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Letter  of  I.  Wright  to,  91. 

Exercise  of  H.  Carpenter  concerning  the  children 
of,  103. 

Epistle  of  S.  Crisp  to,  121.  131.  137.  145.  154. 
Comments  on  the  writings  of  S.  Crisp  and  other 

early,  127. 
Epistle  of  Chas.  Marshall  to,  169.  177. 
Epistle  of  Thos.  Ellwood  to,  185.  193.  201. 
Epistle  of  Oliver  Sansom  to,  260. 
Moderate  Enquirer,  Concerning,  Resolved,  129 
141.  147. 

Religious  Communications  addressed  to,  13.  14. 
21°.  29.  31.  51.  85.  126.  134.  139.  143.  148.  149. 
151.  153.  155.  157.  165.  166.  172.  173.  174 
181.  205.  251.  271.  291.  338.  365.  390.  411. 
on  rightly  estimating  the  value  of  membership 
among,  159. 

Extract  from  "New  Bedford  Mercury"  in  Refer- 
ence to,  142. 
Remarks  of  one  not  a  member  in  reference  to 
164.  187. 

Earnest  Appeal  of  one  not  a  member  to,  209.  217. 
A  watchword  for,  188. 

Extracts  from  Letters  of  Late  Valued,  262.  267. 

282.  294.  314.  333.  341.  414. 
Upon  the  payment  of  taxes  for  war  purposes 
by,  291. 

How  the  Testimony  of,  was  kept  in  olden  time, 

327. 

an  Address  to,  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 

345.  353.  361.  369.  377.  385. 
Letter  of  Peter  Yarnall  in  relation  to  signs  of 

degeneracy  among,  356. 
Testimony  of  Thomas  Evans  in  relation  to  the 

doctrines  of,  358. 
Character  of  the  early  ministers  among,  365. 
Fruits,  Notes  on  Tropical,  340. 
Fruit  Growing  on  high  and  low  lands  compared,  3. 
by  the  French  gardeners,  255. 
Usefulness  of  bees  in,  316. 
Fungi,  On  edible,  410. 


Gold  Beating,  on,  113. 

in  France,  399. 
Gospel,  the,  the  fundamental  principle  of,  316. 
Glass  from  basaltic  rock,  59. 

Manufacture  of,  411. 
Grasshoppers,  Ravages  of,  75. 

the  songs  of,  299. 
Great  Britain,  Mineral  Statistics  of,  for  1866,  27. 
Greenwich  Observatory,  Motion  of  the  site  of,  91. 
Grellet,  Stephen,  Testimony  of  Burlington  Monthly 

Meeting  concerning,  9. 
Grey's  Peak,  A  Visit  to  the  summit  of,  154. 
Griffith,  John,  Extracts  from  Journal  of,  190,  210,  375. 
Grover,  William,  Extract  from,  373. 
Grubb,  Sarah  (L.)  Extracts  from,  220.  222.  239.  291. 


Habits  Improvident,  discouraged,  46. 
Hand,  The  human,  44. 
Harrison,  George,  Notice  of,  355. 
Harrison,  Richard,  Letter  of,  364. 
Health,  Influence  of  diet  upon,  27. 

Importance  of  light  to,  276. 
Health  and  longevity  of  Brain-workers,  Statistics  of, 
46  49. 

Healy,  Christopher,  Sketches  from  the  Memoranda  of, 

366.  373.  382.  389.  396.  404.  412. 
Heart,  Anecdote  of  a  broken,  407. 
Henderson,  Dr.  James,  Account  of,  371.  378.  387.  395. 

402.  410. 
Herons,  An  encampment  of,  202. 
Hippopotamus,  Habits  of  the,  284. 

History,  Teachings  of  in  the  end  of  four  great  men,  125. 
Hoag,  Joseph,  Extracts  from,  199.  210. 
Holland  and  its  people,  Notice  of,  57. 
Holiness  and  Humility,  on,  76. 

Holy  Spirit,  Anecdotes  illustrating  the  operations  of 
upon  the  heart,  30. 
the  baptism  of,  the  true  baptism,  250. 
Honor,  011  true,  75. 

Holy  Scriptures,  observations  of  Geo.  Whitehead  upon 

reading  the,  244. 
Honest  Farmer,  anecdote  of,  31. 
Honesty,  the  Malay's  test  of,  44. 
House,  the  oldest  wooden  in  the  United  States,  175. 
Houses,  Tenement,  in  New  York,  235. 

account  of  the  Peabody,  iu  London,  257. 
Howgil,  Francis,  account  of,  406. 
Humility,  Remarks  upon  by  Fenelon,  27. 
Humility,  on,  60. 

Attainments  m  grace  proportional  to,  dos. 
Humility  and  Holiness,  on,  76. 
Hurricanes  in  tbe  West  Indies,  137. 
and  Tornadoes,  on,  259.  266. 


Gardening,  Curiosities  of  French,  255. 


Ice,  Evaporation  of  at  low  temperatures,  21. 

Contraction  and  expansion  of  at  varying  tempera- 
tures, 92. 

Large  supply  of,  derived  from  a  cave  in  Oregon,  \  n. 
Illinois,  Statistics  of  Public  Schools  of,  53. 
Infidel,  the  physician  and  the,  19. 
India,  a  mountain  railway  in,  3. 

Statistics  of  the  present  condition  of,  51. 

Ravages  of  wild  beasts  in,  83. 

A  religious  movement  in,  198. 
Indians,  Advice  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  rela- 
tion to,  5.  _ 

Remarks  on  the  pacification  of  the  North-West, 

63.  .  „_ 

Distress  produced  among,  by  grasshoppers,  75. 
Statistics  of,  in  Michigan,  127. 
Religious  Experience  of  Thomas  Dick,  one  ot  the 

Brothertown,  245. 
the  sun-dance  of  the  Sioux,  250. 
Report  of  Committee  for  the  Gradual  Civilization 

and  Improvement  of,  299. 
Comments  on  Report  of  Commissioners  appointed 
to  treat  with,  314. 
Insects,  How  they  pass  the  winter,  242. 

Farmers'  friends  and  foes  among,  354.  6bi 
of  Brazil,  349. 
Ireland,  Recent  land-slide  in,  52.  .• 

Statistics  relating  to  present  condition  ot,  II*.-  ^  ^ 
Priestism  in,  303. 
Statistics  of  ardent  spirits  in,  212. 
Iron  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  Statistics  of,  52 

on  tbe  structure  of,  324. 
"  Is  there  an  easier  or  surer  way  to  the  Kingdom  tn' 

that  which  we  profess?"  166. 
«  Is  it  preposterous  to  pretend  matter  of  conscienc 

wear  and  use  gay^clothing,^  &c,  213. 
Itacolumite,  Account  of,  109. 
Ivory,  on  artificial,  146. 
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Jacobson,  Enoch,  Account  of,  81. 
Japan,  the  silver  mint  of,  28. 

American  school  books  for,  44. 

Harvesting  in,  44. 

the  language  of,  117. 

Maps  made  in,  199. 
Jerusalem,  Notice  of,  83. 

Jews,  the  social  status  and  progress  of,  in  Europe,  132. 

the  commercial  relations  of  the  ancient,  153. 
"  Jewels,"  Essay  entitled,  30. 

Jordan,  Richard,  Extracts  from  Journal  of,  12.  19.  188. 
206. 

the  Valley  of  the,  186. 
Judging,  on  the  necessity  of  care  over  our  own  spirits 
in,  251. 

Judson,  Ann,  Extract  from  Memoirs  of,  201. 
Jute,  Description  of,  53. 

Kalo  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Description  of,  340. 
Kant,  John,  Anecdote  of,  4. 
Kelty,  Mary  Ann,  Appeal  of  to  Friends,  209.  217. 
Kindness  to  animals,  Anecdote  recommending,  30. 
Kite,  Thomas,  Letters  of,  57. 

Letter  on  the  death  of,  95. 
Knowledge,  on  moderation  in  the  acquisition  of,  37. 

Labor,  Remarks  of  Hugh  Miller  on,  77. 

Dignity  of,  126. 
La  Ciotat,  the  French  Mercantile  Company's  works  at, 
65. 

Language,  Inroads  upon  the  English,  119. 

Improprieties  in,  203. 
Laplanders,  Habits  of,  39. 

Anecdote  of  a,  77. 
Lake  in  Iowa,  "  Walled,"  167. 

"       "    Explanation  of,  191. 
Lawyers,  Average  life  of,  considered,  46. 

Number  of,  in  Europe,  111. 
Leather,  on  the  Preservation  of,  229. 
;l  Let  your  Moderation  be  known  unto  all  Men,"  21.  134. 
Letter  of  Anthony  Benezet,  35  ;  S.  Fothergill,  59 ;  Isaac 
Wright,  91  ;  John  Barclay,  92  ;  Susanna  Lightfoot, 
95  ;  William  Lewis,  158  ;  John  Thorp,  167.  263.  318. 
324.  339.  349.  382. 
Letters  to  a  Young  Friend,  by  Thomas  Kite,  Extracts 
from,  57. 

of  Late  Valued  Friends,  Extracts  from,  262.  267. 

282.  294.  314.  333.  341.  414. 
Number  received  at  Dead-Letter  Office,  180. 
addressed  to  inmates  of  Westtown  Boarding 

School,  Extracts  from,  134.  138.  149.  156.  162. 

173. 

addressed  to  Friends'  Freedmen's  Association, 

141.  206.  229.  365. 
from  Daniel  Clark,  142. 
of  Mary  Peisley,  174.  221. 
of  Daniel  Wheeler,  222. 
of  Peter  Yarnall,  356. 
of  Richard  Harrison,  364. 

of  a  Deceased  Minister,  Selections  from,  74.  94. 
101.  118.  125.  132.  139.  150.  158.  161.  171. 
179.  189.  194.  204.  212.  219.  226.  234.  246. 
253.  258.  266.  279.  285.  293.  302.  309. 
jewis  William,  Letter  of,  158. 
'  The  Life  is  the  Light  of  Men,"  Essay  entitled,  338. 
jight,  on  the  importance  of  to  health,  276. 

Effects  of,  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds, 
329. 

lightning,  Strange  freaks  of,  388.  411. 
jion,  a  Tame,  45. 

Movements  of,  at  night,  338. 
.little  Stranger,  The,  415. 

things  in  religious  Life,  316. 

duties,  importance  of  in  connection  with  domes- 
tic happiness,  363. 
livingstone,  Dr.,  Expedition  in  search  of,  227. 
iOndon,  Statistics  of  food  consumed  in,  87. 

What  is  done  with  sewage  of,  117. 

seen  at  night,  199. 

Peabody  tenement  houses  in,  257. 

Statistics  of  population  of,  390. 
.locomotion,  Progress  in,  since  1834,  177. 
locomotives,  American  "and  European  compared,  196. 
longevity  and  health  of  Brain-workers,  Statistics  of,  46. 
iOve,  I.  Penington's  definition  of,  374. 
love  and  unity,  on,  92. 

The  Love  of  Ease,  Liberty,  and  Fleshly  Indulgence," 
Essay  entitled,  205. 

'armalade,  Manufacture  of,  in  Dundee,  108. 
vrriages. — Benjamin  Askew  to  Lydia  Jano  Bailey,  176; 
Samuel  Baker  to  Elizabeth  B.  Kaighn,  240 ;  Lindley 


H.  Bedell  to  Sarah  J.  Patterson,  296;  Barton  Dean  to 
Ann  Oliphant,  176;  Joseph  Engle  to  Margaret  T. 
DeCou,  328;  J.  Wistar  Evans  to  Eleanor  T.  Stokes, 
24  ;  William  Evans  to  Rebecca  Carter,  160;  William 
J.  Evans  to  Elizabeth  B.  Evens,  128  ;  Joseph  Evans  to 
Lydia  E.  Wills,  312  ;  Samuel  C.  Hatton  to  Mary  E. 
Cooper,  104;  Joseph  W.  Jones  to  Sarah  L.  Webster, 
120;  Barclay  R.  Leeds  to  Mary  Maule,  72  ;  Thomas  J. 
Levick  to  Mary  Anna  Jenkins,  200;  William  Thomas 
to  Eliza  Worrall,  176  ;  Stephen  Wood,  Jr.  to  Marianna 
Maris,  296. 

Mastodon,  Discovery  of  remains  of,  in  Indiana,  101. 
Marshall,  Charles,  Epistle  of,  to  Friends,  P69.  177. 

Extracts  from,  223.  255. 
Meat  brought  from  a  distance,  fresh,  39. 
Meteorological  Apparatus,  on,  66. 

Meetings,  on  the  proper  engagement  of  mind  in  reli- 
gious, 43,  59.  411. 
week-day,  address  to  non-attenders  of,  109. 
Remarks  on  the  attendance  of,  110,  221. 
on  silent  worship  in,  110. 
Evening,  in  Philadelphia,  remarks  upon,  117. 
"  Revival,"  in  Indiana,  Notice  of,  142. 

"  "        Remarks  upon,  143. 

John  Spalding's  Remarks  upon  giving  up  to  ap- 
pointments in,  180. 
Memorial  of  Stephen  Grellet,  9. 
Hannah  Rhoads,  17. 
Elizabeth  Pitfield,  25. 
H.  Regina  Shober,  325. 
James  Emlen,  334. 
Men,  Average  age  of  one  hundred  great,  49. 

the  end  of  four  great,  125. 
Mendenhall,  Mary,  Brief  account  of,  163. 
Michigan,  Number  of  Indians  in,  127. 
Milk-producing  trees,  122. 

Ministers  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  Character  of  the 
early,  365. 

Ministry,  Observation  in  Reference  to,  by  R.Jordan,  12. 
John  Fothergill,  27  ;  John  Pemberton,  181.  188 ; 
Thomas  Royland,  284  ;  William  Grover,  373 ;  John 
Griffith,  375 ;  Extract  from  I.  Penington,  on,  77 ; 
John  Griffith's  account  of  how  called  into,  190; 
Thomas  Dick,  an  Indian,  in  relation  to,  245. 
Minnesota,  Farming  in,  59. 

Mirrors  without  mercury,  Method  of  making,  339. 
Missouri  River,  Account  of,  318.  324. 
Moderation  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  on,  37. 
in  eating  and  drinking,  on,  166. 
in  marriage  and  social  entertainments  recom- 
mended, 383. 
Moth,  the  Clothes,  290. 
Mothers,  Friendly  words  to,  99. 
Muskrats,  How  they  live  under  ice,  197. 
Mushrooms,  On,  410. 

Navy  of  the  United  States,  facta  and  queries  in  rela- 
tion to,  282. 
New  York,  Tenement  houses  in,  235. 

cost  of  Ardent  Spirits  to,  404. 
New  Zealand,  A  remarkable  railway  tunnel  in,  68. 

Visit  to  glacier  in,  182. 
Niagara,  Brainard's  Lines  on,  194. 

Low  water  at,  199.  I 
Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  Empire,  274.  281.  289.  297. 
Noble  conduct  of  a  sailor,  197. 
"No  Easier  way,"  Essay  entitled,  126. 
"  No  Cross  No  Crown,"  Extract  from,  237. 
Nonconformity  to  the  world,  on,  107. 
Norway,  Yacht  excursion  to,  62. 

Friends  in,  62,  81,  89,  98,  105,  114,  123. 
the  cod-fisheries  of,  241. 
Numbers,  Curious  properties  of,  37. 
Nut-gathering,  on,  83. 
Nuts,  Cultivation  of,  110. 

Obedience  to  Christ,  1. 
Observatory  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  166. 
Offenders,  on  treating  with,  220. 

Orphanage  for  Colored  Children  at  Richmond,  Va.,  An 

Appeal  for,  6. 
Osprey,  Account  of,  347. 
Owl,  the  mottled,  276. 
Oyster  trade  of  Baltimore,  174. 

Paper  collars,  Manufacture  of,  156. 
Paper,  Stereotyping  with,  230. 
Palestine,  Physical  features  of,  186. 
Paris,  Food  consumed  in,  annually,  14. 
Patience,  Remarks  on,  100. 
Patrick  and  Peter  synonomous,  20. 
Patrickson,  Anthony,  Brief  account  of,  35*1. 


Payton,  C,  Extract  from,  404. 
Peisley,  Mary,  Letters  of,  174.  221. 
Peat  deposit  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  102. 

o,n  the  supply,  value  and  uses  of,  115. 
Penington,  Isaac,  Extracts  from  writings  of,  49.  77.  269. 

274.  283.  301.  306.  316.  322.  330.  372.  374.  380.  391. 

394. 

Penn,  William,  Extracts  from  writings  of,  237.  255.  359. 
Perfumes,  Artificial  Preparation  of,  401. 
Persecution  in  England,  ReligiouB,  43. 
Persecuting  spirit  condemned,  102. 
Philistia,  and  its  five  cities,  account  of,  409. 
Physicians,  Average  Life  of,  considered,  46. 

Number  of,  in  Europe,  111. 
Piety,  Practical,  87. 

Pike,  Joseph,  Extracts  from  Journal  of,  195.  213. 

Pitfield,  Elizabeth,  Memorial  of,  25. 

Plainness  of  dress  and  behaviour,  M.  Fletcher  on  122. 

Remarks  upon,  143.  148.  213. 
Plants,  Tenacity  of  life  in  certain,  210. 

Remains  of,  in  the  bricks  of  the  pyramids,  210. 
Plenro-pneumonia,  Legal  Decision  in  reference  to,  197. 
Poor,  on  administering  to  the  necessities  of  the  119. 
166.  167.  178. 

Account  of  houses  erected  for  in  London,  257. 

family  providentially  relieved,  242. 
Potash  mines  of  Germany,  273. 
Potatoes,  Method  of  drying  for  preservation,  351. 
Power  of  a  Christian  Life,  3. 

of  goodness,  4. 
Prayer,  on,  260. 
Premonitions,  Value  of,  35. 

Prince  of  Wales,  the  example  of,  in  relation  to  temper- 
ance, 6. 

Printing-Office,  Government  at  Washington,  Account 
of,  307. 

Printing-Presses,  number  of,  in  the  U.  States,  351. 

Protestants  in  France,  number  of,  211. 

Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  Register  kept  by,  224. 

Promptness,  Anecdote  of,  26. 

Pronunciation  and  Spelling,  on,  252. 

Poetry. — Original.— Change,  180;  Heavenward,  196; 
Musings,  148  ;  Moral  Discipline,  365  ;  Stanzas,  333  ; 
The  Land  of  Rest,  132;  Lines  suggested  by  a  dis- 
course by  Christopher  Healy,  35C;  Queen  Catherine 
Iagellon,  172  ;  The  Waters  of  Life,  164;  The  Young 
Christian,  44  ;  We  Miss  Thee,  365. 

Selected.— A  Pine  Tree,  60;  Angry  Words,  76;  The 
Answer,  84;  "Alone  with  Thee,"  373  ;  The  Brooklet, 
284;  Christ's  Sympathy,  44  ;  The  Cross,  172 ;  Comfort, 
188  ;  Cheer  Each  Other,  236  ;  The  Cloud,  2G0  ;  Charity, 
276;  Do  Something,  212;  The  Electric  Telegraph, 
100  ;  Evening  Hymn,  76  ;  Ebenezer,  243  ;  The  Garden- 
er, 20;  Gleams  of  Spring,  292  ;  Here  and  There,  68; 
Hope,  116;  Hope,  124;  Hymn  in  the  Night,  252  ;  Har- 
vest Hymn,  284;  Hymn,  31G;  Hymn,  388  ;  "  If  it  be 
possible  let  this  cup  pass,"  204;  Knocking  at  the 
Heart,  52  ;  "  Let  usgo forth,"  228  ;  Light,  41  ;  The  Last 
Walk  in  Autumn,  108  ;  The  Little  Flock,  116  ;  "  The 
Living — The  Living,  He  shall  Praise  Thee,"  141  ; 
Lowly,  220  ;  "  Lovest  Tbou  Me,"  92 ;  Morning  Hymn, 
60;  Moses,  92  ;  The  Midnight  Cry,  212  ;  "  My  Soul,  'Tis 
Day,"  220;  The  Motive,  292;  Nothing  but  Leaves, 
132  ;  New  Year  Greetings,  164 ;  One  by  One,  68  ;  One 
Thing  is  Needful,  12;  Our  Darling,  204;  "  Only  Wait- 
ing," 52  ;  Praise  and  Prayer,  28  ;  On  Prayer,  180  : 
The  Pillar  and  the  Cloud,  276  ;  Pride,  308  ;  Persian 
Fable,  308;  Prayer  for  Christian  Graces,  324;  The 
Pure  Heart,  340  ;  Rapidity  of  Time,  124  ;  Remember 
the  Poor,  196  ;  Religion,  243  ;  The  Refuge,  252  ;  Resig- 
nation, 268  ;  "  Some  Place  for  Me,"  4.  396  ;  Sympathy, 
156;  Song  of  the  Sojourner,  36  ;  The  Stream  of  Death, 
100;  "They  Say,"  12;  "Thy  Ways,  O  Lord,"  348  ; 
The  Saviour's  Knowledge,  156;  The  Soul's  Furnace. 
36;  The  Home  of  the  Redeemed,  228;  "Trust  in 
Jesus,"  4  ;  The  Tongue  Instructed,  260  ;  The  Waning 
Moon,  396,;  Trust,  268  ;  Trust  in  the  Saviour,  348  ; 
"  Thy  will  be  done,"  356, •  The  Need  of  the  Cross,  373  ; 
The  Clear  Vision,  340;  "  Teach  Me  Tby  Way,"  388  ; 
Uncertainty,  28  ;  Waiting  at  the  (rate,  188  ;  Wells  of 
Marah,  236  ;  Watch,  324. 
Providential  Warnings,  35. 
Relief,  242. 

Prussia,  Present  condition  of  agriculture  in,  151. 

on  the  potash  mines  in,  273. 

Wide-spread  distress  and  want  in,  305. 
Punctuality,  on,  159. 
Pyramids,  Immense  size  of,  37. 

Remains  of  plants  in  a  brick  taken  from,  210. 

"  The  Quaker  Garb,  Obedience  in  Little  Things,"  Essay 
entitled,  143.  148. 
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Rags,  Importance  of,  125. 

Railway,  pneumatic,  Model  of  described,  71. 

A  mountain,  3. 

the  Mont  Cenis,  36. 

Pacific,  Routes  of,  41. 
«       Great  tunnel  of,  61. 
"       Progress  of,  335. 

tunnel  in  New  Zealand,  68. 

Speed  of  travel  by,  as  compared  with  former 
conveyances,  177. 
Rats,  House  entered  by  an  army  of,  302. 
Rain,  Unusual  amount  of  in  1867,  26. 
Raisins  and  currants,  Commercial  varieties  of,  222. 
Recreation,  On  summer,  347. 
Refuse,  the  use  of,  381.  386. 
Religion  a  living  principle,  20. 
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Esquimaux  Dog  Teams. 
Prom  Dr.  Hayes'  "  Open  Polar  Sea,"  we  con- 
lse  the  following  account  of  the  dog  teams  so 
ential  to  the  traveller  in  the  icy  regions  of 
Benland — and  not  less  so  to  the  native  hunters. 
'Oct.  16.  I  had  to-day  a  most  exhilarating 
e.  Jensen  was  my  driver,  and  I  have  a  superb 
n-out, — twelve  dogs  and  a  fine  sledge.  The 
mals  are  in  most  excellent  condition, — every 
>  of  them  strong  and  healthy;  and  they  are 
y  fleet.  They  whirl  my  Greenland  sledge  over 
i  ice  with  a  celerity  not  calculated  for  weak 
ves.  I  have  actually  ridden  behind  them  over 
measured  miles  in  twenty- eight  minutes;  and, 
bout  stopping  to  blow  the  team,  have  returned 
r  the  track  in  thirty-three.  We  harness  the 
mals  each  with  a  single  trace,  and  these  traces 
of  a  length  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  driver — 

longer  the  better,  for  they  are  then  not  so 
ily  tangled,  the  draft  of  the  outside  dogs  is 
re  direct,  and  if  the  team  comes  upon  thin 

and  breaks  through,  your  chances  of  escape 
n  immersion  are  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
n  you.    The  traces  are  all  of  the  same  length, 

hence  the  dogs  run  side  by  side,  and,  when 
perly  harnessed,  their  heads  are  in  a  line.  My 
:es  are  so  measured  that  the  shoulders  of  the 
s  are  just  twenty  feet  from  the  forward  part 
he  runners. 

The  team  is  guided  solely  by  the  whip  and 
;e.  The  strongest  dogs  are  placed  on  the  oufc- 
i,  and  the  whole  team  is  swayed  to  right  and 
according  as  the  whip  falls  on  the  snow  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  as  it  touches  the  lead- 
dogs,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  if  they  do  not  obey 
gentle  hint  with  sufficient  alacrity.  The  voice 
the  whip,  but  in  all  emergencies  the  whip  is 
only  real  reliance.  Your  control  over  the 
i  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  your  skill  in  the 
}f  it.  The  lash  is  about  four  feet  longer  than 
traces,  and  is  tipped  with  a  '  cracker'  of  hard 
w,  with  which  a  skilful  driver  can  draw  blood 
inclined;  and  he  can  touch  either  one  of  his 
lals  on  any  particular  spot  that  may  suit  his 
>ose.  Jensen  had  to-day  a  young  refractory 
in  the  team,  and,  having  had  his  patience 
)  exhausted,  he  resolved  upon  extreme  mca- 
i.  '  You  sec  dat  beast  ?'  said  he,  '  I  takes  a 
:  out  of  his  ear;'  and  sure  enough,  crack  went 
yhip,  the  hard  sinew  wound  round  the  tip  of 
;ar  and  snipped  it  off  as  nicely  as  with  a 


"This  long  lash,  which  is  but  a  thin  tapering 
strip  of  raw  seal-hide,  is  swung  with  a  whip-stock 
only  two  and  a  half  feet  long.  It  is  very  light 
and  is  consequently  hard  to  handle.  The  peculiar 
turn  of  the  wrist  necessary  to  get  it  rolled  out  to 
its  destination,  is  a  most  difficult  undertaking.  It 
requires  long  and  patient  practice.  It  is  the  very 
hardest  kind  of  hard  work.  The  dogs  arc  quick 
to  detect  the  least  weakness  of  the  driver,  and 
measure  him  on  the  instant.  If  not  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  soundness  of  their  skins  is 
quite  at  his  mercy,  they  go  where  they  please.  If 
they  see  a  fox  crossing  the  ice,  or  come  upon  a 
bear  track,  or  'wind'  a  seal,  or  sight  a  bird,  away 
they  dash  over  snow  drifts  and  hummocks,  prick- 
ing up  their  ears,  and  curling  up  their  long  bushy 
tails  for  a  wild,  wolfish  race  after  the  game.  If 
the  whip-lash  goes  out  with  a  fierce  snap,  the  ears 
and  the  tails  drop,  and  they  go  on  about  their 
proper  business  ;  but  woe  be  unto  you  if  they  get 
the  control.  I  have  seen  my  own  driver  only  to- 
day sorely  put  to  his  metal,  and  not  until  he  had 
brought  a  yell  of  pain  from  almost  every  dog  in 
the  team,  did  he  conquer  their  obstinacy.  They 
were  running  after  a  fox,  and  were  taking  us 
toward  what  appeared  to  be  unsafe  ice.  The  wind 
was  blowing  hard,  and  the  lash  was  sometimes 
driven  back  into  the  driver's  face, — hence  the 
difficulty.  The  whip,  however,  finally  brought 
them  to  reason,  and  in  full  view  of  the  game,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  treacherous  ice,  they 
came  first  down  into  a  limping  trot,  and  then 
stoppod,  most  unwillingly.  I  have  had  an  adven- 
ture with  the  same  team,  and  know  to  my  cos£ 
what  an  unruly  set  they  are,  and  how  hard  it  is 
to  get  the  mastery  of  them. 

"  Wishing  to  try  my  hand,  I  set  out  to  take  a 
turn  round  the  harbor.  The  wind  was  blowing 
at  my  back,  and  when  I  had  gone  far  enough,  and 
wanted  to  wheel  round  and  return,  the  dogs  were 
not  so  minded.  There  is  nothing  they  dislike  so 
much  as  to  face  the  wind ;  and,  feeling  very  fresh, 
they  were  evidently  ready  for  some  sport.  After 
much  difficulty  I  brought  them  at  last  up  to  the 
course,  but  I  could  keep  them  there  only  by  con- 
stant use  of  the  lash ;  and  since  this  was  three 
times  out  of  four  blown  back  into  my  face,  it  was 
evident  that  I  could  not  long  hold  out;  besides, 
my  face  was  freezing  with  the  wind.  My  arm, 
not  used  to  such  violent  exercise,  soon  fell  almost 
paralyzed,  and  the  whip-lash  trailed  behind  me  on 
the  snow.  The  dogs  were  not  slow  to  discover 
that  something  was  wrong.  They  looked  back 
over  their  shoulders  inquiringly,  and,  discovering 
that  the  lash  was  not  coming,  they  ventured  to 
diverge  gently  to  the  right.  Finding  the  effort 
not  resisted,  they  gained  courage  and  increased 
their  speed ;  and  at  length  they  wheeled  short 
round,  turned  their  tails  to  the  wind,  and  dashed 
off  on  their  own  course,  as  happy  as  a  parcel  of 
boys  freed  from  the  restraints  of  the  school-room, 
and  with  the  wild  rush  of  a  dozen  wolves.  And 
how  they  danced  along,  and  barked  and  rejoiced 
in  their  short-lived  liberty  ! 

"  If  the  reader  has  ever  chanced  to  drive  a  pair 
of  unruly  horses  for  a  few  hours,  and  has  had  oc- 
casion to  find  rest  for  his  aching  arms  on  a  long, 


steep  hill,  he  will  understand  the  satisfaction 
which  I  took  in  finding  the  power  returning  to 
mine.  I  could  again  use  the  whip,  and  managed 
to  turn  the  intractable  team  among  a  cluster  of 
hummocks  and  snow-drifts,  which  somewhat  im- 
peded their  progress.  Springing  suddenly  off,  I 
caught  the  upstander  and  capsized  the  sledge. 
The  points  of  the  runners  were  driven  deeply  into 
the  snow,  and  my  runaways  were  anchored.  A 
vigorous  application  of  my  sinew-tipped  lash  soon 
convinced  them  of  the  advantages  of  obedicuce, 
and  when  I  turned  up  the  sledge  and  gave  them 
the  signal  to  start  they  trotted  off  in  the  meekest 
manner  possible,  facing  the  wind  without  rebel- 
ling, and  giving  me  no  further  trouble. 

"  My  teams  greatly  interest  me,  and  no  pro- 
prietor of  a  stud  of  horses  ever  took  greater  satis- 
faction in  the  occupants  of  his  stables  than  I  do 
in  those  of  my  kennels.  Mine,  however,  arc  not 
housed  very  grandly,  said  kennels  being  nothing 
more  than  certain  walls  of  hard  snow  built  up 
along  side  the  vessel,  into  which  the  teams,  how- 
ever, rarely  choose  to  go,  preferring  the  open  ice- 
plain,  where  they  sleep,  wound  up  in  a  knot  like 
worms  in  a  fish-basket,  and  arc  often  almost  buried 
out  of  sight  by  the  drifting  snow.  It  is  only 
when  the  temperature  is  very  low  and  the  wind 
unusually  fierce  that  they  seek  the  protection  of 
the  snow-walls." 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

The  decline  now  so  apparent  in  our  religious 
Society,  from  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of 
the  Gospel,  which  marked  its  earlier  days,  cannot 
fail  to  be  cause  of  sorrow  to  all  among  us  who 
love  the  Truth  as  it  is  iu  Jesus,  and  it  behoves  all 
such  to  search  narrowly  for  the  cause.  The  sim- 
plicity of  love,  of  faith,  of  obedience,  and  of  trust, 
which  must  ever  accompany  true  spirituality,  were 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  our  early 
Friends.  Having  found  that  within,  which  they 
had  been  seeking  without  in  the  empty  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religion,  they  became  a  spiritually- 
minded  people ;  their  attention  was  turned  unto 
Him  who  first  loved  them,  and  feeling  His  love 
shed  abroad  in  their  hearts,  they  had  faith  in  Bis 
power  to  enable  them  to  become  conquerors 
through  Him  who  died  for  them,  and  in  this  faith 
they  stumbled  not  at  His  requirings,  though  they 
involved  deep  suffering,  but  iu  simple  obedience 
to  these  they  found  peace,  and  knew  their  trust 
to  be  centered  in  Him  whose  servants  they  were. 
Thus  they  became  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill  which 
cannot  be  hid,:  the  light  which  shone  through 
their  daily  walk,  shed  its  radiance  on  those  around 
them,  and  many  were  drawn  to  examine  into  the 
truth  of  those  principles  which  produced  such 
fruits.  How  is  it  now  with  us  who  bear  their 
name  ?  Where  are  the  evidences  of  our  love  to 
the  Author  of  all  good  ?  Are  these  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  blessiugs  received  ?  As  "  faith 
without  works  is  dead,"  so  is  love  also.  We  may 
persuade  ourselves  we  love  the  same  Lord  whom 
they  so  faithfully  served,  we  may  acknowledge 
Him  as  our  Redeemer,  but  if  we  do  not  keep  I  lis 
commandments,  and  arc  not  willing  to  deny  our- 
selves and  to  suffer  for  Him  who  laid  down  His 
precious  life  for  our  sakes,  wc  arc  not  of  the  num.- 
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ber  who  truly  love  Him.    We  may  have  faith  in 
His  power  to  save  us  from  our  sins,  but  if  we  do 
not  receive  Him  in  the  way  of  His  coming,  we 
frustrate  His  grace  and  virtually  deny  His  pre- 
sence.   If  we  obey  not  His  voice  as  heard  in  the 
secret  of  the  heart,  we  cannot  be  numbered  with 
His  sheep.    If  we  walk  by  sight,  by  the  natural 
understanding,  we  are  not  children  of  the  light, 
and  though  we  may  be  able  to  appear  fair  out- 
wardly, unto  men,  the  Searcher  of  hearts  cannot 
be  deceived.    How  important,  then,  that  we  seek 
to  have  the  eye  placed  singly  upon  Him,  and  in 
sincerity  of  heart  and  of  purpose,  yield  child-like 
unquestioning  obedience  to  His  holy  will.  The 
Good  Shepherd  would  not  fail  to  fulfil  His  promise 
to  go  before  His  sheep,  if  there  was  a  willingness 
to  follow  Him  in  the  way  of  His  leadings,  though 
it  be  into  paths  these  have  not  known,  and  which, 
unaided  by  Him,  they  could  not  tread.  How 
much  would  this  simple  following  of  our  Divine 
Master  do  for  us  individually  and  as  a  Society. 
How  it  would  set  at  nought  those  reasonings 
which  destroy  the  life  of  religion  and  mar  and 
hinder  the  Lord's  work  in  our  own  hearts  and  in 
the  church  ;  and  it  would  also  cast  out  that  will 
and  wisdom  which  lead  either  into  creaturely  ac- 
tivity or  set  at  rest  in  a  formal  belief  in  and  sup- 
port of  our  christian  doctrines  and  testimonies. 
What  works  of  faith  and  labors  of  love  would  be 
manifest,  and  all  performed  in  that  fear  which  is 
as  "  a  fountain  of  life,  to  depart  from  the  snares 
of  death."    The  fear  of  man,  that  potent  snare  to 
discourage  and  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  unre- 
served faithfulness,  would  lose  its  power,  in  the 
full  recognition  of  the  solemn  truth  that  it  is  to 
our  own  Master  we  stand  or  fall,  and  that  He 
alone  can  hold  us  up.    Then  the  query  which, 
upon  the  presentation  of  any  duty,  would  find 
place  in  the  heart  would  not  be,  How  will  others 
regard  this?  but,  Is  it  the  will  and  requiring  of 
my  heavenly  Father?    By  this  simple  dedication 
in  humility  of  soul  to  Hiua,  a  growth  in  grace 
would  be  experienced, — the  whispers  of  the  still, 
small  voice  would  become  more  and  more  percepti- 
ble to  the  awakened  soul,  until  there  would  be  a 
qualification  to  understand  experimentally  the 
language  of  the  Most  High  through  the  Psalmist, 
"  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye."   As  a  loving 
devoted  child  needs  not  to  have  the  wishes  of  his 
parent  always  expressed  by  words,  but  can  often 
comprehend  the  slightest  intimation,  so  the  hum- 
ble, watchful,  faithful  children  of  our  heavenly 
Father  will  be  sensible  of  His  will  and  requisi- 
tions, though  very  gently  communicated  ;  and  as 
these  are  cheerfully  complied  with,  without  reason- 
ing with  flesh  and  blood,  the  truth  of  the  language, 
"  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver,"  will  be  sealed  upon 
the  heart  by  that  peace  which  only  He  can  give ; 
while  the  humbled,  contrited  soul  will  return  unto 
Him  all  the  praise.    This  willingness  to  run  the 
way  of  His  commandments,  differs  from  that 
creaturely  activity  which  would  choose  its  own 
path  ;  the  latter  proceeds  from  a  desire  to  be  doing, 
and  from  an  unwillingness  to  wait  for  the  arisings 
of  light,  while  the  former  is  the  result  of  knowing 
the  heart  enlarged  by  the  constraining  love  of 
Christ,  joined  to  an  unwavering  belief  and  an 
abiding  sense  that  of  ourselves  without  Him,  we 
can  do  nothing.    It  is  very  important  that  indi- 
viduals and  the  church  distinguish  between  these, 
that  one  may  be  watched  against  and  the  other 
cherished ;  for  one  brings  death,  the  other  life ; 
a  life  which  can  only  be  nourished  by  daily  wait- 
ing upon  Him  who  declared,  "  It  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth  ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  :  the 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and 
they  are  life."    It  was  this  entire  dependence 
upon  their  Divine  Master,  and  unreserved  faith- 


fulness and  childlike  obedience  to  Him  which 
made  our  early  Friends  living  members  of  His 
church,  and  lights  in  the  world.  If,  then,  we 
would  witness  a  restoration  to  the  simplicity, 
spirituality  and  dedication  of  former  days  "  let  us 
walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same 
thing."  E.  A. 

Eighth  Month,  1867. 


A  Mississippi  Slave  Family. 

N.  L.  Brakeman,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  preacher  in  charge  at  Handsborough, 
Mississippi,  describes  a  marked  character  in  his 
church,  named  Father  Bacchus,  an  intelligent 
freedman,  over  seventy-two  years  old,  a  church 
officer,  and  Secretary  of  the  quarterly  Conference. 

"  During  the  war  he  was  arrested  and  expected 
to  be  hung,  but  the  tender-hearted  1  Vigilance 
Committee'  commuted  the  old  man's  punishment 
to  stripes;  and  in  his  age  and  feebleness  extreme, 
he  was  stripped  and  brutally  flogged.  And  to 
this  day  it  is  not  known  for  what  he  was  whipped, 
except  that  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  war  would  end  slavery. 

He  had  been  married  in  early  life,  he  being 
owned  by  one  family  and  his  wife  by  another,  but 
all  living  in  Vicksburg.  After  a  time  his  wife 
undertook  to  support  herself  and  three  children, 
besides  paying  her  master  $120  a  year.  She 
rented  a  cabin,  and  beside  its  door  kept  a  small 
fruit-stand,  made  and  sold  pies,  cakes  and  ice 
cream,  and  took  in  washing  and  ironing.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  finding  that  she  had  a  snug 
little  sum  after  paying  all  expenses,  she  conceived 
the  idea  of  buying  her  freedom,  and  in  seven  years 
had  paid  $2,500  for  herself  and  her  children.  But 
then  she  could  no  longer  remain  in  Mississippi. 
So,  in  1848,  parting  from  her  husband,  she  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati.  The  oldest  child  soon  died, 
but  the  two  daughters  were  sent  to  school  and 
carefully  educated.    The  story  closes  thus  : 

Years  passed,  the  war  came,  emancipation  fol- 
lowed, Union  and  liberty  triumphed,  and  with  re- 
turning peace  the  mother  and  daughters,  now 
grown  into  womanhood,  returned  South,  sought 
out  and  found  the  father  here,  where  they  are 
now  living,  free  and  happy,  after  twenty  years' 
separation.  The  two  daughters  are  now  teaching 
a  freedmen's  school  and  a  Sabbath  school." — 
JV.  T.  Even.  Post. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter  is  a  woman 
who,  in  addition  to  teaching  large  classes  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  among  the  freedmen  of  Florida, 
has  exerted  herself  to  promote  the  interests  of 
that  class  in  other  respects,  and  to  guard  them 
against  being  imposed  on  in  their  contracts  with 
the  whites.  Her  courageous  interference  in  this 
way  has  exposed  her  to  much  obloquy  and  even 
to  threats  of  violence.  To  such  an  extent  were 
these  threats  made,  that  the  freedmen  in  that 
vicinity  offered  to  detail  six  of  their  number  as  a 
guard  to  protect  herself  and  premises.  But  be- 
lieving that  she  was  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  pre- 
fering  to  rely  upon  Divine  Providence  for  protec- 
tion, she  declined  the  offer. 

Palatka,  Fla.,  July  11th,  1867. 


I  write  to  inform  you  of  the  disposition  of  the 
articles  sent  me  at  your  suggestion,  by  the  Friends' 
Freedmen  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  also 
to  thank  you  for  the  kind  effort  in  behalf  of  my 
charge,  the  freed  people  of  Palatka,  Fla.  Much 
of  the  clothing  was  given  to  my  school — about 
eight  aged  women  had  a  liberal  supply  from  it. 
The  books  I  shall  send  into  the  interior  toward 
Ocala,  where  is  a  large  body  of  freedmen  who 


are  trying  to  have  a  school.  The  "  British  Wor 
man"  is  giving  great  pleasure  to  the  people  hei 
and  I  hope  some  profit;  I  shall  send  some  of  the 
papers  also  with  the  books. 

The  garden  seeds  oame  most  timely;  I  had  ju' 
received  forty  receipts  for  homesteads  I  had  ej 
tered  about  Palatka,  for  the  freedmen,  and  hi1 
the  seeds  to  give  them,  together  with  their  i 
ceipts.  Nearly  all  the  seeds  will  be  planted  I 
these  lands  the  last  of  August — the  time  f 
making  winter  gardens.  Quite  a  number  w 
raise  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  and  peas  this  suj 
mer  on  their  land.  Not  one  is  able  to  go  on  l\ 
land  at  once  and  devote  his  whole  time  to  it,  f| 
since  their  freedom  the  freedmen  of  this  pla' 
have  been  working  for  bread  and  meal  and: 
scanty  allowance  of  clothing,  and  that  too,  frol 
sun-rise  till  dark ;  getting  nothing  in  advancj 
often  finding  themselves  in  debt  to  their  employed 
at  the  end  of  the  term  of  service.  It  has  had' 
depressing  effect  upon  them,  but  now  they  ha 
become  owners  of  land,  I  think  they  will  work  o! 
of  this  condition  in  another  year. 

Very  truly  jours, 

Charlotte  I.  Henry. 


For  "The  Friend,  ij 

Having  recently  met  with  a  printed  copy  ,j 
one  of  the  London  Epistles  of  last  century — ttj 
practical  character  of  the  exhortations  it  contaiiij 
and  the  brevity  with  which  they  are  express* 
seemed  to  me  to  render  it  worthy  of  being  age 
brought  to  notice. 

An  Epistle  from  our  Yearly  Meeting,  held 
London,  by  adjournments,  from  the  20th  of  i 
Fifth  month,  1771,  to  the  25th  of  the  same,  ; 
elusive. 

To  our  friends  and  brethren,  at  their  next  Yea: 
Meeting,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  for  Per 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
Dearly  Beloved  Friends,  and  Brethren, 
this  our  annual  solemnity,  feeling  a  renewed  < 
gagement  and  travail  of  spirit,  for  the  prosper 
of  Truth  in  the  earth,  and  in  a  more  particu 
manner,  in  all  the  flock  and  family  of  our  heavei 
Father,  however  remotely  separated  from  us,  j 
are  remembered  by  us  with  brotherly  and  aff 
tionate  regard. 

The  epistle  from  your  Yearly  Meeting,  held 
the  Ninth  month  last,  was  received  and  rc 
amongst  us,  and  we  are  impressed  with  an  affe 
ing  sense  of  gratitude,  to  the  Father  and  Fount 
of  all  our  mercies  on  your  behalf,  that  he,  wh 
gracious  regard  is  freely  extended  to  his  depe. 
ent  children  throughout  all  the  regions  of 
earth,  hath  by  the  operation  of  his  good  Sp: 
raised  and  preserved  amongst  you  a  precious  se 
labouring  after  sanctification  of  heart ;  when 
being  made  fit  objects  for  the  reception  of 
gifts  and  graces  of  his  good  Spirit,  they  beca  «j 
rightly  qualified  members  for  service  in  his  chur 
and  the  godly  care  resting  on  their  minds  for 
supporting  our  christian  discipline,  as  they  kii!  fl 
to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  gret 
helpful  to  bring  others  forward  into  the  like  pr( 
able  experience.    The  salutation  of  our  nes 
affection  in  that  precious  unity  which  is  the  bi 
of  peace,  extends  to  all  these,  and  all  the  herit 
of  God  our  Father  amongst  you. 

An  epistle  from  your  Meeting  for  Sufferii  | 
dated  the  21st  of  the  Second  month  past,  to 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London,  was  likev 
read  in  this  meeting  to  our  satisfaction,  and 
ferred  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  here  to 
swer. 

For  the  rising  generation  we  are  engaged  it 
earnest  travail,  that  they  may  early  know  the  ( 
of  their  fathers,  that  the  religion  of  their  edt  !fr) 
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jn,  may  become  the  religion  of  their  judgment ; 
id  the  light  of  Christ  within,  the  rule  of  their 
induct;  whercunto  as  they  are  careful  to  take 
>ed,  they  will  gradually  witness  an  increase  and 
tablishment  in  righteousness,  be  made  service- 
tie  in  their  generation,  and  continuing  in  faith- 
Iness,  receive  what  is  incomparably  more  valu- 
ile  than  all  the  deceiving  and  perishing  glories 
this  world,  "  the  end  of  their  faith,  even  the 
Ivation  r>f  their  souls." 

This  important  point  let  all,  of  every  rank,  be 
■incipally  concerned  to  press  after;  carefully 
itching  against  the  inordinate  desires  after  tran- 
tory  enjoyments,  and  that  the  necessary  concerns 
id  employments  of  life,  be  kept  in  due  subordi- 
ition,  and  not  suffered  to  obstruct  the  growth  of 
e  plant  of  renown,  of  our  heavenly  Father's 
*ht  hand  planting.  Let  us  ever  bear  in  remem- 
ance,  that  we  are  created  not  to  serve  ourselves, 

live  to  the  gratification  of  our  carnal  desires, 
it  for  happier,  and  nobler  purposes,  even  for  a 
irpose  of  God's  glory,  that  he  may  be  glorified 

us  through  life,  and  we  be  made  happy  in  him 
rough  time,  and  in  eternity. 
While  we  contemplate  this  glorious  end  of  our 
istence,  we  cannot  help  commiserating,  and  de- 
oring  the  wretched  mistake  of  such  as  are  pre- 
nted  from  attaining  thereto,  by  directing  their 
irsuits,  and  devoting  the  strength  of  their  affec- 
ins  to  objects  comparatively  unworthy  thereof; 
d  which  we  sorrowfully  observe,  is  too  much 
e  case  of  many  who  are  connected  with  us  in 
tward  Society,  but  much  estranged  from  that 
ternal  life,  wherein  our  spiritual  communion 
nsists :  for  such  our  ardent  desire,  and  breath- 
y  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  is,  that  through  the 
jrciful  visitation  of  the  Day-spring  from  on 
gh,  they  may  be  brought  timely  to  a  sense  and 
□viction  of  their  mistake  and  danger,  and  be 
claimed  from  the  pursuit  of  lying  vanities,  to 
low,  with  ardency,  after  durable  riches  and 
;hteousness. 

In  this  our  solemn  assembly,  we  have  been 
mforted  together,  under  the  renewed  experience 
feeling  the  presence  of  our  holy  Head  and  high 
iest  amongst  us,  shedding  his  love  abroad  in 
r  hearts,  and  uniting  us  in  one  joint  concern 
■  his  honor,  and  the  edification  of  the  body  in 
re  and  good  works.    The  affairs  before  us  have 
sn  conducted  in  much  harmony  and  brotherly 
idescension,  to  our  mutual  consolation. 
May  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  be  multiplied 
ongst  you,  and  in  all  the  churches  of  Christ. 
Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  meeting, 
William  Fky, 
Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 


Queen  Victoria. — I  was  told  the  other  day  an 
3cdote  of  the  Queen,  which  illustrates  her  good 
ise  and  desire  to  promote  the  real  welfare  of 
•  subjects.  She  had  agreed  to  have  her  photo- 
:ph  taken,  for  the  gratification  of  such  of  her 
ijects  as  might  desire  to  possess  the  counterfeit 
sentment  of  their  ruler.  She  presented  herself 
a  plain  black  silk,  without  a  particle  of  orna- 
nt.  The  photographer  ventured  to  suggest 
t  she  should  se*d  for  some  jewels.  "  No," 
I  the  queen,  "  this  photograph  is  to  go  among 
people,  and  I  wish  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
sourage  extravagance."  It  is  such  little  inci- 
its  as  these  that  have  secured  the  queen  a  high 
se  in  the  regard  of  the  people.  I  have  every- 
2re  heard  her  spoken  of  with  affectionate  re- 
ct. —  Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

'Honoring  all  men"  is  reaching  that  of  God 
ivery  man,  for  that  brings  to  seek  the  honor  of 
1. —  George  Fox. 


High  vs.  Low  Lands  for  Fruit-  Gi owing. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  says 
very  truly  : 

"  It  is  a  common  remark  that  our  hills  are  cold 
during  the  winter;  and  they  who  live  upon  the 
plains  and  in  the  valleys  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  favored  with  sheltered  situations  and  a 
milder  atmosphere.  But  the  mercury  sinks  lower 
on  the  low  lands  than  it  does  on  the  hills;  the 
frosts  are  later  in  spring  and  earlier  in  autumn  ; 
the  season  is  shorter,  and  consequently  the  hills 
are  more  favorable  for  many  varieties  of  fruit  than 
the  vales. 

"  For  several  years  I  have  observed  that  the 
peach  orchards  on  the  hills  and  mountains  have 
borne  a  full  crop  when  every  bud  will  be  killed  on 
the  plains.  It  is  so  this  year ;  my  trees  are  now 
in  bloom,  while  not  a  flower  is  seen  on  the  flats 
half  a  mile  below,  and  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
lower.  So  it  has  been  with  the  cold  during  the 
last  of  April.  Though  the  ground  froze  on  the 
hills  no  fruit  buds  were  injared,  while  the  cold 
was  so  severe  below  as  to  destroy  buds  on  the 
cherry. 

"That  the  season  is  longer  on  the  hills  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  my  Isabellas  and  Cataw- 
bas  are  usually  thoroughly  matured  as  high  north 
as  the  south  line  of  Massachusetts.  But  the  early 
frosts  cut  them  on  low  lands  all  around  me.  In 
the  plains  in  the  evening  one  feels  a  damp  chill  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  changes  to  a  warm  current 
upward  as  you  ascend  the  hills. 


Power  of  a  Christian  Life. — There  is  one  de- 
partment of  christian  evidence  to  which  no  skill 
or  industry  of  the  champion  of  revealed  truth  can 
do  justice — one  also  with  which  the  sceptic  is 
little  disposed  to  meddle.  It  is  that  which  is 
spread  before  us  in  the  noiseless  and  almost  en- 
tirely unrecorded  lives  of  thousands  of  the  faithful 
followers  of  Christ.  Ambitious  of  no  distinction; 
intent  only  on  the  Master's  service  ;  pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way  in  the  discbaige  of  com- 
mon duties,  their  lives  are  ennobled,  and  some- 
times become  heroic,  through  the  lofty  purity  of 
their  aims,  and  the  singleness  of  their  devotion  to 
life's  great  end.  No  theory  of  infidel  philosophy 
can  account  for  them.  The  attempt  to  explain 
them  by  means  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  is  an 
insult  to  common  sense. 

Cowper  has  graphically  portrayed  the  lot  of  one 
who  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the 
class  of  which  we  speak  : 

"  Perhaps  the  self-approving,  haughty  world, 
That,  as  she  sweeps  him  with  her  rustling  silks, 
Scarce  deigns  to  notice  him  ;  or,  if  she  sees, 
Deems  him  a  cypher  in  the  works  of  God, 
Receives  advantage  from  his  noiseless  hours 
Of  which  she  little  dreams.    Perhaps  she  owes 
Her  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring 
And  plenteous  harvest  to  the  prayers  he  makes, 
When,  Isaac-like,  the  solitary  saint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide, 
And  thinks  on  her  that  thinks  not  on  herself." 

— Boston  Recorder. 


A  Small  Piece  of  Work. — A  most  curious  and 
interesting  model  at  the  French  exhibition,  is 
that  of  the  rock  and  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  with  a 
fleet  of  ships  lying  in  the  harbor.  This  fleet  con- 
sists of  a  ship  of  the  line,  a  frigate  and  a  steam 
corvette,  a  brig  and  a  schooner,  every  spar  and 
rope  being  faithfully  represented  ;  and  yet  the 
hulls  of  these  little  vessels  were  constructed  out  of 
less  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  cherry  stone.  The 
rock  and  fortress  of  Gibraltar  are  in  tTie  same  pro-i 
portions,  and  the  noble  structure  can  be  covered  • 
over  with  a  florin. — American  Agriculturist. 


A  Mountain  Railway. 

When  the  British  government  determined  to 
construct  a  net  work  of  railways  throughout  India, 
considerable  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  best 
means  of  connecting  Bombay  with  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  for,  as  there  was  no  break  in  the  Western 
Ghauts,  the  idea  of  constructing  a  railway  across 
them  seemed  utterly  impossible.  However  sur- 
veys were  made,  and  at  length  it  was  determined 
to  build  the  railway  as  it  now  exists;  that  is,  ruu 
from  Bombay  to  Callian,  a  distance  of  thirty  mile* 
inland,  and  there  it  forks  into  two  branches,  one 
going  north-east  to  Agra,  where  it  joins  the  East 
India  railway  leading  from  Agra  to  Calcutta,  and 
the  other  going  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
towards  Poona  and  Madras.  The  first  of  these 
crosses  the  Thell  Ghaut — a  mountain  rising  1,912 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — and  the  latter 
crosses  another  mountain  called  the  Bhore  Ghaut, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  2,037  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  difficulties  which  the  engineers  en- 
countered in  the  construction  of  this  work  were 
something  stupendous;  but  as  most  of  the  ground 
over  which  the  line  passes  is  now  cleared  of  jungle 
nnd  levelled,  and  the  ail-but  inaccessible  mountain 
scarps,  along  which  the  track  has  been  laid,  have 
been  well  nigh  obliterated,  the  obstacles  in  many 
places  are  scarcely  apparent. 

The  Bhore  Ghaut  incline,  which  is  the  larger 
of  the  two  mountain  ways,  is  fifteen  miles  and 
sixty-eight  chains  long. 

The  level  of  its  base  is  190  feet  above  high 
water  mark  at  Bombay,  and  of  its  summit  2,027 
feet;  so  that  the  total  elevation  of  the  incline  is 
1,831  feet.  Its  average  gradient  is  one  in  forty- 
eight ;  its  least  one  in  three  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  its  steepest,  one  in  thirty  seven.  Throughout 
its  length  are  twenty-six  tunnels,  ranging  from 
forty-nine  to  437  yards  long,  and  forming  a  total 
length  of  3,985  yards,  or  two  and  a  half  miles. 
There  are  eight  viaducts,  most  of  which  consist  of 
arches  of  50  feet  span,  varying  in  length  from  52 
yards  to  168  yards,  and  from  45  feet  to  139  feet 
high;  so  that  the  total  length  amounts  to  fully 
half  a  mile. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  make  a  train  laden  with 
freight  or  full  of  human  beirigs,  ascend  a  gradient 
of  upward  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  must  require 
extraordinary  locomotive  power.  Accordingly, 
when  an  ordinary  passenger  train  approaches  a 
station  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts,  it  is  divided  into 
twosections,  and  generally  two  exceedingly  power- 
ful engines  are  attached  to  pull,  and  a  third  to 
push  each  section  up  the  ascent.  Powerful  brake 
vans  are  also  attached,  so  that  in  case  of  accidents 
the  train  may  be  stopped  and  prevented  from  re- 
ceding down  the  slope.  In  descending  the  C>  li  i u ts, 
similar  precautions  arc  taken  to  prevent  the  tr.iins 
from  going  too  fast,  and  fewer  locomotives  and 
more  brakes  are  dispatched  with  each  train.  Even 
then  it  requires  the  utmost  caution  to  prevent  tin1 
train  getting  too  much  headway,  lest  it  run  off 
the  rails  and  be  dashed  to  pieces  over  some  of 
the  yawning 'cliasms  with  which  the  mountaius 
abound. 

A  terrible  accident  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
1865.  A  heavy  goods-train  started  from  the  top 
of  the  incline  early  one  morning.  It  went  on  all 
right  until  it  got  to  a  steep  portiou  of  the  line, 
where  the  guards  and  brakomcn  should  have  ap- 
plied the  brakes.  They  neglected  to  do  so  :  the 
train  acquired  accelerated  speed  with  every  foot 
of  space  it  traversed;  the  driver  shut  off  steam 
and  reversed  his  engine  ;  the  brakesmen  applied 
the  brakes  with  all  their  might,  and  some  of  the 
men  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  actually  jumped  off 
and  tried  to  put  lumps  of  wood  between  the  spokes 
of  the  wheels.    But  all  efforts  were  unavailing. 
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The  momentum  increased.  The  train  rushed 
down  the  descent  with  terrific  velocity.  It  dashed 
past  the  reversing  station  with  a  whirl  and  a  rush, 
and  plunged  over  the  precipice  beyond.  Its  mo 
tion  was  so  swift  that,  enveloped  in  the  dense 
cloud  of  dust  which  it  raised,  it  was  not  seen  by 
the  inmates  of  the  solitary  station  past  which  it 
swept;  and  but  for  the  remarkable  noise  which  it 
made,  the  accident  would  have  remained  unknown. 
Search  was  made,  and  the  train  and  its  freight 
were  found  smashed  to  pieces  at  the  bottom  of 
the  precipice,  and  the  poor  men  who  had  charge 
of  it  crushed  to  death  beneath  its  ruins. —  Gin. 
Com.  Journal. 


TRUST  IN  JESUS. 
Jer.  xxxi.  9. 
'  Trust  in  Jesus,  weeping  mourner  I 
Fear  not  !  He  is  guiding  thee  ; 
By  the  streams  of  living  waters 
He  is  leading  tenderly. 

All  thy  tearful  supplications 
Fall  upon  His  listening  ear; 

He  will  grant  relief  in  anguish, 
And  have  pity  on  thy  prayer. 

Though  thy  path  be  rough  and  lonely, 
He  will  never  lead  astray  : 

He  is  guiding  thee,  with  wisdom, 
By  a  straight,  though  painful  way. 

Every  step  He  takes  before  thee, 
Whisp'ring  comfort  all  the  while: 

He  will  brighten  thy  sad  spirit, 
And  thine  hours  of  grief  beguile. 

By  the  waters  so  refreshing 
Thou  shalt  never  fainting  be  ; 

For  the  loving  arms  of  Jesus 
Are  around  to  shelter  thee. 

All  along  thy  pathway  flowing, 
Is  this  stream  of  life  divine; 

Thou  art  passing  on  to  glory, 
And  a  Father's  care  is  thine. 

Trust  thy  Father,  tried  believer  ; 

Dwell  and  live  not  on  thy  grief; 
'Tis  His  love  appoints  thy  sadness, 

'Tis  His  joy  to  grant  relief." 


Selected. 
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SOME  PLACE  FOR  ME. 
What  if  a  little  ray  of  light, 

Just  starting  from  the  sun, 
Should  linger  in  its  downward  flight, 

Who'd  miss  the  tiny  one? 
Perhaps  the  rose  would  be  less  bright 

'T  was  sent  to  shine  upon. 

What  if  the  rain-drop  in  the  sky, 

In  listless  ease  should  say, 
I'll  not  be  missed  on  earth,  so  I 

Contented  here  will  stay; 
Would  not  some  lily,  parched  and  dry, 

Less  fragrant  be  to-day? 

What  if  the  acorn  on  the  ground 

Refused  its  shell  to  burst? 
Where  would  the  stately  tree  be  found  ? 

Or  if  the  humble  dust 
Refused  the  germ  to  nestle  round, 

What  could  the  sailor  trust? 

I  am  a  child.    It  will  not  do 

An  idle  life  to  lead, 
Because  I'm  small — with  talents  few — 

Of  me  the  Lord  has  need, 
Some  work  or  calling  to  pursue, 

Or  do  sumo  humble  deed. 

I  must  be  active  every  hour, 

And  do  my  Maker's  will  ; 
If  but  a  ray  can  paint  the  flower, 

A  rain-drop  swell  the  rill, 
I  know  in  me  there  is  a  power 

Wome  humble  place  to  (ill. 

—  Congregulionclint. 

"While  the  pulse  of  life  is  beating. 
Time  is  hasting,  time  is  fleeting. 
Opportunities  retreating." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend  '' 

A  Troublesome  Sliver. 

Charley  came  to  his  father  one  day  with  a  piti- 
ful face,  and,  holding  up  his  finger,  said  :  "  It 
hurts  so,  I  wish  you  would  see  what  is  the  mat- 
ter." His  father  examined  it  carefully,  noticed 
a  small  red  and  swollen  place,  and  when  he 
touched  it,  Charley  flinched,  saying,  "  Oh  !  it's 
sore  there."  "  1  think  there  must  be  a  sliver  in 
there,"  said  his  father,  and,  taking  out  his  pen- 
knife, he  carefully  picked  away  the  skin,  and  soon 
brought  out  a  small,  sharp  bit  of  wood,  which  had 
caused  the  trouble.  "  Now,  it  will  soon  be  well." 
"  Thank  you,  sir,  it  feels  better  already  ;  I  must 
have  got  it  in  yesterday,  when  I  was  piling  up 
boards."  "  Don't  get  a  sliver  in  jour  conscience, 
my  boy,"  said  his  father,  and  Charley  started  off 
for  his  play,  thinking  of  his  father's  curious  re- 
mark. Soon  he  was  enjoying  a  lively  game  of 
base  ball.  Quarter  to  nine  came,  and  he  knew  it 
was  time  to  start  for  school,  but  his  side  had  the 
"  innings,"  and  it  would  soon  be  his  turn  to  strike, 
and  he  waited.  Somehow,  every  boy  before  him 
took  a  long  time,  and  after  he  had  sent  the  ball 
flying  across  the  field  and  made  a  good  run,  he 
waited  to  have  another  turn  at  it,  for  the  game 
was  a  close  one,  and  a  few  more  runs  would  de- 
cide it  in  favor  of  his  party.  Boom  !  boom  ! 
sounded  out  the  village  clock,  just  as  the  innings 
were  finished,  and  then  Charley  knew  he  must  be 
late  to  school ;  the  door  would  be  locked,  and  he 
must  wait  until  half-past  nine  before  he  could  be 
admitted.  He  gathered  up  his  books,  and  slowly 
sauntered  off,  thinking  what  excuse  he  could  give 
for  his  tardiness.  It  seemed  to  him  that  half-past 
uine  would  never  come,  as  he  waited  before  the 
door,  and  heard  his  companions  inside  singing 
their  morning  song,  and  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  what  to  say  to  his  teacher.  At  last  he  en 
tered.  The  teacher  looked  at  him  pleasantly, 
saying  :  "  An  unusual  thing  for  you  to  be  late, 
Charley  ;  you  were  busy,  no  doubt."  "  Yes,  sir," 
replied  the  boy  promptly.  "I  was  busy,"  thought 
he,  pleased  that  his  teacher  had  shown  him  how 
to  evade  the  truth.  "  I  knew  it  must  be  so,  for 
you  are  a  pattern  for  punctuality,"  said  his  teacher, 
and  sent  him  to  join  his  class  in  the  recitation 
room.  "  I  got  off  nicely,  and  I  did'nt  tell  a  lie, 
either,"  was  Charley's  first  thought;  but  some- 
how it  did'nt  satisfy  him,  and  he  could'nt  get  it 
out  of  his  mind,  that  he  had  done  wrong.  Things 
did  not  go  pleasantly  all  day;  his  mind  wandered 
from  his  books,  he  was  reprimanded  for  want  of 
attention,  and  altogether  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 
Just  before  school  was  out,  while  sharpening  his 
pencil,  he  slightly  hurt  his  finger,  which  was  yet 
tender,  and  like  a  flash  it  came  to  his  mind, 
"  there's  a  sliver  in  your  conscience."  Now  he 
knew  what  his  father  meant.  "  I'll  have  it  out," 
bravely  said  he  to  himself.  He  waited  until  the 
other  boys  had  gone,  and  then  told  his  teacher 
the  whole  story  about  the  real  cause  of  his  late- 
ness in  the  morning.  Then  his  peace  returned — 
the  "  sliver"  was  out,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  re- 
membered it  many  times  afterward,  and  when  he 
had  done  wrong,  made  haste  to  confess  it,  and  in 
this  way  to  get  rid  of  his  trouble. — Late  Paper. 


A  Lesson  of  Trust. — Some  time  ago,  a  boy  Wi 
discovered  in  the  street,  evidently  bright  and  ii 
telligent,  but  sick.  A  man  who  had  the  feelic 
of  kindness  strongly  developed  went  to  ask  hi  j 
what  he  was  doing;  there. 

"  Waiting  for  God  to  come  for  me,"  said  he.  j 

"  What  do  you  mean  '("  said  the  gentlema  i 
touched  by  the  pathetic  tone  of  the  answer,  an 
the  condition  of  the  boy,  in  whose  eye  and  flush(j 
face  he  saw  the  evidence  of  a  fever. 

"Cod  sent  for  mother,  and  father,  and  litti 
brother,"  said  he,  "  and  took  them  away  to  h,;  i 
home  in  the  sky;  and  mother  told  me  when  sl|  i 
was  sick  that  God  would  take  care  of  me.  I  ha  'j  i 
no  home,  nobody  to  give  me  anything,  and  so:| 
came  out  here,  and  have  been  looking  so  long  1 1 
the  sky  for  God  to  come  and  take  care  of  me,  I 
mother  said  he  would.  He  will  come,  won't  he  j 
Mother  never  told  me  a  lie." 

"  Yes,  my  lad,"  said  the  gentleman,  overconB 
with  emotion.  "  He  has  sent  me  to  take  care  >  J 
you." 

You  should  have  seen  his  eye  flash,  and  till 
smile  of  triumph  break  over  his  face,  as  he  saiiiJ 
"  Mother  never  told  me  a  lie,  sir,  but  you  ha  1 1 
been  so  long  on  the  way." 

What  a  lesson  of  trust,  and  how  this  incidejf 
shows  the  effect  of  never  deceiving  children  wij 
tales. 


Story  of  an  Oriole. — The  Springfield  Repub- 
lican says:  "A  juvenile  oriole  was  caught  and 
caged  a  few  days  ago ;  and  every  day  since,  its 
supposed  father  has  flown  through  the  open  win- 
dow into  the  room  where  its  cage  hangs;  and  fed 
it  with  insects  innumerable.  He  flies  constantly 
in  and  oui,  no  matter  how  many  persons  are  in 
the  room,  and  seems  determined  that  the  little 
bird  shall  not  want  for  food  so  long  as  he  can 
help  it." 


Perseverance  Under  Difficulties  Rewarded. 
Early  this  spring  a  pair  of  blue-birds  commenci 
a  nest  in  one  of  the  ventilators  of  a  car  on  tj 
South  Reading  (Mass.)  Branch  Railroad,  whij 
car  arrives  at  South  Reading  at  half-past  five 
M.,  and  is  set  on  a  side  track  until  eight  A.  IJ 
when  it  is  used  for  the  day  between  South  Re: 
ing  and  Salem.    The  birds  finished  their  nest  al 
laid  five  eggs,  from  which  they  hatched  thil 
young  ones.    When  they  were  a  few  days  old  t| 
car  was  taken  to  Salem  and  kept  over  night,  a| 
the  exposure  proved  fatal  to  the  young  brood,  1 
the  parents  cleared  the  nest,  and  in  forty-eijj 
hours  commenced  laying  again.    This  time  i 
laid  four  eggs,  and  hatched  but  one,  which  is  n 
some  ten  days  old.    Conductor  Charles  Skinn 
feels  confident  that  this  one  will  live.  The 
has  run  over  one  thousand  miles  since  the  e| 
were  laid.    The  old  bird  sits  on  an  apple  t 
near  the  track,  with  its  mouth  full  of  insei 
patiently  waiting  for  its  family  to  get  to  its 
customed  place  before  it  attempts  to  feed 
charge.    The  usual  time  required  by  these  bi 
to  hatch  their  eggs  is  about  fourteen  days,  bul 
this  case  twenty  were  required,  owing  to  the  e 
being  uncovered  from  eight  A.  M.  till  half-r 
five  P.  M.    The  young  hero  is  fat  and  hea; 
although  he  eats  but  two  meals  per  day. 


For  "j-The  Frient 

The  Power  of  Goodness. 
The  following  narrative,  in  substance,  is  ta! 
from  the  British  Workman  : — John  Kant,  ( 
the  German  philosopher  of  that  name)  was  I 
fessor  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Cracow.  He 
a  pious,  holy  man,  with  a  spirit  peculiarly  gei 
and  guileless,  and  he  at  all  times  would  have  ] 
ferred  to  suffer  injustice  rather  than  to  exen 
it.    His  head  was  covered  with  the  snows  of  s 
when  he  was  seized  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
visit  the  scenes  of  his  youth  in  his  native  coud 
Silesia.    The  journey  appeared  fraught  with  p 
one  of  his  advanced  age;  but  he  set  his  an 
in  order,  and  started  on  the  way,  trusting  in 
protection  of  Him  who  cares  for  his  children. 

One  evening  as  he  thus  journeyed  along  throt 
the  gloomy  woods  of  Poland,  holding  commui 
with  God,  and  taking  no  heed  of  objects  bei 
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m,  on  reaching  an  opening  in  the  dark  forest, 
trampling  noise  was  suddenly  heard,  and  he 
is  instantly  surrounded  by  figures,  some  on 
>rseback  and  some  on  foot.  Knives  and  swords 
ittered  in  the  moonlight,  and. the  pious  man  saw 
at  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
jarcely  conscious  of  what  passed,  he  alighted 
jm  his  horse,  and  offered  his  property  to  the 
,ng.  He  gave  them  a  purse  filled  with  silver 
ins,  unclasped  the  gold  chain  from  his  neck, 
ok  the  gold  lace  from  his  cap,  drew  a  ring  from 
s  finger,  and  took  from  his  pocket  bis  book  of 
ayer,  which  was  clasped  with  silver.  Not  till 
i  had  yielded  all  he  possessed,  and  seen  his 
irse  led  away,  did  Kant  intercede  for  his  life. 
"  Have  you  given  us  all,"  cried  the  rob- 
r  chief  threateningly.  "Have  you  no  more 
jney  ?" 

In  his  alarm  and  terror,  the  trembling  doctor 
swered  that  he  had  given  them  every  coin  in 
s  possession  ;  and  on  receiving  this  assurance, 

was  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 
Quickly  he  hastened  onward  rejoicing  at  his 
jape,  when  suddenly  his  hand  felt  something 
rd  in  the  hem  of  his  robe.  It  was  his  gold, 
rich  having  been  stitched  within  the  lining  of 
3  dress,  had  thus  escaped  discovery.  The  good 
in,  in  his  alarm,  had  forgotten  this  secret  store, 
is  heart,  therefore,  again  beat  with  joy,  for  the 
mey  would  bear  him  home  to  his  friends  and 
Ddred,  and  he  saw  rest  and  shelter  in  prospect, 
stead  of  a  long  and  painful  wandering,  with  the 
cessity  of  begging  his  way.  But  his  conscience 
iB  a  peculiarly  tender  one,  and  he  stopped  to 
ten  to  its  voice.  It  cried  in  disturbing  tones, 
rell  not  a  lie  !  Tell  not  a  lie  I"  These  words 
rned  in  his  heart.  Joy,  kindred,  home,  all 
ire  forgotten.  Some  writers  on  moral  philoso- 
iy  have  held  that  promises  made  under  such 
■cumstances  are  not  binding,  and  few  men  cer- 
nly  would  have  been  troubled  with  scruples  on 
e  occasion.  But  Kant  did  not  stop  to  reason, 
e  hastily  retraced  his  steps,  and  entering  into 
e  midst  of  the  robbers,  who  were  still  in  the 
11c  place,  said  meekly  :  "  I  have  told  you  what 
not  true,  but  it  was  not  intentionally ;  fear  and 
xiety  confused  me;  therefore  pardon  me." 
With  these  words  he  held  forth  the  glittering 
Id;  but  to  his  surprise,  not  one  of  the  robbers 
mid  take  it.  A  strange  feeling  was  at  work  in 
eir  hearts.    All  were  deeply  moved.    Then,  as 

seized  by  a  sudden  impulse,  one  went  and 
ought  him  back  his  purse ;  another  restored 
e  book  of  prayer,  while  still  another  led  his 
rse  towards  him  and  helped  him  to  remount  it. 
ley  then  unitedly  entreated  his  blessing;  and 
emnly  giving  it,  the  good  old  man  continued 
i  way,  lifting  up  his  heart  in  gratitude  to 
id,  who  brought  him  in  safety  to  the  end  of  his 
irney. 

Female  Influence  and  Energy. — I  have  noticed 
it  a  married  man  falling  into  misfortune  is  more 
t  to  retrieve  his  situation  in  the  world  than  a 
gle  one,  chiefly  because  his  spirit  is  soothed 
I  relieved  by  domestic  endearments,  and  self- 
pect  kept  alive  by  finding,  that  although  abroad 
darkness  and  humiliation,  yet  there  is  still  a 
■le  world  of  love  at  home  of  which  he  is 
narch.  Whereas,  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run 
waste  and  self-neglect;  to  fall  to  ruins  like 
ae  deserted  mansion,  for  want  of  inhabitants. 
iave  often  had  occasion  to  mark  the  fortitude 
h  which  women  sustain  the  most  overwhelming 
crse  of  fortune.  Those  disasters  which  break 
vn  the  spirit  of  man,  and  prostrate  him  in  the 
it,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  the 
ter  sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and  elevation 


to  their  character,  that  at  times  it  approaches 
sublimity.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than 
to  behold  a  soft  and  tender  woman,  who  had  been 
all  weakness  and  dependence,  and  alive  to  every 
trivial  roughness,  while  treading  the  prosperous 
path  of  life,  suddenly  rising  in  mental  force  to  be 
the  comforter  and  supporter  of  her  husband  uu- 
der  misfortunes,  abiding  with  unshrinking  firm- 
ness the  bitterest  blasts  of  adversity.  As  the  vine 
which  has  long  twined  its  graceful  foliage  about 
the  oak,  and  has  been  lifted  by  it  into  sunsliine, 
will,  wheu  the  hardy  plant  is  rifled  by  the  thun- 
derbolt, cling  around  with  its  caressing  tendrils, 
and  bind  up  its  shattered  brow,  so  too,  it  is  beau- 
tifully ordained  by  Providence  that  woman,  who 
is  the  ornament  and  dependent  of  man  in  his 
happier  hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  solace 
when  smitten  with  dire  and  sudden  calamity; 
winding  herself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his 
nature,  tenderly  supporting  his  drooping  head, 
and  binding  up  the  broken  heart. —  Washington 
Irving. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

On  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  Friends 
were  early  impressed  with  a  religious  care  to  walk 
wisely  before  the  natives  of  the  land,  giving  them 
no  occasion  of  offence  or  cause  of  reproach,  which 
might  bring  a  blemish  on  the  Truth  they  pro 
fessed  ;  and  as  the  supplying  those  people  with 
spirituous  liquors  was  observed  to  have  a  perni- 
cious effect,  they  not  using  moderation  therein, 
the  following  advices  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  on 
that  subject,  are  extracted  in  order  to  set  forth 
the  concern  of  Friends  to  caution  their  members 
against  supplying  them  with  such  liquors,  also 
against  settling  on  lands  which  had  not  been  first 
purchased  of  them  by  those  properly  authorized 
for  that  purpose. 

"  1685.  This  Meeting  doth  unanimously  agree 
and  give  as  their  judgment,  that  it  is  not  consis- 
tent with  the  honor  of  Truth,  for  any  that  make 
profession  thereof,  to  sell  rum  or  other  strong 
liquors  to  the  Indians,  because  they  use  them  not 
to  moderation,  but  to  excess  and  drunkenness. 

1686.  The  above  advice  repeated. 

1687.  We  give  forth  this  our  sense,  that  the 
practice  of  selling  rum  or  other  strong  liquors  to 
the  Indians,  directly  or  indirectly;  or  exchanging 
rum  or  other  strong  liquors  for  any  goods  or 
merchandize  with  them,  considering  the  abuse 
they  make  of  it,  is  a  thing  contrary  to  the  mind 
of  the  Lord,  and  great  grief  and  burden  to  his 
people,  and  a  great  reflection  and  dishonor  to  the 
Truth,  so  far  as  any  professing  it  are  coucerned. 

1719.  Advised,  that  such  be  dealt  with  as  sell, 
barter,  or  exchange  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
Indians,  rum,  brandy,  or  any  other  strong  liquors, 
it  being  contrary  to  the  care  Friends  have  always 
had  since  the  settlement  of  these  countries,  that 
they  might  not  contribute  to  the  abuse  and  huit 
those  poor  people  receive  by  drinking  thereof. 

1722.  When  way  was  made  for  our  worthy 
friends,  the  proprietors  and  owners  of  lands  in 
those  Provinces,  to  make  their  first  settlements,  it 
pleased  Almighty  God,  by  his  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence, to  influence  the  native  Indians,  so  as  to 
make  them  very  helpful  and  serviceable  to  those 
early  settlers,  before  they  could  raise  stocks  or 
provisions  to  sustain  themselves  and  families. 
And  it  being  soon  observed  that  those  people, 
when  they  get  rum  or  other  strong  liquors,  set  no 
bounds  to  themselves,  but  were  apt  to  be  abusive 
and  sometimes  destroyed  one  another;  there  came 
a  religious  care  and  concern  upon  Friends,  both 
in  their  meetings  and  legislature,  to  preveut  those 
abuses;  nevertheless,  some  people  preferring  their 
filthy  lucre  before  the  couimon  good,  continued 


in  this  evil  practice,  so  that  our  Yearly  Meetine, 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1687,  testified 
'  that  the  practice  of  selling  rum  or  other  strong 
liquors  to  the  Indian,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  ex- 
changing the  same  for  any  goods  or  merchandize 
with  them  (considering  the  abuse  they  make  of 
it)  is  a  thing  displeasing  to  the  Lord,  a  dishonor 
to  Truth,  and  a  grief  to  all  good  people.'  And 
though  this  testimony  has  been  since  renewed  by 
several  Yearly  Meetings,  it  is  yet  too  notorious, 
that  the  same  hath  not  been  duly  observed  by 
some  persons ;  and  therefore  it  is  become  the 
weighty  concern  of  this  meeting,  earnestly  to  re- 
commend the  said  testimony  to  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  Friends ;  and  where  any  under  our 
profession  shall  act  contrary  thereunto,  let  them 
be  speedily  dealt  with  and  censured  for  such  their 
evil  practice." 

1759.  Near  the  close  of  the  printed  epistle  this 
year,  is  as  follows,  viz:  "  The  empires  and  king- 
doms of  the  earth  are  subject  to  his  Almighty 
power;  he  is  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh, 
and  deals  with  his  people  agreeable  to  that  wis- 
dom, the  depth  whereof  is  to  us  unsearchable. 
We  in  these  Provinces  may  say,  He  hath,  as  a 
gracious  and  tender  parent,  dealt  bountifully  with 
us,  even  from  the  days  of  our  fathers;  it  was  He 
who  strengthened  them  to  labour  through  the 
difficulties  attending  the  improvement  of  a  wilder- 
ness, and  made  way  for  them  in  the  hearts  of  the 
natives,  so  that  by  them  they  were  comforted  in 
times  of  want  and  distress.  It  was  by  the  gracious 
influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  work  righteousness,  and  walk  uprightly 
one  towards  another  and  towards  the  natives,  and 
in  life  and  conversation  to  manifest  the  excellency 
of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  christian 
religion,  and  thereby  they  retaiucd  their  esteem 
and  friendship.  Whilst  they  were  laboring  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  many  of  them  were  fer- 
vently engaged  to  promote  piety  and  virtue  in  the 
earth,  and  educate  their  children  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord. 

1763.  It  is  the  solid  sense  and  judgment  of 
this  Meeting,  that  Friends  should  not  purchase  or 
remove  to  settle  on  such  lands  as  have  not  been 
fairly  and  openly  first  purchased  of  the  Indians, 
by  these  persons  who  are  or  may  be  fully  autho- 
rized by  the  government  to  make  such  purch:i<es; 
and  that  Monthly  Meetings  should  be  careful  to 
excite  their  members  to  the  strict  observance  of 
this  advice.  And  where  any  remove  so  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  their  brethren,  that  they  should 
not  give  certificates  to  such  persons,  but  use  their 
endeavours  to  persuade  them  to  avoid  the  danger 
to  which  they  expose  themselves,  aud  to  convince 
them  of  the  inconsistency  of  their  conduct  with 
our  christian  profession." 

Scripture  Illustrated. — Not  long  since  a  man 
in  India  was  accused  of  stealing  a  sheep.  He 
was  brought  before  the  judge,  and  the  supposed 
owner  of  the  sheep  was  also  present.  Both 
claimed  the  sheep,  and  had  witnesses  to  prove 
their  respective  claims,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  for 
the  judge  to  decide  to  which  the  sheep  belonged. 

Knowing  the  customs  of  the  shepherds,  and 
the  habits  of  the  sheep,  the  judge  ordered  the 
sheep  to  be  brought  iuto  court,  and  sent  one  of 
the  two  men  into  another  room,  while  he  told  the 
other  to  call  the  sheep,  and  see  if  it  would  come 
to  him.  But  the  poor  animal,  not  knowing  the 
"  voice  of  a  stranger,"  would  not  go  to  him.  In 
the  meantime  the  other  man,  who  was  in  au  ad- 
joining room,  growing  impatient,  aud  probably 
suspecting  what  was  going  on,  gave  a  kind  of 
"cluck,"  upon  which  the  sheep  bounded  away 
towards  him  at  once.    This  "cluck"  was  the 
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way  in  which  he  had  been  used  to  call  the  sheep, 
and  it  was  at  once  decided  that  he  was  the  real 
owner. 

Thus  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  John 
x.  4,  5  :  "  And  the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they 
know  his  voice  :  and  a  stranger  will  they  not  fol- 
low, but  will  flee  from  him';  for  they  know  not 
the  voice  of  strangers." — British  Workman. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Colored  Orphanage  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Some  Friends  seeing  the  great  necessity  there 
is  for  a  colored  orphanage  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, have  for  more  than  a  year  past  been  making 
an  effort  to  raise  funds  for  that  purpose;  and  in 
order  that  an  official  record  might  be  made,  to 
which  all  who  contributed  should  have  access, 
they  requested  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Cedar 
Creek  to  appoint  "  a  committee  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions for  building  a  Colored  Orphanage  in  Rich- 
mond;" the  reports  of  which  committee  are  re- 
corded on  the  minutes  of  said  meeting. 

That  committee  recently  applied  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city  of  Richmond  for  the 
donation  of  a  lot  in  a  suitable  location,  which  was 
promptly  granted.  Encouraged  by  this  grant, 
and  by  the  interest  manifested  by  those  of  our 
citizens  to  whom  the  subject  has  been  mentioned, 
we  now  confidently  appeal  to  Friends  and  others 
interested  in  the  cause  to  aid  us  in  this  good  work. 
If  one  Friend  in  each  Monthly  Meeting  will 
solicit  aid,  we  are  confident  the  work  will  soon  be 
accomplished.  The  orphan's  cry  is  always  touch- 
ing, but  it  comes  with  peculiar  force  at  this  time 
from  the  little  colored  orphans  of  the  South. 
Owing  to  the  unsettled  and  perfectly  destitute 
state  of  the  country,  many  who  hear  their  cry  feel 
an  answering  pang  of  sympathy,  but  are  compelled 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear,  lest  on  the  morrow  they  have 
not  enough  for  their  own  hungry  household. 

Open,  then,  your  hearts  to  the  orphan's  cry, 
your  purses  to  his  necessities,  remembering  u  He 
that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,"  and 
will  be  sure  to  receive  back  his  own  with  usury. 
We  have  received  donations  from  England  per  J. 
B.  Braithwaite  and  Jos.  Crossfield,  $182.78 
Per  J.  J.  Neave,  ....  342.50 
"  Samuel  Boyce,  from  some  little  girls 

in  Boston,  ....  20.00 
From  Virginia  Half  Yearly  Meeting,  the 
balance  of  a  fund  held  by  that  meet- 
ing for  defending  the  rights  of  colored 
persons  illegally  held  in  bondage  (now 
no  longer  needed)  with  interest  on 
above  amounts,  .— '  .     .  .  454.72 


Cash  on  hand,    :  $1000.00 
We  want  $4000  :   making  in  all  the  cost  of 
such  a  building  as  seems  to  be  needed  at  present 
$5000. 

Contributions  may  be  forwarded  to  Jeremiah 
Willitts  or  John  B.  Crenshaw,  Box  1037  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Snake-Poison. — Professor  Halford,  of  Mel 
bourne,  has  published  a  paper  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  upon  the  subject  of  poison  of 
the  cobra-di-capello,  and  indicates  some  important 
points  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  poison.  He 
has  found  that  the  immediate  result  of  the  poison 
is  to  develop  in  the  blood  a  number  of  corpuscles 
of  living  "  germinal  matter,"  which  increase  in 
great  numbers,  till  at  length  they  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  blood.  These  cells  appear  to  be  of  a 
vegetable  growth,  and  by  their  number  they  so 
completely  absorb  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  that 
the  person  poisoned  may  be  said  to  die  of  as- 
phyxia. 


Hygienic. — If  the  physicians  who  make  their 
weekly  returns  to  our  Board  of  Health  are  con- 
sulted, it  will  be  found  that  deaths  sometimes  are 
occasioned  in  this,  as  in  other  cities,  by  persons 
sleeping  together,  one  of  them  being  in  a  morbid 
condition.  At  night  there  is  considerable  exhala- 
tion from  the  human  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  absorb  a  large  quantify  of  the  vapors  of  the 
surrounding  air.  Two  healthy  young  children 
sleeping  together  will  give  and  receive  healthy 
exhalations ;  but  an  old,  weak  person  near  a  child 
will,  in  exchange  for  health,  only  return  weak- 
ness. A  sick  mother  near  her  daughter,  com- 
municates sickly  emanations  to  her;  if  the  mo- 
ther has  a  cough  of  long  duration,  the  daughter 
will  at  some  time  also  cough  and  suffer  by  it;  if 
the  mother  has  pulmonary  consumption,  it  will  be 
ultimately  communicated  to  her  child.  It  is 
known  that  the  bed  of  a  censumptive  is  a  power- 
ful and  sure  source  of  contagion,  as  well  for  men 
as  for  women,  and  the  more  for  young  persons. 
Parents  and  friends  ought  to  oppose  as  much  as 
is  in  their  power  the  sleeping  together  of  old  and 
young  persons,  of  the  sick  and  the  hearty. 


ship  in  the  person  of  his  royal  friend.  Witl 
such  a  dark  picture  in  his  memory,  and  contrastin, 
it  with  the  purity  of  life  of  his  father,  Princ 
Albert,  it  must  have  occurred  to  the  Prince  c 
Wales,  that  one  of  the  surest  means  of  avoidin 
the  gross  vices  of  his  great  uncle,  and  imitatin 
the  virtues  of  his  father,  and  of  securing  for  hitr 
self  an  honorable  name  in  the  line  of  Britis 
sovereigns,  would  be  to  follow  the  advice  < 
Solomon,  '  It  is  not  for  kings,  O  Lemuel !  to  drin 
wine.'  " — Public  Ledger. 


"  Among  late  items  of  news  from  England  is 
the  announcement  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
taken  the  temperance  pledge.  The  fact  of  a 
young  man  foregoing,  of  his  own  free  will,  the 
pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and  breaking  up  the  se- 
ductive associations  which  poetry,  song  and  false 
sentiment  have  thrown  around  them,  is  worthy, 
at  any  time,  of  commemoration  and  praise.  Every 
case  of  this  kind  is  good  in  itself;  it  is  good  also 
as  serving  for  an  example  and  encouragement  to 
others  to  do  the  like,  and  thus  the  process  of 
imitation  is  going  on,  a  pure  and  salutary  is 
gradually  substituted  for  a  polluted  and  noxious 
moral  atmosphere. 

"  But  when  a  prince  royal  and  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne  takes  such  a  bold  and  decided  step 
in  favor  of  temperance,  he  will  soon  be  followed 
by  large  numbers  of  the  aristocratic,  the  fashion- 
able and  wealthy,  who  would  have  held  back  or 
ridiculed  a  similar  proceeding  by  a  less  distin- 
guished personage.  Even  though  they  may  not 
at  once  banish  alcoholic  liquors  from  their  enter- 
tainments, they  will  no  longer  think  it  necessary 
to  procure  the  most  delicately  flavored  or  costly 
wines  to  offer  to  the  prince  or  press  them  on 
others  in  his  presence. 

"  It  is  not  for  us  to  say,  though  we  may  conjec- 
ture what  has  been  the  directly  inciting  cause  of 
the  present  pledge  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
In  the  rounds  of  revelry  and  song  which  he  has 
run  of  late,  both  in  Paris  and  his  own  capital,  he 
may  have  found  himself  going  too  fast,  and  that 
both  health  and  temper  were  beginning  to  suffer. 
He  is  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  cannot  be  in- 
sensible to  the  new  and  positive  duties  which 
these  new  relations  impose  on  him  as  head  of  his 
household  and  an  exemplar  to  his  children. 

"  Another  view  of  the  subject  may  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  the  prince.  His 
thoughts  quite  probably  ran  on  the  history  of  his 
great  uncle,  George  IV,  the  greatest  debauchee, 
and  in  all  respects  the  most  profligate  man  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  A  sensualist  without  any 
redeeming  trait  of  refined  epicureanism  !  A 
drunkard  without  a  single  gleam  of  wit,  humor 
or  sentiment!  The  generous  heart  and  noble 
traits  in  the  character  of  Fox  were  obscured  and 
perverted  by  the  contaminating  and  corrupting 
association  of  George  IV,  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  genius  and  eloquence  and  wit  of  Sheridan 
could  not  protect  him  from  the  degradation,  and 
final  beggary,  effected  by  the  carousals  and  mid 
night  orgies,  in  which  he  found  ready  companion 


"It  is  a  nice  matter,  in  this  day,  to  be  a  clea 
sighted  elder,  one  who  is  united  to  the  tru  m 
seed  in  himself,  and  in  the  exercised  ministergicl 
able  to  judge  of  fitness  of  communication  to  tl 
company  ministered  unto,  in  short,  to  live  in  tt 
life,  that  the  life  in  public  communications  ma  t,f 
answer  to  the  life  in  us.    I  do  believe  it  is  i 
quick  as  a  touch,  and  I  would  advise  thee  to  se 
for  thyself,  and  to  be  quite  satisfied ;  then  I  ai 
easy  thou  should  encourage  or  discourage,  but  n< 
to  go  at  the  instigation  of  another;  that  is  a  poi 
way  of  doing,  and  will  hurt  thyself  and  the  or 
thou  may  be  sent  to.    Faithful  clear-handei 
clear-sighted  Friends,  may  be  a  great  blessing  orfe 
to  another.    They  who  feared  the  Lord,  spaljlfc 
often  one  to  another.    Beside  faithful  '  watcherslp 
concerned  to  give  the  alarm  at  the  approach  ilpr 
the  enemy  ;  we  have  watchers  through  jealous;' 
and  they  are  listeners  and  whisperers;  I  me* 
with  them,  but  it  is  best  to  be  wise  and  harmles 
Do  let  us  try  to  do  nothing  against  the  Trutl 
while  we  be  very  much  concerned  to  keep  oi 
places  and  act  upright.    A  word  to  the  wise 
sufficient.' "  H.  W. 
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Among  the  many  new  applications  of  electr 
magnetism  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  is  that 
making  it  instrumental  in  the  smelting  of  iro 
A  fixed  electro-magnet  is  placed  opposite  an  opei 
ing  in  the  side  of  a  furnace  containing  the  met; 
to  be  melted,  and  a  current  of  magnetism 
directed  into  the  molten  metal.  The  effect  ( 
the  iron  is  said  to  be  very  remarkable,  renderir 
it  extremely  tough  and  hard.  The  process 
carried  on  with  great  success  at  one  of  the  mo 
important  works  in  Sheffield. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  31,  1867. 


With  this  number,  "  The  Friend  "  enters  tl 
forty-first  year  of  its  existence.    There  are  fc 
periodicals,  whether  daily,  weekly  or  monthl 
that  attain  such  an  age  without  any  failure  ! 
their  issue  or  change  in  their  character.  Ge 
erally,  when  those  who  were  induced  to  undertal 
the  establishment  of  such  a  serial  and  have  su 
ceeded,  have  passed  from  the  stage  of  action,  and  tl 
circumstances  which  appeared  to  call  for  it  ha1 
been  succeeded  by^different  and  perhaps  dissim: 
events,  the  original  interest  excited  by  it  subsi 
fresh  concerns  absorb  the  attention,  new  claiman 
for  favor  start  forth,  and  after  a  longer  or  short 
struggle  for  the  elements  of  life,  it  ceases 
exist. 

"The  Friend,"  at  its  outset,  entered  upon 
new  and  untried  field  of  labor.  The  circui 
stances  which  seemed  to  demand  that  such 
periodical  should  be  attempted  were  peculit 
arising  from  the  convulsion  that  rent  from  tl 
religious  Society  of  Friends  a  large  portion 
members  who  were  endeavoring  to  fasten  up< 
it  the  anti  christian  views  of  their  leaders.  1 
was  felt  to  be  a  duty  resting  on  some  of  the  mei 
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i  in  Philadelphia,  to  establish  and  conduct  a 
■nal,  which  beside  furnishing  "an  agreeable 

instructive  Miscellany"  to  the  families  of 
inds,  should  aid  in  promulgating  and  defend- 

the  religious  principles  and  church  govern- 
it  of  the  Society,  in  binding  up  and  healing 
wounds  inflicted  on  its  widely  separated  con- 
lents,  and  to  raise  a  warning  voice  at  the 
roach  or  presence  of  that  which  might  again 
de  and  scatter.  Such  was  the  origin,  and 
1  the  design  of  "The  Friend." 
!ut  although  that  condition  of  our  religious 
iety  in  this  country  which  gave  birth  to  this 
nal,  changed  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
srience  proved  that  as  the  primary  object  for 
ch  it  had  been  projected  and  carried  on  was 
>romote  the  well-beiog  of  the  members,  to 

□  tain  and  commend  the  benign  principles  of 
gospel  as  held  by  Friends  from  the  beginning, 
to  illustrate  the  oneness  of  interest  and  feel- 
that  should  pervade  the  several  parts  of  our 
3iy  scattered  brotherhood,  whatever  novel 
umstances  presented  or  different  relations  oc- 
ed,  they  only  required  the  adaptation  of  the 
ter  published,  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and 

I  the  original  object  be  pursued  with  the  same 
rmination  and  temper. 

hus  our  Journal  has  passed  along  from  year 
ear,  unaltered  in  spirit  or  in  its  efforts  to  fulfil 
promise,  and  attain  the  end  which  it  an- 

□  ced  at  its  birth,  though  a  generation  of  men 
nearly  passed  from  this  stage  of  being  since 
irst  ventured  to  try  its  vitality  and  force, 
rly  all  of  those  who  in  the  beginning  volun- 
ed  to  conduct  it,  and  supply  the  varied  matter 
its  columns,  have  been  called  from  works  to 
ards;  new  hands  and  minds  have  again  and 
n  enlisted  in  its  service,  and  still  it  pursues  the 
1  tenor  of  its  way,  and  enters  its  forty-first  year 
l  the  same  aims,  the  same  desire  to  benefit 
fellow  professors,  the  same  disposition  to  cul- 
te  those  things  and  feelings  which  make  for 

charity  and  enduring  peace,  as  characterized 
1827. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  present  time, 
nust  admit  that  it  is  an  age  of  free  inquiry, 
human  intellect  developed  to  its  full  power, 
that  trained  to  the  most  efficient  use,  sharp- 
l  and  stimulated  by  the  wonderful  discoveries 
eved  in  the  various  branches  of  science  and 
ature,  is  intensely  occupied,  not  only  in  push- 
research  into  the  pheuomena  of  all  material 
gs  and  the  laws  which  govern  them,  but  in 
ging  within  the  scope  of  its  investigations, 
striving  to  subject  to  the  analysis  and  test 
eason,  the  truths  of  religion  which  it  has 
sed  Divine  Goodness  to  reveal  for  the  salva- 
of  man,  and  through  "  enlightened  criticism," 
ft  the  claims  to  inspiration  of  the  holy  men 
Id  who  wrote  the  Scriptures.  The  cry  of  re- 
i  has  become  familiar,  not  only  as  a  watchword 
jnlisting  men  and  means  for  the  overthrow 
ocial  evils,  but  as  a  pretext  for  subject- 
:hristianity  itself  to  the  law  of  change,  so  as 
weep  away  that  which  is  unpalatable  in  its 
nal  simplicity  and  its  superhuman  requisi- 

'e  believe  there  is  no  contrariety  of  opinion 
this  spirit  of  inquiry  and  desire  for  progress 
□  g  entered  and  being  at  work  within  our  own 
ious  Society,  though  there  is  a  wide  difference 
>e  estimate  by  different  members,  of  the  value 
;s  manifested  effects  on  our  principles  and 
ices  as  Friends.  In  the  sharp  transition 
what  was  undoubtedly  a  too  iuactive  condi- 
with  very  many  resting  in  a  traditional  belief, 
i  has  started  up  a  new  school  of  thought  and 
ig,  giving  rise,  in  the  extreme  oscillation,  to 


an  unprecedented  course  of  speech  and  action 
among  very  many,  unsettling  the  long  received 
faith  of  the  Society,  overturning  many  of  its  well 
known  and  characteristic  testimonies,  and  spread- 
ing disunity,  distrust  and  disputation.  Hence  we 
are  a  divided  people  :  manifested  not  merely  by 
organic  separations  in  two  or  three  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, or  by  suspended  epistolary  correspondence 
between  two  Yearly  Meetings  and  all  the  others, 
but,  as  sadly,  by  there  being  in  all  parts  of  the 
Society  two  distinct  classes,  one  of  which  rejoices 
in  and  urges  on  the  so-oalled  revival  and  reform 
as  the  dawn  of  a  more  enlightened  and  liberal 
day,  while  the  other  believes  it  sees  in  them — and 
therefore  grieves  over  them — a  spirit  inconsistent 
with  Quakerism,  which  would  rob  it  of  nearly  all 
that  makes  it  worth  while  to  support  the  Society 
as  a  distinct  body  of  professors. 

We  refer  to  this  unhappy  state  of  things,  on 
the  present  occasion,  not  to  enter  into  argument 
as  to  its  origin  or  its  probable  result,  nor  yet  to 
set  forth  the  sentiments  entertained  in  relation 
thereto  by  "  The  Contributors  to  The  Friend ;" 
they  are  already  known  to  our  readers ;  but  to 
remind  them  of  some  analogous  points  between 
the  present  condition  of  the  Society,  and  that  in 
which  our  Journal  was  first  published.  There  is, 
however,  this  wide  difference,  that  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  christian  religion, — the  divinity, 
atonement  and  offices  of  Christ,  as  held  by  all 
orthodox  professors, — are  freely  acknowledged  by 
us  all.  The  divergence,  as  we  believe,  is  in  the 
acceptance  and  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal,  saving  Light,  and  of  the  immediate 
perceptible  guidance  and  government  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  only  as  convincing  of  sin,  and  adminis- 
tering the  necessary  baptisms  to  prepare  the  soul 
for  the  purchased  gift  of  forgiveness  and  salva- 
tion, but  as  being  indispensable  to  qualify  for  and 
call  into  every  spiritual  service  in  the  church. 
It  was  this  that  led  the  founders  of  the  Society 
into  unity  of  principles  and  practices,  and  has 
kept  their  successors,  who  have  walked  by  the 
same  rule  and  minded  the  same  thing,  in  har- 
mony with  them  and  with  one  another.  "  Doth  a 
fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water 
and  bitter?" 

But  while  we  are  opposed  to  innovations  de- 
structive of  the  characteristic  traits  of  Quakerism, 
and  feel  it  a  duty  to  point  out  such  and  strive  to 
prevent  their  spread,  we  also  feel  the  obligation 
of  christian  charity,  and  the  desirableness  of  labor- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  unity  in  the  Society,  on 
the  basis  of  its  original  and  unchangeable  faith. 
We  believe  there  has  been  too  much  party  spirit, 
too  much  misjudging,  and  not  a  little  misunder- 
standing of  each  other.  These  we  apprehend 
have  separated  many  who  are  really  one  in  belief 
and  one  in  desire  to  sustain  the  testimonies  given 
us  as  a  people  practically  to  exhibit  before  the 
world. 

In  all  parts  of  the  Society  there  are  those  who 
understand  the  departures  from  our  holy  religion 
that  are  devouring  its  strength  and  usefulness, 
and  who  long  to  see  a  day  of  settlement  and  sta- 
bility in  "  the  old  paths"  and  "  the  good  way." 
We  shall  rejoice,  if  in, continuing  "  Tbe  Friend" 
our  earnest  wish  may  be  gratified  to  make  it  con- 
duce towards  bringing  all  such  to  see  eye  to  eye, 
and  assist  in  removing  those  obstacles  that  now 
prevent  the  applicability  of  the  language  once 
deserved  and  appropriate,  "  See  how  the  Quakers 
love  one  another." 

In  conclusion,  "  The  Contributors"  while  asking 
the  continued  support  of  their  friends,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  subscriptions  to  their  Journal,  can  adopt 
the  language  that  terminates  the  prospectus  issued 
in  1827,  "  We  enter  upon  the  duties  of  editors 


with  feelings  chastened  by  a  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibilities we  have  assumed,  and  of  the  arduousness 
of  the  undertaking  :  yet  animated  by  the  prospect 
of  an  honorable  and  useful  career. 


It  is  seldom  that  we  introduce  ioto  our  columns 
the  name  of  any  one  connected  with  the  political 
movements  of  the  day,  but  seeing  it  announced 
that  Edwin  M.  Stanton  is  no  longer  Secretary  of 
War,  has  revived  the  recollection  of  the  uniform 
respect  and  consideration  he  manifested  towards 
Friends,  whenever  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply 
to  him  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  many  of 
our  members  were  brought  iuto  during  the  late 
war.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  principles  in  relation  to  all 
war  and  fightirjg,  though  he  did  not  coincide  with 
them  therein,  he  knew  those  principles  sprung 
from  conscientious  convictions,  and  were  main- 
tained as  a  christian  duty.  Together  with  our 
late  lamented  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  listen  patiently  to  the  represen- 
tations made  to  him  of  cases  of  suffering  on  ac- 
count of  those  religious  principles,  and  to  afford 
such  relief  as  was  within  the  scope  of  the  law  and 
consonant  with  the  duty  of  his  office. 

Having  had  frequent  intercourse  with  him  in 
relation  to  such  cases,  we  think  it  proper  thus  to 
record  the  grateful  sense  retained  of  his  kindness 
and  urbanity. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  conference  of  the  Emperors  of  France 
and  Austria,  at  Salzburg,  has  naturally  excited  much 
interest.  The  conference,  it  is  believed,  will  tend  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  is  rumored  than  an 
explicit  understanding  was  arrived  at  between  the  two 
emperors,  not  only  in  regard  to  tbe  formation  of  a  South 
German  Confederation,  but  also  to  resist  any  interven- 
tion in  the  E  islern  question.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  States  forming  South  Germany  should  remain  in  the 
Zollverein  as  long  as  Prussia  abides  by  the  treaty  of 
Prague.  In  regnrd  to  ihe  Scbleswig  question,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Austrian  Emperor  should  interpose  his 
good  offices,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  Denmark 
should  make  considerable  concessions  in  her  demands. 
The  semi-official  journals  at  Berlin  fiercely  attack  tbe 
policy  of  France,  and  denounce  the  action  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  in  the  coaference.  They  assert  that 
definitive  arrangements  for  a  South  German  bund  have 
actually  been  made  between  Austria  and  the  States  of 
Southern  Germany. 

The  English  competitors  in  the  recent  trials  of  safes 
at  Paris,  deny  the  superiority  of  the  Herring  safe,  and 
charge  that  the  decision  to  that  effect  was  obtained  by 
unfair  means. 

The  Italian  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  21st 
in st.  Garibaldi  has  again  been  obliged  to  defer  the 
movement  in  Rome,  and  the  preparations  which  were 
being  made  by  the  party  of  action  throughout  Italy  have 
been  suspended  by  bis  orders. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  21st. 
The  Queen  was  present,  but  her  speech  was  read  by  a 
royal  commission.  The  speech  declares  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  ground  of  apprehension  in  Europe  of  war. 
The  Fenian  revolt  in  Ireland  has  been  suppressed  almost 
without  bloodshed.  The  speech  refers  with  satisfaction 
to  the  passage  of  tbe  Reform  bill,  tbe  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Union,  and  the  new  postal  treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

A  dispatch  from  Constantinople  states  that  the  Sultan 
has  resolved  to  form  a  new  Council,  composed  in  equal 
numbers  of  Greek  and  Turkish  members. 

A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  of  the  23d  states,  that  the 
Czar  was  then  in  the  Crimea  and  was  reported  to  be 
quite  ill.  Faud  Pasha,  the  miuister  who  accompanied 
the  Sultan  throughout  iiis  western  tour,  has  gone  to  the 
Crimea  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

The  King  of  Portugal  has  signed  bills  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Portuguese  Parliament,  providing  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  of  capital  punishments. 

Official  cholera  reports  in  Italy  show  that  io  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year,  there  have  been  63.376 
cases  of  the  disease,  with  32,074  deaths.  The  Pope 
proposes  to  re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  Scotland  by  giving  territorial  jurisdiction  to  the  vicars 
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apostolic  and  by  the  appointment  of  other  bishops. 
There  will  be  an  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  six  suf- 
fragans, who  will  take  their  respective  titles  from  Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen,  Perth,  Inverness,  Stirling  and  Kilmar- 
nock. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  26th  states,  that  the  prelim- 
inaries for  a  meeting  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  sovereigns  of  the  South  German  States,  have  been 
arranged.  The  conference  will  be  held  at  Baden  at  an 
early  day.  The  Russian  government  has  sent  an  order 
to  the  United  States  for  one  hundred  thousand  Berdan 
rifles. 

Affairs  in  Spain  appear  to  be  unsettled,  and  disturb- 
ances continue  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  the 
accounts  respecting  them  are  conflicting.  The  official 
dispatches  from  Madrid  say  all  the  risings  have  been  put 
down,  while  those  from  the  insurgents  assert  that  the 
insurrection  is  going  on  successfully. 

An  Abolition  Congress,  composed  of  leading  anti- 
slavery  men  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  commenced 
its  session  in  Paris  on  the  26th  inst. 

The  following  were  the  quotations  on  the  26th  inst. 
London.— Consols,  94f.  U.  S.  5-20's,  73*  Liverpool. 
—  Cotton  dull,  middling  uplands  lO  jrf. ;  Orleans,  lO^d. 
Wheat  13s.  9d.  per  100  lbs.  for  southern,  and  13s.  6d.  for 
California. 

United  States. — The  Indians. — The  Indian  Commis- 
sioners have  gone  up  the  Missouri  river  to  obtain  infor- 
mation from  persons  familiar  with  the  country  north  of 
Nebraska,  in  order  to  select  the  most  suitable  territory 
for  a  general  northern  Indian  reservation.  Agents  have 
been  sent  out  to  notify  both  the  hostile  and  peaceful 
Indians  of  the  desire  of  the  Commissioners  to  meet  them 
in  council  at  Laramie,  between  the  13th  and  16th  of  the 
Ninth  month,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  and  harmonize  all 
differences,  and  establish  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  all  parties. 

The  South. — General  Sheridan  has  issued  an  order 
removing  the  City  Surveyor,  City  Attorney  and  Assistant 
City  Attorney  of  New  Orleans,  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  for  which  the  Common  Council  was  readjusted. 

An  order  declaring  that  no  person  who  has  not  been 
registered  shall  be  considered  as  a  duly  qualified  voter 
of  Louisiana,  and  no  other  persons  are  eligible  to  serve 
as  jurors  in  any  of  the  courts,  has  been  issued  by  Gen. 
Sheridan. 

The  President,  on  the  recommendation  of  General 
Grant,  has  suspended  the  execution  of  the  order  assign- 
ing General  Thomas  to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Mili- 
tary District  in  lien  of  General  Sheridan.  The  reason 
for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  President  is  the  ill 
health  of  General  Thomas. 

The  Washington  city  Councils  have  repealed  all  ordi- 
nances which  formerly  made  discriminations  on  account 
of  color  in  that  city. 

In  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  other  localities,  the 
heavy  rains  of  this  month  have  done  great  damage.  The 
Ronnoke  river  rose  to  a  great  height,  submerging  the 
lowlands  and  destroying  the  crops  of  corn,  &c. 

The  New  Orleans  Times  says  that  in  the  southern 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  the  cereal  crops  are  more 
than  enough  for  home  consumption,  and  that  the  freed- 
men  in  all  this  section  are  continuing  to  work  well. 

General  Schofield  has  decided  that  the  Virginia  poor 
laws  shall  be  enforced  in  reference  to  the  paupers  to 
whom  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  has  ceased  to  issue 
rations. 

The  Telegraph  to  Cuba. — The  submarine  cable  between 
Key  West  and  Havana,  was  completed  on  the  18th  inst., 
and  is  working  well.  The  cable  broke  on  the  first  at- 
tempt to  lay  it,  and  it  was  not  recovered  and  spliced 
without  considerable  difficulty  and  delay. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad. — The  Omaha  branch  is  now 
completed  for  540  miles. 

Miscellaneous. — The  wine  crop  of  California  this  year 
is  estimated  at  5,000,000  gallons,  and  of  brandy  500,000 
gallons. 

The  offer  of  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Bay  and  port  of  Samana,  in  the  island  of  Hayti,  for 
$5,000,000,  has  been  accepted. 

Professor  J.  C.  Watson,  of  Aun  Arbor,  Michigan,  an- 
nounces the  discovery  of  a  planet  hitherto  unknown, 
which  was  first  seen  by  him  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
inst. 

The  number  of  immigrants  that  arrived  at  New  York 
from  European  ports  from,  lit  mo.  1st  to  8th  mo.  7th, 
1867,  was  154,290.  During  the  same  period  of  1866, 
the  number  of  arrivals  was  155,709.  The  immigrants 
from  Ireland  and  Germany  came  this  year  in  about 
equal  numbers. 

It  appears  from  statistics  kept  in  France,  that  during 
the  last  thirty  years  more  than  ten  thousand  people  were 
struck  by  lightning,  of  whom  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  were  killed  outright.    Eight  hun- 


dred and  eighty  were  killed  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  of  these  only  two  hundred  and  forty-three  were 
females. 

In  the  case  of  a  colored  Canadian,  who  applied  for 
redress  in  Richmond  because  the  owner  of  a  steamship 
refused  him  a  first-class  passage,  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner decided  that  the  Civil  Rights  bill  applied  to 
American  citizens  only. 

An  official  statement  of  the  export  of  cotton  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  6th  mo.  30th  last,  shows  that  the  total 
exports  were  650,572,829  pounds,  valued  at  $281,385,- 
223. 

The  yellow  fever  prevails  in  New  Orleans  and  at  Gal- 
veston, Texas.  In  the  latter  city  there  were  123  deaths 
of  the  disease  in  the  week  ending  on  the  26th  inst. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  341. 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  26th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold  141. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  111J;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  108^;  ditto. 
5  per  cents,  10-40,  102|.  Superfine  State  flour,  $7.10 
a  $8.  Shipping  Ohio,  $8.60  a  $10.  Baltimore  flour,  fair 
to  good,  $9.60  a  $11.30  ;  trade  and  family,  $12  a  $13.80. 
Amber  State  wheat,  $2.30  a  $2.31;  white  Michigan, 
$2.45  a  $2.65.  New  Ohio  oats,  75  a  78  cts. ;  southern, 
68  a  72  cts.;  Jersey,  50  a  65.  Western  mixed  corn, 
$1.10  a  $1.12.  Middlings  cotton,  27£  a  28  cts.  The 
market  for  beef  cattle  was  dull,  about  7000  head  sold  at 
16  a  16^  for  extra,  15  a  16  for  prime,  and  10  a  15  cts. 
for  common  to  fair.  Philadelphia.  —  Superfine  flour, 
$7.25  a  $7.75 ;  finer  grades  from  $8  to  $14.50  New  red 
wheat,  $2.35  a  $2.45,  for  good  to  choice.  Rye,  $1.67  a 
$1.72.  Yellow  corn,  $1.25.  Oats,  50  a  70  cts.  Clover- 
seed,  $8.75  a  $9.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle 
reached  about  2200  head.  Extra  sold  at  16  a  16J  cts.; 
fair  to  good,  13  a  15  cts.,  and  common,  10  a  12  cts. 
Sheep  were  dull  and  lower,  12,000  arrived  and  partly 
sold  at  from  4f  a  5f  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs,  $10  a 
$10.50  per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore. — Prime  red  wheat, 
$2.50.  Yellow  corn,  $1.15  a  $1.16.  Oats,  58  a  60  cts. 
Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.71.  No.  1 
corn,  95  cts.  Oats,  40  a  42  cts.  Cincinnati. — No.  1  red 
wheat,  $2.12  a  2.15.  No.  1  corn,  95  cts.  Oats,  57  a  58 
cts.  St.  Louis. — Prime  and  choice  wheat,  $2.18  a  $2.28. 
Corn,  $1.12,  Oats,  60  a  65  cts.  Louisville. — No.  1 
wheat,  $2.05  a  $2.10.    Corn,  $1.    Oats,  55  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  M.  M.  Morlan,  Agt.,  O.,  for  Elizabeth 
Fawcett,  R.  B.  Fawcett,  S.  Cook,  Sen.,  J.  Taylor,  and 
T.  Heald,  $2  each,  vol.  41,  from  Sarah  Alleson  and  J. 
Lynch,  $4  each,  vols.  40  and  41,  from  Achsah  Hall,  $2, 
vol.  40,  from  L.  B.  Walker,  $2,  vol.  39,  and  from  M. 
Morlan,  84  cents,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41 ;  from  G.  Macomber, 
Mass.,  $10,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41 ;  from  Sarah  Greene,  R.  I., 
$2,  vol.  41  ;  from  J.  Tyler,  N.  J.,  per  Anna  M.  Roberts, 
$4,  vols.  40  and  41 ;  from  Elizabeth  Lewis,  Pa.,  $2,  vol. 
40  ;  from  W.  Baxter,  Ind.,  $4.50,  vols.  40  and  41  ;  from 
J.  A.  Potter,  Agt.,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  41,  and  for  R.  W. 
Wright,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41,  and  for  G.  Weaver,  T. 
Bowerman,  F.  Owen,  and  A.  Mekeel,  $2  each,  vol.  41 ; 
from  S.  Hobson,  Agt.,  O.,  for  D.  M.  Mott,  $4,  vols.  40 
and  41,  for  Edwin  Rollings  worth,  $2,  vol.  41,  and  for  C. 
Engle,  $3,  to  No.  52,  vol.  40  ;  from  R.  Woodward,  N.  Y., 
$6,  vols.  21,  40,  and  41  ;  from  J.  Cope,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41, 
and  for  Elizabeth  Bundy,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Ann  Kaighn, 
N.  J.,  per  Rebecca  Kaighn,  $4,  vols.  40,  and  41  ;  from 
Parker  Hall,  Agt.,  O.,  $2,  vol.  41,  and  for  W.  Hall,  Sen., 
1.  Mitchell,  and  L.  Teber,  $2  each,  vol.  41;"  and  for  N. 
Hall,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41  ;  from  I.  Hall,  Pa.,  $2,  vol. 
41 ;  from  S.  Lincoln,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  A.  King, 
Agt.,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  41,  and  for  W.  Battey,  S.  Simkin, 
F.  Armistead,  and  Susan  King,  $2  each,  vol.  41  ;  from 
J.  Waring,  C.  W.,  $2.20,  vol.  41,  and  for  J.  Pollard, 
$2.80,  vol.  41;  from  Pbebe  McBride,  Io.,  $2,  vol.  41 ; 
from  M.  Cope,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Joshua  B.  Pusey, 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41,  and  for  Jacob  Parker,  Palmer  Good, 
and  Joel  B.  Pusey,  $2  each,  vol.  41;  from  E.  Hollings- 
worth,  Agt.,  O.,  for  W.  Picket,  $2,  vol.  41,  and  for  Jos. 
Masters,  $2,  vol.  41;  from  Lydia  A.  Hendrickson,  N.  J., 
$2,  vol.  41  ;  from  R.  P.  Gibbons,  Del.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from 
J.  Ballard,  O.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Est.  of  Danl.  Leeds, 
N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Margaretta  T.  Webb,  Pa.,  $2, 
vol.  41 ;  from  J.  Foster,  R.  I.,  per  E.  J.  Foster,  $2,  vol. 
41;  from  I.  Buffinton,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  41;  from  Jane 
Faran,  Del.,  per  R.  M.  T.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  M.  Atwater, 
Agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  H.  Fuller,  W.  Breckon,  J.  Haight,  D. 
Haight,  L.  H.  Atwater,  and  A.  Deuel,  $2  each,  vol.  41, 
and  for  W.  Brownell,  $2,  vol.  40. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Aid  Association 
will  be  held  at  No.  112  North  Seventh  St.,  on  Soventh- 
day  the  31st  inst.,  at  5  p.  m. 

Sauah  Lewis,  Secretary. 


WANTED,  A  PERMANENT  TENANT 
For  a  nice  country  home,  at  Friends'  South-westet  1 
Burial  Ground,  3|  miles  west  of  Market  St.  permane;)! 
bridge;  it  has  a  fine  large  garden  and  superior  ou  l 
buildings,  with  pasture  and  hay  sufficient  for  a  honil 
and  cow.    Apply  to  S.  F.  Troth,  1019  Cherry  St.,  Phil  | 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
An  edition  of  Memorials  of  Deceased  Friends,  Men 
bers  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  concerning  oi 
friends  Stephen  Grellet,  Hannah  Rhoads  and  Elizabef 
Pitfield.    Price  15  cents. 

For  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  304  Arch  street. 


AN  APPEAL. 
The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Person 
located  at  340  South  Front  street,  has  now  an  exhauste 
treasury.  Friends  are  solicited  to  come  forward  wit 
contributions  in  aid  of  this  worthy  charity.  Friends  i 
the  country  can  materially  assist  by  donations  of  pr< 
duce  from  their  farms,  which  should  be  sent  to  th 
Home. 

Contributions  in  money  may  be  sent  to  the  Presiden 
Dillwyn  Parrish,  1017  Cherry  St.,  or  to  the  Treasure 
Samuel  R.  Shipley,  111  South  Fourth  street. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORED 
PERSONS. 

Teachers  are  wanted  for  these  schools,  to  open  aboi 
the  first  of  Tenth  month.    Application  may  be  made 
Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  St. 
Elton  B.  Gifford,  457  Marshall  St. 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


TO  TEACHERS  OF  FREEDMEN  APPOINTED  B! 
FRIENDS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADA. 
The  time  for  opening  Freedmen's  Schools,  under  oil 
direction,'  at  Danville,  Va.,  and  in  the  State  of  Norl 
Carolina,  is  changed  from  the  2d  of  Ninth  month  to  til 
30th. 

Teachers  appointed  for  this  circuit  are  requested  | 
be  at  their  respective  posts  on,  or  before,  the  25th  | 
Ninth  month. 

(Signed)  Yardley  Warner, 

On  behalf  of  Committee  on  Appointment  of  Teachers,  h 

Philada.  8th  mo.  10th,  1867. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  four  Month 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  re-opened  after  til 
summer  vacation,  on  the  first  Second-day  in  the  Ninl 
month  next;  the  Boys'  School,  on  Cherry  street,  undl 
the  charge  of  Jesse  S.  Cheyney  as  Principal  teacbt 
and  the  Girls'  School,  on  Seventh  street,  under  that 
Margaret  Lightfoot. 

There  are  also  Primary  Schools  in  the  rooms  attacbiji. 
to  Friends'  meeting-houses  in  the  Northern  and  Weste \r" 
Districts,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  carefj^ 
elementary  instruction  of  children  who  are  too  young  (| 
attend  the  principal  schools.  | 

The  attention  of  Friends  residing  in  this  city  and  || 
neighborhood  is  respectfully  invited  to  these  seminarit 
In  the  principal  schools  their  children  may  enjoy  t 1 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  embracing  a  varieit' 
of  the  more  useful  branches  of  study  at  a  very  moder8j||) 
cost,  while  in  the  primary  schools  the  pupils  are  w  L, 
grounded  in  those  of  a  more  elementary  character,  a 

It  is  desirable  that  application  for  the  admission  jr 
pupils  should  be  made  early  in  the  session. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth-day,  11th 
Ninth  month,  1867. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  students  must  iuf 
cases  be  accompanied  by  certificates  of  character,  ai„ra 
the  studies  pursued,  signed  by,  the  last  teacher;  whiiL 
may  be  addressed  to  John  M.  Whitall,  or  James  Whitaff. 
No.  410  Race  St.;  or  to  Thomas  P.  Cope,  No.  1  Wain  f'"' 
street.  ffc 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  !P 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA  it 

Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.Worthik  ((),] 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may! 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clei 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street, Philf 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

WILLIAM  II.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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Testimony  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting, 
New  Jersey,  held  the  1th  of  Second  month, 
1856,  concerning  our  beloved  friend  Stephen 
Grellet,  deceased. 

"The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath 
peared  unto  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  denying 
godliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live 
serly,  righteously  and  godly  in  this  present 
rid  ;  looking  for  that  blessed  hope  and  the  glori- 
s  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour 
sus  Christ;  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
ht  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
to  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
rks." 

This  meeting  is  concerned  to  bear  testimony  to 
s  blessed  efficacy  and  all-sufficiency  of  this  grace, 
evinced  in  the  experiences  of  our  beloved 
end  Stephen  Grellet,  who  thereby,  without 
man  instrumentality,  was  called  with  a  high 
d  holy  calling,  when  he  was  in  the  darkness  of 
belief,  and  living  as  it  were  without  God  in  the 
rid. 

He  was  born  at  Limoges  in  France,  2nd  of 
eventh  month,  1773,  and  was  subjected  to  the 
ires  attendant  upon  wealth,  rank  and  luxury. 
!  was  trained  in  the  observances  of  the  Romish 
urch,  and  received  a  liberal  education  at  a 
litary  college. 

At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  was  chosen 
3  of  the  king's  body  guard,  but  although  a 
iier  in  times  of  extraordinary  excitement,  he 
3  preserved  from  ever  taking  human  life,  which 
imption  from  blood-guiltiness  was  through 
ny  years,  a  cause  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  had 
erved  him  for  warfare  in  the  army  of  the  Lamb. 
Jd  the  breakiug  out  of  the  French  revolution 
whole  family  of  Stephen  Grellet  were  exposed 
ianger  of  their  lives,  and  their  estate  was  con- 
ated.  His  parents  being  sentenced  to  death 
■e  actually  taken  out  for  execution,  but  were 
landed  to  prison.  Stephen  Grellet  and  his 
ther  being  taken  prisoners  of  war,  were  ordered 
)e  shot,  tbe  completion  of  which  sentence  was 
h  moment  expected,  when  some  sudden  com- 
;ion  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  escape,  and 
y  eventually  found  their  way  on  board  a  ship 
nd  to  the  West  Indies,  after  a  series  of  Provi- 
tial  deliverances,  at  one  time  actually  brushing 
inst  soldiers,  who,  with  fierce  profanity,  were 
laring  their  bloody  intentions  respecting  them, 
liter  being  engaged  in  business  for  two  years 
Demarara,  the  brothers  embarked  for  New 


and  proceeded  to  Newtown,  on  Long  Island, 
Stephen  Grellet  being  then  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  His  experiences  about  this  time  furnish  a 
signal  illustration  of  the  blessed  reality  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  immediate  and  perceptible  influ- 
ences of  tbe  Holy  Spirit:  a  doctrine  to  which  he 
was  ever  after  concerned  to  bear  witness.  It  was 
alone  by  this  powerful  influence  that  he  was 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  alienation  from  his  Al- 
mighty Father  and  gracious  Creator.  Whilst 
walking  alone  in  the  evening  twilight,  he  heard 
a  voice  sounding  in  his  ears,  "  Eternity — Eternity 
— Eternity  !"  Struck  with  the  awfulness  of  this 
voice,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  light  that 
reached  his  soul  and  manifested  to  him  his  de- 
pravity, he  cried  out:  "Surely  if  there  is  no 
God,  there  is  a  hell,  and  it  is  my  just  portion  !" 
Retiring  to  his  sleepless  bed,  he  lay  during  the 
night,  hoping  that  the  Lord  might  again  visit  and 
bring  consolation  to  his  distressed  mind.  Seclud- 
ing himself  from  society,  he  continued  for  many 
days  and  nights  in  this  waiting  state. 

About  this  time,  those  dedicated  disciples, 
Deborah  Darby  and  Rebecca  Young,  having  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  at  Newtown,  a  young  woman 
who  spoke  French,  and  who  was  of  a  seeking 
mind,  invited  Stephen  Grellet  and  his  brother  to 
attend  it  and  afterwards  to  accompany  these 
Friends  to  her  father's  house.  During  the  silence 
of  this  meeting  his  mind  was  introduced  into  a 
state  of  awful  reverence,  and  he  found  that  for 
which  he  had  been  seeking,  revealed  within  him, 
the  inward  illumination  and  the  inspeaking  voice 
[of  the  Holy  Spirit,]  ministering  the  cousolation 
tor  which  his  soul  yearned.  Thus  the  work  was 
wholly  the  Lord's,  to  whom  we  ascribe  the  glory. 
After  they  had  dined,  a  religious  opportunity  oc- 
curred. Stephen  Grellet  comprehended  little  that 
was  communicated,  till  Deborah  Darby  was  led  to 
address  herself  particularly  to  him  and  his  brother, 
when  his  spiritual  understanding  was  so  opened 
as  to  enable  him  to  feel  and  to  know  what  was 
said.  She  spoke  as  one  acquainted  with  the  whole 
course  of  his  past  life. 

Continuing  to  attend  the  small  and  silent  meet- 
ings held  at  that  town,  ha  was  at  one  of  them 
brought  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  past  sins  and 
transgressions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  deepest  distress.  Earnest  were 
his  supplications  that  He  whom  he  had  pierced 
would  speak  peace  to  his  soul;  when  in  the  riches 
of  His  everlasting  compassion  and  marvellous  con- 
descension, He  was  pleased  to  grant  tbe  request. 
His  heart  glowed  with  love  and  gratitude,  and  he 
thought  that  he  must  then  proclaim  to  others 
what  great  things  the  Lord  had  done  for  him. 
He  continued  in  this  state  of  solemn  prostration 
before  the  Most  High,  until  on  raising  his  head 
he  saw  no  oue  in  the  house  but  his  brother,  who 
was  also  bathed  in  tears. 

Our  dear  friend  was  made  a  witness  of  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  as  a  Reprover,  Teacher, 
Comforter  and  unerring  Guide.  Marvellous  were 
the  Lord's  dealings  with  him  from  time  to  time, 
and  though  in  silent  brokenness  of  spirit  he  could 
magnify  His  gracious  providence,  yet  his  allegi 


k,  where  they  landed  in  the  spring  of  1795,  ance  was  closely  proved  ;  for  when  a  clear  evidence  opeuin 


was  afforded  that  he  would  be  called  to  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  he  sought  to  be  excused, 
pleading  his  un worthiness,  his  inability,  and  his 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
Very  great  were  his  distress  and  conflict  before 
he  yielded  obedience  to  this  awful  requisition, 
but  he  was  brought  to  feel  that  it  was  only  in  en- 
tire dedication  of  body,  soul  and  spirit  that  he 
could  be  accepted,  and  fervent  were  his  aspira- 
tions that  he  might  be  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of 
his  Redeemer,  humbly  to  draw  near  to  the  throne 
of  Grace. 

Having  removed  to  Philadelphia,  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  public  ministry  was  at  the  North- 
ern District  Meeting  in  the  First  month,  17'JG. 
He  continued  in  lowliness  of  mind,  fearful  of  ex- 
ceeding in  expression,  the  more  so  as  he  was  not 
yet  a  member  of  our  religious  Society;  yet,  in 
seasons  of  weakness  and  poverty  he  was  thankful 
in  finding  the  Lord  to  be  a  God  near  at  hand,  and 
he  notes  at  this  time  that;  "  upon  serious  inquiries 
in  my  mind,  I  find  that  truly  I  love  Him,  and  am 
ready  to  forsake  all  in  obedience  to  His  divine 
requirings ;  and  I  have  prayed  earnestly  that  I 
may  be  favored  with  a  true  discernment  of  His 
will  and  an  understanding  of  His  still  small  voice." 
On  the  5th  of  the  Eighth  mouth,  he  wrote  :  "  I 
have  had  this  morning  my  mind  tenderly  turned 
towards  the  Lord,  and  have  participated  early  in 
the  breaking  of  spiritual  bread,  the  heavenly 
manna.  Oh,  what  sweetness  to  be  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord — to  be  in  an  awful  and  solemn  silence 
before  Him.  What  an  instructive  school  is  His  ! 
there  is  no  teacher  like  Him.  In  II is  presence 
we  see  our  faults,  past  and  present,  and  the  means 
to  avoid  them.  He  opens  to  us  His  mysteries, 
and  brings  joy,  peace  and  quietness  into  our 
minds,  and  goodwill  for  all  our  fellow  creatures. 
0  Lord,  let  me  more  ofteu  approach  the  throne 
of  thy  Grace.  Let  me  become  thy  true  disciple. 
Let  me  grow  in  godliness  and  charity.  Oh, 
clothe  me  with  the  white  garment,  and  let  me 
experience  that  my  name  is  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book/' 

In  the  Ninth  month  of  this  year  he  was  re- 
ceived iuto  membership,  and  notwithstanding  the 
tenderness  and  sympathy  of  Friends,  his  sense  of 
unworthiness  was  great,  of  which  the  accuser  of 
the  brethren  taking  advantage,  endeavored  to  per- 
suade him  that  in  speaking  in  the  uame  of  his 
Divine  Master,  he  had  sinned  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  brought  him  very  low.  But  as  he 
was  returning  in  anguish  of  spirit  from  an  even- 
ing meeting  i'n  which  he  had  been  disobedient, 
he  was  made  to  believe  that  the  judgments  of  an 
offended  God  would  stand  in  array  against  him 
if  he  did  not  wholly  resign  himself  to  the  work 
whereunto  he  had  been  called.  Being  by  the 
Lord's  strcugth  enabled  to  resign  his  own  will, 
the  divine  command  when  again  given,  was  at- 
tended with  such  evidence,  that  he  dared  not  re- 
sist. 

In  reliance  upon  his  inward  Teacher  he  was 
required  to  rise,  without  knowing  what  would  be 
civen  him  to  express,  and  having  uttered  a  sen- 
tence, to  wait  in  reverent  humility  for  further 
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In  the  Seventh  month  of  1797  he  went  with 
Joseph  Clark  into  New  Jersey,  to  distribute  Tes- 
taments and  religious  books  atoong  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  about  the  sea  shore,  and 
he  was  careful  to  obtain  the  UDity  of  his  friends 
at  home  (ministers  and  elders,)  before  engaging 
therein.  "I  proceeded  in  it,"  he  notes,  "with 
much  lowliness  of  spirit,  keeping  close  to  my 
Heavenly  Guide.  He  so  condescended  that  on 
my  coming  into  a  family,  it  seemed  as  if  I  could 
read  at  once  their  state,  and  a  feeling  of  Divine 
love  clothing  me,  enabled  me  to  communicate  my 
concern  for  them,  so  as  in  many  instances  to  reach 
the  witness  for  Truth  in  them.  Many  of  these 
opportunities  were  favored  seasons,  and  proved 
visitations  of  Divine  love  and  mercy  to  the 
people." 

He  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister  in  the  Third 
month,  1798,  about  which  time  he  notes  :  "  I  feel 
led  to  a  renewal  of  covenant  on  this  solemn  occa- 
sion, that  I  may  increase  in  watchfulness,  hu- 
mility, obedience  and  dedication  of  heart,  so  that, 
at  all  times,  I  may  by  my  conduct  evince  whose 
servant  I  am.  Oh,  may  I  never  lose  sight  of  the 
pit  from  whence  I  have  been  dug,  or  the  rock 
from  whence  I  have  been  hewn  !  May  I  ever 
look  at  my  steps  lest  I  fall  and  bring  a  wound 
upon  the  Truth.  May  my  heart  be  more  and 
more  single  and  low  before  the  Lord  !  I  have 
often  to  experience  that  I  am  nothing  of  myself. 
May  I  never  presume  to  move  without  feeling  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  going  before  me." 

In  this  and  the  following  three  years  he  trav- 
elled with  certificates  of  the  unity  of  Friends  in 
the  service  of  his  Divine  Master,  being,  through 
the  Lord's  continued  mercy,  preserved  in  humility 
before  Him. 

During  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1798,  Stephen  Grellet  was  unwearied 
in  his  attentions  to  the  sick,  ministering  to  their 
emergencies.  He  became  ill  with  the  prevailing 
malady,  all  prospect  of  his  recovery  was  relin- 
quished, and  he  turned  him  to  the  wall  to  die, 
with  the  peace  of  God  in  his  soul,  and  desiring  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Jesus.  At  this  moment  it 
was  distinctly  revealed  to  him  that  he  would  yet 
have  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  the  dear  Son  of 
God  in  the  North,  the  South,  the  Bast  and  the 
West.  Although  distressed  at  the  thought  of 
returning  to  the  world,  a  willingness  was  wrought 
in  him  to  go  whithersoever  his  Divine  Leader 
should  require,  and  the  prayer  of  faith  was  raised 
that  when  again  brought  to  the  near  prospect  of 
death  he  might  experience  the  same  peace  and 
the  same  glorious  prospects. 

Soon  after  this,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  but  lived  so  loose  from  the 
world  as  to  be  ready  for  the  services  into  which 
he  was  called;  and  in  the  few  years  immediately 
succeeding,  he  travelled  as  a  minister  over  most 
parts  of  this  nation  and  in  Canada. 

In  the  year  1804  he  was  married  to  our  beloved 
friend,  Pcebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  Collins. 

He  four  times  visited  Europe,  and  was  enabled 
to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  in 
the  various  European  nations.  The  first  of  these 
voyages  was  undertaken  in  the  Sixth  month, 
1807,  when  he  encountered  a  storm  of  great  vio- 
lence, in  which  he  was  "  brought  in  humble  resig- 
nation to  bow  before  Iliin  who  holds  the  winds 
in  his  fists,  who  maketh  the  clouds  His  chariot, 
and  rideth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  who  can  re- 
buke the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  make  a  great 
calm." 

At  this  time  he  wrote  as  follows  :  "  my  soul  can 
never  enough  praise  and  magnify  His  holy  name 
for  His  divine  help,  fulfilling  His  most  gracious 
promise  -to  be  a  shield,  a  rock,  a  strength,  a  sure 


hiding  place.  The  promise  has  been  renewed  to 
my  poor  drooping  soul,  that  if  I  keep  near  Him 
in  humility  and  dependence,  He  will  be  near  me 
in  the  midst  of  the  many  storms  that  I  may  ex- 
pect to  encounter  in  the  course  of  succeeding  ex- 
ercises, as  He  has  been  pleased  to  keep  me  in  a 
great  degree  of  calmness  and  resignation  above 
the  raging  elements,  so  as  to  sing  His  song  of 
'great  and  marvellous  are  Thy  works.'  Sweet, 
safe  retreat  is  the  Lord's  sanctuary — the  holy 
enclosure.  Therein,  as  with  Noah  in  the  Ark, 
storms  cannot  prevail." 

The  aggregate  time  occupied  in  his  European 
journeys  was  nearly  ten  years,  and  his  labors 
were  extensive  and  his  experiences  remarkable. 
Being  led  to  plead  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ, 
with  kings  and  rulers,  the  labor  was  blessed  to 
some  of  these  and  their  families,  as  well  as  to 
many  in  more  obscure  stations.  His  way  was 
wonderfully  made  through  dangers  and  difficulties, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  faithful  dealings  of 
the  Most  High  with  those  who  forsake  all  things 
at  His  requiring,  we  feel  bound  to  record  a  few 
instances.  At  one  time,  when,  unknown  to  him- 
self, he  was  regarded  as  a  political  spy,  and  his 
track  watched  by  the  emissaries  of  a  jealous  mon- 
archy, he  felt  a  stop  in  his  mind,  and  by  close 
attention  to  the  Hand  which  alone  could  lead  him 
in  safety,  his  feet,  without  apparent  motive,  were 
turned  into  an  unexpected  path,  and  thus  was 
avoided  a  pursuit  full  of  danger,  but  of  which  he 
was  then  and  for  many  years  ignorant.  On  an- 
other occasion,  when  embarking  on  ship-board 
under  feelings  of  discouragement,  the  language  of 
the  inspeaking  Word  to  him  was :  "  Now  I  am 
going  to  magnify  my  Name  before  thee."  The 
sea  becoming  very  tempestuous,  the  waves  on  one 
side  mountain  high,  on  the  other  a  deep  abyss, 
our  friend,  whilst  others  were  in  terror,  felt  the 
assurance  to  be  realized.  During  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  our  friend  was  often  brought  into  peril- 
ous proximity  with  the  soldiery,  but  being  never 
ashamed  of  the  garb  and  manner  of  a  Quaker,  and 
never  using  any  subterfuge,  he  was  respected  and 
allowed  to  pass  uumolested.  It  being  his  lot  to 
travel  in  the  rear  of  the  allied  army,  which  quar- 
tered by  night  in  the  towns  and  villages,  our 
friend  for  many  weeks  pursued  his  journey  in  the 
night,  holding  meetings  by  day  in  the  towns  just 
evacuated  by  the  soldiery.  The  people  in  their 
distressed  circumstances  were  glad  to  seek  for  con- 
solation by  going  in  throngs  to  these  religious 
assemblies.  A  fearful  pestilence  attended  the 
course  of  the  army,  and  many  persons  to  whom  he 
was  led  to  proclaim  the  way  of  life  and  salvation, 
were  found  dead  on  the  following  day.  Thus  a 
faithful  Creator,  in  the  midst  of  his  judgments 
remembering  mercy,  extended  to  the  people  in 
their  extremity,  the  messages  of  saving  love  and 
grace,  and  carried  His  messenger  in  safety  through 
scenes  of  varied  danger. 

It  was  his  practice  to  take  his  meals  at  the 
hotels,  where  he  frequently  met  with  the  military 
officers,  and  he  found  it  required  of  him  at  such 
times  to  keep  on  his  hat.  This  singularity  gave 
rise  to  questions  and  opened  his  way  to  explain  to 
them  the  objects  of  his  peaceable  mission,  and  the 
views  of  the  Christian  Society  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

In  various  parts  of  Europe  he  visited  the  con- 
victs in  prison,  and  was  frequently  exercised  in 
great  love  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  con- 
demned to  die.  To  the  Jews,  in  different  cities 
and  in  settlements  of  their  own,  he  preached  the 
outward  advent  and  the  spiritual  appearance  of 
Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets 
did  write.  In  many  parts  he  found  seeking  peo- 
ple, whom  the  Lord  had  favored  with  a  perception 
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of  spiritual  worship,  and  who  had  adopted  view; 
in  some  respects  analogous  to  those  of  Friends 
In  Norway  he  was  instrumental  in  the  establish 
ment  of  Meetings  for  Discipline,  and  in  Russia 
he  and  his  fellow-laborer  William  Allen,  intro 
duced  a  book  of  selections  from  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures,  which  being,  by  imperial  law,  adopted  ii 
their  schools,  was  still  retained  in  use  in  afte 
years  when  the  Bible  was  interdicted.  In  181( 
he  made  a  religious  visit  to  the  Island  of  Hayti 
In  1823  he  became  a  member  of  this  Monthl 
Meeting. 

Subsequent  to  his  last  return  from  Europe 
which  was  in  1834,  he  labored  within  the  limit; 
of  the  different  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent!  ^ 
In  these  extensive  and  arduous  journeys  he  wa: 
careful  not  to  go  forth  except  as  his  steps  wen 
ordered  of  the  Lord. 

In  conducting  his  temporal  affairs  he  was  scrui 
pulously  just  and  exemplary,  desiring  to  give  m  | 
offence  in  anything,  that  the  ministry  be  no 
blamed ;  and  having  received  freely  the  heavenh 
gift,  he  was  careful  to  make  the  Gospel  of  Chris 
without  charge.  He  was  diligent  in  the  daih  K 
perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  he  ha< 
never  read  until  he  was  awakened  by  the  Spiri 
which  gave  them  forth,  and  as  he  progressed  ii 
his  perusal  of  them,  their  spiritual  meaning  wa 
opened  to  his  understanding,  which  was  enlight 
ened  to  perceive  that  liberty  wherewith  Chris  ^ 
hath  made  his  people  free  from  the  necessity  o 
dependence  upon  forms  and  ceremonial  observan 
ces.  And  in  his  public  labors  these  preciou 
writings  were  opened,  passages  both  from  the  Oh) 
and  New  Testament  being  brought  into  view  witl 
freshness  of  life,  in  elucidation  of  the  gloriou 
plan  of  Redemption,  and  of  the  blessedness  of  th 
unspeakable  gift  of  Him,  who,  having  finisher 
his  work  in  the  prepared  body,  would  not  leav 
his  faithful  followers  comfortless. 

His  ministry  was  weighty,  and  characterize' 
by  great  simplicity.  He  was  led  to  dwell  on  th 
sinfulness  of  sin,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  aw 
fulness  of  eternity  and  the  marvellous  love  an 
mercy  of  Him  who  tasted  death  for  all  men,  tha 
all  might  live,  and  whose  light  hath  shined 
every  heart ;  exhorting  the  people,  frequentl 
with  tears,  that  they  should  not  neglect  so  gres 
salvation.  He  was  a  minister  of  consolation  ( 
the  sincere  in  heart,  and  a  nursing  father  to  th 
babes  in  Christ. 

In  his  relations  as  husband,  parent  and  frienij  jj, 
his   tenderness   and   fidelity  were   instructive  ^ 
Seeming  to  forget  his  own  sufferings  in  the  grie 
of  others,  he  went  so  long  as  health  permitte 
from  house  to  house,  and  with  humility  impartin 
consolation  and  counsel.    Even  at  his  home  Ijt 
was  careful  to  wait  on  his  ministry,  and  to  be  vei 
tender  to  the  touches  of  the  heavenly  Monitoi 
so  that  persons  who  visited  him  were  sensible 
the  weightiness  of  his  spirit,  and  often  made  p: 
takers  of  the  precious  overshadowing  which  t 
human  will  cannot  command. 

In  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  w 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  illness,  accompanie 
with  excruciating  physical  anguish,  which  he  w 
enabled  to  bear  with  patience  and  resignatio 
often  saying  that  it  was  his  desire  to  glorify  Go  ]»]';, 
and  He  gave  him  the  oportunity  to  do  it  in  suffefo 
ing.    During  spasms  of  agony  affecting  to  behold] 
and  which  sometimes  for  many  hours  togeth<  ^ 
baffled  medical  skill,  he  was  not  known  to  expre  \,!{ 
a  word  of  complaint,  and  the  utterance  which  tl  if 
extremity  of  anguish  elicited  took  the  form  4 
prayer  or  praise :  "  Dearest  Father,  be  with  tl  i(/ 
servant  \"  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trr 
in  Him  !"    "  Good  is  the  Lord !"  Patient 
"looking  unto  Jesus"  he  referred  touchingly  |jt| 
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Redeemer's  greater  sufferings.    No  ejacula- 
js  for  ease  escaped  him,  but  only  for  ability  to 
gnify  the  Dame  of  his  gracious  Lord  and  Sa- 
ur,  chiefly  desiring  the  completion  in  himself 
bis  blessed  Master's  will,  often  expressing  it  to 
his  sanctification,  and  repeatedly  appealing  to 
se  about  him  whether  they  could  not  unite 
h  him  in  the  ascription  of  gratitude  and  praise 
Him  who  was  with  him  in  the  furnace  and 
ose  everlasting  arms  were  underneath.    "  I  do 
I  complain,"  he  said  on  such  an  occasion  when 
friends  were  weeping  beside  him,  "  Whom 
Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth 
ry  son  whom  He  receiveth.    If  we  had  not 
istening  we  should  be  bastards  and  not  sons." 
\lthough   his   sickness  repeatedly  appeared 
3ly  to  be  unto  death,  he  was  again  and  again 
sed  up  to  testify  of  the  Divine  goodness,  and 
enever  able  to  do  so,  he  was  diligent  in  the 
endance  of  religious  meetings,  allowing  Deither 
lemencyof  weather  nor  physical  pain  to  induce 
q  to  seek  his  own  ease  in  preference  to  the  ser- 
e  of  Him  who  had  redeemed  his  life  from  de- 
action  and  to  whom,  with  full  purpose  of  heart, 
had  dedicated  his  days.    We  believe  it  may  be 
orded  that  whilst  his  outward  man  failed,  the 
rard  was  renewed  day  by  day. 
Within  the  last  few  months,  although  his 
jngth  was  evidently  yielding,  he  was  rarely 
lent  from  our  meetings  either  for  worship  or 
eipline,  his  last  attendance  being  at  our  Month- 
Meeting  eight  days  before  his  decease.  On 
s  occasion  he  spoke  on  "  the  joy  of  believing," 
i  participated  in  the  business,  but  was  obliged 
withdraw  before  the  adjournment.    He  was 
m  this  time  confined  to  the  house  in  extreme 
ysical  anguish,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  re- 
jsted  that  his  friends  might  be  informed  that 
mgh    tribulation   abounded,  consolation  did 
tch  more  abound.    Remarking  upon  his  re- 
ining strength  of  pulse,  and  that  he  might  yet 
re  much  to  suffer,  he  added  :  "  I  desire  not 
y  to  do  so  submissively  but  cheerfully.  These 
Ferings  are  indeed  agonizing,  but  in  this  my 
lr  of  extremity,  my  Heavenly  Father  has  not 
saken  me  but  is  comforting  me.    I  have  had 
advocate  his  cause,  and  dow  I  am  called  to 
ve  by  patiently  suffering,  and  to  glorify  Him 
n  in  the  fires."    His  humility  and  love  of  the 
ise  of  Truth  were  at  this  deeply  afflictive  period 
his  experience  remarkably  evidenced,  his  fear 
ng  lest,  during  these  paroxysms,  any  thing 
uld  escape  from  him  or  should  occur  to  bring 
hade  upon  it  or  to  weaken  his  testimony  to  the 
ver  and  efficacy  of  Divine  Grace  to  strengthen 
recipient  thereof  to  bear  and  to  suffer  in  a 
nner  becoming  a  christian.    In  child-like  sim- 
ity  he  requested  some  who  were  with  him,  to 
ercede  as  ability  might  be  afforded,  for  his  pre- 
station from  any  thing  calculated  to  hurt  the 
ise.    Being  asked  how  he  felt,  he  simply  an- 
red  :  "  My  dear  Master  is  very  good  to  me." 
ain  :  "  I  cannot  think  that  I  shall  be  forsaken, 
that  careth  for  the  sparrows  will  surely  re- 
nbor  me."     "  My  heart  and  my  strength 
eth,  but," — and  an  expressive  smile  told  his 
ption  of  the  remainder  of  the  text  which  he 
recited  a  short  time  previous.    In  a  severe 
sm,  he  said  :  "  Do  not  be  discouraged — it  is 
7  the  flesh."    The  12th  and  13th  of  Eleventh 
ith  were  days  of  almost  constant  agony,  but 
i  groan  was  turned  into  a  prayer  ending  with 
it  my  will  but  thine  be  done."  Towards 
oing  on  the  14th  he  petitioned  for  a  ruitiga 


a  peaceful  communion  in  the  spiritual  life.  He 
slept  sweetly  much  of  the  following  day,  and  a 
little  before  noon  on  Sixth  day  the  lGtli  of  Elev- 
enth month,  1855,  without  any  stiuggle,  with 
his  family  around  him,  in  the  prevalence  of  a 
peaceful  and  profound  solemnity,  his  mortal  life 
ceased. 


Ventilation, 

Look  at  an  asthmatic  sitting  before  an  open 
window,  regardless  of  the  cold,  though  it  be 
winter,  with  his  chest  heaving  laboriously,  and 
his  countenance  expressive  of  exquisite  anguish. 
What  is  the  matter?  Is  he  in  pain  ?  No.  What 
then,  is  the  distress?  It  is  simply  from  want  of 
a  due  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  spasm  in  his  lungs 
not  only  prevents  the  free  admission  of  air  from 
without,  but  the  free  egress  of  that  which  is  with- 
in, so  that  the  air  which  is  in  the  lungs  is  a  mix- 
ture of  foul  and  good  air. 

When  so  many  died  in  the  famous  Black  Hole 
at  Calcutta,  it  was  because  the  pure  air  was  so 
shut  out,  that  they  could  not  even  get  as  much  as 
the  asthmatic  does. 

Here  we  have  palpable  results,  and  they  startle 
us ;  and  yet  we  may  be  suffering  from  day  to  day, 
in  so  small  a  way  as  to  be  imperceptible,  the  evil 
results  of  deficiency  of  air,  which  may  so  accumu- 
late as  to  impair  the  health,  and  even  perhaps 
ultimately  destroy  life.  It  is  only  a  few  that  oc- 
casionally lose  their  lives  suddenly  from  want  of 
air,  but  a  comparatively  slight  but  continuous  de- 
ficiency in  its  supply  is  constantly  destroying  vast 
multitudes  by  a  slow  poisoning 

A  good  supply  of  fresh  air  is  an  imperative 
necessity.  Such  a  supply  it  is  easy  to  get  when 
we  are  out  of  doors  ;  but  we  do  not  get  it  when  we 
are  in  doors  unless  we  make  special  provision  for 
it ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  we  take  measures  to 
secure  ventilation 

A  proper  supply  of  pure  air  in  our  habitations 
and  places  of  public  meeting  costs  something,  at 
least  in  cold  weather.  That  is  the  chief  difficulty 
Economy  is  in  the  way.  Less  fuel  is  required 
with  defective  than  with  proper  ventilation. 

A  small  room  closely  shut  up  is  warmed  at  less 
expense  than  a  large  room  with  suitable  inlets  for 
fresh  air  and  outlets  for  foul 

The  necessity  for  freeness  in  ventilation  may  be 
seen  if  we  look  at  the  amount  of  fresh  air  required 
for  consumption.  Each  person  requires  a  gallon 
every  minute,  that  is,  fourteen  hundred  and  forty 
gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  small  and  closely  shut-up  apartments,  and 
large  gatherings  of  people  in  public  buildings,  as 
they  are  ordinarily  constructed,  are  incompatible 
with  any  such  supply  as  this. 

That  you  may  see  clearly  what  the  necessity  for 
ventilation  is,  observe  what  the  lungs  actually  do 
with  the  air  which  they  receive.  Pure  air  is 
composed  of  three  gases  in  certain  proportions 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid ;  this  latter 
being  in  very  small  quantity.  These  proportions 
are  altered  in  the  lungs,  so  that  the  air  which  is 
breathed  out  is  different  from  that  which  is  breath- 
ed in.  It  has  less  of  oxygen  and  more  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  less  vivifying  by  the  loss  of 
oxygen — that  is,  is  thus  negatively  injured — and 
it  has  also  acquired  a  positively  bad  character  by 
the  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid.  Much  increase 
of  this  renders  the  air  palpably  poisonous. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  great  lack  of  ventilation, 
as  there  often  is  in  small  rooms  in  dwellings,  or 
in  crowded  public  assemblies,  much  injury  is  done 


there  will  inevitably  be  an  accumulation  of  evil 
results,  seen  in  a  broken-down  system,  in  positive 
disease,  and  at  length  in  death. 

Observe  what  provision  is  made  in  nature  for 
the  constant  purification  of  the  air,  and  how  this 
is  often  more  or  less  defeated  by  the  arrangements 
of  man.  As  oxygen  is  taken  up  in  the  lungs  of 
all  animals,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  sent  forth 
from  them,  breathing  is  continually  deteriorating 
the  air.  But  this  is  remedied  by  a  counter  opera- 
tion. 

Every  leaf  that  you  see  is  doing  just  the  oppo- 
site of  what  lungs  do — it  takes  in  carbonic  acid 
and  emits  oxygen — so  that  there  is  an  r-xoh;ingo 
going  on  between  leaves  and  lungs.  In  this  way 
the  due  proportion  of  the  ingredients  of  the  air  is 
everywhere  maintained,  so  tliat  if  the  chemist 
examines  air  taken  from  various  quarters  of  the 
earth  he  always  finds  precisely  the  same  propor- 
tions. 

But  this  is  true  only  of  air  that  is  free,  and  not 
of  that  which  is  shut  up  where  there  are  sourceH 
of  contamination.  Wherever  there  is  breathinir 
going  on,  if  ventilation  be  not  properly  attend.;. 1 
to  there  is  a  want  of  these  natural  proportions, 
and  the  deterioration  is  increased  by  fires  and 
ights,  for  they,  like  lungs,  use  up  oxygeD,  and 
return  carbonic  acid  to  the  air. 

There  is  still  another  important  provision  for 
the  purification  of  air.  The  three  ingredients  of 
the  air  are  not  of  the  same  specific  gravity.  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  decidedly  heavier  than  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  therefore  has  a  tendency 
to  lie  below  them,  as  water  lies  below  oil.  Now 
if  this  tendency  were  not  obviated  in  some  way, 
the  carbonic  acid,  generated  from  lungs  and  fires 
and  various  decompositions,  would  accumulate  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  pushing  up  the  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  above  it,  as  water  does  oil,  and 
would  destroy  life,  and  put  out  fires  everywhere. 

But  this  tendency  is  obviated  by  another — the 
tendency  of  gases  to  miugle  together.  It  is  ju-t 
as  the  heavier  water  does  not  remain  below  the 
lighter  alcohol  poured  upon  it,  but  mixes  with  it. 
Agitation  promotes  this  mingling,  and  therefore, 
in  ventilation,  the  communication  of  motion  to 
the  air  is  an  important  measure,  and  should  be 
accomplished  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  in- 
convenience.— London  Herald. 


In  Carbondale,  Pa.,  in  1849,  I  was  one  day 
walking  along  the  street  with  my  little  son,  then 
about  three  or  four  years  old.  Looking  before  us 
a  few  rods,  I  saw  the  sidewalk  broken  by  a  deep 
ditch  which  had  been  cut  through  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  pipe  or  something  of  the  sort.  Two 
planks  had  been  laid  across  the  chasm  for  the 
convenience  of  passers-by.  On  seeing  it  I  in- 
stantly thought,  now  I  will  see  what  Willie  will 
do  when  he  comes  to  see  it.  So  we  walked  on 
and  talked  on,  and  when  we  were  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  place,  I  knew  by  his  sudden  start  that 
my  boy  had  then  first  seen  the  dangerous  place  to 
which  we  were  coming.  He  was  graspiug  the 
middle  finger  of  my  left  hand.  Instantly  he  let 
go  his  grasp  of  me  and  reached  his  hand  up  that 
I  might  grasp  him,  as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  dare  not 
trust  my  own  strength  to  hold  on  to  father  now,  I 
want  father  to  hold  on  to  me."  It  was  an  appeal 
from  his  power  to  mine,  a  new  abandonment  of 
himself  to  my  control,  in  view  of  a  new  danger. 
1  said  at  the  time,  thank  God  for  this  lesson  of 
faith  taught  me  by  the  child,  and  I  know  by  ex- 


of  suffering,  if  consistent  with  his  Heavenly  to  the  health  by  the  diminution  of  vigor  from  the  perience  how  blessed  it  is  to  yield  up  the  soui  to 
her's  will,  very  soon  after  which  the  pain  loss  of  oxygen,  and  by  the  direct  poisonous  influ-|  ^od  by  deeper  consecrations  when  Borrows  are 
lly  ceased,  and  whilst  he  took  no  notice  of  ex-  ence  of  the  added  carbonic  acid.    And  if  the  ex- :  multiplied  ^  and   dangers   threaten.  —  MtWOQ 
al  things,  his  reverent  countenance  indicated  Iposure  of  these  deleterious  influences  be  frequent,  |  Jlome  Journal. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Blackberry  Story. 

Edmund  Morris,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  writes 
to  Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture : 

"The  blackberry  having  lately  taken  its  place 
in  horticultural  staples,  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  hundreds  of  acute  and  persevering  seekers  after 
fresh  novelties.  Its  commercial  value  has  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  It  fully  equals  the 
raspberry  in  productiveness,  and  as  a  general  rule, 
far  outstrips  the  strawberry.  In  this  section, 
where  the  two  great  city  markets  are  within  a  few 
hours  of  us,  the  profit  from  a  well-managed  acre 
will  pay  the  fee  of  the  land  annually.  A  gentle- 
man within  two  miles  of  me,  by  way  of  interest 
ing  his  son  (a  young  lad)  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
gave  him  the  free  use  of  an  acre  to  cultivate  as  he 
pleased.  The  shrewd  boy  located  a  half-acre  on 
one  side  of  his  father's  barn-yard,  and  the  other 
on  the  opposite  side.  He  could  thus  trundle  out 
a  dozen  barrow-loads  of  manure  upon  his  ground 
whenever  so  disposed.  He  planted  his  acre  in 
Lawton  blackberries;  cultivated  them  himself 
and  last  year  his  gross  sales  of  fruit  amounted  to 
8600. 

The  year  preceding,  his  clear  profit  from  the 
same  acre  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
have  walked  through  this  magnificent  creation  of 
juvenile  care  and  shrewdness,  and  must  confess 
that  no  engineering  ot  my  own  in  the  same  line 
has  been  able  to  equal  it.  The  contents  of  the 
convenient  barn-yard  told  powerfully  on  the  canes, 
but  more  powerfully  on  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  fruit.  The  fee  of  the  land,  though  in  the 
best  location,  was  much  less  valuable  than  the 
annual  crop. 

Within  gun-shot  of  this  field  are  ten  acres  of 
the  same  berry,  which  last  year  yielded  a  net  profit 
of  four  thousand  two  hundred  dollars — more  than 
the  land  would  sell  for. 

The  father  of  the  lad  referred  to  was  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  in  Philadelphia;  but  he 
never  realized  such  profits  as  he  thus  saw  his  en- 
terprising son  to  be  annually  securing.  The 
example  set  before  him  by  the  lad,  inflamed  his 
ambition  to  drop  some  one  or  two  branches  of 
agriculture,  and  take  to  raising  briars  also.  He 
began  his  plantings  several  years  ago, — for  the 
son  has  long  been  harvesting  very  payiug  crops — 
and  has  been  planting  annually  from  the  increase 
of  his  own  fields,  until  he  now  has  thirty  acres  of 
Lawtons.  Last  winter  he  cut  down  an  apple 
orchard  of  large  bearing  trees,  to  make  room  for 
more  briars.  The  profit  from  the  latter  far  out- 
stripped the  best  orchard  in  the  county. 

It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  commercial  value 
of  the  blackberry  has  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, in  Burlington  at  least,  and  doubtless  in  a 
thousand  other  localities." 

Let  this  little  incident  stimulate  other  parents 
who  have  landed  property,  to  do  likewise,  not  for 
the  pecuniary  profit  alone  to  their  sons,  but  that 
it  may  be  the  means  of  inculcating  a  fondness  for 
country  pursuits,  and  keep  them  from  much  evil, 
by  giving  them  employment  for  leisure  moments 
whereby  they  can  feel  they  are  reaping  a  reward. 


Selected. 

First-day  25th  of  3d  mo.  1804,  Richard  Jordan 
says  in  his  journal,  "  At  our  meeting  I  was 
favored  with  rather  uncommon  peace  and  tran- 
quility of  mind,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  it, 
I  had  considerable  communication,  I  thought  with 
a  good  degree  of  clearness  ;  but  very  soon  after 
meeting  a  fear  possessed  my  mind,  that  it  had 
been  too  much  my  own,  or  at  least  that  notwith- 
standing the  vision  seemed  to  be  clear,  I  had  taken 
my  own  time  in  opening  it  to  others,  and  for  a 


considerable  time  after  I  felt  miserable.  Lord,  if 
it  be  thine  hand  that  is  thus  chastening  me,  go  on, 
spare  not,  nor  let  thine  eye  pity  until  thou  hast 
made  a  full  end,  and  brought  me  into  unreserved 
conformity  to  thy  own  blessed  mind  and  will  con- 
cerning me,  as  thou  art  pleased  clearly  to  mani- 
fest it  to  me  on  all  occasions  ;  that  so,  0  Lord,  I 
may  be  preserved  watchful  and  attentive,  not  only 
to  the  opening  of  thy  holy  visions  of  light,  but 
also  to  the  times  and  seasons,  as  thou  art  pleased 
to  make  them  known  in  thy  own  blessed  power. 
So,  0  Lord,  take  unto  thee  thy  own  power,  and 
rule  and  reign  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  over 
all,  who  art  God  over  all,  blessed  forevermore. 
Amen." 


Selected. 

ONE  THING  IS  NEEDFUL. 
"  But  one  thing  is  needful,  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that 
good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her." 

Ah  1  the  heart  that  has  forsaken' 

All  things  to  secure  the  one, 
In  the  secret  of  its  chambers 

Finds  the  joy  of  heaven  begun. 

Ah  !  the  heart  that  is  contented 

Nought  to  know  save  God  alone, 
In  the  fulness  of  His  blessing 

Finds  a  peace  before  unknown. 

Ah  !  the  heart  that  once  has  bathed 

In  salvation's  boundless  sea, 
In  its  waters  drops  the  burden 

Of  a  lifetime's  misery. 

Ah!  the  heart  that  lives  dissevered 

From  the  vain  delights  of  time, 
By  a  peaceful  path  is  treading 

Through  this  vale  of  tears  and  crime. 

0  that  thus  we  could  surrender 

Worldly  pomp,  and  pride,  and  show, 

Seeking  Him  in  whom  is  centred 
All  of  good  that  man  can  knowl 

0  that  thus  His  blessed  presence 

In  our  hearts  we  here  enjoyed  1 
For  without  Him  all  is  dreary, — 

Earth  is  dark,  and  vain,  and  void. 

0  that  thus  our  eyes  were  resting 

Evermore  on  Christ  our  King, 
Until  conscience  lose  its  burden, 

Life  its  load,  and  death  its  sting! 

Oh  !  Thou  fount  of  every  blessing, 

Draw  us  by  the  cross,  till  we, 
Heart  and  soul,  and  will  and  spirit, 

Are  forever  one  with  Thee. 

Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther. 


Selected. 


THEY  SAY. 
They  say — ah,  well  I  suppose  they  do? 
But  can  they  prove  the  story  true  ? 
Suspicion  may  arise  from  naught 
But  malice,  envy,  want  of  thought; 
Why  count  thyself  among  the  "  they" 
Who  whisper  what  they  dare  not  say  ? 

They  say — but  why  the  tale  rehearse, 
And  help  to  make  the  matter  worse? 
No  good  can  possibly  accrue 
From  telling  what  may  be  untrue; 
And  is  it  not  a  nobler  plan 
To  speak  of  all  the  best  you  can? 

They  say — well  if  it  should  be  so, 
Why  need  you  tell  the  tale  of  woe? 
Will  it  the  better  wrong  redress  ? 
Or  make  one  pang  of  sorrow  less? 
Will  it  the  trring  one  restore, 
Henceforth  to  "  go  and  sin  no  more  1" 

They  say — oh  pause  and  look  within  1 
See  how  thy  heart  inclines  to  sin  I 
Watch,  lest  in  dark  temptation's  hour 
Thou,  too,  shouldst  siuk  beneath  its  power! 
Pity  the  frail — weep  o'er  their  fall, 
But  speak  of  good,  or  not  at  all  I 


A  Balloon  Survey  of  a  Coming  Storm. — Tl 
English  aeronaut  Coxwell  writes  the  following  a. 
count  of  a  remarkable  series  of  storm  observatioi 
in  his  balloon  : 

"  I  ascended  from  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydei 
ham,  and  witnessed,  during  a  tour  into  Berkshir 
the  peculiar  formation  of  vapor  and  clouds  whic 
ended  in  one  of  the  most  disastrous  storms  oj 
record.  When  we  rose  over  the  centre  transej 
the  country  southward  was  clear  for  many  a  mi' 
distant.  Towards  London,  however,  and  down  I 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  heavy  vapor  rose  u! 
from  the  river,  and  continued  westward  until 
mixed  with  the  London  fog.  It  ceased  to  folio 
the  river's  course  at  Chelsea,  and  so  clear  was  tl 
water  at  Richmond  round  to  Chertsey,  that  v, 
discerned  patches  of  weeds  at  the  bottom  of  tl 
Thames,  as  numerous  boats  rowed  over  its  tran 
parent  surface.  From  the  metropolis  this  lor 
line  of  leaden  vapor  made  a  continuous  coun 
towards  Windsor  Castle,  so  that  it  was  impossib 
to  discern  the  Castle.  As  Captain  Woodga 
wished  to  visit  the  barracks,  I  descended  near  tl 
Great  Park,  and,  taking  in  sand  equal  to 
weight,  M.  Woodgate  and  I  reascended  with  tl 
intention  of  going  on  further. 

"  We  had  not  long  entered  upon  our  secor 
voyage  when  the  clouds  gathered  overhead  in 
tempestuous  form ;  the  deep  line  of  mist  restii 
on  the  earth  had  effected  a  reunion  with 
Thames.  On  passing  over  it  the  temperature  w 
less  by  six  degrees  at  four  thousand  feet  than 
was  at  a  similar  altitude  when  we  moved  in 
clearer  atmosphere.  I  observed  that  twice  pi 
viously  I  had  seen  that  kind  of  cloudscope,  ai 
that  each  time  it  was  followed  by  stormy  weath<> 
At  8  30  heavy  clouds  gathered  up  from  the  sou 
and  west.  We  were  then  passing  Reading,  whi 
was  lighted  up  with  gas.  The  clouds  were  fa 
closing  in  around  us,  and  fine  rain  began  to  fa 
At  last  these  huge  clouds,  the  land  mist  ar 
northerly  masses  of  vapor  all  met,  and  so  dark  ai 
dreary  was  the  landscape  that  we  descended 
Englefield  Farm,  and  had  not  long  packed  up  b 
fore  the  rain  commenced. 

"  This  was  not  an  ascent  for  meteorologic 
observations,  and  I  only  had  with  me  a  the 
mometer  and  barometer;  but  the  cloud  modific 
tions  were  most  striking,  and  have,  witho 
doubt,  an  interesting  connection  with  the  law 
storms." 


! 


The  Christian's  Gloomy  Death ;  or  The  Wat 
ing  to  His  Three  Profligate  Sons. — A  pious  pare' 
had  three  sons,  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  a 
monitions  and  instructions,  mingled  with  ma;  lb 
prayers  and  tears,  grew  up  to  manhood  in  seep 
cism  and  profligacy.  The  father  lay  dying;  an 
conceiving  that  it  might  perhaps  produce  a  go 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  abandoned  ch 
dren,  to  let  them  see  how  a  christian  died,  t 
friends  of  the  family  introduced  them  to  the  be 
side  of  their  expiring  parent.  But  to  their  u 
speakable  grief,  the  good  man  died  without  a 
expression  of  christian  confidence,  and  appear 
destitute  of  those  strong  consolations  which  1 
lievers  in  Jesus  often  experience  in  the  closi 
scene.  It  was  now  apprehended  that  the  effect 
this  melancholy  circumstance  on  the  young  m  i 
would  be,  to  confirm  them  in  their  prejudil  y 
against  religion,  and  afford  them,  in  their  opinio 
a  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was  a  cunningly  ( 
vised  fable.  However,  it  was  not  so  :  the  ways 
God  are  not  as  our  ways,  neither  are  His  thougl  % 
as  our  thoughts.  A  few  days  after  the  funer 
the  younger  brother  entered  the  room  in  whi 
the  two  others  were;  and,  observing  that  he  h 
been  weeping,  they  inquired  the  cause  of  his  gri  , 
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have  been  thinking,"  said  he,  "  of  the  death 
our  father."  "Ah,"  said  they,  "  a  dismal 
th  it  was ;  what  truth  or  reality  can  there  be 
•eligion,  when  such  a  man  as  he  died  in  such 
ate  of  mind  ?"  "  It  has  not  affected  me  in 
i  way,"  replied  the  younger  brother;  "  we  all 
w  what  a  holy  life  our  father  led,  and  what  a 
imy  death  he  died;  now  I  have  been  thinking 
■  dreadful  our  death  must  be,  who  lead  such  a 
ked  life  !"  The  observation  was  like  an  arrow 
heir  consciences;  they  began  to  be  alarmed, 
ultimately  became  as  eminent  for  godliness 
heir  exemplary  parent  had  been. 

he  of  Distilled  Water. — In  M.  Quin's  report 
d  the  Pari}  Exhibition,  reference  is  made  to 
use  of  distilled  water  at  the  Wallaroo  Copper 
ies  in  South  Australia,  stating  that  until  tanks 
collecting  rain  water  had  been  constructed, 
srhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Id,  there  was  a  population  of  some  thousands, 
1  all  their  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  &c,  drinking 
a  distillata."  As  many  readers  may  not  be 
re  of  the  fact,  it  may  be  interesting  here  to 
ition  that  in  the  rainless  region  of  the  Pacific 
it  of  South  America,  the  entire  population  of 

country  between  about  the  18th  and  28th 
illels  of  south  latitude,  or  some  600  miles  from 
;h  to  north,  including  the  important  towns  of 
3era,  Cobija,  Iquique,  Pisagua,  and  several 
or  ports,  have  for  many  years  derived  their 
ply  of  potable  water  from  the  sea  water  of  the 
ific,  distilled  in  greater  part  by  coal  imported 
a  England,  and  costing  above  £3  per  ton. 
lot  only  is  a  population  of  many  thousand  in- 
itants,  principally  engaged  in  the  mines  of 

district,  as  well  as  a  still  larger  number  of 
3ts  of  burden  and  other  animals,  supplied  from 
:  source,  but  even  the  locomotives  on  the  Co- 
50  and  Caldera  railway,  and  some  steam  en- 
3S  for  other  purposes,  are  actually  driven  with 
illed  water.  For  a  distance  of  some  thirty  to 
'  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  very  few  natural 
ngs  are  met  with  in  this  rainless  desert,  and 
in  met  with  they  are  seldom  sufficiently  free 
a  saline  matter  to  be  potable. —  Chem.  News. 

Come  unto  Me  and  1  will  give  you  Rest." — 
s  well  known  invitation  of  our  Lord,  "  Come 

0  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and 
ill  give  you  rest,"  knows  no  exclusion.  It 
resses  us  by  a  description  which  is  common  to 
lanity ;  its  boast  and  glory  is  that  it  is  intended 
all  who  need  it,  all  who  labor  and  are  heavy 
sn.  It  does  not  even  pry  into  the  cause  of  our 
lessness;  it  does  not  ask  what  occasions  our 
ress ;  it  only  enquires  whether  or  not  we  are 
subjects  of  disquietude.  In  uttering  it,  our 
d  undoubtedly  selected  language  which  would 
it  the  condition,  and  fall  soothingly  on  the  ear 
very  man.  His  eye  travelled  over  scenes  and 
tes  of  human  woe,  in  which  he  saw  the  strug- 

of  poverty;  the  disappointments  of  ambition; 
misgivings  of  the  self-righteous;  and  the  ex- 
3ted  efforts  of  the  sinner  lashed  by  the  re- 
aches of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  aiming  to 
pe  from  a  load  of  guilt.  His  omniscience 
jtrated  every  heart,  and  saw  the  tooth  of  care 
oding  the  peace,  not  merely  of  the  poor  and 
3ted,  but  preying  alike  on  the  learned,  the 
Ithy,  and  the  mighty  of  the  earth.  He  beheld 
>rm  in  which  every  one  was  seeking  for  shel- 
without  knowing  where  to  obtain  it;  and 
ntarily  exposing  himself  to  all  its  horrors,  he 
sed  forth  into  the  midst  of  it  and  exclaimed, 

1  a  heart  which  felt  and  bled  for  them  all, 
•me  unto  me  and  I  will  give  you  rest." — Dr. 
ris. 


From  "Tho  British  Friend." 

No  one,  I  think,  who  has  looked  with  a  thought 
ful  eye  upon  the  state  of  our  religious  Society, 
but  must  be  aware  that  a  painful  difference  of 
sentiment  exists  amongst  us.  It  is  seen  in  various 
forms,  and  on  many  occasions;  and  in  the  obser- 
vations I  am  about  to  make  I  wish  to  approach 
the  subject  with  the  solemnity  befitting  a  question 
which  so  intimately  concerns  our  well-being  as  a 
religious  body,  and  our  reputation  and  influence 
in  the  world  at  large.  There  was  a  paragraph 
lately  in  the  Nonconformist  relative  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  the  decline  in  our  numbers  as  a 
religious  society.  This  was  attributed  to  two 
causes — birth  membership,  and  the  want  of  a 
missionary  spirit.  Of  the  first  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say  than  that  I  consider  it  to  be  a  con- 
siderable source  of  weakness,  and  out  of  harmony 
with  our  general  principles.  Of  the  second,  the 
need  of  greater  missionary  zeal — a  view  shared  in 
by  many  of  our  members — I  regard  it  as  putting 
the  effect  for  the  cause.  The  early  Friends, 
largely  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  their  Divine 
Master,  were  devoted  and  self-denying  men,  fitted 
and  prepared  for  the  work  given  them  to  do,  full 
of  zeal  and  the  true  missionary  spirit;  being  con- 
verted men,  it  was  their  mission  to  convert  others, 
but  until  a  great  and  radical  change  had  been 
wrought  in  themselves,  often  in  secret  and  solitary 
places,  and  under  much  privation  and  suffering, 
they  went  not  forth  to  convert  others. 

Of  the  Son  of  man  himself,  as  Erasmus  has 
well  said,  "  It  was  not  until  after  he  had  been 
tried  and  proved  by  forty  days'  fast,  and  the 
temptation  of  Satan,  that  he  commenced  the  work 
of  preaching."  Why  then  should  his  followers 
be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  same  law? 
And  this,  whether  we  look  at  the  highest  ex- 
ample— the  primitive  christians,  or  our  predeces- 
sors in  religious  profession — is  the  true  gospel 
method.  But  to  engage  in  such  labors  without 
the  necessary  preparation  and  training  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  is  but  to  "  compass  ourselves 
about  with  sparks  of  our  own  kindling,"  to  result 
only  in  disappointment.  A  revival  of  true  Quak- 
erism must  precede  the  growth  of  a  missionary 
spirit;  the  latter  is  the  direct  and  necessary  fruit 
of  the  former.  Missionary  zeal  will  not  create 
a  revival,  but  the  restoration  of  our  ancient  faith 
and  practice  will  give  birth  to  the  true  missionary 
spirit.  An  advocate  of  foreign  missionary  enter- 
prise quotes  a  paragraph  from  the  address  of 
Daniel  Wheeler  to  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  as  an 
authority  on  his  side  the  question  ;  and  if  the 
-entiments  of  one  whose  orthodoxy  and  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  our  Society  cannot  be  gain- 
said, were  in  harmony  with  this  writer's  views,  he 
has  good  reason  for  maintaining  his  position,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  this  inference  can  fairly  be  drawn 
from  the  premises.  Daniel  Wheeler  declares  his 
belief  that  if  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the 
world,  had  not  alienated  our  hearts  from  heavenly 
things,  many  would  have  been  raised  up  amongst 
us,  ere  this,  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  which  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  distant  and 
heathen  lands.  He  traces  our  inaction  and  luke- 
warmness  to  its  right  cause,  and  implies  that  if 
the  cause  were  removed,  the  effect  would  cease, 
and  we  should  again  shine  forth  "as  lights  in  the 
world,  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  that  cannot  be 
hid."  He  deplores  our  shortcomings  and  unfaith- 
fulness, and  solemnly  warns  us  to  beware  lest  the 
kingdom  of  God  be  taken  from  us,  and  given  to 
a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this  that  can  be  fairly  construed 
into  an  approval  or  encouragement  of  missionary 
effort  upon  any  other  ground  than  the  direct  lead- 
ing and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  a  clear  and 


imperative  call  upon  the  servant  of  Christ  as  to 
the  prophet  of  old,  "  Arise,  go  to  Ninevah,  that 
great  city,  and  preach  unto  it  the  preaching  that 
I  bid  thee." 

While  some  of  our  members  look  upon  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  amongst  us  with  feelings  of 
hope  and  encouragement,  others  can  by  no  meaDS 
take  this  cheering  view  of  it.  If  there  is  a  re- 
vival, where  are  the  signs  J*  I  see  little  in  the 
present  aspect  and  action  of  the  body.  "  Re- 
vivals," as  they  are  popularly  termed,  are  usually 
accompanied  by  much  religious  excitement  and 
activity,  but  they  seem  to  be  temporary  and  short- 
lived, leaving  few  solid  results.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  a  "revival"  among  the  civilians  and 
military  employed  in  the  Woolwich  arsenal,  but 
we  do  not  hear  that  it  resulted  in  that  warlike 
establishment  beating  its  swords  into  plough- 
shares. Nor  did  a  subsequent  "revival"  in  the 
United  States  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  sangui- 
nary and  desolating  war,  wherein  thousands  of  the 
youth  and  flower  of  the  population  were  consigned 
to  a  violent  and  premature  death,  leaving  widows 
and  orphans  to  mourn  over  their  bitter  loss.  But 
a  revival  in  our  religious  Society,  to  be  genuine, 
would  appear  to  me  to  exhibit  a  very  different 
appearance.  If  "  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh 
not  with  observation,"  surely  something  consistent 
with  this  should  be  regarded  as  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  our  profession.  Still  water  is 
the  deepest,  and  the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  may  be  the  herald  of  important  events.  A 
searching  at  the  root,  a  working  beneath  the  sur- 
face to  find  the  spiritual  depths  of  the  true 
foundation,  and  make  our  anchorage  there,  may 
be  so  little  demonstrated  by  any  external  signs, 
that  the  humble  disciple  working  patiently  and 
hopefully  in  his  allotment,  may,  like  the  prophet 
of  old,  be  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  seven 
thousand  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
image  of  Baal,  but  whom  the  great  Head  of 
the  church  may  be  secretly  preparing  to  take  part 
in  the  restoration  of  his  church  to  her  primitive 

The  "church  of  the  future,"  says  a  late  writer, 
"  if  it  ever  comes  into  being,  must  rise,  like  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  without  sound  of  axe  or 
hammer.  It  must  be  planted  like  the  gospel 
itself,  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  the  smallest  of 
all  seeds,  but  capable,  under  the  divine  blessing, 
of  becoming  in  time  a  great  tree." 

"  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place 
sweet  water  and  bitter?"  yet  something  analoti  m- 
to  this  is  transpiring  amougst  us.  While  some 
under  our  name  are  proposing  such  alterations  in 
our  religious  usages  as  amount  to  a  reconstruction 
and  formation  upon  a  different  basis,  destructive 
of  the  characteristic  and  distinctive  traits  of  our 
religious  system,  and  eventually  of  Quakerism 
itself,  others,  with  evidently  the  best  intentions, 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the 
various  philanthropic  enterprises — the  Bible  read- 
ings, prayer  or  devotional  meetings,  and  other 
movements  of, a  similar  character,  which  arc  to 
be  found  in  this  city  in  full  operation,  within  the 
walls  of  the  Bedford  Institute;  and  a  third  class 
take  no  part  in  these  matters,  as  not  being  in 
their  line  of  service,  or  having  no  true  fellowship 
therewith. 

"  For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great 
searchings  of  hearts."  I  believe  the  root  of  all 
our  difficulties — unconscious  as  some  of  us  may 
be  of  it — is  to  be  found  in  a  departure  from,  or 
distrust  in,  the  monitions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
our  guide,  instructor,  and  deliver,  in  every  possi- 
ble contingency  that  may  arise  in  the  church  and 
the  world,  whereby  we  have  lost  the  true  spiritual 
discernment,  and  become  more  or  less  conformed 
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to  the  world,  its  maxims,  fashions,  and  allure 
ments.  To  this  spirit  of  unbelief,  this  despising 
the  day  of  small  things,  must  be  attributed  the 
Bibliolatry  and  doctrinal  superficiality  which  have 
sprung  up  in  our  midst,  the  weeds  that  grow 
apace  where  the  true  seed  is  neglected.  In  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  is  the  bond  of  peace,  and  there 
can  be  no  true  peace  out  of  it.  "  The  wisdom 
that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable." 
If,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  speak  of  the  active 
aod  the  passive  amongst  us,  we  see  two  sections 
of  the  Society  taking  different  views,  and  different 
paths;  both  cannot  be  right,  neither  can  a  half- 
way compromise  between  the  two  be  of  any  avail ; 
there  is  but  one  and  only  way,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  religious  body  of  which 
we  form  a  part,  and  whose  prosperity  we  profess 
to  desire,  to  "stand  in  the  ways  and  see,  and  ask 
for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and 
walk  therein."  Simple  and  all-comprehensive  as 
this  is,  its  very  simplicity  causes  it  to  be  over- 
looked and  neglected,  to  our  irreparable  loss.  And 
yet,  if  each  one  for  himself  were  to  follow  im- 
plicitly the  course  pointed  out  to  him  by  the 
unerring  finger  of  Omnipotence,  we  should  be- 
come collectively  all  that  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  would  have  us  to  be.  There  is  no  origin- 
ality in  this  counsel,  we  have  had  it  again  and 
again,  "line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept," but  it  needs  to  be  often  repeated. 

It  is  a  day  of  unusual  excitement  and  inquiry 
in  every  region  of  religious  thought.  In  quiet- 
ness and  confidence,  in  humility  and  watchfulness, 
will  be  our  safety  and  our  strength.  And  while 
it  is  our  duty  to  uphold  unflinchingly  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  given  us  as  a  church  to  bear, 
may  we  strive  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience,  that 
whether  our  controversy  with  what  we  believe  to  be 
error  be  oral  or  epistolary,  we  may  conduct  it  to- 
wards those  of  our  brethren  from  whom  we  are  com- 
pelled to  differ,  in  a  spirit  of  christian  love  and 
forbearance  to  the  furtherance  of  the  great  in- 
terests of  truth  and  righteousness,  remembering 
that  if  we  are  in  possession  of  the  truth,  the  best 
evidence  we  can  give  of  our  faith  in  its  omnipo- 
tent power  is  a  calm  confidence  in  the  assertion 
of  it.  And  now,  to  conclude,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
I  have  already  indicated  my  views  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  revive  in  our 
remembrance,  and  commend  to  our  serious  re- 
flection, the  words  of  one  who,  "  being  dead  yet 
speaketh  "  in  the  deep,  practical,  and  instructive 
counsel  left  on  record  for  our  edification,  and 
particularly  appropriate  to  our  present  condition 
as  a  church.  Having  defined  what  spiritual  unity 
is,  and  how  it  may  be  preserved,  how  interrupted, 
and  how  recovered  when  at  any  time  decaying, 
Isaac  Penington  proceeds  to  the  true  solution  of 
the  latter  question:  "In  the  Lord  alone  is  the 
recovery  of  loss  in  any  kind  at  any  time,  who 
alone  can  teach  each  to  retire  into,  and  to  be 
found  in  that  wherein  the  unity  is  and  stands, 
and  into  which  division  cannot  enter.  This  is 
the  way  of  restoring  unity  to  Israel;  upon  the 
sense  of  any  want  thereof;  even  every  one  through 
the  Lord's  help  returning  in  his  own  particular, 
and  furthering  the  returnings  of  others  to  the 
principle  of  life,  that  every  one  may  feel  the 
washing  from  what  hath  in  any  measure  cur- 
rupted,  and  the  new  begetting  into  the  power  of 
life.  From  this  the  true  and  lasting  unity  will 
spring  amain  to  the  gladding  of  all  hearts  that 
know  the  sweetness  of  it,  and  who  cannot  but  na- 
turally and  most  earnestly  desire  it." 

7th  month,  1867.  A  ClTIZEN. 


"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall 
see  God." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Report  of  the  Free  dm  ens'  Aid  Society  of  West 
Chester,  for  fourteen  months  ending  6  th  mo.  1st, 
1867. 

By  the  Treasurer's  account  it  appears  that  the 
following  sums  have  been  received  : 
$567.76  from  West  Chester. 
164.00    "  Bradford. 
140.00    »  Concord. 
135.00    "    Bucks  county. 
82.06    «    Different  localities. 
5.43    «    Rags  sold. 
123.00    "    Monthly  subscriptions. 
95.77  Balance  4th  mo.  1st,  1866. 


$1,313.02 
1,313.02  Expended. 

At  the  last  report,  the  Society  had  on  hand 
280  garments  and  some  material,  and  have  since 
made  1854;  626  garments  were  made  by  women 
of  this  place  who  needed  employment ;  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  them  were  paid  for  out  of  a  fund 
contributed  for  that  purpose. 

160  were  sent  to  M.  Parker,  Alexandria. 

340         "         R.  W.  Smith,  Yorktown. 

179         "         I.  H.  Remington,  Winchester. 

182         "         W.  F.  Mitchell,  Nashville. 

167         "         M.  Jennings,  Suffolk. 

205         "         A.  Gibbons,  Richmond. 

490         "         E.  Yarnall,  Charleston. 
71         "         E.  Kelly,  for  Charleston. 


1,794 

We  have  340  on  hand.  We  have  also  sent  to 
the  same  places  571  yards  of  material,  13  lbs.  of 
stocking  yarn,  knitting  needles  and  a  variety  of 
trimmings. 

To  all  who  have  aided  us  by  contributing  money 
or  materials,  we  return  grateful  acknowledgments, 
and  to  those  in  this  place  and  in  the  vicinity,  who 
rendered  assistance  in  making  up  the  clothing. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  National  Bank  of  Ches- 
ter county  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  their 
room.  To  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia 
Railroad  Co.  for  free  transportation  on  their  road, 
and  to  the  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Pennsylvania  Freedmen's  Relief  Association 
for  forwarding  most  of  our  goods  without  expense. 

Our  report  shows"that  our  funds  are  exhausted. 
If  the  necessities  of  the  freedmen  require  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  efforts,  we  will  have  to  appeal  to 
those  friends  who  have  so  generously  aided  us 
heretofore,  for  means  to  assist  us  in  carrying  on 
our  work.  Naomi  Gibbons, 

T.  S.  Smith,  Sec'y.  President. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  promise  of  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples  of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  their  guide  and 
director,  has  rested  upon  my  mind,  accompanied 
by  a  fear  that  many  professing  to  be  Friends,  are 
not  sufficiently  attending  thereto,  in  the  present 
mixed  and  low  state  of  things  among  us.  It  is 
my  earnest  desire  that  all  of  us  may  be  brought 
to  act  more  and  more  in  accordance  therewith. 

It  was  to  this  divine  gift  that  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society  were  turned  at  the  begin- 
ning; and  it  was  a  practical  belief  in  it,  that  con- 
stituted the  Society,  not  a  sect,  but  a  church, 
gathered,  and  gathering  from  the  various  sects, 
formed  too  much  in  the  will  and  wisdom  of  man, 
derived  from  school  learning,  and  mixed  with 
carnal  ordinances,  ceremonies  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  world.  But  it  was  denied  by  George  Fox 
and  other  Friends  eminent  in  their  day,  that  a 
people  gathered  by  and  acting  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  a 
sect,  or  sectarian. 


It  appears  by  the  writings  of  not  a  few  in  me 
bership  with  us  in  the  present  day — actuated 
many  of  them  may  be  by  a  desire  to  be  liberal 
that  they  wish  to  inculcate  the  idea  that 
Church  of  Christ  is  composed  of  all  the  differ 
sects,  each  one  being  a  section  thereof.  Tl 
however,  is  contrary  to  the  recorded  belief 
Friends,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  true  Chur 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  But  I  trust  t 
none  among  us  are  prepared  to  deny  the  truth 
the  declaration  of  the  late  Sarah  L.  Gru 
"This  people  [Friends]  were  first  formed  un. 
the  Divine  hand."  If  this  be  so,  apostates  e 
Judases  cannot  destroy  the  foundation.  Th 
have  been  and  still  are  those  amongst  us  who 
on  this  foundation,  as  there  were  the  seven  th 
sand  of  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  j* 
Baal.  These  "walk  by  the  same  rule  and  mi  - 
the  same  thing,"  and  constitute  a  part  of  t  ft 
Church,  which  Barclay  speaks  of  as  sanctified  a  :s 
gathered  home  to  Christ,  alive  unto  God,  and  d<  i:! 
unto  the  world. 

That  the  Lord  has  in  all  ages  preserved  si 
must  be  apparent  to  all,  and  that  the  enemy  \ 
be  permitted  to  prevail  against  such  now,  let  nc 
be  willing  to  believe.  But  O  !  may  all  be  slow 
move,  unless  under  the  Divine  anointing  and  1 
the  bidding  of  their  Lord;  and  on  the  other  ha 
may  none  give  way  to  fear  and'  act  the  cowa 
when  the  Word  burns  within  them,  but  be  valii 
for  the  cause  and  honor  of  the  ever  blessed  Tru 

S.  C 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  8th  mo.,  1837. 


How  Paris  is  Fed. 


Some  hours  before  daybreak  the  market  g 
deners  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  begin  to  thrc 
into  the  town,  and  converge,  with  the  great  no 
drays  which  bring  in  the  provisions,  sent  up 
railway  from  the  provinces,  to  the  great  mark 
the  Halles  Centrales. 

The  twelve  pavilions  of  this  magnificent  bio 
of  buildings  are  entirely  constructed  of  brick  a 
iron,  and  each  one  is  devoted  to  some  spec 
branch  of  the  business.  Thus  one  is  set  ap 
for  the  sale  of  meat  by  auction  ;  another  for  tra: 
in  meat  by  retail,  or  by  private  contract;  a  th. ' 
for  fish,  and  a  fourth  for  butter  and  eggs. 

There  are  several  other  markets  in  Paris.  M 
of  them  are  built  on  the  same  model  as  the  Hal 
Centrales,  and  they  are  nearly  all  supplied  fr 
there  with  provisions. 

Some  notion  of  the  amount  of  animal  food  c« 
sumed  in  Paris  may  be  obtained  from  the  folkj 
ing  figures  :   In  the  year  1866,  besides  19,000,C 
kil'ogrammes  of  meat  sold  by  auction  at  I 
Halles  Centrales,  110,000  oxen,  46,000  co< 
169,000  calves  and  840,000  sheep  were  sold 
the  cattle  markets.    It  is  to  be  remarked  tl| 
although  more  than  46,000  cows  are  consumed  | 
Paris  in  a  year,  yet  no  one  will  own  to  buying L 
selling  the  meat. 

The  official  returns  show  a  sale  of  ten  milling 
and  a  half  killogrammes  of  butter  and  282  nil" 
lions  eggs  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  sorted 
who,  at  work  all  day  in  the  cellars  of  the  marke  •' 
gain  from  three  to  four  thousand  francs  a  year 
their  occupation,  which  is,  briefly,  to  pick  out 
good  eggs  from  the  bad  ones.  The  consump 
of  this  enormous  number  of  eggs  may  be  bet) Y^' 
understood  when  the  vast  quantities  bought  * 
the  confectioners  are  taken  into  account. 
Guillout,  for  instance,  the  manufacturer  of  Rci 
biscuits,  uses  23,000  a  day. 

Everybody  has  heard  the  complaint  of 
gourmand  that  there  is  no  more  of  the  c 
called  "  Fromage  de  Brie."    Last  year  four  ht 
dred  and  forty  thousand  of  these  cheeses  w< 
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in  the  Halles  Centrales,  which,  with  about 
lion  and  a  half  cheeses  of  other  kinds,  and 
jual  number  of  Neufchatel  cheese,  make  a 
of  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions. 
,ree  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  cart 

of  vegetables  came  into  Paris  last  year, 
burteen  millions  kilogrammes  of  fresh  fish, 
lich  one-fourth  was  imported  from  abroad  : 
and  sending  salmon,  trout  and  lobsters ; 
md  sending  salmon,  shrimps,  eels,  pike  and 
;  Switzerland,  trout  from  Lake  Geneva; 
da,  salmon  and  trout;  and  the  rest  of  Ger- 
•  enormous  quantities  of  prawns, 
st  year  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
rs  were  eaten  in  Paris,  and  there  was  a  great 
ibout  the  increase  in  their  price.  Their 
ssale  price  had,  however,  only  increased  twelve 
pies  a  dozen  on  that  of  the  previous  year, 
the  public  may  imagine  what  the  retailers 
have  pocketed  out  of  the  exorbitant  charges 

at  the  restaurants.  Add  to  this  enormous 
of  eatables  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of 
s  which  Paris  eats  annually  at  dessert, 
e  poultry  and  game  market,  called  he 
he  de  la  Valleu,  must  certainly  not  be  omitted, 
ips  nowhere  is  so  much  care  taken  about  the 
ring  and  trussing  of  poultry  for  the  market 
France,  and  here  you  will  find  rabbits  and 

packed  with  the  utmost  neatness  in  clean 
,  and  ready  for  the  spit.  Game  is  carefully 
p,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  keep  it  suffi- 
y  fresh  for  the  French  taste. 
;eons  are  brought  in  alive  generally  from 
dy,  and  being  shut  up  in  baskets,  are  very 

exhausted  when  they  arrive  at  their  desti- 
i.  Food,  too,  they  are  greatly  in  want  of, 
ere  is  usually  great  difficulty  in  supplying 
with  it  on  their  way.  They  are  given  over 
7s  called  gaveurs,  who  fill  their  mouths  with 
,  and  allow  the  pigeons  to  take  it  from  be- 
I  their  lips. — Late  Paper. 


rp,  for  Your  Soul's  Sake. — A  bold  boy, 
rambling  among  the  Alps,  saw  some  flowers 
e  side  of  a  fearful  precipice.    The  guide  saw 
tanding  on  the  dizzy  edge,  and  shouted  : 
lome  back  I" 

lot  yet;  1  see  some  flowers  just  below,  which 

t  to  got,"  replied  the  boy. 

top,"  responded  the  guide,  "you  will  be 

must  have  the  flowers,"  replied  the  boy. 
e  guide,  with  the  boy's  friends,  hurried 
d  the  infatuated  boy,  as  he  leaned  over  the 
of  the  dreadful  gulf.  They  heard  him  say, 
most  have  them  ;"  and  then,  "  I  have  them;" 
le  words  were  scarcely  uttered  before  he  lost 
)ld,  and  fell  a  thousand  feet  upon  the  pitiless 

below.  He  had  given  his  life  for  a  flower 
lerished  with  him. 

hocking  !"  exclaims  my  young  yeader.  I 
ad  to  see  it  so,  because  it  may  help  you  to 
our  own  danger.  Are  you  not  seeking  a 
:r  risk,  to  pluck  a  flower?    What  is  that 

you  cherish  for  a  place  in.  that  circle  of 
youth  to  which  you  are  invited  ?  What  is 
labit  which  brings  a  blush  to  your  cheeks 
iver  it  is  hinted  at?  What  is  that  resolu- 
)  enter  the  charmed  ring  of  forbidden  amuse- 
?  Are  not  these  things  your  flowers  ? 
:  not  your  desires  the  Teachings  of  your  soul 
,he  edge  of  innocence?    Dear  youth,  take 

The  gulf  below  your  flowers  is  bottomless, 
pou  pluck  your  flowers,  you  may  fall,  and 

with  them  in  that  fearful  realm  of  darkness 
jath.    Seek  them  no  longer,  therefore,  but 

For  your  soul's  sake,  stop  ! — Late  Paper. 


Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  Novel- Reading. — 
By  common  consent,  says  Abbott,  all  novels  were 
banished  from  the  circle,  as  Napoleon  inveterately 
abominated  every  thing  of  that  kind.  If  he  hap- 
pened to  find  a  novel  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the 
attendants  at  the  palace,  he  unhesitatingly  tossed 
it  into  the  fire,  and  soundly  lectured  the  reader 
upon  her  waste  of  time. 

For  every  sacrifice,  which  was  offered  up  to  God, 
was  to  be  seasoned  with  salt;  so  every  sacrifice 
now  that  is  to  be  offered  up  to  God,  must  be  sea- 
soned and  made  savoury  with  this  heavenly  salt 
of  his  heavenly  spirit,  so  that  all  may  give  a  good 
savor  to  him,  and  be  as  a  sweet  smelling  sacrifice 
to  the  pure,  holy  God,  that  made  all  to  his  glory. 
—  George  Fox. 
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Among  the  events  chronicled  by  the  European 
press,  as  indicative  of  the  unsettled  condition  of 
political  relations  and  existing  nationalities,  are 
the  frequent  visits  and  interviews  between  the 
more  conspicuous  crowned  heads  on  that  conti- 
nent. These  visits,  whatever  the  ostensible  rea- 
son or  object  assigned  for  their  taking  place,  are 
generally  understood  to  embrace  consultation  and 
arrangements  relative  to  matters  of  State,  bearing 
with  more  or  less  weight  on  the  stability  of  the 
governments  represented,  or  on  the  political  at- 
tachments and  rights  of  the  people. 

The  facility  with  which  these  meetings  appear 
to  be  brought  about,  and  the  unostentatious  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  conducted,  are  certainly 
significant  of  a  change  having  taken  place,  and 
still  going  on  in  the  minds  of  both  rulers  and 
people,  as  to  the  supposed  sacredness  of  royalty 
and  the  mystery  attending  the  exercise  of  king- 
craft. The  idea  of  divine  right  attaching  to  those 
who  are  born  to,  or  occupy  a  throne,  has  been 
exploded  or  is  passing  away,  and  the  people  are 
becoming  more  and  more  generally  recognized  as 
the  source  of  legitimate  power,  which  they  have 
the  ultimate  right  to  depute  to  whomsoever  they 
may  elect,  to  be  exercised  according  to  such  form 
of  law  as  they  may  approve. 

The  whole  course  of  circumstances  attending 
the  great  changes  that  have  been  effected  in  dif- 
ferent governments  of  Europe  within  the  last  ten 
years — as  those  in  Italy,  in  Prussia,  Denmark 
and  Germany — shows  that  the  will  of  the  people 
is  making  itself  actively  felt  in  both  the  form  of 
government,  and  the  selection  of  those  who  shall 
administer  it.  The  potency  of  the  Emperor  of 
France,  who  makes  a  boast  that  his  right  to  the 
imperial  crown  is  based  on  the  election  by  the 
people,  is  a  most  striking  commentary  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age  in  the  recognition  of  popular 
rights;  while  the  obsequious  deference  paid  him — 
plebian  as  he  is,  and  the  representative  of  a  man 
who  once  humbled  them  in  the  dust — by  the 
crowned  heads  of  the  oldest  dynasties  in  Europe, 
together  with  their  avowed  desire  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  their  subjects,  show  that  these  once 
dreaded  potentates  are  sensible  the  formerly  des- 
pised and  down-trodden  people  have  now  acquired 
too  much  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  power  to 
be  much  longer  repressed,  and  that  their  own  as- 
sumed prerogatives  are  liable  to  be  lost  in  the 
revolution  of  a  day.  Hence  they  are  beginning 
to  move  about  very  much  like  other  men  ;  to  look 
upon  the  people  at  home  and  abroad;  to  inquire 
into  their  views  and  temper,  and  to  consult  to- 
gether as  to  what  changes  they  may  attempt  and 


what  schemes  they  must  forego.  However  much  of 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  disturbance  recently 
given  to  the  "balance  of  power"  and  the  desire 
of  each  sovereign  to  fortify  himself  in  his  tenure 
of  authority,  it  i6  none  the  less  indicative  of  the 
revolution  going  on  in  relation  to  human  rights, 
the  souroe  of  political  power,  and  the  felt  thwugh 
unexpressed  necessity  for  those  who  wear  a  crown 
to  take  heed  to  the  lessons  of  the  hour. 

No  one  of  the  visits  abroad,  by  King,  Emperor 
or  Czar,  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  era,  than  that  of  the  reigning 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  to  France  and  England.  When 
we  reflect  for  how  many  centuries  the  Sublime 
Porte  has  deemed  it  beneath  it,  except  through 
diplomatic  ceremonials,  to  hold  intercourse  with 
infidels,  as  it  termed  all  who  did  not  bow  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Mussulman,  and  that  its  meanest 
subjects  thought  it  disgraceful  to  eat  bread  with 
"  a  christian  dog,"  we  must  be  convinced  that  a 
marvellous  change  has,  by  some  means,  been 
wrought,  when  we  see  the  reigning  Prince  of  the 
Orient  and  sovereign  Pontiff  of  Islam  ism,  lay:ng 
aside  his  hereditary  prejudices  and  voluntary 
accepting  the  proffered  hospitalities  of  christian 
courts,  with  the  open  avowal  that  he  came  to  see 
wherein  he  could  promote  the  improvement  of  his 
people.  Such  a  circumstance  never  occurred  be- 
fore, nor  indeed  can  we  recall  any  historical  ac- 
count of  the  reigning  Turkish  sovereign  having 
travelled,  for  any  other  purpose  than  conquest, 
outside  his  own  dominions. 

But  the  elements  of  modern  civilization  have 
overleapt  the  barriers  raised  by  the  fanatical  creed 
and  determined  exe'usiveuess  of  the  haughty 
Turk,  and  with  the  mighty  upheaval  of  the  op- 
pressed and  almost  frenzied  masses  of  his  subjects 
which  is  threatened,  have  forced  this  well-in- 
structed occupant  of  the  throne  of  the  Ottoman, 
to  throw  aside  the  drowsy  routine  of  his  idle, 
luxurious  life,  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  grave 
defects  and  abuses  of  his  system  of  government, 
and  to  inquire  what  are  those  sources  of  material 
wealth  and  comfort,  and  those  principles  of  social 
improvement  which  have  advanced  the  tradi- 
tionally despised  western  peoples  so  far  beyond  his 
own. 

Abdul  x\ziz  Khan,  is  evidently  a  man  of  strong 
and  cultivated  mind,  and  has  given  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  fanatical  superstition  of  the  Moslem, 
has  in  measure  lost  its  hold  on  him,  otherwise,  he 
would  hardly  have  braved  the  rabid  prejudices  of 
his  people,  and  journeyed  among  the  hated  giaours, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  them  and  their  institutions.  That  he 
fully  appreciates  the  historical  significance  of  his 
visit  is  manifested  by  the  emphatic  declaration  in 
his  speech  to  Louis  Napoleou,  that  "  Islamism 
now  makes  its  salutation  to  Christianity,"  and 
from  his  having  freely  expressed  himself  when 
in  England,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  break  up 
oriental  cxclusivencss,  and  bring  his  government 
and  people  within  tlie  range  of  a  commm  sym- 
pathy and  fraternal  relations.  Since  his  return 
home  he  has  announced  to  his  counsellors  and 
officials  that  he  is  determined  to  initiate  extensive 

J  and  important  reforms,  so  as  to  open  the  way  for 
religious  toleration,  and  the  cultivation  of  those 
arts  and  sciences  that  minister  to  social  improve- 
ment and  domestic  comfort. 

Without  allowing  ourselves  to  anticipate  any 
sudden  great  advance  in  those  things  which 
characterize  christian  civilization,  we  are  justified 
in  interpreting  the  events  we  have  been  alluding 
to,  as  spealciug  emphatically  of  the  moral  march 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  proclaiming  un- 
mistakably the  momentous  character  of  the  un- 

|  foldings  of  the  future,  as  truth  shall  triumph  more 
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fully  over  error,  and  the  religion  of  Christ  gain 
a  stronger  and  more  universal  hold  on  the  hearts 
of  a  world  which  he  came  and  died  to  save. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 
The  time  for  the  opening  of  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  changed  last  year.    It  now  takes  place  on 
the  last  First-day  of  the  Ninth  month. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
As  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  our 
subscribers  have  not  understood  the  term  "  in  ad- 
vance," as  applied  to  payment  for  "  The  Friend," 
requires  the  price  of  two  dollars  to  be  paid  at  or 
before  the  commencement  of  each  volume,  we 
deem  it  proper  to  state  that  that  is  the  intention; 
but  for  the  present  volume  the  fifty  cents  will  not 
be  added  until  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
Tenth  month  next. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — A  Munich  dispatch  says:  A  prominent 
journal,  which  acts  as  the  organ  of  Southern  Germany, 
asserts  that  Bavaria  and  the  other  States  of  South 
Germany,  will  not  unite  with  Austria  or  Prussia,  and, 
maintaining  their  independence  of  either,  will  hold  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  Northern  Confederation 
and  the  Austrian  Empire. 

The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  addressed 
a  circular  dispatch  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
France  at  the  European  Courts,  in  regard  to  the  existing 
relations  of  the  French  government  with  the  other 
Powers.  Alluding  to  recent  events,  and  particularly  to 
the  conference  held  at  Salzburg,  he  declares  that  this 
auspicious  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  France  and  Aus- 
tria should  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  pledge  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  Europe.  On  the  30th,  the  French 
Emperor  made  a  brief  speech  at  Amiens,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  desire  for  the  establishment  of  more  liberal 
institutions,  and  wider  and  more  active  trade,  which  he 
assured  his  auditors  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  promote. 
He  felt  certain  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  pre- 
served, and  did  not  consider  that  French  honor  had 
been  tarnished  by  the  late  events  in  Mexico. 

The  journals  of  Denmark  are  discussing  the  reported 
proposition  of  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Thomas.  They  generally  favor  the  sale  of 
the  island.  The  government  of  Denmark  has  renewed 
its  demand  on  Prussia  in  regard  to  the  norihern  pro- 
vinces of  Scbleswig.  Austria  and  France  unite  in  dis- 
suading Denmark  from  insisting  on  the  retrocession  of 
Duppel  and  Alsen  by  Prussia. 

The  elections  held  in  Berlin  on  the  31st  ult.,  for  mem- 
bers of  the  new  parliament  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, resulted  in  the  success  of  the  candidates  of 
the  Radical  party.  George  Bancroft  had  presented  his 
credentials  as  minister  from  the  United  States. 

The  latest  advices  from  Spain  report  the  progress  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  province  of  Arragon.  The  insur- 
gents have  captured  and  held  possession  of  Saragossa, 
the  capital  of  the  province. 

Advices  from  Athens  state  that  the  Cretan  insurgents 
still  hold  out  in  the  mountains.  The  American  Minis- 
ter, Edward  Joy  Morris,  has  had  an  audieuce  with  the 
Sultan,  at  which  he  presented  the  resolutions  of  the 
United  States  Congress  in  relation  to  the  war  in  the 
island  of  Candia. 

Active  preparations  are  being  made  in  England  for 
the  expedition  to  Abyssinia  to  rescue  the  English  cap- 
tives. Sixteen  steamers  have  been  chartered  to  trans- 
port the  troops.  Sir  William  Napier  has  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  expedition.  Professor  Faraday, 
the  eminent  chemist,  died  on  the  27th  ult. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  that  the  allied  army 
has  crossed  the  upper  Parana  into  Paraguay,  and  that 
consequently  a  great  battle  might  be  looked  for  at  any 
moment. 

The  recent  advices  from  Mexico  state  that  the  coun- 
try is  fast  approaching  a  state  of  peace  and  quiet.  Santa 
Anna  was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  San  Juan 
d'Ulloa,  and  nothing  definite  had  transpired  in  regard 
to  his  fate.  The  French  and  British  Ministers  had  taken 
their  departure  from  Mexico. 

The  harvest  accounts  in  Europe  are  generally  satis- 
factory. 

The  Imperial  Commission  of  the  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion at  Paris  has  issued  a  notice  that  the  exhibition  will 
close  punctually  on  the  31st  of  Tenth  month.  The 
materials  of  the  buildings,  &c,  will  be  sold. 


The  Liberals  have  carried  the  elections  for  the  North 
German  Parliament,  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  con- 
federation. 

The  government  of  Turkey  announces  that  the  war 
on  the  Island  of  Candia  has  been  brought  to  a  close, 
and  a  general  amnesty  granted  to  the  insurgents.  Re- 
forms in  the  laws  and  administration  of  the  island  are 
promised. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  is  willing  to  submit 
the  claims  of  American  citizens  for  damages  caused  by 
the  Alabama,  and  all  other  similar  damands,  to  a  com- 
mission of  arbitration  ;  all  the  claims  of  British  subjects 
against  the  United  States  for  losses  suffered  during  the 
late  war  of  rebellion  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  com- 
mission. The  following  were  the  quotations  on  the  2d 
inst.  Consols,  94|.  U.  S.  5-20's,  73f.  Middling  up- 
lands cotton,  \0}d. ;  Orleans,  10J<2.  California  wheat, 
13s.  6d.  per  cental. 

United  States. — The  Imports  and  Exports. — During 
the  year  ending  6th  mo.  30th  last,  the  total  imports  of 
foreign  merchandize  and  specie  into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $412,233,123,  less  foreign  merchandize 
and  specie  exported,  $19,941,227,  leaves  the  net  imports 
$392,391,896.  Of  this  amount  $42,548,341  remained  in 
warehouse  at  that  date.  The  domestic  exports  during 
the  same  period  were  $334,549,043.  All  these  values 
are  in  gold,  the  domestic  exports  from  the  Atlantic 
States  having  been  reduced  to  gold  values. 

The  Treasury. — The  receipts  from  7th  mo.  1st  to  8th 
mo.  27th,  from  internal  revenue  were  $38,907,000  ;  cus- 
toms, $26,353,000— together  $65,260,000.  The  balance 
in  the  Treasury  in  gold  was  $93,639,000,  gold  certifi- 
cates $19,106,000  ;  currency,  $51,332,000. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  292.  Of  cholera 
infantum,  58  ;  consumption,  21  ;  old  age,  7. 

The  South. —  The  President  has  removed  Generals 
Sheridan  and  Sickles  from  their  respective  commands. 
The  former  is  to  be  replaced  by  General  Hancock,  and 
the  latter  by  General  Canby.  General  Grant  remon 
strated  against  these  doings,  but  was  overruled  by  the 
President.  General  Grant  has  directed  the  commanders 
of  military  districts  to  make  no  appointments  to  civil 
office  of  persons  who  have  been  removed  by  themselves 
or  their  predecessors  in  command. 

The  City  Councils  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  27th,  ap- 
pointed twenty-four  school  directors,  one  third  of  whom 
are  colored  men.  The  yellow  fever  caused  126  deaths 
in  New  Orleans  last  week,  and  241  deaths  in  Galveston 
Texas.  Out  of  26  officers  connected  with  the  Galveston 
custom-house,  only  three  are  left  for  duty,  the  rest  being 
all  sick  or  dead. 

Judge  Fowle,  of  North  Carolina,  recently  decided  to 
allow  colored  jurors  to  be  summoned,  as  slavery  had 
been  abolished  by  North  Carolina,  and  the  Civil  Rights 
bill  gave  all  classes  of  citizens  the  same  rights. 

Registration. — The  returns  from  all  except  eight  coun 
ties  in  Virginia,  show  about  110,000  whites,  and  90,000 
blacks.  The  registration  in  Georgia  has  been  com- 
pleted; there  is  a  colored  majority  of  about  2000  in  the 
State.  In  Alabama  the  number  of  whites  registered  is 
67,686,  of  colored  84,524.  There  are  still  probably 
8000  votes  to  be  registered  in  Alabama. 

Central  Pacific  Railroad. — The  summit  tunnel  on  this 
road,  1658  feet  long,  is  now  open  from  end  to  end  in 
solid  granite.  The  track  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountains  is  being  laid. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad. — Four  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
of  road  west  of  Omaha  are  now  completed,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  track  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  517 
miles,  will  be  finished  in  a  month.  General  Palmer, 
treasurer  of  the  road,  and  Dr.  Le  Oonte,  geologist,  have 
been  engaged  for  a  month  past  in  investigating  the  coal 
fields  of  the  Raton  mountains  in  the  proposed  line  of 
the  road.  They  report  many  large  deposits  of  coal,  and 
one  vein  fifty  miles  north  of  Fort  Union,  is  ten  feet  thick 
and  more  than  fifty  square  miles  in  extent.  The  coal  is 
considered  equal  to  the  best  Pittsburg  coal.  Iron  ore 
is  found  in  the  same  locality. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  2d  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold  141. 
U.S.  sixes,  1881,  112^;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  108£;  ditto. 
5  per  cents,  coupons  off,  99|.  Superfine  State  flour, 
$6.60  a  $7.50.  Shipping  Ohio,  $8.20  a  $10.10.  Balti- 
more flour,  common  to  good,  $8.90  a  $10.50  ;  trade  and 
family,  $11  a  $13.  Amber,  Jersey  and  State  wheat, 
$2.30  a  $2.35;  white  Michigan,  $2.50  a  $2.65.  Ohio 
oats,  73  a  77  cts. ;  State,  74  a  76  cts. ;  southern,  65  a  72 
cts.;  Jersey,  50  a  65  cts.  State  rye,  $1.55.  Western 
mixed  corn,  $1.16  a  $1.20.  Middling  uplands  cotton, 
27  ;  Orleans,  28  cts.  The  supply  of  beef  cattle  was 
small  and  prices  advanced  \  a  |  cent.  Sales  of  extra  at 
16  J  a  17  cts.  Sheep  4  to  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  Philadel- 
phia.— Superfine  flour,  $7  a  $7.50 ;  finer  brands  $8  a 
$14.    New  red  wheat,  $2.30  a  $2.40  ;  white,  $2.50  a 


$2.75.  Rye,  $1.50  a  $1.60.  Oats,  65  a  67  cts. 
choice;  50  a  60  cts.  for  fair  to  prime.  Clover-s 
$8.50  a  $9.25.  The  sales  of  beef  cattle  reached  i 
head.  Extra  sold  at  16  a  16£  cts.  fair  to  good,  13 
cts.,  and  common,  9  a  12  cts.  Sheep  were  dull  12 
arrived  and  partly  sold  at  5  a  5|  cts.  per  lb. 
Hogs,  $10  a  $10.50  per  100  lbs.  net.  J3allimore.—P] 
to  choice  red  wheat,  $2.35  a  $2.45.  Yellow  corn,  $1 
Oats,  58  a  68  cts.  Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $ 
a  $1.80.  No.  1  corn,  97  cts.  Oats,  44  a  45  cts, 
waukie.—No.  1  wheat,  $1.76.  No.  2,  $1.65.  No.  1  c 
94  cts.    Oats,  46  cts.    Cincinnati. — No.  1  red  wt 

.15  ;  white,  $2.25  a  $2.30.    Oats,  56  a  57  cts. 
corn,  $1.05.    Si.  Louis. — Spring  wheat,  $1.55  a  $1 
red  fall  wheat,  $2.15  a  $2.25;  white,  $2.20  a  $'i 
Yellow  corn,  $1.02  a  $1.05.    Oats,  55  a  62  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  E.  Hollingswortb,  Agt.,  O.,  foi 
Smith,  $4,  vols.  40,  and  41,  and  for  W.  Foulke,  $6,  i 
39,  40  and  41  ;  from  H.  C.  Wood,  for  Sarah  B.  Up 
N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  41,  W.  Griffin,  $2,  to  No.  37,  vol.  41, 
Phebe  Griffin,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41  ;  from  H.  Briggs: 
2,  vol.  41 ;  from  L.  Forsythe,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  fror 
C.  Shoemaker,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  S.  Chadbor 
N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Josiah  Fawcett,  0.,$2,  vol. 
from  A.  Battey,  Agt.,  Io.,  for  N.  McDonald,  J.  Harki 
and  R.  Taber,  $4  each,  vols.  40  and  41 ;  from  T.  M 
lan,  O.,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41;  from  J.  Embree,  Pa. 
vols.  39  and  40  ;  from  Susannah  Marriott,  N.Y.,  $2, 
41 ;  from  W.  Hancock,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  1 
Mourlan,  Agt.,  O.,  for  A.  Brantingham,  Achsah  Hal 
Fogg,  Jane  Heald,  I.  Carr,  A.  Stratton,  and  W.  Darl 
ton,  $2  each,  vol.  41,  and  for  R.  Elyson,  Jr.,  $4, 

40  and  41 ;  from  A.  McCarty,  Pa.,  $2  to  No.  43,  vol 
Sarah  Minard,  J.  Battin,  G.  Schill,  and  G.  Wilcos 
each,  vol.  41,  and  A.  H.  Blackburn,  $2,  vol.  40; 
J.  P.  Lupton,  O.,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41,  and  for  N.  & 
$4,  vols.  39  and  40;  from  P.  Hall,  Agt.,  O.,  for  L.  J 
$2,  to  No.  10,  vol.  41 ;  from  A.  Garretson,  Agt.,  O.l 
to  No.  52,  vol.  41,  and  for  Rachel  Green  and  E.  Don  in 
$2  each,  vol.  40,  and  J.  Thomoson,  F.  Davis,  J! 
Doudna,  and  J.  Bailey,  $2  each,  vol.  41  ;  from  J.  S. 
yard,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  Sarah  Armistead,  N 
$3.06,  vol.  41  ;  from  W.  H.  Walter,  Pa.,  $4,  vols.  40 

41  ;  from  H.  Knowles,  Agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  C.  A.  Weave 
Knowles,  and  Susan  Collins,  $2  each,  vol.  41;  froi  i 
Wills,  N.  J.,  per  E.  J.  Cooper,  $2,  vol.  41. 


Received  for  the  "  Aged  and  Infirm  Coloured  Peo 
Home,"  from  W.  H.  B.,  Salem,  Ohio,  $2  ;  A  Fr: 
through  D.  P.,  $10;  Mary  Randolph,  $5,  and  Sf» 
Armistead,  N.  Y.,  $2.  Sam'l  R.  Shipley, 

Ninth  mo.  2d.  1867.  Treasur 


WANTED, 

A  woman  Friend  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  fami 
Friends'  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassa. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  undersi 
members  of  the  Committee,  viz  : 

Jacob  Edge,  Dovvniugtown,  Pa. 
Richard  B.  Bailey,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,; 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  near  Philadelpl 
Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  PP  nJ 


WANTED,  A  PERMANENT  TENANT 
For  a  nice  country  home,  at  Friends'  South-we; 
Burial  Ground,  3f  miles  west  of  Market  St.  perma, 
bridge;  it  has  a  fine  large  garden  and  superior 
buildings,  with  pasture  and  hay  sufficient  for  a  I 
and  cow.    Apply  to  S.  F.  Troth,  1019  Cherry  St.,  P 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPi 

Physician  an d Superintendent,— Joshua H.WoRU 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street, PI 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 
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Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  R4 
Stewart,  in  Burr  Oak  township,  Winneshiek  co.,  I 
the  17th  of  Seventh  month,  1867,  Anna  Hawks,  to 
of  Moses  Hawks  of  St.  Albans,  Maine,  in  her  sev< 
fifth  year,  a  member  of  Winneshiek  Monthly  and  P 
cular  Meeting,  of  whom  it  might  properly  be . 
11  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  :  yea,  I 
the  Spirit,  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  W 
do  follow  them." 

"willTaIHi^^ 

No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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orial  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsyl- 
nia,  concerning  Hannah  Rhoads,  deceased. 
ora  the  lively  remembrance  we  have  of  the 
ous  services  and  exemplary  christian  walk 
tr  late  beloved  friend  Hannah  Rhoads,  we 
ngaged  to  give  forth  a  Memorial  concerning 
in  order  to  show  the  blessed  effects  of  early 
ission  to  the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy 
t,  which  made  her  what  she  was,  and  to  in- 
mrvivors  to  follow  in  her  self-denying,  watch- 
ath,  as  she  followed  Christ;  that  so  they  also 
become  prepared  to  serve  their  generation 
ding  to  the  will  of  God,  and  receive  the 
i  of  everlasting  life. 

e  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Hannah 
s,  late  of  the  City  of  Pbiladelohia,  and  was 
there  the  7th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1793. 
assessing  much  vivacity  of  disposition,  a 
ous  intellect,  and  an  affectionate  heart,  com- 
with  attractive  manners,  she  was  a  pleasing 
anion,  and  was  often  drawn  into  the  levity 
ain  conversation  to  which  unwatchful  youth 
able. 

ien  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  she  was 
fully  favored  with  an  effectual  visitation  of 
ight  of  Christ,  revealing  her  lost  condition, 
g  her  sins  in  order  before  her,  and  opening 
ray  of  salvation  by  sincere  repentance  and 
dment  of  life,  and  living  faith  in  our  Lord 

Christ,  as  the  crucified  and  risen  Saviour. 
3p  were  the  humiliation  and  self-condemna- 
nto  which  she  was  brought,  and  long  and 
>tly  did  she  mourn,  and  seek  for  an  assur- 
)f  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  her  Heavenly 
r;  which  at  length  she  was  permitted  to  ex- 
ice,  by  being  enabled  to  look  in  faith  to  the 

of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 

ving  set  her  face  heavenward,  there  was  no 
g  back  to  "  that  country  from  wheuce  she 
out;"  but  taking  up  her  cross  daily,  and 
ing  the  path  of  duty  as  it  was  marked  out 
!  Holy  Spirit,  she  was  made  an  example  of 
kable  self-denial  and  watchfulness.  In  con- 
:on  her  words  were  few  and  seasoned  with 
and  she  felt  constrained  to  observe  plain - 
nd  simplicity  in  her  attire,  language  and 
nor.  Patiently  and  steadily  abiding  under 
jrd's  forming  hand,  she  grew  in  religious 
ence  and  stability,  and  became  qualified  for 
less  in  the  Church. 

ihe  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  being 


entrusted  with  some  important  services  in  relig- 
ious Society,  she  made  the  following  memoran- 
dum, viz:  "I  feel  that  a  narrow  search  into  my 
own  heart  is  necessary.  I  cannot  know  what 
offensive  thing  may  be  lurking  there,  unless  it  is 
made  known  by  the  light  of  Truth  inwardly  re- 
vealed. The  heart  of  unregenerate  man  is  de 
ceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked; 
who  can  know  it  ?  If  we  seek,  and  knock,  and 
ask  aright,  it  will  be  opened  to  us  ;  and  the  gra- 
cious promise  is,  The  Lord  is  a  rewarder  of  all 
them  that  diligently  seek  Him.  We  may  think 
that  we  are  desirous  of  doing  something  for  the 
good  cause,  and  even  willing  to  serve  Him  faith- 
fully, but  it  is  necessary  first  to  be  engaged 
diligently  to  seek  to  know  and  feel  Him  in  our 
own  hearts,  and  what  his  blessed  will  concerning 
us  is." 

In  1818  she  was  married  to  our  late  beloved 
friend  Joseph  Rhoads,  and  removed  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Marple,  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania, 
which  continued  to  be  her  home  for  nearly  forty- 
four  years;  during  all  which  time  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  a  true 
help-meet  to  her  husband,  aiding  and  encourag- 
ing him  in  the  various  social  and  religious  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him.  They  earnestly  en- 
deavored by  watching  unto  prayer,  to  seek  for 
Divine  ability  to  train  up  their  offspring  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  to  walk  worthy  of  their  vocation 
as  servants  of  Christ ;  to  be  fruitful  in  every  good 
work,  and  "  to  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  God." 
They  were  careful  to  practise  a  liberal  hospitality, 
to  share  their  outward  blessings  with  those  in  less 
favored  circumstances,  and  kindly  to  remember 
the  poor  and  afflicted  as  children  of  the  same 
gracious  Father. 

In  conversation  they  were  especially  guarded, 
not  only  to  avoid  speaking  in  a  manner  deroga- 
tory to  others,  but  to  discountenance  every  thing 
of  the  kind  in  their  family;  and  while  far  from 
extenuating  evil,  to  cultivate  towards  all  the  spirit 
of  christian  love  and  forbearance. 

In  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings  she  was 
diligent,  not  allowing  the  pressure  of  outward 
affairs  or  the  desire  of  present  ease  to  prevent  her. 
Her  reverent  deportment  and  the  deep  introver- 
sion of  her  spirit  in  humble  waiting  upon  the 
Lord,  were  instructive  and  edifying  ;  showing  that 
her  mind  wis  gathered  iuto  holy  quietude,  and 
enabled  to  worship  her  God  and  Saviour  in  spirit 
and  in  Truth. 

Having  passed  through  many  deep  and  hum- 
bling baptisms,  and  experienced  the  work  of  pre- 
paration to  be  carried  on  in  her  soul,  uutil  the 
Lord's  time  was  fully  come,  she  was  called  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  put  forth  by  him  in 
this  solemn  work,  in  the  year  1831.  Having  now 
put  her  hand  more  public!}'  to  the  Gospel  plough, 
strong  were  her  desires  that  she  might  not  only 
be  preserved  from  looking  back,  but  that  in  simple 
dependence  upou  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  a  close 
attention  to  his  leading,  she  might  know  a  growth 
and  establishment  in  her  gift.  In  a  memorandum 
written  some  months  later,  she  says:  "The  pre- 
sent desire  of  my  soul  is,  that  I  may  faithfully! 
follow  my  dear  and  compassionate  Lord  whereso- 1 


ever  he  may  be  pleased  to  lead  ;  so  that  Deither 
heights  nor  depths,  principalities  nor  powers, 
things  present  nor  things  to  come,  shall  ever  be 
able  to  separate  me  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

In  the  year  1835  her  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings  acknowledged  her  gift,  and  recorded 
her  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  succeed- 
ing seventeen  years,  with  the  unity  of  her  friends, 
she  attended  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends 
then  on  this  continent,  and  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  beside  other  religious  services  in  places 
less  distant  from  home,  including  some  family 
visits,  an  engagement  for  which  her  deep  iudwell- 
ing  with  the  Heavenly  gift,  and  her  tenderly 
sympathetic  mind,  peculiarly  fitted  her. 

The  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
preceded  by  much  exercise  and  proving  of  soul; 
but  He  who  called  for  the  sacrifice  was  graciously 
pleased,  not  only  to  grant  satisfactory  evidence 
that  it  was  in  his  ordering,  but  to  give  her  strength 
to  resign  herself,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  her,  to 
his  disposal. 

Being  liberated  by  the  church  for  this  weighty 
service,  she  embarked  in  the  Sixth  month,  1850, 
and  was  favored  to  accomplish  what  was  required 
of  her,  so  as  to  return  to  her  family  and  friends 
in  the  Sixth  month,  1851.  In  the  course  of  this 
visit,  she  felt  heiself  religiously  restrained  from 
going  to  meetings  or  places  where  the  call  of  duty 
to  her  Lord  did  not  lead  her,  although  at  times  it 
was  a  trial  to  decline  the  solicitations  to  do  so; 
but  feeling  that  her  safety  and  peace  were  con- 
cerned, she  was  helped  to  keep  to  the  narrow  path 
assigned  her.  She  was  much  drawn  into  silence, 
both  in  and  out  of  meetings  and  her  gathered, 
reverential  watchfulness  and  waiting  on  the  Lord, 
often  had  a  leavening  influence  upon  others,  tend- 
ing far  more  than  the  mere  utterance  of  words,  to 
bring  them  into  true  inward  exercise. 

After  her  return  home  she  wrote  respecting  the 
visit  :  "  I  often  feel  humbled  and  thankful  in  re- 
membering what  I  passed  through  during  my  late 
visit,  and  how  remarkably  we  were  cared  for,  and 
how  way  was  made  whore  there  appeared  to  be 
none  :  mountains  of  difficulty  were  removed,  and 
in  due  season,  a  quiet  and  peaceful  release  was 
mercifully  granted,  and  I  feel  nothing  to  retract 
in  the  retrospect  of  my  movements  in  that  land. 
What  cause  of  gratitude  to  that  Almighty  Power 
that  sustained  me  through  many  probations  and 
trials,  known  only  to  Him  who  can  make  a  way 
in  the  wilderness,  and  rivers  in  the  desert." 
Again,  "  My  mind  was  so  entirely  pervaded  with 
peace,  that  I  thought  I  could  say  ;  my  soul  is 
deeply  anchored  on  the  Rock  of  ages  '" 

Endued  with  a  sound  discriminating  judgment, 
and  her  mind  clothed  with  Gospel  love,  she  was 
made  useful  in  administering  the  discipline;  ten- 
derly seeking  to  restore  and  gather  the  erring, 
and  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  church  in  the 
upright  support  of  our  christian  principles  and 
testimonies.  She  was  ofteu  baptized  iuto  exercise 
and  suffering  for  the  church's  sake,  and  led  to 
petition  that  the  Lord  would  enlarge  her  borders, 
and  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread. 

Prepared  to  love  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  in  sincerity,  she  yet  fervently  desired  the 
prosperity  of  our  own  religious  Society,  that  it 
might  stand  firm  on  its  ancient  foundation,  grow- 
ing up  into  Christ  the  holy  Head,  and  that  its 
members,  abiding  in  Him,  and  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  of  his  Spirit,  might  be  livingly  united  to 
one  another. 

She  frequently  expressed  a  concern  that  where 
individuals  gave  evidence  of  having  passed  through 
the  necessary  preparation  and  received  gifts  from 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  their  youth  should  not 
prevent  those  gifts  from  being  rightly  brought  into 
service  for  the  edification  of  the  body,  and  their 
own  advancement  in  spiritual  strength  and  know- 
ledge. At  one  time  she  remarked,  "  I  think 
there  is  a  dispensation  approaching,  in  which 
there  will  be  a  greater  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
than  there  is  now,  comparable  to  that  spoken  of 
by  the  prophet,  '  Your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy;'  and  other  gifts,  not  only  that  of 
prophecy,  shall  be  dispensed.  I  want  you  not  to 
be  dismayed,  or  too  much  discouraged." 

Her  ministry  was  clear  and  connected,  free  from 
unnecessary  repetition,  and  in  the  exercise  of  it 
she  was  concerned  to  wait  for  the  fresh  anointing 
from  on  high.  She  was  often  led  to  unfold  the 
doctrines  of  redeeming  love  and  mercy;  to  exalt 
the  Deity  of  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  Lord  from  heaven, 
the  quickening  Spirit,  the  only  safe  guide  in  the 
work  of  salvation  ;  and  his  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  as  being  our 
holy  High  Priest;  pressing  upon  her  hearers  the 
acceptance  of  him  in  all  his  offices.  This  was 
particularly  observable  at  funerals,  where  many 
were  often  present  who  seldom  attended  any  place 
of  worship,  and  whose  views  of  christian  doctrine 
were  very  imperfect. 

For  the  riches  of  Divine  love  and  grace  freely 
bestowed  upon  man,  and  for  our  manifold  tem- 
poral blessings,  she  was  often  constrained  to  in- 
vite others  to  gratitude  and  obedience,  and  to 
pour  out  with  fervor,  her  own  tribute  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise.  Being  herself  a  witness  of  the 
unspeakable  benefit  of  an  interest  in  Christ,  and 
a  hope  of  eternal  salvation  through  Ilim,  her  heart 
was  much  drawn  toward  the  careless,  with  desire 
to  improve  every  right  opening  for  directing  their 
attention  to  Him  from  whom  they  might  receive 
the  same  blessed  privileges. 

In  the  First  month,  1861,  her  faith  and  resig- 
nation were  closely  tested,  in  the  removal  by 
death  after  a  short  illness,  of  her  beloved  husband; 
but  she  was  enabled  to  bow  in  reverent  submission 
to  the  Lord's  will.  In  a  memorandum  made  some 
time  after,  respecting  this  afflicting  dispensation, 
she  says,  "  The  loss  we  have  sustained,  my  pen 
can  never  set  forth.  He  was  an  example  of  up- 
rightness and  integrity  in  his  intercourse  among 
men,  and  of  meekness  and  forbearance  under  the 
various  provocations  and  trials  incident  to  one  ac- 
tively engaged  in  business."        *       *  * 

"Having  been  in  early  life,  brought  under  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  Divine  Grace  in  his  own 
heart,  and  yielding  obedience  thereto,  he  advanc- 
ed from  stature  to  stature,  until  he  became  a 
strong  man  in  Christ,  and  a  pillar  in  his  house, 
faithfully  maintaining  his  allegiance  to  Him,  the 
holy  Head  and  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  to  day  and  forever,  both  in  rela- 
tion to  his  outward  appearance  among  men  as  the 
one  great  propitiatory  Sacrifice  for  all  mankind, 
and  in  his  inward  spiritual  manifestations.  Al- 
though the  final  summons  was  sudden,  his  mind 
appeared  to  be  preserved  in  much  sweetness,  and 
in  calm  resignation  to  the  will  of  His  Lord;  and 
as  his  redeemed  spirit  passed  from  its  earthly 
tenement,  the  consoling  language  saluted  my  in- 
ward ear;  The  Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the 


throne  has  led  him  to  living  fountains  of  water, 
and  God  has  wiped  away  all  tears  from  his  eyes." 

From  this  time  her  health  steadily  declined, 
and  it  was  instructive  to  observe  with  what  pa- 
tience and  cheerful  resignation  her  active,  ener- 
getic spirit  submitted  to  the  privations  and  re- 
straints of  physical  weakness  and  disease. 

In  reference  to  a  proposed  change  of  residence, 
she  writes  about  this  time:  "I  hope  all  things 
will  work  together  for  good,  and  that  through  the 
kindness  and  condescension  of  Him,  who  is  the 
Judge  of  the  widow,  we  shall  be  rightly  directed 
and  provided  for,  when  the  time  arrives  to  leave 
this  pleasant  home,  so  long  the  scene  of  cherished 
hopes  and  affections.  I  have  great  cause  to  speak 
well  of  his  excellent  name,  and  to  magnify  the 
mercy  vouchsafed  through  every  portion  of  my 
life.  May  gratitude  and  praise  for  his  unmerited 
favors,  become  more  and  more  the  clothing  of  my 
spirit,  wherever  my  lot  may  be  cast.  If  his  pre- 
sence is  only  with  us,  all  will  be  well ;  without  it, 
nothing  in  this  world  can  give  comfort." 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1862  she  removed  to 
Germantown,  and  although  she  felt  keenly  the 
separation  from  the  home  she  had  so  long  enjoy- 
ed, and  from  beloved  friends  to  whom  she  was 
closely  united  in  christian  fellowship,  yet  she 
entered  on  her  new  abode  with  interest,  and 
warmly  reciprocated  the  kind  welcome  extended 
to  her  by  Friends  among  whom  she  had  come  to 
cast  her  lot,  in  the  evening  of  her  day.  With 
occasional  exceptions  she  was  mostly  confined  to 
the  house  during  her  residence  there,  but  she 
enjoyed  having  her  friends  around  her,  both  those 
of  mature  age,  and  those  in  younger  life,  in  whose 
welfare  she  felt  a  lively  interest. 

She  was  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  at- 
tacks of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  by  which 
she  was  brought  face  to  face  with  death,  and  on 
such  occasions  the  meek  and  quiet  composure  of 
her  spirit  instructively  illustrated  the  reality  of 
her  religion,  and  the  truth  of  the  declaration  : 
"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee." 

During  a  severe  attack  of  this  kind  in  Eighth 
month,  1864,  under  great  physical  distress,  she 
said,  "  Pray  for  me  that  I  may  be  ready."  A 
beloved  relative  present  remarked  that  he  felt  an 
assurance  she  was  ready,  and  would  be  accepted 
if  taken.  Shortly  after,  with  her  usual  calmness 
she  said,  "  I  love  the  Lord  because  He  hath  heard 
the  voice  of  my  supplications.  The  Lord  loveth 
them  that  fear  him,  those  that  hope  in  his  mercy. 
I  have  nothing  to  boast  of,  but  I  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  dear  Redeemer." 
Then  addressing  some  of  her  children  who  were 
present,  she  added  :  "  That  is  what  I  want  for 
you,  humble  faith  in  Christ ;  we  have  nothing  to 
trust  to  but  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

At  a  time  of  similar  suffering  in  Seventh  month, 
1865,  she  raised  her  voice  in  a  clear  triumphant 
manner,  and  repeated  these  words,  '•'  The  Lord  on 
high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters, 
yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea.  Dear 
children,  trust  in  the  Lord."  Thus,  in  humble 
trust,  and  unfaltering  faith  in  God  her  Saviour, 
she  sweetly  passed  on  from  day  to  day,  leaning 
upon  her  Beloved  ;  redeeming  love  and  mercy  her 
theme  of  praise  and  thanksgiving;  and  the  hope- 
ful serenity  of  her  spirit  flowing  forth  to  all  around 
her.  A  few  mornings  before  her  close  she  said 
to  a  friend,  "  I  have  much  peaceful  quiet  as  I  lie 
here — not  that  fullness  of  joy  I  experienced  some 
months  age — but  peace  and  quiet."  It  was  re- 
marked, that  was  all  we  could  ask.  She  rejoined, 
"  It  is  written,  '  if  a  man  love  me  he  will  keep  my 
words;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will 
come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.'  " 


Her  mind  was  preserved  clear,  and  the  exercisJ 
of  her  faculties  unimpaired,  to  the  last.  Witl| 
her  loins  girded,  and  her  light  burning,  she  stooif 
as  a  servant  in  waiting,  ready  to  meet  her  Lonf 
at  his  coming;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  awakf 
ing  from  a  peaceful  slumber,  she  quietly  put  oil 
mortality,  the  21st  of  Eighth  month,  1865 ;  an# 
we  doubt  not  received  the  gracious  welcomed 
"  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingjt' 
dom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  thli' 
world." 

To  her  we  believe  the  language  is  applicable^ 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  :  yesl 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  thei^ 
labors  ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

A  Part  of  the  "Great  Desert.'' — But  a  fe>  ,, 
years  ago  even  intelligent  Americans  used  t|. 
imagine  the  vast  region  between  the  Missouri  an  " 
the  Rocky  Mountains  an  utter  desert,  irreclain 
able  for  agricultural  purposes.    It  was  to  littl  l! 
purpose  that  Benton  used  to  bring  before  th  ^ 
Senate  the  significant  lact  that  untold  millions 
buffaloes  managed  to  get  a  hearty  subsistence  froi 
this  arid  plain.    The  "  desert"  theory  had  hoi 
of  the  popular  imagination,  and  has  only  bee 
surrendered  gradually.    The  opening  of  two  ( 
three  lines  of  railway  across  the  Plains  will,  ho\ 
ever,  effectually  dispel  remaining  illusions. 

When  travellers  from  the  eastern  States 


along  the  Platte,  from  Denver  for  sixty  mil 
down  the  stream,  a  succession  of  fertile  and  pr 
ductive  estates,  they  will  begin  to  believe  in  tl 
possibility  of  reclaiming  to  agricultural  purpos 
the  whole  length  of  the  wide  valley  of  that  streai 
Going  down  from  Denver  toward  New  Mexic 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  they  will  pa 
many  charming  valleys  which  are  even  now  pt 
Stably  cultivated  from  their  outlets  up  to  a  heig; 
at  which,  in  almost  any  other  region,  agriculti 
would  be  impossible. 

About  sixty  miles  south  from  Denver  the  trai 
ler  strikes  the  upper  Arkansas,  whose  valley  aif' 
those  of  its  tributaries  are  extremely  fertile  und ]„ 
the  system  of  irrigation.    A  correspondent  of  t'JL 
St.  Louis  Republican  has  lately  visited  this  regioft 
and  describes  some  of  the  farms  there.    One  m: 
has  a  thousand  acres  of  corn  under  cultivatic 
Another  has  nearly  as  much,  and  immense  hei 
of  cattle  besides,  while  he  has  all  the  comfo 
and  many  of  the  elegancies  of  civilized  life  arou, 
him. 
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All  along  this  part  of  the  Arkansas  vallejP 
",  corn  to  the  acnf 
considered  an  average  yield.    The  Huerfano,  of. 


crop  of  forty  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre f?1 
of  the  most  important  tributaries,  has  some  oft 


art? 


finest  farms  in  Colorado,  while  another  fcribut  " 
the  Purgatoire,  is  no  less  suited  to  agriculture 
grazing.  In  all  of  these  valleys  cattle  and  o 
stock  only  require  herding,  for  the  grass  is  I 
cient  for  their  support  the  year  round.  Alii 
country  is  a  part  of  the  great  "  desert." — E.  P 

A  Ftar/ul  Fall. — The  following  inciden 
recorded  in  a  late  English  paper.    Two  y< 
men,  James  Braund  and  John  his  brother, 
bled  forth  together  on  the  mighty  cliffs 
form  Lundy,  an  island  rearing  its  craggy  sid 
the  centre  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  They 
searching  for  gulls  eggs,  which  abound  oa 
sides  and  summit  of  the  rocks.  Straying 
from  each  other  for  a  few  minutes,  John  pre8 
heard  a  voice  indistinctly  calling.    He  wei 
the  edge,  and  looking  over  saw  his  brother 
yards  down  the  side  of  the  cliff  hanging  I 
hands  to  a  little  jutting  piece  of  rock,  and  sear  ion 
ing  with  his  feet  for  the  smallest  foothold. 

It  was  in  vain ;  the  rock  was  hard  and  perfet  ft 
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ioth,  and  there  he  hunjr,  a  ehasm  full  three 
jdred  feet  yawning  below  him.  Help  from 
ve  was  impossible,  a  foothold  below  there  was 
le,  and  certain  death  stared  him  in  the  face, 
th  the  iron  grip  of  despair  the  young  man 
ig  on  for  a  ^ew  minutes, — minutes  that  seemed 
!  hours  to  his  helpless  brother  watching  him 
n  above — and  at  last  nature  gave  way,  and 
h  a  wild  scream  James  Braund  released  his 
3,  and  plunged  headlong  down,  his  head  being 
?ered  to  fragments  against  the  projecting  crags 
be  descent.  The  mournful  tale  was  told  by 
surviving  brother  at  the  coroner's  inquest 
1  recently  on  the  remains  of  the  unhappy 
th. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

L.t  Paris  we  met  with  Abraham  Barker,  a 
;nd  from  New  Bedford  in  North  America,  and 
;vay  opening  for  any  religious  meetiug  at  this 
;e,  when  First-day  came,  we  sat  down  together 
>ur  hired  room  in  silence,  and  a  sweet  time  it 
to  me.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  men- 
i  how  we  were  treated  at  the  municipality, 
m  we  attended  to  present  our  passports.  We 
e  stopped  by  the  guards,  who  had  strict  orders, 
Jems,  not  to  suffer  any  man  to  pass,  unless  he 
what  is  called  a  cockade  in  his  hat,  but  on 
desiring  our  guide  to  step  forward  and  inform 
officers,  that  we  were  of  the  people  called 
ikers,  and  that  our  not  observing  tbose  signs 
he  times  was  not  in  contempt  of  authority,  or 
espect  to  any  in  office,  but  from  a  religious 
iple  in  our  own  minds,  it  being  the  same  with 
n  our  own  country,  they  readily  accepted  our 
ons,  and  one  of  tbe  officers  came  and  took  us 
;he  guards  and  so  up  into  the  chamber,  where 
were  suffered  to  remain  quietly  with  our  hats 
until  our  passports  were  examined  by  two 
ers,  and  again  endorsed  under  the  seal  of  the 
ublic,  permitting  us  to  go  to  Calvisson,  in 
guedoc.  Thus  it  often  appears  to  me  that  we 
:e  our  way  better  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
n  we  keep  strictly  to  our  religious  profession, 
11  countries  and  amongst  all  sorts  of  persons. 
*rom  the  Journal  of  Richard  Jordan. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

t.  Paul  and  the  Cataracts  of  the  Northwest. 

he  following  is  extracted  from  the  correspond- 
s  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post : 
The  city  of  St.  Paul  is  first  seen  by  the  travel- 
iscending  the  river,  over  a  low  bit  of  marshy 
rie,  and  with  its  bluffs,  its  spires  and  its  dis- 

suburbs,  makes  a  goodly  show.  The  curious 
!ge,  which  forms  an  inclined  plane  from  the 
f  on  which  the  city  stands,  to  the  low  marshy 
rie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  once 
lets  attention  by  its  unique  appearance.  There 

small  levee,  not  worthy  of  the  place,  nor  is 
short  street  leading  therefrom  into  the  town 
ulated  to  give  a  very  favorable  impression  of 
city.    Altogether,  St.  Paul  does  not  put  his 

foot  forward  to  welcome  the  traveller, 
he  town  occupies  a  very  large  space,  but  there 
many  vacant  lots,  and  whole  blocks  of  ground 
ain  unbuilt.  The  main  street  presents  some 
:rb  mercantile  buildings,  chiefly  of  a  hand- 
3  blue  stone,  of  which  the  bluff  on  which  the 

stands  is  composed.  One  such  building  was 
ted  out  as  realizing  almost  the  miracle  of  the 
ve  baskets  of  fragments,  for  the  owner  of  the 
erty  in  digging  his  cellar  obtained  enough 
e  not  only  to  build  the  entire  house  but  sold 
igh  to  erect  three  similar  buildings,  thus  de 

ng  all  the  expenses  of  excavation. 

i.  Paul  has  two  daily  papers  :  the  Press  and 

Pioneer.    A  feature  in  each  paper  is  the  local 


department,  in  which  the  river  news  forms  a  lead- 
ing item,  the  Mississippi  being  to  these  river 
towns  far  more  than  the  Hudson  is  to  New  York. 
The  Press  office  is  built  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff, 
and  pressmen,  compositors  and  editors  all  have 
windows  looking  up  the  river  and  over  a  scene  of 
unusual  beauty — quite  different  from  the  experi- 
ence of  their  brethren  in  larger  cities. 

The  general  route  for  tourists  who  would  visit 
Minnehaha  Falls  is  by  the  railway  up  the  river 
shore,  past  the  noble  cliff  and  fine  fortifications 
of  Fort  Snelling — so  well  known  from  engravings, 
and  a  spot  of  celebrity  before  St.  Paul  was  ever 
a  village — to  the  Minnehaha  station.  The  cars 
set  visitors  down  within  a  few  rods  of  the  falls, 
and  at  a  rural  refreshment  house  near  by,  home- 
made dinners  can  be  had  at  seventy-five  cents  a 
head.  There  is  no  charge  of  any  kind  for  seeing 
the  falls,  and  the  place  is  much  frequented  by 
picnic  parties. 

The  Minnehaha  river  is  the  outlet  of  some  of 
the  small  lakes  in  this  vicinity,  and  is  a  shallow, 
sparkling  stream,  dashing  over  its  pebbly  bed  and 
around  its  little  islands  in  the  most  gleeful  man- 
ner. Without  a  warning,  without  even  any  pre- 
liminary rapids,  it  makes  the  leap  which  is  called 
the  Falls  of  Minnehaha.  A  graceful  leap  it  is. 
The  stream  springs  over  in  one  sheet  of  sparkling 
foam,  landing  in  a  basin  which  for  centuries  it 
has  been  busily  hollowing  out  for  itself — a  basin 
much  like  that  into  which  the  Kaaterskill  Fall 
leaps,  and  like  that,  too,  in  presenting  behind  the 
sheet  of  water  a  smooth  concave  recess,  around 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  pass,  coining  out 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  cataract.  The  foliage 
in  the  vicinity  is  as  gracefully  disposed  by  nature 
as  the  artist  could  wish,  and  in  itself  and  all  its 
surroundings  Minnehaha  is  a  type  of  perfection 
of  its  class. 

The  region  around  about  the  Upper  Mississippi 
is  a  land  of  plashing  waterfalls.  There  is,  by  con- 
trast to  the  Laughing  Water,  a  Minne  some- 
thing else,  or  Shady  Water.  There  is  a  crystal 
cascade,  also  ;  but  they  are  all  modest,  retired 
waterfalls,  quite  unlike  the  great  St.  Anthony's 
falls,  which  dash  over  the  rocks  at  Minneapolis  in 
a  manner  suggestive  of  strength  rather  than  of 
beauty. 

There  has  been,  of  late,  a  good  deal  of  interest 
felt  and  expressed  in  regard  to  retrogression  of 
Niagara  Falls,  and  a  change  of  a  foot's  space  in  a 
year  is  something  unusual  there.  But  in  this 
spring,  within  the  space  of  ten  weeks,  St.  Antho- 
ny's Falls  have  receded  no  less  than  seventy-five 
feet;  and  this  is  something  more  than  a  point  of 
mere  geological  interest,  for  if  it  continues  it  will 
impair  or  destroy  this  great  water  power  and  in- 
volve the  material  ruin  of  two  flourishing  towns. 
Few  persons  comprehend  the  extent  of  this  water 
force.  It  is  roughly  estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand  horse  power,  and  its  loss  would  deprive 
this  country  of  its  greatest  available  strength  in 
this  line. 

The  falls,  to  look  at,  are  not  so  striking  as  one 
might  expect  from  these  facts.  There  is  no  pro- 
digious height  for  the  water  to  le ip  from,  as  at 
Niagara,  but  the  rapids  are  grander  and  quite  as 
extensive,  while  their  power  is  shown  by  the 
large  slabs  of  stone  which  lie  in  distorted  piles 
along  the  shore,  some  standing  up  on  end  like 
giant  tomb  stones,  others  piled  irregularly,  as  if 
trying  to  crowd  away  from  the  fearful  force  of  the 
water.  The  retrogression  of  the  falls  has  been 
very  slow  until  this  spring,  when  the  great  freshet, 
which  proved  so  disastrous  to  log-owners  and 
lumber  merchants,  told  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
tent on  the  cataract  itself. 

The  reason  of  this  is  clearly  understood.  For 


a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  main  fall  the  bed  of 
the  river  is  composed  of  a  thin  sti  turn  of  lime- 
stone, supported  by  sandstone.  This  latter,  being 
soft  and  crumbling,  is  worn  away  under  the  con- 
stant action  of  the  water,  thus  forming  a  sort  of 
cave,  with  the  slab  of  limestone,  from  which  the 
water  falls,  overhanging  it.  Of  course,  as  this 
excavation  grows  deeper,  the  limestone  having 
nothing  to  support  it,  and  unable  to  boar  the 
heavy  mass  of  water,  breaks  away,  and  thus  St. 
Anthony's  falls  recede.  At  the  next  low  water 
efforts  are  to  be  made  to  prevent  this  retrocession, 
by  means  of  'aprons,'  or  platforms  of  wood  in  the 
nature  of  dams. 

As  a  mere  spectacle,  St.  Anthony's  Fall  is 
grander  by  moonlight  than  at  any  other  time,  for 
then  the  unpoetical  and  unsightly  buildings 
around  it  d)  not  obtrude  themselves,  while  the 
noise  and  dash  of  the  rapids  are  heard  and  seen 
to  perfection.  At  such  a  tine  St.  Anthony's 
waters  present  an  overpowering  idea  of  furious 
strength,  and  one  worthy  to  be  remembered  along 
with  the  recollections  of  Niagara  itself.  A  greater 
contrast  to  the  gentle  beauty  of  Minnehaha  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  ;  and  yet  these  two 
cataracts  are  within  a  short  walking  distance  of 
each  other,  and  to  tourists  both  will  be,  for  ages 
to  come,  among  the  greatest  attractions  of  the 
Northwest." 

A  Good  Phi/sician. — A  nobleman  of  the  French 
Court,  an  infidel,  had  for  some  time  exhibited 
great  depression  of  spirits,  and  the  emperor  sent 
him  to  an  English  physician,  well  known  for  his 
treatment  of  mental  disorders.  The  physician 
questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his  depression. 
Had  he  lost  reputation,  or  position,  or  fortune? 
No,  he  possessed  all  these,  but  for  two  years  past 
one  thought  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind, 
the  thought  of  eternity,  and  he  could  not  get  rid 
of  it.  The  doctor  opened  his  Bible  and  read 
Isaiah  liii.,  explaining  to  his  patient  who  it  was 
who  "  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  and 
bruised  for  our  iniquities."  Li<*ht  broke  into  the 
mind  of  this  poor  rich  man,  and  he  said,  "  I  have 
no  need  of  your  prescription  now."  He  went 
away,  and  has  since  corresponded  with  the  physi- 
cian as  a  believer  in  Christ. 


The  Boor  and  Bushman. — There  is  a  Boor  in 
this  neighborhood,  betweeu  whom  and  his  Bush- 
man servant  a  mutual  attachment  subsists,  which 
has  been  elicited  and  strengthened  by  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  Bushman  was  in  the  service 
of  another  Boor,  and  having  received  some  provo- 
cation from  his  master,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  shot 
one  of  his  horses  and  decamped.  Being  pursued 
by  the  Boor,  he  threw  himself  on  the  protection 
of  his  present  employer,  who  hid  him  on  his  prem- 
ises, and  when  the  exasperated  Boor  insisted  on 
the  Bushman  being  brought  out  that  he  might  be 
shot,  he  refused  to  give  him  up.  Thus  the  Bush- 
man escaped,  and  he  eventually  became  a  shepherd 
in  the  employ,of  his  deliverer.  Not  long  after- 
wards, his  new  master  was  out  in  the  field,  aud 
was  attacked  by  a  lion  which  had  got  him  down, 
when  his  perilous  situation  was  observed  by  the 
Bushman,  who,  having  no  arms  at  hand,  took  off 
his  kaross  in  an  instant,  and  boldly  going  up  to 
the  lion,  flapped  it  in  his  face,  and  so  intimidated 
the  creature  by  this  unexpected  salute,  that  it  re- 
treated, and  the  master's  life  was  saved.  Subse- 
quently the  Bushman  was  himself  nearly  being 
destroyed  by  a  lion,  when  the  sudden  appearance 
of  his  master  with  a  gun,  who  shot  the  lion, 
proved  the  means  of  rescuing  the  faithful  servant 
in  turn  from  the  jaws  of  the  devourer.  The  Bush- 
man has  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  farmer's 
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employ,  aDd  has  been  allowed  to  rear  a  flock  of 
sheep  on  his  own  account,  which  have  so  increased 
that  they  are  supposed  to  be  worth  £1000. —  G. 

W.  Walker,  when  at  Colesburg,  South  Africa,  in 
1839. 

Ileal  religion  is  a  living  principle.  Any  one 
may  make  a  show,  and  be  called  a  christian,  and 
unite  himself  to  a  sect,  and  be  admired  ;  but  for 
a  man  to  enter  into  the  sanctuary  to  hold  secret 
communion  with  God;  to  retire  into  his  closet 
and  transact  all  his  affairs  with  an  unseen  Saviour; 
to  walk  with  God,  like  Enoch,  yet  to  smite  upon 
his  heart  in  the  language  of  the  publican,  having 
no  confidence  in  the  flesh,  and  triumphing  only 
in  Christ  Jesus;  these  are  the  life  and  acts  of  a 
new  creature. —  Cecil. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend  ' 

THE  GARDENER. 
"Art  thou  working  in  my  garden  ?" 

Said  my  Master  unto  me, 
"  And  cherishing  those  nurslings 
Which  I  committed  thee? 
Those  precious  priceless  flowrets, 

Bear  they  witness  of  thy  toil? 
Or  do  they  droop  neglected 
Upon  the  thirsty  soil?" 

"  0  Master  I  have  labored — 

I  have  wearied — I  have  wept — 
And  through  the  livelong  hours 

My  lonely  vigils  kept. 
I  wish  to  be  found  faithful, — 

Unto  thy  service  true; 
Yet  will  my  flowrets  wither 

For  all  that  I  can  do. 

Sometimes  one  rears  in  beauty 

It's  blooming,  blushing  head, 
But  ere  I  triumph  o'er  it 

It's  loveliness  hath  fled  ; 
Sometimes  one  grows  too  wildly 

Or  turns  perchance  awry, 
And  if  I  prune  or  trim  it 

It  seems  to  droop  and  die. 

Close  clinging  to  earth's  bosom 

Some  sweet  exotic  lies; 
With  anxious  care  I  nurse  it 

And  every  petal  prize. 
But  when  its  buds  fresh  bursting, 

Give  promise  of  much  fruit, 
A  killing  frost  destroys  them, 

I  stand  in  anguish  mute. 

Sometimes  the  fruit  abundant 

Is  scattered  on  the  ground; 
In  haste  I  go  to  gather 

And  find  it  all  unsound  ; 
I  turn  away  and  wonder 

With  disappointment  sore, 
How  fruit  so  ripe  and  golden 

Should  rot  within  the  core. 

I  have  guarded  well  thy  nurslings 

I've  watched  them  day  and  night, 
That  cbauge  ot  time  or  season 

Their  beauty  should  not  blight; 
I've  plucked  with  care  unceasing, 

Each  hurtful  thing  away, 
And  from  my  purest  fountain 

Have  watered  them  each  day. 

My  Master  tell  me  wherefore 

I  ever  thus  complain, 
0  knowest  thou  the  reason 

My  labor  is  in  vain  ; 
Why  though  I  sow  in  sorrow, 

And  water  with  my  tears, 
And  toil  till  I  am  weary, 

No  living  fruit  appears. 

Far  better  had  I  never 

Assumed  the  gardener's  place, 
If  thus  upon  my  labors 

No  blessing  I  can  trace — 
Far  better  should  some  other 

This  honored  station  fill, 
And  with  a  hand  more  skilful 

Fulfil  thy  righteous  will." 


While  thus  I  spoke,  lamenting, 

With  heavy  heart  and  sad, 
In  tones  of  loving  kindness, 

My  Master  made  me  glad. 
Yet  gently  did  He  chide  me — 

Then  bound  the  heart  He  broke, 
Long,  long  will  I  remember 

The  gracious  words  He  spoke. 

Thou  hast  not  labored  vainly, 

Nor  wearied  all  for  naught: 
Some  of  those  palest  flowrets 

Shall  yet  to  me  be  brought, 
Thou  unbelieving  servant 

Hear  what  thy  Master  saith — 
Thy  work  were  more  successful, 

Hadst  thou  a  livelier  faith. 

Again,  thou  should'st  remember 

What  tools  thy  hand  doth  use, 
Say,  gardener  dost  thou  alway 

From  my  collection  choose? 
And  is  my  name  engraven 

Upon  each  piercing  blade? 
If  so  the  plants  thou  prizest 

Would  never  droop  and  fade. 

Perhaps  thou  prun'st  with  rashness 

Without  the  Spirit-sword — 
Forgetting  thy  commission 

Is  in  thy  Master's  word  ; 
And  when  a  storm  is  rising, 

Thou  prophesiest  a  calm, 
Or  pliest  untempered  mortar 

For  Gilead's  healing  balm. 

Thou  sayest  thou  daily  waterest 

From  out  thy  purest  well; 
Mine  eye  within  that  fountain 

Each  scanty  drop  can  tell, 
0,  seek  thou  living  waters 

From  my  eternal  spring, 
And  all  thy  drooping  flowrets 

Unto  its  bosom  bring. 

Thou  tearest  from  thy  enclosure, 

Each  noisome,  hurtful  weed  ; 
But  dost  thou  haste  to  fill  it 

With  pure  and  living  seed  ; 
If  not,  with  double  power 

Those  weeds  to  life  will  spring 
And  where  the  soil  is  richest, 

Will  deeply,  firmly  cling. 

The  fallow  ground  is  broken — 

Tbou  hast  manured  the  soil, 
And  yet  indeed  thou  seest 

No  witness  of  tby  toil  I 
Thou  wonderest  that  thy  garden 

Should  yield  no  perfect  fruit; 
Alas  !  didst  thou  not  know  it? 

A  worm  is  at  the  root  I 

Yes,  deeply  there  imbedded 

It  works  it's  vicious  will; 
Yet  faint  thou  not :  this  demon 

Is  in  my  power  still  ; 
That  sword  of  which  I  told  thee, 

Can  pierce  it  through  and  through, 
That  ever-flowing  fountain 

Can  hide  its  stains  from  view. 

Go  now  into  my  garden, 

Depending  upon  me, 
And  know  that  I  am  with  thee — 

Thy  sure  reward  to  be. 
Go  work  by  my  direction 

And  as  thou  dost  believe 
And  trust  with  faith  prevailing 

Even  so  shalt  thou  succeed." 


Snails  for  Food. — A  book  on  the  "Edible 
Mollusks  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  by  M.  S. 
Lovell,  just  published  in  London,  contains  these 
curious  statements: 

"  In  Burgundy,  Champagne  and  Franche- 
Comte  a  great  quantity  of  snails  of  all  kinds  are 
consumed,  and  also  sent  to  Paris;  and  Professor 
Simmons  mentions  that  there  are  now  50  restau- 
rants, and  more  than  1,200  private  tables  in  that 
city  where  snails  are  considered  a  delicacy  by  from 
8,000  to  10,000  consumers;  that  the  monthly 
comsumption  of  this  mollusk  is  estimated  at  half 


a  million ;  again,  that  the  market  price  of  U 
vineyard  snail  (apple  or,  vine  snail,  Helix  L 
matia~)  is  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  hundred,  while  tile 
of  the  hedge,  woods  and  forests  brirjg  only  Is,  ll. 
to  2s.  He  further  adds,  that  in  the  vicinintf 
Dijon  the  proprietor  of  one  snailery  is  said  o 
clear  nearly  £300  a  year  by  his  snails;  and  « 
that  there  are  exported  from  Crete  annually  abit 
20,000  okes  (each  nearly  3  pounds)  of  sndi, 
valued  at  15,000  Turkish  piastres. 

"  M.  Renou  (as  quoted  by  M.  Cailliaud  '>f 
Nantes,)  in  a  curious  account  read  in  1864  beiB 
the  Academical  Society  of  Nantes,  on  the  imjfljs 
tance  that  the  ancients  attached  to  snails,  obserlH. 
that  during  1862  and  1863  the  escargots  bromt 
to  the  Marche  de  la  Bourse,  at  Nantes,  on  S'u 
days  and  fete  days,  amounted  in  number  |o 
996,000,  producing  the  sum  of  2,490  francs,  joj 

"We  read  that  formerly,  in  Paris,  snails  ve 
only  to  be  found  in  herbalists'  shops  and  at  m 
chemists;  but  now  there  is  a  special  place |ir 
them  in  the  fish  market,  by  the  side  of  the  cW 
fish  and  other  fresh-water  fishes;  and  in  ne;|yi 
all  the  restaurants  you  may  see  dishes  of  B'lx', 
pomatia  displayed  in  the  windows.    They  M 
ready  cooked,  and  only  require  warming  for  a  »!' 
minutes  on  the  gridiron.    It  is  from  Troyesit  : 
the  price  of  five  francs  the  hundred,  that  V 
apple  or  vine  snail  is  sent  to  Paris,  boiled  in  tlW: 
shells,  and  seasoned  with  fresh  butter  miB 
with  parsley.    When  you  wish  to  partake  of  tb'BJ 
you  place  them  before  the  fire  till  the  butter  hkF 
and  then  they  are  fit  to  eat.    I  purchased  so 
and  succeeded  in  eating  two,  but  with  difficul 
as  the  way  they  were  dressed  did  not  disguise 
slimy,  soapy  taste,  and  the  want  of  salt,  pep; 
etc.,  made  them  most  unpalatable.    I  felt  thi 
could  sympathize  with  Dr.  Black  and  Dr.  Huti 
who  also  endeavored  to  eat  a  dish  of  stel 
snails;  but  after  vainly  attempting  to  swalloV 
very  small  quantities  the  mess  which  each  in 
nally  loathed,  Dr.  Black  at  length  '  showed 
white  feather/  but  in  a  very  delicate  manner 
if  to  sound  the  opinion  of  his  mess-mate.  "I 
tor,'  he  said,  in  his  precise  and  quiet  mam  1:1 
'  Doctor,  do  you  not  think  they  taste  a  little 
very  little — green?'     'Green!   green,  iode1 
Take  them  awa'!  take  tbem  awa'!'  vocifera 
Dr.  Hutton,  starting  from  the  table,  and  giv 
full  vent  to  his  feelings  of  abhorrence. 

"  In  Paris  snails  are  not  considered  in  sea 
till  the  first  frost,  about  the  end  of  October 
beginning  of  November,  when  they  are  clot, 
with  their  white  epiphragm.  The  Parisians  | 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  for  breakfast,  and  t 
are  also  said  to  give  a  better  flavor  to  wine." 


Patrick  and  Peter. — An  English  paper  has 
story  :  "  A  very  curious  incident  occurred  yei 
day  in  the  House  of  Lords  duriug  the  progrei 
the  Breadalbane  Peerage  case.  M.  Andei 
Q.  C.,  iu  alluding  to  one  of  the  persons 
name  had  been  mentioned,  called  him  Cap 
Patrick  Campbell.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
the  captain's  name  was  not  Patrick,  but  Pe 
M.  Anderson  said  they  were  convertible  terjltrl; 
The  Lord  Chancellor:  'What,  are  St.  Patrlii; 
and  St.  Peter  the  same?'  M.  Anderson:  ' 5 .ji . 
the  names  are  the  same.'  Lord  Colonsay  inforD|M 
the  Lord  Chancellor  that  the  learned  counsel '(|tilt; 
right — in  Scotland  Patrick  was  Peter,  and  Plifcli 


was  Patrick.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said  it  ( 
tainly  was  information  to  him." 


Admonish,  exhort  and  encourage  such  as 
young  and  tender,  to  keep  and  preserve  them  ! 
the  way  of  life ;  and  watch  over  one  another  1  : 
good.— G.  F. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Sunrise  after  an  Arctic  Night. 

The  following  description  of  the  return  of  the 
d,  after  the  long  darkness  of  an  Arctic  night — 
taken  from  Dr.  Hayes'  "  Open  Polar  Sea." 
"Feb.  18th. — Heaven  be  praised  !  I  have  once 
ore  seen  the  sun. 

Knowing  that  the  sun  would  appear  to-day, 
erybody  was  filled  with  expectation,  and  hastened 
I  after  breakfast  to  some  favorite  spot  where  it 
is  thought  that  he  might  be  seen.    Some  went 

the  right  direction,  and  were  gratified;  others 
>nt  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  were  disap- 
inted.  Knorr  and  others  of  the  officers  climbed 
e  hills  above  Etate.  Harris  and  Heywood 
mbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  harbor, 
d  the  former  shook  his  Odd-Fellows'  flag  in 
e  sun's  very  face.  The  cook  was  troubled  that 
:  did  not  have  a  look  at  "  de  blessed  sun  ;"  but 

could  not  gratify  his  wish  without  going  upon 
e  land,  and  this  he  could  no  more  be  induced 
do,  than  the  mountain  could  be  persuaded  to 
me  to  Mahomet.  He  will  probably  have  to 
lit  until  the  sun  steals  over  the  hills  into  the 
rbor,  which  will  be  at  least  twelve  days. 
My  own  share  in  the  day's  excitement  has 
en  equal  to  the  rest  of  them.  Accompanied 

Dodge  and  Jensen,  I  set  out  at  an  early  hour 
ffard  a  point  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  from 
lich  I  could  command  a  view  of  the  southern 
rizon.  We  had  much  difficulty  in  reaching 
r  destination.  But  we  were  at  last  successful, 
d  reached  our  look-out  station,  (hereafter  to  be 
own  as  Sunrise  Point,)  with  half  an  hour  to 
are. 

The  point  of  Cape  Alexander  lay  directly  south 
us,  and  the  sun  would  appear  from  behind  it 
exactly  the  meridian  hour, — rolling  along  the 
rizon,  with  only  half  its  disk  above  the  line  of 
iters.    We  awaited  the  approaching  moment 
th  much  eagerness.    Presently  a  ray  of  light 
rst  through  the  soft  mist-clouds  which  lay  off 
the  right  of  us  opposite  the  cape,  blending 
em  into  a  purple  sea,  and  glistening  upon  the 
very   summits  of  the   tall   icebergs,  which 
irced  the  vapory  cloak  as  if  to  catch  the  com- 
l  warmth.    The  ray  approached  us  nearer  and 
arer,  the  purple  sea  widened,  the  glittering 
ires  multiplied,  as  one  after  another  they  burst 
quick  succession  into  the  blaze  of  day;  and  as 
is  marvellous  change  came  over  the  face  of  the 
i,  we  felt  that  the  shadow  of  the  cape  was  the 
adow  of  the  night,  and  that  the  night  was 
ssing  away.    Soon  the  dark-red  cliffs  behind 
glowed  with  a  warm  coloring,  the  hills  and  the 
)untains  stood  forth  in  their  new  robes  of  res- 
ident brightness,  and  the  trembling  waves 
sited  away  from  their  angry  harshness,  and 
lghed  in  the  sunshine.    And  now  the  line  of 
e  shadow  was  in  sight.    "  There  it  is  upon  the 
int,"  cried  Jensen.    "  There  it  is  upon  the  ice- 
)t,"  answered  Dodge, — there  at  our  feet  lay  a 
eetof  sparkling  gems,  and  the  sun  burst  broadly 
our  faces,  off  went  our  caps  with  a  simultaneous 
pulse,  and  we  hailed  this  long-lost  wanderer  of 
3  heavens  with  loud  demonstrations  of  joy. 
And  now  we  were  bathing  in  the  atmosphere 
other  days.    The  friend  of  all  hopeful  associa- 
ns  had  come  back  again  to  put  a  new  glow  into 
r  hearts.    He  had  returned  after  an  absence  of 
3  hundred  and  twenty-six  days,  to  revive  a 
mbering  world ;  and  as  I  looked  on  his  face 
lin,  after  this  long  interval,  I  did  not  wonder 
it  there  should  be  men  to  bow  the  knee  and 
rship  him,  and  proclaim  him  "  The  eye  of 
d."     The  parent  of  light  and  life  every- 
ere,  he  is  the  same  within  these  solitudes, 
e  germ  awaits  him  here  as  in  the  orient;  but 


there  it  rests  only  through  the  short  hours  of  a 
summer  night,  while  here  it  reposes  for  months 
under  a  sheet  of  snow.  But  after  awhile  the 
bright  sun  will  tear  this  sheet  asunder,  and  will 
tumble  it  in  gushing  fountains  to  the  sea,  and 
will  kiss  the  cold  earth,  and  give  it  warmth  and 
life  ;  and  the  flowers  will  bud  and  bloom,  and  will 
turn  their  tiny  faces  smilingly  and  gratefully  up 
to  him,  as  he  wanders  over  these  ancient  hills  in 
the  long  summer.  The  very  glaciers  will  ."cep 
tears  of  joy  at  his  coming.  The  ice  will  lose  its  iron 
grip  upon  the  waters,  and  will  let  the  wild  waves 
play  in  freedom.  The  reindeer  will  skip  gleefully 
over  the  mountains  to  welcome  his  return,  and 
will  look  longingly  to  him  for  the  green  pastures. 
The  sea-fowls,  knowing  that  he  will  give  them  a 
resting-place  for  their  feet  on  the  rocky  islands, 
will  come  to  seek  the  moss-beds  which  he  spreads 
for  their  nests;  and  the  sparrows  will  come  on 
his  life-giving  rays,  and  will  sing  their  love  songs 
through  the  endless  day. 

I  have  been  making,  all  the  winter  through, 
a  series  of  experiments  which  give  me  some  in- 
teresting results.  They  show  that  evaporation 
takes  place  at  the  very  lowest  temperatures,  and 
that  precipitation  often  occurs  when  the  air  is 
apparently  quite  clear.  To  determine  this  latter, 
I  have  exposed  a  number  of  smooth  and  carefully 
measured  ice-surfaces,  and  have  collected  from 
them  the  light  deposit.  These  accumulations, 
after  reducing  them  to  the  standard  of  freshly 
fallen  snow,  amount  thus  far  to  seven  eighths  of 
an  inch.  To  determine  the  evaporation,  I  have 
suspended  in  the  open  air  a  number  of  thin  ice- 
plates,  made  in  a  shallow  dish,  and  some  strips 
of  wet  flannel.  The  flannel  becomes  perfectly 
dry  in  a  few  days,  and  the  ice-plates  disappear 
slowly  and  steadily.  I  generally  weigh  them 
every  second  day,  and  it  is  curious  to  watch  my 
little  circular  disks  silently  melting  away  and 
vanishing  "into  thin  air,"  while  the  thermometer 
is  down  in  the  zeros. 

This  evaporation  at  low  temperatures  is  con- 
stantly taking  place  before  our  eyes,  to  our  ad- 
vantage. On  wash-days  the  clothes  are  hung  on 
lines  stretched  across  the  ship's  rigging,  or  upon 
poles  across  the  ice,  and  before  the  week  is  over, 
the  moisture  has  disappeared,  no  matter  how  cold 
it  may  be." — Dr  Hayes. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

"Let  Your  Moderation  be  Known  unto  All  Men." 

It  has  often  seemed  to  the  writer,  that  the 
Lord's  people  are  now  no  less  than  formerly,  "an 
afflicted  and  poor  people."  That  the  feeling 
must  ever  be  uppermost  and  abound  with  them, 
that  this  is  not  their  home  nor  the  place  of  their 
rest.  That  here  they  have  no  life-lease,  neither 
continuing  city.  Does  not  every  day's  reflection 
and  every  day's  report  to  the  obedient  spirit,  and 
the  quickened  ear,  but  tend  to  illustrate  this,  and 
that  a  world,  where  their  Lord  and  Master  had 
not  where  to  lay  His  head,  but  was  hated,  was 
mocked,  was  scourged,  was  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  was  crucified,  cannot  be  the  resting  place  for 
His  faithful  servants  and  followers — seeing  "  It  is 
enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master;" 
and,  "as  He  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world" — to 
spend  much  time  and  toil  to  become  rich,  to  build 
large  and  expensive  houses,  set  off  with  splendid 
surroundings,  and  filled  with  rich  furniture,  to- 
gether with  every  comfort,  if  not  luxury,  that 
wealth  can  purchase,  and  then,  too  much,  seem 
at  their  own  disposal  to  take  their  ease,  and  enjoy 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity  ?  Is 
not  this  virtually  the  "fullness  of  bread"  which 
was  in  part  the  iniquity  of  Sodom,  and  also  the 
character  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable,  "  who 


fared  sumptuously  every  day?"  Is  this  the  New 
Testament-delineated-christian,  "  as  strangers  and 
pilgrims,"  abstaining  from  fleshly  lusts  that  war 
against  the  soul  ?  and  seeking  before  and  above 
all,  another  and  a  better  country,  that  is  an 
heavenly?  Is  this  to  let  our  "moderation  be 
known  unto  all  men,"  for  the  solemn  reason  as- 
signed by  the  Apostle,  "  The  Lord  is  at  hand?" 
Is  this  the  self  denial  and  the  daily  cross — the 
livery  of  our  King — which  He  calls  all  His  to, 
being  part  of  the  "straight  and  narrow  way" 
which  alone  leadeth  to  His  heavenly  kingdom? 
Is  this  as  faithful  stewards  to  "occupy"  with 
every  talent  committed  till  the  Lord  come,  having 
the  loins  girt  and  the  lights  burning?  William 
Penn  speaking  of  himself  and  his  contemporary 
christians  says,  "In  that  day  we  were  an  exercised 
people,  our  very  countenances  and  deportment 
declared  it.  We  treated  one  another  as  those 
that  believed  and  felt  God  present.  We  did  not 
think  ourselves  at  our  own  dispo-al,  to  go  where 
we  list,  or  say  or  do  what  we  list,  or  when  we 
list.  Our  liberty  stood  in  the  liberty  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth;  and  no  pleasure,  no  profit,  no 
fear,  no  favor  could  draw  us  from  this  retired, 
strict,  and  watchful  frame."  "  It  is  the  life  of 
righteousness — it  is  the  life  of  righteousness," 
said  David  Barclay,  "  That  we  bear  testimony  to, 
and  not  to  an  empty  profession."  Behold  the 
picture!  But  where  is  the  similitude  now  ?  We 
believe  with  joy  that  faithf.il  standard  bearers  re- 
main ;  but  are  they  not  too  much  like  to  the 
"  gleaning  grapes,"  or  as  the  shaking  of  an  olive 
tree,  "  two  or  three  berries  in  the  top  of  the 
uppermost  bough,  four  or  five  in  the  outmost 
fruitful  branches  thereof?"  Nevertheless,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  have  the  pure  mind  stirred,  and  to 
seriously  inquire  how  far  we  are  the  living  wit- 
nesses, as  well  as  faithful  representatives  of  such 
a  faith.  And  oh  !  that  we  might  take  heed  to 
the  pathetic,  persuasive  appeal,  "  Awake,  awake — 
shake  thyself  from  the  dust :  loose  thyself  from 
the  bands  of  thy  neck,  O  captive  daughter  of 
Zion."  The  true  Church  of  God  on  earth,  we 
reiterate,  hath  ever  been  an  afflicted  seed; — she 
still  in  this  day  sits,  indeed,  "  like  a  pelican  of 
the  wilderness,"  or  like  "  the  sparrow  alone  upon 
the  house-top,"  watching  and  longing  for  her 
Beloved. 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  dear  friend,  now  de- 
ceased, that  she  as  much  wished  tube  found  walk- 
ing in  the  way  to  heaven,  as  to  get  there  at  last. 
And  can  any  expect  to  reach  a  goal  or  end  without 
keeping  to  the  prescribed  way?  If  the  only  path 
to  eteinal  life  is  through  the  straight  gate  and 
the  narrow  way,  then  can  we  walk  in  any  other 
and  presume  to  get  there?  These  remarks  are 
made,  to  encourage  to  perseverance  and  diligence 
in  withstanding  temptation  and  the  aggressive 
spirit  of  this  world;  to  invite  from  the  example 
of  a  Demas  who  loved  this  present  world,  to  the 
littleness,  the  lowliness,  the  self-denial  and  deep 
humility  of  a  world-renouncing  Lord.  "  His  ser- 
vants ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey."  The  followers  of  a 
Lord  "  who  wore  the  plaited  thorns  with  bleeding 
brows,"  must  not  expect  to  be  above  their  Lord. 
It  is  enough  for  the  servant  that  he  be  like  unto 
Him  that  ruleth  him.  Can  any  expect  to,  or  will 
they  ask  to  wear  a  crown  of  joy,  of  fullness,  and 
of  ease,  where  His,  their  Priest  and  King,  wore 
a  crown  of  thorns,  of  sorrow  and  of  grief?  No, 
no  :  let  us  remember  what  we  are,  even  from  the 
dust, — poor  finite  creatures,  bought  with  a  price 
and  therefore  not  our  own  ;  being  also  professedly 
bound  unto  a  heaven  of  rest  and  peace,  that  will 
be  long  enough  to  be  happy  in  ;  where  God  will 
wipe  all  tears  from  all  eyes,  and  which  will  abun- 
dantly make  up  for  all.    Here  the  poor  in  spirit 
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will  receive  their  kingdom  ;  which,  through  life's 
ofttimes  sad  and  sorrowful  journey,  was  "  the 
recompense  of  the  reward"  their  eye  was  fixed 
upon.  Here  the  little,  and  hidden,  and  unknown, 
humble  ones  on  earth,  but  ever  watched  over 
with  tender  regard  by  their  all-seeing  Father,  will 
meet  with  that  eternal  rest  and  peace,  which, 
through  a  sense  of  great  unworthiness,  they 
hardly  dared  to  hope  would,  in  unspeakable  mercy, 
be  granted  them.  Here,  these  that  have  minis- 
tered to  their  Lord  in  little  things — handing  the 
cup  of  cold  water  in  His  name;  washing  his  feet 
it  may  be  with  their  tears ;  or  giving  to  the 
necessities  of  the  least  of  His  poor — shall  receive 
their  consolation.  Here,  those  that  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  righteousness,  aspiring  but  to  know 
the  Lord,  and  be  fouml  in  Him,  shall  be  filled 
with  His  soul-satisfying  presence  and  love,  and 
see  Him  as  He  is.  Here,  all  who  have  suffered 
for  Christ,  who  have  borne  His  cross,  despising 
the  shame — not  being  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
Him  in  all  their  ways  before  men,  though  at  the 
loss  of  all — shall,  having  passed  through  many 
tribulations,  and  been  washed  white  in  His  blood, 
be  numbered  with  those,  before  the  throne  of  God, 
who  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple. 
And  here  all  these  who  are  accounted  worthy  of 
that  resurrection  which  is  in  and  through  the 
Lord  Jesus,  "  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst 
any  more;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them, 
nor  auy  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall 
lead  them  unto  the  living  fountains  of  waters  : 
and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes." 

The  following  from  the  memoirs  of  a  Friend  in 
England,  penned  near  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  are  so  in  accordance  with  the  feel- 
ings which  prompted  this  essay,  that  they  are 
subjoined ;  and  are  worthy  of  our  serious  con- 
sideration :  "  Can  there  be  stronger  delusion  in 
judgment  than  to  suppose  the  seeking  riches  and 
honor  and  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  in  this  pre- 
sent world,  compatible  with  the  example  of  our 
holy  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  1  Does  it 
not  seem  as  if  the  first  great  deceiver  and  foe 
of  man  had  so  spread  his  delusive  influence  in 
the  human  mind  as  to  pervade  all  its  powers? 
seeing  the  bulk  of  professors  conclude  they  have 
taken  him  for  their  Law-giver  and  pattern,  whilst 
they  are  not  only  allowing  but  seeking  softness 
and  elegance  in  their  dwellings  ;  fullness  of  bread, 
and  in  some  instances  "abundance  of  idleness" 
in  their  daily  course;  and  in,  most,  such  atten- 
tions and  solicitudes  as  turn  to  no  more  account 
God-ward,  than  contrivances  and  expense  to  have 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  before  the  sun  can  put 
them  forth !  in  nearly  all,  (not  restricted  by 
slender  means)  there  is  a  stateliness  in  manner 
and  deportment,  with  such  tenacity  respecting 
worldly  distinctions,  as  render  to  the  view  of  in- 
fidels any  real  difference  betwixt  man  and  man 
very  questionable.  We  may,  though  having  eyes, 
be  yet  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  open  glaring  con- 
trariety exhibited  in  the  allowed  practice  of  the 
day,  to  the  plain  doctrines  and  uniform  example 
of  a  world-renouncing  Lord;  such  blindness 
may  (through  our  conformity  to  its  manners)  come 
upon  us  that  are  professors;  but  this,  I  think, 
we  may  be  assured  of,  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  Deists  and  Infidels  of  every  class, 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be  more  quick-sighted  ; 
the  broad  sneer  of  derision  will  be  on  their  counte- 
nances; sarcastic  strictures  will  be  freely  allowed 
and  remain  unrepelled.  These  pilgrims  and 
strangers,  say  they,  seem  to  get  a  little  reconciled 
to  this  foreign  clime,  though  so  far  from  their 
native  country  and  their  father's  house;  this 


howling  wilderness,  as  they  call  it,  appears,  some 
how  or  other,  to  have  received  a  manure  that  hath 
so  enriched  the  soil  as  to  render  it  capable  of  pro- 
ducing very  pleasant  fruits,  even  to  their  refined 
taste;  and  like  us  who  know  of  no  better  portion 
than  our  good  things  in  this  life,  they  seem  to  sit 
down,  each  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his 
own  fig-tree  ;  so  that,  though  it  seems  we  are  to 
be  forever  separated  at  the  end  of  the  journey — 
they  raised  up  to  everlasting  glory  for  having  fol- 
lowed, as  they  phrase  it,  a  crucified  Lord,  and  we 
consigned  to  shame  and  everlasting:  contempt  for 
having  denied  him,  yet  we  really  appear  to  be 
travelling  in  the  same  direction;  at  least  we  go 
in  great  harmony  together,  and  walk  through  this 
vale  of  tears  as  friends. 

Oh  how  long !  how  long  !  shall  the  enemies  of 
the  cross  of  Christ  have  cause  thus  to  triumph? 
how  long  shall  such  speak  grievous  things, 
proudly  and  contemptously  against  the  Lord  and 
his  anointed,  through  the  occasion  given  by  those 
who  profess  adherence  to  doctrines  which  enjoin 
and  demand  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  yet  are 
at  the  same  time  seen  to  be  making  full  provision 
for  the  gratification  of  its  desires." 


For  "The  Friend." 

To  the  Friends  of  the  Freedmen. 

Before  entering  upon  the  labors  of  another 
school  year,  we  feel  it  right  to  acquaint  those  who 
have  so  generously  contributed  to  the  work  in  past 
years,  with  our  plans  so  far  as  decided  upon  for 
the  next. 

Friends  are  aware  that  the  circumstances  at 
tending  the  freedmen's  life  in  the  South  have 
greatly  changed  since  the  early  years  of  our  Asso- 
ciation's existence  and  labor  ;  that  the  communi- 
ties which  were  then  gathered  along  the  war  line 
between  North  and  South,  without  shelter,  food  or 
clothing,  dependent  for  very  life  upon  the  charity 
of  the  world,  have  since  the  war  been  broken  up, 
and  families  have  been  again  united  in  old  homes, 
or  have  founded  new  ones  throughout  the  States 
lately  desolated  by  war,  in  such  locations  as  have 
seemed  to  promise  the  most  liberal  support. 

Peace  reigns  throughout  the  land — the  work  of 
"  reconstruction"  goes  slowly  but  surely  on — the 
freedmen  are  enfranchised,  and  in  many  districts 
will,  by  virtue  of  their  number,  control  the  elec- 
tions of  those  who,  so  soon  as  military  yields  to 
civil  government,  must  make  and  execute  laws 
applicable  alike  to  white  and  colored  citizens. 

We  believe  few,  if  any,  of  our  readers  will  dis- 
sent from  our  view  that  the  right  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship  demands  education  ;  and  that 
the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  the  masses  of 
the  colored  people  of  this  country  are  sadly  at 
variance  with  their  growth  in  religion  or  practice 
of  good  morals. 

We  will  also  agree  in  the  belief  that  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  communities  is  the  education  of 
their  members,  and  will  join  in  the  desire  that  at 
the  very  earliest  possible  day,  every  Southern 
State  of  our  Union  may  be  blessed  with  an  educa- 
tional system  even  more  perfect  in  its  practical 
working  than  the  best  yet  adopted  in  the  North. 
Let  us  lose  no  proper  opportunity  to  hasten  such 
day,  and  aid  our  brethren  of  the  South  in  this 
important  work. 

But  in  the  meantime,  does  not  our  duty  to  in- 
struct these  ignorant  people  continue  with  undi- 
minished force  1 

Under  this  conviction,  encouraged  by  the  gene 
rosity  of  Friends  in  the  past,  as  well  as  by  their 
words  of  sympathy  and  interest  at  our  last  annual 
Meeting,  we  have  decided  to  re-open  nearly  all 
the  schools  conducted  by  us  last  season,  and  some 
additional  ones.     Our   beloved  friend  George 


Dixon,  who  so  acceptably  performed  the  dutii 
Superintendent  of  what  is  known  as  the  N' 
Carolina  Circuit,  embracing  in  addition  to  all 
schools  in  that  State,  one  at  Danville  in  Virgi 
will  resume  the  same  duties  for  another  year. 

Teachers,  of  liberal  acquirements  and  enlai 
experience,  have  been  appointed  to  the  princiji 
ship  of  our  largest  schools,  including  thos' 
Danville,  Raleigh,  HUlsboro,  Charlotte,  &c. ; 
it  is  designed  that  a  class  be  organized  in  e: 
for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teach 

The  appointment  of  such  teachers  will  add  i 
siderably  to  the  expense  of  conducting  our  ed 
tional  work,  but  we  fully  believe  that  the  ben 
to  the  colored  people  will  be  much  more  than 
portionately  increased. 

First-day  schools  and  adult  evening  schools 
be  comprised  within  our  plan,  wherever  pra 
cable. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Board  of  Phila 
pbia  Friends'  Freedmen's  Association. 

(Signed)  John  B.  Garrett, 

Richard  Cadbury, 
Yardley  Warner, 
Committe. 

Philadelphia,  Ninth  month,  1867. 


The  Trade  of  Chicago. — The  commerce  )f 
Chicago  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  li\J, 
as  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  (if, 
shows  the  growing  importance  of  the  great  ji- 
porium  of  the  West.  It  appears  from  comp  j. 
tive  tables  of  the  trade  of  a  series  of  years  iiit. 
the  increase  has  been  steady  and  rapid.  Reduc  g 
flour  to  wheat  we  find  that  in  1846,  the  quanjn 
of  all  kinds  of  grain  shipped  from  ChicM 
amounted  to  only  10,000  bushels.  In  1850,  id 
quantity  increased  to  1,830,938  bushels;  in  1 a 
to  31,108,759;  and  in  1866-67  to  66,736,1 
bushels.  This  steady  and  remarkable  incn|a 
illustrates  something  more  than  the  mere  gro'i 
of  Chicago.  It  indicates  the  increasing  deveU 
ment  and  progress  of  the  great  West,  of  wr.|ty 
Chicago  is  the  representative  city.  The  La 
city  is  now  the  granary  and  store  house  of  iel 
western  prairies,  and  everything  relating  to  ijfl 
a  matter  of  national  and  almost  world-wide  i4 
portance. 

The  elevator  capacity  of  Chicago  for  stoifl 
grain  amounts  to  a  total  of  10,305,000  bushi.j 
In  1866-67  the  total  quantity  of  flour  receili 
amounted  to  2,479,583  barrels  against  234, 
barrels  received  in  1854.    The  large  receipts 
exports  last  year  were  augmented  by  the  fail 
of  the  wheat  crop,  which  rendered  the  grain-; 
ducing  States  dependent  upon  Chicago  for  tl 
ordinary  supplies.    This  demand  gave  a  stimi 
to  the  manufacture  of  flour  in  Chicago.  ' 
prices,  being  reduced  to  an  average,  range  f: 
$10.19@$12.12  per  barrel  during  a  period  of  i 
years. 

The  statistics  show  that  Chicago  still  ret: 
its  place  as  the  greatest  pork-packing  point  im 
world.  The  number  packed  has  increased  fi 
22,136,  in  the  winter  of  1851-2,  to  639,352 
the  winter  last  past. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  12,113  vessels  of 
classes  cleared  at  this  port.  The  number  of  i 
men  was  94,434,  and  the  total  tonnage  2,253,0 
The  railroad  business  of  Chicago  was  on  a  cor 
ponding  scale  of  importance.  From  the  ste 
aud  rapid  growth  of  the  city  it  is  probable 
the  increase  during  the  next  fifteen  years  will 
in  a  corresponding  ratio  to  the  growth  during 
same  period  in  the  past. — Daily  Commercial. 

A  true  christian  living  in  the  world,  is  lik 
ship  sailing  on  the  ocean;  it  is  not  the  ship  be 
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the  water  that  will  sink  it,  but  the  water  get- 
ig  into  the  ship.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  chris- 
n  is  not  ruined  by  living  in  the  world,  but  by 
b  world  living  in  him. 


THE  FRIEND. 

NINTH  MONTH  14,  1867. 


Through  the  kindness  of  a  Friend  we  have 
3D  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  printed  minutes 

"  Canada  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at 
okering,  Canada,  1867,"  from  which  we  take 

following  extracts  : 
"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Representatives,  and 
ier  Friends,  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Pel- 
m,  Yonge  Street  and  West  Lake,  the  following 
nutes  from  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  were 
id: 

[These  minutes  are  in  reference  to  the  request 
ide  to  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  in  1863,  by 
>  Quarterly  Meetings  in  Canada,  to  be  consti- 
,ed  a  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  different  steps 
r.en  by  that  meeting  in  that  year,  and  in  1864 
d  1865,  when  it  was  concluded  to  grant  the  re- 
est,  and  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements 
re  authorized.  The  last  minute,  except  that 
pointing  the  committee  to  attend  the  opening 
the  new  Yearly  Meeting,  is  as  follows  :] 
"  In  thus  parting  with  our  dear  friends  with 
10m  we  have  been  accustomed  many  years  to 

et  in  counsel  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  we 
sire  thankfully  to  acknowledge  that  we  have 
en  enabled  so  loug  to  labor  together  in  love, 
d  we  earnestly  desire  that  He  who  is  God  over 
,  blessed  forever,  will  be  with  them  in  this  re- 
msible  engagement,  to  guide  them  and  comfort 
3m  with  His  holy  presence. 
"In  accordance  therewith  the  Yearly  Meeting 

Canada  is  hereby  established  and  opened  at 
iends'  Meeting-house  in  Pickering,  Canada 
est,  on  Sixth-day,  the  28th  of  Sixth  month, 
67.  Adam  Spencer  was  appointed  Clerk  for 
e  day,  and  Levi  Varney  for  assistant. 
"  Committees  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were 
10  in  attendance  and  presented  Miuutes  of  their 
pointment,  as  follows,  thirty-four  of  whom  are 
esent,  and  whose  company  is  very  acceptable 
us." 

u  Reports  are  received  from  all  our  Quarterly 
eetings,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  following 
iends  have  been  appointed  their  Represeuta- 
■es  in  this  Meeting.    They  are  all  present." 

jjai         *  *  *  *  # 

"  Copies  of  Minutes  in  behalf  of  several  Friends 
>m  other  Yearly  Meetings,  who  are  now  accept- 
ly  in  attendance,  have  been  read. 
"  We  have  received  at  this  time  Epistles  from 
r  brethren  in  London,  Dublin,  New  England, 
dtimore,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Western 
d  Iowa  Yearly  Meetings.  The  reading  of  these 
utations  from  distant  brethren  of  the  same 
usehold  of  faith  have  been  cheering  to  us.  The 
lowing  Friends  are  appointed  as  way  opens  to 
jpare  essays  of  replies  to  those  several  Epistles 
d  also  to  our  dear  friends  of  New  York  and 
liladelphia  Yearly  Meetings,  viz  :  *  * 
"  The  Representatives  are  requested  to  confer 
;ether  and  propose  to  next  sitting  the  name  of 
Mend  to  serve  this  Meeting  as  Clerk  for  the 
isent  year  and  one  for  assistant.  Also,  to  no-mi- 
te Friends  as  Messengers.  They  are  further 
ected  to  propose  the  name  of  a  Friend  for 
easurer  to  this  Meeting;  to  propose  the  sum  of 
uey  that  is  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  Meeting 
s  present  year;  and  to  revise  the  quota  of 
:etings. 

"  Seventh-day  morning,  Sixth  month  the  29th. 


— About  the  time  adjourned  to  the  Meeting  con- 
vened. 

"  Henry  Sutton  on  behalf  of  the  Representa- 
tives proposed  Adam  Spencer  for  Clerk  and  Levi 
Varney  for  assistant.  The  nominations  being 
satisfactory  to  the  Meeting  the  Friends  proposed 
are  appointed  accordingly." 

"  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  Book  of 
Discipline,  this  Meeting  is  united  in  adopting  the 
Discipline  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting." 

"  The  printed  general  Epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  London,  1867,  has  been  read  to 
our  edification  and  comfort.  In  order  that  our 
Friends  generally  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
excellent  practical  advice  it  contains,  we  appoint 
*  *  *  to  procure  the  reprint  of  1200  copies 
for  distribution  amongst  our  members,  draw  upon 
our  Treasurer  for  the  expense,  and  report  next 
year. 

"  The  subject  of  First-day  Scripture  Schools 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  Meeting,  it  is  con- 
cluded to  appoint  the  following  Friends,  in  con- 
junction with  a  like  committee  of  women  Friends, 
to  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  rep  n't  to  a 
future  sitting  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  and 
if  way  opens,  to  propose  the  names  of  Friends  as 
this  Meeting's  committee  on  the  subject." 

"  Second-day  morning,  1st  of  7th  month. — 
In  view  of  the  organization  of  a  Representative 
Meeting,  we  appoint  *  *  *  to  consider  the 
subject  and  propose  to  a  future  sitting  the  names 
of  suitable  Friends  for  that  service." 

"  The  Meeting  then  entered  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  Society  as  presented  by  the 
answers  to  queries,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary.  The  Clerks  were  instructed  to  prepare 
a  minute  to  be  transmitted  to  our  subordinate 
meetings  embodying  as  they  may  be  enabled  to 
do  the  counsel  with  which  we  have  been  favor- 
ed." 

"  Third  day  morning,  the  2d  of  the  month  — 
The  Meeting  assembled  according  to  adjournment. 

"  The  Clerks  produced  the  following  minute  of 
advice  to  subordinate  meetings,  which  was  ap- 
proved : — 

****** 

"  The  Meeting  was  introduced  into  a  religious 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  members,  which 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  to  appoint  a  committee, 
to  unite  with  a  like  committee  of  women  Friends, 
as  way  opens  in  the  Truth  to  visit  Friends  in 
their  meetings,  in  their  families,  and  members 
individually,  to  labor  in  love  to  gather  souls  to 
God,  to  restore  the  wanderer,  and  for  the  building 
up  and  strengthening  of  this  part  of  the  heritage 
of  God.  *  *  *  are  appointed  to  join  with  a 
like  committee  of  women  Friends  to  consider  of 
and  propose  to  a  future  sitting  the  names  of  suit 
able  Friends  to  be  separated  to  that  service. 

"The  committee  appointed  to  propose  the  names 
of  Friends  for  the  Representative  Meeting  pre- 
sented the  following :  *  *  *  The  nominations 
being  satisfactory  to  the  Meeting  the  Frieuds 
named  were  appointed  accordingly.  They  are 
directed  to  meet  and  organize  themselves  into  a 
Meeting — eight  members  to  form  a  quorum." 

"  Fourth-day  morning,  the  3d  of  the  month. — 
'About  the  time  adjourned  to  the  Meeting  con- 
vened. 

"  The  Meeting  was  introduced  into  a  concern 
to  send  an  appropriate  address  to  the  Government 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  subject  is  re- 
ferred to  the  careful  consideration  and  action  of 
the  Representative  Meeting." 

"The  committee  to  propose  the  names  of 
Friends  to  visit  subordinate  meetings,  &c,  present 
the  following.  The  nominations  were  approved 
by  the  Meeting  and  those  Friends  appointed  to 


the  service,  and  to  report  next  year  the  result  of 
their  labors,  viz  :         *  *  *  * 

"  The  committee  to  consider  the  time  of  hold- 
ing subordinate  meetings  report  that  the  time  is 
too  limited  to  give  the  subject  needful  care. 
They,  however,  propose  that  West  Lake  Quarterly 
Meeting  be  allowed  to  make  the  proposed  changes, 
viz  :  That  instead  of  holding  Quarterly  Meetings, 
a  meeting  be  held  once  in  four  months,  to  be 
called  'West  Lake  Four  Months'  Meeting,'  and 
that  it  be  field  at  Kingston  the  first  7th-day  in 
2d  month  ;  at  Bloomfield  the  7th-day  preceding 
Yearly  Meeting  ;  and  at  Furmersville  the  first  7111- 
day  in  10th  month.  The  meeting  of  Miuisters 
and  Elders  to  be  held  on  sixth-day  previously, 
and  public  meeting  on  First-day  following.  The 
committee  also  propose  that  Yonge  Street  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  that  meeting  as  requested  the  pre- 
sent year,  to  wit  :  That  the  Quarterly  Meeting  be 
held  in  the  Sixth  month  on  the  Seventh-day  fol- 
lowing the  second  First-day,  the  meeting  for  wor- 
ship the  day  following  at  the  usual  hour.  The 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  the  day  preced- 
ing the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  4  o'clock  p.  M. 
Those  meetings  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  changeB 
as  proposed  by  the  committee;  and  the  committee 
are  continued  to  have  the  subject  under  further 
care,  and  report  to  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  Subordinate  meetings  are  directed  to  report 
next  year  the  number  of  families  and  parts  of 
families,  the  number  of  members,  the  number  of 
children  of  a  suitable  age  to  attend  school,  with  a 
particular  account  of  the  character  of  schuols  the 
children  attend,  and  also,  the  condition  of  schools 
under  the  care  of  Meetings." 

"  Essays  of  Epistles  addressed  to  our  brethren 
of  London,  Dublin,  New  England,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Western  and  Iowa  Yearly  Meetings  were 
presented  by  the  committee  appointed  to  that  ser- 
vice, which  were  read  and,  with  some  slight  altera- 
tions, approved.  The  Clerk  is  directed  to  tran- 
scribe them,  sign  them  ou  behalf  of  this  meeting, 
and  forward  them  to  the  Meetings  to  which  they 
are  respectively  addressed. 

"  Having  been  favored  to  finish  the  business  of 
the  Meeting,  we  may  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  has  condescended  to 
be  with  us,  enabling  us  to  open  the  Meeting  and 
to  conduct  the  business  in  much  harmony  and 
brotherly  condescension,  so  that  we  can  say,  'The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us  whereof  we  are 
glad.'  With  hearts  filled  with  gratitude  for  His 
unmerited  mercies  we  commend  ourselves  and  one 
another  to  His  keeping,  and  conclude  the  Meet- 
ing; to  meet  again  next  year  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place  if  the  Lord  permit." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  A  flairs  has 
issued  a  circular  in  regard  to  the  conference  recently 
held  at  Salzburg.  He  states  that  the  meeting  of  the 
sovereigns  was  merely  one  of  condolence  over  the  fate 
of  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  There  was  a  general  in- 
terchange of  views  on  the  situation  of  European  politics, 
but  no  alliance  or  combination  was  planned  by  the  em- 
perors, as  has  been  stated. 

A  pacihe  noie  has  been  issued  from  the  Prussian 
Foreign  Office  in  which  the  foregoing  note  is  alluded  to 
as  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Prussian  government. 

Garibaldi,  while  on  his  way  to  Geneva  to  participate 
in  the  Radical  Peace  Congress,  passed  through  Florence, 
and  during  his  stay  there,  on  invitation  of  the  Minister 
of  Prussia,  dined  with  him  at  the  palace  of  the  Prussian 
legation. 

The  Alps  no  longer  separate  Italy  and  Germany.  The 
first  locomotive  has  crossed  the  mountains,  and  Venice 
is  thirty- five  hours  from  Frankfort. 

A  Constantinople  dispatch  says:  A  mixed  board  of 
inquiry,  composed  of  both  Ottoman  and  Christian  mem- 
bers, has  been  appointed  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  will 
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soon  leave  for  Candia  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
discontent  in  that  island,  aod  obtain  from  the  inhabi- 
tants statements  of  their  grievances.  They  will  make  a 
report  to  the  government  here,  and  upon  the  result  of 
their  labors  the  future  reforms  in  the  government  of 
Crete  will  be  based.  A  dispatch  from  Athens  says  that 
advices  have  beeQ  received  from  the  island  of  Candia  to 
the  effect  that  the  fighting  there  has  been  suspended  for 
the  present,  an  armistice  having  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Cretans. 

The  report  that  the  Danish  government  had  sold  St. 
Thomas  and  otber  islands  in  the  West  Indies  to  the 
United  States  is  officially  denied. 

The  returns  of  the  recent  elections  from  all  parts  of 
Prussia  and  from  other  States  of  the  Confederation  show 
that  the  Liberal  candidates  for  the  North  German  Par- 
liament have  generally  been  successful,  and  that  the 
Liberal  party  will  have  a  large  and  controlling  majority 
during  tbe  coming  session. 

A  Vienna  dispatch  of  the  4th  says  :  It  is  reported  that 
Baron  Von  Beust  is  maturing  a  plan  for  the  sale  of  the 
church  property  in  Austria,  and  the  payment  of  the  ac- 
cumulated indebtedness  of  the  nation  wiih  the  proceeds. 

The  Spanish  government  has  sent  out  orders  for  the 
immediate  return  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Pacific. 

Dispatches  received  in  London  from  Alexandria,  dis- 
credit the  reports  of  the  release  of  the  English  captives 
in  Abjssinia.  In  the  mean  time  the  preparations  for  the 
expedition  to  Abyssinia  are  progressing. 

The  specie  inciease  in  the  Bank  of  England  has  been 
so  large  that  for  tbe  first  time  in  fifteen  years  the  specie 
now  exceeds  the  circulation. 

The  soundings  for  the  cable  from  Brest  are  completed, 
and  it  is  to  be  laid  from  Brest  to  St.  Pierre,  Mequelon, 
thence  along  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  to  New 
York.  The  cable  is  now  making  in  London,  and  wiil  be 
ready  for  laying  in  the  summer  of  1868. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  7th  says  :  Francis  Morris, 
of  New  York,  has  recently  concluded  here  an  arrange- 
ment with  Captain  Pim,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  interoceauic  line  across 
Nicaragua  by  railroad,  connecting  with  steamers  on  tbe 
lake. 

The  English  Income  Tax  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  was 
paid  on  incomes  amounting  to  $574,255,795,  by  347,110 
persons.  During  the  preceding  year  332,431  persons 
paid  income  tax  on  $527,178,935. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  made  a  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Diet  at  Carlsruhe,  in  which  he  advocated 
alliance  with  the  North  German  Confederation.  A  Paris 
dispatch  expresses  the  fear  that  recent  complications 
will  be  renewed,  and  questions  arise  which  will  again 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Eurupe. 

A  Geneva  dispatch  anuounces  tbe  arrival  of  Garibaldi 
in  that  city.  He  made  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  purpose  to  move  on  Rome  was  unalterable, 
and  a  plan  of  action,  though  deterred,  would  soon  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  9th.  Consols,  94  9-16.  U.  S.  5-20's,  73f.  The 
cotton  market  was  dull  and  prices  slightly  lower.  Mid- 
dling uplands,  8%d. ;  Orleans,  \U\d.  Breadstuffs  firm. 
California  wheat,  13s.  4c?.  per  cental. 

Vera  Cruz  dates  to  9ih  mo.  1st,  have  been  received 
via  Havana.  Commander  Roe,  of  the  gun  boat  Tacony, 
by  the  request  of  tbe  Austrian  commander,  had  made  an 
application  for  the  remains  of  Maximilian,  and  his  re- 
quest has  been  listened  to.  The  trial  of  Santa  Anna 
was  about  to  commence.  All  tbe  generals  condemned 
to  death  at  Querateras,  including  Castillo,  have  been 
pardoned.  President  Juarez  has  decreed  a  convocation 
of  the  Mexican  people,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
President,  Congressmen,  and  Magistrates  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

United  Status. — The  Public  Debt. — On  the  first  inst. 
the  debt  of  the  United  States,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury, 
amounted  to  $2,492,782,783,  which  is  $18,523,643  less 
than  it  was  on  the  tirst  of  the  preceding  month.  Since 
9th  mo.  1st,  1865,  the  debt  has  been  reduced  $264,906,- 
206.  The  debt  bearing  no  interest  amounts  to  $410,- 
019,717.  It  consists  of  U.  S.  notes,  fractional  currency 
and  gold  certificates  of  deposit. 

Gineral  Amnesty  to  the  Rebels. — The  President,  with 
the  approval  of  his  Cabinet,  has  issued  a  proclamation 
of  pardon  and  amnesty  to  nearly  all  who  were  impli- 
cated in  the  late  rebellion.  The  only  persons  exempted 
are  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Rebel  Con- 
federacy, representatives  to  foreign  governments,  officers 
of  the  army  above  the  grade  of  brigadier-general,  naval 
officers  above  the  rank  of  captains,  those  who  maltreated 
Union  prisoners,  and  thoie  who  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  tbe  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  276.  Of  consump- 
tion, 30  ;  cholera  infantum,  30  ;  old  age,  15. 


The  South. — On  the  5th  inst.,  in  obedience  to  the  Pre- 
sident's orders,  General  Sheridan  relinquished  tbe  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Military  District  to  General  Griffin, 
who  will  occupy  the  post  until  General  Hancock  arrives. 
On  the  same  day,  General  Canby,  as  directed  by  the 
President,  relieved  General  Sickles  from  his  command 
at  Charleston. 

_  The  official  registration  returns  for  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia have  been  received.  The  total  number  resistered 
as  voters  is  216,647,  and  the  whites  have  a  majority  of 
13,667.  It  is  said  that  General  Schofield  will  order  the 
election  for  delegates  to  the  convention,  104  in  number, 
between  the  10th  and  15th  of  next  month. 

The  yellow  fever  prevails  in  New  Orleans  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.    Mortality  last  week  281. 

The  army  worm  has  appeared  in  Mississippi,  but  so 
far  the  cotton  has  suffered  little  injury.  The  corn  crop 
is  larger  than  ever  before. 

Tbe  Superintendent  of  Education  in  South  Carolina 
estimates  that  there  are  25,000  blacks,  men  and  women, 
in  that  State,  who  can  read  a  newspaper  with  a  good 
understanding  of  the  contents,  who,  two  years  ago,  did 
not  understand  the  alphabet. 

The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation  directing  the 
military  authorities  in  the  South  to  sustain  the  pro- 
cesses and  judgments  of  the  United  States  courts. 

Miscellaneous. — On  the  6th  inst.,  a  colored  man  named 
Howe,  who  had  bought  a  first  class  car  through  ticket, 
north  of  Washington,  was  put  off  the  cars  near  Rich- 
mond, he  having  refused  to  ride  in  "  the  negroes  car." 
He  was  about  to  sue  the  company,  but  they  settled  the 
matter  by  paying  him  two  hundred  dollars  damages. 

The  Southern  Relief  Association  of  New  York  has 
closed  its  affairs.  The  amount  received  and  expended 
exceeded  $250,000. 

In  New  York  State,  the  total  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  estate,  according  to  the  equalization  of  the 
Board  of  Assessors,  has  been  announced  at  $1,644,107, 
725,  of  which  $1,237,706,092  is  real  estate,  and  $426,- 
404,633  personal  estate. 

The  total  valuation  of  property  of  Wisconsin,  as  re 
turned,  is  $211,270,349,  against  $154,220,620  in  1865. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  35,325,151  pounds  of  wool 
and  5,086,187  pounds  of  shoddy  were  imported  into  the 
United  States.  Aggregate  value  of  the  imports  $6,286, 
563. 

The  revenue  from  tobacco  and  distilled  spirits,  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  largely  exceeds  that  of  any  previous 
year. 

A  new  fibre  is  announced  as  having  been  brought  into 
use  in  the  Southern  States.  By  a  recent  patent,  a  species 
of  nettle,  which  grows  luxuriantly  throughout  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cord, 
rope,  cloth,  bagging  and  paper. 

Nine  surgeons  in  the  United  States  service  have  died 
during  the  past  month  in  tbe  cholera  and  yellow  fever 
localities  of  the  west  and  southwest. 

It  is  stated  that  a  lot  of  ground  in  Chicago  was  sold 
recenily  at  $3000  per  front  foot,  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  in  that  city. 

The  interments  in  New  York  last  week  numbered  562. 

The  Treasury. — The  amount  of  gold  in  the  U.  States 
Treasury  on  tbe  9th  inst.  was  $82,754,210  ;  coin  certifi- 
cates, $14,879,700— total  $97,633,910.  Currency,  $46,- 
903,000. 

Presidential  Pardons. — It  is  ascertained  from  official 
data,  that  since  4th  mo.  15th,  1865,  about  8000  pardons 
have  been  granted  by  the  President.  They  include  some 
of  the  rebel  foreign  ministers  and  agents,  members  of 
the  confederate  cabinet,  governors  of  Southern  States, 
and  many  generals  of  armies. 

The  Mamets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  9th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold  143f. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  lllf;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  108J  ;  ditto. 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  99f.  Superfine  State  flour,  $7.90 
a  $9  ;  new  white  wheat,  Ohio,  $12  a  $13.40  ;  St.  Louis 
extra,  $15.70.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.16; 
Amber  State,  $2.38  a  $2.43;  white  Michigan,  $2.52; 
California,  $2.65.  Western  and  State  oats,  70  a  71  cts.; 
southern,  65  a  66  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.21  a 
$1.23;  choice  yellow,  $1.36.  Middling  uplands  cotton, 
26  a  26£  cts.  The  cattle  market  was  active  for  the- 
better  grades,  but  lower  for  inferior.  Extra  sold  at  16£ 
a  17  cts.  ;  inferior  from  16  cts.  down  to  8  cts.  Philadel- 
phia.— Superfine  flour,  $7  a  $7.50;  better  brands  from 
$8  to  $14.  Red  wheal,  $2.20  a  $2.28  ;  amber,  $2.25  a 
$2.35.  Rye,  $1.40  a  $1.45.  Mixed  western  corn,  $1.25 
a  $1.26;  yellow,  $1.25  a  $1.27.  Oats,  55  a  67  cts. 
Clover-seed,  $8.20  a  $9.25.  Timothy,  $2.75  a  $3. 
Flaxseed,  $2.75.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle 
at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  about  2600.  Prices 
were  lower,  extra  selling  at  15  a  16  cts.,  fair  to  good,  14 
a  14J  cts.,  and  common  fron>9  to  12  cts.  per  lb.  About 
8000  sheep  sold  at  4  a  5f  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Hogs  were 


in  demand  at  full  prices,  3600  sold  at  $10  a  $10.75 
100  lbs.  net. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Isaac  Evans,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  1 
Garretson,  Agt.,  O.,  for  Mary  Baily,  $2,  to  No.  47,  vol. 
from  Joseph  Winder,  O.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  Wilson  H: 
Agt.,  O.,  for  Edith  Hall,  $2,  vol.  41,  and  for  Frien 
Boarding  School,  Mt.  Pleasant,  O.,  $2  to  No.  27,  vol.  • 
from  Thomas  Twining  and  Moses  Huntington,  N.  Y., 
each,  vol.  41 ;  from  Elisha  Hollingsworth,  Agt.,  O., 
Mary  Milbouse,  $2,  vol.  40;  from  John  Brantiogha 
O.,  and  for  Samuel  Carr,  $2  each,  vol.  41  ;  from  Wm 
Bedell,  Agt.,  Io.,  $4,  vols.  40,  and  41,  James  Embr 
$3.50  to  No.  52,  vol.  41 ,  Eli  Hodgin,  $2,  vol.  41,  Willh 
Pierpont,  92  cts.,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41,  Jesse  Baily,  $2, 
41,  Thomas  D.  Langstaff,  $2.24,  to  No.  52,  vol. 
Samuel  W.  Stanley,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41,  Parker  Aske 
$4,  vols.  40  and  41,  Richard  Mott,  $6,  vols.  39,  40  a 
41,  Thomas  Emmons,  $2,  vol.  41,  Wm.  P.  Dewees,  $2.' 
to  No.  52,  vol.  41,  Henry  Williams,  $1,  to  No.  52,  v 
41.  John  Hodgin,  68  cts.,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41,  and  j| 
Kennard,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41  ;  from  J.  E.  Temple,  I 
Jane  B.  Davis,  $2,  vol.  41,  Henry  Wood,  N.  J.,  and  J 
J.  H.  Wood,  $2  each,  vol.  41 ;  from  T.  Forsythe,  P 
$2,  vol.  41 ;  from  Henry  Knowles,  Agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Jose 
Collins,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  David  F.  Knowles,  Vt.,  I 
vol.  41  ;  from  Joel  Wilson,  N.  J.,  and  for  Mary  Thorn, 
each,  vol.  41 ;  from  Abram  Cowgill,  Agt,,  Io.,  for  Nath 
Satterthwait,  $6,  vols.  39,  40  and  41,  Michael  King,  : 
vols.  37,  38-,  and  39,  Barak  Smith,  $2,  vol.  41;  fn 
Joel  H.  Middleton,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Jesse  His 
per  Isaac  Huestis,  Agt.,  U.,  $2,  vol.  41,  Amy  John,  i 
vols.  39,  40,  and  41,  and  James  Edgerton,  $2,  vol.  4 
from  Jonathan  Chase,  for  Moses  Buffington  and  Mil 
Chase,  $4  each  vols.  40  and  41  ;  from  Benjamin 
Stratton,  for  Daniel  Stratton  and  Lewis  B.  Walker, 
each  for  vols.  40  and  41;  from  J.  B.  Foster,  R.  I.,  j 
vol.  41. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted,  a  well  qualified  Female  Teacher,  of  ener 
and  experience,  to  teach  Grammar,  History,  &c, 
F  menus'  Select  School  for  Boys,  in  this  city. 
For  further  information  apply  to 

Thomas  Lippincott,  No.  413  Walnut  St. 
Charles  J.  Allen,  No.  304  Arch  St. 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  South  Fifth  i 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  No.  702  Race  St. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  bis  wife  are  wanted  to  supi 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the  cf 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and  Ii 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Catl 
rangus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  th 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Phih 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ,  P 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phila, 


TO  RENT  AT  A  LOW-PRICE. 

A  very  nice  country  residence  attached  to  Frienc 
South-western  Burial  Ground,  3|  miles  west  of  Mark 
St.  permanent  bridge  ;  it  has  a  fine  large  garden  ai 
superior  out-buildings,  with  pasture  and  hay  sufficl 
for  a  horse  and  cow. 

Apply  to  S.  F.  Troth,  1019  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia, 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NKAK  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.Worthin 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  ' 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clci 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street, Phili 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Germantowi  | L 
on  the  5th  inst.,  J.  Wistar  Evans  to  Eleanor  T|| 
daughter  of  John  Stokes. 

I* 


Died,  at  her  residence  at  Chester,  on  the  22d  of 
month,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age,  Esther  Smith, 


member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  "  Blessed  ai 
the  poor  in  spirit  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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mortal  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  Northern  District,  con- 
cerning our  beloved  friend  Elizabeth  Pitfield. 
Our  much  esteemed  friend  Elizabeth  Pitfield, 
ring  been  a  member  of  our  Monthly  Meeting 
about  forty  years,  and  many  of  us  having  par- 
:en  largely  of  the  benefits  of  her  religious 
ors,  we  feel  constrained  to  bear  testimony  to 
r  worth,  and  to  the  excellency  of  Divine  Grace 
ereby  sbe  became  what  she  was;  desiring  that 
iers  may  be  animated  and  encouraged  thereby 
follow  her  as  she  endeavoured  to  follow  Christ. 
■>he  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Rebecca 
well,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
iond  month  of  the  year  1788.    In  her  youth- 
days  she  was  subject  to  the  temptations  inci 
it  to  that  interesting  period  of  life,  but  through 
watchful  care  of  her  parents,  and  by  yielding 
idience  to  the  Divine  law  written  in  the  heart 
!  was  in  great  measure  preserved  from  surround 
j  evils,  and  experienced  an  advancement  in  the 
f  of  life  and  peace. 

in  the  Fifth  month,  1808,  in  the  21st  year  of 
■  age  she  was  married  to  our  late  friend,  Robert 
Pitfield,  and  became  a  member  of  this  Meet 
.  Having  been  led  more  fully  to  see  the  einpti- 
s  of  all  worldly  enjoyments,  and  yielding  to 

Heavenly  visitations,  she  was  enabled  to  make 
ill  surrender  of  some  things  which  became  a 
•den  to  her,  after  which,  great  peace  of  mind 
i  her  portion,  and  she  was  favored  with  an  as- 
ance,  that,  if  faithful  to  the  end,  she  should 
sive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord  hath 
mised  to  them  that  love  Him. 
n  1811  they  removed  and  settled  within  the 
its  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting  where  she 
;  appeared  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 

acknowledged  by  that  meeting  as  such,  in  the 
f  1814. 

ler  ministry  was  sound  and  edifying  and  her 
munications  lively  and  weighty,  being  attend- 
yith  the  baptising  power  of  the  Head  of  the 
ireh,  by  which  the  hearts  of  many  were 
:hed  and  the  heritage  of  God  watered.  She 
frequently  led  to  magnify  and  exalt  the  name 
Jhrist  Jesus  our  Holy  Redeemer,  through 
se  sanctifying  grace  she  was  made  a  living 
aber  of  the  Church,  and  qualified  to  proclaim 
Gospel  of  life  and  salvation, 
.er  feelings  were  warm  and  sympathetic.  The 
sted,  the  poor,  and  the  sick,  were  objects  of 
tender  regard.  She  partook  largely  of  the 
of  suffering ;  but  through  all  her  trials  she 


was  strengthened  to  lay  hold  of  that  blessed  hope 
that  was  an  arifhor,  both  sure  and  steadfast;  and 
thus  she  became  qualified  to  encourage  others  to 
build  on  the  aloi-e  sure  foundation,  "  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Rock  of  ages." 

She  highly  valued  the  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies of  the  Gospel  as  held  by  our  religious  So- 
ciety, and  was  concerned  that  they  might  be  faith- 
fully supported  by  its  members. 

In  the  year  1815  she  visited  the  families  of 
Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  in  company  with 
George  Dillwyn. 

In  the  year  1821  she  returned,  with  her  family, 
to  Philadelphia,  and  they  were  members  of  the 
Western  District  Monthly  Meeting  until  the 
Eleventh  month,  1826,  when  they  settled  within 
the  limits  of  this  Meeting. 

She  paid  family  visits  to  the  members  of  the 
different  Monthly  Meetings  within  the  limits  of 
this  city,  in  the  year  1834,  in  which  service  we 
have  cause  to  believe  she  was  made  an  instrument 
of  good  to  those  whom  she  visited.  In  the  course 
of  her  religious  labors,  at  different  periods,  she 
attended  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent, 
which  were  then  established,  except  Indiana, 
and  repeatedly  attended  many  of  the  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  composing  this  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  Friends: 
and  in  the  retrospect  thereof,  she  acknowledged 
she  had  the  reward  of  peace. 

In  writing  to  a  Friend  on  the  state  of  Society, 
she  remarks  :  "  I  sometimes  feel  so  weak  and 
feeble  that  I  am  ready  to  adopt  the  plaintive  lan- 
guage, '  How  shall  Jacob  arise  for  he  is  small  V 
I  do  desire  to  remember  the  many  mercies  and 
favors  granted  to  us,  a  poor  unworthy  people  as  we 
are ;  and  although  our  faith  may  be  greatly  re- 
duced, still  I  trust  we  shall  be  strengthened  to 
submit  to  every  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence, 
being  brought  into  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we 
can  breathe  the  language  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
<  Thy  will  be  done.'  " 

Again  she  writes,  "  The  state  of  Society  is  very 
discouraging  :  many  and  various  are  the  trials  of 
the  present  time.  Yet,  still  I  trust,  the  dark  and 
cloudy  day  will  not  always  continue,  but  that  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  will  arise,  with  healing  in 
his  wings." 

She  often  expressed  a  tender  and  earnest  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
sometimes  emphatically  ejaculated  ;  "  Although 
my  house  be  not  so  with  God ;  yet  he  hath  made 
with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all 
things,  and  sure."  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.) 

To  one  of  her  children  she  writes,  in  the  year 
1836,  "  My  mind  is  often  turned  towards  thee, 
in  anxious  solicitude  for  thy  preservation  in  the 
path  that  leads  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
that  fadeth  not  away ;  remember  that  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Fear  to 
offend  thy  Heavenly  Father  in  any  way;  for  He 
alone  can  bless  or  blast  all  our  prospects  of  future 
happiness  in  this  world.  We  are  placed  here  for 
the  blessed  purpose  of  working  out  our  soul's  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling,  before  our  great 
Judge.  Time  is  short,  and  eternity  is  of  un- 
limited duration.    Mournful  is  the  consideration, 


that  so  few  of  the  youth  of  the  present  day,  arc 
willing  to  become  the  followers  of  a  meek  and 
crucified  Redeemer,  who  suflered  for  us,  that  we 
might  inherit  a  mansion  among  the  righteous  of 
all  generations.  Oh  !  the  serious  responsibility 
of  our  having  to  give  an  account  in  the  great  day 
of  final  decision,  of  the  occupancy  of  those  gifts 
dispensed  to  us  individually.  Be  sure  frequently 
to  read  thy  Bible  :  it  will  help  to  draw  thy  mind 
towards  Him,  who  sees  and  knows  every  thought 
of  the  heart.  Above  all,  I  would  have  thee  fre- 
quently engaged  in  mental  supplication  to  thy 
blessed  Lord.  I  know  what  I  say.  I  esteem  it 
one  of  my  greatest  privileges,  thus  to  lift  my  heart 
up  to  Him,  who  has  been  with  me  through  many 
deep  conflicts,  known  only  to  the  Searcher  of 
hearts.  What  greater  joy  could  I  have,  than  to 
see  my  children  walking  in  the  Truth.  Prayer  is 
[as  necessary]  to  the  soul  as  bread  is  to  the  body. 
If  we  cease  to  pray,  we  must  die  (spiritually.) 
Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  then  the 
blessing  annexed  will  be  added." 

Again  she  writes,  "Do  not  forget  to  ask  for 
preservation  in  this  world  of  sorrow.    I  am  fear- 
ful the  cruel  enemy  will  lay  snares  to  weaken 
your  faith  in  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the 
poor  despised  '  Quakers,'  which  never  felt  dearer 
to  me  than  at  the  present  time.    To  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  dear  Redeemer,  in  his  inward  and 
spiritual  appearance  ;  faith  in  that  Word  which 
is  nigh  in  the  heart  and  in  the  mouth,  and  to 
submit  our  wills  to  His  divine  requirings;  will 
do  more  for  us  than  following  the  '  lo  !  heres  and 
lo  !  theres,'  which  are  drawing  away  many  from 
our  religious  Society.    I  long  to  be  ready  for  my 
final  change — to  be  permitted  to  enter  one  of  those 
mansions  prepared  for  the  just  of  all  generations. 
I  often  think  of  eternity.    The  time  is  swiftly 
drawing  near  when  I  must  put  off  mortality.  I 
feel  like  a  poor  pilgrim  who  wants  to  reach  the 
haven  of  everlasting  rest.    What  a  blessed  thing 
it  is  that  we  have  a  Saviour  to  look  to,  who  will 
be  a  Comforter  when  all  things  else  fail.    I  feel 
much  weaned  from  looking  to  mortal  man  for  help, 
for  I  find  more  true  enjoyment  in  retirement  and 
endeavouring  to  look  up  to  Him  who  invited  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come  unto  Him.  Our 
rest  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  things  of  time,  but 
in  the  riches  of  eternity.    Oh  !  then,  look  up  to 
Him  who  can  say  to  the  troubled  waves,  '  Peace, 
be  still.'    Our  dear  Redeemer  said,  '  But  one 
thing  is  needful,  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good 
part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her.' 
This  '  one  thing,'  in  my  apprehension,  is,  to 
choose  the  Lord  for  our  portion,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob  for  the  lot  of  our  inheritance.    His  grace 
is  sufficient  for  us.    If  we  keep  near  to  this  Seed 
of  the  kingdom  in  our  hearts,  I  believe  that  all 
things  will  work  together  for  our  good ;  the  bitter 
waters  will  be  sweetened  by  His  grace,  and  our 
light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  (in 
comparison  with  eternity,)  will  work  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  if  we 
will  only  submit,  to  let  our  dear  Lord  direct  our 
steps.    Let  Him  wash  our  feet :  for  He  said,  1  If 
I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me.' " 
John  xiii.  8. 
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In  1864,  she  writes :  "  I  feel  it  very  needful 
for  me  to  '  watch  and  pray/  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  enemy  of  all  good  is  seeking  to  lay  waste 
the  whole  heritage  of  our  Lord  and  Master." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
will  portray  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  a  heart 
prepared  to  suffer  with  the  afflicted  :  "  Thou  hast 
been  so  much  the  companion  of  my  mind  for  some 
time  past,  in  near  unity  and  fellowship,  that  I 
thought  I  would  attempt  writing  thee  a  few  lines, 
greatly  desiring  thou  mayst  be  strengthened  and 
encourged  to  put  thy  trust  in  thy  Heavenly 
Father.  He  will  uphold  thee  by  the  right  hand 
of  His  righteousness,  and  thou  wilt  be  enabled 
to  adopt  the  language,  '  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath 
helped  me:'  for  none  ever  trusted  in  Him  and 
were  forsaken.  Do  we  not  know,  the  trial  of  our 
faith  is  more  precious  than  gold  ?  Let  us  then 
cast  all  our  anxious  solicitude  upon  Him  who 
careth  for  us,  and  will  cause  all  things  to  work 
together  for  our  good,  if  we  let  patience  have  its 
perfect  work  :  then  shall  we  be  experimental  wit- 
nesses of  that  blessed  truth,  '  The  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  His.'  Thy  Divine  Master 
will,  I  believe,  in  His  own  time,  make  a  way  for 
thee,  where  at  seasons  there  may  appear  none. 
Many  now,  as  well  as  formerly,  are  the  afflictions 
of  the  Lord's  dear  children,  and  from  different 
causes;  and  though  hid  from  our  fellow  beings, 
they  are  all  known  to  Him  who  careth  for  us, 
and  by  whom  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all 
numbered." 

When  in  health,  our  beloved  friend  was  a 
bright  example  in  the  attendance  of  all  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  and  in  reverent  waiting  on  the 
Lord  therein  :  but  for  the  last  few  years  of  her 
life,  she  was  much  enfeebled  by  repeated  attacks 
of  sickness,  and  for  nearly  a  year  before  her  death 
she  was  unable  to  mingle  with  her  friends  in  a 
collective  capacity. 

At  times  during  her  illness,  through  the  infir- 
mities of  the  body,  she  felt  weary,  yet  she  was 
enabled  to  cast  all  her  burdens  on  Him,  who  em- 
phatically said,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
In  this  faith  she  was  sustained  through  maDy 
tribulations,  and  as  her  end  drew  near,  whilst 
passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
she  expressed  herself  thus,  "  I  believe  I  can  say, 
0  !  death,  where  is  thy  sting,  0  !  grave,  where  is 
thy  victory."  A  short  time  previous  to  her  close 
she  supplicated,  "  Blessed  Redeemer,  have  mercy 
on  me.  I  am  but  a  poor  worm.  Dear  Heavenly 
Father,  take  me  home."  "  Oh  !  holy  Father,  if 
consistent  with  thy  will,  take  me  to  thyself." 
And  then,  with  a  sweet  and  heavenly  serenity, 
she  said  :  "  GoiDg  in  mercy — all  is  peace."  Soon 
after,  she  passed  quietly  away,  and  we  doubt  not 
has  entered  through  the  gates,  into  that  city, 
where  none  of  the  inhabitants  can  say,  I  am  sick. 

She  peacefully  departed,  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  her  age. 



Singular  Promptness. — A  boy  borrowed  a  tool 
from  a  neighbour,  promising  to  return  it  at  night. 
Before  evening  he  was  away  on  an  errand,  and 
did  not  return  until  late.  Before  he  went  he  was 
told  that  his  brothers  should  see  the  tool  returned. 
After  he  had  returned,  and  gone  to  bed,  he  in- 
quired, and  found  the  tool  was  not  returned.  He 
was  much  distressed  to  think  his  promise  was  not 
fulfilled,  and  was  finally  persuaded  to  go  to  sleep, 
and  rise  early  and  cany  it  home.  By  daylight 
he  was  up,  and  nowhere  was  the  tool  to  be  found. 
After  a  long  and  fruitless  search,  he  set  off  for 
his  neighbour's,  in  great  distress,  to  acknowledge 


his  fault.  But  how  great  was  his  surprise  to  find 
the  tool  at  his  neighbour's  door.  And  it  appeared 
from  the  prints  of  little  bare  feet  on  the  mud, 
that  the  lad  had  got  up  in  his  sleep  and  carried 
the  tool  home,  and  went  to  bed  again,  and  knew  it 
not.  Of  course,  a  boy  who  was  prompt  in  his 
sleep  was  prompt  when  awake.  He  lived  re- 
spected, had  the  confidence  of  his  neighbours,  and 
was  placed  in  many  offices  of  trust.  If  you  can 
form  a  careless  habit  in  such  matters,  you  will 
carry  it  into  religion.  It  will  be  in  the  concerns 
of  the  soul,  "  by-and-by,  to-morrow,  in  a  short 
time,"  &c. ;  and  if  you  do  not  get  rid  of  it  soon, 
it  will  rob  you  of  your  character,  of  your  soul — of 
heaven.  To-day — now.  Let  this  be  your  motto. 
Be  prompt  for  time  and  for  eternity. — Bible-Class 
Magazine. 

From  the  "  North  American  and  V.  S.  Gazette." 

Review  of  the  Weather. 

EIGHTH  MONTH  (AUGUST.) 

1866.  1867. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the 

twenty-four  hours,         .  .11  days.  14  days. 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,  .  2    "         5  " 

Cloudy,  without  storms,     .  2    "  ,  4  " 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted,        .    16    "         8  " 


31 


31 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C. 

1866.  1867. 

Mean   temperature   of  Eighth 

month  per  Penna.  Hospital,       72.50  deg.  75.10  deg. 

Highest  do.  during  month  do.       88.50    "  88.00  " 

Lowest       do.       do.       do.       56.50    "  58.00  " 

Rain  during  the  month,  do.  2.18  inch.  15.81  inch 
Deaths  during  the  month,  being 

for  four  current  weeks  for  1866 

and  five  for  1867,      .          .        1930  1674 
Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Eighth 

month  for  the  past  seventy-eight  years,  72.78  deg. 
Highest  mean  of    do.    during  that  entire 

period,  1863,       ....  79.50  " 

Lowest        do.          do.          do.    1816,  66.00  " 

SUMMER  TEMPERATURES. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer 

months  of  1866,  ....  75.27  deg. 
Mean          do.        do.        do.  do. 

of  1867,    .....  74.59  « 
Average  of  the  summer  temperatures  for 

the  past  seventy-eight  years,        .          .  73.42  " 
Highest  summer  mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,  1828,  1838,    .          .  77.66  " 
Lowest  summer  mean  occurring  during 

that  entire  period,          .          .          .  66.00  " 
COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 

The  public  has  been  so  thoroughly  posted  up  in 
reference  to  the  unprecedented  rains  of  the  month 
under  review,  that  the  compiler  hesitates  to  give 
anything  more  than  a  few  figures  without  com- 
ment ;  and  yet,  as  he  knows  some  preserve  these 
"Revievjs"  for  future  reference,  he  has  decided  to 
embody  the  following  valuable  statement. 

The  rain  which  fell  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
was  the  heaviest  that  has  visited  this  city  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital  showing  the  unprecedented  large 
amount  of  6.680  inches.  The  next  heaviest  rain 
within  the  last  half  century  was  in  September, 
1838,  when  the  gauge  showed  6.011  inches  to 
have  fallen,  which  has  not  been  exceeded  until 
the  present  visitation. 

The  pluriameter  at  the  Hospital  is  kept  accu- 
rately and  regularly,  and  its  records  date  back 
every  day  to  the  year  1824. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  have  the  records  for 
some  twenty  years  preceding  that  date,  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Lagrue,  of  Spring  Mills,  Montgomery  county, 
who  took  an  interest  in  meteorological  and  ther- 
mometrical  matters,  and  although  his  records  are 
not  vouched  for  as  strictly  authentic,  yet  much 
confidence  is  placed  in  and  respect  held  for  them. 

The  total  amount  of  rain  which  fell  during  the 


present  month,  up  to  the  17th  instant,  inclusiv 
was  14.850,  exceeding  anything  on  record  for 
corresponding  period  of  time. 

Of  the  entire  month  that  far,  there  were  on 
five  days  clear  of  rain,  viz  :  the  4th,  5th,  lit 
12th  and  13th  instants.  Some,  in  their  desire 
exaggerate,  charge  the  month  of  July  with  havii 
been  also  unusually  showery  and  dampening 
mortals ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as,  during  th 
month  there  were  only  nine  rainy  days,  averagii 
2.387 — quite  a  moderate  return  as  compared  wi 
this  good  Eighth  month. 

Of  the  rainy  days  we  have  had  this  month,  tl 
record  shows  the  amount  to  have  fallen,  respt 
tively,  as  follows : 
1st,  1.964 
2d,  .403 
3d,  .920 
6th,  .400 
7th,  1.910 
8th,  1.735 


9th, 

10th, 

14th, 

15th, 

16th, 

17th, 


.112 
.115 
.326 
6.680 
.100 
.185 


making,  as  we  said,  in  all,  14.850. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers,  who  take 
interest  in  such  comparative  matters,  we  will  ai 
that  the  amount  of  average  rain  which  fell  eai 
month,  and  year,  since  January  1,  1864,  accor 
ing  to  ombrometrical  register,  was  as  follows : 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


1864. 

1.705 
.551 
5.170 
3.795 
8.685 
2.345 
3.770 
1.920 
7.165 
1.828 
3.930 
5.145 


1865. 

3.610 
5.825 
4.710 
2.830 
7.210 
4.750 
2.970 
3.770 
7.960 
3.050 
3.960 
5.610 


1866. 

3.145 
6.616 
2.150 
2.930 
4.680 
2.960 
2.520 
2.181 
8.705 
4.145 
1.760 
3.465 


186 

1.7 

3.8! 
5.4* 
1.8 
7.3 

10.0 
2.3 

15.8 


Total,    46.001    56.500  45.256 
Total  quantity  for  the  first  eight  months  of 

1867,   49.4 

while  the  average  quantity  for  many  years  t 
been  about  44  inches  for  the  entire  twelve  mont, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  next  greatest  qua 
tity  to  the  present  month,  falling  in  any  one  monl 
was  last  June,  and  the  greatest  quantity  on  a 
given  day  therein  was  on  the  17th  of  that  mom 
the  amount  being  4.390  inches. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  Temperatm 
and  Mortality  will  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
important  subjects  for  the  past  three  months: 

The  average  temperature  of  June  was  75. 
degrees  ;  of  July,  76.48  degrees;  and  of  Augu 
72.19  degrees,  an  average  for  the  whole  sumrt 
of  74.59  degrees.  The  hottest  day  of  the  seas 
was  July  4th,  92.50  degrees;  and  the  cool» 
June  11th,  53  degrees.  This  low  temperati 
and  the  cleanliness  which  has  resulted  from  t 
heavy  rains,  have  been  the  chief  agencies,  un< 
Providence,  in  preserving  the  health  of  the  ci 
During  the  three  summer  months,  the  bills 
mortality  in  Philadelphia  show  an  aggregate 
3997  interments  as  against  5191  for  the  sa 
period  last  year,  a  difference  of  1194  deaths 
favor  of  this  season. 

Last  year  about  this  time,  and  for  some  we( 
previous,  we  had  the  cholera  amongst  us,  whi 
in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  favorable  ci 
trast  in  the  deaths.  For  instance,  in  the  sta 
tics  above  we  have  1674  recorded  for  the  Eigl 
month  of  this  year,  counting  five  current  weel 
from  which  deduct  one  fifth  for  the  extra  we' 
and  we  have  only  1339  for  1867  against  1930 
1866.  J.  M.  Ellis 

Philadelphia,  Ninth  mo.  7,  1867. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Selected. 

On  Discouragement— Humility— Faults. 

"  Two  things  produce  humility  when  combined  : 
;  first  is  a  sight  of  the  abyss  of  wretchedness 
m  which  the  all-powerful  hand  of  God  has 
itched  us,  and  over  which  he  still  holds  us,  as 
were,  suspended  in  the  air,  and  the  other  is  the 
isence  of  that  God  who  is  all. 
Our  faults,  even  those  most  difficult  to  bear, 
11  all  be  of  service  to  us,  if  we  make  use  of  them 

our  humiliation,  without  relaxing  our  efforts 
eorrect  them.  It  doesno good  to  be  discouraged ; 
is  the  result  of  a  disappointed  and  despairing 
f-love.  The  true  method  of  profiting  by  the 
miliation  of  our  faults,  is  to  behold  them  in  all 
sir  deformity,  without  losing  our  hope  in  God, 
i  without  having  any  confidence  in  ourselves. 
We  must  bear  with  ourselves  without  either 
ttery  or  discouragement,  a  mean  seldom  attained; 

we  either  expect  great  things  of  ourselves  and 
our  good  intentions,  or  wholly  despair.  We 
ist  hope  nothing  from  self,  but  wait  for  every- 
ng  from  God. 

We  must  condemn  our  faults,  mourn  over  them, 
tent  of  them,  without  seeking  the  slightest 
idow  of  consolation  in  any  excuse,  and  behold 
rselves  covered  with  confusion  in  the  presence 
God;  and  all  this  without  being  bitter  against 
•selves  or  discouraged  ;  but  peacefully  reaping 
!  profit  of  our  humiliation.  Thus  from  the  ser- 
at  itself  we  draw  the  antidote  to  his  venom. 
Carefully  purify  your  conscience,  then,  from 
ly  faults;  suffer  no  sin  to  dwell  in  your  heart; 
all  as  it  may  seem,  it  obscures  the  light  of 
ice,  weighs  down  the  soul,  and  hinders  that 
jstant  communion  with  Jesus  Christ  which  it 
)uld  be  your  pleasure  to  cultivate ;  you  will  be- 
ne lukewarm,  forget  God,  and  find  yourself 
>wing  in  attachment  to  the  creature. 
A.  pure  soul,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  hu- 
liated,  and  rises  promptly  after  its  smallest 
Its,  is  always  fervent  and  always  upright.  God 
jer  makes  us  sensible  of  our  weakness  except 
ive  us  of  His  strength. 

the  great  point  is  never  to  act  in  opposition  to 
inward  light,  and  to  be  willing  to  go  as  far  as 
i  would  have  us." — From  the   Writings  of 
lelon. 


Mineral  Wealth  of  Great  Britain. 

Official  Statistics  for  1866. 
The  London  Times  compiles  from  the  annual 
ort  of  the  Mining  Record  Office  the  mineral 
istics  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1866.  In 
"  Notice"  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the 
ector-General,  especial  attention  is  drawn  to 
le  continual  increase  in  the  production  of  coal, 
withstanding  the  depression  which  has  been 
throughout  the  year  in  many  manufactures, 
especially  in  that  of  iron."    The  quantity  of 
produced  in  each  of  the  last  four  years  has 
a  as  follows : 

Tons.  Tons. 

3,  88,292,515 

4,  92,787,873     Increase,  4,495,358 

5,  98,150,587  "  5,127,145 

6,  101,630,543  "  3,479,956 
be  exportation  of  coals  in  1866  was  782,631 
in  excess  of  that  of  1865,  and  two  millions 
a  half  tons  have  been  consumed  in  England 
ng  a  period  of  extreme  manufacturing  depres- 
,  in  excess  of  the  consumption  of  the  previous 

here  was  a  falling  off  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  to  the  extent  of  more  than  290,000  tons, 
production  of  wbich  would  have  consumed 
ly  a  million  tons  of  ooal. 


The  large  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1866  was 
obtained  from  3,188  collieries,  and  the  great  de- 
velopment of  coal  mining  in  this  kingdom  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1856  there  were  but  2,815  col- 
lieries in  active  operation. 

IRON. 

The  quantity  of  iron  ore  produced  last  year  was 
9,665,012  tons.    This  was  smelted  in  613  blast 
furnaces;  and  of  pig  iron  there  was  produced  : 
In  England,         .       .       .       tons  2,576,928 
In  Wales,  .       .       .  959,123 

In  Scotland,        .       .       .  994,000 


Total  of  Great  Britain,  4,530,051 
Of  this  pig  iron  497,138  tons  were  exported  ; 
reserving  more  than  four  million  tons  for  conver- 
sion into  merchant  iron.  There  were  256  iron- 
works in  activity  in  1866,  in  which  were  6,239 
puddling  furnaces,  and  826  rolling  mills. 

TIN. 

The  year  was  so  disastrously  remarkable  in  con- 
nection with  tin  and  copper  mining,  that  a  more 
than  usually  close  examination  of  the  mines  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  was  considered  neces- 
sary. At  the  end.  of  1866  more  than  300  mines 
had  been  suspended  which  had  been  within  the 
few  previous  years  in  full  work.  This  threw  a 
large  number  of  miners  out  of  work,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  more  than  7,000  Cornish  miners  emi- 
grated. 

COPPER. 

There  were  174  mines  producing  copper  ore  in 
1866.  These  produced  of  copper  ore  180,378 
tons,  valued  at  £759,118,  from  which  was  obtained 
metallic  copper  amounting  to  11,153  tons,  valued 
at  £1,019,168.  This  shows  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  produce  of  copper  mines.  During  the 
year  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than  7,000  tons 
in  the  copper  ore  and  regulus  imported;  of  this 
Chili  alone  sent  nearly  56,000  tons. 

LEAD  AND  SILVER. 

In  1866,  91,047  tons  of  lead  ore  were  sjained, 
producing  67,390  tons  of  lead,  and  636,188  ounces 
of  silver — a  decrease  in  the  silver. 

GOLD. 

The  gold  mines  in  North  Wales  produced  2,927 
tons  of  auriferous  quartz,  from  which  743  ounces 
of  gold  were  obtained. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Est'd  value  at  place 
Minerals  raised.  of  production. 

Coals,  101,630,544  tons.  £25,407,635 

Iron  ore,  9,665,012  «  3,119,098 

Tin,  15,080  "  731,946 

Copper,  180,377  "  759,118 

Lead,  91,047  "  1,161,228 

Zinc,  12,770  "  42,655 

Pyrites,  135,402  "  77,932 

Metals  produced. 

Iron,  4,530,051  tons.  £11,326,127 

Tin,  9,990    "  885,368 

Copper,  11,153    "  1,019,168 

Lead,  67,390    "  1,381,509 

Silver,  636,188  ounces.  174,951 

Gold,  743    "  2,656 

Zinc,  3,192    "  69,916 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  productions  for 
the  year  1866  is  as  follows  : 
Metals  obtained  from  the  ores  raised 
from  the  mines  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  .       .       .  £14,954,695 

Coals — estimated  price  at  the  place 

of  production,     .       .       .  25,407,635 
Earthy  minerals  (not  including  build- 
ing stones,)        .       .       .  1,350,000 


For  "Tue  Prftnd." 

John  Fothergill  having  described  what  he 
passed  through  in  his  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
goes  on  to  say,  upon  page  358  vol.  13,  Friends' 
Library,  "  But  I  am  not  without  fear,  that  such 
a  due  attention  for  distinct  certainty  of  the  imme- 
diate call  or  requirings  of  the  Word  of  life,  hath 
not  always  been  suitably  practised  ;  and  for  want 
hereof,  some  have  appeared  as  ministers  before 
ripe,  and  have  brought  forth  fruit  of  very  little 
service  if  not  detrimental;  because  none  can  give 
what  they  themselves  have  not.  Whereas  if  those 
had  waited  with  proper  diligence  for  the  living 
Word  to  open  and  engage,  in  the  entire  subjec- 
tion of  self,  they  might  have  been  great  and  good 
instruments,  as  clouds  filled  by  the  Lord  with 
heavenly  rain.  And  as  the  divine  and  certain  re- 
quiring of  Truth,  is  the  only  right  entrance  into 
the  ministry,  because  the  Lord  said,  Some  run 
and  I  sent  them  not,  therefore  they  shall  not  pros- 
per the  people  ;  so  it  is  only  his  fresh  and  renewed 
requiring,  not  only  opening  matter  to  speak,  but 
engaging  to  speak  it  at  this  time,  whereby  the 
church  or  particulars  are  edified,  as  our  Father 
would  have  his  children  edified.  These  observa- 
tions respecting  the  entrance  into  and  proceeding 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  I  could  not  be  easy 
without  leaving  behind  me,  believing  they  will 
afford  instruction  and  encouragement  to  some  low 
and  careful  travellers;  and  likewise  afford  some 
necessary  caution  to  such  as  may  be  in  danger  of 
being  too  active." 


Health  and  Disease. — Fevers  and  Fruits. — 
Let's  have  a  little  talk  about  orchards  and  gardens 
as  life-preservers.  Many  a  farmer  thinks  he 
"  can't  fuss  about  a  garden"  with  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  in  ample  variety,  hardly  about  an 
orchard,  especially  beyond  apple  trees.  So  he 
goes  on  to  weightier  matters  of  grain,  or  stock,  or 
dairy,  and  eats  potatoes,  wheat  bread,  pork,  and 
salt  beef  all  summer  long ;  no  fine  variety  of  vege- 
tables, no  grateful  berries,  no  luscious  peaches  or 
juicy  cherries.  By  October  fever  comes,  or  bowel 
complaints  of  some  kind,  or  some  congestive 
troubles,  most  likely.  He  is  is  laid  up,  work  stops 
a  month,  the  doctor  comes,  and  he  "  drags  round" 
all  winter,  and  the  doctor's  bill  drags  too.  The 
poor  wife,  meanwhile,  gets  dyspeptic,  constipated, 
has  fever  too,  perhaps,  and  she  "just  crawls 
round."  What's  the  matter  ?  They  don't  know, 
poor  souls.  Would  they  build  a  hot  fire  in  July 
and  shut  the  doors  ?  Of  course  not — in  their 
rooms;  but  they  have  done  just  that  in  their  poor 
stomachs.  How  so?  They  have  been  eating  all 
summer  the  heat-producing  food  fit  for  a  cold 
season,  but  not  for  a  warm  one.  A  Greenlander 
can  eat  candles  and  whale  fat,  because  they  create 
heat.  In  January  we  are  up  toward  Greenland 
— in  climate.  A  Hindoo  lives  on  rice,  juicy  fruits, 
and  tropic  vegetables,  cooling  and  opening  to  the 
system.  In  July  we  move  toward  Hindostan,  in 
a  heat  almost'  tropical.  Diet  must  change  too. 
Have  apples,  pears,  cherries, &c,  from  the  orchard 
every  day,  of  early  and  late  kinds.  Let  there  be 
plenty  of  good  vegetables,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
&c.  It  takes  a  little  time  and  trouble,  but  it's  the 
cheapest  way  to  pay  the  doctor's  bills.  You  study 
what  feed  is  good  for  pigs  and  cattle.  All  right  ; 
but  wife  and  children  are  of  higher  consequence  ; 
and  it's  a  shame  if,  with  all  our  great  gifts  of  in- 
tellect and  intuition,  we  do  not  obey  the  divine 
laws  in  our  own  physical  being  so  well  that  the 
doctor  shall  visit  the  house  less  than  the  horse- 
doctor  goes  to  the  barn.  Don't  fail  of  vegetables, 
berries,  and  fruits.  Try  it,  aud  you'll  say  we 
haven't  told  half  the  truth. — Rural  Xcic  Yorker. 
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PRAISE  AND  PRAYER. 
"  If  any  man  be  in  Cbrist,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;  old 
things  are  passed  away;  behold  all  things  are  become 
new."— 2  Cor.  v.  17. 

We  praise  and  bless  Thee,  gracious  Lord, 

Our  Saviour  kind  and  true, 
For  all  the  old  things  passed  away, 
For  all  Thou  hast  made  new. 

The  old  security  is  gone, 

In  which  so  long  we  lay ; 
The  sleep  of  death  Thou  hast  dispelled, 

The  darkness  rolled  away. 

New  hopes,  new  purposes,  desires, 

And  joys,  Thy  grace  has  given  ; 
Old  ties  are  broken  from  the  earth, 

New  ones  attach  to  heaven. 

But  yet  how  much  must  be  destroyed, 

How  much  renewed  must  be, 
Ere  we  can  fully  stand  complete 

In  likeness,  Lord,  to  Thee  1 

Ere  to  Jerusalem  above, 

The  holy  place,  we  come, 
Where  nothing  sinful  or  defiled 

Shall  ever  find  a  home  1 

Thou,  only  Thou,  must  carry  on 

The  work  Thou  hast  begun  : 
Of  Thine  own  strength  Thou  must  impart, 

In  Thine  own  ways  to  run. 

Ah  I  leave  us  not — from  day  to  day 

Revive,  restore  again  ; 
Our  feeble  steps  do  Thou  direct, 

Our  enemies  restrain. 

Whate'er  would  tempt  the  soul  to  stray, 

Or  separate  from  Thee, 
That,  Lord,  remove,  however  dear 

To  the  poor  heart  it  be  1 

When  the  flesh  sinks,  then  strengthen  Thou 

The  spirit  from  above  ; 
Make  us  to  feel  Thy  service  sweet, 

And  light  Thy  yoke  of  love. 


So  shall  we  faultless  stand  at  last 

Before  Thy  Father's  throne, 
The  blessedness  forever  ours, 

The  glory  all  Thine  own  ! 

Spitta, 
Selected. 

UNCERTAINTY. 
01  Father,  hear  I 
The  way  is  dark,  and  I  would  fain  discern 
What  steps  to  take,  into  which  path  to  turn ; 

0  !  make  it  clear. 

My  faith  is  weak  ; 
I  long  to  hear  Thee  say,  "  This  is  the  way ; 
Walk  in  it,  fainting  soul,  I'll  be  thy  stay 

Speak,  Lord,  0  speak  ! 

Let  Thy  strong  arm 
Reach  through  the  gloom  for  me  to  lean  upon, 
And  with  a  willing  heart  I'll  journey  on, 

And  fear  no  harm. 

1  wait  for  Thee 

As  those  who,  watching,  wait  the  coming  dawn; 
Pant,  as  for  water  pants  the  thirsty  fawn  ; 

0  !  come  to  me. 

It  is  Thy  child, 
Who  sits  in  dim  uncertainty  and  doubt, 
Waiting  and  longing  till  the  light  shine  out 

Upon  the  wild. 

My  Father  I  see, 
I  trust  the  faithfulness  displayed  of  old, 
I  trust  the  love  that  never  can  grow  cold — 

1  trust  in  Thee. 

And  Thou  wilt  guide  ; 
For  Thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake 
The  soul  that  Thee  its  confident  doth  make ; 

I've  none  beside. 

Thou  knowest  me ; 
Thou  knowest  how  I  now  in  darkness  grope; 
And  01  Thou  knowest  that  my  only  hope 

In  found  in  Thee. 

— Chris.  Intel. 


The  Silver  Mint  of  Japan. 
At  the  silver  mint  at  Yeddo  the  following  pro- 
cesses are  continually  going  on  : — A  lump  of  silver 
of  the  necessary  fineness,  obtained  either  from  the 
government  mines  or  by  melting  down  Mexican 
dollars,  is  placed  in  an  iron  ladle  and  reduced  to 
a  molten  state  by  means  of  a  charcoal  fire  and  a 
pair  of  blacksmith's  bellows.  It  is  then  poured 
into  a  mold,  from  which  it  is  taken  out  in  the 
shape  of  thin  rectangular  bars,  which  are  imme 
diately  thrown  into  a  tub  of  cold  water.  On  being 
taken  out  a  man  seated  on  the  ground  shears  off 
with  a  pair  of  large  fixed  scissors  all  jagged  pieces 
adhering  to  the  angles.  They  are  now  handed  to 
another  man  who  weighs  them  one  by  one,  and  a 
piece  is  cut  off,  if  necessary,  to  reduce  the  bar  to 
its  proper  weight.  The  next  process  is  that  of 
dividing  the  bar  by  a  fixed  pair  of  shears  into 
eight  equal  portions  of  the  size  of  an  ichibus ;  this 
is  done  by  a  workman  cutting  it  as  accurately  as 
his  practised  eye  will  enable  him,  and  his  work  is 
tested  by  weighing — light  pieces  being  rejected 
and  the  heavy  ones  reduced  to  their  proper  weight 
by  the  scissors.  The  pieces  are  now  heated  white 
hot  in  a  charcoal  fire,  plunged  into  water,  boiled 
and  washed  in  a  kind  of  brine,  from  which  they 
come  out  with  a  moderately  bright  surface.  They 
are  next  very  slightly  milled  on  the  two  sides 
and  more  deeply  on  the  edges,  by  means  of  a 
milled  hammer.  They  are  now  ready  for  stamping 
A  man  places  one  of  the  pieces  on  a  stationary 
die,  and  lays  on  the  top  the  other  die ;  a  second 
man,  armed  with  a  huge  hammer,  gives  one  blow 
on  the  upper  die,  and  the  coin  is  struck.  The 
blows  are  dealt  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  whole 
scene  reminds  one  of  a  blacksmith's  shop.  Boys 
now  punch  small  stars  on  the  edges  by  means  of 
chisels  and  hammers.  The  coins  are  weighed  one 
by  one  for  the  last  time,  and  the  light  ones  re 
jected.  The  imperial  stamp  is  added  by  means 
of  another  stamped  chisel  and  mallet,  and  the 
coins  are  complete.  They  are  rolled  up  in  paper 
packets  of  one  hundred  ;  each  packet  is  weighed 
and  stamped  with  a  seal,  which  serves  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  its  contents,  and  gives  it  currency  as  100 
ichibus.  While  every  operation  is  performed  in 
this  primitive  manner,  perfect  order  prevails  in 
the  establishment;  every  man  goes  through  his 
portion  of  the  work  in  silence  and  with  the  regu 
larity  of  clockwork,  and  many  evince  considerable 
skill.  There  are  about  three  hundred  hands  em- 
ployed in  the  building.  When  the  men  enter  in 
the  morning  they  are  made  to  divest  themselves 
of  their  own  clothes,  and  put  on  others  belonging 
to  the  mint.  At  the  end  of  the  day's  work  a 
gong  sounds,  when  the  somewhat  curious  spectacle 
is  presented  of  three  hundred  men  springing  from 
the  ground  on  which  they  had  been  seated,  throw- 
ing off  their  clothes,  and  rushing  to  one  end  of  a 
yard.  Here  they  pass  through  the  following 
ordeal  in  order  to  prove  they  have  no  silver  upon 
them  :  Their  back  hair  is  pulled  down  and  ex- 
amined, they  wash  their  hands  and  hold  them  up 
to  view,  they  drink  water,  and  then  halloa,  and, 
lastly,  they  run  to  the  other  end  of  the  yard, 
clearing  two  or  three  hurdles  on  their  way ;  after 
which  they  are  allowed  to  put  on  their  own  clothes 
and  depart.  Sidney  Locock,  her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  from  whose  report  of  this  year 
these  statements  are  taken  by  the  Times,  believes 
that  the  mint  has  been  only  twice  entered  by 
foreigners,  and  states  that  the  apparent  absence 
of  all  restrictions  with  regard  to  touching  and 
handling  the  coins  points  to  the  probability  that 
it  is  not  often  open  to  the  public;  but  he  remarks 
that  even  if  it  were,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  country  are  not  such  as  would  preclude  a 
mixed  assemblage  of  visitors  from  going  over  it 


and  remaining  to  the  end.  The  quantity  of  silv< 
being  coined  daily  at  the  beginning  of  this  ye; 
was  fifty  thousand  momme,  which,  at  the  rate  < 
2-3  momme  to  the  ichibu,  would  give  a  daily  tot; 
issue  of  over  twenty-one  thousand  bus,  or  abot 
£1,500.  The  whole  of  these  are  produced  by  th 
simplest  manual  labor,  unaided  by  a  single  piec 
of  machinery. — Mech.  Magazine. 

So  Friends  are  not  to  meet  like  a  company  ( 
people  about  town  or  parish  business,  neither  i, 
their  men's  or  women's  meetings;  but  to  wai 
upon  the  Lord;  and  feeling  his  power  and  spiri 
to  lead  them,  and  order  them  to  his  glory;  th; 
so  whatsoever  they  may  do,  they  may  do  it  to  ttj 
praise  and  glory  of  God,  and  in  unity  in  the  faitl 
and  in  the  spirit,  and  in  fellowship  in  the  ordd 
of  the  gospel. —  George  Fox. 


An  Old  English  Custom. — We  find  in  a  Londc* 
paper  an  account  of  an  odd  custom  which  hi 
prevailed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  in  tl 
extensive  range  of  moors  in  Derbyshire,  Cheshi 
and  Yorkshire — the  annual  summer  meeting 
the  shepherds,  bringing  with  them  the  sheep  thl 
have  strayed  into  their  flocks,  and  restoring  the  j 
to  their  rightful  owners.    Every  20th  of  July  tli 
meetings  are  held,  and  as  they  are  entirely  dil 
ferent  from  any  other  gatherings,  and  have  n| 
hitherto  been  described,  a  notice  of  the  last  m;] 
not  be  out  of  place.    The  appointed  place  for  a 
sembling  was  the  Saltersbrook  turnpike-road,  dil 
tant  rather  more  than  two  miles  from  the  Dunfo: 
Bridge  station  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  an 
Lincolnshire  Railway,  and  at  a  point  near  whe' 
the  three  counties  above-named  meet.    On  wall 
ingfrom  the  station  across  the  moor  the  turnpiki 
road  was  reached,  and  then,  after  a  long  man]; 
uphill,  a  sharp  angle  of  the  road  brought  tl|i 
visitor  into  the  midst  of  a  colony  of  dogs,  nutj 
bering  from  eighty  to  one  hundred,  nearly  all  fill 
specimens  of  the  sheep-dog  breed.    They  we* 
playing,  quarrelling,  and  a  few  were  having  f| 
quiet  round"  to  themselves.    Not  far  from  the 
were  their  owners,  each  with  a  long  stick,  ]|i 
which  the  shepherd  indicates  to  his  dog  in  mar 
instances  what  he  is  required  to  do.    After  pi 
taking  of  a  good  dinner,  the  men,  with  their  dof 
proceeded  to  a  large  yard,  in  which  there  we 
about  one  hundred  sheep  which  had  strayed  awa 
Bach  animal  was  examined  and  claimed  by  certa1 
marks  and  indications,  the  dogs  occasionally  s  ;  i 
pearing  to  recognise  some  of  the  truants.    In  tij  j 
course  of  half  an  hour,  with  the  exception  of  t™ 
or  three,  all  the  animals  had  found  their  way  ba ; 
to  their  lawful  owners,  and  shortly  after  the  she  i  i 
herds,  with  their  dogs  and  found  sheep,  depart;  | 
for  their  respective  stations,  miles  distant  and  tj  I 
apart,  most  of  them  not  to  meet  again  for  montl|  I 
or  until  they  once  more  assembled,  bringing  wij  j 
them  the  lost  ones  and  claiming  their  own  truan  I 
— Late  Paper 

Read  an  Hour  a  Diy. — There  was  a  lad  wlj  j 
at  fourteen,  was  apprenticed  to  a  soap-boiler.  0 
of  his  resolutions  was  to  read  an  hour  a  day, 
at  least  at  that  rate,  and  he  had  an  old  sil 
watch,  left  him  by  his  uncle,  which  he  timed 
reading  by.    He  stayed  seven  years  with  his  m 
ter,  and  said  when  he  was  twenty-one  he  knew 
much  as  the  young  squire  did.    Now,  let  us  f 
how  much  time  he  had  to  read  in,  in  seven  yea 
at  the  rate  of  an  hour  each  day.    It  would 
2,555  hours,  which,  at  the  rate  of  eight  readi 
hours  per  day,  would  be  equal  to  three  hundi 
and  ten  days;  equal  to  forty-five  weeks;  equal 
twelve  months ;  nearly  a  year's  reading.  Tl 
time  spent  in  treasuring  up  useful  knowlec 
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rould  pile  up  a  very  large  store.  I  am  sure  it  is 
'orth  trying  for.  Try  what  you  can.  Begin 
ow.  In  after  years  you  will  look  back  upon  the 
isk  as  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  you  ever 
srformed. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  this  journal,  is  an  essay 
om  the  British  Friend,  of  8th  month,  in  which 
ie  writer,  alluding  to  "the  divisions  of  Reuben," 
tinfully  prevalent  amongst  us  as  a  people,  with 
ir  too  lapsed  and  degenerate  state,  makes  this 
mark  :  "  I  believe  the  root  of  all  our  difficulties 
-unconscious  as  some  of  us  may  be  of  it — is  to 
;  found  in  a  departure  from,  or  distrust  in,  the 
onitionsof  the  Holy  Spirit  as  our  guide,  instruc- 
r,  and  deliverer,  in  every  possible  contingency 
at  may  arise  in  the  church  and  in  the  world, 
hereby  we  have  lost  the  true  spiritual  discern- 
ent,  and  become  more  or  less  conformed  to  the 
Drld,  its  manners,  fashions,  and  allurements." 
re  very  fully  respond  to  this  sentiment,  inas- 
uch  as  it  so  points  us  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
inciples  of  the  Quaker  faith ;  viz.:  "  God  is 
;ht,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all."  It  was 
tj  early  proclaimed  in  the  history  of  the  chris- 
in  church,  that  "  Through  the  tender  mercy  of 
x  God,  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited 
,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and 

the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet  in  the 
xy  of  peace."  And  the  Lord  Jesus  himself 
dared,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world :  he  that 
lloweth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall 
ive  the  light  of  life."  We  believe  that  where 
ther  individuals  or  churches,  depart  from  this 
uple  reliance  on  our  great  inward  Teacher, 
arist  Jesus,  and  His  all-sufficient  grace  and 
irit  manifested  in  the  heart,  they  will — however 
iconseious  they  may  be  of  it — experience  weak- 
iss,  and  blindness  to  more  and  more  abound, 
1  the  judgment  of  Him,  who  holdeth  the  seven 
irs  in  His  right  hand,  unto  the  Church  of 
phesus,  may  be,  in  much  sorrow  and  bitterness, 
irified :  "I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because 
ou  hast  left  thy  first  love.  Remember  therefore 
om  whence  thou  art  fallen  ;  and  repent,  and  do 
e  first  works  (humble  thyself  in  the  dust  before 
e;)  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and 
ill  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place,  ex- 
pt  thou  repent." 

We  cannot  perhaps  dwell  too  much  under  a 
lastencd  sense  of  our  own  nothingness  and  un- 
arthiness,  without  that  holy  help  and  anointing, 
bich  comes  through  persevering  watchfulness 
lto  prayer,  and  patient  waiting  for  Christ.  The 
salmist  in  humble  dependence  upon  the  Lord 
one,  writes:  "Thou  art  my  strength."  "All 
y  springs  are  in  Thee."  And  our  divine  Law- 
ver  himself  declares — and  how  should  it  sink 
ep  into  our  hearts — "  Without  me  ye  can  do 
•thing."  How  careful  and  fearful  this  should 
ake  us  of  presuming,  in  our  own  strength,  to 
ke  one  step  without  our  spiritual  Moses,  lest  we 
ovoke  the  sentence,  "  Thou  hast  done  foolishly ;" 
d  lest  we  compass  a  mountain  in  the  wilderness, 
)m  whence  cometh  blackness  and  darkness.  In 
ew  of  deviations  on  this  hand,  well  may  the 
sayist,  before  alluded  to,  write :  "  If  each  one 
r  himself  were  to  follow  implicitly  the  course 
inted  out  to  him  by  the  unerring  finger  of  Om- 
potence,  we  should  become  collectively  (as  well 

individually)  all  that  the  great  Head  of  the 
mrch  would  have  us  to  be."  It  is  painfully 
parent  that  too  many  of  us,  have  gotten  into 

airy  region,  above  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
d  hence,  above  the  littleness  and  simplicity  of 
e  daily  cross,  and  the  teachings  of  Him,  who, 

the  outward  eye  or  to  the  natural  man,  "  hath 


no  form  nor  comeliness,  neither  beauty  that  we 
should  desire  Him."  To  these,  the  restraints  of 
Parental  Wisdom,  though  it  be  Divine,  become 
more  and  more  galling  and  irksome.  Like  Moab, 
they  have  been  too  much  at  ease  from  their  youth  ; 
they  have  not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel; 
neither  have  they  gone  into  captivity;  therefore 
are  not  greatly  changed.  These  long  for  more 
fleshly  liberty,  and  creaturely  activity  and  exalta- 
tion; with  less  simple,  continued,  and  whole- 
hearted dependence  upon  "The  Arm  of  the  Lord 
revealed,"  whose  discipline  ever  crucifies  to  the 
world,  and  the  world  unto  us.  These,  instead  of 
gathering  the  manna  daily,  would  store  a  supply. 
They  would  not  wait  always,  be  it  longer  or 
shorter,  for  the  cloud  to  lift  from  the  tabernacle 
ere  they  journeyed.  With  Saul,  if  the  fear  pre- 
sented that  the  people  would  be  scattered,  they 
would  unbidden,  sacrifice  and  offer  a  burnt-offer- 
ing. But  oh,  what  desolation  such  a  self-wise 
course  must  produce  !  and  what  wanderings,  and 
even  groping  in  the  wilderness,  having  lost  truly 
"  The  true  spiritual  discernment,  and  become 
more  or  less  conformed  to  the  world"  and  its 
spirit.  Of  too  many  now-a-days,  perhaps  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  it  may  be  said  in  the 
language  of  Catharine  Payton,  "They  were 
principally  the  offspring  of  faithful  ancestors ; 
but  many  have  taken  their  flight  on  the  wings  of 
vanity  and  earthly  riches,  and  slighted  the  only 
truly  valuable  eternal  inheritance." 

While  we  feelingly  deplore  these  deviations, 
we  nevertheless,  in  the  spirit  of  christian  for- 
bearance and  restoring  love,  would  lift  the  warn- 
ing voice;  and  with  much  tender  entreaty,  would 
plead  with  such  who  have  been  engaged  in  re- 
moving the  ancient  land-marks,  which  our  fathers 
have  set;  who  have  in  anywise,  as  the  serpent 
beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty,  been,  little  by 
little,  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ,  to  turn,  repent,  and  11  do  the  first  works;" 
that  so,  in  whatever  it  consist,  "  the  accursed 
thing"  maybe  found  and  wrested  from  the  camp 
of  our  Israel;  that  with  fresh  animation,  and 
new  joy,  and  with  putting  on  strength  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  hosts,  we  may  be  able  to 
stand  for  the  right  and  the  true  before  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord,  and  again  join  arm  to  arm  in  effec- 
tually turning  the  battle  to  the  gate.  As  this  is 
the  case — as  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  resisted, 
but  suffered  to  move  our  hearts,  as  in  the  camp  of 
Dan  formerly — as  we  are  engaged  to  turn  with 
full  purpose  of  heart  unto  Him  who  hath  smitten 
us — we  believe  that  He  who  remains  to  be  the 
Repairer  of  breaches,  the  ever-present  Helper  and 
Sufficiency  of  His  people,  will,  in  loving  kindness 
and  tender  mercy,  again  bind  up  our  wounds; 
will  heal  our  backslidings,  and  love  us  freely. 
The  spirit  of  Elijah  will  again  rest  upon  Elisha; 
the  true,  aggressive  zeal  of  the  early  day  will 
again  be  seen  and  felt  amongst  us;  the  Lord  will 
again  restore  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors 
as  at  the  beginning.  And  the  prophetic  declara- 
tion be  fulfilled  to  us-ward :  "  Enlarge  the  place 
of  thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  cur- 
tains of  thine  habitations:  spare  not,  lengthen 
thy  cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes :  for  thou 
shalt  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left.  *  *  *  For  a  small  moment  have  I  for- 
saken thee,  but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather 
thee.  In  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee 
for  a  moment;  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will 
I  have  mercy  on  thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy  Re- 
deemer." 

It  was  the  declaration  of  the  prophet,  "Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  Concurrent  therewith  the  Apos- 
tle writes  :  "  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of 


our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  would  grant  you 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner 
man."  And  again,  "Finally  my  brethren,  be 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might," 
&c.  We  are  assured  that  if  there  were  a  more 
fervent,  humble,  prayerful  watching  unto,  waiting 
upon,  and  wrestling  after  the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory,  in  the  might  of  His  own  Spirit,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Society — were  there 
a  more  fervent  exercise  and  travail  of  soul  for  the 
revelations  of  His  holy  will,  and  for  that  redenjp* 
tion  which  cometh  but  through  judgment — more, 
as  in  the  parable,  of  a  sweeping  diligently  the 
house  of  the  heart,  for  the  lost  piece  of  silver, 
with  a  more  deep  and  inward  hunger  and  thirst 
after  that  life  which  is  the  light  of  men  there, 
fruits  would  soon  appear,  which  would  redound  to 
the  glory  of  God's  "unspeakable  gift"  of  sav- 
ing grace,  and  to  the  precious  growth  and 
establishment  of  His  heavenly  kingdom  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  For  this  end,  our  careful, 
tender  Shepherd  hath  not  been  wanting  on  His 
part.  Have  we  not  been  planted  wholly  "  a  no- 
ble vine," — "a  vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful  hill?" 
Moreover,  He  hath  placed  His  witness  in  each 
one  of  our — in  all  hearts.  "  God  who  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
It  is  turning  from,  or  not  duly  heeding  this  light 
of  Christ  Jesus — this  only  safe  and  ever-present 
Teacher,  and  hewing  to  ourselves  broken  cisterns, 
which  will  hold  no  water,  that  has  caused  all  the 
dimness,  and  weakness,  and  turning  aside,  that  is 
manifest  in  our  borders;  as  it  hath  ever  done  in 
the  Jewish,  and  in  every  branch  of  the  lapsed, 
professing  christian  church.  The  Lord  will  not 
give  His  honor  to  another,  nor  His  praise  to 
graven  images.  What  is  needed,  is  an  humbling 
of  ourselves  in  deep  prostration  of  soul  before  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  in  chastened  fear  and 
contrition,  watching  unto  His  commandments, 
and  keeping  His  statutes  and  precepts  witli  all 
our  hearts.  And,  after  the  call  of  Isaac  Pening- 
ton,  wait  to  learn  of  the  Spirit  these  things  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Know  what  it  is  that  is  to  icalk  in  the  path 
of  life,  and  indeed  is  alone  capable  of  walking 
therein.  It  is  that  which  groans,  and  which 
mourns;  that  which  is  brgo/ten  of  God  in  thee. 
The  path  of  life  is  for  the  seed  of  life.  The  true 
knowledge  of  the  way,  with  the  walking  in  the 
way,  is  reserved  for  God's  child,  fur  God's  trav- 
eller. Therefore  keep  in  the  regeneration,  keep 
in  the  birth  ;  be  no  more  than  God  hath  made 
thee.  Give  over  thine  own  willing;  give  over  thine 
own  running;  give  over  thy  own  desiring  to  know 
or  to  be  anything,  and  sink  down  to  the  seed  which 
God  sows  in  the  heart,  and  let  that  grow  in  thee, 
and  be  in  thee,  and  breathe  in  thee,  and  act  in 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  find  by  sweet  experience  that 
the  Lord  knows  that,  and  loves  and  owns  that, 
and  will  lead  it  to  the  inheritance  of  life,  which 
is  its  portion.  *  *  *  If  any  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  things  of  God  be  held  out  of  the 
freshness  of  the  Spirit,  it  presently  proves  dead 
and  unprofitable.  The  spiritual  Israel  cannot 
travel  without  a  spiritual  light ;  which  light  is 
eternal  and  incomprehensible,  and  cannot  be  held 
by  man's  spirit,  but  shineth  fresh  in  the  renewed 
spirit  every  day,  and  so  is  daily  gathering  it  more 
and  more  inward  into  itself,  comprehending  it  in 
itself,  and  preserving  it  in  its  owu  purity,  clear- 
ness, and  brightness.  Oh  !  this  is  it  hath  undone 
many,  even  catching  at  light  from  the  Spirit, 
transplanting  the  image  of  divine  things  into  the 
earthly  principle,  and  there  holding  of  them  in 
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the  earthly  part,  growing  wise  by  them  there,  and 
making  use  of  them  from  thence  as  man  sees 
good,  and  not  seeing  a  necessity  of  depending  on 
the  Spirit  for  fresh  light  and  life  every  day  to 
every  spiritual  motion.  Thus  the  traveller  soon 
comes  to  lose  the  true  path,  and  instead  thereof, 
travels  on  in  a  road  of  his  own  wisdom's  forming; 
and  so,  though  he  seems  to  himself  to  make  a 
large  progress,  yet  makes  no  true  progress  at  all, 
but  is  exceedingly  run  out  aside  in  a  by-way;  all 
which  ground  he  must  traverse  back  again,  ere 
he  can  come  to  the  truth  of  his  former  state,  or 
proceed  in  the  true  travel." 

A  Countryman. 

9th  month,  186V. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Effects  of  Tobacco  upon  the  Memory. 

A  French  Savan,  P.  Moigno,  of  Paris,  com 
municates  to  the  Chemical  News  the  following 
observations  upon  the  deleterious  effects,  which 
he  had  noticed  to  accompany  the  use  of  tobacco, 
upon  himself,  which  are  worthy  of  attention  : 

"The  Abbi  Migue  has  just  addressed  a  letter 
to  a  very  honorable  director  of  one  of  the  great 
seminaries  of  Paris,  condemning  the  use  of  to- 
bacco and  snuff.  This  letter  furnishes  us  with  an 
opportunity  of  relating  a  fact  that  is  personal  to 
us.  Several  times  in  our  youth  and  riper  age  we 
have  taken  up  and  discarded  the  use  of  the  snuff- 
box. In  1861,  when  writing  our  mathematical 
treatises,  during  our  labors  with  M.  Lindelof,  for 
the  calculation  of  variations,  and  when  we  com- 
menced the  editing  of  our  lectures  on  analytical 
mechanics,  we  used  snuff  to  excess,  taking  twenty 
to  twenty-five  grammes  per  day,  incessantly  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  fatal  box,  and  snuffing  up  the 
dangerous  stimulant.  The  effect  of  this  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  stiffening  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  we  could  not  account  for;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  rapid  loss  of  memory,  not  only  of  the 
present,  but  of  the  past.  We  had  learned  several 
languages  by  their  roots,  and  our  memory  was 
often  at  a  loss  for  a  word.  Frightened  at  this 
considerable  loss,  we  resolved  in  September,  1861, 
to  renounce  the  use  of  snuff  and  cigars  forever. 
This  resolution  was  the  commencement  of  a  veri- 
table restoration  to  health  and  spirits,  and  our 
memory  recovered  all  its  sensibility  and  force. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  M.  Dubrunfout,  the 
celebrated  chemist,  in  renouncing  the  use  of 
tobacco.  We  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  for 
one  moderate  snuff-taker  or  smoker,  there  are 
ninety-nine  who  use  tobacco  to  excess." 


Kindness  to  Animals. — Professor  Youatt  gives 
the  following  interesting  fact  in  one  of  his  valua- 
ble works: — "  A  horse  in  the  depot  at  Woolwich 
had  proved  so  unmanageable  to  the  rough-riders 
that  at  length  no  one  among  them  durst  even 
mount  him.  His  mode  of  throwing  or  dismount- 
ing his  rider  consisted  in  lying  down  and  rolling 
over  him,  or  else  crushing  his  leg  against  some 
wall,  or  post,  or  paling.  All  means  to  break  him 
of  these  perilous  tricks  proving  unavailing,  the 
animal  was  brought  before  the  commanding  officer 
with  the  character  of  being  '  incurably  vicious,' 
and  with  a  recommendation,  on  that  account, 
that  he  should  be  sold.  Colonel  Quest,  hearing 
of  this,  and  knowing  the  horse  to  be  thoroughly 
bred,  and  one  of  the  best  actioned  and  cleverest 
horses  in  the  regiment,  besought  the  commanding 
officer  to  permit  him  to  be  transferred  into  the 
riding  troop.  This  was  consented  to,  and  the 
transfer  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  Colonel 
Quest  determined  to  pursue  a  system  of  manage- 
ment directly  opposite  to  that  which  had  been 
already  attempted.    He  had  him  led  daily  into 


the  riding-school,  suffered  no  whips  even  to  be 
shown  to  him  while  there,  but  petted  him,  and 
tried  to  make  him  execute  this  and  the  other 
manoeuvre,  and  as  often  as  he  proved  obedient 
rewarded  him  with  a  handful  of  corn,  or  beans, 
or  a  piece  of  bread,  with  which  bribes  his  pockets 
were  invariably  well  supplied.  In  this  manner, 
and  in  no  great  distance  of  time,  was  the  rebel 
not  only  subdued  and  tamed,  but  rendered  so  per- 
fectly quiet  that  a  little  child  could  ride  him. 
He  became,  at  length,  taught  to  kneel  down 
while  his  rider  mounted,  and  to  perform  several 
evolutions  and  dances  and  tricks  in  the  menage, 
which  no  other  horse  in  the  school  could  be 
brought  to  do.  In  fine,  so  great  a  favorite  did  he 
become,  that  his  master  gave  him  the  appellation 
of  'The  Darling.'" 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Jewels. 

In  one  of  the  religious  papers  of  this  city,  I 
recently  met  with  the  following  interesting  narra 
tive : — 

"  A  lady  of  the  Indian  race  lay  on  the  couch 
of  her  sick-room  reading  a  novel.  She  had  been 
well  known  in  her  own  country  for  her  riches, 
and  envied  there  as  the  possessor  of  the  finest 
collection  of  jewels.  She  married  an  English- 
man, and  went  to  live  in  Britain.  Her  husband 
had  been  proud  to  take  her  to  the  gay  parties  of 
which  they  were  both  so  fond;  for  all  admired 
her,  and  the  jewels  she  wore  attracted  wondering 
eyes.  But  after  a  few  years  in  Britain,  her  cheek 
faded.  The  doctors  now  said  it  was  consump- 
tion. She  was  prohibited  from  the  gay  parties, 
confined  to  her  room,  and  her  strength  was  fast 
giving  way. 

The  lady  was  a  Mohammedan ;  the  faith  she 
held  gave  her  no  comfort;  her  sole  amusement 
was  in  reading  the  tales  of  that  world  outside 
where  she  could  shine  no  more.  The  sick-nurse, 
who  sat  in  her  room,  often  raised  her  eyes  from 
her  work  to  watch  her  patient,  so  like  a  prisoner 
shut  up  in  a  cold  country,  far  from  her  own  sunny 
land.  Nurse  kept  her  Bible  always  near  her,  and 
every  now  and  then  would  read  a  word  to  cheer 
herself,  longing  to  put  it  into  the  lady's  hand  in 
place  of  the  foolish  tale  she  read.  But  "  He  that 
winneth  souls  is  wise,"  not  only  wise  in  having 
chosen  the  highest  kind  of  work,  but  wise  in 
waiting  till  God  shall  open  His  way  to  do  it. 

"Nurse,"  the  lady  said  at  length,  "I  think 
you  must  find  it  very  dull  to  be  shut  up  in  this 
room  with  me  all  day  long,  and  to  have  nothing 
to  amuse  you."  "Oh!  no,  ma'am,"  she  said, 
I  don't  find  it  dull  at  all;  I  am  always  cheerful, 
and  I  am  not  sorry  for  myself  to  be  shut  up  in 
this  room."  The  lady  thought  this  very  strange, 
and  said,  "Go  and  fetch  the  box  that  holds  my 
jewels;  it  will  help  to  amuse  us  to  look  at  it  this 
dull  day."  So  the  nurse  fetched  the  box  of 
jewels,  and  the  lady  unlocked  it,  and  spread  a 
quantity  of  them  on  the  table.  "  Now,  nurse, 
would  you  not  like  to  have  some  of  these  jewels?" 

"  No  ma'am,  not  at  all  for  I  have  jewels 

much  finer  than  yours."  "  How  can  that  be, 
nurse?  Mine  are  the  finest  jewels  in  the  land. 
Where  are  yours  ?  You  never  wear  them  !"  So 
the  nurse  held  up  her  Bible,  saying,  "  My  jewels 
are  all  in  this  book."  The  lady  thought  there 
were  one  or  two  jewels  hidden  about  the  book, 
and  said,  "Take  them  out  and  show  them  to  me." 
'Why,  ma'am,  my  jewels  are  so  precious  I  can 
only  show  you  one  at  a  time."  Then  she  opened 
her  Bible,  and  read  the  text,  "  I  have  learned  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content." 
She  told  her  mistress  that,  though  a  poor  woman, 
she  had  no  wish  to  be  a  rich  one,  for  God  knew 


what  was  best  for  her.    She  said  also,  that  her 
treasure  was  in  heaven,  and  that  she  did  not  so 
much  mind  the  trials  of  this  life,  because  she  wasi) 
looking  for  happiness  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  Christ  Jesus. 

It  pleased  God  to  open  the  lady's  heart  that 
she  should  attend  to  the  things  that  the  nurse 
spoke.    Acts  xvi,  14.    "Why,  nurse,  I  neverl 
heard  anything  like  that.    How  happy  you  mustli::: 
be  to  feel  as  you  do.    I  wish  I  could  do  the  [ 
same!"    And  then  the  nurse  told  her  she  hadi  p 
not  learned  to  feel  thus  of  herself;  that  it  was  lb 
God  who  had  put  it  into  her  heart,  and  that  He  i 
would  do  the  same  with  her  also,  if  He  pleased.  I 
"Well,  nurse,"  said  the  lady,  "  I'should  like  to  I 
see  another  of  your  jewels — that  which  you  have ' 
shown,  me  now  is  so  beautiful."    But  the  nurse  I 
saw  that  the  poor  lady  was  tired,  and  thought  it 1 
was  enough  for  one  day;  but  promised  she  should  j; 
see  one  jewel  more  to-morrow.    So  next  day  the 
lady  said,  "Show  me  another  jewel."  Nurse 
opened  her  Bible  again,  and  read,  "  This  is  i\ ' 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  IRS 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." 
The  Holy  Spirit  had  blessed  His  own  wordsJw 
and  had  begun  His  regenerating  and  saving  work, 
in  the  lady's  heart.    She  began  to  feel  that  she  m 
was  a  great  sinner.    She  called  upon  the  LordM!: 
Jesus  to  save  her  soul.    She  gave  up  reading  the 
idle  books.    She  did  not  care  for  her  jewels  now.MfF 
She  had  found  One  that  was  priceless.    Her  body 
wasted  day  by  day.    But  her  soul  was  joyful  in|| 
her  Saviour.    She  was  a  wonder  to  many — aj|; 
bright  monument  of  God's  power  to  save."  In 
Various  are  the  methods  which  Divine  Good-*Kii 
ness  uses  to  arrest  the  careless  and  unconcerned,  I  . 
and  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  l;S[ 
religion  and  of  the  necessity  of  their  earnestly  7 
seeking  for  the  pearl  of  great  price.    Yet  in  every  | 
case,  it  is  the  convicting  and  persuasive  energy m 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  real  pi 
agent  of  conversion,  though  He  is  pleased  toils 
operate  on  the  heart,  sometimes,  without  instrn-ifcll 
mental  means,  sometimes  through  those  who  have  % 
been  anointed  and  qualified  to  preach  the  gos-liftk 
pel,  and  sometimes  by  what  may  seem  as  merely 
accidental  occurrences.    As  an  illustration  of  this,  i: 
I  remember  an  incident  related  by  a  dear  friend,  t 
now  gathered  from  works  to  rewards,  who  had  mil: 
heard  it  described  by  Jacob  Lindly.   A  man  whe 
was  living  an  irreligious  life — a  practical,  if  not)  |i 
a  theoretical  infidel — was  endeavoring  to  save  the  t 
irons  from  an  old  broken  cart-wheel.    He  had 
built  a  fire  for  this  purpose,  on  which  he  placed 
the  wheel,  and  as  he  watched  the  flames  curling 
around  it,  and  consuming  the  dirt  and  grease,  and m 
removing  from  the  iron  all  the  other  matter  witbjli 
which  it  had  been  associated,  the  impressionilin 
fastened  on  his  mind,  that  if  he  would  permit  the 
fire  of  Divine  Grace  to  enter  his  heart,  and  con-Mil 
sume  the  evils  which  had  accummulated  there  a 
it  would  remove  them,  even  as  the  flames  des 
troyed  the  grease  and  dirt  of  the  wheel-hub.  It 
proved  to  him  an  awakening  visitation,  and  he m 
was  enabled  to  change  his  course,  and  lead  a  re4*m 


ligious  life. 


J. 


The  Sparrows  in  the  Parks. — The  following jj 
interesting  history  of  the  English  sparrow  in  the'Ltl 
Park  at  TJuion  Square,  was  prepared  by  J.  T.L 
Shaw,  the  attentive  policeman  of  that  park.  He^j 
writes  as  follows  : 

In  April,  1866,  two  pairs  of  sparrows  came  to 
Union  Park,  and  claimed  possession  of  the  only 
bird-house  there,  (indeed,  it  was  the  only  one  in 
five  parks,)  which  was  occupied  by  two  pairs  of 
wrens.  After  a  desperate  fight  of  several  hours, 
the  wrens  had  to  yield  to  the  heavier  birds,  and 
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the  park.  The  sparrows  took  possession,  and 
lin  five  weeks  had  nine  added  to  their  num- 
I  and  out  in  the  park.  In  June,  the  same 
•,  one  hundred  bird-houses  were  erected  there, 
sparrows  at  once  took  to  them,  and  produced 
iral  broods  before  the  leaves  fell  from  the  trees, 
seventy- five  to  eighty  of  these  birds  wintered 
•e,  to  the  delight  and  amusement  of  many 
rs  of  birds. 

Lbout  300  bird-houses  were  also  erected  in  four 
;r  parks  near,  and  many  sparrows  came  in 
1  Central  Park  and  occupied  them  all  winter, 

have  continued  to  occupy  and  breed  in  them, 
ias  also  the  blue  bird  and  wren,  until  now 
•e  are  believed  to  be  1200  to  1500  sparrows  in 
e  five  parks.    They  are  very  happy  and  tame. 

seldom  molested  by  the  children,  and*  have 
!e  a  clean  sweep  of  the  worms  and  millers,  and 
:d  the  foliage  of  all  the  trees,  so  that,  for  the 

time  in  seven  years,  at  this  season,  we  have 
srfect  foliage  in  the  New  York  Parks, 
'here  is  nothing  like  the  sparrow  for  the  de- 
ction  of  the  worms  and  insects  generally, 
aks  have  been  anchored  in  the  fountains,  from 
ch  the  birds  drink  and  bathe.  Lately,  one 
ning,  I  counted  seventy-five  of  them  on  the 
lk  at  Union  Park,  bathing,  in  thirteen  minutes, 
f  the  people  will  put  up  bird-houses  on  the 
s  in  our  streets  and  yards,  the  city  will  be  well 
plied  with  the  sparrow  in  a  few  years,  and  the 

tree-worm  will  disappear. — Late  Paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

t  is  a  solemn  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  wit- 
i  the  close  of  life  when  it  comes  to  those,  who, 
>ugh  submission  to  the  sanctifying  power  of 
Spirit  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  have  mercifully 
lessed  His  precious  blood  to  cleanse  them  from 
sin.    These  do  indeed  know  that  their  Re- 
mer  liveth,  and  they  have  the  comforting  and 
aining  assurance  graDted  unto  them,  that  be- 
je  He  liveth,  they  shall  live  also.    For  them 
;h  has  no  sting,  and  the  grave  no  victory,  for 
e  eternal  God  is  their  refuge,  and  underneath 
the  everlasting  arms."    Many  such  have  been 
oved  from  our  midst :  with  some  the  work  has 
reat  mercy  been  "  cut  short  in  righteousness," 
le  others,  who  have  long  "  borne  the  burden 
heat  of  the  day,"  have  been  gathered  into 
heavenly  garner,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe, 
latters  little  at  wbat  hour  or  how  suddenly  the 
mons  may  come  to  give  an  account  of  their 
ardship,  to  those  servants  who  are  found 
shing;  but  as  these  warnings  of  the  uncer- 
ty  of  life  are  received  by  us  whose  day  is 
thened  out  a  little  longer,  let  us  not  turn  away 
i  the  impressions  made  by  them.    The  desire 
ich  seasons  is  often  felt  by  survivors,  "  Let 
lie  the  death  of  the  righteous  and  let  my  last 
be  like  his."    But  let  us  not  rest  satisfied 
knowing  this  desire  raised  in  the  heart,  but 
to  dwell  under  a  solemn  sense  of  the  neces- 
of  living  such  a  life  as  will  prepare  through 
ite  mercy  for  such  a  close  ;  always  bearing  in 
3uubrance  that  it  is  "  not  by  works  of  righteous- 
which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  His 
;y  He  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regenera- 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."    It  is  an 
;ening  reflection  that  he  who,  while  viewing 
jeauty  and  safety  of  that  people  upon  whom 
d  the  Divine  blessing,  ejaculated  this  wish 
his  latter  end  should  be  that  of  the  righteous, 
hed  as  one  of  their  enemies;  for  it  is  related 
"Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  the  soothsayer, 
the  children  of  Israel  slay  with  the  sword." 
3  are  instruction  and  warning :  although  his 
had  been  thus  opened,  yet  it  is  said,  he  "  re- 
3d  to  his  place."    He  "  loved  the  wages  of 


unrighteousness,"  and  we  may  believe  continued 
to  seek  these.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  we 
may  do  the  same,  but  all,  if  pursued,  will  bring 
spiritual  death  ;  for  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death," 
but  how  precious  is  the  truth  which  is  placed  in 
contrast  with  this, — "  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  This  in- 
estimable gift  is  not  granted  unto  us  for  auy  merit 
of  our  own,  but  it  has  been  purchased  for  us  by 
our  Holy  Redeemer,  and  it  is  only  through  faitli 
in  Him  that  we  can  receive  it;  "for  there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  mon, 
whereby  we  must  be  saved,"  "  but  by  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,"  of  Him  who  gave 
this  command  to  his  disciples,  "  Go  ye  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  "  These  three  are  one,"  and  they  who 
are  thus  baptized,  do  truly  believe  in  the  Son  and 
do  also  experience  that  God  is  their  Father,  for 
such  are  made  His  "  by  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To 
these  Christ  is  indeed  precious;  precious  as  their 
Mediator  with  the  Father,  and  precious  as  "  Christ 
in  them,  the  hope  of  glory ;"  and  those  who  have 
acknowledged  Him  in  life  as  their  Saviour  from 
their  sins,  not  in  them,  and  been  willing  in  their 
daily  walk  to  bear  His  cross  and  despise  the 
shame,  will  be  permitted  in  the  solemn  hour  of 
death,  to  feel  a  humble,  sustaining  hope  that  in 
His  mercy  He  will  acknowledge  them  before  His 
Father  and  the  holy  angels.  Let  us  then,  as  we 
contemplate  the  release  from  the  conflicts  and 
trials  of  time,  of  those  who  "  have  come  out  of 
gieat  tribulation,  and  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  be 
animated  to  follow  them  in  that  path  which  will 
lead  to  the  same  peaceful  close  ;  that  thus,  too, 
we  may  know  when  "flesh  and  heart  faileth," 
God  to  be  "  the  strength  of  our  heart  and  our 
portion  forever."  E.  A. 

Ninth  month,  1867. 

The  Depths  of  the  Sea. 

Our  investigations  go  to  show  that  the  roaring 
waves  and  the  mightiest  billows  of  the  ocean  re- 
pose, not  upon  hard  and  troubled  beds,  but  upon 
cushions  of  still  water;  that  everywhere  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  sea  the  solid  ribs  of  the  earth 
are  protected,  as  with  a  garment,  from  the  abrad- 
ing action  of  its  currents ;  that  the  cradle  of  its 
restless  waves  is  lined  by  a  stratum  of  water  at 
rest,  or  so  nearly  at  rest  that  it  can  neither  wear 
nor  move  the  lightest  bit  of  drift  that  once  lodges 
there.  The  uniform  appearance  of  these  micro- 
scopic shells,  and  the  total  absence  among  them 
of  any  sediment  from  the  sea  or  foreign  matter, 
suggests  most  forcibly  the  idea  of  perfect  repose 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  Some  of  the 
specimens  are  as  pure  and  as  free  from  sea-sand 
as  the  fresh  falleu  snow-flake  is  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  Indeed,  these  soundings  almost  prove 
that  the  sea,  like  the  snow-cloud  with  its  flakes 
in  a  calm,  is  always  letting  fall  upon  its  bed 
showers  of  these  minute  shells;  and  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  the  wrecks  which  strew  its 
bottom  are,  in  the  process  of  ages,  hidden  under 
this  fleecy  covering,  presenting  the  rounded  ap- 
pearance which  is  seen  over  the  body  of  the 
traveller  who  has  perished  in  the  snow-storm. 
The  ocean,  especially  within  and  near  the  tropics, 
swarms  with  life.  The  remains  of  its  myriads  of 
moving  things  are  conveyed  by  currents,  and  scat- 
tered and  lodged  in  course  of  time  all  over  its 
bottom.  This  process,  continued  for  ages,  has 
covered  the  depths  of  the  ocean  as  with  a  mantle, 
consisting  of  organisms  as  delicate  as  hoar  frost, 
and  as  light  in  the  water  as  down  in  the  air. 


We  may  not  inaptly  supplement  the  above  with 
a  passage  of  a  report  made  by  Dr.  L.  Taylor,  of  a 
Bible  Society  mission  to  British  Columbia  :  "  We 
sailed  for  San  Francisco  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d  day  of  April,  and  we  had 
scarcely  cleared  the  harbor  when  we  saw  the  most 
wonderful  exhibition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep  that  can  perhaps  be  witnessed  in  auy  part 
of  the  globe.  They  were  about  the  ship  in  mil- 
lions, of  all  shapes  and  sizes;  and  in  their  gambols, 
each,  from  the  iuteD.se  brightness  of  the  phosphorus, 
seemed  to  leave  behind  it  a  track  of  fire.  Myriads 
of  the  smaller  fish  moved  together  in  shoals, 
which,  from  the  cause  just  named,  the  phosphoric 
radiance,  created  a  phenomenon  never  witnessed 
in  northern  latitudes,  viz.:  patches  or  spots  un- 
broken, from  a  few  square  yards  to  several  acres, 
resembling  white  fleecy  clouds,  and  sometimes 
looking  like  a  field  covered  with  newly-fallen 
snow.  Occasionally  they  assumed  a  narrow  longi- 
tudinal form,  and  appeared  like  the  Milky  Way 
in  the  heavens ;  and  as  we  gazed  on  their  varied 
forms,  wrapt  in  wonder  and  astonishment,  the 
sublime  language  of  the  Book  of  Job  was  sug- 
gested :  '  He  maketh  a  path  to  shine  after  him  ; 
one  would  think  the  deep  to  be  hoary.'  'They 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business 
in  great  waters;  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.' " — All  the  Year 
Round. 

The  Honest  Farmer. — A  farmer  once  called  on 
Earl  FitzWilliam  to  represent  that  his  crop  of 
wheat  had  been  seriously  injured  in  a  field  adjoin- 
ing a  certain  wood,  where  the  earl's  hounds  had 
during  the  winter  frequently  met  to  hunt.  He 
stated  that  the  young  wheat  had  been  so  cut  up 
and  destroyed,  that  in  some  parts  he  could  not 
hope  for  any  produce. 

"Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  earl,  "I  am  aware 
that  we  have  done  considerable  injury;  and  if 
you  can  produce  an  estimate  of  the  loss  you  have 
sustained,  I  will  repay  you." 

The  farmer  replied,  that  anticipating  the  earl's 
consideration  and  kindness,  he  had  requested  a 
friend  to  assist  him  in  estimating  the  damage,  and 
they  thought  as  the  crop  seemed  quite  destroyed, 
£50  would  not  more  than  repay  him.  The  earl 
immediately  gave  him  the  money. 

As  the  harvest  however  approached,  the  wheat 
grew,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  field  which  were 
most  trampled,  the  wheat  was  strongest  and  most 
luxuriant.  The  farmer  went  again  to  Earl  Fritz- 
William,  and  being  introduced  said, 

"  I  am  come,  my  lord,  respecting  the  field  of 
wheat  adjoining  such  a  wood."  The  earl  im- 
mediately recollected  the  circumstance.  "  Well, 
my  frieud,  did  not  I  allow  you  sufficient  to  re- 
munerate you  for  your  loss  ?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,  I  find  that  I  have  sustained  no 
loss  at  all,  for  where  the  horses  had  most  cut  up 
the  land  the  crop  is  the  most  promising,  and  I 
have,  therefore,  brought  the  £50  back  again." 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  venerable  carl,  "  this  is 
what  I  like,  this  is  as  it  should  be  between  man 
and  man."  He  then  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  farmer,  asking  him  snuie  questions  about 
his  family — how  many  children  he  had,  &o.  The 
earl  then  went  into  another  room  and  returning, 
presented  the  farmer  with  a  cheque  for  £100, 
saying,  "Take  care  of  this,  and  when  your  eldest 
son  is  of  age,  present  it  to  him,  and  tell  him  the 
occasion  that  produced  it." — British  Workman. 


Nothing  but  love  to  God  can  conquer  1  >ve  of 
the  world.  One  graiu  of  that  divine  principle 
would  make  the  scale  of  sclf-iudulgence  kick  the 
I  beam. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  Constantinople  dispatch  of  the  14th  says: 
A  firman  from  the  Sublime  Porte,  granting  a  general 
amnesty  to  the  Greek  insurgents  in  Candia,  has  just 
been  officially  promulgated.  The  Turkish  government 
has  concluded  not  to  send  to  Candia,  as  was  proposed, 
a  mixed  commission  consisting  of  Ottoman  and  Greek 
members,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  grievances 
of  the  Cretans. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  sent  an  autograph  letter  to 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French,  inviting  them 
to  meet  him  and  the  other  sovereigns  of  the  North  Ger- 
man States,  at  some  city  in  Germany  hereafter  to  be 
designated. 

The  Prussian  government  has  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  United  States  having  for  its  object  a  reduction 
of  the  present  postage  rates.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
charges  shall  be  reduced  fully  one-third  when  the  mails 
are  dispatched  from  the  United  States  to  any  German 
port  direct,  and  one-half  when  the  mails  are  carried  via 
Great  Britain. 

The  Italian  government  threatens  to  commence  legal 
proceedings  against  Garibaldi  if  he  persists  in  his  pre- 
parations for  a  hostile  attack  on  Rome. 

The  Pope  has  resolved  to  call  together  a  General 
Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Primates, 
archbishops,  bishops,  cardinals,  heads  of  religious  or- 
ders, and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  will  be  sum- 
moned to  attend  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Pope 
has  appointed  seven  cardinals  to  arrange  all  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  council. 

The  financial  relations  between  Austria  and  Hungary 
have  been  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  countries. 

A  dispatch  from  Athens  states  that  France  and  Great 
Britain  have  sent  a  joint  note  urging  the  government  of 
Greece  to  refrain  from  hostilities  with  Turkey,  and  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality  on  the  Cretan  question. 

A  large  body  of  school  teachers,  representing  nearly 
all  sections  of  the  Austrian  empire,  was  last  week  in 
session  in  Vienna.  A  resolution  in  favor  of  petitioning 
the  authorities  for  the  separation  of  the  public  schools 
from  the  church,  was  passed  with  great  unanimity. 

The  cholera  is  raging  fearfully  in  the  island  of  Malta. 

The  second  Parliament  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation met  in  Berlin  on  the  9th,  and  was  opened  by 
King  William  of  Prussia,  in  person.  In  his  speech  the 
king  asserted  that  progress  was  the  great  principle  un- 
derlying all  the  discussions  of  the  parliament,  and  that 
its  work  would  be  a  work  of  peace.  The  revenues  of 
the  confederation  are,  the  king  states,  quite  sufficient  to 
meet  all  its  expenses. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  has  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Czar  to  visit  Russia,  and  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney are  being  made  at  Teheran. 

Silas  C.  Herring,  of  New  York,  writes  to  the  London 
Times  from  Paris  that  the  commission  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  question  between  the  English  and  American 
manufacturers,  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  their  re- 
spective safes,  has  dissolved  without  making  any  de- 
cision. 

A  telegram  from  Bombay  announces  that  the  first 
steamer  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition  has  left  India  for 
Abyssinia,  to  explore  the  coast,  take  soundings  and  find 
suitable  places  for  landing.  Ten  steamers  chartered  by 
the  government  have  already  sailed  for  India,  where 
tbey  will  be  used  to  transport  troops,  &c,  to  Abyssinia. 

The  specie  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  increased 
£300,000  during  the  week. 

The  mail  steamer  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  London,  brings 
intelligence  that  the  allied  South  American  forces  have 
gained  some  recent  advantages  over  the  Paraguayans. 

Mexican  advices  of  the  6th  inst.  state,  that  a  procla- 
mation has  been  issued  ordering  an  election  for  deputies 
to  Congress,  President  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  the  22d  of  this  month.  Congress  is  to  meet  on  the 
20th  of  Eleventh  month,  and  the  new  President  is  to 
enter  on  his  official  duties  on  the  first  of  Twelfth  month 
next. 

The  following  were  the  London  and  Liverpool  quota- 
tions of  the  16th  inst.  Consols,  94  U-16.  U.  S.  5-20's, 
73J.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  'J^d. ;  Orleans,  9%d. 
Sales  of  the  day  12,000  bales.  Corn  had  advanced  to 
38s.,  other  breadstuff's  quiet  and  unchanged. 

United  States. — The  Confiscation  Act.  —  Numerous 
suits  are  to  be  brought  before  the  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Confis- 
cation Act  of  Congress.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
late  rebellion  much  property  was  sold  belonging  to  those 


who  held  public  office  under  the  southern  confederacy, 
possession  to  continue  to  the  new  purchasers  only  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  original  owners.  Eminent  counsel 
have  been  retained  to  try  the  issue. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  242.  Cholera  in- 
fantum, 30  ;  consumption,  31.  During  the  week  ending 
9th  mo.  15th,  1866,  the  interments  numbered  331.  The 
past  summer  has  been  unusually  healthy.  The  growth 
of  the  city  is  shown  by  the  yearly  increasing  number  of 
taxable  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1865  the  number  found 
by  the  assessors  was  115,154,  in  1866  there  were  125,838, 
and  this  year  there  are  132,968. 

The  South. — The  President  has  suggested  to  the  several 
district  commanders  the  extension  of  the  time  until  the 
first  of  next  month,  for  the  correction  of  and  admission 
to  the  registry  of  those  who  may  produce  proofs  as  to 
legal  qualifications,  and  to  fix  the  time  for  the  elections 
on  the  first  second-day  in  the  Eleventh  month,  in  order 
to  secure  uniformity  in  all  the  Southern  States.  No 
order  will  be  issued  on  the  subject,  as  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress give  the  district  commanders  discretionary  powers 
in  the  case. 

General  Grant  orders  district  commanders  to  co- 
operate with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  reducing  the 
number  of  employes,  &c. 

The  colored  citizens  of  Richmond  voted  on  the  16th, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  question  of  subscribing  $2,000,- 
000  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  revenue  tax  collected  in  Richmond  on  tobacco 
during  the  Eighth  month,  exceeded  $500,000.  The 
amount  of  tobacco  was  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

Colored  men  have  been  chosen  for  various  municipal 
positions  in  New  Orleans.  At  the  election  for  Assistant 
Recorders  last  week,  three  colored  and  one  white  were 
chosen. 

The  "  stone  fleet"  sunk  in  Charleston  harbor  during 
the  war,  does  not  appear  to  have  done  any  lasting  in- 
jury. An  English  vessel  drawing  eighteen  and  a  half 
feet,  has  entered  the  port  loaded  with  railroad  iron. 
Vessels  had  previously  entered  which  drew  seventeen 
feet. 

Iowa. — The  population,  by  a  recent  census,  is  898,194. 
In  1865  it  was  753,165. 

The  Indians. — An  Omaha  dispatch  of  the  13th  says  : 
General  Sherman  this  evening  received  a  telegram  from 
the  commander  of  Fort  Laramie,  stating  that  the  hostile 
Indians  will  not  come  in  to  meet  the  Commissioners  at 
that  point,  at  the  time  expected.  They  will  send  in 
runners  to  listen  to  the  propositions  to  be  made,  as  they 
fear  some  trap  will  be  sprung,  and  suspect  bad  faith. 
If  they  are  satisfied  the  Commissioners  are  acting  in 
good  faith,  the  hostile  chiefs  will  come  in  and  hold  a 
council  in  the  full  of  the  moon  of  November. 

Miscellaneous. — A  Montana  exploring  party,  which  has 
been  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Yellow  Stone  river,  re- 
ports having  travelled  for  eight  days  through  a  volcanic 
country,  emitting  blue  flame  and  living  streams  of  brim- 
stone. The  country  was  smooth  and  rolling,  with  long 
level  plains  intervening.  The  summits  of  these  rolling 
mounds  were  craters,  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  everywhere  in  the  levels  were  smaller  craters,  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  streamed  a 
blaze  and  constant  whistling  sounds.  Not  a  living  thing 
was  seen  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Pacific  product  of  gold  this  yearlis  said  to  be 
$70,000,000,  and  of  silver,  in  Nevada,  $18  000,000. 

General  Wright,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  (Kansas  branch,)  is  reported  to  have  found  a 
fine  route  between  Los  Vigos  and  Santa  Fe. 

The  schooner  Frank  arrived  at  Buffalo  on  the  12th 
inst.,  from  Chicago,  having  made  the  run  between  the 
two  cities,  a  distance  of  1108  miles,  in  three  days,  five 
hours,  and  twenty  minutes.  This  is  said  to  be  the  quick- 
est voyage  ever  made  on  that  route. 

Wolves  this  season  are  numerous  in  portions  of  Aroos- 
took county,  Me.  They  are  said  to  be  unusually  bold 
and  bloodthirsty,  nnd  make  frequent  forays  upon  the 
sheep  folds. 

According  to  the  Tasmanian  Almanac  for  1867,  out 
of  a  total  population  of  80,802  in  Tasmania,  or  Van 
Dieraans  Land,  only  four  belong  to  the  aboriginal  race 
of  the  island. 

Railroads  to  the  Pacific. — The  United  States  Railroad 
Commissioners  have  inspected  another  section  of  twenty- 
five  miles  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  and  have  gone 
to  Omaha  10  inspect  thirty-five  miles  just  completed  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Road.  It  is  expected  the  last  named 
road  will  reach  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
course  of  another  month. 

27(e  Yellow  Fever  prevails  in  New  Orleans  and  in  many 
of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Texas.  In  New  Orleans  there 
were  103  ueaths  of  fever  on  the  14th  and  15th  inst. 
General  Gnffin,  commanding  the  district  of  Texas,  died 
of  the  disease  at  Galveston,  on  the  15th. 


The  Markets,^  Src. — The  following  were  the  quotation 
on  the  16th  inst.    New  York. — American  gold  144^1 
U.S.  sixes,  1881,  lllf;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  108;  dittc 
5  per  cents,  10-40,  99|.    Superfine  State  flour,  $8.3 
a  $9.30.    Shipping  Ohio,  $9.65  a  $10.65;  St.  Loui 
extra,  $15.75.    Spring  wheat,  $2.18  a  $2.25;  Ambe 
State,  $2.44  a  $2.45;  white  Genesee,  $2.55;  California 
$2.62.   Western  oats,  66J  a  68  cts.  Rye,  $1.40  a  $1.4? 
Western  mixed  corn,  $1.22  a  $1.23.    Middling  upland' 
cotton, 25  cts.    Cuba  sugar  llf  a  12f  cts.;  hard  refined, 
16f  cts.    Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.25 
new  wheat  extra,  $8  a  $9.50  ;  family  and  fancy  brands 
$11  a  $14.    New  red  wheat,  $2.25  a  $2.45  ;  CaliformY 
$2.75.   Rye,  $1.50.  Yellow  corn,  $1.35  ;  mixed  westert 
$1.30  a  $1.32.    Oats,  60  a  72  cts.    Timothy  seed,  $2.7  [ 
a  $3.    Clover-seed,  $8.50  a  $9.     Flaxseed,  $2.75  ,1 
$2.85.    The  arrivals  and  sales  of  cattle  at  the  Avenu 
Drove-yard  numbered  about  2400  head.    The  marke 
was  dull  and  prices  lower.    Extra  sold  at  15  a  15Jcts 
fair  to^ood,  12  a  14  cts.,  and  common  at  9  to  11  ctil 
per  lb.    About  10,000  sheep  sold  at  5  a  5£  cts.  per  11 
gross.    Hogs,  $10.50  a  $11.50  per  100  lbs.  net.  Bait, 
more— Red  wheat,  $2.40  a  $2.50.    White  corn,  $1.15 
yellow,  $1.27.    Oats,  63  a  67  cts.    Cincinnati. — Re! 
wheat,  $2.23  a  $2.25  ;  white,  $2.35  a  $2.40.    Corn,  $:; 
Oats,  60  a  61  cts.    Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1,881 
No.  2  $1.80.    Corn,  $1.02  a  $1.03.    Oats,  46  a  47  ct| 
St.  Louis.— Red  wheat,  $2.25  a  $2.35 ;  white,  $2.25 
$2.50.    Spring  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.85.    Corn,  $1.08 
$1.12.  Oats,  64  a  67  cts.    Cleveland. — Winter  red  whea 
$2.10  a  $2.19.  Corn,  $1.10.  No.  1  oats,  59  cts.    Loui]  ', 
ville.— Wheat,  $2.10  a  $2.20.    White  corn,  $1.10.  Oat 
60  a  62  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Barclay  Smith,  per  Benjamin  Hoyl 
O.,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41  ;  from  Asa  Raley,  per  M.  1 
Raley,  O.,  $2,  vol.  40 ;  from  Jos.  Raley,  per  M.  H.  Rale 
$2,  vol.  41 ;  from  J.  M.  Eddy,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  fro; 
Ira  J.  Parker,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  Louisa  Warner,  P{ 
$2,  to  No.  33,  vol.  41 ;  from  David  C.  Taber,  per  Ami 
Batty,  Agt.,  Io.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  Nathan  Breed  at 
William  B.  Oliver,  Lynn,  Mass.,  $2  each  vol.  40;  fro, 
William  L.  Bailey,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  M.  M.  Morla| 
Agt.,  Salem,  Ohio,  for  Christiana  Kirk,  Zaccheus  Tea 
Mary  J.  French,  Joseph  Painter,  and  William  Fisher,  % 
each,  vol.  41;  from  A.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  Iowa,  $1,  to  Nl 
27,  vol.  41,  and  for  Israel  Heald,  $4,  vols.  39  and  40 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORED 
PERSONS. 

Teachers  are  wanted  for  these  schools,  to  open  ab 
the  first  of  Tenth  month.    Application  may  be  made 
Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  St. 
Elton  B.  Gifford,  457  Marshall  St. 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted,  a  well  qualified  Female  Teacher,  of  ene 
and  experience,  to  teach  Grammar,  History,  kc. 
Friends'  Select  School  for  Boys,  in  this  city. 
For  further  information  apply  to 

Thomas  Lippincott,  No.  413  Walnut  St 
Charles  J.  Allen,  No.  304  Arch  St. 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  South  Fifth 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  No.  702  Race  St. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  sup 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the  c 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tuuessassa,  Cat 
rangus  Co.,  New  York.    Friends  who  may  feel  t 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Phi 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ,  P 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phila 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKKORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADJ1LPHI 

Physician  andSuperintendent,— Joshua  H.Worthii 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cli 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  Phi 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  • 
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From  "  Good  Words." 

A  Personal  Experience  of  .Fire-damp. 
Some  years  since  I  paid  a  visit  to  Staffordshire, 
d  one  of  the  entertainments  by  which  my  host 
ight  to  make  my  time  pass  pleasantly  was  a  de- 
jnt  into  a  coal  mine.  I  rather  liked  the  idea, 
I  had  never  been  down  one,  and  at  once  agreed 
go.    The  mine  that  was  to  be  honored  with  our 

spection  was  that  of  West  B  .    It  was  an 

1  mine,  of  considerable  size  and  depth — the 
pth  of  the  shaft  being,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
out  960  feet.  There  were  some  six  or  eight  in 
r  company,  among  whom  were  two  young  men, 
e  sons  of  the  owner,  and  a  superior  workman — 
lo  not  know  his  proper  technical  designation — 
rbaps  underground  bailiff;  at  any  rate,  some- 
ing  equivalent  to  what  we  above  ground  should 
1  the  foreman. 

I  expected  that  we  should  go  down  in  a  bucket, 
box,  but  there  was  nothing  of  that  sort;  we 
od  upon  something  like  a  small  platform  and 
ing  to  the  chain  by  which  we  were  lowered.  I 
her  repented  of  my  readiness  to  join  the  party 
en  I  saw  the  means  by  which  we  were  to  de- 
nd,  but  I  had  not  courage  or  time  to  dissent 
m  what  seemed  the  recognised  mode  of  proce- 
re.  No  one  else  seemed  to  mind  it,  and  two  or 
ee  of  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  ways 
the  place  stack  out  one  of  their  legs  at  right 
rles  to  stave  off  from  the  sides  of  the  shaft  as 
descended.  "  All  right,"  said  some  one,  and 
ay  we  went.  My  first  sensation  was  that  sort 
deliquium  or  swimming  in  the  head  that  the 
der  may  have  experienced  when  he  dreams  that 
is  falling  down  a  precipice.  Fortunately  it  did 
relax  the  muscles,  for  as  it  passed  away  I  found 
self  clinging  to  the  chain  like  grim  death  ;  pro- 
ly  it  was  only  momentary,  as  I  had  time  to 
erve  the  rapidity  with  which  we  passed  into 
tl  darkness.  The  story  about  seeing  stars  at 
nday  from  the  bottom  of  a  coal  pit  cannot  be 
3,  at  any  rate  if  the  pit  is  what  is  called  an  up- 
t  shaft.  We  went  down  the  up-cast  shaft — 
t  is,  the  shaft  by  which  the  air  which  has  en- 
•.d  the  pit  by  the  down  cast  shaft  returns  to  the 
>er  regions,  after  having  circulated  through  the 
e ;  and  looking  upwards  through  this  air,  we 
Id  sec  nothing  of  the  opening  of  the  pit  almost 
lediately  after  beginning  to  descend.  I  sup- 
)  the  air  was  so  loaded  with  impurities,  coal 
t,  vitiated  vapours,  &c,  that,  seen  in  quantity, 
as  as  muddy  and  impenetrable  to  light  as  the 


river  Thames  at  London  Bridge,  although  on  the 
small  scale  both  appear  transparent.  Down,  down, 
we  went,  and  presently  we  became  aware  of  a  little 
drizzling  rain.  It  was  the  water,  which,  pouring 
or  trickling  from  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  sparked 
off  from  every  projection.  As  we  went  deeper 
this  got  worse,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
bottom  we  were  in  a  heavy  shower. 

Sttdaenly  we  stopped ;  we  had  reached  the  foot 
of  the  shaft.  We  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
a  group  of  horses,  one  of  which,  a  blind  old  beast, 
I  remember,  came  knocking  up  against  me  and 
nearly  upset  me. 

Some  of  us  were  then  furnished  with  lights.  I 
was  one  of  those  that  were  not.  When  I  say  that 
the  lights  were  all  naked  and  without  protection, 
the  reader  will  see  that  my  visit  must  have  been 
made  a  good  many  years  ago.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  foreman  we  then  set  off  on  our  tour. 
The  main  passage,  along  which  we  went  at  first, 
was  what  I  imagine  would  be  considered  a  lofty 
and  spacious  gallery,  laid  with  rails.  It  was  com- 
paratively broad,  and  seemed  to  my  eye  about  nine 
or  ten  feet  high.  We  proceeded  along  this  for,  I 
daresay,  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  By-and-by  our 
leaders  turned  into  an  apparently  unused  side 
gallery,  narrower  than  the  main  passage,  in  which 
the  foreman  had  something  about  the  ventilation 
to  point  out  to  the  owners.  Hitherto  we  had  seen 
no  men  mining;  we  had  met  men  with  horses 
drawing  trucks,  and  others  going  about  their  oc- 
cupations, but  no  men  working.  We  proceeded 
along  this  smaller  gallery  for  about  150  yards  or 
so.  The  place  was  dirty,  sloppy,  and  wet,  and, 
of  course,  dark ;  and  feeling  no  particular  interest 
in  what  the  foreman  was  desirous  of  pointing  out 
to  the  owners,  I  lagged  behind  a  little.  I  might 
have  been  twenty  paces  behind  the  rest  of  the 
party,  when  a  sudden  light  started  up  among 
them — I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  flash 
with  which  lightning  is  imitated  in  the  theatre. 
The  reader  knows  (or  if  he  does  not  know,  I  shall 
tell  him)  that  this  is  done  by  placing  a  lighted 
taper-end  between  the  middle  and  ring  finger  of 
the  hand,  held  out  with  the  palm  upwards.  Into 
the  palm  a  quantity  of  powdered  resin  is  poured, 
not  spread  out  but  piled  up  around  the  taper. 
The  resin  is  then  chucked  into  the  air,  and  is 
ignited  in  passing  through  the  flame,  which  then 
spreads  out  like  a  large  mushroom.  The  whole  is 
over  almost  instantaneously,  and  the  resemblance 
to  sheet  lightning,  to  those  who  do  not  see  the 
operator  or  the  mushroom,  but  merely  the  flash  of 
light,  is  very  perfect.  Well,  this  was  exactly 
what  I  saw — with  a  difference.  The  difference 
was,  that  when  the  light  flashed  up  to  the  roof 
and  assumed  the  mushroom  shape,  it  did  not  dis- 
appear like  the  other.  Instead  of  being  extin- 
guished as  instantaneously  as  it  arose,  it  continued 
extending  and  spreading  out  along  the  roof  on 
every  side.  My  first  idea  when  I  saw  the  light 
was,  that  this  was  some  civility  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  to  show  off  the  mysteries  of  the  place  to 
their  visitors,  as  I  had  seen  the  Blue-John  Mine 
in  Derbyshire,  and  other  stalactitio  caves,  illumi- 
nated by  Roman  candles  and  other  lights.  That 
idea  only  lasted  for  a  second.    As  the  light  ex- 


tended, everyone  rushed  panic-stricken  from  it  as 
fast  as  they  could  run.  I  guessed  the  truth  in  a 
moment,  and  turned  to  fly.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  my  way,  the  whole  place  being 
illuminated.  After  flying  along  for  some  time  I 
looked  back;  the  whole  of  the  gallery  where  we 
had  been  was  one  body  of  fire — not  a  bright  lam- 
bent blaze,  but  lurid,  reddish,  volumes  of  flame 
rolling  on  like  billows  of  fiery  mist.  Their  form 
was  like  that  of  the  volumes  of  black  smok^  which 
we  may  see  at  times  issuing  out  of  large  factory 
chimneys,  than  anything  else  I  can  compare  it  to. 
My  notions  of  explosions  of  fire-damp  were,  that 
they  took  place  with  the  rapidity  of  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder.  But  it  was  not  so  in  this  case,  at 
any  rate.  1  do  not  mean  that  it  was  slow,  but 
that  its  speed  was  no  greater  than  that  of  a  man. 
All  those  who  were  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  where 
it  took  place  did,  in  point  of  fact,  outrun  it. 
Neither  was  there  any  noise  or  sound  of  explosion; 
at  least,  I  noticed  none,  and  if  there  had  been  I 
think  I  must  have  observed  it,  for,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  was  tolerably  collected.  The  report 
must  have  taken  place  at  the  pit-mouth,  as  from 
the  mouth  of  a  gun.  The  fire  rolled  silently  along 
in  great  billows  of  reddish  flame,  one  wave  tum- 
bling over  another,  in  quick  succession.  And  a 
curious  and  very  beautiful  thing  was  the  edges  of 
these  billows;  they  were  fringed  with  sparks  of 
blue  flame,  dashed  off  like  sparks  from  a  grind- 
stone. Even  at  that  dreadful  moment  I  could  not 
avoid  being  struck  by  their  beauty. 

All  this  I  must  have  gathered  at  a  glance — in 
an  instant  of  time.  In  front  of  the  billowy  mass 
of  fire  rolling  on  towards  me  I  saw  the  dark  figures 
of  my  companions  tearing  along  at  headlong 
speed.  Then  turning,  I  again  dashed  on.  When 
I  came  to  the  loftier  main  passage  I  heard  a  voice 
behind  me  cry  out,  "  Down  on  your  face  !"  and 
by-and-by  one  figure  after  another  sprang  past  mc 
and  dashed  themselves  headlong  on  the  ground. 
I  can  liken  the  reckless,  frantic  way  in  which  it 
was  done,  to  nothing  but  boys,  when  bathing, 
taking  "  headers"  into  a  stream.  Without  reason- 
ing about  it  I  followed  suit,  and  flung  myself  into 
a  puddle,  and  then  peering  backwards  under  my 
arm,  waited  the  approach  of  the  sea  of  flame,  the 
wall  of  fire,  which  was  approaching.  It  h^d  not 
yet  come  out  of  the  side  gallery,  but  the  glare  of 
its  light  preceded  it.  Presently  it  rolled  into 
sight,  filling  the  whole  mouth  of  the  side  gallery, 
from  top  to  bpttom.  Had  it  overtaken  us  in  it, 
not  a  soul  would  have  escaped  alive ;  but  when  it 
entered  the  larger  gallery  it  lifted,  just  as  ono  sees 
a  mist  lifting  on  the  mountains,  and  then  rolled 
along  the  roof,  passing  over  our  heads.  How 
much  space  there  was  between  us  and  it,  I  canuot 
say ;  I  iuiagin,  it  filled  the  upper  two-thirds, 
leaving  a  space  of  perhaps  two  or  three  feet  free 
from  flame.  Nor  can  I  well  say  how  long  we  lay 
below  this  fiery  furnace;  it  might  have  been  five, 
miuutes  or  a  quarter  of  8  i  hour  Judging  from 
our  sensations  it  must  have  been  hours,  but  we 
did  not  experience  so  great  heaj  as  I  should  have 
expected.  We  felt  it  more  afterwards ;  probably 
the  anxiety  of  the  moment  made  us  insensible  to 
its  intensity. 
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After  the  lapse  of  some  time  the  volume  of  fire 
above  began  to  diminish,  the  stratum  got  thinner 
and  thinner;  it  eddied,  and  curled,  and  streamed 
about,  leaving  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the 
roof  exposed  like  islands ;  then  it  wandered  about 
like  fiery  serpents  and  tongues,  licking  a  corner 
here,  or  flickering  about  a  stone  there,  but  ever 
moving  towards  the  shaft.  As  it  thus  abated, 
presently  one  head  was  raised  from  the  ground, 
then  another,  until  we  all  began  to  get  up.  We 
then  gathered  together,  but  there  were  no  mutual 
congratulations,  nor  external  acknowledgment  of 
thanks  to  God,  however  much  some  may  have  felt. 
But  I  doubt  if  there  was  much  feeling  of  that 
kind,  the  sense  of  peril  was  yet  too  strong;  we 
had  escaped  one  great  danger,  but  we  knew  that 
we  were  still  exposed  to  the  risk  of  many  others 
which  often  followed  such  explosions.  The  first 
danger  was  want  of  air;  the  fire  had  used  what 
was  in  the  mine  almost  wholly  up,  and  we  might 
perish  from  want  ot  it.  "  Follow  me,"  said  the 
foreman,  and  he  started  off,  not  for  the  mouth  of 
the  mine,  but  for  some  part  of  it  which,  from  its 
connections  or  position,  he  knew  to  be  better,  or 
more  likely  to  be  supplied  with  air,  than  any  other 
part.  The  miners  knew  this  too,  doubtless,  for 
on  our  arrival  at  the  place  in  question,  we  found 
them  trooping  in  from  different  quarters,  until 
there  might  be  above  a  hundred  present;  and  I 
was  much  struck  by  one  thing  in  them  which  was 
not  according  to  my  anticipations.  I  thought 
that  men  who  were  habitually  exposed  to  any 
danger  became  callous  to  it,  and  faced  it  with  in- 
difference. It  was  not  so  with  these  miners ;  we, 
who  scarcely  understood  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  through  which  we  had  passed,  were  far 
cooler  and  more  collected  than  they.  Almost 
every  one  of  them  was  thoroughly  unmanned,  and 
shook  in  every  fibre.  I  know  the  ague  well  (ex- 
ptrientia  docet,)  and  the  uncontrollable  shaking 
which  bids  defiance  to  the  strongest  exercise  of 
the  will,  but  I  never  saw  a  worse  tremor  in  ague 
than  in  these  men.  While  gathered  together  in 
this  part  of  the  mine  a  loud  crack  ran  through 
the  roof  above  our  heads,  which  so  alarmed  the 
already  nerveless  miners  that  some  of  them  actu- 
ally sunk  upon  the  ground.  The  explanation  of 
this  anomaly  in  men's  courage  is,  I  think,  that 
where  they  see  their  danger,  and  can  exert  them- 
selves to  ward  it  off  or  escape  it,  familiarity  with 
it  will  produce  contempt  for  it;  but  where  they 
are  utterly  helpless,  and  know  that  they  are  so, 
familiarity  with  U  only  adds  to  its  terrors.  This 
is  the  case  with  earthquakes.  No  familiarity  with 
them  enables  a  man  to  meet  them  with  composure; 
the  more  he  has  felt,  the  more  fngl  irned  he  be- 
comes. I  remember  seeing  another  instance  of 
the  same  kind  on  board  the  Tyne,  when  she  was 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  at  St.  Alban's  Head.  The 
sailors  on  deck  were  as  cool  as  cucumbers,  but  the 
stokers  and  firemen  below  were  unmanned  exactly 

in  the  same  way  as  the  miners  at  West  B  . 

They  could  not  see  their  death,  and  they  could 
do  nothing  to  save  themselves  if  the  ship  had 
foundered. 

After  waiting  a  considerable  time  in  this  part 
of  the  mine — perhaps  an  hour — we  again  started, 
and  made  for  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  As  we  ap- 
proached it  we  heard  shouts,  and  presently  came 
upon  a  body  of  men,  who,  having  heard  the  ex- 
plosion, had  been  sent  down  to  see  what  mischief 
had  been  done.  Although  the  explosion  had 
travelled  so  deliberately  wl  en  it  passed  over  us, 
it  had  bad  sufficient  violence  when  it  reached  the 
shaft  to  blow  the  roof  of  the  building  adjoining 
the  pit-mouth  clean  off.  Fortunately,  it  had  not 
destroyed  the  gear  there,  and  we  were  able  to 
a.noend  without  delay.    Right  glad  was  I  to  find 


myself  once  more  in  the  open  air.  The  explosion 
had  drawn  a  crowd  of  agitated  men  and  women  to 
the  mouth  of  the  mine.  Alas  !  the  meaning  of 
the  dull  report,  and  the  cloud  of  r-moke,  and  the 
fragments  of  the  building  at  the  pit-mouth  flying 
in  the  air,  were  too  well  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  many  an  anxious  heart  found  relief  in 
a  burst  of  tears  when  we  were  able  to  announce, 
on  our  appearance  at  the  surface,  that  no  lives  had 
been  lost.  We  escaped  with  almost  miraculously 
slight  iDiury  for  men  who  had  gone  through  an 
explosion  of  fire-damp.  I  saw  one  man,  who  had 
got  a  lick  from  the  flame,  having  his  shoulder 
treated  with  oi',  or  some  such  application,  but 
that  was  the  only  casualty  that  came  under  my 
notice. 

I  have  never  been  down  a  coal  pit  since. 

Andrew  Murray. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Edward  Andrews. 

It  is  related  of  Edward  Andrews,  a  person 
who  became  an  eminent  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  God  in  gathering  many  to  the  fold  of  rest,  that 
what  seemed  to  be  the  turning  point  in  his  life 
was  a  comparatively  simple  incident,  from  which 
one  would  scarcely  have  expected  such  important 
results  to  follow.  The  account  given  of  him  says  : 

"  His  residence  was  at  that  time  in  the  Jerseys, 
near  the  sea-shore,  amongst  a  wild  sort  of  people, 
Indians  and  others,  vain  and  loose  in  their  con- 
versation, fond  of  frolicking,  music  and  dancing; 
amongst  these  he  acted  the  part  of  a  fiddler.  In 
this  situation,  as  he  was  one  day  working  in  his 
field,  he  came  across  a  part  of  a  human  body, 
which  he  had  seen  before,  which,  as  he  now  saw 
it,  lying  on  the  ground,  a  thought  struck  him, 
that  it  was  not  right  to  suffer  a  part  of  his  fellow 
creature  to  be  thus  thrown  up  and  down  in  the 
open  field ;  but  that  he  ought  to  do  with  it  as  he 
would  desire  to  be  done  by  in  the  like  condition ; 
after  some  reasoning  in  this  sort,  he  decently 
buried  it,  and  returned  to  his  work  again,  with  an 
answer  of  peace  in  his  mind.  From  that  time  he 
grew  pensive,  the  pure  witness  of  Truth  rose  in 
him,  by  which  he  was  made  sensible  he  had  spent 
many  years  in  vanity,  that  it  was  high  time  for 
him  to  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  a  desire  was  begot 
in  him  to  experience  an  inward  acquaintance  with 
God,  and  be  favored  with  power  from  him,  to  for- 
sake his  vanity  and  loose  living,  the  iniquity  of 
which  was  then  opened  to  him  ;  and  he  found  a 
call  in  his  mind  to  destroy  that  fiddle,  which  had 
been  so  much  an  instrument  to  lead  himself,  and 
others,  to  the  misspending  their  precious  time; 
this  he  concluded  to  do,  when  he  went  home;  but 
delaying  to  perform  this  resolution,  as  he  lay  in 
his  bed  he  felt  the  fire  of  God's  wrath  kindled  on 
account  of  his  disobedience,  which  induced  him, 
the  next  day,  to  break  the  fiddle  in  pieces,  which, 
when  done  his  heart  rejoiced,  and  he  felt  a 
strength  of  hope  rising  in  him,  that  God  would 
give  him  farther  power  over  all  his  vanities.  A 
sense  was  also  given  him,  that  if  he  was  faithful 
to  what  the  Lord  would  require  of  him,  he  should 
be  made  an  instrument  in  God's  hand,  to  gather 
a  people  to  his  praise,  from  those  very  loose  people 
amongst  whom  he  resided;  which  seemed  strange 
to  him.  But  as  his  heart  became  daily  more  and 
more  exercised  towards  God,  and  in  giving  him 
thanks  for  his  mercies,  a  lively  concern  and  de- 
sire came  upon  him,  that  sinners  might  be  brought, 
as  he  had  been,  to  a  sight  of  the  error  of  their 
ways.  He  then  found  it  to  be  his  duty  to  speak 
to  those  same  people,  whom  he  had  led  on  in  folly 
and  vanity,  and  to  direct  them  to  the  service  of 
God.  This  he  at  first  found  to  be  hard  work  ;  but 
being  charged  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  faithful  to  what 


was  required  of  him  ;  and  made  sensible  that  if  he 
was  so,  God  would  be  with  him,  but  that  if  he  re- 
fused, he  should  be  left  to  himself,  and  fall  into 
a  worse  condition  than  that  he  was  in  before,  he 
was  enabled  to  speak  to  them,  though  in  great 
fear,  and  the  Lord  caused  his  admonition  to  be 
well  received  by  his  neighbours.  And  on  the 
next  day  of  worship,  instead  of  spending  their 
time  in  rioting  and  excess,  as  they  were  used  to 
do,  some  of  them  sat  with  him  to  read  the  scrip- 
tures, and  confer  together  upon  the  things  which 
related  to  eternity ;  in  which  his  understanding 
was  opened  to  see,  that  the  right  worship  of  God 
was  to  be  performed  in  silence,  unless  when  moved 
by  the  Spirit  to  appear  in  vocal  service,  under 
which  prospect  he  found  himself  moved  to  kneel 
down  and  pray ;  and,  sometime  after,  to  exhort 
his  companions,  which  was  accompanied  with  so 
much  energy  and  power,  that  the  people  were 
much  affected.  Thus  the  Lord  manifested  his  love 
and  power  amongst  those  people,  by  this  mean  in- 
strument, till  by  degrees,  a  religious  meeting  was 
gathered  to  the  praise  of  God,  whose  baptizing 
power  was  sensibly  felt  amongst  them ;  in  which 
service  he  continued  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  life." 

Is  not  the  reading  of  such  narratives  calculated 
to  fill  the  heart  with  love  and  gratitude  to  our 
gracious  Father  in  heaven,  who  looks  with  an  eye 
of  tender  pity  on  his  creatures  wandering  away 
from  the  only  fold  of  rest,  peace  and  happiness  j 
and  renews  from  time  to  time  his  offers  of  help 
and  guidance  to  lead  them  back  to  the  safe  en- 
closure ?  Would  that  we  could  realize  as  we  ought 
to,  the  unspeakable  value  of  these  Divine  and 
merciful  visitations ;  and  fully  appreciate  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  it  is  only  as  we  are  favored 
with  them,  that  we  can  take  a  step  in  the  road 
that  leads  to  eternal  happiness.  Our  Saviour  has 
said,  "  Without  me,  ye  can  do  nothing;"  and 
again,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him." 

Oh,  then,  what  dangerous  trifling  with  divine 
goodness  is  it,  to  be  disobedient  and  rebellious,  or 
even  careless  and  negligent,  when  we  are  merci- 
fully favored  with  an  impression  of  duty  to  per- 
form some  act,  or  to  refrain  from  doing  or  speak- 
ing something  which  we  are  inclined  to  do  or  say. 
When  a  feeling  of  our  own  unwortbiness  and  sin- 
fulness is  spread  over  the  mind,  and  a  sense  that 
we  are  not  prepared  for  admittance  into  that  glori- 
ous city  wherein  nothing  that  is  unholy  or  impure 
can  ever  enter;  and  from  this  sense  of  unfitness  a 
desire  springs  up  to  be  made  more  nearly  what 
we  ought  to  be,  how  should  we  love  and  cherish 
these  feelings  and  emotions ;  yea,  even  bless  and 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  stripes  and  chastisements, 
and  earnestly  seek  to  abide  more  and  more  con- 
stantly in  his  sensible  presence  and  under  his  in- 
fluence, knowing  that  if  his  Divine  Love  and 
merciful  extension  of  care  over  us  are  withdrawn, 
there  is  no  other  help  or  safety  for  us.  Let  us 
remember  that  it  is  altogether  out  of  our  power  to 
change  our  own  hearts — we  cannot  of  ourselves 
think  a  good  thought  or  form  a  good  desire;  and 
if  we  neglect  those  seasons  when  we  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  good  upon  us,  we  do  it  at  the  risk  of 
our  salvation,  for  a  time  may  come  wheu  the  offers 
of  Heavenly  Grace  may  be  withdrawn,  and  we 
left  to  follow  the  dreadful  road  we  have  chosen 
and  have  persisted  in  pursuing. 

I  remember  being  much  interested  in  the  ao- 
count  given  of  his  feelings  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  by  a  personal  friend — a  man  of  extensive  in- 
formation and  cultivated  mind.  He  had  met  (like 
others)  with  many  trials,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  far  from  home,  met  with  a  most  bil.er  and 
unexpected  disappointment,  which  seemed  likelj 
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»  entirely  defeat  his  object  in  leaving  home, 
leing  plunged  into  great  trouble,  he  became 
loroughly  discouraged,  and  reasoned  with  him- 
>lf  that  he  had  been  endeavoring  for  years  to 
ursue  that  which  was  right,  but  all  his  exertions 
iemed  unavailing,  and  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
jrsist  any  longer  in  his  efforts.  Giving  way  to 
lese  insinuations  and  suggestions,  he  came  to  a 
jliberate  conclusion  no  longer  to  strive  after 
jliness.  No  sooner  had  he  formed  this  conclu- 
on  than  all  sense  of  right  or  wrong  seemed  taken 
om  him.  He  said  his  natural  feelings  of  hu- 
anity  would  have  prevented  him  from  commit- 
ng  murder,  but  intimated  that  no  feeling  of  con- 
lience  would  have  interfered.  He  was  struck 
ith  the  peculiarity  of  his  sensations,  but  he  could 
)t  think  a  good  thought,  or  even  form  a  desire 
r  deliverance  from  his  awful  condition.  Having 
jen  thus  experimentally  taught  his  entire  de- 
jndence  on  divine  goodness  for  strength  to  take 
)y  step  in  the  way  that  leads  to  salvation,  his 
riritual  senses  were,  after  a  time,  restored  to  him. 

J. 


Trees  as  a  Protection  to  the  Crops. — The  San 
rancisco  Bulletin  says  :  "  Considerable  attention 
is  been  given  of  late  to  the  climatic  changes  con- 
quent  upon  denuding  forests.  In  a  recent  pio- 
3er  address  delivered  in  this  city,  the  speaker 
entioned  the  noble  red-woods  which  could  be 
ien  from  this  point  a  few  years  ago,  covering  the 
ills  in  the  rear  of  Oakland.  Not  a  tree  is  left, 
]d  the  hills  present  an  exceedingly  bald  and 
irren  aspect.  It  is  also  certain  that  there  is  not 
)w  sufficient  moisture  concentrated  on  these  hills 

germinate  a  new  red- wood  forest.  The  Coast 
ange  is  being  rapidly  stripped  of  redwood  trees, 
id  nature,  baffled  in  its  work  of  restoration  by 
:e  and  drought,  lets  the  verdure-clad  hills  go 
ick  to  barrenness.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a 
3W  redwood  forest  springing  up  anywhere.  The 
iprovident  axe  man  slashes  away  right  and  left 
-the  annual  fires  follow,  spreading  over  miles  of 
rritory,  and  thus  the  young  redwoods  are  killed 
F.  In  fifty  years  we  shall  have  finished  up  the 
dwood  forests  now  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of 
e  Coast  Range. 

K  The  effect  of  this  wholesale  destruction  and 
aste  of  forests  is  already  beginning  to  be  seen  in 
e  climatic  changes  which  follow.  Less  mois- 
re  is  concentrated  on  the  hills  which  have  been 
ripped.  The  present  summer  has  been  a  singu- 
rly  dry  one  in  the  Coast  Range.  Years  ago  it 
is  held  that  annual  crops,  such  as  wheat  and 
rley,  would  mature  in  those  localities  even  if 
it  a  drop  of  rain  fell  during  the  whole  season, 
nd  during  the  dryest  wiuter  we  have  yet  known, 
great  was  the  moisture  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
er  following  that  excellent  crops  were  raised  all 
ang  the  coast  range,  while  the  same  crops  were 
complete  failure  in  the  interior  valleys.  But 
is  year,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
nter,  the  late  sown  crops  in  the  Coast  Range 
;re  pretty  near  a  failure.  The  hills  were  singu- 
•ly  dry  all  the  spring  and  early  summer.  Who- 
er  has  passed  along  one  of  these  mountain 
ages  in  midsummer,  and  has  watched  the  drip- 
□gs  of  the  trees  in  the  morning,  could  not  fail 
notice  the  important  office  they  fulfil  in  saving 
country  from  drought  and  consequent  barren- 

3B." 


It  might  be  well,  if  we  felt  more  deeply  than 
do,  how  considerable  a  portion  of  the  means 
>vided  for  the  edification  of  the  church  consists 
the  practical  lessons  of  life,  given  by  its  least 
ispicuous  members. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Anthony  Bene- 
zet,  we  apprehend  has  been  seen  by  few  in  this 
part  of  our  country,  where  he  was  best  known  and 
highly  esteemed.  We  found  it  in  "  The  Herald," 
a  daily  paper  issued  in  Michigan.  The  person 
furnishing  it  for  publication  signs  hir  communica- 
tion as  "  D.  C.  Howard,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church,"  and  states  that  he  is  a  grand- 
son of  Horton  Howard,  whom,  we  suppose  many 
of  our  elderly  readers  will  remember.  It  has  been 
preserved  among  the  family  papers,  and  is  now 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old. 

For 

PARMENAS  HORTON, 
at  Club  Foot  Creek, 
To  the  care  of  Jno.  GREEN, 

at  New  Bern,  North  Carolina. 
With  a  packft  containing  some  books. 

Philadelphia,  12th,  6th  mo.,  1767. 

Dear  Friend,  Parmenas  Horton  : 

Tho'  no  occasion  of  correspondence  has  offered 
between  us,  for  a  considerable  time  past ;  yet  I 
have  several  times  thought  of  thee,  I  trust  in  a 
good  degree  of  the  best  love  I  am  capable  of,  and 
with  sincere  and  affectionate  desires  for  our  mutual 
preservation  and  growth  in  the  way  of  true  peace. 
And  indued,  when  we  consider  the  low  state  of 
religion  in  general,  and  how  apt,  even  we,  Quakers 
are  to  follow  the  general  cry,  and  how  frequently 
those  who  have  made  a  good  beginning,  are  allured 
from  a  steady  pursuit  of  heavenly  things,  and 
gradually  give  way  to  that  wretched  inclination, 
sc  prevalent  in  nature  to  seek  the  care  or  the 
honours  aud  profits  of  this  world,  a  situation  which 
our  Saviour  repeatedly  declares  and  daily  experi- 
ence shows  to  be  intended  with  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, I  say  when  we  consider  these  things  how 
can  we  but  be  concerned  for,  and  desirous  to  hear 
of  the  preservation  of  those  we  love. 

Having  a  good  opportunity,  by  means  of  friend 
Peter  Knight,  I  make  use  of  it  affectionately  to 
salute  thee,  and  herewith  to  send  some  books  lately 
printed  here,  which  may  be  of  service  in  your 
parts;  they  are  a  collection  of  tracts  likely  to  pro- 
mote true  piety  in  the  well-minded  of  every  re- 
ligious denomination ;  be  so  kind  as  to  take  the 
trouble  of  handing  them  to  such  to  whom  thou 
may'st  think  they  may  be  of  service ;  and  if  thou 
apprehends  a  greater  number  would  answer  any 
good  purpose  in  your  parts  let  me  know  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  send  them.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them  when  occasion  offers,  and  thy  senti- 
ments on  the  books,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  Africans,  i.  e.  the  poor  negroes  whose  bondage 
becomes  more  and  more  an  increasing  concern 
amongst  Friends,  and  indeed  to  some  who  have  a 
tender  sense  of  what  religion  and  reason  require, 
almost  an  intolerable  burden.  I  need  not  repeat 
my  sentiments  thereou,  as  they  are  fully  expressed 
in  the  piece  called,  "A  Caution  and  Warning," 
&c,  which  is  included  in  the  collection  ;  it  was 
printed  by  direction  of  Friends,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting. 

With  sincere  love  to  thyself  and  family,  parti- 
cularly such  amongst  them  who  are  indeed  desir- 
ous to  see  all  follow  Christ, 

I  remain  thy  friend, 

Anthony  Benezet. 

Has  thou  no  inclination  to  visit  the  brethren  in 
these  parts.  Our  Yearly  Meeting  is  the  latter 
end  of  the  9th  month.  I  have  often  wished  to 
see  thee  theie;  perhaps  it  might  afford  thee  a 
satisfaction  equal,  if  not  exceeding  the  trouble. 

A  packet  directed  to  thee  aud  twelve  books 
goes  with  this  letter. 


The  Vulue  ol  Premonitioni. 

No  one  who  has  a  large  experience  of  life  fails 
to  know  of  incidents  which  bring  the  supernatural 
world  very  Dear,  and  draw  from  it  apparently  im- 
pressions and  influences  of  extraordinary  power. 
One  cannot  account  for  them  by  auy  known  law. 
The  Home  Monthly  gives  a  striking  case  of  this 
kind  : 

"  One  of  our  railroad  engineers,  some  years 
since,  was  running  an  express  train  of  ten  well- 
filled  cars.  It  was  in  the  night,  and  a  very  dark- 
night  too.  His  train  was  behind  time,  and  he- 
was  putting  the  engine  to  the  utmost  speed  of 
which  it  was  capable,  in  order  to  reach  a  certaiu 
point  at  the  proper  hour.  He  was  running  on  a 
straight  and  level  track,  and  at  this  unusual  velo 
city,  when  a  conviction  struck  him  that  he  must 
stop.  '  A  something  seemed  to  tell  me,'  he  said, 
'  that  to  go  ahead  was  dangerous,  and  that  I  must 
stop  if  I  would  save  life.  I  looked  back  at  my 
train,  and  it  was  all  right.  I  strained  my  eyes, 
and  peered  into  the  darkness,  and  could  see  no 
signal  of  danger,  norany  thing  betokening  danger, 
and  there  in  the  day  time  I  could  have  seen  five 
miles.  I  listened  to  the  working  of  my  engine, 
tried  the  water,  looked  at  the  scales,  and  all  was 
right.  I  tried  to  laugh  myself  out  of  what  I  then 
considered  a  childish  fear;  but,  like  Banquo'.* 
ghost,  it  would  not  down  at  my  bidding,  but  grew 
stronger  in  its  hold  upon  me.  I  thought  of  the 
ridicule  I  would  have  heaped  upon  me  if  I  did 
stop;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  The  conviction 
— for  by  this  time  it  had  ripened  into  a  conviction 
— that  I  must  stop  grew  stronger,  and  I  resolved 
to  stop.  I  shut  off,  blew  the  whistles  for  brakes 
accordingly.  I  came  to  a  dead  halt,  got  off,  and 
went  ahead  a  little  without  saying  auy  thing  to 
any  body  what  was  the  matter.  I  had  a  lamp  in 
my  hand,  and  had  gone  about  sixty  feet,  when  1 
saw  what  convinced  me  that  premonitions  are 
sometimes  possibh.  I  dropped  the  lantern  from 
my  nerveless  grasp,  and  sat  down  on  the  track 
utterly  unable  to  stand."  He  goes  on  to  tell  us 
that  there  he  found  that  some  one  bad  drawn  a 
spike  which  had  long  fastened  a  switch  rail,  and 
opened  a  switch  which  had  always  been  kept 
locked,  which  led  on  to  a  track — only  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long — which  terminated  in 
a  stone  quarry  !  '  Here  it  was  wide  open,  and  had 
I  not  obeyed  my  premonitory  warniug — call  it 
what  you  will — I  should  have  run  into  it,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  track,  only  about  ten  rods  long,  my 
heavy  engine  aud  trains  moving  at  the  rate  of 
forty-five  miles  an  hour,  would  have  come  into 
collision  with  a  solid  wall  of  rock  eighteen  feet 
high  !  The  consequences,  had  I  done  so,  can 
neither  be  imagined  nor  described,  but  they  could 
by  no  possibility  have  been  otherwise  than  fatally 
horrible.'  No  one  can  here  doubt  the  fact  of  a 
special  interposition  of  God,  by  which,  from  a 
calamity  most  terrific,  hundreds  of  lives  were  wou- 
derfully  spared." 

Courteoushess. — Courteousness  lies  iu  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  is  a  christian 
duty.  Paul  enforced  it  by  his  precepts,  and  illus- 
trated it  by  his  example.  The  whole  tone  and 
tenor  of  the  Bible  teaches  us  to  be  gentle;  to  be 
courteous  as  well  as  kind  ;  to  esteem  men  of  low 
degree;  to  be  kindly  affectionate  one  towards  an- 
other; and  so  to  bear  ourselves  to  our  inferiors  as 
to  make  them  forget,  rather  than  remember,  their 
inferiority.  The  followers  of  Jesus  are  to  be 
humble,  not  haughty — "clothed  with  humility," 
says  the  Apostle  :  a  robe,  next  to  the  righteous- 
ness which,  covering  all  our  sin  was  woven  on 
Calvary  and  dyed  white  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
the  fairest  man  can  wear. —  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D. 
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The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  and  the  Mont  Cenis 
Railway.  —  The  French  and  Italian  Commis- 
sioners made  an  official  inspection  of  the  works  of 
the  tunnel  through  Mont  Cenis  on  the  24th  and 
25th  of  July.  Of  the  total  length  of  the  12,220 
metres,  equal  to  seven  English  miles  and  a  half 
and  235  yards,  there  were  excavated  on  the  31st 
of  December  last  3,900  metres  on  the  Italian  or 
Bardeneehe  side  of  the  mountain,  and  2,435 
metres  on  the  Modane  or  French  side — total, 
6,335  metres.  Between  the  1st  of  January  and 
the  30th  of  June  of  the  present  year  774  metres 
were  excavated,  beiDg  the  largest  number,  by 
nearly  200  metres,  excavated  in  any  one  half-year 
since  the  commencement  of  the  work  in  1857. 
Of  the  774  metres,  415  are  on  the  Italian,  and 
318  on  the  French  side,  making  the  total  exca- 
vated at  that  date  7,109  metres. 

The  progress  made  on  the  French  side  has  been 
slower  than  on  the  Italian — thus,  while  on  the 
30th  of  June  last  the  latter  had  only  to  execute 

I,  754  metres,  or  about  an  English  mile  and  a 
tenth,  to  accomplish  its  half,  on  the  French  side 
there  remained  to  be  excavated  3,357  metres,  or 
nearly  two  miles  and  a  tenth.  If  three  metres  a 
day  could  be  excavated  on  the  French  side,  the 
perforation  of  the  tunnel  would  be  accomplished 
in  three  years  and  three  weeks ;  but,  as  in  all  pro- 
bability it  will  not  be  proceeded  with  more  rapidly 
than  two  metres  a  day,  it  will  require  four  years 
and  thirty-one  weeks  to  complete  it. 

The  tunnel  will  be  lined  in  its  entire  length 
with  stone  quarried  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  two  entrances.  At  the  present  time,  the  ex- 
cavations, or  headings,  are  about  1,500  metres  in 
advance  of  the  amount  lined.  Each  meU-e  exca- 
vated and  lined  has  hitherto  cost,  on  an  average, 

II,  000f.,  and  various  circumstances  will  tend  to 
increat.;  this  expenditure  as  the  works  proceed 
further  inwards.  The  approach  on  the  French 
side,  to  connect  its  entrance  at  Modane  with  St. 
Michel  (the  present  termiuation  of  the  railway 
system  of  France  in  the  direction  of  the  Mont 
Cenis,)  will  be  12  miles  long,  through  an  ex- 
tremly  difficult  and  mountainous  country.  On 
the  Italian  side  the  amount  of  railway  to  be  con- 
structed from  Bardeneehe  to  connect  it,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Susa,  with  the  railway  system  of 
Italy,  will  be  22$  miles. 

The  whole  of  these  works  will  be  of  a  very 
heavy  and  expensive  character.  They  are  now 
about  to  be  let,  and  the  time  to  be  allowed  by  the 
contract  for  their  completon  is  to  be  four  years 
and  a  half.  The  length  of  the  railway,  by  way  of 
the  tunnel  from  St.  Michel  to  Susa,  will  be  42 
miles,  or  6£  miles  shorter  than  that  now  nearly 
finished  on  the  outside  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Pass, 
and  known  as  the  "  Feli  Railway,"  from  its  being 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  patents  of  a 
gentleman  of  that  name.  The  only  delay  in  the 
opening  of  this  railway  for  traffic  is  the  non-de- 
livery of  its  rolling  stock,  but  this  difficulty  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  overcome  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

As  regards  transit  through  the  tunnel,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  average  gradient  on  the  French 
half  being  one  in  forty-five  and  a  half,  and  the 
steepest  gradient  on  the  line  being  one  in  twenty- 
eight,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  a  train  to  go 
through  from  the  north  to  the  south  in  less  than 
from  thirty-eight  to  forty  minutes.  Coming  from 
the  south  to  the  north  the  ascent  is  much  more 
gradual,  but  even  in  this  case  the  transit  will  oc- 
cupy from  thirty  to  thirty-two  minutes  as  a  mini- 
mum. It  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether  passengers 
would  not  prefer  the  outside  line  instead  of  being 
shut  up  in  a  tunnel  so  long  as  we  have  just  stated. 
It  is  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  many 


persons  expect  the  Fell  railway,  which  only  pos- 
sesses a  concession  for  working  until  the  tunnel 
line  is  opened  for  traffic,  will  have  its  privileges 
extended  so  as  to  make  it  practically  a  permanent 
concession. — E.  Post. 


Selected. 

SONG  OF  THE  SOJOURNER. 
"I  am  a  stranger  with  thee,  and  a  sojourner,  as  all 
my  fathers  were." — Psalm  xxxix.  12. 
A  pilgrim  and  a  stranger, 

I  journey  here  below; 
Far  distant  is  my  country, 

The  home  to  which  I  go. 
Here  I  must  toil  and  travel, 

Oft  weary  and  opprest, 
But  there  my  God  shall  lead  me 

To  everlasting  rest. 

I've  met  with  storms  and  dangers, 

Even  from  my  early  years, 
With  enemies  and  conflicts, 

With  fightings  and  with  fears. 
There's  nothing  here  that  tempts  me 

To  wish  a  longer  stay, 
So  I  must  hasten  forwards, 

No  halting  or  delay. 

It  is  a  well-worn  pathway — 

Many  have  gone  before  : 
The  holy  saints  and  prophets, 

The  patriarchs  of  yore. 
They  trod  the  toilsome  journey 

In  patience  and  in  faith  ; 
And  them  I  fain  would  follow, 

Like  them  in  life  and  death  1 

Who  would  share  Abraham's  blessing, 

Must  Abraham's  path  pursue, 
A  stranger  and  a  pilgrim, 

Like  him,  must  journey  through. 
The  foes  must  be  encountered, 

The  dangers  must  be  passed  ; 
Only  a  faithful  soldier 

Receives  the  crown  at  last. 

So  I  must  hasten  forwards — 

Thank  God,  the  end  will  cornel 
This  land  of  my  sojourning 

Is  not  my  destined  home. 
That  ever  more  abideth, 

Jerusalem  above, 
The  everlasting  city, 

The  land  of  light  and  love. 

There  still  my  thoughts  are  dwelling, 

'Tis  there  I  long  to  be  1 
Come,  Lord,  and  call  Thy  servant 

To  blessedness  with  Thee! 
Come,  bid  my  toils  be  ended, 

Let  all  my  wanderings  cease; 
Call  from  the  way-side  lodging, 

To  the  sweet  home  of  peace  I 

There  I  shall  dwell  forever, 

No  more  a  stranger  guest, 
With  all  Thy  blood-bought  children 

In  everlasting  rest. 
The  pilgrim  toils  forgotten, 

The  pilgrim  conflicts  o'er, 
All  earthly  grief's  behind  us, 

Eternal  joys  before  1 

— Paul  Gerhardt. 


Selected. 

THE  SOUL'S  FURNACE. 
Not  always  like  the  gentle  rain, 

Nor  like  the  dew  of  morn  ; 
Nor  like  the  sunshine  on  the  plain 

When  flowers  the  plain  adorn  ; 
But  often  in  a  ruder  form, 

As  when  the  sultry  air 
Is  freshened  by  a  thunder  storm, 

Fall  favors  free  and  fair. 

The  furnace  flames  but  to  refine, 

Not  to  destroy  the  gold  ; 
The  high  wind  makes  the  mountain  pine, 

Of  earth  take  firmer  hold; 
The  lapicide  reveals  to  sight 

The  beauty  of  the  stone, 
And  painful  trials  bring  to  light, 

Virtues  before  unshown. 


The  early  dew — the  gentle  rain, 

From  dross  no  gold  may  free; 
The  sunshine  on  the  peaceful  plain 

Not  firmly  roots  the  tree; 
Nor  is  the  heart  yet  free  from  pride, 

Nor  yet  in  patience  strong, 
That,  as  in  fire  hath  not  been  tried, 

And  trained  to  stand  it  long. 

— Swain.  I 

Indian  Corn. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  recent  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  is  its  statement  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Indian  corn  in  the  various  States. 

By  this  report  it  is  seen  that  while  the  general 
average  of  the  whole  crop  is  unusually  large  thi 
year,  there  is  a  decrease  in  several  of  the  norther 
and  western  States,  and  a  counterbalancing  in 
crease  in  the  southern.    This  increase  ranges  in 
the  South  from  ninety  to  upwards  of  one  hundred 
per  cent.    This  is  important,  as  showing  the 
changes  of  production  occasioned  by  the  revolu-pjj 
tion  in  the  system  of  labor  at  the  South,  owing  to!  I 
the  war  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The 
slave  cultivated  cotton,  rice  and  sugar,  per  force,!  j 
for  his  master.    The  freedman  cultivates  corn  for  J 
himself.    The  capitalist  finds  the  cereal  crop  an 
quicker  and  more  remunerative  one  under  the, 
present  system,  and  though  the  former  special 
staple  may  continue  to  be  grown,  there  will  be  af 
vast  and  steady  increase  in  the  grain  production 
of  the  South  for  the  future,  and  we  believe  a  cor-  A 
responding  increase  in  its  commercial  prosperity  I 
and  enterprise. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  average  crop  of  I 
corn  in  this  country  is  more  than  double  the  aggre-  I 
gate  amount  of  all  the  other  cereals  put  together,! 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  this 
staple  to  the  districts  capable  of  producing  it. 
The  variations  in  this  production  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  in  the  different  States,  furnish 
a  suggestive  theme  for  speculation  to  the  econo- j 
mist.    In  1840,  for  instance,  Tennessee  was  the 
greatest  corn-producing  State  in  the  Union.  Inj 
1850  Ohio  gained  the  lead.   In  1860  Illinois  took  ( 
it.    Kentucky  was  second,  and  Virginia  third  in  | 
1840.    In  1850  Illinois  stepped  ahead  of  both; 
and  in  1860  Missouri  advanced  to  the  third  rank, ;  L 
leaving  Virginia  and  Kentucky  behind.    Illinois , 
now  produces  one-seventh  of  all  the  corn  raised  I, 
in  the  States  and  territories  of  the  Union. 

In  New  England  there  has  been  a  decrease  in.  I 
production  during  the  past  ten  years,  averaging^  L 
one  bushel  to  each  inhabitant;  and,  even  before  1, 
the  war,  the  production  of  corn  in  the  Southern  |  ] 
States,  in  proportion  to  population,  was  ten  times  I 
the  amount  of  that  grown  in  New  England. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  , 
may  never  again  be  the  great  staple  products  of! 
the  Southern  States ;  but  under  free  labor  they 
will  have  a  more  varied  industry,  a  more  solid  and  jjj 
enduring  prosperity ;  and  in  a  few  years  we  are 
convinced  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged  by 
southern  men  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  alone 
was  after  all  far  less  profitable  to  them  than  the  f 
diversified  industry  which  is  about  to  take  its rp 
place,  under  the  operation  of  sound  natural  laws, 
and  by  the  removal  of  injurious  restrictions. —  § 
Evening  Post. 

Whatever  you  think  proper  to  grant  a  child  let  m 
it  be  granted  at  the  first  word,  without  entreaty  or  I 
prayer;  and,  above  all,  without  making  any  con-ifl 
ditions.  Grant  with  pleasure,  refuse  with  reluct-  jji- 
ance,  but  let  your  refusal  be  irrevocable;  let  notfc 
importunity  shake  your  resolution;  let  the  word  1 1; 
"  no,"  when  once  pronounced,  be  a  wall  of  brass, 
which  a  child,  after  he  has  tried  his  strength 
against  it  a  few  times,  shall  never  more  endeavor 
to  shake. 
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Fatality  of  Numbers. 

A  Series  of  Curious  Calculations. 
he  entertaining  book  called  "  Curious  Myths 
bo  Middle  Ages,"  now  in  the  press  of  Roberts 
thers  in  Boston,  has  a  chapter  on  the  "Fa- 
y  of  Numbers,"  in  which  the  following  cal- 
tions  are  grouped : 

he  laws  governing  numbers  (pays  the  writer) 
so  perplexing  to  the  uncultivated  mind, 
the  results  arrived  at  by  calculation  are 
istonishing,  that  it  cannot  be  matter  of 
rise  if  superstition  has  attached  itself  to 
bers.  But  even  to  those  who  are  instructed 
umeration  there  is  much  that  is  mysterious 
unaccountable,  much  that  only  an  advanced 
lematician  can  explain  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
neophyte  sees  the  numbers  obedient  to  cer- 
laws;  but  why  they  obey  these  laws  he  cannot 
;rstand ;  and  the  fact  of  his  not  being  able 
»  do  tends  to  give  to  numbers  an  atmosphere 
lystery  which  impresses  him  with  awe. 

THE  NUMBER  9. 

jr  instance,  the  property  of  the  number  9, 
>vered,  I  believe,  by  W.  Green,  who  died  in 
|  is  inexplicable  to  any  one  but  a  mathema- 
n.  The  property  to  which  I  allude  is  this, 
when  9  is  multiplied  by  2,  by  3,  by  4,  by  5, 
3,  &c,  it  will  be  found  that  the  digits 
josing  the  product  added  together,  give  9. 
i : 

2  m  9=18,  and  1x8=9 

3  m  9=27,  "  2x7=9 

4  m  9=36,  «  3x6=9 

5  m  9=45,  «  4x5=9 

6  m  9=54,  "  5x4=9 

7  m  9=63,  "  6x3=9 

8  m  9=72,  "  7x2=9 

9  m  9=81,  "  8x1=9 
10  m  9=90,  "  9x0=9 

will  be  noticed  that  9  M  11  makes  99,  the  sum 

ae  digits  of  which  is  18  and  not  9,  but  the 

of  digits  1x8  equals  9. 

9  m  12=108,  and  1x0x8=9 
9  m  13=117,  and  1x1x7=9 
9  m  14=126,  and  1x2x6=9 

so  on  to  any  extent. 

.  de  Maivan  discovered  another  singular  pro- 
of the  same  number.  If  the  order  of  the 
s  expressing  a  number  be  changed,  and  this 
ber  be  subtracted  from  the  former,  the  re- 
der  will  be  9  or  a  multiple  of  9,  and,  being 
ltiple,  the  sum  of  its  digits  will  be  9. 
>r  instance,  take  the  number  21,  reverse  the 
s,  and  you  have  12 ;  subtract  12  from  21, 
the  remainder  is  9.  Take  63,  reverse  the 
s,  and  subtract  36  from  63  ;  you  have  27,  a 
pie  of  9,  and  2x7=9.  Once  more,  the 
ber  13  is  the  reverse  of  31 ;  the  difference 
een  these  numbers  is  18,  or  twice  9. 

ANOTHER  ILLUSTRATION. 

;ain,  the  same  property  found  in  two  num- 
thus  changed  is  discovered  in  the  same  num- 
•aised  to  any  power. 

ke  21  and  12  again.  The  square  of  21  is 
and  the  square  of  12  is  144 ;  subtract  144 
441,  and  the  remainder  is  297,  a  multiple 

besides,  the  digits  expressing  these  powers 
I  together  give  9.  The  cube  of  21  is  9,261, 
hat  of  12  is  1,728;  their  difference  is  7,533, 

multiple  of  9. 

e  number  37  has  also  somewhat  remarkable 
rties;  when  multiplied  by  3  or  a  multiple  of 
to  27,  it  gives  in  the  product  three  digits  ex- 
similar.  From  the  knowledge  of  this  the 
plication  of  37  is  greatly  facilitated,  the 
)d  to  be  adopted  being  to  multiply  merely 
rst  cypher  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  first 


multiplier;  it  is  then  unnecessary  to  proceed  with 
the  multiplication,  it  being  sufficient  to  wiite 
twice  to  the  right  hand  the  cipher  obtained,  so 
that  the  same  digit  will  stand  in  the  unit,  tens, 
and  hundreds  places. 

For  instance,  take  the  results  of  the  following 
table : 

37  multiplied  by  3  gives  111,  and  3timesl=  3 
37        "  6    "    222,  "  3    '<   2=  6 

37       "  9    "    333,  "  3    «  3=  9 

37       "  12    «    444,  "  3    "  4=12 

37       "  15    «    555,  «  3    "  5=15 

37       '<  18    «    666,  »  3    «  6=18 

37       "  21    «    777,  "  3    «  7=21 

37       "  24    "    888,  "  3    «  8=24 

37        «  27    "    999,  «  3    «  9=27 

MAGICAL  SQUARES. 
The  singular  property  of  numbers  the  most  dif- 
ferent, when  added,  to  produce  the  same  sum, 
originated  the  use  of  magical  squares  for  talis- 
mans. Although  the  reason  may  be  accounted 
for  mathematically,  yet  numerous  authors  have 
written  concerning  them  as  though  there  were 
something  "uncanny"  about  them. 

I  give  three  examples  of  magical  squares: 
2       7  6 
9       5  1 
4       3  8 
These  nine  ciphers  are  disposed  in  three  hori- 
zontal lines  :  add  the  three  ciphers  of  each  line, 
and  the  sum  is  fifteen ;  add  the  three  ciphers  in 
each  column,  the  sum  is  fifteen ;  add  the  three 
ciphers  forming  diagonals,  and  the  sum  is  fifteen 

1  2    3    4        1    7    13    19  25 

2  3  2  3  18  24  5  6  12 
4    1    4    1      10   11    17    23  4 

3  4    1    2      22     3      9    15  16 

14   20    21      2  8 
The  sum  is  10.  The  sum  is  65. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Moderation  in  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge. 

A  recent  essay  in  "  The  Friend,"  entitled, 
"Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men," 
reminded  me  so  much,  though  it  be  not  exactly 
accordant,  of  the  following  from  the  pen  of  a 
learned  christian  writer  in  England  of  the  last 
century,  that  it  is  herewith  transmitted  to  the 
editor  for  publication,  if  thought  suitable  : 

"  A  man  is  deemed  wise  in  this  world,  who  has 
considerable  knowledge  and  curiosity  about  na 
tural  things,  and  all  those  subjects  which  usually 
bear  the  name  of  science;  if  he  can  talk  of  the 
magnitudes,  distances,  and  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  can  foretell  an  eclipse,  lias  skill  in  mathe- 
matics, is  well  read  in  the  history  of  ancient 
times,  and  can  inform  you  what  is  found  in  books 
concerning  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  mankind 
who  lived  some  thousands  of  years  ago;  or  if  he 
understands  several  languages,  and  can  call  a 
thing  by  twenty  different  names.  It  is  true,  when 
these  attainments  are  sanctified  by  grace,  they 
may,  in  some  respects,  have  their  use.  But,  in 
general,  the  best  use  a  believer  will  or  can  make 
of  them,  is  to  lay  them  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross.  When  a  man,  possessed  of  a  great 
quantity  of  these  pebbles,  has  his  conscience 
awakened,  and  his  understanding  enlightened,  he 
is  glad  to  renounce  tbem  all  for  the  pearl  of  great 
price,  and  to  adopt  the  apostle's  determination, 
"  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him 
crucified,"  1  Cor.  ii.  2.  This  was  the  effect  when 
the  word  of  God  mightily  grew  and  prevailed, 
Acts  xix.  19.  We  may  at  least  say,  that  this 
kind  of  wisdom  is  for  the  most  part  dangerous 
and  blinding  to  the  soul. 

1st.  It  tends  to  feed  and  exalt  self,  to  make  a 
person  something  in  his  own  eyes.    This  we  are 


prone  enough  to  by  nature.  An  increase  of  uu- 
sanctified  knowledge  adds  fuel  to  the  fire. 

2dly.  It  engrosses  the  time  and  thoughts. 
Our  minds  are  narrow,  capable  of  attending  to 
but  few  things  at  once  ;  and  our  span  is  short, 
and  will  hardly  admit  of  many  excursions  from 
the  main  concern.  If  we  were  to  live  to  the  age 
of  Methuselah,  we  might  pursue  some  things 
which  at  present  are  highly  improper  and  imper- 
tinent, from  this  consideration  alone.  A  man 
that  is  upon  an  urgent  affair  of  life  and  death, 
has  no  leisure  for  amusement.  Such  is  our  situa- 
tion. We  are  creatures  of  a  day.  Time  is  van- 
ishing, and  eternity  is  at  stake. 

3dly.  The  delusion  here  is  specious,  and  not 
easily  discovered.  A  person  with  these  accom- 
plishments is  not  always  enslaved  to  money  or  to 
sensual  pleasures :  he  therefore  pities  those  who 
are,  and  comparing  himself  with  others,  supposes 
he  is  well  employed,  because  his  favorite  studies 
are  a  check  upon  his  appetites,  and  prevent  his 
selling  himself  for  gold,  or  running  into  riot  with 
the  thoughtless.  Yet  an  attachment  of  this  sort 
equally  blinds  him  with  respect  to  his  true  in- 
terest. Will  the  knowledge  of  books,  or  men,  or 
stars,  or  any  worldly  accomplishment,  purify  the 
conscience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living 
God  ?  It  is  too  plain  that  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel are  hid  from  none  more  effectually  than  from 
many  of  this  character.  None  cast  a  more  daring 
or  public  slight  upon  the  religion  of  Jesns  than 
some  who  are  admired  and  applauded  on  account 
of  their  knowledge  and  learning." 

Immense  Size  of  Pyramids. 

The  largest  of  the  three  now  before  us  is 
Cheops,  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  king  of  all  the 
pyramids  in  point  of  size.  The  figures  are  quickly 
given.  The  base,  each  side,  732  feet;  perpen- 
dicular height,  456  feet.  But  this  is  not  the 
original  size.  As  we  have  said,  the  vandal  hands 
of  the  old  caliphs  were  laid  upon  it;  they  tore 
off  the  granite  casement  that  constituted  the 
smooth  exterior,  and  then  removed  layer  after 
layer  of  the  huge  limestone  blocks  to  build  their 
palaces  and  mosques  in  Grand  Cairo  !  They  seem 
to  have  quarried  from  it  with  as  little  reverence 
for  its  magnificence  and  antiquity,  and  with  as 
little  compunction  of  conscience,  as  though  it 
had  been  only  a  bed  of  native  rock  on  the  hill- 
side. Its  original  base  was  764  feet  on  each  side, 
and  its  height  a  little  over  480  feet.  But  mere 
figures  give  us  no  just  conception  of  its  immense 
magnitude.  It  is  only  by  comparison  that  we  can 
appreciate  this  mountain  mass  of  stone.  That 
present  base  covers  nearly  thirteen  acres.  The 
original  base  was  about  thirteen  and  one-half 
acres.  It  is  only  when  we  begin  to  compare  it 
with  other  structures  that  our  astonishment  is  ex- 
cited. If  you  are  a  farmer,  imagine  a  large  lot 
of  thirteen  acres;  many  a  man  who  has  pot  thir- 
teen acres  thinks  he  has  quite  a  farm.  Or,  if  you 
live  in  the  city,  imagine  a  good-sized  city  lot, 
sixty  feet  front, 'and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
deep.  On  such  a  lot  you  could  put  a  large  block 
of  buildings,  yet  the  base  of  Cheops  would  give 
you  eighty  such  lots  !  A  church  fifty  feet  by  one 
hundred  is  a  large  church  for  a  city,  and  yet  on 
the  ground  covered  by  this  enormous  pyramid 
you  could  place  one  hundred  and  thirty  such 
churches.  Now  imagine  this  great  field  of  thir- 
teen acres  all  covered  with  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
laid  closely  side  by  side.  Then  begin  to  pile 
stone  upou  stone,  drawing  in  each  successive 
layer  a  little  as  the  farmer  does  his  sheaves  in 
finishing  his  grain-stacks.  On  you  go,  piliug 
them  higher,  in  oDe  solid  mass,  till  you  reach  the 
top  of  the  tallest  forest  trees,  and  yet  you  have 
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only  laid  the  foundation.  Stone  is  lifted  upon 
stone,  layer  upon  layer ;  you  have  overtopped  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  reached  the  height  of 
the  tallest  church  steeples  of  our  cities;  and  yet 
our  cloud-towering  pile  is  not  more  than  half  com- 
pleted. Take  one  of  the  churches  with  a  spire 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  few  church 
steeples  are  as  tall  as  that,  then  lift  another  church 
of  the  same  height,  and  balance  it  upon  the  top 
of  that,  then  lift  another  high  in  the  air,  and  set 
it  upon  the  topmost  point  of  that,  and  then  the 
golden-tipped  point  of  the  last  spire  is  not  as 
high  by  more  than  thirty  feet  as  the  original  apex 
of  this  enormous  structure. — D.  A.  Randall. 


The  Vatican  Testament. 

[ABRIDGED  FROM  THE  "  LEISURE  HOUR."] 
The  primitive  christians  were  zealous  for  the 
dissemination  of  their  holy  writings,  and  copies 
of  its  various  books  were  very  early  multiplied. 
But  many  of  the  copyists  were  not  altogether 
equal  to  the  work  they  took  in  hand,  and  there- 
fore many  of  the  manuscripts  i-ent  forth  contained 
frequent  errors.  So  early  as  the  begiuning  of  the 
third  century,  Origen  found  it  necessary  to  com- 
pare several  different  copies,  to  enable  him  to  make 
a  variety  of  corrections.  But  as  the  Church  in- 
creased, many  learned  and  worthy  men  were  found 
among  its  members  who  desired  for  themselves 
copies  of  the  scriptures.  Constantine  the  Great 
ordered  a  number  of  finely  executed  copies  of  the 
Bible  to  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  different 
churches,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
famous  Sinaitic  manuscript  is  one  of  them.  But 
there  is  at  Rome  another  manuscript  which  Dr. 
Tischendorf,  the  greatest  living  authority  in  such 
matters,  thinks  was  written,  at  least  in  part,  by 
the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  Sinaitic  Bible.  This 
is  the  Vatican  manuscript,  so  called  from  the  place 
in  which  it  is  preserved. 

This  manuscript  is  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
it  contains  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  New.  What  was  its  early  his- 
tory, or  how  and  when  it  came  to  be  at  Rome,  is 
not  certainly  ascertained,  though  it  is  believed 
that  it  was  procured  from  some  unascertained 
source  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  about  four  hundred 
years  ago.  The  first  public  notice  of  it  was  made 
about  the  time  that  Erasmus  brought  out  his 
Greek  Testament.  The  existence  and  great  value 
of  this  manuscript  were  known  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  yet  no  printed  edition  of  it 
was  given  to  the  public  until  within  ten  years. 
About  the  year  1857  the  whole  book  was  printed 
in  good  type,  and  upon  fine  and  stout  paper,  and 
bound  up  in  five  large  volumes — four  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  one  of  the  New.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  here  given,  is  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
and  is  valuable  as  showing  the  condition  of  the 
sacred  text  as  it  was  used  by  the  early  Church — 
perhaps  by  the  apostles  and  by  our  Lord  himself. 
But  it  is  the  New  Testament  that  gives  the  pecu- 
liar and  transcendent  value  to  the  work.  But  as 
the  Roman  authorities  so  long  withheld  the  work 
from  the  christian  public,  so  now  its  circulation 
is  circumscribed  by  the  great  price  at  which  it  is 
Bold. 

The  same  jealousy  and  dread  of  all  biblical 
learning  which  caused  the  Papal  authorities  so 
long  to  refuse  to  publish  an  edition  of  this  manu- 
script, also  rendered  it  often  impossible,  and  al- 
ways difficult,  for  scholars  to  examine  it.  It  has 
been  said,  but  upon  at  least  doubtful  authority, 
that  Pope  Leo  X.  lent  this  manuscript  to  be  car- 
ried into  Spain,  and  there  used  by  the  compilers 
of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot.  His  successors 
were  certainly  never  inclined  to  permit  it  to  be 
used  so  freely.    In  1533  a  Spanish  theological 


writer,  Sepulveda,  who  had  spent  much  time  at 
Rome,  wrote  to  Erasmus  that  "  there  is  in  the 
Vatican  library  a  most  ancient  Greek  book,  where- 
in are  contained  both  Testaments,  very  carefully 
and  accurately  written,  in  capital  letters,  and  very 
different  from  the  common  copies."  Sepulveda 
supplied  Erasmus  with  a  number  of  various  read- 
ings in  support  of  his  assertions,  which  for  a  long 
time  were  the  sources  of  :>11  the  practical  know- 
ledge the  world  had  of  this  manuscript.  The 
eminent  critic  Wetstein  reminds  us  that  Erasmus 
knew  something  of  this  document  as  early  as 
1521,  in  which  year  he  had  it  consulted  for  his 
own  use  respecting  the  famous  passage  on  the 
three  witnesses,  (1  John  v.  7,  8,)  which  is  want- 
ing in  this  copy. 

After  the  time  of  Erasmus  the  Reformers  greatly 
desired  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  extraordinary 
book,  or,  at  least,  a  correct  copy  of  its  reading  of 
disputed  passages ;  but  though  money  was  freely 
offered  for  the  desired  privilege,  it  could  not  be 
obtained.  Somewhat  later  a  Dutch  student  was 
permitted  to  make  certain  notes,  which  were  after- 
ward used.  During  the  seventeenth  century  but 
little  seems  to  have  been  said  or  done  about  it, 
though  it  is  known  that  on  two  occasions  it  was 
more  or  less  perfectly  collated.  Near  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  collations  of  Birch  and 
of  Bentley  were  published. 

The  policy  of  Rome  for  the  past  three  quarters 
of  a  century  has  been  to  jealously  exclude  all 
strangers  from  the  use  of  their  sacred  books, 
though  at  no  former  period  was  there  so  great  a 
desire  to  examine  them.  Once  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  most  thorough  examination  of  this 
manuscript,  or  to  copy  it,  was  given,  but  not  im- 
proved. In  1809  it,  with  other  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Vatican,  was  taken  to  Paris.  It  was  there 
examined  and  minutely  described  by  Dr.  Hug,  a 
German  critic ;  but  no  copy  of  it  was  made,  and 
at  length  it  was  taken  back  to  Rome.  In  1843 
Tischendorf  attempted  to  gain  access  to  it,  but 
was  compelled  to  wait  some  months  before  the 
privilege  was  granted  him,  and  then  only  for  two 
days  of  three  hours  each.  In  1841  another  gen- 
tleman got  the  use  of  it  for  nine  hours,  and  in 
1845  Dr.  Tregelles  was  permitted  to  see  it,  but 
not  to  copy  any  part  of  it,  nor  to  make  any  notes 
of  what  he  saw.  Of  late  there  has  been  some  re- 
laxation of  this  exclusiveness.  Canon  Words- 
worth was  permitted  to  see  it  in  1852,  and  before 
this  Dean  Alford  also  had  access  to  it  for  five  days, 
during  which  he  examined  some  hundred  or  two 
of  doubtful  passages. 

About  the  year  1828  Cardinal  Mai  was  author- 
ized by  the  authorities  of  Rome  to  bring  out  a 
printed  edition  of  the  famous  manuscript.  His 
edition  was  printed  soon  after  1840,  but  its  pub- 
lication was  delayed  partly  on  account  of  its  many 
inaccuracies,  and  partly  because  it  differed  so 
widely  from  the  standard  Vulgate.  Mai  died  in 
1854,  leaving  his  corrections  incomplete,  and  in 
1857  the  work  was  published,  still  swarming  with 
blunders,  which  have  been  reproduced  in  thou- 
sands of  cheap  copies,  printed  in  nearly  all  coun- 
tries. But  by  the  liberality  of  the  present  pope 
and  his  conclave  this  valuable  treasure  of  biblical 
learning  has  at  length  been  given  to  the  christian 
world.  Only  a  few  years  since  Dr.  Tischendorf 
was  allowed  to  thoroughly  examine  the  famous 
document,  and  a  rigidly  correct  edition  of  the 
Vatican  New  Testament  has  since  been  issued  by 
him  at  Leipsic.  It  is  in  ordinary  Greek  types, 
but  without  punctuation  and  accents.  A  number 
of  pages  are  printed  in  columns  to  show  the  struc- 
ture of  the  manuscript,  and  the  rest  are  so  printed 
as  to  show  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  column 
in  the  manuscript,  and  on  each  page  are  footnotes 


to  indicate  the  corrections  or  alterations  that  hi 
been  made. 

Tischendorf  describes  the  book  as  a  squ 
volume  of  vellum,  with  three  columns  of  writ 
on  each  page.  The  letters  are  in  the  ancient  fc 
called  uncials,  or  capitals,  which  are  seldom  jou 
together.  The  ink  has  faded  till  it  is  of  a  yelli 
ish  brown  color ;  but  some  one  has  restored  i 
most  of  it  by  retouching  the  letters  with  a  p 
There  are  very  few  stops,  and  the  words  usue 
run  on  without  any  division  between  them, 
small  number  of  ornaments  have  been  introduc 
and  the  initial  letters  of  the  paragraphs  have  bi 
rewritten  of  a  larger  size.  Numerous  correctit 
have  also  been  made  at  different  times.  It  is 
opinion  of  the  learned  critic  that  the  manuscr 
was  written  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
fourth  century.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  old 
books  in  existence,  and  an  inestimably  valuai 
witness  of  the  readings  and  the  form  of  the  N 
Testament  as  it  existed  among  the  early  ch| 
tians. 

With  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  Vatii 
Testament,  and  the  order  of  the  books,  it  may 
observed  that  the  Gospels  and  Acts  occur  aa 
our  ordinary  Testaments.  Next  come  the  Cathi 
Epistles — James,  1st  and  2d  Peter,  1st,  2d,  i 
3d  John,  and  Jude.  Then  come  the  Paull 
Epistles,  in  the  order  we  have  them  in  our  ^Jj, 
sion.  The  last  epistle  (Hebrews)  breaks  off 
chapter  ix.  14,  and  Revelation  is  wholly  wanti 
But  that  fact  proves  nothing,  as  the  copy  is  me 
festly  incomplete.  There  are  various  numbers 
the  margin  showing  the  sections  or  divisions  u 
by  the  ancients.  Matthew  has  170  of  thf 
Mark  62,  Luke  152,  John  80,  Acts  36,  Jamei 
&c.  St.  Paul's  epistles  are  treated  as  one  bo 
with  the  sections  numbering  from  beginning 
end.  By  means  of  this  circumstance  an  import 
and  curious  fact  is  revealed.  Though  the  Epi: 
to  the  Hebrews  stands  at  the  end,  the  enum 
tion  of  its  sections  requires  that  it  should  co 
between  Galatians  and  Ephesians.  Galati 
ends  with  section  58,  and  Ephesians,  which  i 
mediately  follows,  begins  with  70,  showing 
omission  of  twelve  sections.  When  the  Hebn 
is  reached,  however,  instead  of  going  on  with 
numbers,  its  first  section  is  59.  This  cle; 
proves  that  at  that  early  date  the  Epistle  to 
Hebrews  was  reckoned  among  St.  Paul's  Episi 
though  perhaps  its  removal  to  the  end  of  the 
may  have  been  the  result  of  some  suspicion 
specting  its  Pauline  origin. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  copy  of  the  New  Te 
ment  more  than  1,500  years  old.  So  far  af 
goes  it  contains  the  same  books  that  we  now  re 
and  in  almost  every  important  particular  it 


stantially  agrees  with  our  English  Bible.  Tb 
is  nothing  in  the  manuscript  to  indicate  that 
change  has  been  made  in  the  canon  of  the  P[ 
Testament,  or  that  we  have  lost  any  part  of 
primitive  text.  Its  omissions,  however,  are  ii, 
proofs  that  the  omitted  passages  are  not  genuiL. 
since  most  of  (hem  can  be  traced  to  a  period  |L 
terior  to  its  date,  and  the  manuscript  is  not  §■] 
probably  somewhat  defective.  Probably  Li 
manuscript  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  where  it  ifc,., 
have  reposed  untouched  for  ages.  Thence  it  ci  |,j 
to  Rome,  where  it  has  been  most  jealously  ]|" 
teefced.    Its  value  is  inestimable. 


Care  of  Farming  Tools. — The  Wiscoi 
Farmer  admonishes  careless  farmers  : 

"  Every  teamster  who  is  fit  for  his  busin 
when  he  puts  up  his  team  after  a  day's  drive  • 
take  care  not  only  to  see  that  they  have  a  s 
able  supply  of  feed  and  water,  but  will  rub  tl 
down  clean  and  dry,  and  make  them  extern; 
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stable,  because  he  knows  it  to  be  essential 
eir  health,  vigor  and  continued  usefulness, 
jngineer,  when  he  stops  his  engine,  will  pur- 
mch  the  same  course  with  the  iron  muscles 
machine.  He  will  rub  them  dry  and  bright, 
orestall  the  mischievous  tricks  of  old  oxygen 
ling  every  part  exposed  to  air  or  water, 
sarpenter  does  the  same  with  the  implements 
3  art,  and  the  mason  never  lays  down  his 
1  for  a  single  hour  without  first  wiping  it  dry 
uttin?  it  in  a  dry  place. 
)f  all  the  implements  of  human  effort,  none 
I  commonly  and  sadly  neglected  as  those  of 
armer,  while  none  need  more  vigilant  care 
ler  to  secure  their  durability  and  efficiency, 
commonly  the  hoe  is  left  with  the  blade 
ed  with  damp  earth  for  days  and  perhaps 
i  together,  and  the  same  with  the  spade  and 
1.  The  plough  is  left  at  the  end  of  the  last 
v  in  the  field,  half  beam  deep  in  the  ground, 
•own  out  beside  the  fence,  or  left  out  in  the 
until  it  is  next  wanted.  Scythes  and  pitch- 
reapers  and  mowers,  drills  and  cultivators, 
is  and  carts,  too  often  fare  the  same,  and 
metallic  portions  are  left  to  oxydize  and  the 
parts  to  crack  in  the  sun  and  rot  by  the 
are  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  when 
wanted  are  in  a  wretched  condition  for  use. 
jet  any  one  take  a  hoe  or  a  spade,  for  in- 
i,  that  is  black  and  rust-eaten,  and  work 
it  for  an  hour,  and  then  try  one  that  has 
kept  bright  and  clean,  and  he  will  see  the 
jnce.  When  an  implement  of  this  kind  has 
become  rusted  over,  it  may  be  partially 
3red  by  scouring  at  a  great  expense  of  ex- 
bor,  but  it  will  never  be  what  it  once  was. 
r  or  a  trowel,  when  once  badly  rusted,  is  as 
us  ruined.  You  may  scour  it  as  long  as  you 
t  will  never  again  work  smoothly  and  easily 
;  will  that  has  been  kept  bright  and  free 
rust.  It  is  just  so  with  any  metallic  surface 
n  farming.  It  is  eaten  full  of  little  cavities, 
will  secrete  dirt  and  moisture,  and  keep  up 
osion  which  defies  all  efforts  at  arresting  or 
ig  it  out,  and  it  is  a  heavy,  dragging  tool 
r  afterwards ;  no  matter  whether  the  surface 
at  of  a  hoe,  a  spade,  a  plough-share,  or  a 
I  and  box,  it  will  ever  be  a  drag  on  man  or 
as  the  case  may  be.  Everything  of  this 
ihould  be  cleaned  and  wiped  dry  every  night 
in  use,  and  not  left  exposed  even  to  the 
f  a  single  night  without  being  first  rubbed 
rith  fresh  grease,  and  when  done  with  for  a 
should  be  oiled  and  stored  in  a  dry  place, 
specially  is  it  unpardonable  to  leave  the 
expensive  kinds  of  machinery  exposed  to 
3ather.  They  are  liable  enough  to  injury 
avoidable  exposure  in  use,  but  when  they 
ft  to  stand  out  for  months,  exposed  to  sun- 
and  rain,  it  seems  like  a  reckless  waste  of 
i.  The  wood  and  unpolished  iron  work  of 
luable  machinery  on  the  farm  should  fre- 
ly  receive  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  as  from  the 
)  of  the  service,  every  journal  and  box 
1  be  carefully  cleaned  and  supplied  with 
oil.  An  occasional  coat  of  linseed  oil  upon 
?ork,  spade  and  shovel  handles  will  have 
the  same  preservative  effect  as  paint,  and 
uch  to  their  agreeableness  to  the  hand." 

ear  friends,  keep  your  meetings  in  the  fear 
Lord,  and  have  a  care  that  your  minds  are 
awn  out  to  hear  words  outwardly;  but  stand 
cross  to  that  which  desireth  refreshment 
vithout ;  and  when  at  any  time  ye  feel  but 
refreshment,  let  it  not  enter  into  your  hearts 
le  Lord  is  not  mindful  of  you;  but  centre 
into  yourselves,  in  the  pure  light,  and  stand 


still  therein  :  then  it  may  be  ye  will  find  the  cause 
why  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is  departed  from 
you  for  some  time  ;  and  ye  putting  away  the  cause, 
shall  enjoy  the  Lord  again  to  your  comfort." 


the  flight  or  appearance  of  birds  in  certain  num- 
bers, are  regarded  as  omens.  Although  suspicious 
of  strangers,  they  are  hospitable  enough  to  pass- 
ing travellers,  and  are  easily  satisfied.  A  small 
present  of  tobacco  or  brandy  is  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted as  a  recompense  for  any  act  of  civility  to 
tourists. 

"  The  food  of  this  simple  people  is  nearly 
always  the  same.  Tea  is  unknown  ;  sometimes, 
but  not  often,  they  drink  a  little  coffee,  and  con- 
sider it  as  a  great  luxury;  occasionally  they  get 
/lad  brod,  or  barley  cakes.  They  drink  a  great 
deal  of  finkel,  a  horrible  spirit,  which  is  ver 
strong,  and  almost  takes  away  the  breath  of  those 
who  taste  it  for  the  first  time.  It  is  distilled  from 
corn  or  potatoes,  and  is  flavored  with  caraway 
seeds.  They  appear,  however,  to  thrive  well  on 
their  peculiar  diet,  and  are  singularly  free  from 
disease.  They  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  the 
patriarchs  of  the  race  are  noted  for  their  extreme 
ugliness.  In  choosing  the  parts  of  the  reindeer 
they  give  the  preference  to  the  saddle,  which  has 
plenty  of  fat ;  they  sell  the  other  portions  of  the 
animal  to  their  Norwegian  neighbors. 

"Some  Lapps  are  rich,  and  possess  from  one  to 
two  thousand  tame  reiudeer.  One  man  in  par- 
ticular is  said  to  have  as  many  as  ten  thousand  of 
these  useful  animals.  This  opulent  individual 
differs  in  no  respect  from  his  brother  Lapps,  but 
leads  the  same  life  of  toil,  dresses  in  the  same 
stylo,  and  bears  no  outward  sign  of  wealth  or  im- 
portance. When  he  dines  he  stands,  with  his 
wife,  children,  and  servants,  round  the  large  iron 
pot  containing  the  reindeer  venison  and  soup; 
the  only  deference  paid  to  him  is,  that  it  is  con- 
sidered he  has  a  right  to  help  himself  before  the 
others,  who  wait  eagerly  his  signal  to  begin  the 
repast.  This  man  has  as  many  as  forty  dogs  to 
guard  his  reindeer." 

Fresh  Meat. — Fresh  meat  is  now  being  brought 
from  the  WSst  to  the  great  Atlantic  maikets,  not 
on  the  hoof  but  after  being  killed  and  dressed. 
Peculiarly  constructed  refrigerator  cars  are  to  be 
used  on  the  railroads  for  this  purpose.  In  an  ex- 
change we  find  an  account  of  one  of  the  journeys 
of  a  car  of  this  kind,  from  the  interior  of  Ohio  to 
New  York.  At  Newark,  Ohio,  there  were  killed 
16  head  of  beef  cattle,  and  122  sheep,  which  were 
packed  into  the  car;  all  preparations  completed, 
the  car  left  Newark,  Ohio,  on  the  home  trip,  on 
Wednesday,  August  14th,  the  thermometer  being 
then  at  97  degrees.  Arriving  at  Easton,  in 
Pennsyivania,  it  laid  over  on  Sunday,  and  on 
Monday,  the  19th,  went  through  to  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  where  it  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  having 
been  five  days  on  the  journey.  It  is  reported  that 
on  opening  the  car  the  meat  was  found  perfectly 
dry  and  fresh,  and  its  flavor  was  pronounced  bet- 
ter than  meat  brought  to  market  on  the  hoof. 
The  greater  economy  of  this  method  of  transporta- 
tion will  recommend  it  as  preferable  to  the  former 
methods,  if  it  can  be  put  into  general  and  suc- 
cessful operation;. — Late  Paper. 

Our  wants  are  daily,  aud  the  temptations  which 
draw  our  hearts  from  heavenly  things  to  the  things 
of  the  world  arc  daily ;  so  ought  our  prayers  to  be 
daily  also. 

THE  FRIEND," 

NINTH  MONTH  28,  1867. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — A  serious  Fenian  riot  occurred  in  Man- 
chester, England,  on  the  19th  inst.,  resulting  in  tbe 
killing  and  wounding  of  several  persons.  While  a  stroug 
police  force  was  escorting  two  Feuiau  prisoners,  recently 


The  Laplanders. 

The  following  notices  of  some  of  the  traits  and 
habits  of  these  people  are  given  in  a  late  book 
called  a  "Guide  to  Morning,"  by  Robert  Bowder, 
late  British  Chaplain  in  Christiana : 

"  The  Lapp  is  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  is 
quite  a  connoisseur  in  pipes.  His  tobacco-pouch 
is  made  of  reindeer-skin,  and  attached  to  it  is  a 
pipe-cleaner,  which  is  made  of  a  bird's  bill,  and 
is  as  pliable  as  whalebone.  The  case  in  which 
the  pipe-cleaner  is  kept  is  formed  from  the  shank- 
bone  of  a  wild  swan.  The  drinking-cups,  plat- 
ters and  dishes  are  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
birch ;  the  spoons  and  forks  are  made  of  the 
horn  and  bones  of  the  reindeer.  Very  pretty 
bracelets,  fancy  baskets  and  other  ornamental  ar- 
ticles are  made  of  the  roots  of  the  birch.  Some 
of  the  Lapps  do  not  roam  about  like  their  fellows, 
but  have  fixed  places  of  residence  on  the  sea- 
coast  or  by  the  side  of  a  fiord,  where  they  earn 
an  uncertain  livelihood  by  fishing.  The  Nor- 
wegians of  Finmarken  hold  them  in  great  detes- 
tation, and  have  as  little  intercourse  as  possible 
with  them.  If  a  Lapp  enter  a  Norseman's  dwell- 
ing, he  apes  great  humility,  declines  to  sit  upon 
a  chair,  but  squats  on  the  ground,  and  pretends 
that  he  is  unworthy  of  sitting  down  on  an  equality 
with  such  respectable  people.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  low  cunning  in  this  kind  of  behavior,  for 
there  is  about  as  much  real  sympathy  between  a 
Lapp  and  a  Norwegian  as  there  is  between  a 
North  American  Indian  and  a  Yankee.  It  may 
be  mentioned  also,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
resemblance  between  this  despised  race  aud  the 
Gypsies,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Lapps  are 
honest  in  their  dealings,  while  the  other  wanderers 
spoken  of  are  just  the  reverse. 

"  One  disagreeable  characteristic  of  this  singular 
race  is  their  partiality  for  ardent  spirits,  and  in 
this  respect  the  women  are  as  bad  as  the  meu. 
It  may  be  stated,  in  addition,  that  the  women  are 
also  inveterate  smokers ;  but  they  are  good  mo- 
thers, and  are  extremely  attentive  to  their  children. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  picture  a  prettier  sight 
than  a  pigmy  Lapp  infant  reposing  in  its  tiny 
portable  cradle,  which  is  lined  with  warm  fur,  and 
is  hung  up  by  a  string  to  a  hook  or  branch  of  a 
tree,  to  keep  it  out  of  harm's  way. 

"So  addicted  are  the  Lapps  to  wandering  and 
intemperate  habits  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
cure  them,  let  philanthropists  do  what  they  will. 
Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by  some 
kind-hearted  people  to  bring  up  a  youth  of  this 
strange  race  as  a  clergyman,  who  was  to  be  sent 
as  a  missionary  to  his  own  people.  The  boy  was 
trained  and  educated  with  this  intention;  he  was 
even  ordained  and  began  to  preach,  but  he  was 
such  an  inveterate  druukard  that  his  patrons  were 
obliged  to  abaudon  him  in  despair,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  tribe  as  a  watcher  of  tame  reindeer 
on  the  mouutains. 

"This  people  are  not  without  religious  feeiings. 
They  observe  the  Sabbath,  attend  the  Norwegian 
churches  when  they  can,  and  are  regularly  taught 
by  schoolmasters  who  are  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Their  religious  sentimeni.s  are  sometimes 
carried  to  excess,  and  they  frequently  create  a 
disturbance  in  church  by  groaning  deeply,  and  by 
shuffling  their  feet,  wheu  the  officiating  clergy- 
man is  disliked  by  them. 

"The  Lapps  are  extremely  superstitious,  and 
all  outward  signs  are  observed  as  portending  good 
or  evil  fortune.    The  stars,  the  clouds,  the  moon,! 
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arrested  in  that  city,  from  the  jail  to  the  railroad  depot, 
preparatory  to  their  removal  to  Dublin  for  trial,  an  at- 
tack was  made  by  a  mob  armed  with  clubs  aud  fire- 
arms. The  police  were  overpowered,  and  the  prisoners 
were  rescued  by  the  mob  and  carried  off  in  triumph. 
Subsequent  efforts  to  discover  and  recapture  the  prison- 
ers were  unsuccessful. 

Garibaldi  has  issued  a  stirring  address  to  his  followers 
and  adherents,  announcing  that  the  time  has  now  come 
for  them  to  oveitbrow  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope,  restore 
Rome  to  Ttaly,  and  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Italian 
nation.  On  the  23d  inst.  Garibaldi  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Arezzo,  forty  miles  from  Florence.  A  royal 
proclamation  has  also  been  promulgated,  signed  by  king 
Victor  Emmanuel,  warning  all  Italians  against  taking 
part  in,  aiding  or  abetting  the  revolutionary  movement 
against  Rome,  which  is  denounced  as  a  crime  against 
the  laws  of  Italy  and  of  nations.  The  proclamation 
concludes  with  a  threat  that  the  government  will  not 
fail  to  visit  with  rigorous  punishment  all  persons  found 
engaged  in  illegal  hostilities  against  the  Papal  authority. 

A  dispatch  from  Rome  states  that  the  Pope  has  pub- 
licly denounced  the  proposed  sales  of  church  lands  in 
Italy,  and  had  declared  that  the  decree  of  the  Italian 
government  to  that  effect  is  null  and  void.  Rome  is 
afflicted  with  cholera. 

The  Greeks  still  deny  that  the  insurrection  in  Candia 
has  been  suppressed  by  the  Turks. 

The  cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  are  engaged  in  ne- 
gotiating a  commercial  treaty,  which  will  relieve  the 
trade  between  Germany  and  Austria  from  many  restric- 
tion?, and  will  tend  to  make  the  business  relations  of 
the  two  countries  more  satisfactory  than  they  have  been 
at  any  time  since  the  late  war. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  determined  upon  a  tour 
through  South  Germany,  and  will,  during  his  journey, 
visit  the  sovereigns  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg  and  Baden. 

A  Copenhagen  dispatch  of  the  22d  says :  Strong 
doubts  are  entertained  here,  in  official  quarters,  of  the 
success  of  the  Danish  Cabinet  in  its  negotiations  with 
Prussia  for  the  retrocession  of  the  Danish  provinces  of 
Schleswig. 

Count  Von  Bismarck  has  addressed  a  circular  note  to 
the  Diplomatic  representatives  of  Prussia,  in  regard  to 
the  conference  between  the  Emperors  Napoleon  and 
Francis  Joseph  at  Salzburg.  In  it  Count  Bismarck  says 
that  Prussia  is  willing  to  accept  the  representations 
made  by  France,  that  the  conference  at  Salzburg  should 
be  regarded  as  a  pledge  of  peace.  He  also  makes  many 
allusions  to  the  uuion  of  the  German  States. 

The  Londou  journals  comment  favorably  upon  this 
note,  regarding  it  as  pacific  in  tone  and  tranquilizing  in 
its  tendency.  The  French  press  denounce  the  circular, 
because  in  all  its  references  to  Germany  it  completely 
ignores  the  treaty  of  Prague,  and  omits  all  allusion  to 
the  obligations  under  which  Prussia  rests  to  fulfil  the 
stipulations  of  that  solemn  compact. 

Veronin  Brothers,  of  Moscow,  large  cotton  manufac- 
turers, have  failed  with  liabilities  amounting  to  £250,- 
000. 

The  wheat  crop  of  England  and  Scotland  is  under  the 
average.  Barley  is  said  to  be  ten  per  cent,  and  oats 
fifteen  per  cent,  above  the  average.  The  hay  crop  is  the 
best  ever  gathered.  There  is  an  average  crop  of  pota 
toes  reported,  but  owing  to  excessive  moisture  the 
quality  is  inferor. 

In  anticipation  of  the  coming  elections,  President 
Juarez  has  issued  another  address  to  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple, justifying  the  course  he  has  pursued  in  proposing 
certain  important  reforms  in  the  Mexican  coustitutiou. 
Those  reforms,  it  is  understood,  are  intended  to  assimi 
late  the  constitution  of  Mexico  more  closely  to  that  of 
the  United  Stales. 

Later  advices  from  Rio  Janeiro  slate  that  the  allied 
forces  had  made  no  further  advances  since  their  recent 
success,  and  were  lying  idle  before  the  Paraguayan  for- 
tifications at  Humaita. 

London  9th  mo.  23d.  Consols,  94  11-16.  U.  S.  5-20, 
73J.  Liverpool,  the  day's  sales  of  cotton,  10,000  bales. 
Middling  uplands,  9|r£ ;  Orleans,  Breadstuffs  quiet 

and  unchanged. 

Umtkd  States. — The  Treasury  received  $19,734,000 
between  the  1st  aud  21st  inst.,  and  had  on  hand  at  the 
latter  date,  $.89, 597, 000  in  gold,  and  $10,598,000  in  gold 
certificates. 

Pi  adelphia. — Modality  last  week,  256.  Of  cholera 
infantum,  15  ;  consumption,  42  ;  old  age,  8. 

The  Indians. — Hostilities,  committed  mostly  by  small 
bands  of  the  natives,  continue  on  the  plains.  The  Peace 
Commissioners  were  recently  in  council  with  some  of 
the  tribes  at  North  Platte,  but  it  resulted  in  nothing 
conclusive.  The  Indians  frankly  stated  the  causes  of 
the  trouble.  Generi)!  oberman,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mission, addressed  the  Indians,  and  assured  them  that 


the  railroads  through  their  country  must  be  built,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  stopped  any  more  than  the  next 
moon.  If  the  Indians  are  damaged  they  will  receive 
compensation.  A  proposition  was  then  submitted  for 
the  Indians  to  accept  homes  on  new  reservations,  and 
they  were  given  until  the  first  of  the  Eleventh  month  to 
answer  at  the  council  to  be  held  at  North  Platte.  At 
the  same  time  they  could  hunt  on  the  Republican  river. 
The  Commissioners  supplied  them  with  ammunition. 

The  Atlantic  Cable. — The  cable  of  1866,  which  was 
broken  a  second  time  by  an  iceberg,  has  been  repaired 
and  is  now  in  good  working  order.  The  earnings  during 
the  past  year  have  been  over  a  million  of  dollars.  After 
heavy  deductions  resulting  from  the  two  disasters  to 
the  cable  of  1866,  there  remained  a  balance  out  of 
which  a  dividend  of  four  per  cent.,  free  of  income  tax, 
has  been  paid  upon  the  preferred  stock.  But  for  these 
accidents,  and  a  charge  for  back  interest,  the  net  earn- 
ings would  have  paid  seven  per  cent,  on  $12,000,000, 
leaving  $70,000  for  a  reserve  fund. 

The  South. — Gov.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  has  written 
a  letter  to  General  Sickles,  since  the  latter  was  removed, 
in  which  he  expresses  deep  regret  at  the  President's 
course,  and  unqualifiedly  indorses  all  the  measures  of 
General  Sickles'  administration.  Generals  Schofield 
and  Pope  have  ordered  elections  to  be  held  at  which  the 
registered  voters  may  vote  on  the  question  of  holding  a 
convention  ;  also  for  delegates  to  constitute  said  con- 
vention, in  case  a  majority  of  the  voters  so  decide.  Gen. 
Schofield  directs  that  the  colored  vote  shall  be  kept 
separate  from  the  white.  A  colored  judge  presided  on 
the  18th  inst.,  for  the  first  time  on  the  bench  of  the  Re- 
corder's Court  in  New  Orleans. 

Official  advices  from  Texas  corroborate  all  which  has 
been  published  of  the  yellow  fever  raging  there,  and  the 
Bufferings  of  the  citizens.  The  disease  is  extending 
along  the  coast  and  into  the  interior.  In  New  Orleans 
the  disease  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  but  is  not  so  fatal 
as  in  some  former  visitations. 

Pacific  Railways. — The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  now 
finished  four  hundred  and  sixty  miles  west  of  Omaha, 
and  within  fifty  miles  of  Cheyenne  city.  The  Kansas 
branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  is  completed  twelve  miles 
beyond  the  station  just  accepted  by  the  government, 
which  carries  the  track  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
west  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  Pacific  Railroad  is  now 
receiving  hemlock  railroad  ties  from  Chicago,  five  hun- 
dred mites,  and  then  up  the  road  four  hundred  miles — 
nine  hundred  miles  by  rail — at  a  cost  delivered  at  the 
Missouri  river  of  not  over  eight  cents  per  tie.  The  Cen- 
tral Pacific  road  has  been  graded  to  the  Nevada  State 
line,  and  workmen  have  been  moved  further  east. 

Wisconsin. — The  valuation  of  property  in  this  new 
State  is  returned  at  $211,270,349,  being  an  increase  of 
$57,043,729  during  the  past  year. 

American  Shipping. — This  branch  of  public  industry 
has  suffered  seriously  by  the  events  of  the  war.  In 
1861  the  total  of  registered  and  enrolled  shipping  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  amounted  to  5,539,812 
tons;  at  the  close  of  1866  it  had  declined  to  4,310,775 
tons,  being  a  diminuation  in  six  years  of  1,229,037  tons. 

New  Orleans. — A  dispatch  of  the  23d  states  that  146 
deaths  from  fever  bad  taken  place  during  the  previous 
48  hours.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  from  the  epi- 
demic up  to  that  date  is  stated  to  be  1360. 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  23d  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold  143. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  110£;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  10Tf ;  ditto. 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  99£.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8.20 
a  $9.15.  Shipping  Ohio,  $9.50  a  $10.75.  St.  Louis 
extra,  $16.  California  wheat,  $2.75  ;  white  Michigan, 
$2.60  a  $2.75;  Amber,  $2.50.  No.  1  spring  wheat, 
$2.30.  Oats,  73  a  74  cts.  for  western  and  State.  Yel- 
low com,  $1.28  a  $1.31.  Middlings  cotton,  24  cts.;  New 
Orleans,  25  cts.  Philadelphia.  —  Superfine  flour,  $7.50 
a  $8.25  ;  extra,  $8.50  a  $9.50  ;  finer  brands,  $10  a  $14. 
California  wheat,  $2.70  a  $2.75  ;  amber,  $2.45  ;  red, 
$2.20  a  $2.40.  Rye,  $1.50.  Yellow  corn,  $1.40  ;  mixed 
western,  $1.35.  Oats,  60  a  75  cts.  for  good  and  prime. 
Clover-seed,  $8.50  a  $9.  Timothy,  $3.  The  receipts 
of  beef  cattle  reached  about  2900  head.  The  market 
was  dull  but  prices  were  without  any  material  change, 
extra  selling  at  14  a  15J  cts.,  fair  to  good,  12  a  13£  cts., 
and  common  at  9  to  11  cts.  per  lb.  net.  About  8,000 
sheep  sold  at  5  a  b\  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs,  $8.50  a 
$11.50  per  100  lbs.  net.  Cincinnati. — No.  1  red  wheat, 
$2.33  Corn,  $1.08.  Oats,  64  cts.  Rye,  $1.30.  St. 
Louis.— Prime  white  wheat,  $2.30  a  $2.45  ;  red  $2.20  a 
$2.40.  Spring  wheat,  $1.80  a  $1.85.  Corn,  $1.08  a 
$1.15.  Oats,  67  a  <!8  cts.  Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat, 
$1.92;  No.  2  $1.86.  Corn,  $1.03  a  $1.04.  Oats,  54£ 
cts.  Rye,  $1.19.  Baltimore. — Prime  red  wheat,  $2.50 
a  $2.70  ;  low  grades,  $2.20  a  $2.40.  Yellow  corn,  $1 .35. 
Oats,  67  a  70  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  Sibbila  Embree,  Pa.  $2,  vol.  41 ;  fro 
Isaac  Huestis,  Agt.,  O.,  for  Ann  Smith,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  fro 
Israel  Hall,  Ind.,  James  Woody  and  Robert  Cox,  i 
each,  vol.  41 ;  from  John  W.  Foster,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  4. 
from  J.  T.  Ballinger,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  Amy  i 
Hoopes,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Lewis  Passmore,  Pa.,  $2,  v< 
41  ;  from  Job  Huestis,  O.,  $2,  vol.41;  from  T.  Neav 
Cincinnati,  O.,  for  E.  M.  Neav.e,  $6,  vols.  39  40,  and  4 
from  George  Abbott,  Salem,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  fro 
Ruth  Foster,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  Sarah  Hoopes,  i 
$2,  vol.  40  ;  from  W.  C.  Ivins,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  Willia 
C.  Taber,  N.  B.,  $2,  vol.  40 ;  from  J.  S.  Fowler,  O.,  $ 
to  No.  52,  vol.  41  ;  from  Jas.  E.  Mott,  O.,  $3,  to  No.  5 
vol.  41  ;  from  George  Shar;  less,  per  J.  B.  Pusey,  Ps 
$2,  vol.' 41  ;  from  Mary  Thistlethwaite,  N.  Y.,  $2,  to  N 
17,  vol.  41 ;  from  M.  M.  Morlan,  Agt.,  O.,  for  Charli 
Satterthwait,  $2,  vol.  41,  and  for  Jonathan  Coffee,  $ 
vol.  41 ;  from  Caleb  Hoopes,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Aid  Associatio 
will  be  held  at  No.  112  North  Seventh  St.,  on  Seventl 
day  the  28th  inst.,  at  4  p.  m. 

Sarah  Lewis,  Secretary. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  who  have  charj 
of  this  Institution,  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixtl 
day,  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  at  2  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  10  a.  m.  ;  at 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  at  11 J  A.  m.,  on  the  saD 
day.  Samuel  Morris,  J 

Philada.  9th  mo.  25th,  1867.  Clerk.  I 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORED 
PERSONS. 

Principal  Teachers  are  wanted  for  these  schools, 
open  about  the  first  of  Tenth  month.     Applicatii  11 
should  be  made  at  once  to 

Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  St. 

Elton  B.  Gifford,  457  Marshall  St. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted,  a  well  qualified  Female  Teacher,  of  ener 
and  experience,  to  teach  Grammar,  History,  &c, 
Friends'  Select  School  for  Boys,  in  this  city. 
For  further  information  apply  to 

Thomas  Lippincott,  No.  413  Walnut  St, 
Charles  J.  Allen,  No.  304  Arch  St. 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  South  Fifth 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  No.  702  Race  St. 


FRIENDS'  FREED  MEN  ASSOCIATION. 
A  Special  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held 
the  meeting-house  on  Arch  street,  on  Fifth-day,  1 
mo.  10th,  1867,  at  7.30  p.m.    The  attendance  of  all 
terested  is  particularly  requested. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Board, 

John  B.  Garrett, 
Richard  Cadbury, 
Yardley  Warner, 
Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  1867.  Committee1! 


Died,  on  the  4th  of  Ninth  month,  at  the  residence 
her  father,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Mary  K.  Passmo:! 
daughter  of  Everett  G.  and  the  late  Elizabeth  H.  Pi 
more,  in  the  37th  year  of  her  age.    Her  daily  life 
conversation  seemed  to  say  to  those  around  her,  " 
hold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it  unto  me  accordi 
to  Thy  will,"  and  she  was  enabled  to  live  so  close! 
her  Redeemer,  that  when  she  came  to  lie  on  a  dying 
she  could  say  "  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  rest  in 
arms  of  my  Saviour."    A  short  time  before  her  depi 
ture  she  expressed  her  belief  that  "  the  work  was  ni 
fully  accomplished  ;"  and  she  soon  after  entered,  as 
believe,  into  the  fulfilmeut  of  the  promise,  "  Whosoe' 
shall  confess  me  before  men,  will  I  also  confess  beft 
my  Father  and  the  holy  angels." 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  the  Eighth  month,  1867,  Gra> 

wife  of  Joseph  Evans,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  1 
loved  member  and  elder  of  Springfield  Particular  a 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania.  Having  ea 
chosen  "  that  good  part,"  her  life  was  consistent  w 
the  self-denying  religion  of  her  crucified  Lord.  E' 
cheerful  and  affectionate,  her  spirit  clothed  with  I 
seasoning  virtue  of  Divine  grace,  she  was  watchful 
perform  her  various  social  and  ieligious  duties,  and 
minister  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  others,  I 
call  was  sudden,  but  her  well  spent  life  affords  an 
grounded  hope  that,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Chi 
Jesus,  she  has  entered  iitto  eternal  rest. 
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serve,  as  well  as  where  our  affections  were  placed  ; 
and  either  more  or  less  proximately — being  "  good 
to  the  use  of  edifying" — would  tend  to  His  praise 
and  glory.  How  much  better  would  be  a  restrain 
ed  and  imposing  silence,  which  tends  so  much  to 
our  own  preservation,  as  well  as  to  leaven  others 
into  something  of  the  gentleness  and  heavenly- 
mindedness  of  the  true  christian.  "  Either  be 
silent,"  said  Pythagoras,  "  or  say  something  that 
is  better  than  silence."  And  we  remember  the 
testimony  of  a  worthy  man,  now  deceased,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  good  to  have  frequent  intervals 
of  silence  in  conversation;  in  order  that  the  mind 
might  turn  inward,  and  feel  after  the  quickening 
power  of  that  anointing,  which  alone  can  preserve 
and  lead  safely.  Our  own  Discipline,  on  this  sub- 
ject, has  the  following  lively  exhortation  :  "  Fre- 
quent waiting  in  stillness  on  the  Lord  for  the  re- 
newal of  strength,  keeps  the  mind  at  home  in  its 
proper  place  and  duty,  and  out  of  all  unprofitable 
association  and  converse,  whether  amongst  those 
of  our  own  or  other  professions.  Much  hurt  may 
accrue  to  the  religious  mind  by  long  and  frequent 
conversation  on  temporal  matters,  especially  by 
interesting  ourselves  unnecessarily  in  them ;  for 
there  is  a  leaven  in  that  propensity,  which  being 
suffered  to  prevail,  indisposes  and  benumbs  the 
soul,  and  prevents  its  frequent  ascendings  in 
iving  aspirations  towards  the  fountain  of  eternal 
ife." 

If  we  will  but  reflect  how  much  we  ourselves 
have  been  influenced  in  earlier  life,  as  well  as  later, 
by  the  remarks  and  conversation  of  others,  we 
cannot  but  have  forcibly  presented  our  correspond- 
ing influence  on  those  with  whom  we  more  or  less 
intimately  associate.  This  very  responsible  talent 
of  influence  over  others — perhaps  greater,  and  add- 
ing to  our  accountability  in  every  particular,  more 
than  we  appreciate — is,  it  may  be,  in  no  respect 
more  so  than  in  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  speech 
Then  when  those  around  us  perceive — for  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh — 
and  especially  the  dear  children,  that  our  affec- 
tions are  most  set  upon  the  things  below, — upon 
the  things  of  this  life-hold  tenement  of  clay,  not 
properly  our  own  but  lent  for  a  season — will  it  not 
be,  in  effect,  so  far  as  our  influence  extends,  to 
"  offend  oue  of  the  little  ones"  that  Christ  alluded 
to,  or  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  all  ?  The 
fleshly  mind  loves  words.  But  how  desirable  to 
uphold  on  every  occasion  the  standard  of  the  cross 
— to  keep  to  the  restrictions,  and  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Truth.  As  well  as,  in  consideration 
of  the  shortness,  with  the  great  uncertainty  of 
this  fearfully  responsible  life,  to  heed  the  poet's 
lines — 

"  Let  all  our  meetings  now  be  made 
Subseruienl  to  each  other's  yood ; 
For  eartlily  joys  must  quickly  fade, 
Nor  can  they  yield  substantial  food." 

Perhaps  in  no  way  can  our  falling  short  in  re- 
spect to  the  fruit  of  the  lips  be  more  forcibly  pre- 
sented than  by  the  conscious  reflection  of  what 


For  "The  Friend." 

Our  Conversation. 

Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  becometh  the 
pel  of  Christ;"  was  the  language  of  the  in- 
red  Apostle  to  the  Philippians.  And  to  the 
hesians  he  writes:  "Let  no  corrupt  communi- 
ion  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  uhich 
food  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister 
tee  unto  the  hearers."  Here  the  noble  faculty 
speech,  truly  one  of  the  Creator's  invaluable 
ts,  appears  to  have  reference,  in  the  limitation 
the  Apostle,  to  the  improvement  both  of  those 

0  exercise  it,  and  of  those  who  listen  to  it; 
t,  after  another  precept  of  the  same  Apostle, 
n  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly 
dom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had 
ay  have)  our  conversation  in  the  world." 
[t  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  some  circles  we 
'e  often  noticed  with  jealous  fear,  not  only  the 
jects  of,  with  the  indefinitely  prolonged  con- 
sation,  but  the  almost  unbridled  license  given 
the  "unruly"  member  on  the  topics  that  so 
ch  prevail ;  while  perhaps  not  a  word  is 
3red,  nor  a  thought  indulged,  in  reference  to 

relation  of  all  these,  with  ourselves  too,  to  that 
ven  unseen,  which  as  "  strangers  and  pilgrims" 

!,  with  life's  most  uncertain  scene  before  us, 

should  earnestly  strive  to  be  prepared  for. 

as,  too  oft,  the  pleasures,  the  treasures,  the 
ety,  the  interests  of  the  heavenly  country  unto 
ch,  as  professing  christians,  we  claim  to  be 
nd,  are  apparently  overlooked  or  forgotten  for 

perishable  and  unsatisfying  enjoyments  of  a 
and  fading  world.     Well  may  we  ponder 

ther  the  great  things  which  our  Father  in 
pen  has  done  for  us — the  unspeakable  obliga- 
s  we  are  under  to  Him,  the  sustaining  com- 

1  of  His  grace,  with  reflections  upon  the  daily 
lays  of  His  mercy,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness 
hether  these  are  the  blessings  we  dwell  upon 
magnify  ?  or  whether  we  do  not  too  much  lay 
elves  open  to  the  imputation  of  the  poet  in 
unting  "  The  God  that  made  them  an  in- 
er  on  their  joy,"  so  as  too  often  in  the  excite- 
t  of  social,  if  not  frivolous  conversation,  to 

away  from   Him  who  speaketh,  or  would 
k  to  us  from  heaven. 

e  would  by  no  means  commend  formal  reli- 

9  converse,  least  of  all,  what  may  be  called  would  be  our  feelings,  if  through  some  sudden 
ious  cant ;  but  instead  thereof,  that  heartfelt  arrest  or  unexpected  prostration  by  disease,  the 
tion  and  allegiance  to  God,  which  in  all  we  mind  alone  being  free,  we  should  have  to  scru- 
>r  do  would  manifest  whom  we  professed  tojtinize,  in  retrospect,  our  many  words,  with  that 


helping  or  hindering  effect — that  heaven-inviting 
or  earthly  leavening  influence — which  we  have 
been  instrumental  in  leading  to.  Feeling,  at  the 
same  time,  the  full  force  of  the  precept  of  the 
Saviour,  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire  :  "  By 
thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  condemned."  May  it  be  that  when 
the  Lord's  "  book  of  remembrance"  is  opened,  and 
we  judged  according  to  what  is  written  therein, 
the  law  of  love  may  be  so  engraven  in  the  heart, 
as  to  have  kept  it  near  to  Him,  the  Fountain  of 
love;  and  who  alone  can  cause  words  of  christian 
love  and  kindness,  though  in  the  way  of  caution 
or  reproof,  to  flow  towards  all  those  with  whom 
we  have  to  do. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Pacific  Railways. 

The  "  Pacific  Railroad"  conveys  the  idea  of  one 
long  road  reaching,  or  to  reach,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Pacific  coast ;  but  in  reality  Congress 
has  authorized  the  construction  of  several  roads, 
all  involving  important  interests,  and  all  destined 
to  aid  the  development  of  the  country. 

The  "  Central  Pacific,"  starting  in  California, 
has  been  already  built  for  more  than  150  miles 
eastward,  including  the  most  difficult  and  costly 
portion  of  the  work.  It  was  necessary  to  cross 
the  great  mountain  range  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  California,  and  to  make  a  long  tunnel  through 
solid  rock.  Every  obstacle,  however,  has  been 
successfully  overcome,  and  the  progress  of  the 
work  will  probably  be  comparatively  rapid  here- 
after. It  is  supposed  that  the  expense  of  making 
the  next  600  miles,  reaching  towards  Salt  Lake, 
will  not  be  greater  than  that  of  the  150  miles  now 
built. 

Three  roads  have  been  authorized,  commencing 
at  several  points  on  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri 
river.  The  most  northerly  starting  at  St.  Pauls, 
Minn.,  has  not  yet  been  commenced,  aud  is  pro- 
bably in  the  distant  future.  The  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  commencing  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  had 
recently  been  finished  for  a  distance  of  465  miles, 
and  was  progressing  at  a  rate  which  would  bring 
it  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
course  of  another  month  or  two.  About  200 
miles  to  the  south  of  this,  passing  through  the 
State  of  Kansas,  is  another  road  with  the  awkward 
title  of  the  "  Union  Pacific  Railway,  Eastern 
Division."  A  correspondent  of  the  X.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post  remarks  :  "  This  is  a  clumsy  nomencla- 
ture, aud  through  it  the  road  is  easily  confounded 
with  the  Pacific  Railroad,  or  the  Omaha  route. 
Indeed,  it  was  originally  intended  that  this  Kansas 
road  should  unite  with  the  more  northern  route, 
but  later  explorations  have  suggested  its  diversion 
in  a  southerly  direction,  and  its  continuance 
through  some  of  the  fairest  districts  and  most 
temperate  climes  in  our  vast  country,  until  it 
reaches  California,  and  opens  a  permanent  way  of 
communication,  out  of  the  reach  of  those  wintry 
severities  which  must  inevitably  seriously  affect 
the  travel  on  the  more  northern  routes. 

"There  is  something  grand  and  even  presump- 
tuous in  the  idea  of  building  a  railway  through  a 
vast  district  inhabited  by  Indians,  buffaloes,  ante- 
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lopes  and  prairie  dogs.  Hitherto  railroads  have 
resulted  from  tbe  needs  of  populous  communities, 
and  have  either  traversed  well-peopled  countries, 
or  connected  large  towns  and  cities.  The  Pacific 
railroads  reverse  the  usual  order  of  things.  In- 
stead of  passing  amid  scenes  of  human  life  and 
industry,  they  push  out  into  what  at  first  appears 
to  be  a  trackless  desert,  and  towns  spring  up  magi- 
cally along  tbe  route.  West  of  the  Missouri  there 
are  no  great  rivers  to  bear  commerce  or  provide  a 
highway  for  the  people.  Had  the  locomotive  never 
been  invented,  our  country  this  side  of  Kansas 
would  probably  have  been  nearly  as  well  populated 
as  under  present  circumstances ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  vast  fertile  plains  of  the  far  West 
would  remain  deserts  for  centuries  to  come  but 
for  the  railroad  system. 

"  To  the  mere  tourist  these  westeru  districts  are 
monotonous  and  unattractive.  A  ride  of  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  more  displays  only  a  tedious  repeti- 
tion of  rolling  prairie,  less  grand  to  the  eye  than 
the  perfectly  flat  prairie  district  of  Illinois,  and 
unvaried  by  trees,  excepting  along  the  banks  of 
the  muddy  Kansas  river.  Indeed,  this  district  is 
not  much  unlike  Central  Russia  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance, and  the  rivers,  slow  and  soiled  in  their 
waters  and  passing  between  their  precipitous 
walls  of  muddy  clay,  strikingly  resemble  the 
Russian  streams.  But  this  dull,  uninteresting 
country  is  capable  of  vast  changes.  The  Russian 
soil  is  sterile.  The  Kansas  soil  is  fertile.  Trees 
will  grow  on  these  prairies  if  once  planted,  while 
for  agriculture  and  tillage  they  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Comparing  the  Kansas  farms  and  their 
rich  virgin  soil  with  the  stony,  stumpy  acres 
through  which  the  New  England  farmer  has  to 
toil  for  years  and  years,  it  seems  wonderful  that 
New  England  is  not  wholly  deserted  for  the  West. 
Already,  indeed,  the  comparison  is  having  its 
natural  effect,  and  the  best  young  blood  of  our 
oldest  States  is  the  vitalizing  force  of  our  newest 
territories. 

"These  Kansas  farms  can,  moreover,  be  had  for 
the  asking.  The  government  will  give  a  farm  to 
any  man  who  will  settle  upon  it,  the  legal  formali- 
ties for  receiving  the  land  costing  about  fifteen 
dollars.  Other  lands  can  be  purchased  for  five 
and  six  dollars  an  acre,  though  on  the  line  of  the 
railway  it  costs  more.  Lot3  in  the  towns  which 
have  so  plentifully  sprung  up  along  this  railroad 
cost  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  town,  or  the 
advantages  of  their  location." 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  most  encouraging  cir- 
cumstance, that  each  of  these  unfinished  roads 
has  a  large  and  profitable  business  already.  As 
quickly  as  the  successive  sections  are  finished, 
locomotives  and  cars  are  needed  to  send  forward 
the  passengers  or  freight  awaiting  transportation. 
On  the  "  Central  Pacific,"  the  "  Union  Pacific," 
and  the  "  Union  Pacific  Railway,  Eastern  Divi- 
sion," the  rails  have  probably  been  laid  for  about 
900  miles. 

As  the  roads  are  thrown  forward  westward, 
towns  grow  up  and  settlements  are  formed  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  One  named  Ellsworth,  about 
two  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  river, 
built  upon  a  hitherto  uninhabited  plain,  had,  it  is 
stated,  in  two  months  a  population  of  1500  per- 
sons. The  buffalo,  antelopes  and  wolves,  retreated 
into  the  yet  undisturbed  wilderness,  keeping  out 
of  the  way  of  the  strange  intruders  upon  their  ac- 
customed haunts. 


Health,  peace,  content,  and  domestic  tender- 
ness are  the  sweets  of  life;  and  they  often  smile 
more  brightly  on  the  humble  roof  of  virtuous  in- 
dustry, than  on  the  mansions  of  the  rich. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Ritualism. 

The  attention  of  the  religious  world,  especially 
of  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  has  of 
latter  years  been  much  drawn  to  the  attempts  to 
introduce  into  that  society  a  variety  of  rites  and 
ceremonies  similar  to  those  practised  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  laid  aside  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  following  criticism  on  a  recent  work 
entitled  "  Directorium  Anglicanum,"  taken  from 
an  English  periodical  called  "The  Leisure  Hour," 
may  give  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  some 
idea  of  how  rapidly  a  portion  of  the  Church  of 
England  seem  to  be  sliding  back  into  those  things 
which  their  forefathers  were  led  to  bear  testimony 
against.  If  the  christian  church  could  fully  and 
feelingly  unite  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  the 
great  truth — that  Divine  worship  consists  in  com- 
munion between  the  soul  and  its  Creator,  that 
where  this  inward  and  spiritual  communion  does 
not  exist,  all  outward  actions  are  of  no  avail — the 
axe  would  indeed  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree 
of  ritualism.  So  strong  is  the  ^tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  substitute  the  means  for  the  end, 
that  where  symbols  are  used  to  represent  spiritual 
ideas,  the  ideas  themselves  are  wholly  or  partially 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  sacredness  is  attached  to 
the  symbol.  This  is  the  origin  of  all  idolatry, 
and  to  us  there  seems  to  be  an  idolatrous  tendency 
in  attaching  so  much  importance  and  sacredness 
to  vestments  and  ceremonies,  attitudes  and  ges- 
tures. 

'  Strange  and  grotesque  objects  have  been 
brought  forth  from  ancient  hiding-places,  absurd 
gestures  and  postures  are  practised,  and  priestly 
pretensions  are  made,  which  our  fathers  never 
dreamed  would  be  revived  outside  the  Church  of 
Rome.  As  a  handbook  or  guide  to  this  new  wor- 
ship, or  attempted  restoration  of  mediaeval  worship, 
the  "  Directorium  Anglicanum"*  has  been  pub- 
lished. It  contains  over  four  hundred  pages,  and 
sundry  pictures,  to  show  our  clergy  what  they 
ought  to  wear ;  and  dramatic  will  be  the  effect  if 
they  are  obedient  pupils.  The  whole  system  is 
intensely  Romish,  and  wants  very  little  but  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  Pope  to  be  altogether  so. 

"  According  to  Dr.  Lee  and  his  party,  the 
Eucharist  is  the  one  central  act  of  christian  wor- 
ship. Hence  the  communion  service  is  put  first 
in  the  '  Directorium  ;'  and,  because  they  view  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  sacrifice,  the  book  gives  ample 
details  concerning  the  '  altar.'  The  'altar'  is  to 
be  of  certain  dimensions,  its  top  is  to  be  of  one 
slab,  without  fracture  or  blemish,  &c.  Behind  it 
is  to  be  a  '  dossal-cloth,  reredos,  painting,  or 
triptych,'  with  a  cross  in  front.  Cerecloth  is  to 
be  laid  on  the  altar  slab,  over  it  a  super-frontal, 
before  it  a  frontal  or  an  antependium.  Along  the 
back  is  the  super-altar,  altar-gradine,  or  retable, 
bearing  two  lights  with  a  metal  cross  between, 
and  flower  vases.  Three  linen  cloths  are  to  lie 
upon  the  super-frontal,  one  of  them  with  five 
crosses  worked  upon  it  corresponding  with  the  five 
crosses  on  the  altar-stone ;  indeed,  all  altar  linen 
and  priestly  vestments  should  be  marked  with  a 


*  "  The  Directorium  Anglicanum  ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Directions  for  the  right  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, for  the  saying  of  Matins  and  Evensong,  and  for 
the  performance  of  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  according  to  the  ancient  use  of  tbe  Church  of 
England.  With  plan  of  chancel,  and  illustrations  of 
such  ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  ministers 
thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministration,  (as)  shall  be 
retained,  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this  Church  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  tbe  second  year 
of  tbe  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth."  Third  edition. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  George  Lee,  D.C.L. 


cross.    A  curtain  may  hang  at  each  end  of  thl 
altar,  and  the  crucifixion  carved  in  the  reredos.  i 
"  Description  of  all  the  objects  is  impossible 
but  the  character  and  novelty  of  many  will  be  ev 
deDt  by  the  names  they  bear:  credence,  piscina 
aumbrye,  sedilia,  chalice,  paten,  burse,  candli 
sticks,  incense,  cassock,  amice,  alb,  stole,  manipld 
girdle,  chasuble,  dalmatic,  tunic,  mitre,  gloveii 
sandals,  pastoral  staff,  crozier,  pall,  tippet,  biretti 
amyss,  and  many  others  equally  strange.    Th i 
vestments  and  ornaments  are  to  be  of  certain  pm 
cise  patterns,  materials,  and  colors,  and  the  ofd 
cials  are  to  observe  exactly  divers  forms  and  cen 
monies  from  the  moment  they  put  their  appan 
on  to  the  moment  they  take  it  off.    Bowing  an 
kneeling,  crossing  and  genuflexion,  and  oth< 
attitudes  and  gestures,  are  carefully  prescribed 
The  entire  system  is  most  elaborate,  and  requin! 
no  small  study  and  practice  before  it  can  lii 
learned  and  carried  out.    The  lighted  candles  I 
noon-day,  and  the  smoking  incense,  are  amotil 
the  simplest  incidents  in  this  dramatic  exhitj 
tion. 

"  At  p.  330  we  find  a  list  of  '  ornaments  of  tl 
Church,'  including  a  far  larger  array  than  will  1 
met  with  in  any  ordinary  Popish  place  of  worshi 
As  an  example,  we  copy  the  portion  relating 
what  is  called  the  '  credence,'  a  small  side-tab 
placed  near  the  communion-table  : — '  The  cruel 
viz.,  one  cruet  or  flagon  for  the  wine;  one  oru' 
for  the  water  of  mixture  ;  a  canister  for  wafers 
breads ;  a  spoon  ;  a  perforated  spoon  ;  one  offerto  j 
basin  or  alms-dish;  offertory  bags;  a  chalice-cov 
of  linen  and  lace  for  veiling  the  blessed  sacramei 
a  metal  basin  ;  ciborium  and  a  metal  plate  ;  sundjl 
maniples  or  napkins;  ampulla  (only  used  in  t.j 
consecration  of  churches  and  in  anointing  the  sic'j, 
in  which  latter  case  it  is  called  the  Holy  Oil  Sto  f 
— the  ampulla  is  also  used  in  the  coronation  sil 
vice.')    Equally  abundant  provision  is  requir  '; 
for  the  sacrarium,  the  piscina,  the  chancel,  t| 
nave,  the  sacristy,  &c." 

Eggs  by  Weight. — A  dozen  of  eggs  is  a  lit 1 1 
more  definite  quantity  than  a  dozen  of  potato  i  * 
but  still  a  very  indefinite  quantity.  A  dozen;  ,' 
eggs  from  little,  scrawny,  ill-kept  chickens,  s|| 
for  the  same  price  as  a  dozen  from  large,  wffll1 
kept  fowls,  while  the  difference  between  thenulf 
as  great  as  the  disparity  between  the  hens  tlJ'F 
laid  them.  Purchasers  in  the  market  take  th  ■ 
chances  for  big  and  little,  and  each  gets  a  i  r 
average.  But  it  is  not  so  with  producers,  »)'" 
here  is  where  the  injustice  occurs.  The  mann  , 
raises  choice  fowls  and  keeps  them  in  good  con  J11 
tion,  sells  large,  rich  eggs  for  the  same  price  ]  - 
dozen  that  is  paid  for  others  one-third  small ltllt 
This  operates  as  a  discouragement  to  raising  g<  |r 
hens,  and  as  a  premium  on  poor  ones. 

A  writer  in  the  Canada  Farmer  insists  t 
eggs  should  be  sold  by  the  pound,  as  well  as  m 
and  butter,  and  gives  the  difference  in  the  averP 
weight  of  a  dozen  of  eggs  from  different  breed  - 
fowls,  as  follows : 

Common  fowls,    .       .       1  lb    6   oz.  F" 
Spanish,     .       .       .       1  lb    91  oz.  ,¥ 
Gray  Dorking,     .       .       1  lb  10  oz.f* 
Gray  Dorking  and  Brama    1  lb  14  oz. 
Gray  Dorking  and  Cochin    1  lb  15  J  oz.  f 11 
These  are  the  differences  in  tbe  average  weil*9 
from  different  breeds.    Should  we  compare  |?'»! 
poorest  specimens  of  the  poorest  breeds,  with  IN 
best  specimens  of  the  best,  we  would  find  a  dil 
ence  of  fully  one  half,  and  yet  all  are  sold  at  I  - 
same  price.    We  buy  and  sell  nothing  at  so  h 
an  adjustment  of  quantity  to  price  as  eggs,  exi 
when  we  buy  wood  by  the  load.    Even  ap  ' :  S 
and  peaches,  when  sold  by  number,  have  the  p ' 
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listed  to  the  size.  But  big  or  little,  an  egg  is 
egg. —  Wisconsin  Farmer. 


We  give  the  following  communication  for  the 
iy  good  sentiments  it  contains,  though  the 
bor  has  evidently  misunderstood  the  meaning 
the  essay  to  which  allusion  is  made.  That 
d  people  may  be  greatly  tried  with  drowsiness 
neeting  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  there  was 
intention  to  convey  any  other  idea  than  that, 
jarnest  wrestling  and  seeking  Divine  help  it 
Id  be  overcome. — Editor.] 

For  "The  Friend." 

Whilst  I  wish  to  be  tender  of  the  feelings  of 
ry  one,  I  also  feel  that  I  must  not  be  altogether 
at  when  in  my  view,  anything  is  thrown  be- 

the  public  that  has  a  tendency  to  encourage 
■actice  so  inconsistent  as  drowsiness  or  sleep- 
in  our  meetings  for  worship.  If  I  have  taken 
ght  view  of  the  matter  contained  in  "  The 
md"  a  few  weeks  back  relative  to  the  "  thorn 
he  flesh,"  the  idea  is  there  put  forth  that  the 
!  unbecoming  behaviour  of  sleeping  in  meet 

or  at  least  of  being  worried  with  sleep,  is 
ething  permitted  for  our  good.    Oh  !  no.  I 

I  may  unhesitatingly  say  that  He  whom  we 
thus  assembled  to  worship,  will  arise  for  the 

wrestlers,  and  enable  them  to  know  a  gather- 
as  under  his  canopy,  and  be  made  to  feel  that 
lour  in  his  presence  is  better  than  a  thousand 
where. 

0  such  as  are  thus  tried  I  would  say,  He,  if 
jht  unto,  will  change  the  dull,  drowsy,  lifeless 
ting,  at  least  at  times,  into  a  feast  of  fat  things  ; 

instead  of  dreading  the  hard  struggle  you 
ergo  to  keep  awake,  you  will  greet  the  return- 
day  and  hours  for  meeting  with  joy  :  being 
)led  to  cast  every  drowsy  feeling  under  foot, 
some  this  may  seem  a  hard  task,  but  let  me 
thee,  my  brother,  or  my  sister,  have  we  a  hard 
ter?  or  doth  He  require  that  of  us  which  He 
not  enable  us  to  perform  ?  Surely  none  will 
j  its  being  mockery  to  go  to  meeting  and  go 
eep. 

am  aware  that  we  may  have  our  minds  occu- 
with  vain  thoughts,  altogether  displeasing  to 

1  whom  we  are  professing  to  worship,  and 
i  be  far  other  than  true  worshippers,  though 
agers  to  a  feeling  of  drowsiness.  Let  each 
of  us,  then,  wrestle  for  ability  to  overcome 
to  perform  that  worship  which  is  acceptable 
he  Divine  sight :  not  indulging  in  vain  or 
Dg  thoughts,  one  meeting-day  after  another, 
ranking  the  snares  of  the  enemy  with  the 
stions  of  patient  sufferers  who  may  have  long 
e  the  pains  of  the  body;  many  of'  whom  are 
city  set  on  a  hill  which  cannot  be  hid,  diffus- 
light  to  all  around ;  choice  vessels  in  the 
ter's  house,  sounding  forth  his  praise  in  the 
uage  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  To  these 
ie  say,  Go  on  patient  sufferers,  keep  your  eyes 
le  unto  Him  who  can  release  you  when  He 

meet,  and  will  support  you  through  every 
the  scene,  and  in  his  own  time  say,  "  It  is 
gh."  But  to  those  who  sleep  in  our  meetings 
)uld  say,  Arise  !  shake  yourselves  from  the 
iy's  grasp,  apply  unto  the  Fountain  of  all 

and  strength,  and  you  will  find  Him  to  be  a 
ker  of  the  evil  one  in  every  temptation,  and 

not  permit  the  true,  unceasing  wrestler  to 
I  instead  of  worshipping  Him  when  assembled 
liat  purpose. 

hat  is  more  discourging  to  the  young  when 
nbled  for  divine  worship,  than  to  see  those  to 
n  they  look  up  to  as  examples,  striving  with 
>?  Surely  it  would  be  vain  for  such  to  invite 
lear  youth  to  come  away  from  the  vanities  of 


life.  Ah !  my  dear  friends,  were  we  enough  con- 
cerned to  show  to  the  world  that  we  are  walking 
in  the  footsteps  of  our  worthy  predecessors;  many 
of  whom  sealed  their  allegiance  to  the  testimonies 
of  the  gospel  with  their  blood;  but  which  testi- 
monies, not  a  few  among  us  are  trampling  on,  or 
esteeming  them  of  but  little  importance,  prefer- 
ring to  be  considered  a  man  amongst  men  rather 
than  be  counted  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake;  I  say 
were  we  enough  concerned  to  support  these  testi- 
monies uncompromisingly,  in  the  face  of  the 
worldly  wise,  how  inviting  would  our  meetings 
for  Divine  worship  be  :  a  people  gathered  under 
the  holy  canopy  of  the  Almighty,  partaking  of 
his  lifegiving  presence,  and  whose  every  day  walk 
spoke  in  stronger  language  than  words,  that  their 
treasures  were  not  on  earth.  From  such  the  invi- 
tation would  go  forth,  Come  and  follow  us  as  we 
are  following  Christ. 

Oh  !  that  all  Friends  would  be  persuaded  to  lay 
these  things  to  heart  before  some  of  us  who  might 
be  prepared  to  fill  the  vacant  places  of  those  faith- 
ful ones  who  have  been  gathered  to  their  eternal 
rest,  may  be  cast  out  and  others  be  called  in  who 
will  stand  for  the  law  and  the  testimony ;  not 
sleepers  but  true  worshippers,  seeking  to  possess 
the  life  of  Christ,  which  is  the  soul  of  Christianity, 
and  without  which  the  highest  professions  are 
unavailing  and  unacceptable.  Oh  !  that  we  may 
come  to  know  that  because  He  liveth  we  live  also 


Religious  Persecution  in  England. — A  dis- 
senter named  Forstee  is  in  jail  at  Tantan,  Somer 
setshire,  for  the  crime  of  having  refused  to  pay  a 
church  rate  of  a  few  shillings.  He  was  sued  in 
the  Bishop's  Court,  and  condemned  to  pay  costs 
amounting  to  something  more  than  £147.  As  he 
was  too  poor  to  pay  this  sum,  his  property,  at  last 
accounts,  was  soon  to  be  sold.  He  will  be  left 
without  a  penny,  a  warning  to  all  other  dissenters 
to  let  the  Establishment  pick  their  pockets  with 
out  making  any  resistance. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  Job  Smeeton,  tenant 
farmer  at  Sibbertoff,  Northamptonshire.  He  voted 
against  the  imposition,  in  a  double  sense,  of  a 
church  rate,  refused  to  pay  his  quota,  and  was 
notified  by  the  agent  of  his  landlord,  the  honor 
able  F.  W.  C.  Villiers,  to  vacate  his  farm.  In  a 
manly  letter  to  Villiers,  J.  Smeeton  says  : 

"  I  am  the  oldest  tenant  upon  your  estate  in 
this  neighborhood,  myself  and  my  father  having 
occupied  some  part  of  it  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years.  We  have  also,  although  nonconformists, 
been  recently  solicited  to  contribute  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  parish  church,  and  have  cheer- 
fully complied.  I  should,  therefore,  have  thought 
that  an  English  gentleman,  especially  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Villiers,  would  have  hesitated  before 
adopting  so  extreme  and  peremptory  a  proceeding. 
Similar  acts  on  the  part  of  churchmen,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  in  this  neighborhood  have  already 
attracted  some  public  attention  ;  so  I  confess  to 
no  special  surprise  at  the  course  you  have  thought 
fit  to  pursue.  Your  neighbor,  Captain  Ashby,  of 
Naseby  Woolleys,  refused  a  farm  to  the  late 
Henry  Smeeton  simply,  solely  and  avowedly  be- 
cause he  was  a  nonconformist.  Even  in  this 
village  we  have  seen  a  little  girl  turned  out  of  the 
national  school  —  though  the  school  had  been 
partly  built  by  public  money — because  the  parents 
of  the  child,  beiug  members  of  a  Baptist  church, 
had  not  had  her  christened."  *  *  *  "I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  the  reasons  why,  as  a  non- 
conformist, I  object  to  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  auother  mau's  religion.  With  those 
reasons  every  intelligent  Englishman  is  already 
familiar;  and  large  majorities  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  resolved  that  such  an  anomaly 


shall  no  longer  exist,  and  that  church  rates  shall 
be  abolished.  And  I  am  thankful  to  know  that 
the  reformed  Parliament  will  amend  6ome  other 
matters  that  at  present  are  at  issue  between 
churchmen  and  ourselves.  In  conclusion,  I  thank 
you  for  the  explicitness  of  your  agent's  note. 
You  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  one  of  the 
last  of  English  landlords  who  turned  out  of  his 
farm  a  tenant  because  he  refused  to  pay  church 
rates."— E.  Post. 


Selected  for  "  The  Kriend." 

Oh  !  that  children  and  all  people  would  be  care- 
ful in  their  very  early  years,  and  as  they  grow  up 
and  advance  in  life,  to  mind  the  "reproofs  of  in- 
struction" in  their  own  breasts;  they  are  known 
to  be  "  the  way  of  life,"  divine  life  to  the  soul. 
This  something,  though  they  know  not  what  it  is, 
that  checks  them  in  secret  for  evil,  both  before 
and  after  they  yield  to  the  temptation,  warning 
them  beforehand  not  to  touch  or  taste,  and  after- 
wards condemning  them  if  they  do  so;  and  in- 
wardly inclining  them  to  a  life  of  religion  and 
virtue — this  is  the  very  thing,  dear  young  people, 
whereby  God  worketh  in  you,  to  will  and  to  no; 
and  by  which  he  will  if  you  cleave  to  it,  and  work 
with  it,  enable  you  to  work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling  before  him.  Despise  it 
not,  do  no  violence  to  its  motions ;  love  it,  cherish 
it,  reverence  it ;  hearken  to  its  pleadings  with  you  ; 
give  up  without  delay  to  its  requirings,  and  obey 
its  teachings.  It  is  God's  messenger  for  good  to 
thy  immortal  soul  :  its  voice  in  thy  streets  is  truly 
the  voice  of  the  living  God  :  its  call  is  a  kind  in- 
vitation to  thee  from  the  throne  of  grace.  Hear 
it,  and  it  will  lead  thee;  obey  it,  and  it  will  save 
thee  :  it  will  save  thee  from  the  power  of  sin  and 
Satan  ;  it  will  finally  lead  thee  to  an  inheritance 
incorruptible  in  the  mansions  of  rest,  the  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. — 
From  the  Journal  of  Jacob  Scott. 


The  Earth  Eaten  by  the  People  of  Borneo. — 
The  London  Chemical  News  gives  the  composi- 
tion of  the  clay  which  is  eaten  so  extensively  by 
the  natives  of  Borneo.  It  states  that  some  years 
ago  the  manager  of  the  Orange-Nassau  colliery, 
near  Zandjermasin,  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  found 
that  many  of  his  workpeople  (natives)  consumed 
large  quantities  of  a  kind  of  clay;  a  sample  of 
this  material  was  forwarded  to  Batavia  for  analy- 
sis, and  the  following  is  the  result  in  100  parts : 
Pitcoal  resin  (organic  matter  volatile  at  red  heal)  15.4 
Pure  Carbon  "  "  «  15.9 

Silica  "  "  11  38.3 

Alumina  "  "  "  27.7 

Iron  pyrites  "  "  "  2.7 

100.0 


The  Distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth. — At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  Prof.  Newcomb 
read  a  paper,  on  a  "  new  determination  of  the 
distance  of  the -sun,"  the  calculations  having  been 
made  at  the  Washington  Observatory.  Ten  years 
since  astronomers  began  to  suspect  that  the  value 
of  the  sun's  distance  found  by  Encke  from  the 
transits  of  Venus,  observed  in  1761  and  17(i!t, 
was  largely  in  error.  This  distance,  95.300,000 
miles,  had  long  been  received  as  the  standard. 
But  all  the  modern  tests  which  could  be  applied 
to  it  indicated  that  it  was  about  three  million--  jl 
miles  too  great.  Iu  the  year  1802  circulars  were 
issued  independently  from  the  observatories  of 
Washington  aud  Pulkowa,  (the  Russian  national 
observatory  situated  near  St.  Petersburg,)  inviting 
the  cooperation  of  astronomers  everywhere  in  a 
general  attempt  to  determine  the  parallax  of  Ma  a 
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at  apposition  of  that  year.  The  plan  was  gener- 
ally adopted,  and  nearly  every  active  observatory 
in  the  world  engaged  in  the  observations,  which 
occupied  ten  weeks.  It  was  the  most  extended 
cooperate  effort  on  the  part  of  astronomers  which 
had  been  made  during  the  century. 

Through  the  pressure  of  other  duties  and  the 
illness  of  the  astronomer  who  had  proposed  the 
work,  the  Pulkowa  observatory  had  not  been  able 
to  undertake  the  discussion  of  this  great  mass  of 
observations,  so  that  for  five  years  their  result  re- 
mained unknown.  Last  winter  an  arrangement 
was  made  between  the  observatories  at  Washing 
ton  and  Pulkowa,  by  which  this  discussion  was 
placed  in  possession  of  the  speaker,  to  be  executed 
and  published  by  authority  of  the  Naval  Observa 
tory.  It  is  now  complete,  and  the  sun's  distance 
is  determined  to  be  92,340,000  miles,  and  the 
velocity  of  light  is  thus  reduced  to  185,500  miles 
per  second. — Set.  Amer. 


Original. 

THE  YOUNG  CHRISTIAN. 

"  Wisdom  is  the  grey  hair  to  man,  and  unspotted  life, 

old  age."  Prov. 

She  'though  ber  years  scarce  numbered  a  decade, 

Was  in  experience  old,  and  truly  wise 

Above  earth  s  wisdom.    In  the  school  of  Christ 

She  had  received  instruction,  and  had  learn'd 

To  overcome  all  self,  which  is  indeed 

High  knowledge,  seldom  taught,  but  of  much  worth. 

To  other  minds,  in  condescending  love, 

She  sacrificed  superior  judgment ; 

And,  unto  those  she  better  far  might  teach, 

Would  patient  listen.    She  has  gone  from  Earth  ! 

Her  daily  ministrations  closed  to  all 

With  whom  she  had  companionship  ; — no  more 

Her  voice  instructively  shall  speak — no  more 

Her  bright  examplel   in  another  world 

She  breathes  a  purer  ether,  and  her  lips 

Now  sing  Hosannas  unto  Him  who  holds 

The  key  of  Heaven's  gate;  who  has  declared, 

"  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become 

Like  children,  teachable,  obedient, 

Ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter." 

Ninth  mo.  1867. 


Selected. 

CHRIST'S  SYMPATHY. 
If  Jesus  came  on  earth  again, 

And  walked  and  talked  in  field  and  street, 
Who  would  not  lay  his  human  pain 

Low  at  those  heavenly  feet? 

And  leave  the  loom,  and  leave  the  lute, 
And  leave  the  volume  on  the  shelf, 

To  follow  Him,  unquestioning,  mute, 
If 'twere  the  Lord  himself? 

How  many  a  brow  with  care  o'erworn, 
How  many  a  heart  with  grief  o'erladen, 

How  many  a  man  with  woe  forlorn, 
How  many  a  mourning  maiden, 

Would  leave  the  baffling  earthly  prize, 
Which  fails  the  earthly  weak  endeavour, 

To  gaze  into  those  holy  eyes, 
And  drink  content  for  ever  I 

His  sheep  along  the  cool,  the  shade, 
By  the  still  watercourse  He  leads  ; 

His  arms  upon  His  breast  are  laid  ; 
His  hungry  ones  He  feeds. 

And  I,  where'er  He  went  would  go, 

Nor  question  where  the  path  might  lead, 

Enough  to  know  that  here  below 
I  walked  with  God,  indeed  I 

If  it  be  thus,  O  1  Lord  of  mine, 

In  absence  is  Thy  love  forgot; 
And  must  I,  when  1  walk  repine, 

Because  I  see  Thee  not? 

If  this  be  thus,  if  this  be  thus, 

Since  our  poor  prayers  yet  reach  Thee,  Lord  ; 
Since  we  are  weak,  once  more  to  us 

Reveal  the  living  Word  I 

O  I  nearer  to  me,  in  the  dark 

Of  life's  low  hours,  one  moment  stand, 

And  give  me  keener  eyes  to  mark 
The  moving  of  Thy  hand. 


Selected. 

LIGHT. 

Hark  I  through  the  dense  and  misty  air 

There  is  rising  slowly  a  startled  prayer, 

A  piercing  cry  through  the  gathering  night, 

A  wild  entreaty — "  O,  give  us  light !" 

And  straining  eyes  through  the  darkness  peer, 

Earnestly  asking  if  day  be  near. 

Light  I  Light  I  For  we  cannot  see 
Things  as  they  are  and  ought  to  be  I 
Dangers  are  round  us — and  O,  for  light 
To  read  the  directions  of  God  aright  I 
His  "  hand-writing"  is  clear  and  wise  : 
01  that  the  darkness  would  leave  our  eyes! 

Light  for  the  rich,  for  they  do  not  know 
The  duties  that  from  their  station  grow  I 
Light  for  the  scorned  and  trodden  poor, 
To  help  them  to  suffer  and  still  endure  I 
Light  for  the  nations  that  groaning  lie 
'Neath  the  weight  of  darkness  and  misery  1 

Light  to  live  in  this  troublous  time, 

When  terror  gathers  in  every  clime ; 

Light  to  die,  to  dispel  the  gloom 

That  curtains  grimly  the  opening  tomb, 

O  Thou  who  dwellest  where  there  is  no  night, 

Hear  us  in  heaven — O,  give  us  light! 

Marianne  Farningham. 


American  School  Books  for  Japan. — A  singu- 
lar evidence  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  English 
language  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  future  it  is 
to  be  the  basis  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of 
Japan,  and  that  American  school  books  are  to  be 
used  without  any  attempt  to  translate  them  into 
the  native  language.  The  Japanese  Commis- 
sioners, who  recently  visited  this  country,  after 
official  consultation,  gave  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.  an 
order  for  supplying  their  government  with  the 
books  hereafter  to  be  used.  The  first  shipment  of 
these  books  was  made  recently,  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  and  San  Francisco.  It  consists  of  sixty 
cases,  weighing  about  ten  tons,  including  the  fol- 
lowing : 

13,000  copies  of  Elementary  Arithmetics, 
Headers,  Grammars  and  Geographies — Colton's, 
Guyot's,  Cornell's,  Felter's,  Saunder's,  Sheldon's, 
Quackenbos's. 

1,000  copies  of  works  of  Wells,  YToumans, 
Cummings,  Hitchcock,  St.  John,  Kiddle,  and 
others  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Physiology  and  Astronomy. 

2,500  Webster's  Dictionaries,  of  different  kinds. 
600  Goodrich's  School  Histories. 
200  Tenney's  Natural  History. 
100  German  and  French  Dictionaries. 
400  Military  Books,  assorted. 
100  works  on  Practical  Science,  assorted. 
100  Guyon's  Wall  Maps. 
10,000  Specimen  Writing  Books. 
30  Wheaton  and  Woolsey's  Works  on  Interna- 
tional Law. 

Putnam's  Dictionary  of  Dates. 
Price's  Magnetic  Globes. 
Sheldon's  Reading  Charts. 
Medical  Books,  &c. 

— N.  American. 


Harvesting  in  Japan. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  rape,  wheat,  and 
barley  fields  begin  to  turn,  and  under  the  warm 
sun  this  ripening  is  rapidly  perfected.  Harvest- 
iug  begins  about  May  25,  and  lasts  through  June. 
These  dates  are  particularly  for  the  country  about 
Yeddo  Bay.  And  now,  in  whatever  direction  we 
may  look,  is  seen  smoke  rising  from  every  hillside 
and  valley.  The  farmers  are  pulling  the  rape. 
The  dry  stalks  are  gathered  in  heaps,  the  seed  is 
trodden  out,  the  refuse  is  burned,  and  the  ashes 
carefully  saved  for  manure.  The  few  days  that 
are  required  for  the  rape  harvest  bring  forward 
the  barley  to  its  ripening.    The  barley  harvest  is 


still  going  on  when  the  wheat  and  later  rape  come 
in,  making  the  month  of  June  a  busy  harvest 
month.  The  wheat  and  barley  are  cut  with  grass 
knives,  a  rude  kind  of  sickle.  The  morning's 
work  is  laid  in, the  sun  to  dry,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  heads  are  whipped  or  cut  off  by  a  hatchel 
of  bamboo,  or  sometimes  of  iron,  resembling  a 
rake  with  close-set,  short  pointed  teeth.  Mats 
are  spread  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  falling 
heads,  and  then  the  grain  is  beaten  out  with  a 
clumsy  flail.  The  threshed  grain  is  winnowed  or 
gathered  in  baskets  and  taken  to  the  farmyard, 
where  stands  a  farm  mill,  exact  counterpart  of 
those  found  in  every  New  England  farmyard  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Each  day's  work  is 
cleared  up  as  it  goes  along.  But  oftentimes  the 
harvest  season  is  interrupted  by  frequent  rains, 
when  the  Japanese  employ  a  process  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  grain  is  gathered  in  th'e  sheaf, 
and  carried  to  some  convenient  spot,  where  a  fire 
is  lighted.  The  farmer  holds  a  handful  of  the 
sheaf  in  one  hand,  and  with  a  lighted  wisp  of 
straw  in  the  other  singes  the  bearded  heads  till 
they  fall  from  their  stalks  in  a  heap  at  their  feet. 
This  process  is  repeated  till  all  the  grain  has  been 
treated  in  like  manner,  and  the  fire,  though  suffi- 
cient to  singe  the  awns  and  burn  off  the  straw, 
appears  to  do  no  injury  to  the  berry.  The  still 
warm  heap  is  gathered  up  and  taken  to  the  farm- 
house, where  the  grain  is  beaten  out  on  the 
granary  floor  of  hard  earth  or  oystershell  lime, 
and  after  this  scorching  separates  readily  from 
i he  remaining  chaff.  When  the  winnowing  is 
done  in  the  open  fields,  as  it  more  commonly  is, 
this  generally  falls  to  the  women's  share.  If 
there  is  a  fine  breeze  blowing,  the  winnowing  is 
done  by  the  simple  process  nature  indicates.  If 
the  breeze  is  wanting,  a  fan  made  of  the  out- 
spread fibers  of  the  palm-leaf,  covered  with  paper, 
supplies  it.  "  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,"  says 
the  ancient  record;  and  the  old  custom  still' 
holds  from  Judea's  hills  across  the  steppes  of' 
Asia  to  these  isles  of  the  sea. 


The  Malay's  Test  of  Honesty. — A  New  Eng-I1 
land  sea  captain,  who  visited  "India  beyond  the  1 
Ganges,"  was  boarded  by  a  Malay  merchant,  a1'1 
man  of  considerable  property,  and  asked  if  he  had! : 
any  tracts  which  he  could  part  with. 

The  American,  at  a  loss  how  to  account  foi1- 
such  a  singular  request  from  such  a  man,  inquired,,! 11 
"  What  do  you  want  of  tracts  ?  you  cannot  reac1? 
a  word  of  them."  True,  but  I  have  a  use  forfc 
them,  nevertheless.  Whenever  one  of  your  court!!1' 
trymen,  or  an  Englishman,  calls  on  me  to  trade)* 
I  put  a  tract  in  his  way,  and  watch  him.  If  mw 
reads  it  soberly,  and  with  interest,  I  infer  that  h<Mi 
will  not  cheat  me;  if  he  throws  it  aside  with  con 
tempt,  or  a  profane  oath,  I  have  nothing  more  t< 
do  with  him — I  cannot  trust  him. 


The  Human  Hand. — From  the  shoulder  to 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  there  are  thirty-two  distinc 
bones,  curiously  articulated  one  with  another 
which  could  not  be  imitated  with  any  expectatio) 
of  success,  viz.:  one  shoulder-blade,  one  collai 
bone,  one  arm-bone,  two  in  the  fore-arm,  eight  i' 
the  carpus  or  wrist,  five  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
two  in  the  thumb,  and  twelve  in  the  fingers  p 
Next  to  move  those  thirty-two  bones  in  all  th 
directions  they  are  designed  to  act,  there  is 


perfect  labyrinth  of  delicate  cordage,  whicl 
when  separated  and  distinctly  displayed,  show 
that  there  are  forty-six  muscles — and  some  anatt 
mists  make  more — to  extend,  bend,  turn,  clencl 
unclench,  nip,  squeeze,  and  make  all  the  movi 
ments  which  we  can  give  the  arm  and  hand  b 
simply  willing  to  do  so. 


... 
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But  in  order  that  the  mind  may  hold  positive 
ntrol  over  those  thirty  differently  formed  bones 
r  the  forty-six  muscles,  of  which  no  two  are 
ike,  there  are  long  Derves  running  like  tele- 
aphic  wires  from  the  arm-pit  to  the  smallest  fibre 
every  muscle.  From  the  plexus  in  the  axilla, 
arm-pit,  the  nerves  hold  communication, 
rough  the  intervention  of  other  nerve-threads, 
th  the  brain.  One  set  of  nerves,  or  rather 
egraph  cords,  convey  messages  to  the  fingers, 
d  another  set  send  back  word  to  the  brain  of 
e  reception  of  the  order,  and  how  business  is 
inspiring. 

Besides  all  these  complications,  to  nourish  and 
ep  the  several  parts  vitalized,  there  are  arteries, 
ins,  lymphatics,  absorbents,  exhalent  tubes  and 
sues  almost  beyond  enumeration,  to  keep  the 
lole  in  working  order.  And  when  in  good 
odition  what  power  it  exerts  !  It  conveys  an 
iffable  language,  which  even  brute  animals 
derstand.  It  menaces,  invites,  repels,  or  gives 
aracter  and  grandeur  to  the  expressions  of  an 
itor.  It  is  a  hammer,  a  vice,  a  punch,  wrench, 
lever,  a  pry,  a  force,  and  a  mighty  power  by 
ich  the  pyramids  were  reared,  cathedrals  called 

0  being  from  the  hardest  quarries;  and  all  that 
amazing,  surprising,  delicate  or  culculated  to 
?ance  civilization  in  art,  literature  and  science, 
iccomplished  by  those  wonderful  instruments — 
man  hands. 

Sponges. — M.  Newton's  Travels  and  Discov- 
es  in  the  Levant  contains  the  following  in 
erence  to  the  sponge-divers  of  the  Isle  of 
lymnos,  who  sail  in  a  fleet  of  caiques  for  the 
.st  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  during  May,  and 

1  up  annually  $80,000  worth  of  sponge : — 
^he  diver  descends,  holding  a  flat  stone  in  both 
ids,  to  assist  him  in  sinking,  to  which  stone  a 
d  is  fastened.  When  he  gets  to  the  bottom  he 
ts  this  flat  stone  under  his  arm  and  walks  about 
Search  of  sponges,  putting  them  in  a  net  hung 
.nd  his  neck  as  fast  as  he  uproots  them ;  he 
n  pulls  the  cord  as  a  signal,  and  is  drawn  up 
in.  It  is  said  that  the  divers  can  descend  to 
lepth  of  thirty  fathoms,  and  that  they  can 
lain  under  water  for  as  long  a  period  as  three 
lutes.  From  inquiries  which  I  have  made,  it 
s  not  appear  that  they  are  often  cut  off  by 
rks,  though  these  monsters  are  not  unfrequent 
the  southern  part  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is 
sible  that  the  rapid  descent  of  the  diver  may 
re  away  this  fish,  who  generally  seizes  his 
y  on  the  surface.    A  Calymniote  told  me  that 

most  terrible  sensation  he  had  ever  experi- 
ed  was  finding  himself  close  to  an  immense 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Under  the  root  of 
sponge  is  a  parasitical  substance  of  a  caustic 
ure.  This  often  bursts  when  the  sponge  is 
pended  round  the  diver's  neck,  and  the  liquid 
ontains  causes  deep  ulcers  in  his  flesh."  Be- 
■  exportation  the  sponges  are  cleansed  and 
;ad  out  in  fields  to  dry.  Acres  of  them  may 
s  be  seen  exposed  in  fine  weather.  Sponges 
sold  by  weight,  and  formerly  the  weight  used 
>e  increased  by  introducing  a  little  sand.  To 
rent  this  fraud,  the  merchants  insist  upon  their 
ig  filled  with  as  much  sand  as  they  can  hold, 
as  this  amount  can  be  accurately  calculated, 
s  deducted  from  the  gross  weight.  Hence 
3s  the  deposit  of  sand  which  a  new  sponge 
es  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 


fhat  a  pity°it|is  that  this  earth,  which  is  so 
of  God's  goodness,  should  be  so  empty  of  his 
ses  ;  and  that  of  the  multitudes  that  live  upon 
bounty,  there  are  so  few  that  live  to  His 
7> 


A  Great  Bridge. — The  bridging  of  the  British 
Channel  is  still  thought  feasible  by  scientific  men, 
both  in  England  and  France,  and  is  preferred  to 
the  project  of  constructing  a  tunnel  under  the 
sea.  A  French  engineer  has  made  a  plan  for  a 
bridge,  which  is  greatly  praised  by  the  Paris 
Moniteur.  According  to  that  journal,  the  bridge 
would  be  broad  enough  to  hold  a  double  line  of 
railway,  a  carriage-road  and  path  for  foot-passen- 
gers. There  would  also  be  space  for  a  row  of 
shops  along  this  Dover  and  Calais  road  which, 
once  established,  would,  no  doubt,  become  a  very 
popular  thoroughfare;  and  half  way  across  there 
would  be  a  restaurant.  The  bridge  would  rest 
on  a  series  of  thirty-two  vertical,  rectangular  iron 
piles,  each  pile  to  be  about  670  feet  high  and 
335  feet  broad.  The  depth  of  the  channel  be- 
tween the  two  points  named  is  found  to  be  not 
over  135  feet,  so  that  the  bridge  would  be  about 
535  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  journal  quoted 
continues  that  in  building  the  bridge  the  first 
step  taken  would  be  to  connect  the  iron  piles  by 
means  of  sixteen  cables  of  plaited  wire,  stretched 
in  parallel  lines  from  Shakspeare's  Cliff,  on  the 
English  side  of  the  channel,  to  Cape  Blanc  Nez, 
on  the. French  side,  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles.  The  body  of  the  bridge  would  thus  be 
formed  of  iron  trepses  stretched  from  pile  to  pile. 
The  French  engineer  believes  that  he  could  hang 
a  suspension  bridge  across  the  channel  from  cliff 
to  cliff.  In  his  eyes  it  is  only  a  question  of  pro- 
portion, and  he  argues  that  if  a  wire  of  a  certain 
strength  and  thickness  will  hang  extended  be- 
tween two  given  points,  then  if  the  strength  and 
thickness  of  the  wire  be  increased,  the  distance 
between  the  points  may  be  increased  propor- 
tionately. The  proposed  bridge  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  succession  of  bridges  from  pile  to  pile. 
Several  objections  to  the  monster  bridge  are  an- 
ticipated by  the  inventor  and  provided  against. 
The  iron  piles,  for  instance,  would  not  be  nice 
things  for  a  vessel  to  run  against;  but  they  would 
be  of  great  value  as  lighthouses,  and  accordingly 
each  pile  would  be  fitted  with,  a  signal  light 
The  cost  of  this  Anglo-French  bridge  is  estimated 
at  $80,000,000,  and  so  sanguine  is  the  French- 
man that  it  can  be  built,  that  he  has  deposited  his 
plans  with  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and 
actually  proposed  to  form  a  bridge-building  com- 
pany with  $80,000,000  capital. 

The  Secret. — "  I  noticed,"  said  Franklin,  "a 
mechanic,  among  a  number  of  others,  at  work  on 
a  house  erecting  but  a  little  way  from  my  office, 
who  always  appeared  to  be  in  a  merry  humor; 
who  had  a  kind  and  cheeerful  smile  for  every  one 
he  met.  Let  the  day  be  ever  so  cold,  gloomy,  or 
sunless,  a  happy  smile  danced  like  a  sunbeam  on 
his  cheerful  countenance.  Meeting  him  one 
morning,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  the  secret  of  his 
constant  happy  flow  of  spirits.  '  No  secret,  Doc- 
tor,' he  replied.  '  I  have  got  one  of  the  best  of 
wives,  and  when  I  go  to  work  she  always  has  a 
kind  word  of  encouragement  for  me;  and  when 
I  go  home  she  meets  me  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss  ; 
and  then  tea  is  sure  to  be  ready;  and  she  has 
done  so  many  little  things  through  the  day  to 
please  me,  that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
speak  an  unkind  word  to  any  body.'  "  What  in- 
fluence, then,  has  woman  over  the  heart  of  man, 
to  soften  it,  and  make  it  the  foundation  of  cheer- 
ful and  pure  emotions?  Speak  gently,  then; 
greeting,  after  the  toils  of  the  day  are  over,  costs 
nothing,  and  goes  far  toward  making  home  happy 
and  peaceful. 

There  is  no  complete  reformation  in  the  con- 
duct effected  without  a  revolution  in  the  heart. 


A  Tame  Lion. — When  visiting  the  French 
officer  in  command  at  Medeah.  General  Marey, 
wc  were  introduced  to  a  household  favorite,  of  its 
kind  as  peculiar  as  Prince  Puckler  Muskau's 
Abyssinian  : — "  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened, 
and  the  lion  entered  the  room,  the  man  only  lead- 
ing him  by  a  tuft  of  the  mane.  He  was  a  mag- 
nificent animal,  two  years  old,  and  full  grown,  all 
but  his  mane,  which,  although  but  a  foot  long, 
made  a  respectable  appearance.  He  did  not  seem 
to  care  about  our  being  strangers,  but  walking 
about  the  room  like  a  large  dog,  permitted  us  to 
take  liberties  with  him,  such  as  patting  him, 
shaking  a  paw,  and  making  him  exhibit  his  teeth 
and  claws.  He  showed,  however,  a  marked  pre- 
dilection in  favor  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and 
lying  down  before  them,  turned  on  his  back  to 
be  scratched.  After  a  scratch  or  two  he  began 
to  yawn,  and  was  fairly  settling  himself  for  a 
nap,  when  a  cigar  was  puffed  into  his  face, — a 
proceeding  he  evidently  did  not  approve  of.  Ris- 
ing in  a  hurry,  curling  up  his  lips,  and  wrinkling 
his  nose,  he  exposed  to  view  a  splendid  set  of 
teeth, — a  sure  sign  he  was  not  pleased;  a  hearty 
sneeze  seemed  to  restore  him  to  good  temper;  and 
bearing  no  malice,  he  returned  a  friendly  pat, 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Captain  Martenot,  who  had 
been  the  aggressor,  by  rubbing  his  head  caress- 
ingly against  his  knees." — Kennedy's  Algeria 
and  Tunis. 


Selected  for  "  The  Frien'l  " 

John  Bowron,  after  having  preached  the  gospel 
for  fifty-one  years,  finding  his  strength  decay,  de- 
sired his  son  Henry  to  go  to  a  meeting  and  ac- 
quaint Friends,  that  his  days  were  almost  spent, 
which  he  having  done,  many  Friends  came  to  see 
him.  Two  days  after,  he  arose  without  help,  and 
came  cheerfully  forth  of  his  chamber,  took  his 
grandchildren  by  the  hand,  saying,  "Stay  with 
me,  go  not  away,  for  I  am  taking  my  journey  to 
a  city,  New  Jerusalem,  that  needs  not  the  light 
of  the  sun,  nor  the  light  of  the  moon,  for  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof." 
He  adds,  "  Zion  is  a  precious  habitation  :  he  that 
dwelleth  within  the  gates  of  Zion  shall  never 
want."  Again,  "What  can  be  expected?  I  have 
seen  the  wonders  of  God,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  sea  saw  the  wonders  of  God,  and  fled,  and 
Jordan  was  driven  back."  He  died  the  5th  day 
of  the  Eighth  month,  1704.  Aged  seventy-seven 
years. 

Telegraph  Facsimiles. — Mr.  Field  has  brought 
out  to  this  country  a  number  of  very  interesting 
specimens  of  the  system  of  telegraphing  now  in 
operation  between  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  Paris 
and  Bordeaux,  by  which  exact  copies  of  the  mes- 
sage are  produced  at  either  extremity  of  the  lines 
solely  by  mechanical  means.  The  message  ia 
written  on  prepared  paper,  covered  with  a  lead- 
colored  surface,  which  is  a  non  conductor  of  the 
electric  fluid.  The  writing,  or  drawing,  in  the 
ink  furnished 'for  the  purpose,  changes  the  points 
touched  by  it  to  the  opposite  electrical  character. 
The  pendulum  is  swinging  at  each  end  of  the 
circuit  in  unison.  Its  upper  end  is  divided  into 
points — say,  like  a  fine-toothed  comb.  The  mes- 
sage being  passed  over  these  at  one  end,  sends  a 
current  to  correspond  with  the  writing  or  lines, 
and  produces  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  upon 
the  prepared  paper  held  to  the  vibrating  pendu- 
lum in  the  distant  city.  Thus  a  fac-simile  of 
writing  and  signature  is  furnished  without  any 
skill  of  the  operator.  A  drawing  of  the  likeness 
of  a  thief  or  absconding  clerk  is  reproduced  with 
minute  faithfulness.  Patterns  of  machinery, 
patterns  for  bonnets,  hieroglyphics,  messages  ia 
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Chinese,  or  in  an  unknown  tongue,  are  copied  with 
as  little  trouble  as  the  simplest  letters  of  a  familiar 
alphabet.  Some  notice  of  this  has  been  given  in 
foreign  journals,  but  no  mere  verbal  description 
can  convey  a  full  idea  of  the  wonderful  process. 
 *  » 

Extract  from  William,  Dewsbury' s  renarks  to 
some  friends,  a  few  days  before  his  decease : — 

"  Therefore,  friends,  be  faithful,  and  trust  in 
the  Lord  your  God ;  for  this  I  can  say,  I  never 
played  the  coward,  but  as  joyfully  entered  prisons 
as  palaces,  bidding  my  enemies  to  keep  me  there 
as  long  as  tbey  could;  and  in  the  prison-house  I 
sung  praises  to  my  God,  and  esteemed  the  bolts 
and  locks  put  upon  me  as  jewels;  and  in  the 
name  of  the  eternal  God,  I  always  got  the  victory  : 
for  they  could  not  keep  me  any  longer  than  the 
determined  time  of  God." 

And  this  (he  adds)  I  have  further  to  signify 
that  my  departure  draws  nigh.  Blessed  be  my 
God,  I  am  prepared.  I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
die,  and  put  off  (.his  corruptible  and  mortal  taber- 
nacle, this  flesh  that  hath  so  many  infirmities; 
but  the  life  that  dwells  in  it,  ascends  out  of  the 
reach  of  death,  hell  and  the  grave;  and  immor- 
tality, eternal  life,  is  my  crown  forever  and  ever. 

Health  and  Longevity  of  Brain-Workers. 

The  following  interesting  statements  in  regard 
to  the  effects  of  mental  toil,  upon  the  average 
duration  of  life,  are  abridged  from  a  recent  article 
in  Sours  at  Home  : 

"  Casting  theory  aside  and  applying  the  test  of 
statistics,  we  shall  see  the  falsity  of  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  the  activity  of  the  mind  is 
unfavorable  to  health  and  longevity.  And  the 
object  of  this  essay  is  to  establish  the  opposite 
doctrine,  that  our  brain-workers  are  as  healthy 
and  long-lived  a  class  as  we  have  among  us.  We 
shall  first  glance  at  the  influences  which  conspire 
to  produce  this  result,  and  then  give  some  statis- 
tics which  confirm  the  theory. 

No  one  occupation  combines  all  the  conditions 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity.  The  laws  of 
health  demand  at  least  four  cardinal  conditions  : 
the  occupation  must  admit  of  a  healthful  and 
symmetrical  development  of  man's  whole  nature — 
it  must  admit  of  system — it  must  be  congenial — 
it  must  be  one  that  can  be  prosecuted  without 
undue  anxiety  and  worriment.  But  taking  the 
world  as  we  find  it,  no  such  ideal  occupation  ex- 
ists. No  profession  meets  all  these  conditions. 
No  work,  of  brain  or  muscle,  entirely  escapes 
conflict  with  the  known  laws  of  hygiene.  But 
some  kinds  of  work  approximate  these  condi- 
tions more  nearly  than  others;  and  brain-workers, 
as  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  conform  more  closely 
to  these  laws  than  the  mechanical  or  laboring 
classes,  and  consequently  enjoy  firmer  health  and 
greater  length  of  days. 

The  true  doctrine  is,  that  while  mental  anxiety 
is  injurious,  both  to  mind  and  body,  mental  ac- 
tivity is  pre-eminently  healthful. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  special  callings  which 
require  the  largest  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
nature. 

Clergymen,  in  many  respects,  are  the  most 
prominent  of  our  professional  men,  and  are  always 
cited  as  illustrations  of  the  destructive  effects  of 
intellectual  toil. 

Of  417  clergymen  whose  names  are  recorded 
in  Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary,  the  average 
age  was  65. 7,  and  of  these  13  lived  to  be  over 
90  ;  66  over  80 ;  23  over  70,  and  84  over  60.  In 
Massachusetts  the  average  age  of  clergymen,  as 
appears  by  the  Registrative  Report,  is  56.75,  and 
in  Rhode  Island  59.25.  Of  840  clerical  graduates 
of  Harvard  College  the  average  age  was  63.62. 


From  statistics  gathered  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  above,  it  appears  that  mechanics  and 
laboring  men  of  all  classes  die  before  they  are 
50,  while  those  engaged  in  printing,  painting, 
and  those  who  labor  in  unnatural  positions,  in 
over-heated  rooms,  do  not  attain  an  average  of 
forty-five.  A  vast  difference  surely,  and  that  can 
be  explained  on  no  theory  but  that  of  the  pre- 
eminent healthfulness  of  intellectual  toil. 

The  profession  of  Law  is  also  to  an  eminent 
degree  favorable  to  health  and  longevity.  Of 
lawyers  it  has  been  said  that  they  "  need  a  bad 
heart  and  a  good  digestion."  If  this  be  true, 
then  our  pleaders  and  counsellors  are  certainly 
well  supplied  with  these  conditions,  for  they  stand 
high  on  the  tables  of  longevity.  Unlike  clergy- 
men, lawyers  are  not  always  able  to  command 
their  time  or  systematize  their  labor,  and  they  are 
even  more  liable  to  exhausting  crises.  The  ad- 
vocate must  spend  hours  and  days  in  the  horrible 
air  of  court-rooms,  and  the  counsellor,  in  his  office- 
chair,  leads  the  most  sedentary  life  conceivable. 

On  the  other  hand,  law  presents  a  wide  field 
for  the  exercise  of  the  largest  powers  of  reason 
and  judgment ;  as  a  science  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  statesmanship  and  diplomacy.  If 
mental  activity  be  healthful,  then  surely  ought 
lawyers  to  enjoy  a  goodly  length  of  life,  notwith- 
standing the  violations  of  hygienic  laws  that  are 
incidental  to  their  calling. 

Their  average  age  in  Massachusetts  was  found 
to  be  56.11;  in  Rhode  Island  43.75.  They  do 
not  stand  as  high  on  the  list  as  clergymen,  and 
yet  they  are  healthier  as  well  as  longer  lived  than 
most  of  the  mechanics  and  laborers. 

According  to  ordinary  impression  Physicians 
are  less  able  to  cure  themselves  than  others,  and 
are  hurried  away  by  diseases  from  which  their 
patients  might  be  rescued.  Medicine  is,  indeed, 
in  some  particulars,  the  most  inconsistent  and  un- 
equal of  the  professions.  In  one  aspect  it  is  pecu- 
liarly conducive  to  health,  in  another  it  would 
appear  to  be  exceedingly  prejudicial.  It  calls  into 
action  the  best  faculties  of  the  mind  and  heart ; 
its  study  embraces  in  its  totality  the  whole  range 
of  human  thought  and  feeling.  Not  only  is  it  his 
province  to  prescribe  for  merely  physical  maladies; 
it  is  his  solemn,  responsible  privilege  to 
"  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  out  from  memory  a  rooted  sorrow; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain," 

a  task  that  demands  his  moral  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual sympathy  and  inspiration.  So  far,  then,  as 
the  practice  of  medicine  gives  scope  for  the  exer- 
tion of  man's  best  faculties  and  quickens  the 
moral  nature,  so  far  does  it  approximate  the  ideal 
type  of  a  profession. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  The 
physician,  especially  the  country  practitioner, 
cannot  adjust  his  hours  of  labor  according  to 
hygienic  rules.  He  earns  his  bread  out  of  human 
accidents  that  recognize  no  times  or  seasons.  The 
life  of  a  conscientious  and  successful  practitioner 
must  necessarily  be  one  of  exposure,  anxiety,  and 
irregular  toil. 

Of  490  physicians  of  Massachusetts  who  died 
before  1840,  the  average  age  was  57,  and  35  in 
each  100  attained  the  age  of  seventy.  In  Thatch- 
er's Medical  Biography  145  physicians  are  men- 
tioned whose  average  age  was  62,  and  of  these 
25  lived  to  be  over  90.  Of  32  physicians  and 
surgeons  whose  lives  are  sketched  in  Gross'  Medi- 
cal Biography,  (including  several  who  died  before 
their  prime)  the  average  age  was  59.  Comparing 
the  three  professions,  then,  we  find  that  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  for  clergymen  is  60  years,  for 
lawyers,  54,  and  for  physicians,  52  years. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Working  Under  High  Pressure. — It  is  an  im- 
portant element  of  success  in  life  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  being  beforehand  with  whatever  you 
undertake.  I  can,  perhaps,  best  illustrate  what 
I  mean  by  an  example  taken  from  another  branch 
of  the  subject.  There  are  two  friends,  gentlemen 
of  large  means,  whose  estates  and  whose  annual 
incomes  are  about  equal.  One  of  these  is  always 
short  of  money,  buys  everything  on  credit,  and 
on  the  longest  credit  that  he  can  command ;  often 
when  travelling  has  to  borrow  money  to  take  him 
home,  and  really  has  to  make  as  many  turns  and 
shifts  to  get  along  as  if  he  were  poor.  All  simply 
because  he  lives  just  twelve  months  on  the  wrong 
side  of  his  income.  The  other  man  whose  annual 
income  and  expenses  are  about  the  same  as  those 
of  his  neighbor,  never  has  an  open  account,  buys 
everything  for  cash,  always  has  a  plenty  of  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  a  plenty  more  in  bank,  and  is 
apparently  without  a  care  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
money  is  concerned.  All  simply  because  he  lives 
just  twelve  months  on  the  right  side  of  his  in- 
come. The  two  men  have  equal  resources.  In 
the  course  of  their  lives  they  spend  about  equal 
amounts.  Yet  the  one  is  always  poor  and  harassed, 
the  other  is  always  rich  and  at  his  ease. 

The  picture  has  its  counterpart  in  the  history 
of  professional  men.  Some  men  in  their  intel- 
lectual disbursements  are  always  beforehand  and 
at  their  ease,  while  others  of  equal  resources  live 
habitually  from  hand  to  mouth.  You  will  see  an 
editor  scratching  and  scrambling  for  copy  at  the 
very  latest  moment,  and  living,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  greater  dread  of  the  office  devil  than  the  other 
personage  of  the  same  name.  You  will  see  the 
professor  quaking  over  his  incompleted  experi- 
ments or  his  half-finished  manuscript,  anxiously 
dreading  tho  summons  to  lecture.  You  will  see 
the  clergyman  locking  himself  up  on  Saturday  to 
push  through  under  high  pressure  the  sermon 
that  must  be  delivered  on  the  morrow.  These 
all,  and  others  like  these,  simply  in  consequence 
of  a  bad  habit  of  mental  action,  pass  through  life 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  discomfort  and  professional 
poverty.  Brainwork  so  done  is  generally  badly 
done,  besides  being  done  at  a  ruinous  waste  of  the 
life-force. — Prof.  Hart's  "  Mistakes  of  Educated 
Men."  _ 

It  is  a  delightful  and  animating  reflection  to 
the  sincere  christian,  that  every  occurrence  of  his 
life  is  under  the  immediate  notice,  and  subject  to  I 
the  control  of  his  heavenly  Father.    He  contem- 
plates him  as  an  ever  present  and  almighty  Friend, ' 
whom  no  difficulties  can  baffle,  nor  unforeseen ! 
accidents  surprise,  whose  counsel  is  proffered  to  J 
guide  him  safely  through  all  the  intricate  and 
perplexing  ways  of  life,  to  sanctify  his  afflictions, 
to  moderate  his  joy  in  prosperity,  and  so  to  con- 
trol the  course  of  his  personal  concerns  as  "  that 
all  things  shall  work  together  for  his  good."  How 
great  are  the  privileges  of  the  christian. 
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Among  the  items  of  news  transmitted  froir 
Europe  through  the  Atlantic  cable  are  two  arr 
nouueements  that  are  of  some  interest  to  all  pro 
fessing  christians,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  pro 
ceedings  that  may,  more  or  less,  affect  the  religioui 
views  and  feelings  of  the  members  of  two  differen 
denominations,  including  a  large  portion  of  thi 
professing  christian  church.  We  allude  to  thi 
voluutary  assembling  at  the  invitation  of  the  Pri 
mate  of  England,  at  Lambeth,  of  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  in  the  Episcopal  Society  hol< 
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be  station  and  title  of  bishops,  for  the  purpose  of 
onsulting  together  on  the  affairs  of  their  agitated 
ommunion ;  and  to  the  convocation  by  the  Pope 
f  an  ecumenical  or  general  council,  to  be  held  at 
Lome,  and  to  embrace  a  large  portion  of  the  dig- 
itaries  connected  with  the  papacy  in  all  parts 
f  the  world.  This,  we  believe,  will  be  the  first 
eneral  Council  of  the  Romish  hierarchs  that  has 
een  assembled  since  the  famous  one  convened  at 
'rent  in  1545,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
ress  of  the  reformation  set  in  motion  by  Martin 
iuther. 

Time  was  when  bodies  similar  to  the  last  men- 
oned  exercised  absolute  power  over  the  great 
lajority  of  the  professing  church,  determining 
hat  it  should  accept  as  its  faith,  prescribing  the 
;rms  of  salvation,  and  obliging  the  secular  powers 
)  execute  their  cruel  decrees  respecting  those 
hom  they  denounced  as  heretics,  or  who  refused 
i  submit  implicitly  to  their  behests. 

It  is  natural  that  the  present  announcement 
lould  awaken  reflection  on  some  of  the  historical 
7ents  connected  with  those  councils  held  in  time 
mg  past,  and  the  mind  revert  to  the  almost  in- 
•edible  pretensions  to  divine  authority  and  infalli- 
ility  that  were  put  forth  by  and  accorded  to  them 
7  the  people.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  it 
ith  the  present,  when  the  darkness  of  general 
;norance  and  superstition  thai  for  so  many  ages 
eld  the  nations  of  Christendom  subservient  to 
opes  and  Councils,  has  been  greatly  dispersed 
I  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
sclosing  the  accumulated  corruption  of  the  papal 
ee  and  its  subordinate  clergy,  awakening  inquiry, 
id  leading  men  to  exercise  their  common  sense, 
Qtil  the  despotism  of  Home,  and  the  dominion  of 
oposture,  have  been  effectually  shaken.  The 
scussions  and  doings,  therefore,  of  the  two 
}dies  to  which  we  have  referred,  will  awaken 
ime  interest,  though  it  is  probable  they  will  ex- 
te  more  curiosity  than  reverence  or  fear.  That 
mposed  of  Episcopal  priests,  being  but  an  image 

the  other,  and  making  less  pretension,  must 
ay  a  subordinate  part;  not  venturing  to  claim 
umenical  supremacy,  though  its  whole  structure 
sts  on  the  same  assumption  of  authority  that 
laracterizes  its  elder  and  more  imposing  com- 
titor. 

We  believe  there  are  eighteen  acknowledged 
neral  Councils  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
ry,  though  the  Roman  Catholics  enumerating  in 
eir  list,  the  coming  together  of  the  Apostles 
d  Elders  at  Jerusalem,  to  decide  on  the  disputed 
int  of  circumcision,  as  the  first,  make  the  num- 
r  nineteen.    Protestants  count  from  that  sum- 
med by  Constantine  A.  D.  325,  at  Nice,  in 
thynia.    This  is  generally  considered  to  have 
ercised  as  important  and  perhaps  as  little  in- 
rious  influence  as  any  convened.    It  was  con- 
ked in  order  to  determine  what  were  the  doc- 
nes  accepted  by  what  claimed  to  be  the  true 
ristian  church;  to  take  steps  for  removing  the 
sged  defections  therefrom,  and  to  provide  for 
i  future  tranquillity  of  the  flock  and  family  of 
ievers.    The  imperial  summous  is  said  to  have 
ught  together  more  than  two  thousand  ecclesi- 
ics,  of  whom  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
hteen  ranked  as  bishops.    The  Emperor  pre- 
ed  in  person,  and  appears  to  have  been  anxious 
the  healing  of  dissensions  by  the  labours  of 
h  an  august  assembly.    But  such  was  the 
iousy  and  sordid  ambition  of  most  of  the  pre- 
18,  such  the  accusations  one  against  another, 
.  such  the  numerous  and  bitter  quarrels,  in  the 
rts  to  promote  their  self-aggrandisement,  that 
awhile  it  seemed  probable  the  whole  time  and 
ntion  would  be  devoted  to  settling  private  dis- 
es  rather  than  to  ascertaining  and  enforcing 


the  catholic  faith.  The  Emperor,  however,  inter- 
posed his  sovereign  authority,  and  after  reproving 
the  worldly  minded  priests  for  the  scandal  they 
were  bringing  on  the  religion  they  professed  to 
teach,  commanded  them  to  proceed  with  the  busi- 
ness for  which  they  had  been  convened.  With 
unexpected  unanimity  they  condemned  and  de- 
nounced the  heresy  of  Arius,  who  was  present; 
drafted  and  approved  a  creed  which,  after  being 
modified  by  a  subsequent  Council  held  at  Con- 
stantinople A.  D.  381,  has  been  known  as  the 
"  Nicene  Creed/'  and  been  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted by  the  "  orthodox  churches."  In  both 
these  Councils  the  attempt  to  define  by  language 
dictated  by  the  finite  intellect  of  man,  and  not 
found  in  Holy  Scripture,  the  incomprehensible 
nature  and  existence  of  the  Three  that  bear  record 
in  heaven,  gave  rise  to  protracted  debate,  alto 
gether  unbecoming  the  awful  character  of  the 
subject;  the  difficulties  being  multiplied,  and  the 
incongruities  made  more  gross  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  word  person  applied  to  Father,  J3on  and 
Holy  Spirit. 

Horne  states  that  it  was  at  a  Council  held  at 
Laodicea,  in  the  fourth  century,  that  it  was  de 
cided  which  writings  should  be  accepted  as  the 
canonical  scriptures,  and  those  now  called  the 
Apocrypha  were  declared  to  be  compositions  of 
uninspired  authors,  and  not  to  be  ranked  with  the 
products  of  holy  men  of  God  who  wrote  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  decision 
was  attempted  to  be  repealed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  1545. 

In  this  casual  notice  we  cannot  undertake  to 
specify  the  time,  place  of  meeting  or  acts  of  the 
eighteen  ecumenical  Councils,  but  we  may  briefly 
refer  to  the  last  mentioned,  and  the  last  convoked 
by  Papal  authority  until  that  which  is  now  about 
to  be  summoned.  It  was  resorted  to  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  able  to  silence  Luther  and  his 
coadjutors,  or  at  least  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  powerful  Protestant  chiefs  and  the 
Romish  church.  It  commenced  its  sessions  at 
Trent,  then  removed  to  Boulogne,  and  again  re- 
turned to  the  former  place.  At  first  it  was  small 
in  number,  being  chiefly  made  up  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  prelates,  but  afterwards  was  more  gener- 
ally attended  by  those  from  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  decrees  promulgated  by  this  Council  give 
ample  evidence  of  the  height  to  which  sacerdotal 
presumption  had  arrived,  and  the  arrogant  deter- 
mination to  secure  the  ecclesiastical  orders  from 
all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  secular  powers. 
The  Pope  was  declared  infallible,  and  his  authority 
confirmed  in  all  its  former  latitude.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  church  was  pronouueed  sacred.  No 
clergyman  could  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts  unless 
the  consent  of  the  bishop  was  first  obtained;  nor 
could  he  be  obliged  to  pay  taxes  or  fines.  Every 
mandate  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge  must  be  exe- 
cuted without  question  or  delay  ;  while  all  secular 
power  was  held  to  be  subordinate  to  the  "  church." 
Of  course,  the  new  faith  and  the  revolt  from  the 
"  holy  See"  were  denounced.  In  consequence  of 
some  parts  of  the  Apocrypha  being  thought  to 
sanction  certain  rites  in  the  Romish  church,  those 
writings — previously  condemned — were  now  de- 
clared to  be  of  equal  authority  with  those  received 
by  the  primitive  christians  as  composing  the 
"  sacred  canon  ;"  as  also  that  the  traditions  hand- 
ed down  and  preserved  in  "  the  church"  are  en- 
titled to  as  much  regard,  as  a  rule  of  faith,  as 
what  was  recorded  in  the  scriptures,  and  that  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  scriptures — the  Vulgate  as 
it  is  called — should  be  held  as  authentic,  and  be 
used  in  the  "churches"  andschools.  This  celebrated 
Council  continued  its  sessions  for  nearly  eighteen 
years,  and  its  conclusions  have  given  rise  to  much 


dispute  within  the  Romish  "church,"  it  being 
long  before  they  were  accepted  by  all  the  Catholic 
nations  of  Europe. 

In  forming  our  opinion  respecting  the  spirit 
that  animated  and  the  results  obtained  by  these 
ecclesiastical  legislatures,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  gross  darkness  that  covered  the  people,  and 
that  the  Bible  was  carefully  withheld  frum  them. 
No  doubt  there  were  some  good  men  in  the  dif- 
ferent convocations,  and  some  of  the  measures 
taken  by  them  were  calculated  to  prevent  the 
more  general  prevalence  of  certain  fatal  errors, 
industriously  promulgated  by  schismatics,  and 
blindly  adopted  by  the  ignorant  and  easily-led 
people.  But  under  the  management  of  unscru- 
pulous Popes,  they  were  engines  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  evil.  They  were  at  once  the  result  of  and 
the  promoters  of  priestcraft ;  many  of  them  being 
principally  composed  of  men  whose  whole  lives 
and  bearing  gave  unmistakable  evidence  that  they 
were  altogether  unfit  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  true  Church,  though 
they  showed  themselves  well  adapted  to  support 
the  priority  and  extend  tho  power  of  the  See  of 
Rome.  By  their  direct  appointment,  oi  uuder 
the  shadow  of  their  authority,  false  opinions, 
elaborate  folly,  the  most  abominable  falsehood, 
and  the  most  cruel  persecution  were  inaugurated 
and  persisted  in.  Image-worship,  Mariolatry, 
canonization,  "  holy  relics,"  transubstautiation, 
auricular  confession  and  absolution,  peuance  and 
purgatory,  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  monastic 
institutions,  are  all  direct  Iruits  of  their  legisla- 
tion, or  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  prin- 
ciples they  sanctioned. 

Happily  the  power  of  these  imposing  conven- 
tions has  been  broken,  and  though  we  may  fear 
some  mischevious  effects  from  those  now  about  to 
assemble,  yet  no  commanding  attitude  assumed 
by  either,  no  stratagem  of  priestly  dexterity,  can 
again  iutroduce  former  abuses,  nor  curtail  the 
religious  liberty  which  includes  an  open  Bible  to 
the  professing  christian  Church,  and  the  right  to 
each  one  to  seek  from  it  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, under  the  guidance  of  that  measure  of  the 
Grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation,  and  has 
appeared  unto  all  men. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

When  the  notice  to  our  subscribers  respecting 
the  terms  of  paymeut  was  inserted  in  No.  2  of 
this  volume,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Contribu- 
tors to  "  The  Friend"  that  bilis  should  be  sent  to 
all  whose  subscriptions  were  theu  unpaid.  Having 
lately  ascertained,  that  owing  to  the  sickness  of 
the  person  on  whom  this  duty  devolved,  these 
bills  have  not  been  sent,  it  has  been  concluded 
for  the  present  year  to  extend  the  time  for  pay- 
ment at  the  old  rates,  to  the  1st  of  Eleventh 
month.  All  those  who  pay  their  subscriptions 
before  the  1st  of  Eleventh  month,  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  paper  at  S2.UU  per  annum. 

It  has  bcCn  gratifying  to  notice  the  general 
promptness  of  Friends  in  paying  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  we  hope  those  yet  in  arrears  will  be 
encouraged  to  follow  their  example. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  Constantinople  dispatch  of  the  29th, 
says:  "  The  Sultan  has  at  length  sent  out  a  commission 
of  inquiry,  consisting  of  three  Turks  and  three  Greeks, 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  Candia.  The  Turkish  mem- 
bers are  Riza  Pacha,  Kabrel  Pacha  and  the  Vizier." 

The  Russian  demands  for  a  session  of  Crete  to  Greece, 
and  for  the  equality  of  the  christians  being  refused  by 
the  Porte,  the  Czar  has  declined  to  see  the  Sultan,  there 
being  nothing  agreeable  to  say.  The  Porte  has  pro- 
claimed a  full  amnesty  to  the  insurgents,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  throughout  Crete,  and  allows  a  month 
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and  a  half  for  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms  or 
leave  the  island. 

There  was  much  commotion  in  Italy  upon  the  arrest 
of  Garibaldi,  and  serious  disturbances  in  many  places, 
which  were  suppressed  by  the  military.  In  some  cities 
the  mobs  were  fierce  and  obstinate,  and  the  troops 
were  obliged  to  use  their  bayonets,  and  sometimes  fire 
upon  the  people,  many  of  whom  were  killed  and  a  large 
number  wounded.  Garibaldi,  from  bis  prison,  has 
written  a  letter  in  which  he  says,  the  Romans  have  the 
right  of  slaves  to  rise  against  oppression,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Italians  to  help  them.  He  hopes  bis  fellow 
patriots  will  not  be  discouraged,  but  will  march  on  to 
the  liberaiion  of  Rome,  and  concludes  by  declaring  that 
the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  them.  The  Pope  has 
sent  a  message  to  Napoleon  thanking  him  for  the  arrest 
of  Garibaldi.  It  is  reported  that  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
is  about  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  an  extraordi- 
nary session  of  the  Italian  Parliament.  In  another  pro- 
clamation the  king  says,  that  the  faith  of  the  government 
pledged  in  its  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  exacted  of 
it  the  painful  duty  of  arresting  Ga-ribaldi.  A  later  re- 
port states  that  Garibaldi  has  been  released  on  parole, 
and  has  retired  to  Caprera. 

The  French  official  journals  praise  the  decision  and 
firmness  of  the  King  of  Italy,  and  say  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Italian  government  is  another  guarantee  of  peace. 

A  dispute  has  arisen  between  the  King  of  Belgium 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  regard  to  the  estate  of 
Maximilian. 

The  report  that  the  Spanish  government  had  recalled 
the  fleet  from  the  Pacific  is  positively  denied.  The  out- 
break in  Catalonia  has  been  suppressed,  but  the  country 
about  Barcelona  was  still  disturbed  by  the  insurgents. 

In  the  North  German  Parliament,  ou  the  24th  ult., 
Bismarck  made  a  patriotic  and  significant  speech,  de- 
claring in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  if  the  German 
nation  wished  to  unite,  there  was  no  power  strong 
enough  to  hinder  the  union,  nor  was  there  any  paltry 
enough  to  make  the  attempt.  The  North  German 
Gazette,  the  organ  of  Bismarck,  says  the  South  German 
States  are  now  free  to  join  the  confederation  of  the 
North,  and  make  Germany  one  nation. 

Fenian  movements  cause  uneasiness  in  both  England 
and  Ireland.  The  government  has  sent  gunboats  to 
guard  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Ireland.  A 
Fenian  cruiser  has  been  seen  on  the  Irish  coast. 

Late  dispatches  from  Japan  state  that  the  christians 
in  various  parts  of  the  islaud  are  maltreated  by  the 
natives.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  Nagasaki  and 
its  vicinity. 

The  Pan-Anglican  Synod,  now  in  session  in  England, 
has  condemned  the  writings  of  Bishop  Colenso. 

The  Peace  Congress  at  Geneva  declared  its  principles 
to  be  democracy,  political,  economical,  and  philosophi- 
cal liberty,  abolition  of  standing  armies,  and  sympathy 
with  oppressed  nationalities.  The  next  Congress  will 
be  held  at  Manheim. 

The  statement  that  Austria  intends  to  confiscate 
church  property  to  meet  her  financial  deficiencies,  is 
officially  denied. 

The  Liverpool  quotations  for  cotton  show  no  material 
change.  Breadstuffs  are  firmer.  California  wheat,  14s. 
Id.  per  100  lbs.    Consols,  94  7-16.  U.  S.  5-20,  72  13-16. 

United  States. — The  Indians. — The  Indian  Peace 
Commission  has  adjourned  to  meet  at  Fort  Hacker,  in 
Kansas,  on  the  8tb  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
arrangements  to  meet  tbe  Cheyennes,  Arrapahoes,  Apa- 
ches, Sioux  and  Camanches  at  Medicine  Lodge  creek, 
eighty  miles  south  of  Furt  Larned.  The  council  with 
the  chief's  of  the  Brule  and  other  tribes,  was  successful. 
They  agreed  to  meet  the  Commission  at  Fort  Laramie 
on  the  first  of  next  month,  and  in  the  mean  time  they 
will  send  out  runners  among  their  people  to  bring  into 
the  council  at  that  [dace  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
met  with.  A  tt-legram  from  one  of  the  Commissioners 
-states  that  the  prospect  of  peace  with  all  the  Indians  is 
more  encouraging  than  it  has  been  at  any  time.  Super- 
intendent Head  writes  to  the  Indian  Bureau  from  Great 
Salt  Lake,  that  the  Indian  chief  Black  Hawk,  had 
pledged  himself  to  use  all  his  influence  to  stop  further 
depredations.  Black  Hawk  engages  to  visit  his  own 
band  at  once,  and  stop  all  hostilities,  and  immediately 
thereafter  see  the  other  hostile  Ules  and  induce  them  to 
do  likewise,  and  hold  a  council  with  the  Superintendent 
within  six  or  eight  weeks. 

The  North  Pacific  Railroad. — A  communication  from 
the  Governor  of  Minnesota,  rece  ved  at  the  Land  Office, 
announces  the  completion  of  the  first  section  of  the  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific  road,  extending  twenty  miles  west- 
ward from  St.  Paul 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  238.  In  the  cor- 
responding week  last  year  the  interments  numbered 
311. 


New  Orleans. — This  city  still  suffers  from  yellow  fever. 
From  the  24th  to  the  28'h  ult.  inclusive,  the  deaths  from 
this  disease  numbered  351. 

Miscellaneous. — The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  received  a  letter  from  the  executors  of  Ralph  S. 
Fretz,  of  San  Francisco,  notifying  him  of  a  bequest  of 
420,000  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  applied 
towards  paying  the  national  debt. 

The  receipts  of  wheat  at  Milwaukie  last  week  were 
756,640  bushels.  Number  one  wheat  sold  at  $1.87  a 
$1.94  a  bushel. 

The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  have 
published  a  letter  favoring  reconstruction  under  the 
military  bills,  on  the  ground  of  necessity  and  expedi- 
ence. 

A  remarkable  hail  storm  passed  over  Philadelphia, 
and  portions  of  the  adjacent  country,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  25th  ult.  It  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  but  the 
hail  stones  were  unusually  large  and  caused  the  de- 
struction of  a  great  quantity  of  window-glass.  The 
same  storm  passed  over  Reading  before  reaching  Phila- 
delphia. A  Reading  dispatch  says  :  "  The  stones  were 
more  noted  for  their  size  than  number,  many  of  them 
being  as  large  as  a  ben's  egg,  and  some  were  picked  up 
which  measured  eight  inches  in  circumference  and 
weighed  three  ounces."  In  Philadelphia  there  was  a 
pretty  copious  fall  of  hail,  but  few  of  the  pieces  exceeded 
the  half  of  a  walnut,  and  they  were  generally  much 
smaller. 

A  sudden  change  in  the  weather  throughout  the 
northern  States  was  experienced  about  the  close  of  the 
Ninth  month.  On  the  30th  three  inches  of  snow  fell  in 
New  Hampshire. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  are  preparing 
for  winter  by  roofing  in  the  most  exposed  portion  of  the 
road,  such  as  the  deep  cuts  through  the  snow  belt.  A 
large  quantity  of  freight  is  now  crossing  the  mountains. 

Alaska. — Dates  from  the  new  territory  to  8th  mo.  20th 
have  been  received.  Business  was  active  in  New  Arch- 
angel, and  town  lots  have  largely  advanced  in  value. 
There  is  some  coin  in  circulation,  but  leather  money  is 
most  commonly  in  use.  The  Copper  river  country  is 
reported  by  the  Indians  and  Russians  to  be  rich  in  gold, 
copper  and  coal,  but  the  natives  are  very  hostile  and 
warlike.  The  weather  at  New  Archangel  was  pleasant. 
All  kinds  of  common  vegetables  are  raised  ;  salmon  and 
other  fish  are  abundant,  and  deer  sell  at  80  cts.  each. 
The  Russians,  Finns  and  Germans,  it  is  stated,  are  very 
glad  that  the  country  has  been  annexed  to  the  United 
States. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  437. 

The  Markets,  #c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  30th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold  143^. 
U.S.  sixes,  1881,  11  Of;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  107£ ;  ditto. 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  99£.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8.50 
a  $9.40.  Shipping  Ohio,  $9.90  a  $11;  finer  brands, 
$11.20  a  $14.  St.  Louis  extra,  $16.  Amber  State 
wheat,  $2.62  a  $2.63;  white  Michigan,  $2.81;  No.  1 
Milwaukie,  $2.30.  Oats,  75  a  76  cts.  Rye,  $1.50  a 
$1.60.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.30;  southern  white 
$1.34.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  22  cts.;  Orleans,  23  cts. 
Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.25;  extra, 
family  and  fancy,  from  $8.50  to  $14.  Red  wheat,  $2.25 
a  $2.45;  amber,  $2.50.  Rye,  $1.50  a  $1.60.  Yellow 
corn,  $1.44  ;  western  mixed,  $1 .20  a  $1.42.  Oats,  70  a 
80  cts.  Clover-seed,  $9  a  $9.25.  Timothy,  $3.  The 
anivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  reached  about  2400 
head.  Extra  sold  at  14  a  15  cts.,  fair  to  good,  12  a  13 
cts.,  and  common  9  a  11  cts.  About  10,000  sheep  sold 
at  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs,  $10  a  $11.50  per  100 
lbs.net.  Chicago. — No.  1  wheat,  $1.91  ;  No.  2  $186. 
No.  1  corn,  $1.02.  Oats,  53J  cts.  Milwaukie. — No.  1 
wheat,  $1.92  ;  No.  2,  $1.86.  Oats,  52  cts.  No.  1  corn, 
$1.03;  No.  2,  $1.02.  Cincinnati.— No.  1  red  wheat, 
$2.40.  Corn,  98  cts.  Oats,  60  a  61  cts.  Cotton,  19 
cts.  Sl.Louis. — White  wheat,  $2.45  ;  red  $2.30  a $2.40, 
Spring,  $1.77  a  $1.87.  Corn,  $1  07  a  $1.15.  Oats, 
61  a  62  cts.  Cleveland. — No.  1  red  wheat,  $2.30.  Corn, 
$1.09  a  $1.10.  New  Orleans.— Middling  cotton,  18$  cts. 
Corn,  $1.40  a  $1.45.  Oats,  80  cts.  Louisiana  sugar, 
15§  a  16  cts.    Cuba,  12|  a  13^  cts. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  bis  wife  are  wanted  to  super- 
intend and  manage  tbe  farm  and  family  under  the  care 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and  Im- 
provement of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Catta- 
raugus Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  their 
miuds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Phila. 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marsballton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phila. 


NOTICE. 

A  Meeting  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Friends  for  .the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,"  will  be 
held  at  tbe  usual  place  on  Second-day  evening,  the  7th 
inst.,  at  7£  o'clock.  Mark  Baldejkston, 

Philada.,  10th  mo.  4th,  1867.  Clerk. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Philip  P.  Dunn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from 
Elizabeth  H.  Wbittemore,  N.  J.,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41; 
from  Henry  Clark,  O.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  Israel  Heald,  Io., 
$2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Jacob  Reeder,  Io.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from 
Sam'l  Alsop,  Jr.  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Jos.  R.  Cheyney, 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Mary  D.  Maris,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41; 
from  Elwood  Burgess,  O.,  per  B.  Hollingsworth,  Agt., 
$2,  vol.  41 ;  from  Wm.  F.  Reeve,  N.  J.,  $6,  vols.  39,  40, 
and  41 ;  from  Stephen  M.  Brinton,  Pa.,  per  G.  Gilbert, 
Agt.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  N.  Warrington,  Agt.,  Io.,  for  Jon. 
Briggs,  $2,  vol.  41,  for  Christiana  Smith,  $4,  vols.  40 
and  41,  for  David  Lupton,  $2,  vol.  41,  and  for  Sam'l 
Dixon,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41  ;  from  A.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  Io., 
for  Thos.  Crozer,  $2,  vol.  41,  for  Sarah  A.  Atkinson,  $2, 
to  No.  27,  vol.  42,  for  Sam'l  Fawcett,  $1,  to  No.  10,  vol. 
40 ;  from  Jos.  Wilson,  O.,  $3,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41  ;  from 
Edward  Thorn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  41,  and  for  Jos.  S.  Mid- 
dleton,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  Robt.  Plummer,  Catharine 
Wilson,  Edmund  Bailey,  Jno.  Hall,  Rachel  Green,  and 
Jesse  Bailey,  O.,  $2  each,  vol.  41,  Noah  Hartley,  $2,  to 
No.  16,  vol.  40,  and  Geo.  Tatum  and  Aaron  Frame,  $4 
each,  vols.  40  and  41  :  from  Geo.  Haines,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol. 
41;  from  Bartram  Kaighn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  40;  from 
Elizabeth  Young,  O.,  per  E.  Stratton,  Agt.,  $2,  vol.  41; 
from  Hannah  Smedley,  Pa.,  per  S.  L.  Smedley,  $2,  vol. 
41;  from  Elizabeth  J.  Richards,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41;  from 
Sarah  E.  Haines,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Nathan  Linton, 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Job  Windle,  Ind.,  $4,  vols.  40  and 
41  ;  from  M.  M.  Morlan,  Agt,  O.,  for  Chris'r  Allen,  $4, 
vols.  39  and  40,  for  David  Fawcett,  $6,  vols.  39,40,  and 
41,  and  for  John  French,  $6,  vols.  39,  40,  and  41  ;  from 
Wm.  A.  Riker,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  41. 
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WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  who  have  charge  ] 
of  this  Institution,  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  at  2  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  10  a.  m.  ;  and  i 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  at  11£  a.m.,  on  the  same 
day.  Samuel  Morris, 

Philada.  9th  mo.  25th,  1867.  Clerk. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORED 
PERSONS. 

Principal  Teachers  are  wanted  for  these  schools,  to N 5 
open  about  the  first  of  Tenth  month.  Application  k|, 
should  be  made  at  once  to  | >:, 

Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  622  Noble  St. 

Elton  B.  Gifford,  457  Marshall  St. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted,  a  well  qualified  Female  Teacher,  of  energjf 
and  experience,  to  teach  Grammar,  History,  &c,  in™111 
Frienos'  Select  School  for  Boys,  in  this  city. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Uj 
Thomas  Lippincott,  No.  413  Walnut  St.  L|(| 
Charles  J.  Allen,  No.  304  Arch  St.  C, 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  South  Fifth  St  j°J 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  No.  702  Race  St. 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN  ASSOCIATION. 
A  Special  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  a 
the  meeting-house  on  Arch  street,  on  Fifth-day,  lOtl 
mo.  10th.  1867,  at  7.30  p.  m.    The  attendance  of  all  w 
terested  is  particularly  requested. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Board, 

John  B.  Garrett, 
Richard  Cadburt, 
Yardley  Warner, 
Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  1867.  Committee. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Physician  andSuperintendent,— Joshua  H.Worthing 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cli 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street, Phils 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  ■ 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422. Walnut  street. 


let 
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THE  FRIEND. 

A  RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


'OL.  ZLI. 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY. 

I  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  if  paid  in  advance.  Two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  if  not  paid  in  advance. 

Subscriptions  and  Payments  received  by 

JOHN  S.  STOKES, 

NO.  116  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  UP  STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


age,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  five  cents. 


Health  and  Longevity  of  Brain-Workers. 

(Concluded  from  page  46.) 

.uthors,  as  a  distinct  registered  class,  are  not 
lerous ;  and  yet  the  number  of  those  who  write 
publish  books  is  not  small.  We  have  authors 
tered  through  all  the  professions — clergymen 
write  for  the  press  almost  as  much  as  for  the 
)it — lawyers  who  love  to  escape,  at  times,  from 
taDgled  jungles  of  litigation  to  the  flowery 
d  of  letters — physicians  who  snatch  odd  hours 
1  bard  toil  to  work  still  harder  with  the  pen. 
illows,  then,  that  whatever  hygienic  laws  apply 
irofessional  men  must  also  apply  with  equal 
e  to  authors  as  such. 

hose  who  have  not  investigated  the  subject 
be  surprised  at  the  statement,  that  the  average 

of  the  poets,  essayists,  historians,  and  nove- 
of  England,  whose  names  have  been  handed 

n  with  various  degrees  of  fame,  is  nearly  sixty 

■s. 

■  we  go  back  to  classic  times,  we  find  that 
to  died  at  64,  Demosthenes  at  60,  Socrates  at 
Sophocles  at  90,  Virgil  »t  51,  Tacitus  at  60, 
o  at  80,  Aristotle  at  63,  iEschylus  at  69,  Ovid 
0,  Livy  at  76,  Anaxagoras  at  88,  Zeno  at  98, 
Xenophon  at  90  ;  and  if  the  list  be  extended 
iclude  all  the  immortal  authors  of  antiquity, 
average  longevity  is  found  to  be  very  high, 
a  rule,  philosophers  and  men  of  science  are 
thier  and  longer  lived  than  poets  or  romancers, 
ly  because  their  temperaments  are  less  sus- 
ible  and  their  habits  more  regular. 

is  a  fact  generally  known  that  the  average 
evity  of  farmers  is  very  high.  But  this  green 
ige  is  not  due  to  their  muscular  exercise  alone, 
nechanics  and  laborers,  who  work  even  harder 

farmers,  do  not  live  as  long  by  many  years; 
not  due  to  the  pure  air  they  breathe,  for  many 
>f-door  laborers  are  much  lower  in  the  scale  of 
evity  than  they;  nor,  lastly,  is  it  due  to  the 
ness  of  rural  life,  for  the  farmer,  if  freeholder, 
lrdened  with  grave  responsibilities  and  op- 
led  by  weightier  cares  than  the  butcher  in  the 
:et,  the  teamster  on  the  highway,  or  the  work- 
he  employs  by  the  day,  all  of  whom  die  much 
ger  than  he.  Farmers  are  long-lived  not 
because  of  pure  air,  moderate  exercise,  and 
try  quiet,  but  more  especially  because  they 
counteract  the  injurious  effects  of  merely 
ical  labor  by  varied  activity  of  the  mind.  Of 
y  20,000  of  this  class  who  died  in  Massachu- 

the  average  age  was  over  sixty. 
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Merchants  and  manufacturers  live  much  longer 
than  artisans  and  laborers,  but  not  as  long  as  pro- 
fessional men.  The  head  of  any  large  business 
firm  must  needs  be  a  man  of  intellectual  activity, 
and  the  myriad  complications  of  mercantile  life 
make  heavy  drafts  on  the  will  and  nerve  of  the 
ablest.  But  the  tendency  of  trade  is  to  develop 
the  faculties  singly  rather  than  in  their  entirety, 
consequently  the  man  of  business  is  apt  to  become 
sordid  and  narrow.  Financial  crises  invite  cere- 
bral disease  much  more  than  do  the  anxieties  of 
professional  life.  And  yet,  as  a  rule,  our  mer- 
chants in  active  business,  are  a  sturdy  class ;  but 
clerks  and  those  who  fill  subordinate  positions, 
when  the  duties  are  purely  mechanical,  are  apt 
to  suffer  from  the  various  phases  of  nervous  dis- 
orders. 

The  fact  that  the  expectation  of  human  life  in- 
creases with  the  progress  of  civilization  confirms 
the  position  we  have  taken.  From  accurately 
prepared  tables  it  appears  that  the  expectation  of 
life  in  Geneva  in  1600,  was  nine  years,  in  1800, 
thirty-one,  and  in  1833,  forty-five  years.  A  most 
wonderful  increase,  and  one  that  cannot  be  wholly 
accounted  for  by  the  progress  of  social  science  and 
sanitary  knowledge.  Statistics  of  London  and 
Paris,  so  far  as  they  go,  agree  in  the  main  with 
those  of  Geneva.  In  our  large  cities,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  observe  the  best  physical  develop- 
ment among  the  better  classes.  Even  our  fashion- 
able ladies,  who  loll  on  soft  cushions  in  darkened, 
over-heated  apartments,  who  ride  in  closed  car- 
riages, and  who  each  season  worry  through  a 
dreary  round  of  luxurious  dissipation,  are  healthier, 
and  as  a  class,  handsomer  than  their  milliners  and 
servant  girls,  or  even  the  daughters  and  wives  of 
farmers  in  the  country. 

Reasoning  from  analogy  and  from  the  facts  of 
biography,  it  would  seem  that  those  who  are  en- 
dowed with  unusual  intellectual  powers,  can  work 
harder  and  longer,  all  things  being  equal,  than 
the  rank  and  file  of  humanity.  The  law  is  that 
great  intellects  are  incased  in  sturdy,  powerful 
frames,  and  the  occasional  existence  of  monstrosi- 
ties serves  but  to  establish  the  rule.  The  number 
of  really  great  men  of  history  is  comparatively  so 
small  that  it  is  impossible  to  fully  substantiate  this 
theory  by  statistical  facts,  but  if  we  take  the  record 
of  biography  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present, 
as  our  guide,  it  would  seem  to  be  very  clear  that 
intellectual  giants  are  capable  of  undergoing  se- 
verer brain  labor,  with  "far  better  prospects  of 
longevity,  than  men  of  mere  ordinary  ability.  I 
have  taken  the  pains  to  go  through  the  cyclopedia, 
and  to  note  down  the  ages  of  one  hundred  of  the 
greatest  men  of  history,  those  who  have  created 
epochs,  and  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  world's 
thought  in  literature,  art  science,  and  statesman- 
ship, and  I  have  found  that  the  average  age  of 
these  was  much  higher  than  that  of  literary  and 
professional  men  generally;  nay,  even  much  higher 
than  that  of  clergymen,  the  longest  livers  of  all. 
This  list,  which  covers  a  period  of  many  ceuturies, 
contains  such  names  as  Goethe,  Coleridge,  Less- 
ing,  Berauger,  Wordsworth,  Voltaire,  Hume, 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Irving  among 
men  of  letters ;  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
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Reynolds  among  painters;  Malebranche,  Locke, 
Liebnitz,  Kant,  Hobbes,  and  Hamilton  among 
modern  philosophers ;  and  Socrates,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Cicero,  among  the  aucients;  Harvey,  Cuvier 
Buffon,  Galileo,  Humboldt.  Newton,  Jenner,  and 
Faraday  among  men  of  science;  Napoleon,  Marl- 
borough, Washington,  Metternich,  Richelieu, 
Burke,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Clay  amoDg  war- 
riors and  statesmen;  and  Calvin,  Luther,  Knox, 
Butler,  Paley,  and  Edwards  among  theologians. 
No  one  will  deny  that  these  and  similar  names 
fairly  represent  the  giants  of  history. 

Now,  the  aggregate  ages  of  the  one  hundred 
men  on  this  list  was  not  far  from  7,500,  giving 
the  astonishiug  average  of  nearly  seventyfiue 
years!  which  is  twelve  to  fifteen  years  higher  than 
that  of  the  most  favored  of  ordinary  professional 
men.  Whoever  will  make  the  effort  to  fill  out 
any  list  of  names  that  thoroughly  represent  the 
leaders  of  the  world's  thought  and  activity  will,  I 
am  sure,  arrive  at  results  Dot  essentially  different 
from  mine. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Of  the  Declined  and  Fallen  State  of  the  Church. 

When  antichrist  (or  that  spirit  which  wrought 
against  that  spiritual  appearance  of  Christ,  and 
power  of  his  truth)  was  revealed,  and  p,oi  into  the 
temple,  appearing  and  being  acknowledged  there 
as  God,  then  (without  controversj)  was  the  de- 
clined state.  He  had  been  a  long  while  working 
under  ground  by  his  agents  and  ministers,  appear- 
ing as  ministers  of  righteousnoss,  in  a  form  there- 
of, out  of,  and  against  the  power  ;  but  the  power 
in  the  true  apostles  and  ministers,  stood  in  his 
way,  and  wrought  against  him,  so  as  he  could  not 
for  a  long  time  get  up.  Yet  he  prevailed  more 
and  more  in  the  corrupt  part  in  man,  till  at  leDgth 
he  drew  many  of  the  very  stars  from  heaven  after 
him  ;  and  then  fighting  an  open  battle,  gets  rid  of 
the  true  church,  vomits  out  a  flood  after  her  (as 
if  she  were  an  harlot,  and  not  worthy  of  the  name 
of  Christ's  spouse)  and  so  gets  into  the  temple, 
and  is  owned  there,  as  Christ,  in  the  stead  of 
Christ. 

Objection.  Will  any  man  own  antichrist,  wor- 
ship antichrist,  and  acknowledge  antichrist  (in- 
stead of  Christ)  to  be  God? 

Answer.  Read  2  Thessa.  ii.  4,  and  see  if  it  be 
not  so.  See  if  he  do  not  get  into  the  temple,  and 
sit  ruling  aud  governing  in  the  temple  (that  which 
was  once  so)  till  the  very  coming  and  appearing 
of  Christ  in  his  Spirit  and  brightness,  8th  v. 

Ques.  But  how  could  this  possibly  ever  be,  or 
how  can  it  be  ? 

Ans.  He  doth  not  directly  get  up,  nor  show 
himself  directly  as  he  is  ;  but  in  a  mystery  of  de- 
ceit. He  doth  not  appear  as  antichrist  (crying 
up  all  manner  of  filthiuess,  abomination,  and  con- 
trariety to  Christ,  in  direct  words,)  but  as  Christ, 
preaching  righteousness,  crjing  up  scriptures, 
ordinances,  church-ministry,  holiness,  &o.  Yet, 
for  all  these  words  and  fair  pretences,  he  is  not 
the  true  spirit,  but  the  false,  the  anticbristian ; 
and  those  that  receive  him,  or  bow  to  him  in  any 
of  these,  they  bow  not  to  Christ,  but  to  him.  He 
hath  a  mark,  he  hath  a  name,  he  hath  a  worship, 
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he  hath  a  church,  he  hath  a  ministry,  he  hath 
laws  and  ordinances  of  worship,  which  whoever 
receives  worships  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
that  spirit  which  under  a  disguise  thus  appeareth, 
which  hath  horns  as  it  were  of  a  lamb,  or  like  a 
lamb;  but  not  the  Lamb's  horns,  nor  the  Lamb's 
nature,  nor  the  Lamb's  spirit,  nor  the  Lamb's 
meekness;  but  the  old  nature  of  the  dragon,  who 
gives  him  both  subtilty  and  power. 

Now  mark:  when  Christ  brought  forth  his 
Church,  it  was  a  pure,  holy,  spiritual  building, 
built  up  of  renewed  spirits ;  such  as  were  new 
born,  such  as  were  washed,  such  as  were  sanctified, 
such  as  were  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.  Christ's 
Church  was  Sion,  even  the  holy  seed,  built  upon 
the  holy  hill  of  God,  into  an  holy  city  or  temple. 
But  antichrist's  church  is  Babylon,  which  hath 
the  wisdom  and  order  of  man  in  it,  such  as  man's 
eye  judgeth  rjght,  but  is  foolishness  and  confusion 
in  the  eye  of  God.  Now  the  Lord  hath  most 
terrible  plagues  to  pour  out  upon  this  antichrist, 
and  upon  his  Babylon;  yea,  upon  every  one  that 
hath  his  mark  or  name,  or  that  which  amounts  to 
his  name,  though  it  be  not  directly  so  called. 
Therefore,  oh  !  fear  the  Lord  God  !  and  ye  that 
love  the  peace  of  your  souls,  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  that  which  his  wrath  is  to  ;  for  the  dregs  of 
the  cup  of  trembling  are  to  be  poured  out  on  anti- 
christ inward  and  outward,  and  on  Babylon  in- 
ward and  outward.  Let  him  that  readeth  under- 
stand the  tender  warnings,  which  are  given  forth 
in  the  tender  nature  and  spirit  of  the  Lord ;  for 
the  day  of  mercy  spreads  apace,  and  the  night  of 
anguish  and  tribulation  hastens.  The  true  Church 
of  Christ  was  gathered  by  his  Spirit  into  his  name 
and  power,  and  was  a  spiritual  building,  or  build- 
ing of  spirits  therein  ;  wherein  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  was  as  present  spiritually,  as  ever  he  ap- 
peared in  the  outward  temple  or  ark  outwardly. 
And  the  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
made  by  the  Spirit,  and  sect  forth  by  the  Spirit, 
and  in  the  power.  Stephen  (though  but  a  deacon) 
was  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  if 
any  man  taught  in  the  church,  he  was  to  speak  as 
an  oracle  of  God.  Flesh  is  to  be  silent  there,  and 
only  the  Spirit's  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  spiritual 
building.  But  now  in  the  apostacy,  the  ministers 
there  are  as  wells  without  water,  clouds  without 
rain,  who  have  only  the  show  of  the  thing  after  the 
flesh,  but  not  the  truth  of  the  thing  after  the 
Spirit;  and  so  being  not  in  the  thing,  nor  in  the 
Spirit,  they  despise  the  dominion  and  speak  evil 
of  the  dignities  which  are  of  the  Spirit,  and  for 
advantage  sake  cry  up  the  dominions  and  dignities 
which  are  of  the  earth.  In  the  apostles  days  the 
ministers  of  the  church  were  not  of  man,  nor  set 
over  the  flock  by  man ;  but  made  by  God,  and  set 
over  the  flock  as  overseers  by  him.  Acts  xx.  28. 
For  the  same  Lord  who  gave  apostles,  prophets, 
and  evangelists,  gave  also  pastors  and  teachers. 
Ephes.  iv.  11.  And  though  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery  were  laid  on  those  that  were  made 
ministers;  yet  that  was  not  done  suddenly,  or 
lightly,  but  by  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit;  and 
there  went  a  gift  and  power  of  the  Spirit  along 
with  it,  according  as  Paul  said  to  Timothy,  neglect 
not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee 
by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery.  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  But  now,  in  the 
declined  fallen  estate,  there  is  no  such  thing;  but 
an  empty  form,  a  form  of  worship,  a  form  of  god- 
liness, a  form  of  ministry,  a  form  of  doctrine,  a 
form  of  discipline;  without  the  life,  without  the 
spirit,  without  the  power,  from  which  the  true 
form  came,  and  whereby  alone  it  could  be  pre- 
served. The  declined  state  hath  been  a  very  sink 
of  iniquity,  wherein  the  christian  love  hath  not 


only  grown  cold,  but  hath  been  quite  dead,  and 
plucked  up  by  the  very  roots;  yea,  wherein  all 
that  filthiness  which  was  sprouting  forth  and  get- 
ting up  in  the  declining  state  had  reigned  in 
power,  defiling  the  very  name  of  Christianity,  op- 
pressing the  good  seed,  and  corrupting  the  earth, 
2  Tim.  iii.  2,  &c,  and  see  what  a  generation  of 
christian  professors  were  to  grow  up  (and  did  grow 
up)  in  the  time  of  the  apostasy. 

Isaac  Penington. 

Of  the  state  of  the  Church  in  its  recovery;  or  what 
state  the  Church  shall  be  in  after  it  is  recovered 
out  of  the  apostasy. 

The  state  of  the  church  after  the  apostasy,  is  to 
be  like  the  state  it  was  in  before  the  apostasy  for 
purity,  power,  brightness,  and  glory,  &c. ;  yea, 
shall  it  nut  be  more  glorious,  after  its  coming 
through  all  this  darkness,  and  shining  over  it, 
than  it  was  before?  The  New-Jerusalem  is  to 
come  down  from  God  out  of  heaven  ;  the  bricte  is 
to  be  clothed  and  adorned  as  the  Lamb's  wife, 
meet  for  the  delight  of  her  husband.  The  power 
and  spirit  of  the  Lord,  which  cleanseth  away  all 
this  rubbish,  will  make  his  truth  shine,  his  church 
shine,  his  suffering  lambs  (that  come  out  of  the 
great  tribulation)  shine  more  than  ever  before. 
The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  will  take  his  great 
power  unto  him  to  reign,  and  will  reign  according 
to  his  power  in  the  hearts  of  his  children,  and 
over  the  earth.  He  will  break  that  which  stands 
in  his  way  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  and  will  embrace 
and  exalt  that  which  boweth  to  and  kisseth  the 
scepter  of  his  Son,  who  is  to  appear  upon  the  holy 
hill  of  Sion  :  and  the  law  is  to  go  forth  out  of 
Sion,  and  the  Word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem  ; 
the  power  whereof  shall  break  down  the  power  of 
iniquity,  and  bring  up  the  suffering  seed  into  the 
dominion  and  glory  of  life.  In  this  restored  state 
antichrist  shall  be  worshipped  no  more,  nor  the 
beast,  nor  the  dragon,  who  gave  his  power  to  the 
beast  ;  but  the  Lord  God  shah  be  worshipped  and 
magnified  over  all.  It  shall  be  said  no  more,  Who 
can  make  war  with  the  beast?  after  the  Lamb 
hath  overcome  him.  But,  who  is  like  to  thee,  0 
Lord,  O  king  of  saints,  who  hast  taken  to  thee 
thy  great  power,  and  hast  reigned,  and  dost  reign; 
who  hast  brought  down  this  lofty  city,  and  trod  it 
under  the  feet  of  the  poor,  and  made  the  steps  of 
the  needy  to  pass  over  it;  who  hast  made  it  an 
heap  (the  city  fenced  by  all  the  might,  wisdom, 
and  power  of  man)  a  ruinous  heap,  a  place  no 
more  for  thy  dear  children  to  be  captived  in  and 
oppressed;  but  an  habitation  of  dragons,  and  a 
cage  of  every  unclean  and  noisome  bird  for  ever? 
Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  thy 
name  ?  For  thou  only  art  holy ;  for  all  nations 
shall  come  and  worship  before  thee;  for  thy  judg 
ments  are  made  manifest,  llev.xv.  4.  Thou  hast 
judged  down  Babylon,  which  was  exalted;  thou 
bast  pitied  Sion,  which  lay  in  the  dust  for  many 
ages  and  generations,  and  hast  raised  up  thy  holy 
building  again,  and  wilt  give  to  thy  children  to 
be  clothed,  and  to  walk  before  thee  in  pure  white 
linen  (whioh  is  the  righteous  nature  and  Spirit  of 
thy  Son)  for  evermore;  the  darkness  shall  never 
come  over  them  again,  but  the  beast,  dragon,  and 
false  prophet  shall  be  cast  into,  and  bound  down 
in  the  lake;  and  the  springs  of  life  shall  open, 
and  whosoever  will  may  come  freely,  and  drink  of 
the  water  of  life.  And  the  people  in  heaven  shall 
say,  Hallelujah,  salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor, 
and  power  unto  the  Lord  our  God.  And  the  voice 
of  great  multitudes,  and  the  voice  of  many  waters, 
and  the  voice  of  mighty  thunders  shall  say  Halle- 
lujah !  And  shall  be  glad,  and  rejoice,  and  shall 
give  honour  to  the  Lord,  for  the  bride's  marriage 
with  the  Lamb,  and  for  her  rich  adorning  for  her 


bridegroom.  Yea,  the  earth  shall  rejoice, 
the  multitudes  of  the  isles  be  glad.  Why 
Because  the  Lord  reigns,  who  is  tender  eve 
the  earth,  and  hates  the  oppressing  not  onl 
his  seed,  but  also  of  his  creatures  :  for  he 
reign  and  judge  in  righteousness,  and  tenderr 
and  much  mercy,  to  all  that  is  of  him ;  and  r 
shall  feel  his  judgment  and  severity  but 
which  is  contrary  to  him,  and  joineth  to  his  ene 
For  the  Lord  will  make  war  with  that  sp 
which  is  contrary  to  his  life  and  nature,  for 
and  ever.  And  he  that  joineth  to  that  spirit,  s 
find  woe,  misery,  and  tribulation  (tribulation 
anguish  shall  light  upon  every  soul  that  contii 
in  the  evil  doing;)  but  he  that  comes  from  ui 
that  spirit  by  the  leadings  of  God's  Spirit,  bov 
to  and  kissing  the  Son,  shall  taste  of  the  Fatt 
love  to  the  Son,  and  partake  of  the  mercy,  pe 
and  reconciliation  which  is  treasured  up  in  1 
Amen.  Isaac  Peningtoi 


Lost  Children. — An  English  paper  has 
story  from  Australia.  Three  tiny  boys,  col 
born,  of  Daylesford,  Victoria,  started  into 
bush  to  look  for  some  runaway  goats.  The  e> 
was  only  seven;  but  Australian  children  ha 
continent  for  a  playground,  and  nothing  wasfea 
When,  however,  the  little  ones  missed  the  dii 
hour,  and  then  supper,  their  parents  grew  anxiis, 
and  searched  the  neighbourhood,  but  in  v  ij 
Night  fell,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  local  pt  je 
the  search  was  extended,  and  though  it  lasted  ili 
the  morning  the  children  were  still  missing.  m 
dawn  a  storekeeper  came  in  who  had  seen  m 
little  wanderers  on  the  road  overnight;  and  tfH 
a  boy  who  had  given  them  the  right  direction!© 
their  home  as  he  passed.  This  was  all  that  c«p 
be  learned  throughout  the  second  day;  but  ij 
the  scattered  community  had  beard  of  the  !hj| 
and  was  on  the  alert.  The  quartz  miners  put  a p 
their  tools  and  went  into  the  bush ;  so  did  \% 
sawyers  at  the  steam-mill,  and  so  did  the  vp 
cutters;  and  the  third  day  was  thus  passed  ift 
vigorous  search.  Still  no  trace  or  tidings,  ex  p, 
a  faint  footmark  going  in  the  wrong  direcjn 
towards  the  Warribee  river,  and  therefore  to 
parents  and  their  sympathizing  neighbours  ilrej 
growing  alarmed  and  very  anxious,  and  it  m 
settled  at  a  public  meeting  that  all  hands  sb  jl 
strike  work  and  go  to  look  for  the  lost  child  i, 
Accordingly  next  day — the  fourth — every  m 
was  shut,  every  tool  and  implement  was  left  i 
six  or  seven  hundred  men,  women  and  fcjty 
turned  out  in  all  directions  into  the  dense  8* 
to  hunt  the  strayed  ones  up.  Seventy  poi 
were  collected  as  a  reward  for  the  finder ;  tho 
no  one  wanted  thac  incentive,  and  the  man  atH 
steam-mill  kept  the  whistle  going  all  day  to  gjW 
the  little  feet  home  if  they  were  still  able  to  j|N 
For  several  days  the  people  persevered  iu  M 
search,  but  all  in  vain  ;  at  the  end  of  the  weekjM 
shops  had  to  be  re-opened  and  the  work  mop 
fully  resumed,  for  the  children  could  not  be  U 
covered.  And  so  the  melancholy  narrative  ejSji 
for  the  children,  it  was  evident,  were  hopeh 111 
lost.  The  probability  is,  that  worn  out  with  lin 
ger  and  fatigue,  they  had  finally  laid  down  tc  is 
in  the  recesses  of  some  thicket.  The  servid  |i 
dogs  of  quick  scent  would  have  been  invaluab  _ 
such  a  search,  but  as  they  are  not  mentioned  |i| 
presumed  there  were  none  such  in  the  settlen 

It  is  not  often  in  great  things  that  we  are  c:  I 
upon  to  show  that  we  love  our  neighbor  as  jt-j 
selves.  It  is  in  the  daily,  hourly  exercise  of  1  |W. 
domestic  virtues,  that  they  who  truly  love  )d 
may  be  distinguished  from  those  who  love  jttj 
not. 


THE  FRIEND 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Agricultural  Laborers  in  England. 

The  following  account,  extracted  from  a  recent 
mber  of  The  Leisure  Hovr.  gives  a  deplorable 
sture  of  the  dpprcssed  condition  of  a  portion  of 
!  agricultural  laborers  in  England.  One  of  the 
blest  objects  to  which  a  statesman  can  devote 
i  attention  is  to  determine  the  causes  which 
re  led  to  such  results,  and  the  best  means  to 
Rviate  and  remove  them.  The  recent  reform 
1,  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  will  tend 
gely  to  increase  the  power  of  the  lower  classes 
the  government,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  pave 
1  way  for  such  further  reforms  and  changes  as 
y  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  popu- 
ion. 

"In  one  of  my  walks  last  summer,  while  rusti- 
ing  in  a  southern  county,  I  fell  in  accidentally 
[h  a  labourer  returning  from  his  day's  work, 

d,  according  to  my  wont,  responded  to  his  civil 
>eting,  and  entered  into  talk.  The  man,  a 
iple  honest  fellow  enough,  was  several  years 
>rt  of  fifty,  but  he  walked  in  a  hobbling  way, 
i  limbs,  he  said,  'being  stiff  with  the  rheu- 
tics,' and  he  had  the  stoop,  the  languid  motion, 
i  the  slow,  hesitating  speech  of  old  age.  I 
rned  from  his  replies  to  my  queries  that  he  re- 
vrd  eight  shillings  a  week  from  his  employer, 
t  of  which  he  had  to  pay  him  two  for  rent — 
it  he  had  a  wife  and  five  children,  the  eldest 
j  alone  being  able  to  maintain  himself,  and 
it,  therefore,  six  persons,  one  of  them  being  the 
adwinner  and  head  of  the  family,  had  to  be 
iported  at  a  cost  of  a  shilling  a  bead  per  week, 
lid  not  ask  him  how  he  solved  this  terrific 
iblem  ;  he  could  but  have  told  me  the  old  story 
)f  hard  work  and  hardest  living,  and  of  getting 
lind-hand  in  spite  of  both,  and  then  doing  his 
it  to  fetch  up  again  by  means  of  extra  pay 
ned  at  hay-time  and  wheat-harvest.    But  I  did 

him  why  he  and  his  fellows  did  not  demand 
ter  wages  :  to  which  question  his  reply  was, 
t  the  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood  would 
Dk  they  were  going  to  be  ruined  if  wages  rose 
m'ne  shillings — he  could  remember  the  time 
en  they  were  only  six.    He  showed  me  his  cot- 

e,  for  the  fee  simple  of  which  no  man  in  his 
s  would  have  offered  thirty  pounds,  and  to 
ich  his  landlord  and  employer  would  do  no  re- 
rs,  though  it  was  falling  fast  to  ruin.  It  had 
fitting  accommodation  for  a  family — was  damp 

draughty,  unsound  in  walls  and  roof,  pictu- 
re with  mildew  within  and  without,  and  so 
ot  of  room  that  the  five  children,  boys  and  girls 
ether,  had  to  be  thrust  to  sleep  into  a  kind  of 
:et  with  lean-to  walls,  under  the  pantiles, 
t  happened  about  a  month  later  that,  in  visit- 
a  relative  in  a  midland  county,  he  introduced 
to  a  farming  friend  of  his,  who,  renting  near 
hundred  acres,  brought  up  a  large  family  on 
proceeds,  while  he  paid  his  labourers  twelve 
lings  a  week,  and  housed  them  in  cottages  at 
same  rent  of  two  shillings  paid  by  the  poor 
>w  mentioned  above.  I  found  the  men  on  this 
i  as  healthy  as  the  average  of  workers  any- 
re,  in  good  condition  and  good  spirits,  in  all 
ects  equal  to  the  work  they  had  to  do,  and 
ig  it  with  a  will.  The  farmer  took  me  over 
e  of  the  cottages  he  had  built  for  them  ;  these 
d  in  a  rank  on  elevated  ground,  were  perfectly 

and  sound  in  repair,  and,  in  addition  to 
hen  and  living-room  on  the  ground-floor,  had 
'  three  snug  bed-rooms  above.  They  were 
t  of  stone  in  solid  style,  with  shingle  roofs,  at 
«t  of  about  one  hundred  pounds  each ;  and 
proprietor  reckoned  that  allowing  for  rent  of 

(each  cottage  had  a  long  strip  of  garden- 
ed in  the  rear)  and  for  repairs,  the  money  he 


had  invested  in  them  would  yield  him  a  good 
four  per  cent.,  with  which  he  professed  himself 
satisfied. 

I  have  given  these  two  cases  as  contrasts — not 
as  the  extremes  of  the  labourer's  condition,  which 
they  by  no  means  represent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  which  have  de- 
graded the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  the  level  of  our 
poor  rheumatic  friend  in  the  south — and  I  shall 
advert  to  some  of  them  presently — it  is  worth 
while  to  look  a  little  closely  at  the  facts  of  his  con- 
dition before  we  go  any  farther.  Imagine  a  man 
who  is  the  head  of  a  family  living  by  his  labours, 
and  looking  up  to  him  for  example,  and  who,  after 
paying  rent,  has  but  six  shillings  a  week,  or  ten 
and  two-sevenths  pence  a  day,  to  provide  their 
food,  clothing,  education,  and  all  their  other  wants. 
What  does  that  mean?  It  means  starvation, 
famine,  '  leanness  of  teeth,'  in  the  first  place 
Six  people,  two  of  them  adults,  cannot  be  fed,  in 
this  country  and  at  the  present  time,  as  human 
beings  should  be  fed,  on  less  than  twopence  a  head 
per  day — that  cannot  be  done  by  any  stretch  of 
ingenuity  whatever;  they  must  suffer  the  pangs 
of  hunger  and  inanition,  and  under  such  suffering 
must  fall  the  ready  victims  to  disease.  It  means 
poor  and  insufficient  clothing  in  the  second  place; 
for  what  funds  can  be  saved  for  clothing  out  of  a 
wages  too  small  to  bay  food  ?  The  mystery  is, 
how  families  so  situated  contrived  to  procure 
clothing  at  all.  We  know  that  private  charity 
supplies  this  want  in  innumerable  instances  ;  but 
why  the  able-bodied  British  labourer  should  be 
compelled  to  accept  of  charitable  aid  to  clothe  his 
children,  we  really  do  not  know.  It  means  ignor- 
ance in  the  third  place ;  for,  though  there  may 
be  available  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  hunger 
and  rags  will  virtually  shut  the  school-room  door 
against  the  labourer's  child.  '  When  you  have 
nothing  but  what  comes  out  of  your  fingers,'  says 
a  labourer's  wife,  '  you  must  send  the  children 
into  the  fields;'  and  so,  when  they  should  be 
learning,  they  are  scaring  crows,  picking  up 
stones,  weeding  the  corn,  or  thinning  the  turnips, 
poor  little  wretches  !  because,  as  mother  says, 
'  they  want  more  victuals  than  I  got  to  give  'em.' 
Thus  education  and  moral  training  go  to  the  wall; 
they  grow  up  in  ignorance,  not  learning  even  to 
read  intelligently;  they  arrive  at  puberty  often 
without  any  sense  of  modesty,  decency,  or  self- 
respect;  and  if  they  fall  into  vice  and  crime,  as 
many  of  them  do  fall,  where  is  the  wonder  ?  and 
on  whose  shoulders  sits  the  blame  ?  Of  all  philan- 
thropic endeavours,  that  is  one  of  the  most  hope- 
less which  seeks  to  reclaim  in  after-life  a  class  so 
degraded  in  childhood." 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace."  This  is  an  injunction  to 
which  all  have  need  to  give  heed,  who  have  in 
any  degree  witnessed  a  being  brought  into  that 
precious  unity  of  which  the  members  of  the  living 
Church  are  made  partakers,  and  which  proceeds 
from  Him  who  is  the  Head  thereof.  How  often 
has  the  springing  up  of  a  root  of  bitterness  broken 
this,  when  had  the  watch  been  faithfully  main- 
tained, this  would  have  been  perceived  and  rooted 
out.  The  church  has  sustained  much  loss  from 
this  source;  many  have  thus  been  defiled,  and 
those,  whose  eyes  had  been  resting  upon  these  as 
waymarks,  have  been  discouraged  when  they  have 
witnessed  the  fruit  which  this  root  has  produced, 
and  some  have  turned  away  sorrowful,  doubting 
the  faith  of  these,  while  with  others  it  has  given 
room  for  the  enemy  to  vaunt  himself.  Sometimes 
little  personal  feelings  in  religious  and  other  mat- 
ters, have  estranged  those  of  the  same  faith; 


hardness  of  feeling  and  jealousy  have  found  place, 
and  sad  has  been  the  result;  when  if  the  import- 
ance of  "  endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace"  had  been  sufficiently 
considered,  this  would  have  been  prevented  :  these 
|  personal  feelings  would  have  been  felt  to  be  of 
little  moment  in  comparison  with  this,  and  they 
would  not  have  been  cherished,  but  turned  away 
from  as  something  which  if  permitted  to  take  root, 
would  produce  bitter  fruit.  The  following  re- 
marks of  a  beloved  and  valued  elder  in  our  religi- 
ous Society,  who  was  a  bright  example,  Lot h  in 
her  private  life  aud  in  the  church,  of  "  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  Christ,"  contain  instruction 
on  this  point.  "  We  are  all  subject  to  infirmm  b. 
hence  the  necessity  of  bearing  aud  forlearitjg;  we 
are,  I  think,  told  to  pray  ODe  for  another;  the 
humble,  contrite  heart  is  not  easily  disturbed,  hut 
bears  with  patience  whatever  may  befall ;  knowing 
its  own  weakness  and  sympathizing  with  others, 
it  can  pray  for  and  forgive.  This  is  an  attainment 
very  needful  to  be  sought  for  and  abode  in.  If 
we  were  all  rightly  coucerned  to  seek  for  that 
which  would  bind  us  together  in  the  bond  of 
christian  fellowship,  we  would  be  careful  not  un- 
necessarily to  wound  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
being  humble  would  not  be  ready  to  take  offence." 

E.  A. 

Ninth  month  25th,  1867. 

India — Its  Present  Condition. 
The  most  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  present 
population  of  India  is  as  follows:  British  India, 
144,674,615;  native  states,  47  909,199  ;  French 
and  Portuguese  settlements,  517,149 — total,  193,- 
100,963. 

According  to  official  reports,  the'  revenue  of 
British  India  in  1865-6  was  £48,935,220— an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  £3,2S2,323. 
The  expenditure  was  £46,169,152,  an  increase 
from  the  previous  year  of  £322,734.  The  surplus 
was  £2,766,068.  The  previous  year  there  was  a 
deficit.  Various  reforms  have  been  effected  in 
the  revenue  system.  There  are  now  currency 
notes  to  the  value  of  £10,000,000  in  circulation. 
The  money  order  system  is  becoming  popular. 
The  new  excise  regulations  have  sensibly  improv- 
ed the  morals  of  some  sections.  There  is  talk  of 
introducing  postal  savings  banks. 

The  bridge  over  the  J umna  at  Delhi  is  finished, 
and  trains  now  run  from  Howrah  to  Delhi,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  thousand  and  nineteen  miles.  The 
time  is  fifty  hours.  Both  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula and  the  East  India  Railroads  have  an  im- 
mense business.  The  work  of  planting  trees  for 
fuel  will  be  resumed,  as,  after  two  years'  experi- 
menting, the  coal  of  the  Salt  Range  has  been 
given  up.  The  telegraphic  system  is  to  be  ex- 
tended and  improved.  It  is  proposed  to  remodel 
the  Ganges  Canal.  A  loan  for  the  rapid  comple- 
tion of  the  irrigation  system  has  been  sanctioned. 
The  Calcutta  Park  has  been  drained  and  lighted 
with  gas.  A  r great  many  new  roads  have  been 
built  in  Madras  and  Bombay.  The  coal  fields  of 
Assam  will  soon  be  opened  to  private  enterprise. 
Coal  has  been  found  at  eleven  different  points  in 
the  Pench  Valley. 

A  curious  law  has  been  passed  to  legalize, 
under  certain  conditi  >ns,  the  dissolutions  of  the 
marriages  of  native  converts  to  Christianity,  who 
have  been  repudiated  or  deserted  on  religious 
grounds. 

The  prevalent  distress  has  largely  increased  the 
number  of  thieves  aud  robbers  in  Bengal  and  the 
Northwest.  The  courts  of  Oude  are  overrun  with 
vexatious  civil  cases.  Trial  by  jury  works  well  at 
Lucknow,  as  do  the  "  Small  Cause  Courts."  In 
the  Central  Provinces  the  number  of  heinous 
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crimes  is  steadily  decreasing.  In  Madras  the 
worst  evil  is  the  open  and  universal  gambling  of 
the  natives. 

In  Bengal,  290  new  schools  were  reported,  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  was  10,734. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  have  been  raised,  in  the 
hope  of  attracting  university  men  from  England. 
The  experiment  of  girls'  schools  in  the  North- 
west has  not,  as  yet,  proved  entirely  unsuccessful. 
There  is  talk  among  the  natives  of  founding  a 
university  at  Lahore.  The  censorship  of  the  na- 
tive press  has  been  abolished,  and  several  new 
papers  and  periodicals  were  reported.  Vigorous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  about  a  sanitary 
reform  in  the  towns  and  districts  ravaged  by  cholera 
and  smallpox. 

The  preceding  items  of  information,  taken  from 
a  late  journal,  throw  a  lit'le  light  upon  the  state 
of  India  at  this  time,  and  encourage  the  hope  that 
some  improvement  is  gradually  taking  place  in 
that  great  and  populous  country.  Although  the 
British  rule  is  far  from  being  all  that  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  judgment  of  the  philanthropist  and 
christian,  it  still  has  its  redeeming  features.  The 
aspect  of  beneficence  is  not  wholly  wanting  cer- 
tainly, but  what  a  boon  it  would  be  to  a  large  por 
tion  of  the  human  family,  if  it  were  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  measures  and  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  British  India. 


A  Tender  Conscience. — An  old  author  has  the 
following  remarks  on  this  subject :  "  Oh  !  for  the 
high  blessings  of  a  tender  conscience,  such  as 
shrinks  from  the  approach,  and  abstains  from  all 
appearance  of  evil,  not  venturing  to  tamper  with 
any  self-pleasing  way,  but  hating  it  as  false,  de- 
filing, destructive.  I  have  marked  the  apple  of 
my  eye,  that  tenderest  particle  of  our  frame,  that 
it  is  not  only  offended  by  a  blow  or  a  wound;  if 
so  much  as  an  atom  of  dust  find  entrance,  it  would 
smart  until  it  had  wept  out.  Now,  may  such  be 
my  conscience,  sensitive  of  the  slightest  touch  of 
sin,  not  only  fearful  of  resisting,  rebelling,  or 
'  quenching  the  Spirit,'  but  grieving  for  every 
thought  of  sin,  that  grieves  that  blessed  Comforter 
— that  tender  Friend." 


Land  Slide  in  Ireland. — Patrick  Malone,  par- 
ish priest  of  Belmullet,  writes  to  a  Dublin  paper 
about  an  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature  which 
occurred  within  eleven  miles  of  that  town  a  fe.v 
nights  ago.  The  "side  of  a  mountain  was  raised 
from  its  bed,  and  suddenly  breaking  up  into  huge 
fragments,  proceeded  down  the  inclined  surface, 
carrying  destruction  in  its  course,  until  it  spent  its 
fury  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic."  The  por- 
tion of  mountain  which  broke  up  contained  an 
area  of  about  forty  acres,  and  though  the  eleva- 
tion was  not  more  than  one  foot  in  fifteen,  the 
great  altitude  from  which  the  subterranean  current 
descended  accounts,  he  thinks,  for  the  irresistible 
force  which  attended  it.  Hundreds  of  large 
fragments,  some  of  them  measuring  two  thousand 
cubic  feet,  are  now,  P.  Malone  says,  to  be  seen 
thrown  in  on  either  side  and  strewn  upon  the 
undisturbed  plain,  without  the  appearance  of 
water  having  accompanied  them  there.  His  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  is  that  the  great 
drought  of  the  preceding  two  months  created  a 
vacuum  between  the  peat  surface  and  its  gravelly 
substratum.  The  heavy  fall  of  rain  being  pressed 
into  the  cavity  produced  the  eruption.  Several 
families  had  a  narrow  escape  of  their  lives,  some 
persons  having  been  carried  forward  a  distance 
on  the  moving  and  breaking  ground.  The  bog 
debris  is  scattered  over  the  crops  of  several  poor 
men,  a  road  is  blocked  by  the  fragments,  a  dale 


closed  up,  and  a  valley  created  "  where  nothing 
but  a  mountain  appeared  before." — Evening  Post. 


Selected. 

"  ONLY  WAITING." 
A  very  aged  man  in  an  almshouse  was  asked  what  he 
was  doing  now?   He  replied,  "  Only  waiting." 
Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown  ; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  has  flown  ; 
Till  the  night  of  earth  is  faded 

From  the  heart  once  full  of  day  ; 
Till  the  stars  of  heaven  are  breaking 
Through  the  twilight  soft  and  grey. 

Only  waiting  till  the  reapers 

Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home, 
For  the  summer  time  is  faded, 

And  the  autumn  winds  have  come ; 
Quickly,  reapers  !  gather,  quickly, 

The  last  ripe  hours  of  my  heart, 
For  the  bloom  of  life  is  withered, 

And  I  hasten  to  depart. 

Only  waiting  till  the  angels 

Open  wide  the  mystic  gate, 
By  whose  side  I  long  have  lingered, 

Weary,  poor,  and  desolate. 
Even  now  I  hear  the  footsteps 

And  their  voices  far  away; 
If  they  call  me,  I  am  waiting, 

Only  waiting  to  obey. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown  ; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown  ; 
Then  from  out  the  gathering  darkness, 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise, 
By  whose  light  my  soul  shall  gladly 

Tread  the  pathway  to  the  skies. 


Selected. 

KNOCKING  AT  THE  HEART. 

One  bid  me  turn  aside, 
Saying,  He  had  a  message  I  could  hear 
Best  in  some  quiet  place ;  but  as  I  went 
I  heard  the  busy  voices  of  the  world, 
And,  listening  to  them,  answered  in  my  pride 
That  I  had  ears  for  both,  and  was  intent 
On  keeping  all  my  old  companions  near. 

He  called  me  once  again, 
Pleading  that  He  had  precious  things  to  say, 
Which  he  desired  that  I  should  understand  ; 
Things  which  he  might  not  tell  to  other  men. 
I  said,  that  if  I  were  too  long  away, 
I  could  not  join  my  company,  and  then 
Should  lose  my  place  of  honor  in  the  band. 

He  told  me  I  was  ill; 
That  He  this  time  had  chosen  for  His  call 
Because  He  saw  my  labor  was  too  much, 
And  that  I  greatly  needed  to  be  still. 
I  answered,  I  was  strong  enough  for  all 
That  I  had  planned  that  morning  to  fulfil ; 
And  so  again  shook  off  His  gentle  touch. 

And  yet  I  suffered  sore: 
My  eyes  were  dim  with  weeping  all  the  night; 
A  heavy  burden  preyed  upon  my  mind; 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  long  way  before; 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  dark  way  behind  ; 
Glad  morning  could  not  bring  my  spirit  light; 
The  way  of  hope  and  peace  I  could  not  find. 

I  am  grown  wiser  now, 
And  sadder  with  the  knowledge  of  my  loss 
Of  all  the  holy  words  I  might  have  learned, 
Of  counsels  whose  sweet  comfort  would  not  cease. 
Oh,  if,  alone  with  Him,  I  bad  but  turned, 
Had  bowed  in  meekness  'neath  the  bitter  Cross, 
And  found  it  change  to  blessing  and  to  peace  1 

He  is  not  far  away  ; 
For  still,  at  intervals,  I  hear  His  voice; 
I  hear  His  footsteps  coming  to  my  door 
Sound  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  day. 
Enter,  O  Lord  !  Oh  I  speak  to  me  once  more, 
And  I  will  list  each  word  that  Thou  dost  say 
As  humbly  as  a  child, — and  will  rejoice. 

— Sunday  Magazine. 


In 

a 


1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 


Tons. 

45,43i 
115,72h 
185,27-| 
235,12 
178,70, 
285,24 


Lake  Superior  Iron. — The  iron  product  of  th< 
mines  adjacent  to  Lake  Superior  is  one  of  the  mosi 
interesting  industrial  subjects  of  the  day.  Threi 
years  ago  it  was  stated  that  one-eighth  of  all  thi 
iron  made  in  this  country  was  dug  in  Marquetti 
county.  Ten  years  ago  Lake  Superior  iron  was  : 
mineralogical  marvel.  The  Sault  St.  Mary' 
Canal  was  opened  in  1855,  and  iron  shipment 
were  then  made  for  the  first  time.  They  hav 
grown  in  this  way  : 

Tons. 

In  1855,     .  1,445 

"  1856,     .  11,594 

"  1857,     .  26,184 

"  1858,     .  31,135 

"  1859,     .  65,679 

"  1860,     .  116,984 

The  product  of  the  last  year  was  really  396,25 
tons,  but  a  large  quantity  was  sold  to  blastin 
furnaces  near  at  hand.  The  deposits  in  this  regioj 
are  great,  and  easily  worked.  All  of  the  mine 
have  easy  access  to  water  carriage,  none  bein 
more  than  thirty-five  miles  from  such  transport! 
tion,  while  most  are  within  sixteen.  Freight  I 
Detroit  or  Cleveland  is  from  two  and  a  half  t 
three  dollars  per  ton.  Coal  is  abundant  at  the* 
places,  and  these  facilities  sufficiently  account  fi 
the  rapid  development  referred  to.  Other  lal 
cities  have  shared  with  Cleveland  and  Detroit  i 
the  profits  of  this  business.  If  the  ratio  of  it 
crease  continues — and  the  increase  of  populatkj 
and  consumption  warrants  that  expectation — the 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  ten  years  hem 
these  cities  may  not  have  an  iron  business  whir 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  shipping  | 
some  of  the  most  important  shipping  ports  of  tl 
lakes. — N.  American. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Will  the  editor  of  "  The  Friend  "  please  inse 
the  following  appeal  for  the  dumb,  from  tl 
Country  Gentleman,  an  agricultural  paper  pu 
lished  in  Albany?    A  gentleman  suggests,  in  if 
gard  to  meat  brought  from  the  West,  that  lij 
placing  it  in  a  close  box,  and  surrounding  itwij' 
cloths  saturated  with  a  constant  stream  of  watijl 
the  quick  motion  of  the  car,  with  the  air  playi  I 
upon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  surface,  it  would  , 
kept  at  a  low  temperature  by  evaporation, — a| 
thus  bring  to  an  end  the  cruelties  practised 
the  present  mode  of  transporting  cattle  to  t 
East.  Hum  Anitas.'' I 

ll  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  IN  TRANSIT. 

"  Three  ladies,  now  on  a  western  tour,  wr 
to  the  Country  Gentleman,  begging  its  investij 
tion  of  a  subject  that  ought  long  ago  to  ha 
received  the  attention  of  men, — namely,  t 
cruelty  practised  upon  animals  sent  eastward  ; 
the  railroads.  They  are  informed  that  stun 
closely  packed  in  ttie  cars,  frequently  remain 
without  food  or  water,  or  opportunity  for  chat 
of  posture,  in  the  insufferably  hot  weather  of  1 
dog-days,  as  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  for fr<\ 
twenty  four  to  sixty  hours  on  the  stretch! 

"We  have  alluded  to  the  subject  before,  a  jl 
the  result  of  the  movement  has  been  the  pi 
sage  of  a  law  in  this  State,  compelling  tra 
to  be  stopped  at  the  necessary  intervals,  or  i 
stock,  if  necessary,  to  be  unshipped,  to  aff< 
them  food,  water  and  rest  from  the  constant  ji 
ing  when  in  motion.  The  legislative  authorit 
of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  should  imitate  I 
example  as  promptly  as  possible,  as  well  as  th 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  through  wh 
other  leading  lines  are  largely  engaged  in  1 
transportation  of  animals.  On  the  Baltimore  £ 
Ohio  Railroad,  we  saw,  this  season,  a  train  la( 
closely  with  hogs,  for  which  the  only  refreshnu 
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owed  was  a  very  imperfect  deluge  of  water,  at 
w&y  station,  occasionally,  from  the  spout  used 
replenishing  the  engines.  There  were  no  con- 
aiences  for  accomplishing  even  this,  in  a  satis- 
itoryway;  the  water  poured  out  about  as  fast 
it  went  in,  and  so  that  very  few  of  the  crowded 
imals  could  get  at  it  at  all.  It  was  really  pitiful 
see  them  thrusting  their  panting  snouts  out, 
;ween  the  bars  of  their  enclosure,  in  the  vain 
pe  of  catching  a  few  drops  of  the  welcome 
>wer;  and  one  of  the  attendants  remarked, 
ley  would  be  pretty  much  all  lard,  by  the  time 
y  got  to  Philadelphia,' — a  statement  not  over- 
iwn,  as  any  spectator  would  confess. 
"It  is  not  alone  humanity  which  should  lead 
greater  regard  for  the  comfort  and  health  of 
!  stock  coming  forward  to  the  eastern  markets; 
t,  slaughtered  as  it  generally  is,  without  afford- 
;  the  animals  any  time  to  recover  from  the 
'erish  and  unwholesome  internal  condition  and 
ternal  bruises,  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
ted,  they  cannot  make  proper  food  for  human 
isumption.  No  one  knows  how  much  disease 
ists,  that  might  be  prevented,  with  greater  care 
ensure  all  articles  of  diet  in  fit  condition;  but 
ile  we  frequently  hear  of  complaints  about  bad 
i  stale  vegetables,  much  less  is  said  with 
erence  to  the  no  less  important  subject  of 
:ats, — except  when  they  become  notoriously 
ensive." 

The  Free  Schools  of  Illinois. — The  sixth  bien- 
il  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
uction  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  year  1865 
d  1866,  has  been  issued.  It  is,  in  some  re- 
sets, one  of  the  most  interesting  documents  that 
s  been  published  by  that  State.  We  learn  from 
that  614,659  scholars  were  reported  in  all  of 
e  common  schools  of  the  State  for  the  year  end- 
;  September  30,  1866.  These  were  under  the 
ition  of  6,825  male  and  10,454  female  teachers, 
le  number  of  school  houses  reported  is  9,753, 
increase  of  589  over  the  previous  year. 
The  two-mill  school  tax  yielded  $750,000.  This 
x  for  the  past  eleven  years  has  amounted  to 
',493,794.51;  in  addition  to  which  upwards  of 
3,000,000  has  been  raised  for  school  purposes 
f  local  taxation. 

The  Congressional  land  grant  for  the  promotion 
agricultural  and  scientific  education  gives  to 
e  State  of  Illinois  about  five  hundred  thousand 
res  of  land. — E.  Post. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

I  Short  Lesson  for  Teachers,  and  for  Teachers 

of  Teachers. 

II  Moral  and  religious  instruction  derives  its 
icaey,  not  so  much  from  what  men  are  taught 
know,  as  from  what  they  are  brought  to  feel." 

Y.  W. 

Tenth  mo.  6th,  1867. 

A  Dog  Story. — A  surgeon  at  Netlcy,  England, 
cently  took  a  long  walk  in  the  neighborhood  of 
•uthampton,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  a  fine 
swfoundland.  In  the  evening  he  missed  some 
;ters  from  his  coat  pocket  and  his  dog.  The 
iter  did  not  surprise  him,  as  his  dog  often  wan- 
red  from  him  in  his  walks.  The  next  day,  an- 
yed  and  puzzled  at  the  loss  of  his  letters,  he 
ought  it  possible  he  might  have  drawn  them 
t  of  his  pocket  with  his  handkerchief  during 
3  previous  day's  walk.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
repeat  the  walk,  for  he  might  have  dropped 
e  letters  in  an  unfrequented  path.  About  four 
les  from  the  hospital  he  came  suddeuly  upon 
i  dog  lying  on  the  ground,  with  the  letters  close 
.  The  dog  had  laid  by  the  side  of  the  letters 
!  sixteen  hours. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

One  Session  in  Schools. 

The  one  session  system,  as  now  existing  in  many 
of  our  schools,  demands  the  serious  attention  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  all  concerned  in  the  welfare 
of  these  schools.  As  now  carried  out  it  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  health  of  both  teachers  and  pupils;  in- 
jurious to  the  advancement  of  the  latter;  and 
interferes  with  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
many  homes.  I  believe  all  will  admit  that  the 
health  of  our  children  is  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  that  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
school-room  should  be  made  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  health  ;  and  yet  I  can  conceive 
of  no  plan  more  calculated  to  destroy  it  than  that 
of  keeping  young  and  active  children  confined  in 
a  close  loom  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  2 
in  the  afternoon, — five  hours,  poring  over,  or 
rather  vainly  endeavoring  to  pore  over  Webster, 
Brown,  Greenleaf  and  Cicero,  till  their  heads 
ache  and  their  brains  reel  over  the  task.  Let  any 
one  of  mature  years  apply  themselves,  as  children 
are  expected  to,  in  this  way,  and  I  am  greatly 
mistaken  if  they  will  not  soon  discover  that  they 
are  wholly  unequal  to  do,  even  for  a  few  days, 
what  is  required  of  their  children  year  after  year. 
It  is  true  that  five  consecutive  hours  are  not  spent 
in  the  school-room — there  are  short  intervals  for 
recreation  which  are  a  great  alleviation — but  so 
far  from  curing  the  evil,  they  only  prove  the  value 
of  two  sessions  per  day.  For  if  a  few  minutes  re- 
laxation are  so  beneficial,  how  much  more  so  would 
be  the  total  suspension  of  all  study  for  two  or 
three  hours  ? 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
school-room — often  with  a  large  school  composed 
of  pupils  of  various  ages  and  abilities.  A  rainy 
day,  good  skating,  or  some  unusual  occurrence, 
would  suggest  to  the  pupils  an  excuse  to  have  one 
session,  and  accordingly  a  deputation  would  come 
forward,  to  ask  that  the  exercises  might  go  on 
without  the  interruption  of  a  "  noon."  The  re- 
quest was  often  granted,  but  I  invariably  found 
that  when  the  usual  hour  for  adjournment  arrived, 
the  spirit  of  the  school  began  to  flag,  the  pupils 
became  restless  and  uneasy,  aud  though  anxious 
to  push  through,  it  was  all  up  hill  work,  and 
mostly  to  so  little  profit,  that  I  generally  looked 
upon  the  time  spent  in  school  after  the  usual  hour 
for  adjournment  as  lost;  and  now  upon  looking 
back  believe  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
dismissed  my  school  at  the  usual  hour,  and  drop 
the  afternoon  exercises  entirely.  To  undertake 
to  do  the  whole  work  of  a  day  in  the  first  half 
thereof,  is  about  as  rational  as  it  would  be  for  a 
farmer  or  a  merchant  to  do  the  work  of  a  week  in 
the  first  four  days,  that  he  might  have  the  remain- 
ing portion  for  rest.  The  farmer,  the  merchant 
and  the  mechanic,  have  to  employ  themselves  all 
the  day,  and  why  should  not  the  teacher  and  his 
pupil  do  likewise?  By  being  employed  all  the 
day,  I  do  not  mean  to  spend  more  time  in  the 
school-room,  but  to  spread  it  over  the  day  from  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  giving  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  to  dinner  and  play,  and  suitable  recesses 
besides.  This  would  give  ample  time  for  calis- 
thenic  exercises,  now  so  sadly  neglected  in  most 
schools,  though  admitted  by  all  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance; not  only  in  a  purely  physical  point  of 
view,  but  as  an  antidote  for  that  listlessness  and 
want  of  energy  so  prevalent  in  many  schools.  I 
have  heard  some  teachers  say  they  have  no  trouble 
in  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  their  schools  ;  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  a  proper  rotation  of  exercises 
and  a  wide  awake  teacher.  True,  much  can  be 
done  in  this  way,  but  it  is  at  best  a  hot  house 
system  of  forcing — the  mental  battery  is  excited 


to  renewed  and  constant  effort  when  it  needs  rest 
— the  medicine  employed  but  aggravates  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  child  returns  from  school  completely 
worn  out  with  his  long  confinement,  his  nervous 
system  exhausted  and  no  appetite  for  dinner,  or 
else  such  an  unnatural  one  that  he  is  liable  to  in- 
jury by  its  indulgence.  The  balance  of  the  after- 
noon the  mother's  utmost  ingenuity  and  patience 
are  taxed  to  find  suitable  employment  or  amuse- 
ment for  the  child,  for  be  it  remembered  they  are 
heartily  tired  of  books  for  that  day,  and  in  the  city 
at  least  there  are  few  out  door  sports  to  interest 
them,  while  to  allow  them  the  liberty  of  the  streets 
would  be  moral  poison.  The  next  day  it  is  the 
same  thing  over  ag:iin,  and  so  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  the  poor  child  drags  along,  listless  at 
school,  enfeebled  in  health,  pale  and  sickly,  lack- 
ing that  mental  vigor  which  a  proper  aud  judicious 
mingliug  of  study  arid  recreation  would  give,  but 
for  which  there  is  no  time  under  the  present  one- 
session  plan. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  look  to  it  before  it  is  too 
late !  Depend  upon  it,  your  children  will  advance 
more  rapidly  in  their  classes  and  grow  up  more 
vigorous  both  in  mind  and  body  under  the  old 
regime  than  the  new.  Aye,  if  I  mistake  not,  some 
of  our  schools  would  be  more  prosperous  than  they 
now  are  if  they  would  return  to  the  two  session 
plan. 

I  have  carefully  observed  the  different  effects 
of  the  two  plans  upon  the  same  pupils,  and  the 
preceding  remarks  are  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence both  as  a  teacher  and  parent,  and  I  offer 
them  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  hoping  they 
will  examine  the  subject  carefully  for  themselves. 

A. 

What  is  Jute? 

After  such  an  event  as  a  great  and  devastating 
fire,  during  which  the  public  journals  announce 
that  a  great  many  bales  of  jute  were  totally  de- 
stroyed, we  hear  in  many  directions  the  inquiry, 
"  What  is  Jute?"  A  remote  notion  seems  to  be 
entertained  by  some,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  vegetable 
fibre  resembling  hemp,  which  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  valuable  material  in  the  manufacture 
of  ropes  and  cordage.  Others  possess  an  idea  that 
it  is  fraudulently  mixed  with  silk  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silken  fabrics;  and  not  a  few,  that  its  sole 
use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Jute  is  a  name  given  first  iu  India  to  a  fibre 
comprising  the  inner  bark,  or  liber,  of  two  species 
uf  plants,  called  respectively  corchorus  olitoriri* 
and  corchorus  capsularis,  belonging  to  the  same 
natural  family  as  the  lime  tree,  from  the  inner 
bark  of  which  the  bast  is  derived,  so  well  known 
to  horticulturists  as  the  material  of  "  bast  mat- 
ting." The  fibre,  as  prepared  for  the  market, 
might  easily  be  mistaken  by  the  novice  for  hemp, 
but  it  is  softer,  more  glossy,  weaker,  and  under 
the  microscope,  more  transparent,  more  slender, 
and  apparently  with  thinner  cell-walls. 

The  jute  plant  is  an  annual,  varying  in  height 
from  four  to'  twelve  feet,  the  stems  being  from 
three-quarters  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference. Its  leaves  are  alternate,  elongated,  and 
serrated  at  the  edges,  the  two  lower  serratures 
being  lengthened  out  into  a  slender  thread.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  have  five  yellow  petals. 
Jute  is  1  irgely  cultivated,  especially  throughout 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  where  its  domestic  manu- 
facture occupies  almost  all  classes  of  Hindoos.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  weight  of  jute 
manufactured  in  India  is  not  less  than  118,000 
tous.  Not  less  than  50,000  or  60,000  tons  of 
jute  fibre  are  annually  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  total  production  in  India  is  estimated  by 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson  at  not  less  than  300,000  tons. 
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That  is,  therefore,  a  very  important  staple  in  the 
commerce  of  India. 

The  great  trade  and  principal  employ  of  jute  in 
India  is  for  the  manufacture  of  gunny  chuts,  or 
chuttees,  for  making  bags.  These  gunny  bags 
are  the  common  coarse  baes  in  which  Indian  pro- 
duce is  brought  to  the  English  market.  Thi  = 
industry  pervades  all  classes  in  Lower  Bengal,  and 
penetrates  into  every  household.  Men,  women, 
and  children  find  occupation  therein  Boatmen 
in  their  spare  moments,  husbandmen,  palankeen- 
carriers  and  domestic  servants  ;  everybody,  in  fact, 
being  Hindoos — for  Mussulmans  spin  cotton  only 
— pass  their  leisure  moments,  distaff  in  band, 
spinning  gunny  twist.  Its  preparation,  together 
with  the  weaving  into  lengths,  forms  the  never 
failing  resource  of  that  humble,  patient,  and  de- 
spised of  created  beings — the  Hindoo  widow — 
saved  by  law  from  the  pile,  but  condemned  by 
opinion  and  custom  for  the  remainder  of  her  days 
literally  to  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  the  lowest 
domestic  drudgery,  in  the  very  household  where 
once,  perhaps,  her  will  was  law.  This  manufac- 
ture spares  her  from  being  a  charge  on  her  family 
— she  can  always  earn  her  bread. 

There  is  scarcely  any  other  article  so  universally 
diffused  over  the  globe  as  the  Indian  gunny-bag. 
All  the  finer  and  long-stapled  jute  is  reserved  for 
the  export  trade,  in  which  it  bears  a  comparatively 
high  price.  The  short  staple  serves  for  the  local 
manufactures,  and,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a 
given  weight  of  gunny  bags  may  be  purchased  at 
about  the  same  price  as  the  raw  material,  leaving 
no  apparent  margin  for  spinning  and  weaving. — 
Science-  Gossip. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Believing  the  following  description  of  Thomas 
Elwood's  ride  in  1660,  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  given  by  himself,  may 
interest  some  of  the  readers  of  "The  Friend,"  it  is 
sent  for  insertion.  He  says:  "I  had  been  at 
Reading,  and  set  out  from  thence  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  in  the  morning,  intending  to  reach 
(as  in  point  of  time  I  well  might)  where  a  meet- 
ing was  to  be  that  day.  When  I  came  to  Maiden 
Head  I  was  stopped  by  the  watchman  laying  hold 
on  the  horse's  bridle,  and  telliug  me  I  must  go 
with  him  to  the  constable's,  for  travelling  on  Sun- 
day. Accordingly,  I  suffered  him  to  lead  my 
horse  to  the  constable's  door.  When  we  got 
there,  the  constable  told  me  I  must  go  before  the 
warden,  who  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  town; 
and  he  bid  the  watchman  bring  me  on,  himself 
walking  before.  Being  come  to  the  warden's 
door,  the  constable  knocked,  and  desired  to  speak 
with  the  warden.  He  thereon  quickly  coming 
to  the  door,  the  constable  said :  '  Sir,  I  have 
brought  a  man  here  to  you,  whom  the  watch  took 
riding  through  the  town.'  The  warden  began  to 
examine  me,  asking,  '  whence  I  came  and  whither 
I  was  going.'  I  told  him  I  came  from  Reading, 
and  was  going  to  Chalfont. 

He  asked  me  why  I  travelled  on  that  day.  I 
told  him  I  did  not  know  that  it  would  give  offence 
to  ride  or  to  walk  on  that  day,  so  long  as  I  did 
not  drive  any  carriage  or  horses  laden  with  bur- 
thens. 

'  Why,'  said  he,  'if  your  business  was  urgent, 
did  you  not  take  a  pass  from  the  mayor  of  Read- 
ing?' 

Because,  I  replied,  I  did  not  know  or  think  I 
should  need  one. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  '  I  will  not  talk  with  you  now, 
it  is  time  to  go  to  church — but  I  will  examine 
you  further  anon;'  and  turning  to  the  constable. 
'  Have  him  to  the  inn,  and  briog  him  before  me 
after  dinner.' 


The  naming  of  an  inn,  put  me  in  mind  that 
such  public  houses  were  places  of  expense,  and 
I  knew  I  had  no  money  to  defray  it,  wherefore, 
I  said  to  the  warden  :  Before  thou  sendest  me  to 
an  inn  which  may  occasion  some  expense,  I  think 
it  needful  to  acquaint  thee  that  I  have  no  money. 
At  that  the  warden  stared,  and  turning  quickly 
upon  me,  said, 

'  How  !  no  money?  How  can  that  be?  You 
do  not  look  like  a  man  that  has  no  money.' 

However  I  look,  I  tell  thee  the  truth,  that  I 
have  no  money,  and  I  tell  it  to  forewarn  thee, 
that  thou  niayest  bring  no  charge  upon  the  town. 

1 1  wonder/  said  he,  '  what  art  you  have  got, 
that  you  can  travel  without  money,  you  can  do 
more,  I  assure  you,  than  I  can.' 

I  making  no  answer,  he  went  on  and  said  : 
'  Well,  well,  but  if  you  have  no  money,  you 
have  a  good  horse  under  you,  and  we  can  distrain 
him  for  the  charge.' 

But,  said  I,  the  horse  is  not  mine. 
'  Ho  !  but  you  have  a  good  coat  on  your  back, 
and  I  hope  that  is  your  own.' 

But  it  is  not,  said  I,  for  I  borrowed  both  the 
horse  and  great  coat.  With  that  the  warden, 
holding  up  his  hands,  smiling,  said, 

'  Bless  me  !  I  never  met  with  such  a  man  as 
you  before !  What !  are  you  sent  out  by  the 
parish  ?'  Then  turning  to  the  constable,  he 
said.  '  Have  him  to  the  Greyhound,  and  bid  the 
people  be  civil  to  him.' 

Accordingly,  to  the  Greyhound  I  was  led,  my 
horse  put  up,  and  I  put  into  a  large  room,  and 
some  account  given  of  me,  I  suppose,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  house. 

This  was  new  work  for  me,  and  what  the  issue 
would  be,  I  could  not  foresee ;  but  being  left  there 
alone,  I  sat  down  and  retired  in  spirit  to  the 
Lord,  in  whom  alone  was  my  strength  and  safety  ; 
and  of  him  I  begged  support,  even  that  He  would 
be  pleased  to  give  me  wisdom  and  right  words  to 
answer  the  warden,  when  I  should  come  to  be  ex- 
amined before  him  again. 

After  some  time,  having  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
about  me,  I  set  myself  to  write  what  I  thought 
would  be  proper  if  the  occasion  required,  to  give 
to  the  warden.  While  I  was  writing,  the  master 
of  the  house  being  come  home  from  worship,  sent 
the  reporter  to  me  to  invite  me  to  dine  with  him. 
I  bid  him  tell  his  master  that  I  had  no  money  to 
pay  for  dinner.  Ho  sent  the  man  again  to  tell 
me  I  should  be  welcome  to  dine  with  him,  though 
I  had  no  money.  I  desired  him  to  tell  his  master 
that  I  was  very  sensible  of  his  civility  and  kind- 
ness, in  so  courteously  inviting  me  to  his  table, 
but  I  had  not  the  freedom  to  eat  of  his  meat, 
unless  I  could  pay  for  it ;  so  he  went  on  with  his 
dinner,  and  I  with  my  writing.  But  before  I 
had  finished  what  I  had  on  my  mind  to  write,  the 
constable  came  again,  bringing  with  him  his  fel- 
low constable.  This  was  a  brisk  genteel  young 
man,  a  shop-keeper  in  the  town,  whose  name  was 
Cherry.  They  saluted  me  very  civilly,  and  told 
me  they  came  to  take  me  before  the  warden. 
This  put  an  end  to  my  writing,  which  I  put  into 
my  pocket,  and  went  along  with  them. 

Being  come  to  the  warden,  he  asked  me  the 
same  questions  he  had  asked  before,  to  which  I 
gave  him  the  like  answers.  Then  he  told  me  the 
penalty  I  had  incurred;  which  he  said  was  either 
to  pay  so  much  money  or  lie  so  many  hours  in  the 
stocks,  and  asked  me  which  I  would  choose.  I 
replied,  I  shall  not  choose  either,  and  I  have 
already  told  thee  I  had  no  money ;  though  if  I 
had  money,  I  could  not  so  far  acknowledge  my- 
self an  offender  as  to  pay  any.  But  as  to  lying 
in  the  stocks,  I  am  in  thy  power  to  do  unto  me 
what  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  suffer  thee. 


When  he  heard  that,  he  paused  awhile,  and  then  j 
told  me  he  considered  I  was  but  a  young  man,  I 
and  might  not  perhaps  understand  the  danger  Ii 
had  brought  myself  into,  and  therefore  he  would! 
not  exercise  the  severity  the  law  awarded  me.  In 
hopes  that  I  would  be  wiser  hereafter,  he  would 
pass  by  this  offence  and  discharge  me.  Then 
putting  on  a  countenance  of  the  greatest  gravity, 
he  said  :  '  But  young  man,  I  would  have  you  to 
know,  that  you  have  not  only  broken  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  also  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  you 
ought  to  ask  Him  forgiveness,  for  you  have  highly 
offended  Him.' 

That,  said  I,  I  would  most  willingly  do,  if  1] 
were  sensible  I  had  offended  Him  by  breaking 
any  law  of  His. 

'  Why  !'  said  he,  '  do  you  question  that?' 

Yes,  truly,  said  I,  for  I  do  not  know  of  anj 
law  of  God,  that  doth  forbid  me  to  ride  on  this 
day. 

'No,  that  is  strange  !    Where,  I  wonder,  wen 
you  bred  ?    You  can  read  cau't  you?' 
Yes,  said  I,  that  I  can. 

'  Don't  you  thus  read,'  said  he,  '  the  command 
ment ;  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  i 
holy,  &c.' 

Yes,  I  replied,  I  have  read  it  often  and  remem 
ber  it  well.    But  that  command  was  given  to  th< 
Jews,  not  to  the  Christians,  and  this  is  not  tha:1 
day,  their  Sabbatli  was  the  seventh  day,  but  this! 
is  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

'  How  is  it,'  said  he,  'you  know  the  days  o:! 
the  week  no  better.  You  need  to  be  better 
taught.' 

Here  the  young  constable,  whose  name  was' 
Cherry,  interposed,  and  said  :  '  Mr.  Warden,  th 
gentleman  is  right  as  to  that,  for  this  is  the  fin 
day  of  the  week,  and  not  the  seventh.' 

This  the  old  warden  took  in  dudgeon,  and  look 
ing  severely  on  the  constable,  said  :  '  What !  dc 
you  take  upon  you  to  teach  me?  I'll  have  you 
know,  I'll  not  be  taught  by  you/ 

'  As  you  please,  for  that,  sir,'  said  the  constable 
'  but  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken  on  that  point 
for  Saturday  was  the  seventh  day,  and  you  know 
yesterday  was  Saturday.'  This  made  the  warder 
hot  and  testy,  and  put  him  so  out  of  patience 
that  I  feared  it  would  have  come  to  a  down 
right  quarrel  betwixt  them,  for  both  were  con 
fident,  and  neither  would  yield.  And  so  earnest!; 
were  they  engaged  in  the  contest,  that  then 
was  no  room  for  me  to  put  in  a  word  betweer 
them.  At  length,  the  old  man  having  talkec 
himself  out  of  wind,  stood  still  awhile,  as  it  wen 
to  take  breath,  and  then  bethinking  of  me,  h( 
turned,  and  said  :  '  You  are  discharged,  and  maj 
take  your  liberty.' 

But,  said  I,  I  desire  my  horse  may  be  discharg 
ed  too,  else  I  know  not  how  to  go. 

'  Aye/  said  he,  '  you  shall  have  your  horse, 
and  turning  to  the  other  constable,  who  had  no 
offended  him,  he  said,  '  Go  see  that  his  horse  ii 
delivered  to  him.' 

Away  thereupon,  went  I  with  the  constable 
leaving  the  old  warden  and  the  young  constabli 
to  compose  their  difference  as  they  could.  Beinj 
come  to  the  inn,  the  constable  called  for  my  horsi 
to  be  brought,  which  done,  I  immediately  mountef 
and  began  to  set  forward.  But  the  hostler,  no 
knowing  the  condition  of  my  pocket,  modestlj 
said  to  me,  '  Sir,  don't  forget  to  pay  for  you 
horse's  standing.'  No,  truly,  said  I,  I  don't  for 
get  it,  but  I  have  no  money  to  pay  it  with,  am 
so  I  told  the  warden  before  I  sent  him  here 
'  Hold  your  tongue,'  said  the  constable,  '  I  wil 
see  you're  paid.'  Then  opening  the  gate,  the; 
let  me  out,  the  constable  wishing  me  a  goojd  jour 
ney,  and  through  the  town  I  rode  without  furthe 
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destation,  though  it  was  as  much  the  Sabbath 
bought,  when  I  came  out  as  when  I  went  in. 
secret  joy  arose  in  me  as  I  rode  away,  that  I 
d  been  preserved  from  doing  or  saying  anything 
iich  might  have  given  the  adversaries  of  Truth 
vantage  against  it,  and  against  the  Friends,  and 
uses  sprang  up  in  my  thankful  heart,  to  the 
rd  my  Preserver.  It  added  not  a  little  to  my 
r,  that  I  felt  the  Lord  near  unto  me  by  his 
tness  in  my  heart  to  check  and  warn  me,  and 
it  my  spirit  was  so  far  subjected  to  him  as 
idily  to  take  warning.'  " 

With  joy  and  thankful  congratulations  his 
ends  at  Chalfont,  welcomed  his  return.  They 
d  been  anxious  about  him,  knowing  that  he  in- 
lded  to  be  with  them  at  meeting. 

California  Silk. 
From  the  earliest  settlements  in  this  country 
tvn  to  the  present  time,  public  attention  has  at 
t'ereot  periods  been  directed  to  the  subject  of 
i  raising.  Indeed,  this  appears  to  have  been 
3  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  industries 
ictised  in  this  country,  for  it  is  related  that 
i  made  from  material  gro^'  1  in  Virginia  was 
rn  by  Charles  II.  at  his  coronation  in  1651. 
mting  mulberry  trees  for  reading  silk-worms  was 
queotly,  in  the  early  history  of  the  colonies, 
de  incumbent  upon  property  holders  by  legis- 
ive  action,  and  prior  to  the  Revolution  it  was 
isidered  quite  fashiouable  for  ladies  to  devote 
•ir  leisure  moments  to  tending  silk-worms,  the 
:oon  silk  being  sent  to  England  to  be  manufac- 
ed.  The  State  of  Georgia  was  settled  chiefly 
sause  its  climate  was  deemed  peculiarly  suitable 
raising  silk,  and  liberal  -ippropriatious  were 
de  to  the  colony  by  parliament  for  its  encour- 
iment.  A  rich  brocade  woveu  from  Georgia 
i  was  worn  by  Queen  Caroline  as  a  court  dress, 
r  were  the  Southern  States  the  only  ones  in- 
ested,  for  each  of  the  older  States  have  at 
lea  been  extensive  silk  raisers,  but  from  various 
ises  the  industry  has  finally  fallen  into  disre- 
;e. 

Vhhough  practically  a  failure  in  the  Eastern 
tes,  this  employment  seems  destined  at  no  dis- 
t  day  to  assume  importance  in  the  Pacific  States, 
•ticularly  in  California.  The  climate  of  this 
ored  region  is  dry,  warm,  and  equable,  having 
the  requisites  for  success.  Our  exchanges 
m  that  State  speak  quite  favorably  of  the  new 
renture,  and  anticipate  its  development  in  time 

0  an  important  industry.  A  pioneer  in  this 
erprise  is  M.  Louis  Pievost,  of  San  Jose,  who 

had  some  previous  experience  in  this  line, 

1  who,  in  his  system  of  treatment  has  deviated 
lewhat  from  the  usual  manner  of  raising  the 
ruis,  introducing  improvements  whereby  time 
I  labor  are  saved,  and  consequently  increasing 

prospects  of  making  the  business  a  paying 

)ne  of  the  most  marked  innovations  on  the 
methods,  is  feeding  with  branches  of  the 
lberry  trees  instead  of  leaves,  a  change  which 
ms  to  work  admirably.  Sufficient  food  can 
7  be  gathered  and  distributed  to  80,000  hungry 
ms  by  only  three  hours  labor  per  day;  then 
in  the  trees  prosper  better  by  cutting  away  a 
tion  of  the  shoots  entire  instead  of  partially 
ppiug  all  the  twigs,  while  the  leaves  them- 
es retain  their  freshness  much  longer  in  that 
m  climate,  by  remaining  attached  to  the  stalk, 
dry  is  the  air  in  San  Jose  that  remnants  of 
'es  and  other  offal  are  soon  completely  desic- 
;d,  so  that  in  a  room  where  80,000  worms  are 
ling  on  trays  which  are  never  removed  for 
ming,  the  air  is  at  all  times  entirely  free  from 


The  demand  for  the  worm  eggs,  both  for  home 
use  and  exportation,  is  so  great  that  M.  Prevost 
decided  this  year  to  save  no  cocoons  for  silk,  but 
has  allowed  all  the  larvae  to  undergo  the  full 
metamorphosis  and  pass  through  the  crysalis 
into  the  moth  state.  He  estimates  his  crop  at 
from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  eggs,  and  three 
crops  may  be  raised  a  season.  The  French  and 
Italian  silk  masters  do  not  preserve  any  larvae 
that  are  not  hatched  by  the  fourth  day  of  incuba- 
tion. M.  Prevost  hatched  out  all  his  eggs  this 
year  and  kept  each  production  separate.  The 
first  day's  crop  of  worms  and  the  twelfth  day's  as 
shown  by  the  results,  are  equally  valuable,  the 
worms  last  hatched  growing  to  as  large  a  size,  and 
the  cocoons  being  as  fine  as  from  those  that  first 
left  the  shell.  All  these  experiments  go  to  show 
the  superior  vitality  and  the  healthy  condition  of 
California  worms  over  European. 


William  Garton  "  Being  asked  by  a  young 
man,  that  watched  with  him,  how  he  did,  he  re- 
plied, '  I  am  the  better  to  see  young  men  come 
up  in  the  truth.'  " 

A  friendly  person  coming  to  see  him,  on  his 
sick-bed,  be  put  out  his  hand  to  him,  saying, 
"  Ah  !  thou  lackest  something:  there  be  serious 
times." 


Frugality  is  good  if  liberality  be  joined  with  it- 
The  first  is  leaving  off  superfluous  expenses  ;  the 
last  is  bestowing  them  to  the  benefit  of  others  that 
need.  The  first  without  the  last  begets  covetous- 
ness;  the  last  without  the  first  begets  prodigality. 
Both  make  an  excellent  temper.  Happy  is  the 
place  where  they  are  found. —  William  Penn. 
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OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

By  acounts  received  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting, 
we  learn  that  it  convened  at  Mount  Pleasant  last 
week ;  its  first  sitting  being  on  the  30th  ultimo. 
The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held 
on  the  28th. 

The  meetings  for  Divine  worship  on  First  day, 
the  29th,  were  unusually  large,  both  morniDg  and 
afternoon.  They  are  reported  to  have  been  quiet 
aud  very  satisfactory,  a  good  degree  of  solemnity 
attending,  both  while  silently  waiting  on  the  Most 
High,  and  while  ministers  were  engaged  in  the 
exercise  of  their  gifts. 

The  meeting  for  business  was  quite  as  large  as 
heretofore,  perhaps  rather  larger  than  last  year. 
All  the  representatives  from  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings were  in  attendance  except  two,  detained 
away  by  indisposition. 

Samuel  Cope  and  Ebenezer  Worth,  out  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  were  present  with 
minutes. 

It  was  concluded  to  form  a  new  Quarterly 
Meeting,  in  Iowa,  composed  of  the  three  Monthly 
Meetings  which  have  been  established  there  for 
some  time,  and  have  become  quite  large.  It  is 
to  be  called  Hickory  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting. 

We  hope  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  miuutes  be- 
fore long,  when  we  will  furnish  our  readers  with 
fuller  information  of  the  proceedings. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  state,  that  the  ac- 
counts spread  abroad,  that  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting 
had  divided  and  subdivided  since  the  separation 
from  it,  that  took  place  in  1854,  are  misrepre- 
sentations. As  was  the  case  within  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  so  a  few  members  withdrew  from 


Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  we  think  about  three  years 
ago,  but  we  understand  those  thus  leaving  it  have 
not  held  any  meeting  they  call  a  Yearly  Meeting, 
nor  claimed  to  be  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  nor  pro- 
fessed to  disown  any  of  those  they  were  formerly 
associated  with,  as  has  been  reported.  Their 
number  was  quite  small  :  what  divisions  may  have 
taken  place  among  them — if  any — we  do  not 
know :  their  actions  have  nothiug  more  to  do 
with  the  standing  and  integrity  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  than  have  those  of  the  body  that 
separated  from  it  in  1854. 

These  separations,  both  in  this  and  in  other 
Yearly  Meetings  have  given,  and,  we  apprehend, 
must  continue  to  give  the  Society  much  trouble; 
and  deep  religious  concern  to  all  who  are  sincerely 
desirious  to  see  Friends  laboring  together  in  the 
gospel  as  one  body.  It  will  be  a  time  of  rejoicing 
to  many  a  weary  traveller,  when  the  healing 
waters  shall*rise  so  as  to  cover  the  desert  places, 
and  that  everything  that  moveth,  wherever  they 
come,  shall  live.  If  we  would  be  instrumental 
in  hastening  the  coming  of  that  day,  we  must 
know  every  root  of  bitterness  that  may  be  secretly 
buried  in  our  hearts,  plucked  up,  aud  a  will- 
ingness wrought  to  endure  hardness,  as  good 
soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  suffer  with  his 
suffering  seed. 

Did  Friends  everywhere  labor  earnestly  to  ex- 
perience the  transforming  power  of  Divine  Grace, 
so  as  to  have  their  natural  propensities  and  will 
crucified,  their  spiritual  ear  acquainted  with  the 
inspeaking  voice  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
and  their  hearts  giveu  up  to  follow  him,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  He  would  lead  them  safely  out  of 
the  difficulties  and  defections  of  the  present  time, 
and  restore  paths  of  peace  and  holiness  for  them 
to  dwell  in.  But  the  faith  that  is  overcome  by 
the  world  cannot  effect  this.  Then  let  all  who 
long  to  see  the  Suciety  brought  back  to  its  primi- 
tive purity  and  dignity,  strive  and  pray  that  they 
may  receive  or  retain  that  faith  by  which  the 
elders  obtained  a  good  report,  subdued  kingdoms, 
and  wrought  righteousness,  and  which  is  the  gift 
of  God. 


In  the  present  number  will  be  found  a  com- 
munication on  the  existing  fashion  of  one  session 
of  school  in  a  day.  We  know  not  whence  it 
comes,  but  we  heartily  endorse  the  sentiment  con- 
tained in  it,  that  children  suffer  from  being  too 
long  confined  at  the  desk.  Young  children  should 
not  be  expected  to  remain  in  school  more  than 
from  two  to  three  hours  in  a  day;  after  they  are 
twelve  years  old,  they  will  generally  bear  an  hour 
more.  In  both  cases,  the  time  should  be  divided 
by  at  least  sixty  minutes  for  bodily  exercise. 
We  do  not  think  it  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
whether  the  school  hours  are  before  or  after  the 
common  dining  time,  provided  the  pupils  have 
the  full  sixty  minutes,  either  consecutive  or  di- 
vided, to  take  nourishment  and  exercise. 

From  our  own  experience  and  recollections  of 
our  school-days  and  school-fellows,  we  iipprehend 
there  was  quite  as  much  evil  resulted  from  keep- 
ing the  scholars  in  the  school-room  from  half-past 
eight  to  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  to 
five  in  the  afternoon,  as  there  is  now  from  the  one 
session.  The  immature  physical  system  of  a 
child,  especially  the  brain,|cannot  bear  being  long 
taxed,  with  attention  to  either  study  or  work, 
without  some  penalty.  Nature  prompts  the  young 
to  mobility  and  diversified  application,  and  they 
should  not  be  too  long  restrained  from  obeying 
her. 

The  idea  of  keeping  a  child  in  school  merely 
to  save  parents  or  caretakers  the  trouble  of  watch- 
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ing  over,  and  finding  fitting  amusement  or  em- 
ployment for  it,  is  hardly  consonant  with  the  best 
interests  of  either. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Information  has  been  received  at  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Depanmeut  from  an  official  source,  that  the 
wheat  crop  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  short  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  quantity.  Competent  judges  esti- 
mate that  it  will  fall  about  twenty  per  cent,  below  an 
average  crop. 

Garibaldi  has  issued  an  address  urging  all  his  fol- 
lowers to  go  10  Rome.  It  is  said  the  Papal  troops  have 
been  beaten  at  Bagnarea.  Garibaldi  refused  to  give  his 
parole  not  to  engage  in  hostilities  against  the  Papal 
government,  and  consequently  is  detained  under  guard 
at  Caprera.  The  Pope's  soldiers  have  asked  the  aid  of 
the  Italian  government,  but  the  latter  refuses  any  troops. 
It  is  said  that  if  a  revolt  breaks  out  in  Rome  the  Pope 
will  fly  to  Civita  Vecchia. 

In  Paris,  as  well  as  throughout  Europe,  the  political 
situation  causes  much  distrust  and  uneasiness.  A  visit 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  expected  at  Paris 
during  the  present  month. 

It  is  rumored  that  there  will  be  an  immediate  change 
in  the  Italian  Cabinet,  and  Cialdini  will  take  the  place 
of  Ratazzi  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

It  is  reported  on  the  continent  that  Napoleon  has  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  south  German 
States,  in  which,  after  calmly  discussing  the  last  circular 
of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  urging  German  unity,  he  asks 
them  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  pass  the  Main  and 
merge  their  countries  in  the  new  confederation  of  the 
north. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
have  met  in  Congress  and  declared  their  opposition  to 
any  change  in  the  Concordat. 

Hungary  will  contribute  from  1869,  33,000,000  florins 
annually  towards  paying  the  interest  on  the  debt  of  the 
Austrian  Empire. 

Gen.  Prim,  the  leader  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  has 
been  banished  from  Belgium.  General  Lazundi  has 
received  the  nomination  as  Captain  General  of  Cuba, 
and  sails  immediately  for  Havana. 

The  cession  of  the  island  of  Candia  to  Greece  is  still 
urged  by  Russia. 

The  latest  advices  from  South  America  give  no  defl- 
nite  intelligence  as  to  the  result  of  the  recent  bombard- 
ment of  the  Paraguayan  fortifications,  but  state  that  the 
Brazilian  and  Aigenine  fleet  was  lying  inactive  off  Hu- 
maita,  and  that  the  land  forces  were  making  no  prepara- 
tions for  any  further  movements. 

Fenian  disturbances  continue,  and  rumors  were  preva- 
lent in  England  of  a  new  and  wide  spread  conspiracy. 
A  London  dispatch  ot'Vhe  5th  says,  there  were  appre- 
hensions last  night  of  a  Fenian  attack  on  one  of  the 
armories,  and  the  proper  measures  were  taken  to  guard 
against  it.  The  Pan-Anglican  Synod  has  issued  an  ad- 
dress condemning  Rationalism,  Popery,  and  Mariolatry, 
and  seeking  to  promote  unity  in  the  Church. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  passed 
the  Hawaiian  Legislature  on  the  2d  of  Ninth  month,  and 
was  ratified  by  the  king. 

A  Florence,  Italy,  dispatch  of  the  7th  states,  that  the 
revolutionary  volunteers  were  invading  the  Papal  terri- 
tory on  all  sides.  On  the  sixth  a  detachment  of  troops 
sent  out  from  Rome  to  meet  the  invaders,  was  defeated 
by  them  and  compelled  to  fall  back  towards  the  city. 

A  report  is  current  in  Paris  that  Prussia  is  disposed 
to  support  the  demands  of  Italy  in  regard  to  Rome. 

A  dispatch  from  Aden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea, 
announces  that  the  pioneer  steamers  of  tbe  expedition 
for  tbe  release  of  the  British  captives  in  Abyssinia,  have 
sailed  from  that  place  for  the  coast  of  Abyssinia. 

A  violent  and  most  destructive  typhoon  has  visited 
the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong,  causing  great  loss  and  damage 
to  the  shipping. 

On  tbe  7tb  consols  were  quoted  at  94J.  U.  S.  5-20's 
71  7-16.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  8|rf.  Orleans,  8%d. 
California  wheat,  14s.  9d.  per  100  lbs.  Red  wheat,  13.s. 
IQd. 

United  States.  —  The  Public  Debt. — The  monthly 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  the 
debt  on  the  first  inst.  to  be  as  follows  :  Debt  bearing 
coin  interest,  $1,745,196,141  ;  debt  bearing  currency  in- 
terest, $461,074,681  ;  matured  debt  not  presented  for 
payment,  $18,221,257  ;  debt  bearing  no  interest,  $405,- 
897,377.  Total  debt,  $2,630,389,456  ;  amount  in  the 
Treasury,  $135,112,009.24  deducted,  leaves  the  debt, 
less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  $2,495,277,446.76,  which  is 
$10,178,648.29  less  than  at  the  first  of  Ninth  month 
last.    During  the  month  the  debt  bearing  coin  interest 


increased  $29,508,400,  and  the  debt  bearing  currency 
interest  was  reduced  $47,570,175. 

The  Currency. — On  the  first  inst.  the  amount  of  United 
States  legal  tender  notes  outstanding  was  $361,164,844; 
of  fractional  currency,  $29,864,713,  and  of  national 
bank  notes,  $299,094,655 — total,  $690,124,223. 

Philadelphia. — MoTtality  last  week,  227  ;  that  of  the 
week  ending  10th  mo.  6th,  1866,  was  367.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Ninth  month,  according  to  the  record 
kept  at  the  Penna.  Hospital,  was  68.21  deg.,  the  highest 
being  86°,  and  tbe  lowest  45°.  The  amount  of  rain 
during  the  month  was  1.72  inch.  The  rain  fall  of  nine 
months  has  been  as  follows  :  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  30.20  inches,  in  the  Seventh  month,  2.38 
inches,  in  the  Eighth  month,  15.81  inches,  in  the  Ninth 
month,  1.72 — total  50.11.  In  the  corresponding  portion 
of  1866  the  rain  fall  was  35.87  inches. 

New  Orleans. — The  number  of  deaths  reported  from 
yellow  fever  last  week  was  405.  General  Grant  has 
issued  an  order  authorizing  those  officers  who  are  absent 
from  their  post  in  the  Fifth  Military  District,  to  remain 
absent  until  further  orders,  in  order  to  avoid  the  epi- 
demic. 

The  South. — It  is  stated  that  heavy  rains  have  seri- 
ously damaged  the  crops  in  Florida  and  southwestern 
Georgia.  Thirty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  from  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  were  recently  at  Abeline  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  from 
the  Kansas  State  line.  Gov.  Swann  has  proclaimed  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  Maryland.  He  states 
the  certified  vote  at  47,152  for  the  constitution,  and 
13,036  against  it.  The  counsel  for  Henry  Smith,  charged 
with  perjury  in  New  Orleans,  took  exceptions  to  the  case 
being  tried  before  Assistant  Recorder  Dunn,  on  the 
ground  "  that  he  is  a  negro,  is  unrecognized  by  the  laws 
of  Louisiana  as  a  citizen,  and  is,  therefore,  not  legally 
an  officer  of  justice."  The  Recorder  overruled  the  ex- 
ception, tried  tbe  case,  and  discharged  the  prisoner,  as 
the  prosecutor  declined  to  testify  while  a  "negro"  was 
acting  as  Recorder.  The  prosecutor  was  then  fined 
$25  for  insulting  the  couit.  General  Ord  has  appointed 
a  former  slave  and  business  manager  of  Jefferson  Davis 
a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Miscellaneous. — During  the  Eighth  month  3,295,622 
cwt.  of  wheat  were  imported  into  Great  Britain,  of  which 
Russia  supplied  about  40  per  cent.,  Prussia  19  per  cent, 
and  the  United  States  10  per  cent.,  Egypt  5£  per  cent., 
and  Turkey  5  per  cent. ;  the  residue  coming  from  France, 
Denmark,  and  other  countries.  The  wheat  shipments 
from  San  Frnncisco  during  tbe  quarter  ending  9th  mo. 
30ih,  were  1,492,441  sacks.  The  gold  value  of  wheat 
and  flour  exported  from  San  Francisco  the  present  year 
is  about  $9,250,000. 

The  steamer  Only  Chance,  from  Fort  Benton,  Montana, 
arrived  at  Omaha  on  the  4th  inst.  with  $3,000,000  in 
treasure. 

Sixty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  acres  of 
the  public  lands  were  entered  at  the  Denver  Land  Office 
in  the  Ninth  month.  Preparations  were  making  for 
holding  an  agricultural  fair  at  Denver  this  week.  A 
fast  freight  line  is  to  be  established  between  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  and  Denver. 

It  is  said  that  one-eighth  of  the  iron  and  steel  now 
made  in  the  United  States  is  from  the  iron  ores  of  Lake 
Superior. 

In  Russian  America  a  seam  of  pure  anthracite  coal 
over  thirty  feet  deep  has  been  discovered,  and  has  been 
traced  for  a  mile,  near  a  good  harbor,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  oak  and  fir  timber. 

The  Penobscot  river,  in  Maine,  which  has  recently 
been  subjected  to  a  survey  by  a  body  of  United  States 
engineers,  it  is  reported  by  them,  has  its  bed  so  full  of 
sawdust  and  slabs  from  the  lumber  mills  on  the  banks, 
as  to  exterminate  the  bass  and  salmon. 

A  hunter  in  Maine  killed  a  bear  last  week,  measuring 
six  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  nearly  four  hundred 
pounds. 

A  tremendous  gale  occurred  at  Galveston,  Texas,  on 
the  3d  inst.,  causing  immense  damage  to  shipping, 
houses  and  goods. 

The  branch  mint  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  is  soon  to  be  put 
in  full  operation  for  assaying  purposes  only.  It  is  re- 
presented that  working  operations  have  been  recom- 
menced in  the  mines  which  were  neglected  during  the 
war,  and  that  the  receipts  of  gold  at  this  mint  are  on  the 
increase,  not  only  from  localities  in  North  Carolina,  but 
from  the  contiguous  States. 

The  Indians. — The  head  Chief  of  the  Osage  Indians 
writes  from  the  Osage  Nation,  south  of  Kansas,  to  the 
officer  of  Indian  Affairs  that  tbe  tribe  desires  to  remain 
on  friendly  terms  with  tbe  United  States  government. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Crow  Indians  refuse  to  meet  the 
Indian  Commissioners  at  Fort  Laramie  next  month. 

Jefferson  Davis. — A  Richmond  dispatch  of  the  7th 


states,  that  the  trial  of  the  rebel  ex-President  will  begi 
in  that  city  on  the  25th  of  next  month.  The  accusei 
it  is  stated,  will  admit  the  fact  of  levying  war  upon  tb 
United  States,  and  will  rest  his  defence  upon  the  groun 
that  being  a  citizen  of  a  State  his  allegiance  was  du 
previously  to  that  State  and  not  to  the  United  States. 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotatioi 
on  the  7th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold  14 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  HOf  ;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  107J;  ditt 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  100J.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9/. 
a  $9.90.  Shipping  Ohio,  $10.50  a  $11.50.  Exti 
Michigan  and  Indiana,  $13.50  a  $14.50.  St.  Lou 
extra,  $14  a  $16.  No.  1  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.38 
2.39  ;  white  Michigan,  $3  ;  California,  $3.15.  Oats,  "i 
a  77  cts.  State  rye,  $1.70.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.3 
a  $1.36.  Cotton,  20  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  12J  a  12f  cts 
hard  refined,  16f  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flou 
$7.50  a  $8.50;  extra,  $8.50  a  $10.50  ;  family  and  fane 
brands,  $11  a  $14.  Red  wheat,  $2.40  a  $2.70;  Cal 
fornia,  $3.  Rye,  $1.65  a  $1.68.  Yellow  corn,  $1.4 
70  a  77  cts.  Clover-seed,  $9.25.  Timothy,  $2.1 
The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  reacht 
about  2800  head.  Prices  were  unsettled  and  ratht 
lower,  extra  selling  at  14  a  15  cts.,  fair  to  good,  11  a  I 
cts.,  and  common  9  a  10  cts.  per  lb.  About  8,000  she< 
sold  at  5£  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs,  $9.50  a  $11  p 
lbs.  net.  Baltimore.— Red  wheat,  $2.75  a  $2.85.  Ye 
low  corn,  $1.40  ;  white,  $1.30  a  $1.32.  Oats,  70  a  1 
cts.  Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.93.  Corn,  $1.1 
a  $1.07.  Oats,  54|  cts.  Cincinnati.— No.  1  wheat,  $2.7 
Corn,  $1.  Oats,  67  cts.  Rye,  $1.50.  St.  Louis.— Whi 
wheat,  $2.40  a  $2.65  ;  red  $2.25;  spring  wheat,  $1.! 
a  $1.97.    Yellow  corn,  $1.01.    Oats,  56  a  60  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  I.  Steer-  O.,  per  P.  Hall,  Agt.,  $2,  vtj 
41;  from  A.  Boone,  C.  W.,  $2  to  No.  27,  vol.  42  ;  fro  I 
J.  E.  Forsythe,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41;  from  J.  Jefferis,  P; 
$4,  vols.  39  and  40;  from  J.  Stratton,  O.,  per  H.  \ 
Wood,  $2.50,  vol.  41  ;  from  E.  J.  Morris,  for  J.  Coppoci 
O.,  $2,  vol.  41,  and  for  W.  G.  Coppock,  $4,  vols.  39  a  j 
40  ;  from  A.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  Io.,  for  J.  Thomas,  $2,  yt| 
41,  and  for  J.  Hall,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41  ;  from  J.  Bath 
to.,  per  A.  Garretson,  Agt.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Mou! 
Pleasant  Boarding  School,  O.,  per  W.  Hall,  $1,  to  Rif 
52,  vol.  41. 


WANTED, 

A  person  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  nursery  at  Wet  j 
town  Boarding  School.    Apply  to 

Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  No.  322  Union  St., 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  No.  702  Race  St. ;  or ) 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  sup 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the  ci 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and  I 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Cat 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  th 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Phil 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sbarpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ,  Pi 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,Phila. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted,  a  well  qualified  Female  Teacher,  of  enei 
and  experience,  to  teach  Grammar,  History,  &c, 
Friends'  Select  School  for  Boys,  in  this  city. 
For  further  information  apply  to 

Thomas  Lippincott,  No.  413  Walnut  St 
Charles  J.  Allen,  No.  304  Arch  St. 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  South  Fifth 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  No.  702  Race  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPH: 

Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.Wortbi 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  PatientB  maj 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  CI 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street, Ph: 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  in  this  city  on  the  19th  ult.,  Ann  Comfo 
widow  of  John  Comfort,  an  esteemed  member  and  el 
of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting,  Bucks  county,  in 
93d  year  of  her  age. 

William :^TpTle7printer7^ 

No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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For  "The  Friend 

Holland  and  its  People. 

A  writer  in  an  English  periodical  sketches  some 
the  peculiarities  of  Dutch  scenery  and  manners, 
the  people  he  says  : 
"  But,  perhaps,  what  makes  travelling  in  Hoi 
d  so  singularly  agreeable,  is  the  pervading  air 
comfort  and  content  which  is  traceable 
ere.  All  classes  seem  well  to  do.  There  is 
srerty,  but  it  is  neither  squalid  nor  despairing, 
r  envious  and  indignant.  There  is  indigence, 
t  it  is  well  cared  for  to  a  degree  unrivalled  else- 
ere.  Every  one  seems  industrious,  yet  as  if 
lustry  were  an  interest  and  a  pleasure,  and  as  if 
its  hardest  forms  it  still  left  leisure  for  enjoy- 
nt.  No  man  seems  '  run  off  his  legs,'  as  too 
en  with  us.  The  peasant  mostly  farms  his  own 
d,  and  the  boatman  usually  owns  his  own  craft. 
(Starts  humbly,  but  gets  on  in  life,  appears  con- 
3nt  that  he  will  get  on,  and  is  not  impatient  to 
i  on  too  fast,  nor  ambitious  to  get  on  too  far. 
:  generally  manages  to  indulge  in  objects  of 
te,  if  not  of  luxury.  His  taste  is  sometimes 
iuliar  and  what  we  should  call  vulgar  and 
lint;  but,  such  as  it  is,  he  can  gratify  it.  His 
idows  and  little  plot  of  garden  are  filled  with 
vers  and  shrubs  ;  and  both  are  tended  with 
ing  care,  though  the  flowers  are  often  stiff  and 
ificial,  and  the  shrubs  tortured  into  the  most 
eous  and  fantastic  likenesses.  His  domestic 
mals,  too,  are  all  treated  like  children,  aud  the 
y  goats  have  a  groomed  and  fatted  air,  quite 
ike  the  gaunt  animals  you  find  elsewhere.  The 
al  boatmen,  whose  boats  are  their  homes,  with 
ife  and  a  child  or  two  always  on  board,  con- 
e  to  give  their  cabins,  small  as  they  are,  an 
amented  look,  as  well  as  an  air  of  inviting  com- 
,  by  coarse  muslin  curtains  to  their  twelve-inch 
dows,  and  a  flower-pot  on  the  ledge.  They 
go  through  the  most  unceasing  toil,  but  toil 
igs  its  sure  reward,  and  tbey  enjoy  life  as  it 
*  by.  As  the  world  improves  with  them  they 
a  larger  boat,  sleep  in  a  larger  cabin,  enlarge 
r  aspirations  and  their  sphere,  but  make  no 
oges^  except  of  degree."  Of  the  country  it  is 
Everything  in  Holland  is  interesting, 


hedges  ;  and  the  unvarying  level  of  the  broad  flats, 
there  being  no  such  a  thing  as  a  rising  ground 
fifty  feet  high  from  one  end  of  Holland  to  the 
other.  Perhaps  nothing  strikes  the  English  travel- 
ler in  Holland  so  much  as  the  want  of  stones. 
You  cannot  find  so  much  as  a  pebble  to  throw  at 
a  dog — if,  indeed,  the  Dutch  dogs  were  not  far  too 
well  behaved  (which  they  are)  ever  to  suggest 
such  an  outrage.  You  do,  it  is  true,  see  in  their 
proper  places  vast  masses  of  granite  and  large 
blocks  of  basalt;  but  all  these  come  from  Norway, 
and  are  brought  here  at  great  expense;  and  are 
economized  as  elsewhere  people  economize  por- 
phyry and  marble.  In  fact,  stones  in  Holland 
are  as  much  an  article  of  import,  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, of  purchase,  as  wine  is  in  England. 
Countless  vessels  arrive,  or  have  arrived  here, 
laden  with  no  other  cargo." 

In  relation  to  the  cities  of  Holland  the  writer 
remarks : 

"  Utrecht,  Leyden,  Haarlem  have  an  aspecft  at 
once  venerable  aud  comfortable,  which  offers  a 
singular  combination.  The  Hague  looks  like 
wealth  and  luxury  embodied  ;  probably  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  in  any  part  of  the  world  a 
city  which  gives  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  so  vivid 
an  impression  of  established,  assured,  habitual 
affluence  of  quiet,  refined,  perhaps  somewhat  lazy 
and  sleepy  enjoyment  of  life.  Amsterdam  has 
often  been  compared  to  Venice ;  but  no  two  cities, 
with  so  many  striking  points  of  resemblance,  were 
ever  so  strikingly  unlike.  Both  rose  by  com- 
merce, and  have  been  as  princes  and  monarcbs  in 
the  commercial  world;  both  are  built  on  piles; 
both  stand  on  what  nature  intended  to  be  sea  or 
marsh ;  in  both  the  streets  are  water-ways.  But 


Venice  is  of  the  past,  Amsterdam  of  the  present; 
Venice  is  clad  in  gloomy  black,  Amsterdam  glit 
ters  in  the  gayest  colors;  the  marble  palaces  of 
Venice  are  impressive  with  the  solemn  '  vesture 
of  decay ;'  the  docks  and  warehouses  of  Amster- 
dam are  enlivening  from  the  spirit  of  restless  en- 
terprise which  they  embody;  lab  ly,  the  one  city 
is  all  bustle  and  activity,  the  other  all  brooding 
silence ;  the  one  has  the  splendor  of  life,  the  other 
the  grandeur  of  death." 


rved 


almost  everything  is  queer.  There  is  a  piquant 
ity  in  the  artificial  nature  of  the  whole  country ; 
sandy  soil,  which  is  a  triumph  of  patient  in- 
lity  and  creative  skill ;  the  wind  pitted  against 
water  to  keep  the  land  from  flooding;  the 
instead  of  roads;  the  ditches  instead  of 


For  "The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  a  Young  Friend,  by  the 
late  fihomas  Rite. 

"  I  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  writing  a 
few  lines — if  it  serve  no  ether  purpose  than  to 
show  thee  the  interest  I  continue  to  feel  in  thy 
welfare,  aud  to  encourage  thee  cheerfully  to  sub- 
mit to  the  operation  of  the  Loid's  holy  power, 
which  is  abb  out  of  weakness  to  make  strong,  and 
to  sanctify  every  trial  and  affliction  so  as  to  make 
them  conduce  to  the  good  of  his  children,  and 
their  advancement  in  the  way  everlasting.  I  do 
not  know  when  thy  latest  accounts  from   


were  dated,  but  I  can  inform  thee,  the  information 
received  last  evening  was  that  more  favorable 
symptoms  were  apparent  in  the  uncle.  His  case  has 
presented  a  striking  instance  of  the  uncertainty 
which  attends  human  i ife  and  its  concerns.  In- 
deed we  have  had  many  warnings  of  latter  times; 
some  of  them  remarkably  impressive,  but  few 


hours  elapsing  between  vigorous  health  and  an 
entrance  upon  the  unseen  world.  How  slow  we 
are  to  learn  !  how  needful  that  we  should  thus 
often  be  reminded  of  the  great  truths  of  religion  ; 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future  state  of  retri- 
bution, the  importance  of  working  out  our  soul's 
salvation,  doing  through  Divine  assistance,  all  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  for  us  to  do,  as  good  stewards 
of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  May  these  admo- 
nitions not  be  lost  upon  thee  or  me,  but  may  we 
be  unitedly  encouraged  to  attend  to  the  one  thing 
needful ;  that  when  the  all  important  hour  which 
decides  our  everlasting  state  may  arrive,  through 
abundant  mercy,  we  each  may  be  entitled  to  the 
sentence  of  '  Well  done,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord.' 

"Again  remember  me  affectionately  to   , 

tell  her  it  is  nothing  new  for  the  disciples  of 
Christ  to  have  many  afflictions  in  their  passage  to 
the  laud  where  sorrow  is  unknown  :  Tell  her,  al- 
though she  already  knows  it,  yet  to  stir  up  the 
pure  mind  in  her  by  way  of  remembrance,  that 
the  doctrine  preached  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  at 
Lystra,  Iconium  and  Antioch,  is  the  doctrine 
which  is  according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  it 
is  recorded  of  them  that  in  those  places  they  con- 
firmed the  souls  of  the  disciples,  '  exhorting  them 
to  continue  in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must  through 
much  tribulation  enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 

"  I  cannot  recollect  whether  I  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  a  short  note  from  tbe  c,  written  just 
before  I  set  eff  for  Indiana  ;  whether  I  did  or  not, 
I  may  now  say  it  was  grateful  to  my  feelings.  I 
desire  to  be  remembered  for  good  by  my  younger 
friends.  What  seemed  to  spring  in  my  heart  to 
revive  in  thy  remembrance,  was  the  language  of 
Paul  to  Timothy,  his  son  in  the  gospel,  ' 1  know 
in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  that  be  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him 
against  that  day.  If  thou  hast  been  strengthened, 
as  I  believe  thou  hast,  to  commit  the  keeping  of 
thy  soul  in  well  doing  unto  Him  who  remainetb 
to  be  a  faithful  Creator,  may'st  thou  lay  hold  on 
the  confidence  which  the  holy  apostle  lelt,  and 
trust  in  thy  God.  He  is  able  and  willing  to  keep 
■bee ;  he  keepcth  covenant  with  the  night  as  well 
as  with  the  day ;  in  the  huur  of  thy  need  ;  whether 
it  be  a  day  in  which  thou  must  more  conspicuously 
appear  as  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake;  or  whether  it 
be  the  day  of  outward  trouble,  or  inward  baptism; 
or  whether  it  be  the  day  of  surrendering  up  thy 
account  to  thy  final  judge,  remember  He  is  able  to 
keep  that  whith  thou  hast  committed  unto  Him 
against  that  day.  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  He  will  assuredly  give  thee  the  crown  of  life. 
I  am  thy  fiiend  and  well-wisher  in  the  bonds  of 
gospel  love." 

"There  has  been  much  excitement  for  a  few 
days  past  in  this  place,  aud  many  fears  have  been 
entertained,  not  by  trading  people  only  but  by 
those  who  arc  out  of  business  as  to  the  result ;  but 
there  certainly  is  a  place  of  quietude  under  every 
storm,  to  be  attained  by  the  devoted  christian, 
whose  confidence  is  firm  in  this  everlasting  truth, 
The  Lord  reignetb.'  By  his  overruling  provi- 
dence he  can  cause  even  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him,  and  it  is  promised  the  remainder  of 
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THE  FRIEND. 


wrath  he  will  restraiD.    May  my  dear  ,  with 

myself,  be  increasingly  engaged  to  love  and  serve 
him  in  our  generation,  and  count  nothing  too  dear 
to  be  parted  with  to  evidence  our  gratitude  to  Him 
who  loved  us  before  we  loved  him.  And  if  the 
impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  at  times,  that 
a  full  and  entire  surrender  of  our  own  wills  yet 
remains  to  be  effected  in  us,  may  we  seek  unto  him 
who  hath  all  power  for  ability  to  be  faithful  unto 
death,  the  death  of  the  first  nature,  knowing  the 
old  man  with  his  deeds  to  be  crucified  and  slain, 
that  thus  we  may  bo  prepared  to  partake  of  that 
spiritual  resurrection  which  those  witness  who 
have  been  planted  with  their  dear  Redeemer  in 
the  likeness  of  his  suffering  and  death." 
Chester  Co.,  9th  month,  1867. 


The  Red  Fox— The  White  Whale. 

One  day,  in  the  snow  time,  as  I  was  roaming 
the  woods  close  by  a  Canadian  river,  after  wild 
turkeys,  I  noticed  a  flock  of  mergansers, — there- 
abouts usually  called  saw-billed  ducks,  or  shel- 
drakes,— swimming  in  a  small  air-hole  that  had 
remained  open  in  the  frozen  surface  of  the  river. 
There  were  four  or  five  ducks,  and  the  pool  might 
have  been  about  ten  feet  by  six  in  size.  I  watched 
them  for  some  time,  as  they  kept  stemming  the 
current,  but  without  any  intention  of  wasting  am- 
munition upon  them.  My  attention  was  attracted 
elsewhere  for  a  moment,  and  I  was  surprised  on 
again  looking  towards  them,  to  see  a  splendid  red 
fox  sitting  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  little  pool, 
where  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  couple 
of  yards  from  the  nearest  of  the  ducks.  Presently 
he  jumped  up,  and  running  to  the  other  end  of 
the  pool,  stretched  out  a  paw,  as  if  to  seize  one  of 
them;  but  they  were  too  quick  for  him,  placing 
themselves  well  beyond  his  reach  with  a  few 
strokes  of  their  paddles.  He  was  far  too  cunning 
to  plunge  into  the  water  and  risk  being  carried 
under  the  ice  by  the  current ;  and  the  ducks  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  aware  of  this,  for  they  did  not 
make  any  attempt  to  rise,  nor  indeed  did  they 
seem  to  be  at  all  uneasy  at  the  proximity  of  their 
natural  enemy.  It  was  exceedingly  interesting, 
not  to  say  amusing,  to  watch  the  many  stratagems 
of  the  fox  to  get  at  them.  Sometimes  he  would 
lie  down  upon  the  snow  and  lash  about  him  with 
his  bushy  tail,  whimpering  in  a  querulous  and  im- 
becile manner  at  being  thus  outwitted  by  simple 
water-fowl.  Then  a  new  idea  would  take  pos- 
session of  him,  and  he  would  start  up  and  run 
round  and  round  the  pool  at  a  tremendous  pace, 
probably  to  try  and  get  a  chance  at  the  ducks  by 
flurrying  them;  but  they  knew  too  much  for 
Master  Reynard,  and  always  edged  away  from  him 
at  the  right  moment.  Tired  at  last  of  watching 
these  manoeuvres,  I  "  drew  a  bead"  upon  the  fox; 
but  my  hands  were  numbed  from  keeping  still  so 
long,  so  that  instead  of  hitting  him  in  a  vital  spot, 
as  1  had  intended,  I  only  broke  one  of  his  forelegs, 
and  away  he  went  into  the  woods  on  three  paws 
with  amazing  speed,  while  the  ducks  rose  into  the 
air  at  the  report  of  the  rifle,  and  flew  up  the 
course  of  the  river  in  search  of  lonelier  water.  I 
followed  the  track  of  the  fox  for  a  mile  or  more, 
but  had  to  give  up  the  chase  at  last.  The  snow 
was  flecked  with  spots  of  blood  where  he  ran  ;  and 
although  the  fox  is  not  usually  an  object  of  sym- 
pathy around  Canadian  borders,  yet  I  regretted 
much  that  I  had  not  missed  this  one  altogether, 
instead  of  maiming  him,  after  all  the  amusement 
he  had  just  afforded  me  by  his  curious  pranks. 

Among  the  creatures  that  visit  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  is  the  white  whale — Beluga  of  the 
naturalists.  On  a  fine  summer's  day,  when  the 
water  is  blue  and  calm,  these  curious  rovers  of  the 
deep  may  be  seen  basking  with  their  backs  just 


above  the  surface,  looking  so  like  small  icebergs 
that  they  convey  an  agreeable  sense  of  coolness  to 
the  observer.  At  other  times,  and  especially  just 
about  nightfall,  they  are  very  active,  tumbling 
and  splashing  and  spouting  in  every  direction,  as 
if  in  play.  Often  have  I  been  startled  by  one  as 
it  rose,  suddenly,  and  with  a  loud  snort,  close  by 
the  little  yacht,  while  we  lay  at  anchor  for  the 
night.  I  was  told  here  that  the  calf,  or  young, 
of  this  whale  utters  a  kind  of  bleating  cry,  and 
that  the  mother  whales  frequently  carry  their 
young  ones  upon  their  backs.  Some  few  years 
ago  1  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of 
these  statements  by  observing  the  habits  of  a 
white  whale  and  her  calf  that  were  exhibited  by 
M.  Cutler,  of  Boston,  at  Jones'  woods,  near  New 
York.  The  calf  used  to  throw  itself  upon  the 
back  of  its  dam,  with  a  peculiar  squeal,  and  re- 
main there  till  carried  several  times  round  the 
tank.  Brush  wears  are  built  by  the  inhabitants 
of  these  coasts  for  the  capture  of  this  kind  of 
whale,  which  is  generally  called  the  white  por- 
poise here.  These  wears  are  merely  hedges  of  stiff 
brushwood,  arranged  so  as  to  enclose  a  wedge-like 
space,  with  its  wide  end  open  to  the  river.  The 
whales  wander  up  into  them,  where  they  soon  be- 
come embarrassed  by  the  obstacles  on  either  side, 
losing  their  reckoning  at  last,  and  "  coming  to 
grief"  by  being  stranded  up  on  the  beach  when 
the  tide  ebbs.  They  are  not  uncommonly  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  specimens 
have  occasionally  been  captured  which  had  at- 
tained the  great  length  of  forty  feet — one  of  aver- 
age size  will  yield  about  a  hundred  gallons  of  oil. 
A  soft  and  excellent  leather,  well  adapted  for 
shoemaker's  and  other  work,  is  now  manufactured 
from  their  skins. — Atlantic  Monthly. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Rule  26th  in  Comly's  Grammar  reads,  "  An 
adverb  should  not  be  placed  between  a  verb  of  the 
infinitive  mood  and  the  preposition  to  which 
governs  it."  This  rule  is  very  harshly  violated 
by  many  newspaper  correspondents  now,  and  I  was 
sorry  to  see  two  violations  of  it  in  "  The  Friend" 
of  9th  mo.  28th,  in  the  extract  from  the  Leisure 
Hour"  on  the  Vatican  Testament.  "To  jealously 
exclude"  for  "jealously  to  exclude,"  and  "to 
thoroughly  examine"  for  "to  examine  thorough 
ly."  A  Subscriber  to  "  The  Friend." 

Philada.,  10th  mo.  8th,  J  867. 


Children's  Feet. — Life-long  discomfort,  disease, 
and  sudden  death,  often  come  to  children  through 
the  inattention  or  carelessness  of  the  parents.  A 
child  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  with 
cold  feet ;  the  thing  to  be  last  attended  to,  see 
that  the  feet  are  dry  and  warm  :  neglect  of  this 
has  often  resulted  in  a  dangerous  attack  of  croup, 
diptheria,  or  a  fatal  sore  throat. 

Always  on  coming  from  school,  on  e  ering  the 
house  from  a  visit  or  errand,  in  rainy.  iuddy,  or 
thawing  weather,  the  child's  shoes  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  mother  should  herself  ascertain  if 
the  stockings  are  the  least  damp,  and  if  so  they 
should  be  taken  off,  the  feet  held  before  the  fire 
and  rubbed  with  the  hand  till  perfectly  dry,  and 
another  pair  of  shoes  be  put  on,  and  the  other 
shoes  and  stockings  should  be  placed  where  they 
can  be  dried,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  future  use  at  a 
moment's  notice. — Late  Paper. 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  deserves  our  highest 
care  and  most  ardent  desires,  and  that  is,  that  we 
may  answer  the  great  end  for  which  we  were 
made,  viz.,  to  glorify  that  God  who  has  given  us 
our  being,  and  to  do  all  the  good  we  possibly  can 
to  our  fellow  men,  while  we  live  in  the  world. — 
Brainerd. 


The  Awakening  of  the  Birds. 

Some  birds  rise  much  earlier  than  others.  As 
a  rule,  those  that  live  in  the  fields  are  much  earlier 
risers  than  those  dwelling  in  the  woods;  and  per 
contra,  the  field  birds  go  to  bed  earlier  than  the 
wood  birds. 

The  robin  is  our  earliest  songster.  While  the 
stars  still  twinkle,  and  the  first  gray  streaks  o1 
dawn  have  but  just  appeared,  the  robin  wakef 
from  his  sleep,  and  pours  forth  his  matin  hymn. 
From  all  sides  the  songs  proceed, — from  the  or 
chard  and  garden,  from  the  edge  of  the  neighbor 
ing  woods,  and  from  the  trees  that  fringe  the 
brooks  and  ponds,  you  hear  the  joyous,  ringint 
strains  of  this  delightful  songster.  After  singing 
for  about  ten  minutes  or  so,  the  robin  descend,'! 
from  his  perch,  and  seeks  his  breakfast  with  ar 
appetite  sharpened  by  the  morning  air;  yet  yoi 
hear  him  throughout  the  morning,  but  not  sd 
often  as  in  the  early  dawn.  Then  he  puts  fortlj 
his  finest  effort;  and  if  you  would  fully  appreciat  i 
his  song,  you  must  listen  to  his  matinte  which  hi 
gives  in  the  earliest  light. 

While  the  robin  is  yet  singing,  the  two  peweej 
awake,  and  mingle  their  mournful  notes  with  th 
robin-concert.  These  notes,  though  so  sad  anl 
plaintive,  have,  nevertheless,  a  pleasing  effect! 
and  the  common  pewee  especially  is  welcome! 
Long  after  you  have  ceased  to  hear  him  in  th: 
broad  glow  of  day,  or  even  in  the  quiet  evening 
you  may  listen  to  him  in  the  early  morning,  th  j 
fresh  air  of  which  seems  to  have  an  electric  effec1 
not  only  upon  him,  but  upon  all  the  other  bird 
besides. 

Shortly  after  the  robin  has  finished  his  song,  c 
rather  while  he  is  still  singing,  the  bluebird  i 
heard  saluting  the  morn  with  his  soft  notes.  Yo 
seldom  hear  him  during  the  hot  summer  days 
June  and  July;  but  here,  in  the  early  morning 
he  is  the  same  gallant  and  musical  fellow  that  h 
was  in  March  and  April.  Simultaneously  with  th 
bluebird  the  chipping  sparrow  awakes,  and  is  soo 
beard  chanting  his  simple  cricket-like  song  fro) 
the  garden  and  lawn. 

But  now,  as  the  light  increases,  and  the  clouc 
in  the  east  give  evidence  by  their  crimson  hui 
that  the  sun  is  nearing  the  horizon,  birds  of  a 
sorts  begin  to  awake.    The  sharp  "  sphaek"  i 
the  least  flycatcher  coming  from  the  orchards;  tl 
king-birds  make  the  fields  noisy  with  their  note 
and  the  songs  come  so  thick  and  fast  that  it  1 
next  to  impossible  to  tell  which  was  the  earlies 
The  song-sparrows  and   the   indigo-birds  sit 
sweetly  from  their  accustomed  haunts,  while  tli 
vesper  sparrow  delivers  his  delightful  strains  fro  I 
the  broad  open  pasture  lands.    This  latter  bi:  i 
seems  to  take  a  fancy  to  singing  in  the  dusk,  f  i 
although  one  may  hear  him  at  all  hours,  still 
prefers  the  dim  morn  or  the  quiet  twilight.  Tl 
bobolink  is  an  early  riser  too,  and  his  jolly  jin 
ling  notes  add  much  to  the  chorus  of  bird-voioj  :! 
that  now  chant  so  sweet  a  concert  on  every  sid 

The  forest  birds  are  now  awake,  and  from  ti 
dark,  distant  woods  come  the  faint  bell-like  not 
of  the  wood  thrush,  our  prince  of  songsters.  T.  :li 
veery,  and  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak  join  in  wi 
him,  and  the  woods  soon  ring  with  the  notes 
these  three  birds,  who  are  unquestionably  o 
finest  songsters.  The  vireos,  who  have  be 
awake  some  time,  lend  their  sweet  voices  to  sw 
the  choir ;  and  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  sky,  t 
concert  each  moment  grows  louder  and  loud' 
The  golden-crowned  thrush  begins  his  hurri 
ecstatic  song;  the  wrens,  catbirds,  orioles,  wai 
lers  and  sparrows  all  add  their  notes  to  thesylv 
concert ;  and  by  the  time  the  sun  has  lifted  hi 
self  well  above  the  horizon,  all  the  birds  are  awa 
and  in  full  song. — American  Naturalist. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

We  often  hear  the  expression — we  have  had  a 
id  meeting  to-day — after  having  heard  one  of 
1  favorite  ministers  address  an  attentive  audi- 
se ;  but  let  us  consider  in  what  a  good  meeting 
isists;  is  it  in  much  speaking?  'Tis  true  there 
seasons  when  the  overshadowing  presence  of 
Most  High  is  so  sensibly  felt  amongst  us,  and 
word  spoken  is  so  powerful,  as  to  arouse  the 
it  careless  and  cause  them  to  exclaim,  "  How 
adful  is  this  place  !  this  is  none  other  but  the 
ise  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 
sse  truly  are  highly  favored  meetings,  but  they 
too  rare,  and  if  those  in  our  small  country 
ces  who  witness  such  perhaps  not  once  a  year, 
to  feel  that  these  alone  are  good,  how  tried 

I  discouraged  they  must  often  be  as  they  jour- 
'  to  and  from  our  silent  assemblies  where,  per- 
is, the  "  two  or  three"  only  are  gathered.  But  I 
not  fail  to  believe  that  to  every  sincere-hearted 
shipper  who  thus  assembles,   the  promise 

be  fulfilled  that  He  will  be  in  the  midst,  and 
lough  we  may  have  to  wrestle  long,  perhaps 
wghout  the  whole  meeting,  without  feeling  an 
lence  of  His  presence,  yet  we  must  still  believe 
t  He  is  faithful  who  hath  promised,  and  that 
ing  been  fed  with  food  convenient  for  us,  we 

II  be  strengthened  to  press  on  in  the  way  of 
requiring.    But  oh  !  how  often  to  the  rightly 

bered  mind  at  such  seasons  does  He  show  him- 
by  the  breaking  of  bread,  so  that  though  no 
d  is  spoken,  we  feel  it  is  good  to  have  been 
re.  Let  us  then,  my  dear  friends,  be  concerned 
io  our  part,  and  by  watching  unto  prayer, 
ing  learned  in  whatsoever  state  we  are  there- 
3  to  be  content,  let  us  confidently  believe  that 
gracious  Father  in  heaven  will  not  forsake  us 
re  do  not  first  forsake  Him  ;  then  may  we  al- 
s  feel  that  our  assembling  together  has  been 
d,  and  that  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word — 
have  had  a  good  meeting. 
3nth  month,  1867. 


Farming  in  Minnesota. 

l  correspondent  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  gives 
following  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  an 
msive  farm  in  that  vicinity  : 
.fter  a  pleasant  drive  of  a  few  hours  we  arrived 
u  the  ground,  aod  were  cordially  received,  and 
in  into  the  midst  of  the  harvesters.  Joining 
n  at  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  field,  we  re- 
oed  long  enough  to  take  a  view  of  the  scene 
re  us.  The  land  owned  by  M.  Dalrymple  con- 
i  of  2,000  acres,  of  which  1,700  are  in  wheat, 
divided  into  three  farms — a  farm  of  a  thou- 
l  acres,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
jh  are  in  one  field,  inclosed  with  a  neat  board 
e. 

pon  the  several  farms  the  proprietor  has  had 
ted  full  se{s  of  substantial  buildings  of  suffi- 
t  capacity  for  one  hundred  men  and  about  the 
;  number  of  horses.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
e  are  model  farms,  and  all  operated  on  the 
iality  of  wheat  raising.  It  was  only  last 
day  the  12th  ult.,  that  the  machines  were  put 
otion,  and  the  calculation  is  to  have  the  whole 
oteen  hundred  acres  cut  by  the  middle  of  the 
ng  week,  which  will  be  at  the  rate  of  150 
)  each  day.  By  the  22d,  five  threshing  ma- 
es  and  cleaners  will  be  put  to  work  in  the 
i,  where  wagons  will  load  for  the  river  depot, 
iu  ten  more  days  from  that  time  this  immense 

will  be  offered  at  market, 
le  land  upon  which  this  crop  was  grown  is 

rolling  prairie,  and  was  broken  up  last  year 
ihe  seed  sown  this  spring  from  the  first  to  the 
i  of  May.    The  crop  was  put  in  by  the  im- 

eat  known  as  the  broad  cast  steel  sower,  a 


half  dozen  of  which  I  saw  under  cover  upon  the 
premises. 

This  crop  has  been  visited  by  the  neighbors 
and  their  judgment  is  that  there  will  be  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Take 
the  lowest  estimate  and  we  have,  on  seventeen 
hundred  acres  of  land,  42,500  bushels  of  wheat, 
which  at  present  prices  delivered  at  market,  say 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  will  amount 
to  sixty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

We  take  the  above  from  an  Iowa  paper,  the 
McGregor  Times,  and  presuming  the  statement 
to  be  correct,  it  certainly  gives  a  very  favorable 
view  of  Minnesota  wheat  raising,  and  exhibits 
farming  under  very  different  aspects  from  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  eastern 
States  generally. 

It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  the 
operation  referred  to  the  virgin  soil  of  the  prairie 
is  being  robbed  of  the  fertility  of  many  years  ac- 
cumulation, and  the  process  cannot  be  safely  often 
repeated.  In  Minnesota  and  almost  every  where 
else  judicious  agriculture  includes  manuring  and 
rotation  of  crops. 

According  to  the  newspaper  statement,  Dalrym- 
ple's  first  wheat  crop  more  than  repays  the  first 
cost  of  the  land,  buildings,  fencing  and  improve 
ments  of  all  kinds,  together  with  agricultural  im- 
plements, farm  stock,  wages  and  all  the  expenses 
of  tillage. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  letter  from  Samuel  Fothergill  to 
the  widow  and  children  of  Peter  Andrews,  who 
died  while  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  latter.  It  has  never  before  been 
in  print. 

Dear  Friends — The  widow  and  children  of 
Peter  Andrews.  With  a  heart  affected  with  tender 
sympathy  allow  me  to  mingle  my  tears  and  sor- 
rows with  yours,  on  the  mournful  occasion  of  the 
loss  you  have  sustained  by  the  removal  of  so  ten- 
der a  relation.  It  is  allowable  to  mourn  for  be- 
loved relations,  for  the  most  perfect  example,  even 
Jesus  Christ,  wept  for  his  friend  Lazarus — an  ex- 
ample we  are  to  follow  with  patience  and  resigna- 
tion. To  be  removed  out  of  life,  when  far  sepa- 
rated from  his  tender  relations,  that  none  of  you 
could  have  the  opportunity  of  paying  the  latest 
acts  of  love  and  friendship  to  him,  is  doubtless  an 
addition  to  the  sorrow  such  an  awful  dispensation 
justifies.  But,  dear  friends,  when  we  consider 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  but  strangers  in  this 
vale  of  tears,  and  eternity  our  final  home  and  fixed 
habitation,  to  which  we  are  all  hastening  ;  we  must 
allow  no  new  thing  hath  happened,  though  it  may 
be  new  to  you,  being  never  before  so  tried.  Yet 
the  lot  of  all  flesh  is  dissolution,  and  its  time  un- 
certain, far  above  our  reach  and  comprehension, 
and  the  ways  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  his  judgments 
past  finding  out.  If  he  gather  a  flower  out  of  his 
own  garden,  while  it  is  in  bloom,  who  shall  say  to 
him,  what  doest  thou?  What  may  greatly  tcud 
to  ease  this  humble  trust,  he  is  released  from  pain 
and  sorrow,  and  admitted  to  rest  in  that  city,  none 
of  whose  inhabitants  can  say,  I  am  sick.  He  hath 
left  behind  him  a  sweet  savour,  being  dearly  be- 
loved by  those  who  knew  him.  His  conduct  and 
ministry  loudly  proclaiming  whose  servant  he  was 
— even  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Happy,  unutter- 
ably happy,  is  the  lot  of  such  as  are  gathered, 
whilst  clothed  with  the  white  linen  of  saiuts,  and 
their  warfare  accomplished  and  they  victorious. 
I  trow  many  have  stained  their  robes  with  ad- 
vance of  life,  their  sun  set  in  a  cloud  of  darkness. 
Herein  may  you  find  consolation  and  relief;  he 
labored  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  accord- 


ing to  bis  high  pleasure,  is  fallen  asleep.  Let  not, 
therefore,  an  unbounded  grief  for  his  removal  be 
given  way  to.  The  tender  connections  are  brukt, 
but  by  one  whose  wisdom  and  truth  go  hand  in 
hand  forever ;  aod  inasmuch  as  it  was  your  happy 
lot  to  bear  so  near  a  relation  to  so  worthy  a  man, 
regard  hi3  memory;  let  him,  though  dead,  be 
heard  to  speak;  let  your  conduct  be  squared 
agreeable  to  what  you  knew  to  be  his  will  and 
mind  for  you  when  living;  beware  lest  any  part 
of  your  conduct  should  contradict  that  reverence 
you  ought  to  bear  to  his  memory  :  that  instead  of 
the  father  there  may  be  the  son,  and  the  God  of 
the  righteous  generations  bless  you  beyond  your 
progenitors.  I  am  particularly  near  in  my  spirit 
to  you,  and  the  more  so  as  I  am  led  awfully  to  re- 
flect, what  am  I,  O  Lord,  to  be  preserved  to  re- 
turn to  my  beloved  relations  in  peace  and  safety, 
when  thy  more  precious  servants  are  taken  away; 
no  more  to  those,  nor  to  be  seen  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  tenderly  united.  But  we  may  remember 
it  is  a  fixed  truth  respecting  all  visible  things, 
however  near  and  dear,  they  shall  perish.  But 
in  this  hath  true  comfort  often  arose,  thou  re- 
mainest,  O  Lord,  through  the  years  of  all  genera- 
tions, an  everlasting  father  to  thy  own  children. 
Let  therefore,  dear  friends,  your  hearts  be  estab- 
lished in  quiet  hope  :  pursue  the  footsteps  of  so 
worthy  a  husband  and  father  :  remember  and  fear 
his  God;  and  may  the  stay  and  everlasting  succor 
of  his  people  be  with  you,  a  husband  to  the  widow, 
and  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  and  for  you  all  a 
merciful  Judge  from  his  holy  habitation. 

I  have  in  my  hand  several  letters  I  brought  for 
dear  Peter,  which  I  intend  to  return  by  the  next 
vessel,  and  desire  my  near  and  true  love,  with 
well  wishing,  may  be  accepted  by  you. 
From  your  sincere  friend, 

Samuel  Fothergill. 

Important  Discovery. — An  invention  has  re- 
cently been  patented  for  making  glass  from  native 
ore,  the  silicate  of  iron,  which  exists  in  great 
abundance  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
columnar  basaltic  rock  of  the  Palisades,  Hudson 
river,  and  the  famous  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland, 
are  formations  of  this  ore  in  a  crystalized  and 
hence  opaque  condition.  A  factory  at  Newburg, 
N.  Y  ,  has  been  started  to  utilize  this  ore  by  the 
newly  discovered  process,  and  it  is  turning  out 
ware  of  unequaled  cheapness  and  toughness.  Nails 
may  be  driven  into  solid  timber  with  quart  bottles 
of  this  manufacture,  without  risk  of  breaking. 
The  cheapness  with  which  glass  may  be  made  in 
this  way  will  cause  it  to  be  introduced  into  a 
variety  of  new  uses.  Common  window  glass  can 
be  produced  at  prices  below  present  cost;  but 
whether  the  finer  qualities  of  glass  can  be  made 
in  this  way  remains  to  be  determined.  The  dis- 
covery is  one  of  great  importance,  and  is  the  work 
of  American  genius. — Late  Paper. 

Brevity. — Dr.  Abernethy,  the  celebrated  phy- 
sician, was  never  more  displeased  than  by  having 
a  patient  detail  a  long  account  of  troubles.  A 
woman  knowing  Abcrnethy's  love  of  the  laconic, 
having  burnt  her  hand,  called  at  his  house,  show- 
ing him  her  hand,  she  said  :  "  a  burn." 

"  A  poultice,"  quietly  auswered  the  learned 
doctor. 

The  next  day  she  returned  and  said  :  "Better." 
"Continue  the  poultice"  replied  Dr.  A. 
In  a  week  she  made  her  last  call,  and  her  speech 
was  lengthened  to  three  words  :  "  Well, — your 

fee  ?" 

"Nothing."  said  the  gratified  physician,  "you 
are  the  most  sensible  iceman  I  ever  $ate.  — 
British  Workman. 
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For  "  The  Friend.1 


Humility. 


He  that  shines  with  this  noble  grace,  is  a  per 
son  whose  high  imaginations  have  been  cast  down  ; 
not  by  the  force  of  moral  precepts,  but  by  the 
mighty  weapons  of  the  christian  warefare;  and 
who  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Mine  heart  is 
not  haughty,  neither  are  mine  eyes  lofty" — "I 
have  behaved  and  quieted  myself  as  a  child 
weaned  of  his  mother :  my  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned 
child."  He  thinks  more  meanly  of  himself  than 
of  others,  and  never  abhors  himself  more  than 
when  he  is  most  highly  applauded — if  you  re- 
prove him,  he  esteems  it  a  kindness,  and  is  not 
ashamed  to  own  his  fault  or  error — speak  before 
him  to  another's  praise,  and  he  does  not  feel  him- 
self rivalled  or  eclipsed — tell  him  of  some  one 
that  has  fallen  and  become  a  scandal  to  religion, 
he  mourns,  and  adores  the  freedom  of  restraining 
grace  towards  himself — inform  him  of  some  who 
calumniate  him,  you  find  him  beforehand  with  his 
reproachers,  for  he  has  more  ill  to  lay  to  his  own 
charge  than  those  you  mention.  His  rest  is  not 
disturbed — the  contempt  of  bad  men  does  not 
deter  him  from,  nor  the  applause  of  good  men  in- 
cite him  to,  the  discharge  of  his  religious  duties — 
he  loves  his  neighbor,  not  in  proportion  as  his 
neighbor  loves  and  speaks  well  of  him,  but  in 
proportion  to  his  worth,  and  as  an  immortal  be- 
ing— if  he  is  obliged  at  any  time  to  vindicate  his 
character  from  unjust  aspersions,  it  is  with  great 
reluctance,  afraid  lest  he  be  talking  like  a  fool 
— if  he  compares  himself  with  sinners,  he  is 
ready  to  think  himself  the  chiefest  of  them;  if 
with  saints,  he  apprehends  himself  the  least  of 
them  all — he  sees  some  excellency  about  the 
meanest  of  his  fellow  christians,  in  which  himself 
is  surpassed — his  eyes  are  full  of  his  own  wants, 
and  the  perfections  of  other  men. 

In  relation  to  God,  how  does  he  behave  him- 
self; He  thinks  that  the  blessings  he  receives 
from  God,  are  above,  and  the  trials  which  God 
lays  upon  him  are  beneath,  his  deserts — "  I  am 
not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  thy  mercies,"  he 
cries.  Instructed  by  this  noble  grace,  he  will- 
ingly submits  his  proud  reason  to  divine  revela- 
tion— persuaded  of  the  great  imperfection  of  his 
own  righteousness,  that  he  is  but  an  unprofitable 
servant,  he  flies  to  the  mercy,  and  submits  to  the 
righteousness  of  God,  as  the  sole  ground  of  his 
pardon  and  acceptance.  He  cannot  dig,  he  can- 
not work,  but  to  beg  he  is  not  ashamed. 


Damascus. — This  is  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world.  Tyre  and  Sidon  have  crumbled  on  the 
shore;  Eaalbec  is  a  ruin;  Palmyra  lies  buried  in 
the  sands  of  the  desert;  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
have  disappeared  from  the  shores  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  Damascus  remains  where  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Abraham — a  centre  of  trade  and 
travel,  an  island  of  verdure  in  a  desert,  "a  pre- 
destined capital,"  with  martial  and  sacred  asso- 
ciations extending  beyond  thirty  centuries.  It 
was  near  Damascus,  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  saw  the 
light  from  heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the 
sun ;  the  street  which  is  called  Strait,  in  which 
it  is  said,  "  he  prayeth,"  still  runs  through  the 
city;  the  caravan  comes  and  goes  as  it  did  one 
thousand  years  ago;  there  is  still  the  sheik,  the 
ass  and  the  waterwheel ;  the  merchants  of  the 
Euphrates  still  occupy  these  "with  the  multitude 
of  their  wares."  The  city  which  Mohammed 
surveyed  but  was  afraid  to  enter,  "  because  it  is 
given  to  man  to  have  but  one  paradise,  and,  for 
his  part,  he  resolved  not  to  have  it  in  this  world," 
is  to  this  day  what  it  was  of  old. 


Selected. 

A  PINE  TREE. 
A  handful  of  moss  from  the  wood-side, 

Dappled  with  gold  and  Irown, 
I  borrowed  to  gladden  my  chamber 

In  the  heart  of  the  dusty  town  ; 
And  there  in  the  flickering  shadow 

Traced  by  my  window-vine, 
It  nurses  to  life  and  freshness 

The  germ  of  a  giant  pine. 

I  turn  from  the  cold-bosomed  lilies, 

Dewy  the  whole  day  through  ; 
From  the  flaunting  torches  of  tulips, 

Flame-like  in  form  and  hue; 
From  the  gorgeous  geraniums'  glory — 

From  the  trellis  where  roses  twine, 
To  welcome  this  sturdy  stranger — 

This  poor  little  exiled  pine. 

Out  of  this  feeble  seedling 

What  wonders  the  years  may  bring! 
Its  stem  may  defy  the  tempests, 

Its  limbs  in  the  whirlwind  sing; 
For  age,  which  to  men  come  laden 

With  weakness  and  sure  decline, 
Will  add  only  strength  and  beauty 

And  growth  to  this  tiny  pine. 

Hark  !  is  it  an  airy  fancy  ? 

The  roar  of  its  storm-wrung  limbs — 
Then  the  sigh  of  the  tender  tassels 

To  the  twilight's  zephyr-hymns  : 
The  rain  on  its  thick  soft  greenness, 

When  the  spring  skies  weep  and  shine — 
Oh,  many  and  mighty  the  voices, 

Haunting  this  tiny  pine! 

Shops,  and  the  jar  of  machinery  ; 

Mills,  and  the  shudder  of  wheels; 
Wharves,  and  the  bustle  of  commerce; 

Ships,  and  the  rushing  of  keels  ; 
Towns,  and  the  hurry  of  living, 

The  murmur  which  none  may  define — 
I  see  and  hear  as  I  listen 

Watching  this  tiny  pine. 

I  will  take  it  again  to  the  wood-side, 

That,  safe  with  its  kindred  there, 
Its  evergreen  branches  may  broaden 

Yearly  more  strong  and  fair ; 
And  long  after  weeds  and  brambles 

Grow  over  this  head  of  mine, 
The  wild  birds  will  build  and  warble 

In  the  boughs  of  my  grateful  pine. 

— Harper's  Monthly. 


MORNING  HYMN. 
Jesus,  Sun  of  Righteousness, 

Brightest  beam  of  Love  Divine, 
With  the  early  morning  rays 

Do  thou  on  our  darkness  shine, 
And  dispel  with  purest  light, 
All  our  night ! 

As  on  drooping  herb  and  flower, 
Falls  the  soft  refreshing  dew," 

Let  Thy  Spirit's  grace  and  power 
All  our  weary  souls  renew, 

Showers  of  blessing  over  all 
Softly  fall. 

Like  the  sun's  reviving  ray, 

May  Thy  love,  with  tender  glow, 

All  our  coldness  melt  away, 

Warm  and  cheer  us  forth  to  go, 

Gladly  serve  Thee  and  obey 
All  the  day  ! 

0  our  only  Hope  and  Guide, 
Never  leave  us,  nor  forsake  ; 

Keep  us  ever  at  Thy  side, 

Till  the  eternal  morning  break 

Moving  on  to  Zion  hill 
Homeward  still ! 

Lead  us  all  our  days  and  years 
In  Thy  straight  and  narrow  way; 

Lead  us  through  the  vale  of  tears 
To  the  land  of  perfect  day, 

Where  Thy  people,  fully  blest, 
Safely  rest! 


Selected. 


Velocity  of  Electricity. — The  sixteenth  annu  I 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  a> 
vaneement  of  science  was  held  recently.    At  oil 
of  the  sessions  Dr.  Gould  read  a  paper  on  tli 
"Velocity  of  transmission  of  signals  by  the  tell 
graph,"  which  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Scientij\ 
American:  "Previous  to  the  year  1849,  it  w ' 
supposed  that  the  velocity  of  electricity  througl 
wires  was  too  great  to  be  measured.  In  that  yea* 
Sears  C.  Walker  discovered,  while  measuritl 
longitude,  a  perceptible  retardation.     Betwee  j 
Washington  and  St.  Louis  the  velocity  was  four 
to  be  only  15,000  miles  per  second.    On  the  su 
marine  cable  between  Greenwich  and  Brussels  t\W 
velocity  was  only  8,000  or  9,000  miles.    On  tW 
Atlantic  cable,  Prof.  Gould  found  the  velocity 
be  between  7,000  and  8,000  miles  per  secon> 
being  greatest  when  the  circuit  was  made  by  tl 
two  cables.    Incidentally  it  was  shown  that  tlP 
usual  practice  of  telegraphers  to  increase  the  powifl'" 
of  their  batteries  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  u: 
wise.    A  single  element  is  sufficient  to  produ>| 
the  signal  through  4,100  miles  of  the  cable.   Tl  M 
speaker  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  had  transmits m 
signals  from  Valentia  to  Newfoundland  with Lj 
battery  composed  of  a  percussion  cap,  a  drop  m 
acid,  and  a  morsel  of  zinc,  and  had  also  transmit 
ted  signals  on  wires  from  which  the  battery  ht|s|j 
been  removed,  by  the  previous  charge  alone.  T! 
insulation  of  the  cables  improved  by  time,  ai^ 
signals  were  sent  most  rapidly  by  alternating  poijii, 
tive  and  negative  currents.  Hi 


One  Drop  at  a  Time. — Have  you  ever  watch 
an  icicle  as  it  formed  ?    You  noticed  how  it  fro 
one  drop  at  a  time,  until  it  was  a  foot  long 
more.    If  the  water  was  clean,  the  icicle  remain* 
clear,  and  sparkled  brightly  in  the  sue  ;  but  if  tl 
water  was  but  slightly  muddy,  the  icicle  look 
foul,  and  its  beauty  was  spoiled.    Just  so  0 
characters  are  forming  :  one  little  thought  or  fi 
ing  at  a  time,  adds  its  influence.   If  each  thoi 
be  pure  and  right,  the  soul  will  be  lovely  ai 
sparkle  with  happiness;  but  if  impure  and  wron 
there  will  be  final  deformity  and  wretchedness. 
British  Workman. 


The  Bower  Bird. — We  are  all  more  or  li 
familiar  with  the  industrious  habits,  method  a 
forecast  of  different  animals — the  ant,  the  1 
and  the  badger,  &c. — by  which  they  coostn 
lodgings  and  lay  up  stores  for  future  use.  I 
we  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  creative  and  c< 
structive  talent  of  an  animal  could  be  carried 
far  as  to  build  for  itself  a  play-ground  or  field 
mere  sport.    Such  a  being  is  found  in  the  bo? 
bird  of  Australia,  as  described  by  M.  Gould 
his  hand-book  of  the  birds  of  that  country.  T 
traveller  discovered  several  of  these  bowers 
playing  places  on  the  ground,  under  the  shei 
of  the  branches  of  overhanging  trees,  in  the  m 
retired  part  of  the  forest ;  they  differed  consid 
ably  in  size,  some  being  a  third  larger  than  othe 
The  base  consists  of  an  extensive  and  rather  tt 
vex  platform  of  sticks,  firmly  interwoven,  on  I 
centre  of  which  the  bower  is  built;  this,  like  I 
platform  on  which  it  is  placed  and  with  which 
is  interwoven,  is  formed  of  sticks  and  twigs,  1 
of  a  more  slender  and  flexible  description,  i 
tips  of  the  twigs  being  so  arranged  as  to  cui 
inwards  and  nearly  meet  at  the  top.    Inside,  I 
materials  are  so  placed  that  the  forks  of  the  tw 
are  always  presented  outwards,  by  which  arran 
ment  not  the  slightest  obstruction  is  offered 
the  passage  of  the  bird.    The  interest  of  t 
curious  bower  is  much  enhanced  by  the  man: 
in  which  it  is  decorated  with  the  most 
colored  articles  that  can  be  collected,  such  as ' 
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te  tail  feathers  of  the  Rossehill  and  Pennantian 
•rakeets,  bleached  bones,  the  shells  of  snails, 
,  Some  of  the  feathers  are  inserted  among 
s  twigs,  while  others,  with  the  bones  and  shells, 

strewed  about  near  the  entrance.  The  pro- 
isity  of  these  birds  to  fly  off  with  any  attractive 
ect  is  so  well  known  to  the  natives,  that  they 
ays  search  the  runs  for  any  small  missing  arti- 
3  that  may  have  been  accidentally  dropped  in 

bush. 

[fc  has  now  been  clearly  ascertained  that  these 
ious  bowers  are  merely  sporting-places,  in 
ich  the  sexes  meet  and  the  males  display  their 
sry,  and  exhibit  many  remarkable  actions.  So 
erent  is  this  habit,  that  the  living  examples, 
ich  have  from  time  to  time  been  sent  to  Eng- 
d,  continue  it  even  in  captivity.  Those  be- 
ging  to  the  Zoological  Society  have  constructed 
ir  bowers,  decorated  and  kept  them  in  repair, 
several  successive  years. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

i  meeting  of  "  Friends'  Association  of  Phila- 
phia  and  its  vicinity  for  the  Relief  of  Colored 
iedmen,"  was  held  at  Arch  St.  Meeting-house, 
iladelphia,  the  10th  of  Tenth  month,  1867,  by 
(ointment  of  the  Executive  Board — on  whose 
lalf  statements  were  made  of  the  present  con- 
ion  of  their  work,  and  the  engagements  under 
ich  they  have  placed  the  Association  for  the 
iport  of  schools  during  the  current  year. 
From  these  it  appears  that  about  $25,000  will 
required  for  this  purpose,  should  the  schools 
lain  open  as  now  projected.  An  additional 
n  will  be  required  for  the  continuance  of  their 
tribution  of  religious  reading.  It  was  also 
ted  that  no  funds  are  now  in  the  treasury  ap- 
cable  to  these  purposes.  Much  sympathy  was 
iressed  and  encouragement  given  to  the  Board 
continue  their  labors  without  relaxation;  and 

following  Friends  were  appointed  to  give 
slic  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  this  meet- 

and  to  aid  the  Executive  Board  in  providing 
I  means  required  to  carry  on  their  work,  and  in 
uring  the  attendance  of  Friends  generally  at  an 
ourned  meeting — to  wit : 

Chomas  Williamson,  Henry  Hartshorne,  Charles 
ans,  Edw'd  Richie,  Horstio  C.  Wood,  Jonathan 
Rboads.  Charles  Ellis,  John  S.  Hilles,  Geo. 
Scattergood,  Richard  F.  Mott,  John  C.  Allen, 
^rk  Balderston,  John  M.  Sharpless,  David 
ull,  John  C.  Tatum,  George  S.  Garrett,  Richard 
Acton,  Samuel  Emlen,  Edw'd  Bettle,  Clarkson 
eppard,  Aaron  Sharpless,  Benjamin  Passmore, 
tbr6  Knight,  and  Thomas  Chase 
The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
ne  place  at  7  J  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Third- 
the  5th  of  Eleventh  month  next. 

John  B.  Garrett,  Secretary. 

The  Friends  named  above,  and  the  members  of 
i  Executive  Board,  are  requested  to  meet  at  the 
umittee-room  of  Arch  street  Meeting-house,  on 
fth-day  afternoon,  the  \ltli  of  lQth  mo.,  at  4 
lock. 


From  the  "Christian  Advocate." 

Letter  from  Rome. 
The  eternal  city  bears  the  marks  of  age  and  of 
i  many  transformations  through  which  she  has 
ssed.  The  ancient  city  has  disappeared,  and 
ly  a  few  ruined  monuments  of  her  greatness 
1  grandeur  are  to  be  seen.  The  Rome  of  the 
ddle  ages  has  left  still  fewer  mementoes  of  her 
estionable  splendor;  and  the  modern  city,  dating 
sk  about  three  hundred  years,  surrounded  by 


man,  and  lives  under  the  shadow  of  his  glory.  As 
in  France  all  its  excellences  reflect  Napoleon,  so 
in  modern  Rome  all  that  is  grand,  aud  finished, 
and  permanent,  and  perfect  in  architecture  and 
arts,  proclaim  the  name  of  their  master,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  it  would  not  be  very  much  out  of 
place  to  confer  upon  this  city  the  name  of  Angelo. 

More  books  have  been  written  on  Rome  than 
on  any  two  or  twenty  cities  that  have  ever  been 
built,  and  hence,  since  so  much  can  be  said,  the 
difficulty  of  writing  a  single  letter  that  will  con- 
vey any  idea  of  its  topography,  ruins,  churches, 
palaces,  public  institutions,  works  of  art,  cata- 
combs, climate,  and  customs  of  the  priests  and 
people. 

The  Campagna,  in  the  centre  of  which  Rome  is 
situated,  is  an  extensive  tract  of  undulating  land, 
running  in  a  direct  line  nearly  thirty  miles,  from 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  to  the  Sabine 
Apennines  and  the  Ciminian  hills  on  the  east. 
The  city  is  unequally  divided  by  the  Tiber  into 
two  parts,  and  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  the  seven 
famed  hills  of  the  ancient  metropolis.  It  is  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  high  strong  walls,  irregular 
in  form,  and  of  many  varieties  of  masonry,  with- 
out any  ditch,  but  crested  with  two  or  three  hun- 
dred dilapidated  towers,  and  entered  by  a  dozen 
gates,  which  are  closed  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
The  seven  bridges  which  unite  the  two  portions 
of  the  city  are  old  structures.  The  most  ancient 
of  these  is  the  Sublieius  bridge,  which  was  built 
by  Ancus  Martius  in  114  A.U.C.,  and  is  the  cele- 
brated spot  where  Horatius  Codes  withstood  the 
army  of  Porsena  until  the  Romans  broke  it  down 
behind  him,  which  heroic  act  mude  the  bridge  so 
sacred  that  it  was  unlawful  to  repair  it  without 
the  express  sanction  of  the  pontiff.  The  ages  of 
the  other  bridges  run  from  708  A.U.C.  to  A.D. 
1863,  the  last  date  being  a  suspension  bridge 
thrown  over  the  Tiber  a  little  below  where  the 
Triumphalis,  erected  by  Nero,  stood. 

The  seven  pvoud  hills  on  which  the  eternal  city 
once  stood  are  distinguished  by  the  ruins  that 
crown  their  summits,  rather  than  by  any  marked 
elevation.  The  extensive  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
the  Cesars,  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  mark  the 
Palatine,  the  seat  of  the  earliest  settlement  of 
Rome.  The  Capitoline,  on  which  stood  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitoliuus,  is  now  occupied  by  the 
church  of  Ara  Coeli.  Between  these  two  hills 
may  be  seen  a  portion  of  the  Tarpeian  roek,  di 
minished  in  height  to  about  thirty  feet  by  the 
accumulation  of  soil  at  its  base.  The  Esquiline 
is  marked  by  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  baths 
of  Titus.  On  the  Viminal  is  a  portion  of  th 
ruins  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian.  The  Quirinal  is 
covered  with  buildings,  including  the  pope's 
palace,  which  the  present  pontiff  has  meagerly 
furnished  but  does  not  occupy.  The  Aventine 
boasts  of  three  churches,  and  the  Coelian  is  sur 
mounted  by  the  magnificent  basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  These  are  the  original  hills  which  mark 
the  limits  of  the  city  inclosed  within  the  walls  of 
Servius  Tullius.  The  present  city  takes  in  as 
many  more  hills,  and  these  are  again  surrounded 
by  an  amphitheater  of  hills  of  still  greater  pre- 
tensions to  height  and  verdure. 

The  ruins  of  Rome  are  numerous  and  extensive, 
and  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  imperial  era. 
The  sites  of  the  early  settlements,  palaces,  and 
temples  of  the  period  of  the  kings  are  identified 
chiefly  by  history,  and  the  only  remains  to  be  seen 
now  are  the  cloaca  Maxima,  built  in  616  B.  C.,  to 
drain  the  marshes  of  the  ancient  city.  Part  of  it 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  a  monu- 
ment of  the  massive  architectural  structure  of  that 
early  day.    The  Mamertine  prisons  evidently  be- 


640  and  578  B.  C.  Their  inner  dungeons  are 
immensely  strong  and  fearfully  gloomy.  The 
priests  claim  that  Peter  was  imprisoned  here,  and 
even  point  out  the  stone  post,  inclused  with  iron 
bars,  to  which  this  "  prince  of  the  apostles"  was 
chained.  There  is  also  still  visible  a  part  of  the 
celebrated  rampart  and  walls  erected  by  Servius 
Tullius,  B.  C.  578. 

Scarcely  a  fragment  of  the  ephemeral  works  of 
the  republic  now  stand.    Its  palaces  and  temples 
of  brick  have  washed  away,  or  are  buried  beneath 
the  greater  structures  of  the  empire,  and  the  solid 
military  roads  constructed  by  Appius  Claudius, 
and  called  the  via  Appia,  and  a  few  ruins  of  tombs 
and  temples,  are  the  only  monuments  of  the  re- 
public.   The  boast  of  Augustus  that  he  found 
Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble,  indicates  the 
architectural  inferiority  of  the  republic  and  the 
splendor  of  the  imperial  structures.    The  tombs, 
arches,  columns,  temples,  aqueducts,  theatres,  and 
palaces  of  the  later  Cesars  are  now  the  grand 
monumental  ruins  of  modern  Rome,  and  display 
the  Latin  taste  for  colossal  architecture,  as  well  as 
the  influence  of  Greek  art,  which  was  introduced 
into  Rome  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  Carthage, 
and  which  was  exhibited  in  the  decoration  of  the 
palaces  and  temples  and  all  the  public  edifices  of 
Rome  after  this  time.    Augustus  alone  began  the 
palace  of  the  Cesars  on  the  Palatine,  and  filled  the 
campus  Martius,  which  is  now  the  business  heart 
of  the  city,  with  temples,   porticoes,  theatres, 
columns,  and  other  public  structures.    On  this 
spot  are  the  massive  walls  which  once  inclosed  the 
forum,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  temple  of 
Mars  Ultor,  the  columns  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing, and  indicate  the  splendor  of  that  great  edifice. 
Here,  too,  are  three  beautiful  columns  which  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  or  of 
Minerva  Chalcidica  ;  and  all  around  are  extensive 
ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  portico  of 
Octavia,  the  mausoleums  of  Augustus  and  of  Caius 
Cestius.  Here,  too,  is  the  master-work  of  Agrippa 
— the  pantheon — erected  26  B.  C,  and  is  the 
best  preserved  of  all  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome.    It  is  more  dilapidated  than  the  pictures 
which  we  see  of  it  indicate,  but  no  one  requires 
to  ask  what  it  is.    Not  very  distant  from  this  are 
the  grandest  ruins  in  existence — the  coliseum — 
begun  by  Flavian  in  A.  D.  70,  and  dedicated  by 
Titus  ten  years  afterward.    It  would  occupy  the 
space  of  several  letters  to  merely  catalogue  the 
immense  ruins  of  imperial  Rome.    It  is  most  as- 
tonishing that  one  stone  stands  upon  another,  or 
that  any  trace  of  even  the  most  splendid  and  en- 
during structure  can  be  found,  since  for  thirteen 
centuries  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  storms 
and  decay  of  time,  to  the  harsher  treatment  insti- 
gated by  the  intolerance  of  bigoted  christians,  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  northern  invaders,  and  by 
the  extremities  of  war.   During  some  reigns  these 
magnificent  monuments  of  Rome's  greatness  were 
treated  as  convenient  stone  quarries  ;  then  they 
were  exposed  to  successive  earthquakes  and  inun- 
dations of  the  Tiber,  which  swept  away  large  por- 
tions of  the  city,  and  then  they  were  wrapped  in 
flames  and  left  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  princes 
and  popes.    They  have  withstood  all  these  tem- 
pests of  nations  and  nature,  and  still  stand  in 
silent  grandeur  to  proclaim  the  glory  of  imperial 
Rome. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


iomy  walls,  and  filled  with  churches,  palaces 

ests,  and  filth,  owes  all  its  grandeur  to  one  |  long  to  the  same  period,  and  were  erected  between 


The  Great  Tunnel  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  has  just  been  completed,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  last,  the  longest  and  by  far  the  most  costly  of 
the  excavations  along  the  line  of  the  road.  It  is 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  was  begun  at  the  east  portal  on  the  16th  of 
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September  and  on  the  west  portal  on  the  20th 
of  September  last,  and  the  work  upon  it  has 
therefore  occupied  about  a  year.  The  material 
which  had  to  be  drilled  and  blasted  was  granite 
of  the  hardest  grain.  As  but  a  limited  surface 
could  be  presented  to  the  workmen,  advantage 
was  taken  of  a  depression  in  the  centre,  and  a 
working  shaft  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet 
was  sunk  so  as  to  present  four  working  faces. 
The  average  rate  of  progress  with  powder  was 
about  one  foot  per  day  to  each  face,  or  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  per  week  ia  all.  In  March  last  the 
company  accepted  the  services  of  an  experimen- 
ter in  nitro-glycerine,  which  article  was  manufac- 
tured on  the  spot,  wherever  it  could  be  used  with 
advantage,  and  the  average  was  increased  to 
nearly  fifty  feet  per  week.  The  workmen,  prio- 
pally  Chinamen,  labored  in  three  gangs  for  eight 
hours  each,  and  proved  very  serviceable  in  this 
kind  of  work.  At  times  the  consumption  of 
powder  reached  four  hundred  kegs  per  day.  The 
Pacific  Railroad  is  thus  making  rapid  strides  to  a 
successful  completion. — Ledger. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Yacht  Excursion  to  Norway  in  the  Summer  of  1866. 

From  the  Friend's  Quarterly  Examiner,  of 
4th  mo.,  1867,  the  following  sketch  is  compiled. 
The  excursionists  appear  to  have  had  a  pleasant 
time  among  the  bays,  mountains,  glaciers,  and 
waterfalls  of  Norway;  and  the  incidental  notices 
they  give  of  our  Norwegian  Friends  at  Stavanger 
and  other  points,  are  interesting  : 

"  We  sailed  from  Sunderland  direct  for  Stavan- 
ger in  the  yacht  Nereid,  (150  tons),  on  the  2nd 
of  the  Seventh  Month.  We  were  six  in  number, 
with  a  crew,  &c,  of  fifteen  persons;  twenty-one  in 
all.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  we  cast  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Stavanger,  in  a  small  bay  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  town;  having  been 
only  fifty-two  hours  from  England. 

"  Reier  Reiersen,  one  of  our  kind  Norwegian 
Friends,  quickly  discovered  us,  and  afforded  us 
much  assistance  both  then  and  afterwards. 

"The  town  has  nearly  doubled  in  size  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  now  possesses  more  than 
17,000  inhabitants.  Like  all  other  places  in  Nor- 
way, Stavanger  is  built  almost  entirely  of  wood, 
the  houses  being  neatly  painted,  usually  white  or 
buff  color.    The  effect  is  pretty  and  clean. 

"  We  at  this  time  remained  but  two  or  three 
days  at  Stavanger,  paying  social  visits,  and  at- 
tending their  Fifth-day  Meeting,  at  which  about 
fifty  were  present,  and  on  the  following  morning 
were  preparing  to  continue  our  northward  voyage, 
when  our  friends  Joseph  Buckley,  William  E. 
Turner,  and  Endre  J.  Dahl  arrived  from  their 
religious  visit  to  the  Friends  at  Qvinnesdal,  who 
are,  we  believe,  about  fifty  in  number,  and  among 
them  one  or  more  who  are  ministers. 

"Finding  that  J.  Buckley  and  W.  E.  Turner 
were  very  desirious  to  prosecute  their  religious 
service,  and  that  no  opportunity  was  likely  to  offer 
which  would  enable  them  to  cross  the  fjord,  a 
distance  of  forly  English  miles,  for  several  days 
to  come,  we  waited  a  few  hours  for  them,  and 
taking  them,  with  Endre  J.  and  Maria  Dahl,  on 
board,  we  weighed  anchor  and  skirted  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  bay.  The  whole  region  to  the  east 
and  north  was  one  confused  mass  of  tumbled 
mountains,  excessively  craggy  and  wild  in  their 
character,  and  from  two  to  four  or  five  thousand 
feet  in  height.  The  fjord  was  studded  with  a 
hundred  islands,  upon  one  or  two  of  which  were 
hills  rising  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  water. 

"  As  we  sped  over  the  calm  waters  with  a  de- 
lightful breeze,  enjoying  the  picturesque  scenery 


and  the  interesting  company  of  our  friends,  Endre 
J.  Dahl  related  anecdotes  of  the  bears  and  wolves 
which  are  still  met  with,  though  not  often  so  near 
to  Stavanger  as  formerly.  One  or  two  of  these 
accounts  may  amuse  our  readers. 

"  A  bear  in  that  neighborhood,  having  at  dif- 
ferent times  slain  nearly  forty  head  of  cattle,  it 
was  determined  to  have  a  '  scall,'  and  for  that 
purpose  the  people  of  the  district  were  assembled 
to  the  number  of  many  hundreds,  who,  forming 
themselves  into  an  immense  semicircle,  (each 
man  being  at  first  perhaps  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  distant  from  his  neighbor),  inclosed  a  wide 
extent  of  country  in  front  of  the  almost  inac- 
cessible buttresses  of  the  mountain  chain.  The 
hunters  gradually  advancing  towards  a  common 
centre,  at  length  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  an  immense  bear,  their  long-sought  enemy. 
Savage  with  his  wounds  caused  by  the  bullets  of 
his  assailants,  he  could  not  break  through  the 
cordon  of  his  enemies  drawn  every  moment  more 
closely  around  him;  when,  driven  to  extremity, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  precipitous  crags  at  the 
foot  of  which  he  was  thus  brought  to  bay.  From 
ledge  to  ledge,  higher  and  higher  still  climbed 
the  bear,  until  at  length  a  hunter,  fearing  he 
would  escape,  essayed  to  follow  him  up  the  pre- 
cipice. It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  people 
below  watched  his  course  with  breathless  anxiety. 
His  eagerness,  however,  led  him  incautiously  to 
approach  too  near;  the  enraged  animal  suddenly 
turned  and  clutched  him  in  his  rough  embrace; 
both  lost  their  foot- hold,  and  fell  sheer  over  the 
perpendicular  wall  of  rock.  Locked  in  the  arms 
of  the  monstrous-  beast,  as  they  fell  through  the 
air,  the  great  weight  of  the  bear  of  course  caused 
it  to  be  the  undermost;  and  being  dashed  upon  a 
pointed  rock,  it  was  killed  on  the  spot,  while  the 
hunter,  though  roughly  handled,  escaped  with 
life  and  ultimately  recovered.  It  is  understood 
that  one  of  our  Norwegian  friends  was  present  at 
this  '  scall.' 

"  Another  adventure  was  that  of  a  young  wo- 
man, who,  while  sitting  on  a  '  boulder,'  knitting 
and  watching  her  cattle  as  they  fed  on  the  scanty 
herbage  upon  the  rock-covered  space  between  the 
mountains  and  the  shore  of  the  bay,  had  her  at- 
tention arrested  by  a  violent  commotion  among 
the  animals  under  her  care,  and  looking  up  per- 
ceived that  a  bear  had  fastened  his  fangs  in  the 
flesh  of  one  of  her  cows.  Seizing  a  stout  stick 
which  lay  by  her  side,  she  immediately  flew  to 
the  rescue;  and,  hitting  Bruin  a  vigorous  blow 
upon  his  snout,  the  savage  brute  forsook  his  prey, 
rushed  at  the  girl,  and  felled  her  to  the  earth 
with  a  stroke  from  his  powerful  paw.  Happily 
she  was  only  stunned,  and  in  a  few  moments  re- 
covering her  faculties,  she  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  remain  perfectly  motionless  as  if  dead. 
Bruin  imagined  that  she  was  so  in  reality,  and 
(as  is  often  the  practice  with  these  animals)  he 
resolved  to  bury  her  in  a  neighboring  peat  bog, 
and  come  at  night  to  devour  the  savory  food. 
For  a  time  he  stood  watching  her  intently;  and 
at  length,  pretty  well  assured  that  she  was  dead, 
he  trotted  off  towards  the  bog,  but  after  every 
few  steps,  stopped,  looked  earnestly  at  the  pros- 
trate form,  and  then,  appearing  to  be  satisfied, 
proceeded.  He  now  began  to  scratch  a  great  hole, 
in  effect  a  grave,  anything  but  agreeable-looking 
to  her  who  it  was  designed  should  be  its  occupant. 
Still  the  animal  was  suspicious,  and  at  intervals 
paused  and  looked  round,  and  did  not  again  con 
tinue  his  operations  until  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  all  was  right.  Meanwhile  the  girl  gradually 
unfastened  her  dress  in  the  intervals  when  the 
bear  was  busily  engaged  about  his  own  arrange- 
ments.   If  he  looked  up  she  lay  perfectly  still. 


But  when  all  was  ready,  she  seized  her  opporj 
tunity,  slipped  off  her  outer  garment,  and  leavintl 
it  as  her  representative,  darted  behind  a  rock 
Again  the  bear  looked  up,  but  seeing  the  dres1 
apparently  laid  as  when  he  left  her,  was  content^ 
and  again  applied  himself  to  his  work.  Thenthd 
girl  ran  for  shelter  from  rock  to  rock,  never  movimi 
from  one  hiding  place  to  another  until  shewaT 
sure  the  bear  was  preoccupied  by  his  grave-digi : 
ging;  and  ultimately  gaining  the  farmstead  wheni 
she  lived,  roused  the  inmates,  who  arming  them! 
selves  with  guns  and  pitchforks,  rushed  to  tbil- 
scene  of  action;  but  the  bear  was  gone;  he  hai!; 
found  out  how  he  had  been  cheated,  and  such  warp 
his  fury  at  the  discovery,  that  he  tore  the  girlVl 
clothes  to  shreds,  so  that,  as  the  narrator  said'l 
'  not  one  single  piece  was  left  of  the  size  of  hi  I 
hand.'  |i 
"In  the  evening  we  anchored  under  ahug<!p 
isolated  crag,  probably  a  thousand  feet  in  height  i- 
which  divides  Stangfjord  into  two  portions,  anc  II 
is  situated  a  few  miles  from  Slodvig,  the  residence 
of  our  friends  of  that  name.    After  breakfast  w«|' 
all  proceeded  in  two  boats  to  Slodvig,  and  partook ||- 
of  lunch,  including  delicious  'sour  milk.'  W(| 
dipped  in  the  same  dish,  as  in  the  times  of  old'j 
Anders  Slodvig's  farm  is  in  a  delightful  situation  If 
in  a  region  not  very  unlike  the  Trosachs,  anc I  s 
numbers  of  butterflies  were  flitting  in  the  mea>i 
dow;  among  them  Pearl-border  Fritillaries,  Blues!"; 
and  others.    We  heie  parted  with  our  friendt; ^ 
J.  Buckley,  W.  E.  Turner,  and  the  Dahls,  and!» 
returning  to  the  ship,  left  Stangfjord  with  i  Wj 
spanking  breeze."  kii 

After   passing  through  a  deep   and  narrow 
channel,  so  close  to  the  houses  on  the  rocks  thai'!* 
border  it,  that  the  sailing  master  thought  he  coulcj* 
have  leapt  in  at  the  window  of  one  of  them,  thejl? 
entered  Hardanger  fjord,  on  the  right  of  which! J 
a  mountain  range  crowned  with  perpetual  ice  and ,» 
snow,  stretched  in  unbroken  sweeps  of  dazzling 
whiteness  for  thirty  miles  in  length  and  twelvfiiisl 
in  breadth,  at  a  height  of  more  than  five  thousand w 
feet  above  the  sea.    From  the  upper  snows  O'M 
this  range,  descended  a  glacier  with  an  icefall  olwt 
probably  three  thousand  feet  in  perpendiculaiiii 
height;  its  tumbled  and  contorted  surface  exlMij 
quisitely  pure  and  spotless,  with  crevasses  of  thi  nil! 
loveliest  blue.    They  navigated  the  fjord  to  thi 
village  of  Odde,  at  its  extreme  southern  end.  tii 

"While  we  remained  at  Odde,  the  Lutherai 
priest,  who  only  comes  there  'once  in  a  while," Ml 
held  a  'service'  in  the  church  building,  to  whicllb,! 
the  people  of  the  whole  region  for  ten  milei'iulita 
round  appeared  to  come.    As  we  watched  thenfe 
from  our  vessel,  which  was  moored  in  front  of  thi  Wilt 
village,  it  was  interesting  to  observe  one  boat  afte  ; 
another  glide  from  out  the  numerous  little  bay  ttita 
of  the  fjord,  and  in  quick  succession  ground  upoi  fes 
the  beach  and  discharge  their  living  freight,  un 
til  scores  of  them  were  ranged  side  by  side  ii 
front  of  the  'church.'    Probably  five  hundrei  Ilk 
people  were  thus  assembled ;  but  as  only  a  coupl  i- 
of  hundreds  could  find  accommodation  within  th 
building  at  once,  the  succession  of  'services 
continued  for  several  hours.    After  holding  a 
usual  meeting  on  board,  at  which  during  tl 
voyage  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  crew  W 
were  disengaged  usually  assembled  at  eleven 
First-day  mornings,  we  were  rowed  ashore,  am 
distributed  several  hundreds  of  Friends'  tracts  t 
the  people.    They  were  accepted  with  pleasantej 
smiles;  the  recipients  extending  their  hands  ani^ip 
expressing  their  acknowledgments  by  saying  'tak. 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  '  thanks.'  " 

"  We  are  told  that,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  elos  > 
of  the  service  in  the  church  of  Roldal,  a  younj  . 
man,  whose  heart  the  Lord  had  opened  to  uodrt  lip. 
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[  the  scriptures,  entered  into  conversation 
the  Lutheran  priest,  which  ended  in  a  dis- 
ion  upon  the  subject  of  'ordinances;'  the 
1  expressing  his  belief  that  they  were  not  in 
ony  with  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dis- 
union. The  people  gathered  round  much  in- 
ted  in  the  argument;  and  at  length  the 
t,  hard  pressed  by  his  youthful  opponent, 
ioied,  '  You  are  a  Quaker  !'  The  young  man 
not  heard  of  the  Quakers,  but  at  once  took 
hint,  obtained  Friends'  tracts  and  books 
igh  the  instrumentality  of  a  colporteur  who 
ionally  visited  the  valley,  and  the  result  was 
twelve  out  of  the  twenty  families  in  Roldal 
lie  Friends.    They  have  now  a  good  meeting 

[t  is  encouraging  to  find  that  earnest  persons 
ig  the  secluded  vallies  of  Norway  are  thus  from 
to  time  induced  to  separate  from  the  State 
ch,  and  assemble  in  silence  before  the  Lord 
ch  other's  houses,  not  knowing  that  any  else- 
e  hold  the  same  religious  views.  An  instance 
bis  occurred  at  Sand,  about  fifty  English 
!  from  Stavanger." 

Wherever  we  anchored,  men  and  women  came 
;side  in  boats,  offering  sheep,  or  milk,  or 
jn  or  other  fish,  for  sale.  The  men  especially 
ed  much  to  admire  the  schooner,  which  in 
an  unwonted  manner  thus  invaded  the  quiet 
of  their  grand  fjord  a  hundred  miles  from 
ea;  for  during  the  voyage  we  several  times 
trated  further  than  any  English  yacht  had  pre- 
ily  done.  *  *  *  We  had  supplied  ourselves  with 
dance  of  Norwegian  tracts  and  books,  a  stock 
hich  our  Stavanger  Friends  always  have  on 
,  and  as  almost  every  one  can  read  and  write, 
seemed  to  be  appreciated  ;  for  it  is  a  curious 
lation,  and  not  a  bad  one  either,  that  by  the 
>f  the  land  '  no  man  may  marry  unless  he 
•ead !" 

^.t  Bergen  we  attended  the  meetings  of  Friends 
>e  First-day.  About  twenty-five  were  present 
lone  of  them  are  in  actual  membership.  A 
g  Friend  from  Roldal  was  undergoing  fifteen 
'  solitary  confinement  in  the  fort  at  the  time 
lr  visit  for  refusing  to  bear  arms ;  but  only 
lays  were  then  unexpired,  when  he  would  be 
itted  to  return  to  his  home.  Bergen  is  a 
town  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  beauti- 

situated  upon  its  land-locked  fjord,  and 
lung  by  craggy  mountains  two  thousand  feet 
ight.  As  we  lay  at  anchor  near  the  Custom- 
e,  however,  a  lively  aroma  of  dried  herrings 
itock-fish  at  times  pervaded  the  atmosphere, 
e6ult  of  the  very  numerous  warehouses  filled 
these  commodities  which  line  the  shores  of  the 
nd  harbor  on  all  sides,  and  which  are  thence 
rted  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  South 
rica.  After  a  few  days'  stay  we  proceeded 
wards  to  tue  great  Sogne  fjord,  the  longest 
n  Norway,  penetrating  inland  to  a  distance 
hundred  and  thirty  English  miles.  Small 
i  of  eider-ducks,  an  occasional  great  northern 
,  besides  black  guillemots  and  red-throated 
3,  were  swimming  in  the  narrow  channels 
g  the  rocky  islands  which  everywhere  abound. 
Songe  fjord  is  in  latitude  61-20°  north,  and 
dsummer  the  sun  does  not  descend  far  below 
orizon.    For  a  whole  month  it  was  compara- 

light  at  midnight,  and  we  never  needed 
es.  When  about  fifty  miles  from  sea  we 
ged  into  a  narrow  branch  called  Fjcerlands 

up  which  we  sailed  for  about  ten  English 
i  and  were  obliged  as  usual  to  anchor  at  its 
nation  close  to  the  shore,  on  account  of  the 

depth  of  these  waters,  which  is  understood 

almost  everywhere  six  hundred  feet.  Our 
commanded  a  view  of  five  glaciers  descend- 


ing from  an  extensive  region  of  immense  moun- 
tains, estimated  to  contain  four  hundred  square 
miles  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice.  We  are  not 
aware  that  these  glaciers  have  been  examined  by 
any  scientific  person ;  the  Supelle  glacier  excepted, 
which  Professor  Forbes  has  described,  and  which 
be  tells  us  is  the  largest  and  most  remarkable 
glacier  remanie  in  Europe.  It  descends,  accord- 
ing to  Forbes,  to  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
of  the  sea  level ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe 
many  sea  gulls  flying  around  and  over  it  when  we 
ascended  it.  It  is  called  a  'glacier  remanie'  be- 
cause the  whole  mass  of  ice  of  which  its  lower 
portion  is  composed  is  first  precipitated  in  ava- 
lanches over  a  crag  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
feet  in  height,  and  is  then  re-formed  into  a  vast 
glacier  (like  that  of  the  Rhone)  sweepiug  down 
into  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Our  sailing-mas- 
ter measured  the  altitude  of  the  upper  icefall,  and, 
by  his  calculations,  estimated  it  at  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet.  The  portion  of  glacier  above 
the  central  precipice  is  excessively  disiupted,  and 
stood  out  against  the  bright  blue  sky  in  shattered 
snowy  pinnacles  and  towers,  while  its  'crevasses' 
rivalled  the  sky  itself  in  blueness.  We  ascended 
for  many  hundreds  of  feet  upon  the  ice,  and  stood 
in  front  of  the  walls  of  rock  over  which  the 
avalanches  successively  plunged.  One  of  these 
was  remarkably  grand.  Its  roar  reverberated 
through  the  glen  like  thunder,  as  pouring  in  a 
cataract  of  ice  ground  almost  to  powder  it  looked 
like  a  fleecy  cascade  of  water;  the  last  great  leap 
it  gave  being  perhaps  four  hundred  feet  in  height 
by  two  hundred  in  width.  The  mouutains  of 
this  district  appeared  to  be  chiefly  composed  of 
gneiss  and  mica  schist." 

On  a  former  visit,  when  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hceg,  "  a  pair  of  golden  eagles  sailed  slowly  off  a 
rock  about  twenty  feet  above  the  road,  and  within 
ten  to  twenty  yards'  distance.  Nothing  could  have 
been  easier  than  to  have  shot  them  both  with  a 
couple  of  barrels.  So  deliberate  were  their  pro- 
ceedings, that  we  could  perfectly  see  the  coloring 
of  each  feather,  and  had  time  minutely  to  examiue 
their  mode  of  flight.  This  was  accomplished,  not 
by  frequently  flapping  their  wings,  but  by  keeping 
them  outstretched  and  rowing  themselves  forward, 
using  each  of  the  secondary  quill  feathers  as  an 
oar  in  the  most  regular  succession.  It  was  a 
beautiful  and  instructive  sight;  and  thus  they 
sailed  with  even  flight  over  the  valley,  only  giving 
a  flap  with  their  wings  at  long  intervals ;  and 
gradually  rising,  they  soared  round  a  conical  snow- 
covered  peak,  at  each  gyration  increasing  their 
elevation  until  at  length  they  were  lost  in  the 
sky."  ^ 

Flexible  Stone. — A  great  geological  curiosity 
has  just  been  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Hartley  Institution  at  Southampton,  England, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  flexible  stone  about  two 
feet  long,  seven  inches  wide  and  more  than  one 
inch  in  thickness,  having  the  appearance  of 
rough  sandstone,  which  bends  with  a  slight  pres- 
sure like  a  piece  of  India  rubber  or  gutta  percha 
of  the  same  size.  This  interesting  specimen  of 
geology  has  been  placed  in  a  glass  case  constructed 
for  it,  fitted  with  a  lever,  by  touching  the  key  of 
which  on  the  outside  of  the  case  the  flexibility  of 
the  stone  is  shown.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Hartley  Institution  by  Edward  Cushen,  from  his 
relative,  R.  S.  Munden,  who  obtained  it  from 
Delhi,  India.  In  its  natural  position  the  stone  is 
said  to  run  in  thin  layers  in  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  found,  but  it  is  so  rare  in  India  that  it  finds  a 
place  in  the  museums  at  Calcutta.  There  is  a 
similiar  stone,  but  not  so  wide  as  the  one  uodet 
uotioe,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another  in 


the  museum  of  the  School  of  Mines,  but  speci- 
mens are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Although 
the  stone  has  a  gritty  appearance,  no  grit  or  dust 
is  thrown  off  by  the  motion  given  to  it  when  un- 
der pressure. — Evening  Post. 
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We  are  glad  to  learn,  by  the  different  published 
accounts  from  the  peace  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  general  Government  to  treat  with  the  hos- 
tile Indians,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
general  pacification  may  be  effected.  A  general 
council  is  about  to  be  held  near  Fort  Larned,  to 
which  the  various  tribes  have  sent  representatives, 
there  being,  it  is  said,  about  five  thousand  lodges 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  runners  dis- 
patched some  weeks  sii'ce  to  invite  those  who  had 
commenced  hostilities  to  meet  the  commissioners, 
are  reported  to  have  been  generally  received  favor- 
ably, nearly  all  expressing  a  willingness,  if  not 
desire,  to  stop  fighting  and  try  once  more  to  enter 
into  treaty  with  their  "  great  Father." 

The  great  evil  and  injustice  of  which  they  make 
bitter  complaint, — beside  the  cruel  murders  com- 
mitted on  their  women  and  children — are  the  in- 
fraction of  former  treaties,  and  the  extension  of 
the  Pacific  railroad,  with  its  different  branches, 
across  the  far  western  plains,  where  the  buffalo 
now  roams  and  feeds.  They  allege,  as  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  the  laying  of  the  railroad  track,  the 
running  of  the  cars,  and  the  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  this  mode  of  travel,  must  inevitably 
drive  away  the  herds  of  these  animals  that  now 
pass  from  one  section  of  those  plains  to  another, 
and  thus  the  Indians  be  deprived  of  the  food  on 
which  they  mainly  depends  for  life. 

It  is  uot  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  poor  chil- 
dren of  the  wilderness,  who  have  never  learned  to 
subdue  the  earth  and  raise  their  food  from  it  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow,  should  regard  with  anger 
and  dismay  the  encroachments  of  a  superior,  be- 
cause civilized  race  upon  their  loved  and  long 
possessed  domain;  especially  as  past  experience 
has  taught  them  that  with  the  ouward  march  of 
the  more  powerful  and  domineering  "  pale  face," 
the  degradation  and  destruction  of  the  savage,  rov- 
ing, improvident  red-man  keeps  equal  pace. 

Too  often  a  slave  to  his  natural  propensities  and 
passions,  the  ignorant,  indolent  Indian  lives  for 
himself  alone,  striving  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of 
the  present  hour  with  as  little  labour  as  possible, 
and  when  he  has  obtained  enough  for  that,  making 
little  or  no  provision  for  the  future.  Thus  de- 
pendent almost  wholly  on  the  .spontaneous  gratuity 
of  nature,  he  takes  what  she  may  be6tow,  revelling 
amid  her  abundance,  but  from  sluggishuess  or 
want  of  thrift,  left  to  starve  when  she  withholds 
her  bounty. 

Whon  we  reflect  that  the  remnant  of  the  numer- 
ous tribes  that  once  oocupied  this  vast  country  in 
which  we  dwell,  have  been  pushed  further  and 
further  west,  as  wave  after  wave  of  immigrants 
rolled  on  aud  wrenched  from  them,  by  fraud  or 
force,  millions  of  broad  acres  inherited  as  their 
patrimony  ;  aud  that  tbey  dow  see  the  last  reserve 
of  a  contiueut,  ouce  possessed  by  their  forefathers, 
invaded  by  the  iusatiablo  whites  and  iikely  to  be 
filched  or  torn  from  them  ;  we  may  readily  under- 
stand the  tierce  anger  it  .nust  kindle  in  their  sen- 
sitive and  unenlightened  hearts,  and  the  murder- 
ous raids  by  which  they  have  sought  to  glut  their 
revenge.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  Indian 
is  an  untutored  child  of  nature,  with  no  outward 
teaching  how  to  overcome  and  govern  himself,  or 
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to  subjugate  the  material  world  around  him  so  as 
to  make  it  contribute  to  his  support  and  enjoy- 
ment. He  knows  but  little  of  the  blessing  of  well 
directed  labour,  or  the  refining  enjoyment  of  social 
intercourse.  Above  all,  a  knowledge  of  the  glori- 
ous truths  of  the  gospel  as  declared  in  Holy  Scrip 
ture,  have,  in  the  providence  of  the  Almighty 
been  withheld  from  him ;  and  though  he  has  not 
been  left  without  the  gift  of  divine  grace  sufficient, 
if  obeyed,  to  bring  him  salvation,  and  he  is  sus- 
ceptible of  noble  impulses  producing  actions  that 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  virtue,  yet  his  mind  is 
cramped,  his  reasoning  power  undeveloped,  and 
his  code  of  morals  debased  by  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. 

It  is  the  duty,  then,  of  the  Government  and 
its  agents,  as  they  claim  to  be  his  superiors,  pro- 
fess to  be  the  possessors  of  a  divine  religion,  and 
examples  of  civilized  education,  in  dealing  with 
the  poor,  heathen  Indian,  to  show  their  superiority 
by  conduct  consistent  with  the  christian  civiliza- 
tion which  produces  it,  and  commend  the  loving, 
saving  gospel  of  Christ  through  its  fruits  mani- 
fested in  themselves.  There  is  ample  evidence 
afforded  in  the  changes  produced  by  the  kindly 
labours  of  christian  people  among  some  of  the 
tribes  that  once  had  their  habitations  on  the  At- 
lantic slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  that  the  abori- 
gines of  our  country  are  keenly  alive  to  the  influ- 
ence of  disinterested  friendship,  and  susceptible 
to  religious  culture  and  the  refinement  of  civiliza- 
tion. Again  and  again  the  savage  heart  has  been 
subdued  by  christian  love  and  kindness,  and 
though  smarting  under  wrong,  has  consented  to 
deny  its  natural  promptings  to  revenge  and  cruelty. 
Whole  tribes  have  consented  to  give  up  their 
nomadic  habits,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  live  in 
law-abiding  communities.  But  too  generally  they 
have  been  repelled  from  Christianity  and  more 
firmly  attached  to  their  baibarism,  by  the  wicked- 
ness and  perfidy  of  most  of  the  whites  with  whom 
they  have  been  brought  into  contact,  and  by  the 
determination  manifested  by  officers  of  Govern- 
ment to  deprive  them  of  their  homes  and  hunting 
grounds.  Now  is  an  opportunity  to  convince  them 
that  as  christians  we  are  not  only  willing  to  con- 
fess they  have  been  wronged,  but  to  make  ample 
amends  for  the  wrongdoing  ;  that  the  Government 
is  not  only  strong  but  generous,  will  ask  nothing 
for  which  it  will  not  make  ample  remuneration, 
and  will  employ  its  power  and  its  resources  to  do 
justice  to  them  and  secure  peace,  safety,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  comfortable  homes.  If  they  should 
be  thus  treated,  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  hostili- 
ties will  be  stopped,  and  the  right  of  way  for  the 
railroad  be  peaceably  granted.  The  hitherto  im- 
placable warriors  and  braves,  touched  by  the 
humanizing  principles  displayed,  will  consent  to 
bury  the  tomahawk  forever,  and  the  moral  and 
financial  disgrace  that  now  rests  upon  the  course 
of  our  country  towards  these  poor  people  may  be 
removed  ;  forgotten,  indeed,  if  a  christian  policy 
is  persevered  in,  and  the  remaining  children  of 
the  forest  made  to  feel  the  superiority  of  the  white 
man  and  of  his  religion,  by  the  strict  justice  dis- 
pensed and  the  other  benefits  bestowed. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  North  German  Gazette  says,  \a  its  issue 
of  the  12th  inst.,  thnt  Bismarck  is  firmly  convinced  of 
the  French  Emperor's  desire  for  peace. 

Prince  Hohenlohe,  chief  minister  of  the  Bavarian 
Cabinet,  has  made  a  speech  in  the  diet,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  German  unity,  and  indicated  the 
position  of  the  government.  He  declared  the  true  policy 
of  the  Bavarians  was  to  seek  a  union  with  the  North 
German  States  under  the  presidency  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  a  firm  and 
enduring  alliance  with  Austria. 


The  arrangements  are  completed  for  a  meeting  be- 
tween the  King  of  Prussia  and  Napoleon,  at  an  early 
day,  in  Baden.  The  competition  between  the  English 
and  American  safe  manufacturers,  has  resulted  in  the 
success  of  the  latter,  the  jury  having  decided  in  favor  of 
the  safe  made  by  S.  E.  Herring,  of  New  York. 

Affairs  in  Italy  are  very  grave.  The  Italian  govern- 
ment is  bound  by  treaty  with  France  to  respect  the  tem- 
poral rights  of  the  Tope,  but  almost  the  whole  nation, 
it  is  stated,  seems  disposed  to  follow  the  lead  of  Gari- 
baldi. The  latter  has  named  his  son  Menotti,  as  genera- 
lissimo of  the  revolutionary  forces  engaged  in  the  move- 
ment on  Rome.  A  Florence  dispatch  reports  the  arrest 
of  Menotti  while  engaged  in  carrying  out  his  father's 
plans  for  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory.  Cardinal 
Antonelli  has  addressed  a  note  to  the  European  Powers 
in  which  be  charges  the  Italian  government  with  actual 
connivance  in  the  revolutionary  movements  against 
Rome.  The  Roman  territory  has  been  invaded  at  a 
number  of  points  by  the  revolutionists,  whose  plan,  it  is 
supposed,  was  to  draw  the  soldiers  away  from  Rome, 
and  give  their  friends  in  that  city  an  opportunity  to 
rise. 

The  Vienna  city  government  has  presented  a  petition 
to  the  Austrian  Emperor,  praying  for  a  revision  of  the 
Concordat  with  the  Pope.  A  bill  for  abolishing  the 
Concordat  has  been  introduced  in  the  Austrian  Reich- 
strath.  This  movement  is  earnestly  opposed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  and  is  also  objected  to  by  the 
government,  on  the  ground  that  the  Concordat  is  a  treaty 
and  not  a  law,  and  hence  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  the 
cognizance  of  the  Reichstrath.  The  emperor  refuses  to 
change  the  Concordat. 

A  London  dispatch  says,  it  is  the  general  belief  that 
the  government  will  call  Parliament  together  on  the  19th 
of  next  month.  The  Fenians  are  restless  and  cause 
some  anxiety  in  the  north  of  England  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
and.  The  apprehensions  of  another  Fenian  landing 
have  subsided,  and  the  war  vessels  which  have  been 
guarding  the  Irish  coast  for  some  time  past  will,  it  is 
stated,  be  withdrawn,  with  the  exception  of  two  iron- 
clads. The  Times  officially  denies  that  Earl  Derby  has 
resigned  his  position  as  head  of  the  Ministry,  or  that  he 
contemplates  doing  so.  On  the  12th  the  quotations 
re  as  follows  :  Consols  94£.  U.  S.  5-20's  7  If.  Mid- 
dling uplands  cotton,  8  3-16rf.  Orleans,  &\d.  Bread- 
stuffs  firm,  white  California  wheat,  16s.  9d.;  western  red, 
14s.  8d.  per  100  lbs.  The  Manchester  advices  were  un- 
favorable. The  market  for  goods  and  yarns  heavy,  and 
prices  have  a  declining  tendency.  Much  fault  is  found 
with  the  selection  of  Edward  Thornton,  Minister  to 
Brazil,  to  represent  Great  Britain  at  Washington.  The 
opinion  is  generally  expressed  that  none  but  a  diplo- 
matist of  the  highest  rank  should  be  sent  to  the  United 
States. 

A  London  dispatch  says,  that  the  Chinese  rebels  are 
making  progress  and  seriously  threaten  Pekin. 

United  States. — Pennsylvania. — At  the  recent  elec- 
tion in  this  State,  Judge  Sharswood,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  elected  by  a  small  majority,  probably  less  than  1000. 
The  next  Legislature  will  be  composed  in  the  Senate  of 
20  Republicans  and  13  Democrats,  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  54  Republicans  and  46  Democrats. 

Ohio. — At  the  late  election  a  majority  voted  against 
conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  on  colored  persons. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  205.  In  the  week 
ending  10th  mo.  13th,  1866,  the  number  of  deaths  was 
456.  At  the  late  election  101,668  votes  were  polled. 
The  number  of  registered  voters  is  about  144,000. 

Miscellaneous. — The  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin 
says  that  perso>  .  capable  of  judging  estimate  tbis  year's 
crop  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  at  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand hogsheads.  This  is  about  one-fourth  an  ante  helium 
crop. 

The  colored  juries  in  North  Carolina,  empannelled 
under  the  orders  of  General  Canby,  are  giving  satisfac- 
tion to  the  bar  generally.  Ex-rebel  Governor  Vauce  of 
that  State  was  the  first  prominent  lawyer  to  address 
them  as  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury." 

The  Tennessee  House  of  Representatives  organized  on 
the  8th,  and  James  Summer,  colored,  was  elected  as- 
sistant doorkeeper  over  white  competitors. 

The  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  appears  to  be  abat- 
ing. The  deaths  from  that  disease  during  the  last  week 
ranged  usually  from  about  40  to  50  per  day. 

The  sugar  crop  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  estimated 
at  28,000,000  pounc"  ;. 

The  mental  capacity  of  the  native  African  is  shown 
in  a  very  favorable  light  by  a  recent  case  in  England. 
James  Solomon,  a  pure  African  from  the  Gold  Coast, 
went  to  England  some  years  ago  to  be  educated,  having 
received  no  teaching  save  what  he  obtained  in  a  native 
school.    This  young  man  has  just  taken  a  first-class  I 


certificate  in  the  Oxford  middle-class  examination 
is  about  to  matriculate  at  the  London  University. 

Large  quantities  of  seven-thirty  bonds,  sent  to 
ington  to  be  exchanged  for  five-twenty  bonds, 
been  discovered  to  be  counterfeits.    The  bonds  are 
to  be  the  best  counterfeits  ever  executed.    The  bri 
and  bankers  of  New  York  and. Washington  have  suf 
heavily  by  purchasing  the  spurious  bonds. 

The  King  of  tbe  Fejee  Islands  has  ceded  to  the  U 
States  three  small  islands  in  a  group,  one  of  which 
sesses  a  fine  harbor,  capable  of  being  made  a  i 
station.  The  protectorate  of  the  Fejees  was  offer* 
the  United  States,  but  Capt.  Stanley,  of  the  United  S 
steamer  Tuscarora,  to  whom  the  offer  was  made 
clined  to  accept  it,  not  having  sufficient  authority. 

The  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  ratified  th 
ciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
forwarded  to  Washington. 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quota 
on  the  12th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  i 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  112;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  107  ;  c 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  100J.  Superfine  State  flour,  J 
a  $9.85.  Shipping  Ohio,  $10.50  a  $11.50.  I 
Indiana  and  Michigan,  $12.30  a  $13.50  ;  finer  brt 
$14  a  $16.80.  No.  1  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2. 
$2.42  ;  No.  2,  $2.28  a  $2.30;  amber  Michigan,  $: 
white  Tennessee,  $3.  Western  oats,  82  a  83  cts. 
$1.70.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.40  a  $1.42.  Midd 
cotton,  18  a  18£  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  11a  12f  cts.  & 
delphia. — Cotton,  18  a  19  cts.    Superfine  flour,  $7. 

.50 ;  extra,  $9  a  $12  ;  family  and  fancy  brands,  $] 
a  $15.  Red  wheat,  $2.45  a  $2.75;  California,  $ 
Rye,  $1.70  a  $1.73.  Yellow  corn,  $1.50  a  $1.53.  < 
72  a  79  cts.  Clover-seed,  $9  a  $9.25.  Timothy,  I 
a  $3.  Flaxseed,  $2.85.  Baltimore.  —  Prime  w 
$2.80  a  $2.85.  Yellow  corn,  $1.48  ;  white,  $: 
$1.50.  Oats,  70  a  73  cts.  Rye,  $1.70.  Chicago 
1  spring  wheat,  $1.98  a  $2.  Corn,  $1.09  a  $1.11.  ( 
58  cts.  Cincinnati. — No.  1  red  wheat,  $2.65.  No.  1  < 
"1.08  a  $1.10.  Oats,  68  cts.  Rye,  $1.48  a  $ 
Cotton,  16  a  1 6J  cts.  St.  Louis. — Red  wheat, 
$2.12  ;  white,  $2.55  a  $2.60  ;  Iowa  spring  wheat,  } 
a  $1.95.  Yellow  corn,  $1.05.  Milwaukie. — No.  1  sr. 
wheat,  $1.96.    Corn,  $1.15.    Oats,  58  cts. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  N.  Newlin,  Jr.,  Pa.,  $6,  vols.  39,  40 
41,  and  for  Philena  S.  Yarnall,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41 ; 
B.  Hoyle,  Jr.,  O.,  per  E.  J.  Morris,  $2,  vol.  41 ; 
Jane  E.  Lee,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  E.  Smedley,  Pa. 
vol.  41  ;  from  Harriet  Bell,  Pa.,  $3,  to  No.  52,  vol. 


WANTED. 

A  Teacher  of  Writing  on  the  Boys'  side,  at  Westi 
Boarding  School.    Application  to  be  made  to 

Charles  J.  Allen,  No.  304  Arch  St., 
Charles  Evans,  No.  702  Race  St. 

Philada.  10th  mo.  15th,  1867. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  si 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  C 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Pb 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Aaron  Sbarpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ,  | 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phil 


FRIENDS' ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELP 

Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.Worti 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ait 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  ( 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street, P! 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Moorestown,  the  18t 
8th  month,  1867,  Caleb  Haines,  a  member  of  Chi 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey,  in  the  69th  year  ol 
age. 

 ,  in  this  city  on  tbe  26th  ult.,  Uriah  Hunt,  ii 

72d  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Northern  Dis 
Monthly  Meeting. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 


THE  FRIEND, 

A  RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


roL.  xli. 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY. 

e  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  if  paid  in  advance.  Two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  if  not  paid  in  advance. 

Subscriptions  and  Payments  received  by 

JOHN  S.  STOKES, 

'  NO.  116  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  UP  STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


;age,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  five  cents. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

La  Ciotat, 

'his  is  the  name  of  a  small  maritime  town  in 
south  of  France,  containing  about  10,000  in- 
itants,  and  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
san  sea,  14  miles  south-east  of  Marseilles, 
re  is  nothing  specially  noteworthy  in  the  town, 
luch,  which  is  one  of  the  many  little  walled 
;s  built  in  France  centuries  ago.  The  chief 
nest  which  now  attaches  to  the  locality  is 
sed  by  the  operations  of  a  French  mercantile 
ipany  called  Les  Messageries  Iinperiales,  whose 
(building  yards  and  engineering  establishments 
placed  there.  What  this  company  does,  and 
^lightened  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  large 
ulation  dependent  upon  its  business  at  that 
it,  is  thus  described  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 
The  company  is  the  proprietor  of  a  large  fleet 
lediterranean  steamships.  Much  of  the  Medi- 
anean  steam  trade  that  used  to  be  carried  on 
English  steamships  with  English  engines  is 
■  done  with  French  engines  and  French  steam- 
>s  built  at  La  Ciotat.  It  is  not  more  than  fifteen 
rs  since  that  company  obtained  possession  of 
Ciotat  and  made  contracts  for  the  French 
eminent  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  has  now 
seeded  in  driving  most  of  the  English  ships, 
ines  and  companies  who  used  them,  out  of  the 
sting  trade  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  these 
is  and  engines  there  are  some  excellent  models 
he  marine  department  of  the  French  Exhibi- 
;  they  are  obviously  the  work  of  high  educa- 
and  perfect  organization.  Perhaps,  however, 
may  accept  the  fact  of  La  Ciotat's  having 
ren  us  out  of  so  large  a  field  of  profitable  enter- 
e  as  the  highest  testimony  that  can  be  borne 
he  excellence  of  the  administration  there. 
But  the  company  has  done  another  thing  still 
e  worthy  of  notice.  This  company  is  the  great 
1  to  the  English  steam  navigation  company, 
Peninsular  and  Oriental.  A  few  years  ago  the 
isageries  Imp6riales  established  a  rival  line  of 
1  steamers,  to  carry  European  mails  by  Mar- 
ies, Alexandria,  Suez,  and  the  lied  Sea  to  India 
China.  The  English  at  first  disregarded,  per- 
3  despised,  this  daring  attempt  (o  place  steam- 
is  and  engines  of  French  manufacture  on  a 
e  oceanic  line  which  had  always  been  deemed 
usively  English.  But  it  turned  out  that  the 
nch  company  had  so  well  thought  out  their 
is,  so  well  proportioned  their  ships  and  engines 
he  work  to  be  done,  and  so  fitly  organized 
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their  executive,  that  from  the  moment  they  start- 
ed till  now  their  line  has  been  distinguished  above 
the  English  by  greater  punctuality  and  fewer  ac- 
cidents. 

"  The  details  of  the  education  which  this  com- 
pany provides  for  its  people  are  remarkable.  Its 
chief  superintendents  are  engineers  and  naval 
architects  who  have  received  the  highest  profes- 
sional education  that  France  provides.  Its  ships 
are  designed  by  men  who  have  first  passed 
through  the  Ecole  Polytecbnique,  and  afterwards 
graduated  at  the  Imperial  School  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture. Its  chief-engineers  have  in  like  manner 
graduated  in  science  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
and  completed  their  studies  in  the  school  of  marine 
engineering  or  are  pupils  of  the  central  school  of 
manufactures  at  Paris.  The  next  class  under 
these  have  also  been  educated  at  the  central  school 
of  arts  and  manufactures.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
with  such  men  as  these  at  the  head  of  the  work- 
shops the  want  of  educated  workmen  should 
speedily  have  been  felt  The  company  employs 
2,500  workmen,  and  apprentices,  who  with  their 
families,  form  a  population  of  6,000  out  of  the 
10,000  inhabitants  of  the  town  ;  and  they  provide 
wholly,  or  contribute  largely,  to  the  funds  for  the 
schools  for  the  education  of  these  people. 

"  There  are,  first,  the  infant  schools,  which  con- 
tain two  hundred  and  sixty  children,  under  the 
superintendence  of  nuns,  who  give  them  religious 
instruction  and  teach  them  elementary  grammar, 
reading,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  to  the 
girls  sewing  and  other  kinds  of  women's  work. 
The  next  schools  provided  are  the  elementary 
schools,  which  contain  three  hundred  and  fifty 
boys;  they  remain  until  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  and  receive  the  ordinary  elements  of  a 
boy's  education.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  their 
technical  education  and  the  special  duties  of  the 
company  commence.  An  apprenticeship  in  the 
works  of  La  Ciotat  is  from  beginning  to  end  a 
course  of  technical  instruction.  The  superintend- 
ents remark  with  pride  that  all  the  foremen  and 
workmen  delight  in  teaching  the  youth.  The 
company  has  done  away  with  the  system  of  obli- 
gatory apprenticeships  for  a  fixed  period.  The 
children  not  only  receive  wages  from  the  moment 
they  enter  the  establishment,  but  those  wages  are 
increased  as  soon  as  greater  knowledge  and  skill 
enable  them  to  do  better  work. 

"  But  their  apprenticeship  is  not  merely  a 
school  for  mechanical  dexterity.  The  company 
has  a  schoolroom,  in  which  all  the  apprentices  are 
educated  gratuitously  during  one  hour  of  tho  day, 
and  that  hour  counts  as  one  of  the  ten  hours  of 
their  day's  work.  Attendance  at  this  school  is 
compulsory  on  all  the  apprentices  ;  but  they  have 
in  addition  the  evening  school,  which  those  may 
attend  who  will.  Three  evenings  a  week  plan- 
drawing,  designing  of  machinery,  designs  of  ships 
and  ornamental  drawing  are  taught  gratuitously. 
Two  hundred  apprentices  and  workmen  regularly 
attend  this  class.  The  superintendents  say  they 
do  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  '  the  anxiety 
of  workmen  and  apprentices  to  obtain  admission 
to  this  course,  the  diligence  with  which  they  ap- 
ply themselves  to  its  work,  or  the  order  and  silence 
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which  pervades  the  school-room.'  This  is  really 
the  highest  sort  of  technical  education,  and  there 
is  a  strong  inducement  to  take  advantage  of  it  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  company  selects  men 
for  the  responsible  duty  of  engineers  of  steamships 
from  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  course  and  take  the  highest  places  in  an  an- 
nual examination  at  which  gold  and  silver  medals 
are  distributed  as  prizes. 

"  The  company  also  provide  a  library,  which  is 
open  to  their  people  from  eight  till  ten  in  the 
evening  and  ten  till  four  on  Sundajs  Workmen's 
houses  have  been  erected,  with  all  modern  appli- 
ances for  pure  air,  cleanliness  and  domestic  econ- 
omy :  there  are  gardens  attached  to  each  ;  each 
contains  a  kitchen,  a  large  room  with  two  windows 
and  an  alcove,  and  another  chamber  with  one 
wiudow;  and  they  are  let  to  the  workmen  at  from 
sixty-five  to  one  hundred  francs  a  year.  With 
a  further  view  to  economy,  the  company  has  also 
organized  a  market  for  butcher's  meats.  It  has 
founded  hospitals  and  savings  banks;  provided 
funds  for  sickness  and  death,  and  pays  persons  to 
attend  to  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the 
people. 

"  Such  is  the  moral  and  intellectual  apparatus 
provided  by  this  mercantile  company  for  training 
the  workpeople.  The  next  point  is  whether  all 
this  training  really  produces  the  improvement 
aimed  at.  We  have  an  official  judgment  on  this 
subject.  'The  commissary  of  police,  the  justice 
of  peace,  the  gendarmerie  and  the  public  prosecu- 
tor, all  state  that  they  are  surprised  at  the  small 
number  of  misdemeanors  and  crimes  to  be  met 
with  in  the  population  of  La  Ciotat.  Three  facts 
are  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  high  moral  tone  of 
the  workmen.  1.  In  1858  there  was  an  almost 
total  cessation  of  work  in  the  establishment.  In- 
stead of  dismissing  men,  the  company  decided  to 
employ  and  pay  them  only  a  third  of  each  day, 
and  the  workmen  accepted  this  sacrifice  without  a 
murmur.  2.  In  1851  the  mechanics  of  Marseilles 
struck  for  higher  wages,  and  sent  their  emissaries 
to  La  Ciotat  in  order  to  obtain  their  co-operation  : 
the  attempt  utterly  failed.  3.  Those  apprentices 
who  have  been  some  time  in  school  differ  from 
those  who  have  just  entered,  not  merely  in  intelli- 
gence and  age,  but  in  a  higher  moral  tone  and 
conduct,  the  result  of  their  education.  In  a  money 
point  of  view  the  managers  say  that  the  company 
reaps  an  ample  reward  in  the  superior  intelligence 
and  steady  conduct  of  their  workmen." 


For  "Tho  Friend." 

A  Watchword. 

"  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  medita- 
tions of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O 
Lord,  my  strength  and  my  Redeemer."  A  few 
weeks  since,  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  this 
prayer  of  the  Psalmist  was  alluded  to,  and  it  has, 
since  that  time,  so  frequently  revived  as  a  salutary 
watchword,  that  I  hope  it  may  prove  helpful  in 
the  same  way  to  others. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  our  "words"  to  be 
savory,  "seasoned  with  salt,"  to  be  preserved  not 
I  only  from  those  expressions  which  arc  positively 
wrong,  but  also  from  those  which  are  trifling  and 
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useless  ;  but  it  is  a  much  deeper  work  to  have  "  the 
meditatioDs  of  our  heart"  of  such  a  character  as 
to  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  a  pure  and  holy 
God.  As  we  walk  the  streets  or  pursue  in  vari- 
ous ways  our  ordinary  avocations,  let  us  test  our 
thoughts  by  this  standard.  Has  any  one  insulted 
our  sense  of  dignity  by  a  personal  affront,  wronged 
us  in  a  business  transaction,  or,  in  any  other  way, 
so  treated  us  as  to  arouse  feelings  of  resentment 
which  may  be  unprofitably  indulged — let  us  ask 
whether  this  is  an  "  acceptable  meditation."  Are 
we  tempted  to  increase  the  profits  of  our  business 
by  taking  advantage  of  favoring  circumstances  so 
as  to  depress  the  wages  we  are  paying  our  em- 
ployees— consider,  is  this  an  "  acceptable  medita- 
tion." Do  we  find  our  mind  habitually  reverting 
to  schemes  for  adding  to  our  riches,  when  our 
situation  in  business  is  such  as  to  render  it  un- 
necessary— then  remember  the  Psalmist's  prayer, 
and  we  may  feel  an  inward  check,  which  will  lead 
us  to  desire  more  earnestly  those  durable  riches 
which  moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt,  and  which 
thieves  cannot  steal  from  us.  If  in  the  conversa- 
tion or  actions  of  those  we  meet  with,  aught  oc- 
curs calculated  to  excite  in  the  mind  improper 
trains  of  thought,  do  not  delay  promptly  to  bring 
them  to  the  test,  "  are  they  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  our  strength  and  our  Re- 
deemer." 

While  the  watchful  care  over  our  words  and 
thoughts,  which  the  habitual  exercise  of  this  prac- 
tice would  produce,  is  always  necessary  and  valu- 
able, yet  it  is  especially  important  when  gathered 
with  our  brethren  to  wait  in  solemn  silence  upon 
an  ever-present  God,  who  will  be  worshipped  in 
Spirit  and  in  Truth.  Alas!  how  many  of  us  there 
are,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  religious  meeting,  in 
looking  back  at  what  has  been  passing  through 
the  mind,  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  to 
ourselves  that  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  have 
not  been  such  as  to  be  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord.  The  Psalmist  declares  Him  to  be 
his  "strength"  and  his  "  redeemer,"  and  to  Him 
let  us  look  for  "  strength"  to  redeem  us  from  all 
that  is  not  well-pleasing  in  His  sight.  J. 
 *~*  

For  "The  Friend." 

Meteorological  Apparatus. 
The  importance  which  is  now  attached  to  the 
preservation  of  accurate  records  of  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  weather,  has  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  many  ingenious  contrivances  to  lighten 
the  labor  of  observing  them.  The  following  in- 
teresting account  of  a  very  complete  registering 
machine  for  this  purpose  is  extracted  from  a  recent 
periodical  : 

"  The  meteorograph  which  Father  Secchi  has 
had  constructed  represents  in  itself  alone  a  me- 
teorological observatory,  performing  its  duties 
almost  without  interruption,  and,  without  any  need 
of  being  attended  to,  inscribes  automatically  on  a 
moveable  tablet  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  temperature,  the  atmospheric  moisture,  the 
velocity  and  the  direction  of  the  winds,  the  hour 
of  the  rain-fall  and  the  quantity  of  water  fallen 
during  the  day.  In  it  are  to  be  seen  a  multitude 
of  little  steel  arms  supplied  with  pencils,  going 
and  coming  upon  a  tablet  which  an  invisible 
mechanism  causes  to  descend  with  a  uniform  ra- 
pidity. You  would  say  that  they  were  gnomes 
performing  their  work  with  a  silent  zeal.  One  is 
charged  to  watch  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  tem- 
perature outside ;  it  draws  unceasingly  odd-looking 
signs  on  the  place  which  has  been  given  it;  when 
the  temperature  is  stationary,  it  scarcely  moves; 
when  the  sun  sets  and  the  air  grows  cold,  the  little 
draughtsman  retires  to  the  side  where  the  cold  is 
indicated;  when  the  sun  returns  and  warms  the 


earth  again,  the  thermograph  runs  to  the  opposite 
side  to  scrupulously  record  the  waves  of  heat  with 
which  the  air  is  inundated.  The  zigzags  of  these 
apparently  capricious  drawings  speak  a  language 
clearer  than  that  of  figures ;  they  preserve  forever 
the  faithful  image  of  the  atmospheric  circum- 
stances which  have  characterized  the  weather 
during  the  day,  they  allow  one  day  to  be  compared 
with  another,  and  that  which  is  constant  and  in- 
variable to  be  distinguished  in  this  general  vortex. 

The  balancing  barometer  which  Father  Secchi 
has  chosen  for  his  meteorograph,  is  an  invention 
of  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  which  this  last  presented 
to  Charles  the  Second  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  an  iron  tube  which  is 
suspended  on  the  beam  of  a  balance,  and  which 
plunges  into  a  basin  filled  with  mercury;  the  os- 
cillations of  the  balance  indicate  the  variations  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  thermograph  of 
Father  Secchi  is  that  which  has  been  invented  by 
Kreil,  and  which  was  used  formerly  at  Vienna 
and  at  Kremunster.  It  is  along  and  thick  copper 
wire  suspended  in  the  air,  and  attached  by  one 
end  to  a  bent  lever,  which  transmits  every  con- 
traction and  every  expansion  of  this  wire  to  the 
registering  apparatus.  The  amenograph,  which 
writes  down  the  force  of  the  wind,  is  a  windmill 
of  Robinson's.  It  is  formed  of  a  horizontal  cross, 
the  four  arms  of  which  carry  four  hollow  caps, 
into  which  the  wind  blows,  as  into  the  sails  of  a 
ship.  This  apparatus  is  placed  in  an  elevated  and 
exposed  position;  its  motion  is  transmitted  by  an 
electric  wire  to  a  wheel,  which  causes  the  pencil 
to  move  intended  to  register  the  velocity  of  the 
wind.  During  an  hour,  the  pencil  advances  al- 
ways one  step  at  each  turn  of  the  windmill;  the 
length  of  the  line  which  it  traces  during  this  time 
represents,  on  a  reduced  scale,  the  road  travelled 
over  by  the  wind.  At  the  moment  the  clock 
strikes  the  hour,  the  pencil  releases  itself,  and  re- 
turns hastily  to  its  first  place,  to  commence  its 
journey  over  again.  It  thus  traces  twenty-four 
lines  a  day;  the  sum  total  rarely  amounts  to  more 
than  three  hundred  marine  miles  (five  hundred 
and  fifty  kilometres)  for  the  twenty-four  hours, 
which  represents  a  mean  velocity  of  six  or  seven 
metres  a  second.  A  fresh  wind  travels  over  ten 
metres  a  second;  a  hurricane,  fifty  metres  and 
more. 

To  register  the  direction  of  the  wind,  a  simple 
weathercock  is  used,  which  is  connected  alter- 
nately with  a  system  of  four  electric  magnets, 
corresponding  with  the  four  cardinal  points.  Each 
of  these  magnets  directs  a  particular  pencil ;  when 
the  vane  turns  to  the  north,  it  communicates  with 
the  first  pencil;  when  it  turns  to  the  east,  with 
the  second,  and  so  on;  the  pencil  then  traces  a 
series  of  black  strokes  on  the  paper,  as  long  as  the 
wind  blows  in  the  same  direction.  This  is  the 
registering  anemometer  of  M.  Du  Moncel. 

This  is  how  the  rain  fall  is  measured.  The 
water  that  falls  is  collected  by  a  funnel  from  which 
it  flows  into  a  little  cistern.  When  the  level  in 
this  reservoir  ascends,  it  raises  a  floater  which  acts 
on  a  pencil.  Another  pencil  marks  on  the  great 
meteorographical  tablet  the  hour  at  which  the  rain 
has  fallen ;  it  is  put  in  motion  by  a  wire  which 
connects  with  a  little  hydraulic  wheel  placed  under 
a  spout.  A  last  pencil  is  charged  with  noting  the 
state  of  humidity  or  dryness  of  the  air.  It  is 
carried  on  a  chariot,  which  goes  or  comes  before  a 
special  tablet,  on  which  it  traces  a  series  of  black 
parallel  lines,  the  explanation  of  which  would  lead 
us  too  far. 

The  chief  idea  which  influenced  Father  Secchi, 
and  which  appears  to  us  truly  prolific,  was  to  com- 
bine the  different  registers  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  the  pencils  should  march  abreast  on  the  same 


tablet.    The  curves  which  they  trace  thus  fi  t 
themselves  continually  drawn  near  to  each  otb 
and  a  single  glance  can  discover  the  agreement,; 
disagreement  which  exists  between  the  simul . 
neous  variations  of  the  different  meteorologi  | 
elements.    The  comparisons  of  these  curves  v[n 
permit  us  to  see,  for  example,  what  influence  tLi 
different  winds  exercise  on  the  barometric  prj.  J 
sure,  in  what  manner  the  state  of  the  barome :  i 
announces  rain,  how  the  temperature  varies  iLj 
fore,  during  and  after  a  shower,  and  a  thousa 
other  connections  of  this  kind  can  be  percehLj 
without  making  the  slightest  calculation  and  a  Li 
glance.    It  is  truly  seeing  the  natural  forces  |a|: 
work,  and  surprising  their  most  secret  combii  I 
tions  by  obliging  them  to  keep  their  own  jourrjfil 
On  the  tablet  of  the  meteorograph  a  special  j|. 
count  is  opened  for  the  heat,  another  for  the  mcil 
ture,  another  for  each  of  the  four  principal  wine,  4 
they  come  to  dictate  their  debits  and  credits,  ea  i 
one  to  his  own  book-keeper,  who  hastens  to  { 
everything  down  on  the  registers.    At  the  end 
a  few  days  the  meteorograph  is  opened,  the  tab 
which  has  been  filled  up  is  taken  away  and  a  n 
one  is  put  in  its  place,  on  which  will  be  record 
the  atmospheric  circumstances  of  the  ensui 
days.    Thus,  without  trouble  and  without  fatigi 
the  archives  of  the  weather  are  made,  and  if  t 
same  process  was  followed  in  a  great  number 
observatories  distributed  over  the  surface  of  t 
globe,  we  would  soon  have  the  picturesque  histc 
of  the  atmosphere  in  thick  volumes  which  cot 
be  placed  in  some  central  establishment. 

The  meteorograph  of  the  College  of  Rome  l\ 
already  revealed  several  curious  facts,  amo) 
which  we  will  content  ourselves  with  citing  t 
following.  During  rains  and  storms,  the  baron 
ter  frequently  undergoes  oscillations  of  very  shi 
duration;  it  falls  all  at  once  five  or  six  millioi 
tres,  then  ascends  at  the  end  of  a  few  minuti 
We  might  believe  that  these  momentary  depr; 
sions  were  only  an  illusion  produced  by  an  acj 
dental  fluctuation  of  the  balancing  barometer,  b 
the  barograph  at  Oxford,  which  registers  the  \'-\ 
mospheric  pressure  by  means  of  photograpl 
indicates  them  also,  there  is  no  room,  then, 
doubt  that  they  have  a  real  existence." 

For  "The  Friend  I 

Thirty -sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
Managers  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for  t 
Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Colored  Persons. 

To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  I 
struction  of  Adult  Colored  Persons. 
The  Managers  Report — That  the  schools  unc  K, 
their  care  have  been  continued  during  the  past  £  m 
months  in  the  building  at  the  corner  of  Raspbeijl 
and  Aurora  Streets.    They  were  opened  on  t|t. 
evening  of  Tenth  month  1st,  under  the  eflicitfti 
charge  of  John  S.  Stokes  as  Principal  in  the  me;  ji  L 
school,  and  Sarah  J.  Cooper  as  Principal  in  ll|i>; 
women's  school,  with  three  assistant  teachers!  ji 
each  school.    The  number  of  scholars  admit!  . 
soon  became  quite  large,  and  by  the  end  of  tiL1, 
Tenth  month  nearly  400  men  and  women  hfLj 
been  registered.    Additional  teachers  were  so1  L 
found  necessary,  and  two  other  teachers  were 
cordingly  engaged  for  the  men's  and  wome 
school  respectively,  making  in  all  twelve  teache1  (.i 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  employed  during  the  | 
mainder  of  the  season.    A  number  of  schol  ^ 
were  entered  later  in  the  session,  and  it  appe;  | 
that  193  men  and  260  women  have  partaken  mi  \, 
or  less  of  the  opportunity  for  instruction  whi  j 
these  schools  afforded.    From  circumstances  in  j- 
dent  to  their  condition  in  life,  and  other  caus  - 
most  of  the  scholars  were  prevented  from  attei  I 
ing  constantly,  and  the  numbers  present  thou  I  | 
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(uently  over  100  in  one  of  the  schools  in  the 
y  part  of  the  session,  have  averaged  for  the 

months  67  men  and  72  women.  A  number 
inded  diligently  under  adverse  circumstances, 

some  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice. 
?hese  schools  continue  to  be  very  useful  to  the 
ettered  portion  of  the  colored  population  of  this 
I  in  affording  them  an  opportunity  in  adult 

of  acquiring  the  elementary  knowledge  neces- 
j  for  conducting  ordinary  business,  and  also, 
the  part  of  some  of  them,  of  accomplishing  a 
y  cherished  desire  of  becoming  able  to  read  the 
y  Scriptures.  At  the  commencement  of  their 
n  of  study  about  50  of  the  men  were  learning 

alphabet,  or  spelling  short  words ;  90  were 
3  to  read  with  more  or  less  fluency;  and  about 
ivere  performing  simple  exercises  in  arithmetic, 
the  women's  school  about  70  were  learning  to 
1;  110  were  reading  without  much  assistance; 

100  were  engaged  in  cyphering.  As  the 
tculties  attendant  upon  an  introduction  to 
ool  learning  are  frequently  discouraging  to  per- 
!  of  this  class,  it  was  deemed  best  to  provide 
>le  assistance  in  the  early  part  of  the  session, 

there  has  been  gratifying  evidence  of  improve- 
it  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  regularly  attend- 
and  in  many  instances  rapid  progress  has  been 
le  in  the  studies  mentioned,  as  also  in  writing 

geography,  which  have  been  regularly  taught 
10th  schools. 

L.mong  the  more  interesting  cases  observed  of 
appreciation  in  which  these  schools  are  held 
many  of  this  class,  was  that  of  John  Chadman, 
i  was  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  1864-65,  as  a 
laborer,  residing  in  Pittsburg,  who  had  saved 
weekly  wages  for  some  time,  to  enable  him  to 
ie  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  school.  During 
session  he  again  came  to  this  city  for  the  same 
pose,  and  at  an  expense  of  more  than  eighty 
ars,  spent  four  months  here  diligently  attend- 
this  school  as  well  as  that  taught  in  the  same 
ding  in  the  day  time.  Several  other  colored 
ions,  who,  like  the  one  above  mentioned,  were 
erly  slaves,  have  been  very  earnest  in  endea- 
ng  to  obtain  learning  during  the  past  winter, 
as  the  dormant  faculties  of  some  of  these  have 

awakened,  they  have  given  evidence  of  pos- 
ng  qualifications  for  usefulness  which  we  hope 
b  been  advanced  by  the  course  of  instruction 

closed.  One  young  man,  who  though  not 
rely  ignorant,  appeared  remarkably  dull  upon 
ring  the  school,  afterwards  improved  rapidly 
at  the  close  of  the  session  was  one  of  the  most 
scholars  attending.  Another  colored  man  at- 
ed  unusual  proficiency  in  arithmetic  this  year, 
,  on  first  coming  to  the  school  three  winters 
from  the  South,  was  unable  to  read.  The 
ortion  of  freedmen  in  the  men's  school  during 
term  is  believed  to  be  about  one-third  ;  in  the 

en's  school  the  number  of  this  class  was  pro 
y  not  so  large. 

he  progress  which  many  of  the  scholars  had 
e  was  shown  at  the  time  of  closing  the  women's 
men's  schools  on  the  27th  and  28th  ult.,  re 
tively,  when  some  creditable  exercises  were 
ormcd  in  both  departments. 
i  the  women's  school  a  recitation  of  some 
iters  of  the  New  Testament  were  made,  and  a 
ber  of  letters  written  by  the  scholars  were 
,  showing  that  they  had  profited  by  the  op 
unity  enjoyed.    In  the  men's  school  an  ex 
lation  on  a  collection  of  useful  facts  and  short 
3ncesof  a  religious  and  moral  character,  which 
been  committed  to  memory,  showed  the  in 
It  with  which  many  of  them  had  applied 
iselves  to  study, 
ie  Scriptures  have  been  daily  read  at  the 
og  of  the  schools,  aud  Friends'  Tracts  and 


the  Moral  Almanac  have  been  distributed  among 
those  attending. 

The  Managers  have  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
schools,  and  they  have  also  been  visited  at  times 
by  other  Friends  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  this  portion  of  the  community. 

The  Managers  would  be  glad  if  these  and  other 
Friends,  whose  contributions  aid  in  supporting 
these  schools,  would  more  frequently  visit  them, 
believing  that  a  personal  inspection  of  them  would 
increase  their  interest  in  maintaining  these  helps 
to  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  colored 
people. 

To  defray  tbe  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  on 
these  schools,  the  Association  is  mainly  depend 
ent  upon  the  annual  voluntary  contributions  of 
Friends,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  assure 
them  that  at  no  former  period  have  the  advan- 
tages which  they  offer  appeared  to  have  been  more 
appreciated  than  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
great  desire  for  instruction  apparent  throughout  a 
arge  portion  of  the  colored  people  in  the  country, 
is  an  encouragement  for  all  interested  in  their 
welfare  to  continue  to  labor  for  their  improvement, 
and  in  assisting  them  to  qualify  themselves  for 
occupying  the  higher  position  in  the  community 
which  appears  to  be  rapidly  opening  before  them. 
On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  3d  mo.  7th,  1867. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary, — Ephraim  Smith. 

Treasurer, — Elton  B.  Gifford. 

Managers: — Elton  B.  Gifford,  Samuel  Wool- 
man,  J.  Wistar  Evans,  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  Isaac 
Morgan,  Jr.,  Joel  Cadbury,  Jr.,  John  W.  Cad- 
bury,  Thus.  Elkinton,  Ephraim  Smith,  Jacob 
Smedley,  Jr. 

From  the  "Christian  Advocate." 

Letter  from  Rome. 

(Concluded  from  page  61.) 

There  are  upward  of  three  hundred  churches 
in  Rome,  besides  thirteen  basilicas.  The  churches 
are  comparatively  uninteresting  in  structure  or 
adornments  to  the  stranger,  and  I  will  pass  them 
by,  and  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  basilicas,  called  the  patriarchals.  These  are 
five  in  number — the  Vatican  or  St.  Peter's,  St. 
John's,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  St..  Lorenzo,  and 
St.  Paul's.  The  basilica  is  the  style  of  architec- 
ture introduced  immediately  after  the  populariza- 
tion of  Christianity  under  Constantine,  and  was 
probably  designed  after  the  forums  and  courts  of 
justice  of  the  Pagans.  Their  form  is  oblong,  aud 
consists  of  a  nave  and  one  aisle  on  either  side, 
separated  by  a  line  of  columns  from  which  arise 
the  arches  which  support  the  roof.  The  present 
patriarchal  edifices  are  not  pure  basilicas,  but  have 
some  of  the  characteristics,  and  retain  the  name. 
The  original  St.  Peter's  was  entirely  a  basilica, 
and  this  is  the  chief  claim  of  the  present  gorgeous 
temple  to  that  name.  The  St.  John's  Lateral) 
bears  the  inscription  on  each  side  of  its  entrance 
that  she  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches 
in  the  city  and  in  the  world.  Her  chapter  has 
the  precedence  over  St.  Peter's.  Five  general 
councils  have  been  held  in  it,  and  here  all  popes 
are  crowned.  The  interior  has  two  aisles  on  each 
side  of  the  nave,  separated  by  four  rows  of  mas- 
sive columns.  Its  roof  and  walls  are  covered  with 
medallions  and  stucco  ornaments.  On  each  side 
of  the  nave  are  niches  which  contain  colossal 
statues  of  the  apostles  in  marble.  Its  high  altar 
stands  beneath  a  magnificent  tabernacle,  aud  was 
erected,  at  an  immense  expense,  to  contain  the 
heads  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.    These  relics  are 


highly  prized,  and  were  on  exhibition  on  the  day 
[  happened  to  be  present.  It  also  lays  claim  to 
the  possession  of  the  table  on  which  the  last  sup- 
per was  laid.  It  has  several  very  fine  paintings, 
ind  incloses  two  of  the  richest  aud  most  costly 
chapels  that  have  ever  been  erected.  The  rarest 
marbles,  the  most  chaste  and  rich  ornaments  and 
gildings,  bas  reliefs  and  columns  of  preoiotu  mar- 
ble, and  even  gems,  are  lavished  upon  their  deco- 
rations. In  its  cloisters  are  two  columns  of 
Pilate's  house,  a  column  said  to  have  been  split 
in  two  when  the  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in 
twain,  a  slab  on  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for 
the  Saviour's  garments,  four  columns  the  exact 
height  of  the  Saviour,  and  a  miraculous  altar  table, 
with  a  hole  made  through  it  by  a  wafer  which 
fell  upon  it  from  the  hands  of  a  priest  who  doubt- 
ed the  real  presence.  Under  a  portico  is  the  holy 
stairs,  on  which  penitents  and  devotees  are  daily 
seen  in  crowds,  as  in  the  days  of  Luther,  ascend- 
ing on  their  knees,  and  kissing  each  step,  and 
touching  it  with  their  foreheads.  These  stairs 
are  of  marble,  and  are  said  to  be  those  on  which 
Christ  descended  when  he  left  Pilate's  judgment 
hall.  They  have  been  covered  with  thick  boards, 
and  several  coverings  have  already  been  worn  out. 
At  the  head  of  the  stairs  is  a  small  chapel,  in 
which  lights  are  kept  burning  constantly,  called 
the  holy  of  holies,  in  which  no  one  is  permitted 
to  enter.  Nor  is  any  person  allowed  to  mount  the 
scala  santa,  except  on  his  knees.  They  have 
proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  world,  and  Pro- 
testants can  renew  their  faith  as  they  look  with 
commiseration  upon  the  rich  and  poor  devotees 
ascending  these  twenty-four  planks  laid  on  as 
many  marble  steps,  in  token  of  their  piety,  or 
humility,  or  as  an  evidence  of  the  senseless  super- 
stitions which  are  still  taught  by  the  Roman 
Church. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter  is  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  circus  of  Nero,  which  was  doubtless  the 
scene  of  many  christian  martyrdoms.  On  the 
approach  to  Rome  by  any  conveyance,  all  the 
passengers  are  on  the  look-out  for  some  glimpse 
of  St.  Peter's  or  its  lofty  dome.  The  first  inquiry 
of  the  stranger  on  reaching  Rome  is,  Where  is 
St.  Peter's  ?  And  the  first  place  visited  is  St. 
Peter's.  The  first  exclamation  as  you  stand  in 
the  presence  of  Pt.  Peter's,  looking  upon  its  plain 
facade  is,  Can  this  be  St.  Peter's  ?  And  the  first 
expression  of  wonder,  amazement,  and  grandeur 
when  you  enter  her  doors  and  gaze  upon  her 
splendors  is,  this  is  St.  Peter's.  This  stupendous 
edifice  is  approached  through  colonnades,  arranged 
in  semicircular  forms,  which  greatly  ornament 
the  plain  front  of  the  church,  and  at  the  same 
time  hide  the  irregular  and  more  lofty  and  shabby 
looking  buildings  which  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  porticoes  of  these  colonnades  are 
supported  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  col- 
umns, four  rows  deep,  and  on  their  entablature 
are  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  marble  statues  of 
saints.  The  interior  view  disappoints  even  those 
prepared  for  it  by  its  contracted  dimeusious. 
There  is  such  an  admirable  arrangement  of  the 
openings  for  light  that  you  6ccm  to  sec  the  entire 
of  the  interior  at  the  first  glance,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  divest  yourself  of  this  idea  of  the  moderate 
proportions  of  this  stupendous  edifice,  even  after 
walking  around  her  bulwarks,  and  mounting  her 
dome,  and  studying  her  exact  dimensions.  The 
dome' is  of  course  the  great  object  of  admiration, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  in  archi- 
tecture that  can  surpass  the  magnificence  of  this 
stupendous  vault,  resting  on  four  colossal  piers. 
Some  writer  says  of  the  cupola,  "  that  itis  glori- 
ous, viewed  in  its  desigu,  altitude,  or  decorations. 
As  a  whole,  or  as  a  part,  it  pleases  the  eye,  and 
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satisfies  the  taste.    The  very  air  seems  to  eat  u 
all  that  is  harsh  or  colossal,  and  leaves  us  nothing 
but  the  sublime  to  feast  on — a  sublime  peculiar  as 
the  genius  of  the  immortal  architect,  and  compre 
hensible  only  on  the  spot." 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  St.  Peter's  illu 
minated,  first  on  the  outside  and  then  on  the  in 
terior ;  but  my  pages  notify  me  that  I  have  already 
exceeded  my  usual  space,  or  I  would  notice  some 
of  the  sensations  awakened  by  these  brilliant  dis 
plays  of  lamps  and  lights.  I  can  almost  say  that 
I  have  been  passing  through  a  succession  of  the 
most  gorgeous  flames  of  fire  ever  since  I  landed  in 
Europe.  First,  England  was  lit  up  in  commem 
oration  of  the  queen's  birthday ;  then  France  for 
several  days,  in  gratulation  at  the  escape  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia  from  assassination ;  then  Ver- 
sailles, for  a  welcome  to  royal  visitors;  then  the 
coliseum  and  St.  Peter's,  and  the  square  of  the 
Populi  at  Rome,  to  swell  the  rejoicings  of  the 
eighteenth  centenary  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
St.  Peter.  The  illuminations  and  the  display  of 
fireworks  in  Rome  exceeded  everything  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw  or  conceived.  I  start  to-day  for 
Naples,  and  thence  to  Alexandria,  Egypt. — Lyon 


Follow  Christ. — Some  men  will  follow  Christ 
on  certain  conditions  :  if  he  will  not  lead  them 
through  rough  roads — if  he  will  not  enjoin  upon 
them  any  painful  tasks — if  the  sun  and  wind  do 
not  annoy  them — if  he  will  remit  a  part  of  his 
plan  and  order.  But  the  true  christian,  who  has 
the  spirit  of  Jesus,  will  say,  as  Ruth  said  to 
Naomi,  whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  whatever  diffi 
culties  and  dangers  may  be  in  the  way. — British 
Workman. 



A  Volcanic  Bore. — This  is  certainly  the  era  of 
engineering  marvels.  The  Pacific  Railway,  the 
Hoosac  tunnel,  the  East  River  bridge,  the  lake 
tunnel  at  Chicago,  the  pneumatic  railways,  the 
projected  tunnel  across  the  channel  from  England 
to  France — these,  and  others  like  these,  are  a  few 
of  the  works  by  which  engineering  genius  means 
to  celebrate  itself  and  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  latest,  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
works  of  this  kind  has  just  been  completed  in 
New  Zealand.  This  is  nothing  less  than  the  run 
ning  of  a  tunnel  through  a  volcano,  which  has 
been  accomplished  by  a  corps  of  English  engi 
neers  after  six  years  of  hard  labor.  The  tunnel 
in  question  occurs  on  the  railway  from  the  port 
of  Lyttleton  to  Christchurch,  in  the  settlement 
of  Canterbury;  it  is  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  yards  long,  and  cost  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  a  million  dollars. 

"  This  tunnel  affords  the  first  instance  where  a 
complete  section  of  an  extinct  volcano  has  been 
opened  out.    The  rock  in  the  tunnel  is  a  series  of 
lava  streams  and  beds  of  tufa,  intersected  by  ver 
tical  dykes  of  phonolite. 

"  Wherever  difficulties  have  been  met  they  have 
been  quickly  and  successfully  overcome.  A  siphon 
six  hundred  yards  long  was  employed  for  the 
drainage  of  the  upper  half  of  the  tunnel.  The 
system  of  ventilation  has  proved  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  has  been  not 
only  effective,  but  simple  and  comparatively  inex- 
pensive. 

"  In  the  first  instance  air  was  driven  in  by  fans 
worked  by  horse-power;  but  this  soon  proved  in- 
sufficient; and  when  the  works  extended  some 
distance,  much  time  was  lost  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  rid  of  the  smoke.  To  obviate 
this  on  the  Lyttleton  side,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tunael  was  partitioned  off  by  a  floor  or  brat- 
tice, about  nine  feet  above  the  rail  level,  forming 
a  smoke  flue  connected  with  one  of  the  shafts,  at 


the  bottom  of  which  was  placed  a  furnace,  which, 
by  rarefying  the  air  caused  a  steady  current  up  the 
shaft,  and  drew  the  smoke  away  from  the  face  of 
the  workings. 

"  The  system  employed  to  secure  the  correct- 
ness of  the  alignment  of  the  two  ends  of  the  tun- 
nel was  very  simple.  A  permanent  mark  was 
fixed  in  the  outer  line  of  the  tunnel,  on  a  tower 
built  on  the  dividing  range,  nearly  midway  be- 
tween the  two  ends.  A  transit  instrument  being 
placed  on  the  meridian  of  the  tunnel,  as  well  as 
of  the  tower  on  the  hill,  it  could  be  seen  at  once 
whether  the  flame  of  a  candle  in  the  centre  line 
of  the  work  inside  the  tunnel  was  in  a  vertical 
plane  with  the  mark  on  the  tower." 

Although  the  work  was  prosecuted  under 
disadvantages  of  climate,  and  numerous  other 
difficulties,  it  has  been  concluded  without  extra 
ordinary  sacrifice  of  life  or  extravagant  outlay 
of  money,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  eminen 
triumph  of  engineering  skill  and  perseverance. — 
Evening  Post. 
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Selected. 

HERE  AND  THERE. 
"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  en 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  those  that  love  him." — 1  Cor.  ii.  9. 
What  no  human  eye  hath  seen, 

What  no  mortal  ear  hath  heard, 
What  on  thought  hath  never  been 
In  its  noblest  flights  conferred — 
This  hath  God  prepared  in  store 
For  His  people  evermore. 

When  the  shaded  pilgrim-land 
Fades  before  my  closing  eye, 
Then  revealed  on  either  hand 

Heaven's  own  scenery  shall  lie  ; 
Then  the  veil  of  flesh  shall  fall, 
Now  concealing,  darkening  all. 

Heavenly  landscapes  calmfy  bright, 
Life's  pure  river  murmuring  low, 
Forms  of  loveliness  and  light, 
Lost  to  earth  long  time  ago; 
Yes,  mine  own,  lamented  long, 
Shine  amid  the  angel  throng! 

Many  a  joyful  sight  was  given, 
Many  a  lovely  vision  here — 
Hill,  and  vale,  and  starry  even, 

Friendship's  smile,  affection's  tear; 
These  were  shadows,  sent  in  love, 
Of  realities  above  ! 

When  upon  my  wearied  ear 

Earth's  last  echoes  faintly  die, 
Then  shall  angel-harps  draw  near — 

All  the  chorus  of  the  sky; 
Long-hushed  voices  blend  again, 
Sweetly,  in  that  welcome  strain. 

Here  were  sweet  and  varied  tones, 

Bird,  and  breeze,  and  fountain's  fall, 
Yet  creation's  travail-groans 

Ever  sadly  sighed  through  all. 
There  no  discord  jars  the  air — 
Harmony  is  perfect  there  1 

When  this  aching  heart  shall  rest, 

All  its  busy  pulses  o'er, 
From  her  mortal  robes  undrest 
Shall  my  spirit  upward  soar. 
Then  shall  unimagined  joy 
All  my  thoughts  and  powers  employ. 

Here  devotion's  healing  balm 

Often  came  to  soothe  my  breast — 
Hours  of  deep  and  holy  calm, 

Earnests  of  eternal  rest. 
But  the  bliss  was  here  unknown, 
Which  shall  there  be  all  my  own  I 

Jesus  reigns,  the  Life,  the  Sun 

Of  that  wondrous  world  above  ; 
All  the  clouds  and  storms  are  gone, 

All  is  light,  and  all  is  love. 
All  the  shadows  melt  away 
In  the  blaze  of  perfect  day  I 
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ONE  BY  ONE. 
One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 
One  by  one  the  moments  fall; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going; 
Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee ; 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each  ; 
Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee; 
Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

One  by  one — bright  gifts  from  heaven — 
Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below  ; 
Take  them  readily  when  given, 
Ready  too  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee  ; 
Do  not  fear  an  armed  band ; 
One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee — 
Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow; 
See  how  small  each  moment's  pain; 
God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow  ; 
Every  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  flits  so  slowly, 
Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear; 
Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy, 
If  thou  set  each  gem  with  care. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting, 
Or  for  passing  hours  despond; 
Nor  the  daily  toil  forgetting, 
Look  too  eagerly  beyond, 

Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token, 
Reaching  heaven  ;  but  one  by  one 
Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
Ere  thy  pilgrimage  be  done. 


For  "  The  Friend 

The  Introduction  of  European  Sciences  in  Chin 

Many  occurrences  of  late  years  have  sh 
that  the  exclusiveness  which  has  hitherto  cha 
terized  the  policy  of  the  Chinese,  in  their  in 
course  with  foreign  nations,  is  now  rapidly  giv 
way  before  the  introduction  of  the  arts  and  ha 
of  more  civilized  countries.    The  opening 
several  new  ports  to  general  commerce,  the 
tablishment  of  lines  of  steamships  with  Eur 
and  America,  and  the  extension  of  the  telegra 
system  of  Russia  along  the  northern  frontier 
China,  have  all  taken  place  within  a  veryli 
years:  and,  influenced  by  the  example  of  Jap! 
its  rulers  now  appear  willing  to  make  still  furtli 
change  in  their  ancient  usages,  and  to  encouni 
the  settlement  of  Europeans  among  them,  i 
teach  them  those  branches  of  knowledge  in  wh  j 
they  now  find  themselves  deficient.    The  folic  i 
ing  is  an  extract  from  a  memorial  lately  presen 
to  the  Emperor  upon  the  desirability  of  establij 
ing  a  new  college  in  Pekin,  for  the  education  j 
Chinese  students  in  the  arts  and  sciences  i 
Europe,  under  the  tuition  of  foreign  professcj 
versed  in  their  language.    It  will  be  obserj 
that  the  writer  of  it  has  ingeniously  sought 
allay  the  popular  prejudices  against  receiving 
teachings  of  those  who  have  been  called 
outside  barbarians,"  by  stating  that  the  ori 
of  their  present  superiority  is  due  to  knowlec 
first  derived  from  the  orientals.    The  periodi 
from  which  it  is  extracted,  states  that : 

"  As  an  indication  of  the  effects  which  reo 
foreign  intercourse  has  had  upon  the  old  exclu 
policy  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  the  most  import 
document  that  probably  ever  appeared  in 
'  Peking  Gazette ;"  and  as  there  is  every  pro 
bility  of  it  being  acted  upon  by  the  governme 
't  will  be  the  turning  point  in  the  annals  of 
empire  as  recorded  in  its  pages,  which  may  le 
let  us  hope,  to  the  regeneration  of  China. 
The  extract  as  translated  is  as  follows :  ' 
"  In  proposing  to  your  Majesty  to  favor 
study  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  Coui 
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the  School  of  .Languages  is  not  impelled  by  a 
timent  of  blind  admiration  for  knowledge  of 
s  kind  possessed  by  the  Europeans,  nor  by  an 
ravagant  love  of  novelty.  The  reason  is  that 
reality  the  construction  of  machines  for  war- 
e  and  industrial  purposes,  so  important  in  our 
tb,  is  based  entirely  upon  the  sciences.  China 
ihes  to  construct  her  steamboats  for  herself ;  but 
3nable  her  to  do  so  European  masters  must  ini- 
;e  her  in  the  principles  of  the  mathematical 
jnces,  and  point  out  the  course  to  pursue.  It 
aid  be  a  mistake  and  a  fruitless  expenditure  of 
or  and  money  to  hope  that  the  Chinese  could 
lin  such  a  result  by  their  imagination  alone. 

 Up  to  the  piesent  time  China  has 

id  to  be  powerful  by  her  own  resources; 
;  it  is  clear  now  that  Chinese  genius  has  pro- 
jed  all  that  it  is  able  to  produce,  and  that  in- 
igent  persons  do  not  conceal  from  themselves 
,t,  in  order  to  walk  alone  in  future,  it  must  first 
Dive  to  receive  from  Europeans  those  arts  and 

mces  in  which  it  is  deficient  It 

ild  also  be  a  serious  mistake  to  imagine  that 
ina  abandons  her  ancient  knowledge  for  that 
foreigners.  The  Europeans  admit  that  they 
re  borrowed  from  China — or  at  any  rate  from 
east — the  notions  upon  which  their  science  is 
v-a-days  based.  With  their  spirit  of  research 
1  constant  application  they  have  increased  these 
ions,  drawn  from  them  all  the  possible  profit, 
L  have  finally  discarded  antiquated  theories  in 

or  of  those  more  modern  or  exact  To 

>se  who  may  say  that  China  humiliates  herself 
seeking  instruction  from  foreigners,  we  shall 
>]y  that,  if  one  thing  in  particular  can  make  a 
;ion  blush,  it  is  to  be  ignorant  of  that  which 
iers  know.  What  immense  progress  have  not 
ropeans  made  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the 
istruction  of  steamships — to  cite  only  a  single 
t — incessantly  seeking  after  better  combina- 
Ds,  and  vying  with  each  other  in  labor  and 
jrts  !  Even  Japan  has  sent  to  Europe  officers 
ended  to  seek  instruction  in  the  various  sciences 
ire  taught.  Thus,  without  speaking  of  European 
ions,  each  of  which  seeks  to  raise  itself  above 
others  by  knowledge  and  civilization,  Japan 
not  wished  to  remain  in  the  rear.  That  coun- 
also  desires  to  take  her  place  amongst  the 
ong,  while  China  alone,  continuing  obstinate 
her  indifference  and  her  ancient  customs,  would 
demn  herself  to  stand  aloof  from  the  general 
ivity.  This  is  a  true  reason  of  disgrace.  If 
do  not  feel  the  humiliation  in  being  inferior 
others,  but  only  in  taking  others  as  our  in- 
uctors,  without  considering  that  by  desire  of 
lalling  we  may  perhaps  attain  the  glory  of  sur- 
ging them,  it  naturally  results  that  we  shall 
?er  know  anything,  and  shall  have  the  eternal 

miliation  of  inferiority  " 

The  remarkable  memorial,  of  which  the  above 
ODly  extracts,  proceeds  to  point  out  how  the 
ect  in  view  may  be  accomplished,  to  which  a 
le  of  regulations  is  appended.  Underneath 
!  memorial,  as  published  in  the  "  Peking  Ga- 
te," the  emperor's  signature  is  given,  Toong 
ee,  signifying  "  Union  in  the  Cause  of  Law 
1  Order,"  and  dated  Peking,  January  28th, 
37,  with  the  imperial  remark,  "  The  preceding 
tpproved  :  Respect  this  !"  We  may  add,  that 
pursuance  of  the  contemplated  college,  the 
ropean  agents  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese 
re  sent  to  Europe  for  competent  professors  and 
chers. 


3hun  the  tale-bearer.  Whoever  entertains  you 
h  the  faults  of  others,  will  entertain  others  with 
irs. 


For  "The  Friend." 

First-Day  Schools. 

The  following  article,  condensed  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  British  Friend,  contains  sugges- 
tions and  statements  deserving  of  serious  con- 
sideration in  this  land  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain. 
I  would  especially  call  attention  to  what  is  therein 
said  respecting  "parental  responsibility" — for 
which  I  believe  no  adequate  substitute  can  or 
ought  to  be  devised  :  A. 

"  In  reading  the  Report  of  the  Conference  of 
Friends'  First-day  School  Association  1  have  been 
struck  with  the  various  and  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  several  Friends  who  spoke  on  that  occasion, 
and  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  progress  of  the  work.    In  one  of  the  addresses 
I  find  these  words, '  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  do 
not  think  it  important  that  we  should  teach  all  that 
we  consider  that  Christ  has  taught  us,  but  let  us 
be  careful  of  calling  it  Quakerism.    If  it  is  truth 
we  Have  learned,  let  it  be  regarded  as  coming 
from  Christ,  and  not  as  the  teaching  of  Fox  or 
of  Friends,  but  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour.' 
To  which  another  Friend  responded,  with  the  in- 
junction— '  Don't  be  too  anxious  to  teach  Quaker- 
ism.'   Now  this  advice  to  keep  our  distinctive 
principles  in  abeyance,  hiding  our  light  under  a 
bushel,  is  singular  doctrine.    Why  do  we  exist 
as  a  distinct  community  if  only  to  follow  in  the 
path  of  others,  and  modify  our  principles  when 
they  clash  with  the  prevailing  sentiment?  In 
whose  will  and  power  did  we  originate  as  a  church 
but  in  Christ,  '  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power 
of  God  ?'     If  we  are  duly  impressed  with  the 
value  of  our  religious  principles  we  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  advocate  them  in  a  christian  spirit,  and 
feel  jealous  for  the  true  reputation  of  the  body  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  world  around  us.  When 
William  Savery  was  travelling  in  the  service  of 
the  gospel,  and  going  on  board  a  vessel  overheard 
a  woman  say,  '  she  hoped  there  were  no  Quakers 
on  board;'  he  remarks,  'I  told  her  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  a  Quaker,  and  David  Sands  united 
with  me  in  the  same  acknowledgment.'  Here 
was  the  true  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only, 
and  these  faithful  servants  in  thus  seeking  it 
were  blessed  and  prospered  in  all  their  undertak- 
ings.   There  is  nothing  exclusive  in  genuine 
Quakerism.    The  strongest  religious  convictions 
may  co-exist  with  the  most  diffusive  charity  to- 
wards those  not  of  our  communion ;  nor  is  there 
any  need,  if  our  enterprise  be  in  the  right  line, 
to  bend  our  principles  to  meet  particular  emer- 
gencies, for  they  are  always  equal  to  the  occasion 
.vhich  calls  for  their  exercise.    Furthermore  we 
find  it  pleaded  by  another  speaker,  in  defence  of 
neglecting  some  of  our  Meetings  for  Worship  to 
attend  to  the  school,  that  she  had  not  physical 
strength  to  attend  both,  and  so  a  choice  must  be 
made  between  the  two.    This  looks  like  leaving 
the  service  of  the  Creator  to  serve  the  creature 
neglecting  a  primary  duty  to  engage  in  a  secondary 
one.    As  to  the  plea  of  physical  weakness,  none 
are  required  to  exert  themselves  beyond  their 
natural  strength.    '  I  will  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice,'  is  still  the  gracious  declaration  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  'whose  compassions  fail  not;' 
and  hence  it  appears  to  me  in  the  attendance  upon 
both  services,  the  less  should  give  way  to  the 
greater,  and  the  school  be  sacrificed  to  the  meet 
ing,  especially  when  we  find  the  latter  so  thinly 
attended.    These  are  some  of  the  items  for  con- 
sideration which  have  impressed  me  in  reading 
this  report.    I  am  now  about  to  quote  from  a 
writer  I  have  alluded  to  before,  whose  experience 
in  these  matters  entitles  him  to  our  attention 
though  we  may  not  fully  accord  with  all  that  he 


all  spiritual  life  is  of  God — a  truth  which  every- 
body professes  to  hold;  that  its  existence  in  any 
man  is  not  bound  up  with  human  agency;  that 
we  can  do  nothing  to  create  it ;  that  we  can  only 
develop  and  strengthen  what  God  has  already 
given, — we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  aggressive  action  which  is  now 
so  much  valued  can  do  little  good,  and  may  do 
much  harm  ;  that  our  work  in  relation  to  the  sin- 
ner is  but  that  of  the  physician  to  his  patient, 
and  that  it  can  extend  no  further.'  He,  if  worthy 
of  his  name,  always  tells  us  that  he  can  only  '  assist 
nature,'  watch  symptoms,  and  avoid  doing  too  much; 
and  it  will  be  well  for  the  church  when  her  healers 
of  men  learu  the  same  lesson  and  follow  the  same 
rule.  Hitherto  our  course  has  been  different.  We 
have  acted,  and  are  still  acting,  under  the  persuasion 
that  God  has  committed  to  us  the  conversion  of 
the  world,  and  that  by  his  grace  and  help  we  can 
effect  it.  Indifferent,  therefore,  to  consequences, 
— feeling,  indeed,  that  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  we  have  rushed  on,  crying,  '  Effort  is 
ours;  results  rest  with  God.  The  need  for  action 
presses:  we  cannot  stop  to  ask  whether  or  no  we 
ourselves  are  under  any  moral  obligation  to  do 
this  or  that  particular  thing.    Souls  are  perish- 


ing; why  should  we  delay  in  order  to  recognize 
those  minute  distinctions  which  some  would  have 
us  perpetually  to  regard  ?  All  alike  are  bound, 
in  one  form  or  other,  to  work  in  the  vineyard  ; 
the  question,  What  is  my  particular  duty '!  must 
give  way  to  obligations  which  are  common  to  all 
christians.' 

"  '  All  this,  of  course,  proceeds  in  forgetfulness 
of  the  fact  that  whilst  our  responsibility  for  exer- 
cising a  right  temper  of  mind  as  to  the  condition 
of  men  is  unlimited  and  universal,  our  responsi- 
bility in  relation  to  any  given  outward  act  is 
limited  and  special;  that  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  because  every  one  is  bound  to  desire  the  in- 
struction of  the  ignorant,  any  given  young  person 
is  necessarily  required  to  teach  in  a  Sunday- 
school  ;  or  that  because  a  man  truly  longs  to  see 
the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom,  it  is  his  duty 
to  distribute  tracts,  or  to  become  a  visitor  of  the 
sick.  These  obligations,  so  far  as  they  really  rest 
either  on  man  or  woman,  must  obviously  be  limited 
by  circumstances,  by  fitness  for  a  particular  work, 
and  by  its  consistency  with  other  duties.  Each 
agent  ought  to  have  evidence  that  he  is  called  of 
God  to  work  in  the  vineyard  before  he  ventures 
to  undertake  what  is  asked  of  him  by  man  ;  and  that 
evidence  must  be  found  in  something  far  more 
substantial  than  in  the  wisdom  of  ardent  and  per- 
haps enthusiastic  supporters  of  a  particular  un- 
dertaking.' 

"Then  we  have  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  telling 
us  that  the  youngest  scholars  are  kept  too  long  at 
these  schools.  That  the  endeavor  to  tame  the 
natural  activity  of  children,  and  drill  them  into 
silence,  is  the  way  to  reuder  the  Sabbath  anything 
but  a  delight — to  associate  that  day  of  the  week 
in  their  minds  with  ideas  of  undue  restraint  and 
task-work.  But  a  member  of  the  same  religious 
denomination  as  the  bishop  has  raised  a  more  im- 
portant question,  in  a  pamphlet  with  the  some- 
what startling  title  of  The  Failure  of  the  Frcsrnt 
Sunday-school  Sys'cm,  which  is  thus  epitomized 
by  the  editor  of  Christian  Work  :  — 

"  Wherever  the  Sunday-school  has  been  longest 
in  operation,  most  carefully  organized,  and  most 
largely  filled,  there  the  church  and  the  meeting- 
house— for  it  is  remarkable  that  these  figures,  in- 
cluding as  they  do  churchmen  and  dissenters  in 
one  common  average,  show  that  the  latter  fare  no 
better  than  the  former  in  this  respect — are  the 
most  deserted.    So  strange  and  unexpected  a  re- 


says  : — <  If  we  only  start  with  a  living  belief  that | suit  demands  an  explanation.    It  is,  1  he  thinks,' 
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in  the  ignoring  of  parental  responsibility  which 
is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system.  We  relieve  the 
parents  of  the  religious  superintendence  of  their 
children.  We  encourage  the  children  to  come  to 
us  early  on  Sunday  morning;  we  drill  them  and 
teach  them  in  school ;  we  assign  them  a  separate 
place  in  church ;  we  take  upon  ourselves  the 
whole  trouble  of  keeping  them  quiet,  and  teach- 
ing them  to  behave,  and  instilling  into  them,  if 
we  can — though,  we  fear,  that  is  a  thing  too  often 
neglected — habits  of  practical  devotion.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  The  parents  cease  to  feel 
themselves  responsible  for  the  religious  training 
of  their  children  :  they  lose  the  incentive  which 
the  motive  might  afford  to  quicken  their  own 
religious  instincts,  and  secure  their  own  atten- 
dance at  church,  in  order  that  they  might  bring 
their  children  with  them  ;  they  feel  that  it  is  not 
their  business,  but  that  of  the  Sunday-school 
superintendent,  to  see  that  their  children  go  to 
church,  and  behave  properly  when  they  are  there; 
and  so  it  happens  that  the  Sunday-school  is  made 
a  convenient  excuse  for  the  idleness,  apathy,  and 
irreligion  of  the  parents." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Our  Testimony  against  War. 

Now  that  peace  and  quietude  are  measurably 
restored  to  our  beloved  country,  it  may  be  of  use 
for  the  members  of  our  religious  Society  to  review 
the  position  they  have  occupied  in  relation  to  this 
important  subject.  Some  of  our  young  men  have 
in  the  hour  of  excitement  enlisted  as  soldiers  in 
what  is  called  the  public  service;  many  of  these 
have  forfeited  their  right  of  membership  :  some 
others  have  contributed  to  a  bounty  fund  got  up 
to  induce  enlistments  for  the  army,  in  order  to 
ward  off  the  draft  ordered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  fill  the  places  of  such  as  fell  on 
the  battle  field  or  who  died  of  camp  sickness,  &c. 
And  others  have  paid  a  tax  levied  to  refund  the 
bounty  contributions;  and  a  few  have  dealt  in 
government  bonds,  sold  to  replenish  the  public 
treasury,  exhausted  by  the  expense  of  the  war. 
It  may  therefore  be  needful  for  us  all  to  examine 
our  position,  and  in  the  light  of  Christ,  laying 
aside  all  selfish  considerations,  endeavour  to  see 
how  far  we  are  clear  of  the  blood  of  all  men ;  and 
where  any  have  fallen  short  in  a  faithful  testimony 
for  the  Prince  of  Peace;  that  the  required  restitu- 
tion to  the  church  be  made;  for  a  strong  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  this  generation  to  transmit  to 
our  successors  in  religious  profession,  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  an  unabated  testimony  as  we  have  re- 
ceived from  our  forefathers. 

From  the  Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  adopted  irj  1776,  we  quote:  "  It  is  the 
judgment  of  this  meeting  that  a  tax  levied  for  the 
purchasing  of  drums,  colors,  or  for  other  warlike 
uses  cannot  be  paid  consistently  with  our  christian 
profession." 

From  the  Book  of  Extracts  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1762  :  "  It  is  our  sense  and  judgment 
that  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our  well  known 
principles,  actively  pay  the  rate  or  assessment, 
which  by  virtue  of  any  militia  act,  may  be  im- 
posed in  lieu  of  personal  service;  or  any  rates  or 
assessments  made  for  advancing  the  hire,  or  en- 
listing-money  of  volunteers  ;  or  the  money  to  be 
raised  to  militia  men.  *  *  *  And  friends 
are  desired  to  be  careful  to  guard  against  paying 
the  said  rates  mixed  with  some  other  rate." 

Anecdote  of  Two  Dogs. — In  the  life  of  that  re- 
markable man,  Samuel  Drew,  of  Cornwall,  an 
amusing  account  is  given  of  two  dogs  belonging 
to  his  family.  He  states  :  "  Our  dairy  was  under 
a  room  which  was  used  as  a  barn,  into  which  the 


fowls  found  their  way,  and,  in  scratching  among 
the  chaff,  scattered  dust  on  the  pans  below,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  my  mother-in-law.  In  this  a 
favorite  cock  of  hers  was  the  chief  transgressor. 
One  day,  in  harvest,  she  went  into  the  dairy,  fol- 
lowed by  our  little  dog;  and  finding  dust  again 
on  the  milk-pans,  she  exclaimed,  <  I  wish  that 
cock  was  dead.'  Not  long  after,  she  being  with 
us  in  the  harvest  field,  we  observed  the  little  dog 
dragging  along  the  cock  just  killed,  which,  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  he  laid  at  my  mother-in-law's 
feet.  She  was  dreadfully  exasperated  at  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  her  hastily  uttered  wish,  and 
snatching  a  stick  from  the  hedge,  attempted  to 
give  the  dog  a  beating.  The  dog  seeing  the  re- 
ception he  was  likely  to  meet  with,  where  he  evi- 
dently expected  marks  of  approbation,  left  the 
bird  and  ran  off;  she  brandishing  the  stick,  and 
saying  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  '  I'll  pay  thee 
for  this  by  and  by  !'  In  the  evening  she  was 
about  to  put  her  threat  in  execution,  when  she 
found  the  little  dog  established  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  the  large  dog  standing  over  it.  En- 
deavoring to  fulfil  her  intention  by  first  driving 
off  the  large  dog,  he  gave*  her  plainly  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  relinquish 
his  post.  She  then  sought  to  get  at  the  small  dog 
behind  the  other;  but  the  threatening  gestures 
and  fierce  growl  of  the  large  one  apparently  pro- 
claimed, '  Touch  him  if  you  dare/  and  sufficiently 
indicated  that  the  attempt  would  be  not  a  little 
perilous.  The  result  was  that  she  abandoned  her 
design." — British  Workman. 

The  Rings  on  the  Oak. — A  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  News,  in  the  course  of  a  letter 
with  reference  to  an  historical  and  legendary  tree 
known  as  "  Heme's  Oak,"  gives  not  only  some  in- 
teresting facts  about  the  tree  itself,  but  also  an 
explanation  of  a  natural  phenomenon  in  connec- 
tion with  it.    He  says  : 

"  While  working  up  a  portion  of  this  memorable 
tree  into  covers  for  the  book  I  have  written  on  its 
identity,  looking  on  the  end,  I  observed  a  great 
peculiarity,  namely  :  The  annual  rings  accumu- 
lated in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  manner  up  to  a 
certain  point,  when  they  suddenly  ceased,  became 
almost  imperceptible,  then  increased  again  in  size 
till  they  attained  nearly  their  former  width,  after- 
wards gradually  diminished  towards  the  outer 
edge  of  the  tree,  where  they  finally  became  undis- 
tinguishable. 

"  Upon  mentioning  this  phenomenon  to  an  in- 
telligent gardener  of  fifty  years'  experience — with- 
out informing  him  in  what  wood  I  had  observed  it 
— he  said  the  tree  must  have  been  struck  by 
lightning  or  blighted  in  some  way,  so  as  to  have 
stopped  its  growth,  otherwise  such  an  appearance 
would  not  bave  been  presented.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  trees,  as  it  was  with  us,  when  they  ar- 
rived at  maturity  they  began  to  decline,  the  same 
as  we  did,  but  it  was  generally  a  gradual  process, 
the  rings  in  the  trunk  would  become  smaller  and 
smaller  by  degrees,  as  the  sap  flowed  less  and  less 
up  the  tree. 

"  I  have  since  examined  the  wood  more  closely, 
and  from  the  healthy  part  of  the  tree  to  the  out- 
side of  the  piece  I  have  counted  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  annular  rings.  If  to  these  are  added 
twenty  for  the  sap  which  was  wasted  away  from 
it,  and  forty-four  years,  which  time  at  least  it  is 
known  to  have  been  dead,  we  are  carried  back  as 
far  as  1639  as  the  latest  time  when  the  tree  would 
have  been  seared  or  blighted.  How  much  earlier 
than  this  it  may  have  been  I  am  not  in  a  position 
at  present  to  prove;  but,  considering  that  the 
rings  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible, 
and  that  some  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  tree  has  I 


been  wasted  away,  I  submit  that  it  is  not  a  ve 
preposterous  idea  to  assume  it  not  improbable  tt 
the  blasting  of  it  happened  during  Shakespear 
time." — Evening  Post. 

For  "  The  Friend,  | 

Daniel  Wheeler  in  his  Family. 

In  the  concluding  remarks  to  the  Memoir  N 
Daniel  Wheeler,  is  the  following  beautiful  descr(-f 
tion  of  the  tenderness  and  faithfulness  of  this  1 9 
loved  Friend  in  the  relation  of  a  parent,  whi 
affords  instruction  and  encouragement.  Hap« 
would  it  be  were  the  pious  concern  exemplified 
this  narration,  more  generally  prevalent  amoi 
those  who  occupy  this  responsible  station — \ 
lieving  that  the  exercise  of  mind  of  godly  parei 
on  behalf  of  their  children,  even  if  not  immei 
ately  productive  of  apparent  good,  is  often  lil 
"bread  cast  upon  the  waters,"  to  be  seen  afli 
many  days. 

"  It  is  far  from  being  the  intention  of  the  edit 
to  attempt  any  elaborate  delineation  of  the  chan 
ter  of  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs ;  this  he  thin 
will  be  best  gathered  from  the  correspondence  a 
memoranda  which  have  preceded.    There  is  ho 
ever  one  feature,  on  which  he  hopes  the  read 
will  bear  with  him,  whilst  he  offers  a  few  remarli 
which  appear  to  be  called  for  by  the  peculiar  c 
portunities  for  observation  which  he  enjoyed,'  i> 
viz.,  the  mingled  fidelity  and  tenderness  wii 
which  his  beloved  father  sustained  the  responsiH 
character  of  a  parent.    In  reverting  to  this  par 
cular,  those  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  filial  i 
lationship,  feel  that  they  have  abundant  cause  < 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.    From  their  ear 
years,  the  benign  influence  of  his  devout  and  pio? 
spirit  was  forcibly  felt ;  and  it  is  now  a  mournf 
satisfaction  to  the  survivors  to  recollect,  that  thd 
earliest  impressions  of  good  were  associated  wi 
the  affectionate  counsels  of  their  departed  fath< 
His  was  not  the  language  of  precept  only, — th  f 
of  his  strikingly  consistent  example  was  still  mo 
powerful.    It  was  impossible  to  observe  from  d 
to  day  the  thankful,  cheerful,  humble  frame 
mind  which  he  so  uniformly  manifested, — 1 
watchfulness  to  check  every  rising  of  improp 
feeling, — and  above  all,  the  deep  reverence  am 
filial  love  which  pervaded  his  heart  towards  t 
great  Author  of  every  mercy, — without  bei  < 
made  sensible  of  that  blessed  and  all-pervadii  ■ ; 
principle,  which  regulated  the  daily  tenor  of  1 
life.    His  children  at  once  loved  and  honour 
him ;  for  while  he  possessed  their  entire  cou 
dence,  and  the  fullest  hold  on  their  affectiot 
they  knew  that  he  was  unflinching  in  the  refus 
of  whatever  he  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  1 
principles  or  their  highest  good.  Notwithstan 
ing  the  kindness  of  his  nature,  and  the  streng 
and  warmth  of  his  parental  feelings,  his  knov 
firmness  precluded  all  hope  of  inducing  him 
yield  to  their  inclinations,  when  these  stood  c 
posed  to  their  eternal  interests.    Many  perha 
may  have  been  more  systematic  in  their  instm! 
tions;  but  few  could  keep  more  steadily  or  prac 
cally  in  view  the  superior  importance  of  heaven 
things. 

"From  their  early  years,  he  patiently  labor; 
to  imbue  the  minds  of  his  children,  with  t? 
love  and  fear  of  the  Almighty.  He  instruct 
them  diligently  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  and  e 
deavored  to  explain  in  a  manner  suited  to  th( 
capacities,  the  truths  they  contain.  He  was  al 
persevering  in  his  efforts  to  exhibit  to  them  ti 
example  of  the  righteous  of  other  generation 
and  especially  that  exemplification  of  the  fruif 
of  his  own  principles,  which  the  lives  of  the  ear 
members  of  our  Society  so  strikingly  displa 
For  this  purpose  he  set  apart  a  portion  of  tin 
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ly,  in  which  he  read  to  his  family  works  of 
i  description ;  a  practice  that  was  continued 
to  the  period  when  his  religious  labors  called 
i  from  them.  Perhaps  some  might  be  ready 
hink  that  such  a  course  would  be  found  irk- 
ie  by  the  young;  but  certainly  in  the  present 
;ance  the  result  was  widely  different,  and  his 
Idren  can  now  recall  the  feelings  of  solemn  in- 
ist  and  enjoyment  that  often  attended  these 
lings,  and  the  short  period  of  quiet  by  which 
y  were  invariably  followed.  It  was  also  his 
torn  each  evening,  when  his  children  had  re- 
d  to  rest,  to  visit  their  chambers,  and  endeavor 
lirect  their  hearts  to  their  great  Creator  and 
server.  On  these  occasions,  he  would  repeat, 
each  them  to  repeat  passages  of  Scripture,  or 
try  of  a  devotional  character,  to  which  his  own 
lonitions  were  frequently  added;  and  he  gen- 
ly  closed  these  sweet  and  well  remembered 
ions  with  a  solemn  pause :  during  which, 
btless,  his  pious  spirit  was  often  engaged  in 
mitting  them  to  the  Lord. 
As  his  children  advanced  toward  maturity, 
ead  of  relaxing  his  watchful  care,  he  felt 
;  there  was  need  rather  of  redoubled  vigilance 
hield  them  from  surrounding  danger.  Ever 
ious  for  their  best  welfare,  yet  deeply  sensible 
;  through  Divine  grace  alone,  their  youthful 
ds  must  be  awakened,  quickened,  and  enabled 
ay  hold  of  a  Saviour's  love;  he  was  earnest 
imploring  for  them  this  heavenly  gift,  and 
a;ent  in  watching  for  opportunities  to  impress 
n  them  the  importance  of  spiritual  things. 
!  instance  of  the  condescension  of  the  Lord, 
hearing  and  answering  his  prayers  may  be 
3  introduced.  As  his  eldest  son  attained  the 
of  manhood,  earnest  were  the  cravings  of  his 
ler,  that  the  Lord  would  direct  his  heart  '  into 
love  of  God,  and  into  the  patient  waiting  for 
•ist.'  He  knew  well  that  to  the  natural  man, 
things  of  God  must  ever  be  a  mystery;  and 
longed  that  through  submission  to  the  opera- 
is  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  they  might  be  opened 
lis  understanding.  Often  with  parental  ten- 
aess,  he  silently  watched  the  opening  convio- 
s  of  his  inquiring  mind,  and  as  opportunities 
jented,  he  labored  to  explain  to  him  the  views 
had  himself  received.  At  one  time  the 
:iments  of  his  son  on  these  all  important  sub- 
8  were  exceedingly  unsettled,  and  he  passed 
mgh  deep  mental  conflict  before  he  yielded 
;he  light  of  Divine  truth  in  his  soul,  which 
jelled  the  doubts  and  reasonings  by  which  he 
assailed.  It  was  at  this  period,  that  one 
ning  his  father  and  he  being  alone  together, 
y  had  much  conversation  on  the  points  which 
a  pressed  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  latter, 
ore  retiring  to  rest,  his  father  handed  him  the 
le,  and  requested  him  to  read  a  chapter  r  he 
i  the  book  and  read  the  third  chapter  of 
lachi.  Deep  seriousness  overspread  his  coun- 
tnce,  and  after  a  considerable  time  of  silence 
•epeated,  '  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  sud- 
ly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of 
covenant  whom  ye  delight  in;' — and  he  shall 
!  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fuller's  soap  :' 
ing,  'yes,  he  will  come  into  his  own  temple, 
temple  of  the  heart,  and  there  do  his  own 
k.  I  never  understood  this  chapter  before, 
saw,  as  I  now  see  it,  the  spiritual  nature  of 
gospel  dispensation.'  The  impression  thus 
;e  was  not  soon  effaced ;  and  it  was  evident  to 
thankful  and  rejoicing  parent,  that  the  pro- 
tic  declaration  was  indeed  fulfilled  in  his 
jrience, — that  the  Lord  had  come  into  his 
pie,  and  was  there  working  to  the  purifying 
lis  soul.  The  change  which  gradually  suc- 
ted  was  most  striking;  clearly  evincing  to 


those  around,  that  the  day  had  indeed  dawned 
and  the  day  star  arisen,  in  a  heart  long  oppressed 
with  darkness,  and  a  prey  to  many  doubts.  In 
reference  to  this  period  his  father  once  remarked 
with  much  emotion, — '  this  kind  can  come  forth 
by  nothing  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,'  intimating 
the  long  continued  exercise  of  soul  through  which 
he  had  been  led  on  behalf  of  his  son. 

"  Two  avenues  to  evil,  he  guarded  with  especial 
jealousy  in  his  domestic  sphere, — the  introduction 
of  books  of  an  injurious  tendency,  and  the  asso- 
ciation which  he  allowed  to  his  children.  With 
respect  to  reading,  he  was  liberal  in  supplying 
whatever  he  thought  calculated  to  improve  or 
expand  the  mind,  and  furnish  profitable  exercise 
to  the  understanding;  but  very  few  productions 
of  a  frivolous  or  hurtful  nature  escaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  watchful  eye.  On  these  occasions, 
he  regarded  not  the  inclinations  of  those  he  so 
tenderly  loved;  and  he  has  been  known,  when 
works  that  he  disapproved  had  been  lent  to  his 
young  people,  to  return  them  himself  to  the  parties 
from  whom  they  came,  accompanied  by  a  frank 
avowal  of  his  sentiments  respecting  them.  With 
regard  to  society  for  his  family,  his  situation  in  a 
foreign  country,  far  separated  from  those  of  his 
own  religious  views,  would  doubtless  have  ap- 
peared to  many  to  present  unusual  difficulties. 
These  he  endeavored  to  obviate,  by  rendering 
home  as  pleasant  and  cheerful  as  possible,  and 
thus  leaving  his  children  little  to  desire  be- 
yond its  precincts.  Perhaps  few  domestic  circles 
ever  presented  a  happier  scene  than  his  own, 
while  its  links  were  permitted  to  remain  unbroken. 
Duubtless  the  result  of  such  a  system  has  beeu  to 
make  the  changes  and  separations,  inevitable  in 
a  world  of  fluctuation  and  mutability,  fall  heavily 
on  the  hearts  of  survivors;  but  the  shelter  thus 
afforded  to  their  inexperience,  and  to  the  unfixed 
principles  of  early  years,  was  an  invaluable  safe- 
guard;  and  they  can  now  look  back  with  grateful 
hearts  to  the  wisdom  and  care  of  their  departed 
parent.  If  his  labors  have  not  always  been  at- 
tended with  adequate  results,  his  children  can 
freely,  though  with  shame  acknowledge,  that  the 
fault  rested  not  with  him  but  with  themselves; 
and  as  respects  those  who  have  been  called  from 
this  state  of  probation,  the  survivors  are  permitted 
to  believe  the  counsels  and  prayers  of  their  pious 
father  were  blessed  on  their  behalf,  and  that  they 
were  made  partakers  of  that  redemption  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  favored  to  know  their  robes 
washed  and  made  white  in  His  precious  blood. 
And  how  full  of  consolation  is  the  belief,  that 
their  spirits  are  now  united  with  his,  who  so 
fondly  and  faithfully  watched  over  their  early 
years, — shielded  them  from  temptations  to  sur- 
rounding evil, — and  turned  their  feet  into  the 
path  that  leads  to  blessedness  : — '  Therefore  are 
they  before  the  throue  of  God,  and  serve  him  day 
and  night  in  his  temple:  and  He  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.  They  shall 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more;  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For 
the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living 
fountains  of  waters  :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes.'  " 

Anecdote  of  Faraday. — An  English  paper  says : 
"  Faraday's  language  was  always  simple,  and  the 
only  poetry  in  which  he  ever  indulged  was  the 
earnest  expression  given  to  some  of  those  great 
truths  of  which  he  was  the  discoverer  He  sought 
to  reach  the  mind  of  every  hearer  through  more 
senses  than  one.  He  never  told  his  listeners  of 
an  experiment  ;  he  always  showed  it  to  them, 
however  simple  and  well  known  it  might  be.  '  If,' 


said  Faraday  once  to  a  young  lecturer,  1 1  said  to 
my  audience,  This  stone  will  fall  to  the  ground  if 
I  open  my  hand,  I  should  not  be  content  with 
saying  the  words;  I  should  open  my  hand  and  let 
it  fall.  Take  nothing  for  granted  as  known.  In- 
form the  eye  at  the  same  time  that  you  address 
the  ear.'  And  this  was  the  great  secret  of  Fara- 
day's success.  Every  one  left  the  theatre  of  the 
institution  in  Albemarle  street  satisfied  that  he 
had  really  acquired  some  useful  knowledge,  and 
that  he  had  gained  it  pleasantly  and  without  toil 
or  labor." 


Progress  of  the  Pneumatic  Railroad. — The 
first  practical  example  of  the  pneumatic  railroad 
ever  constructed  in  this  country  has  just  been 
completed  by  the  Holskc  Machine  Company,  No. 
528  Water  street,  and  will  form  one  of  the  pro- 
minent features  at  the  exhibition  of  the  American 
Institute  in  this  city,  now  just  opening.  The 
pneumatic  tube  is  six  feet  in  diameter,  composed 
of  fifteen  thicknesses  of  wood  veneers,  wound  and 
cemented  one  upon  the  other  in  alternate  spirals. 
This  makes  a  tube  of  remarkable  strength  and 
rigidity,  although  the  total  thickness  of  wood  is 
only  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  This  tube  is  made 
under  J.  K.  Mayo's  patent.  The  blowing  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a  wheel  10  feet  in  diameter,  made 
on  the  principle  of  a  screw  propeller.  The  pneu- 
matic car  consists  of  an  open  vehicle  with  a  valve 
or  disk  at  one  end,  which  fits  the  tube.  The  car 
seats  twelve  passengers.  The  tube  is  over  100 
feet  long. 

Messrs.  Holske  have  also  built  a  Pneumatic 
Postal  Dispatch  for  the  exhibition.  It  consists 
of  a  pneumatic  tube  24  feet  iu  length  and  two 
feet  square,  having  a  lamp-post  letter-box  arrange- 
ment upon  it,  and  a  pneumatic  car  within.  The 
construction  is  such  that  when  the  car,  which  is 
driven  by  air  pressure,  passes  through  the  tube, 
it  collects  the  letters  from  the  lamp-post.  The 
intention  is  to  lay  down  these  tubes  through  the 
city  for  the  speedy  collection  and  delivery  of  postal 
matter. — Late  Paper. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  revolutionary  bands  which  entered  the 
Papal  territory  at  various  points  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  frontier,  concentrated  at  Frosenone  under  the 
command  of  Menotti  Garibaldi.  The  report  that  Menotti 
had  been  arrested  proves  unfounded.  Near  Verona  a 
battle  took  place  in  which  the  Pap:il  zouaves  were 
beaten,  and  the  Garibaldiane  subsequently  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town  of  Nerola  and  entrenched  themselves 
there  to  await  reinforcements.  Official  dispatches  from 
Rome  were  received  in  London  ou  the  20th,  which  state 
that  further  battles  between  the  insurgents  and  the 
Pope's  troops  had  taken  place,  in  which  the  latter  were 
victorious.  Tbey  had  recaptured  the  towns  which  had 
been  previously  occupied  by  the  insurgent*. 

The  excitemerit  throughout  Italy  was  very  great,  and 
the  people  with  much  unanimity  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  take  possession  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  Cabinet  has  addressed  a  circular  note  to  its 
representatives  at  foreign  Courts,  solemnly  pledging 
France  to  enforce  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  which 
guarantees  Rome  to  the  Pope.  It  is  rumored  in  Paris 
that  the  leading  European  Powers  will  unite  with  France 
in  a  joint  intervention  for  the  settlement  of  the  Roman 
question  and  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Accounts  have  been  received  from  Candia  of  the 
arrival  there  of  the  Turkish  Grand  Vizier  and  other 
members  of  the  commission  sent  out  by  the  Sultan.  The 
Grand  Vizier  had  met  a  deputation  of  Cretan  insurgents 
at  Canea  in  the  presence  of  all  the  consuls  of  the  foreign 
Powers.  The  insurgent  deputies  iusisted  upon  the  union 
of  the  island  with  Greece.  It  is  reported  that  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  of  Russia,  and  King  William,  of  Prus- 
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sia,  have  sent  a  joint  note  to  the  Sultan,  asking  him  to 
cede  the  island  of  Candia  to  Greece. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  haa  referred  to  the  Council 
of  Ministers  an  address  from  the  Bishops  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  protesting  against  a  new  concordat.  The  Em- 
peror reproves  the  Austrian  Bishops  for  adopting  a 
paper  so  liable  to  create  public  excitement  when  tran- 
quillity is  indispensable  for  the  restoration  of  the  coun- 
try, and  he  takes  occasion  to  remind  them  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  is  a  constitutional  Prince,  as  well  as  a 
true  son  of  the  church.  A  Vienna  dispatch  of  the  17th 
says  :  The  Reichstrath  to-day  passed  an  organic  law 
making  legal  many  new  reforms  introduced  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  announcement  of  the  reply  made  by  the 
Emperor  to  the  address  of  the  Bishops  in  regard  to  the 
Concordat  was  received  with  prolonged  cheering  in  the 
Reichstrath. 

Late  advices  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Paraguay  were 
unfavorable  to  the  allies.  No  movement  had  been  made, 
and  no  preparations  were  making  for  an  attack.  The 
land  forces  of  the  allies,  under  General  Mitre,  were  lying 
idle  before  the  Paraguayan  forts,  and  the  Argentine  and 
Brazilian  fleets  were  hemmed  in  by  the  guns  of  Lopez, 
and  compelled  to  remain  inactive. 

The  Brazilians  were  greatly  discontented  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  peace  party  was  in  the  as- 
cendancy in  all  the  States  bordering  on  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata. 

A  severe  drought  extends  over  the  five  most  northern 
provinces  of  China,  and  much  suffering  is  anticipated. 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  have  issued 
an  address  denouncing  in  strong  terms  the  Protestant 
Church  establishment,  the  system  of  national  schools, 
and  Fenianism. 

Lord  Stanley,  British  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
made  a  speech  at  Manchester  on  the  17th.  He  spoke  of 
the  disturbed  condition  of  Europe,  but  declared  that, 
notwithstanding  the  threatening  appearance,  he  still 
hoped  peace  would  be  preserved. 

He  alluded  to  the  controversy  between  his  government 
and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  claims  for  indemnity 
arising  out  of  the  late  war.  This  controversy,  he  said, 
still  remained  open,  but  England  had  all  along  dealt 
with  America  in  a  friendly  temper  in  this  discussion, 
and  time  was  already  soothing  the  irritation  which 
might  have  arisen  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

England,  in  her  war  against  Abj-ssinia,  is  to  be  aided 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  ordered  a 
corps  of  10,000  men  to  proceed  to  the  frontiers  of  Abys- 
sinia. In  consequence  of  a  report  that  the  Fenians  had 
formed  a  plot  to  seize  the  Queen  at  Balmoral,  the  guard 
there  has  been  doubled. 

Up  to  the  evening  of  the  21st,  the  accounts  from  Italy, 
received  in  London,  were  conflicting.  Telegrams  from 
Florence  represented  that  Menotti  Garibaldi  maintained 
his  position  in  the  Roman  territory,  and  that  his  com- 
mand bad  beeu  reinforced  and  was  growing  stronger. 
But  dispatches  from  Rome  assert  that  Menotti  with  all 
his  followers  had  fled  and  abandoned  their  attempt  on 
Rome.  On  the  20th  it  was  officially  stated  in  Paris  that 
the  rebels  will  evacuate  the  Roman  territory.  Italy  has 
pledged  herself  to  enforce  the  September  convention,  so 
that  the  Garibaldian  expedition  is  at  an  end.  A  Paris 
dispatch  of  the  21st  says  :  Official  assurances  have  been 
given  that  the  government  will  not  find  il  necessary  to 
send  a  military  expedition  across  the  Alps,  and  the  force 
which  had  been  massed  for  that  purpose  will  be  dis- 
solved. The  Bourse  is  greatly  relieved,  and  rentes  are 
buoyant.  A  dispatch  from  Toulon  states  that  orders 
have  been  received  there  countermanding  the  sailing  of 
the  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Rome,  and  that  the  troops  were 
disembarking  from  transports  and  returning  to  their 
barracks. 

The  treaty  with  the  United  States  for  the  cession  of 
the  Russian  possessions  in  America  has  been  ratified  by 
Russia. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool  has  suspended  payment 
with  liabilities  estimated  at  £4,500,000. 

Consols  93$.  U.  S.  5-20's  69.  Sales  of  cotton  in 
Liverpool  on  the  21st,  16,000  bales,  uplands,  8§tf. ;  Or- 
leans, S^d.  California  white  wheat,  16s.  3d. ;  red  western, 
Us.  6d.  per  100  lbs. 

United  States.  —  The  Indians. — The  latest  advices 
from  the  Commissioners  who  are  holding  a  treaty  with 
the  hostile  tribes  in  the  far  west  say,  that  there  is 
good  prospect  that  a  treaty  will  be  made  and  a  lasting 
peace  established.  Many  thousands  of  the  natives  had 
assembled  at  the  council. 

Philadelphia.— Mortality  last  week,  217.  Of  consump- 
tion, 33  ;  of  fevers,  15. 

New  Orleans. — There  has  been  some  abatement  in  the 
ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  in  this  city,  the  deaths  last 
week  from  that  diseaaejranging  usually  from  about  35 
to  45  per  day. 


The  Pennsylvania  Election. — According  to  the  returns 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Harrisburg,  the 
result  of  the  recent  election  in  Pennsylvania  is  officially 
reported  to  be  that  for  Supreme  Judge,  George  Shars- 
wood,  Democrat,  received  268,026  votes,  and  Henry  W. 
Williams,  Republican,  266,824  votes,  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority of  1202.  Last  year  the  Republican  vote  was 
307,274,  and  the  Democratic  vote  290,096,  a  Republican 
majority  of  17,178.  The  Republicans  still  retain  their 
majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

The  South. — About  75,000  votes  were  cast  in  the  re- 
cent election  in  Louisiana,  and  the  majority  for  a  Con- 
vention is  nearly  15,000. 

The  ex-rebel  General  Imboden  has  appealed  to  Gen- 
eral Schofield  from  the  decision  of  the  Registry  Board 
rejecting  his  vote;  but  the  decision  is  sustained  by  Gen. 
Schofield.    The  case  will  now  go  to  the  courts. 

Resolutions  favoring  the  payment  of  the  United  States 
bonds  in  greenbacks  have  been  introduced  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature. 

The  full  official  vote  of  Alabama  upon  the  question  of 
holding  a  State  Convention,  was  :  For,  87,672  ;  against, 
5685.  The  total  number  of  registered  votes  is  166,289. 
General  Canby  has  fixed  the  19th  and  20th  of  next 
month  as  the  days  for  holding  the  election  for  the  con- 
vention in  South  Carolina. 

Miscellaneous. — In  the  case  of  a  colored  girl  restrained 
of  her  liberty  by  an  indenture  not  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution  of  Maryland,  heard  recently  in  Balti- 
more, Chief  Justice  Chase  decided  that  the  Civil  Rights 
bill  is  constitutional,  and  that  colored  persons  equally 
with  the  whites  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  interest  on  the  five-twenty  bonds,  payable  semi- 
annually, falls  due  on  the  first  proximo,  and  $24,069,- 
000  in  coin  will  be  required  to  pay  the  same.  The  in- 
terest will  be  paid  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  ten  other  cities. 

A  large  amount  of  wheat  is  shipping  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan ports  to  Montreal  and  other  Canadian  ports,  whence 
it  goes  by  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Europe.  Eight  cargoes 
were  shipped  for  Montreal  last  week  from  the  single 
port  of  Milwaukee.  One-fourth  of  the  eastward  move- 
ment of  wheat  for  the  week  is  destined  for  Canadian 
ports  for  export. 

Thirty-one  colleges  received  endowments  during  the 
past  year  to  the  amount  of  $3,041,000.  Harvard  re- 
ceived $400,000  :  Tufts,  $300,000  ;  Yale,  $206,000,  and 
Cornell  University  $700,000. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  21st  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  143|. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  111  J;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  106£;  ditto. 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  100£.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8.20 
a  $9.  Southern  flour,  $10.50  a  $14.50.  St.  Louis 
extra,  $13.30  a  $16.25  No.  1  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
.2r.  a  $2.26  ;  No.  2,  ditto,  $2.17  a  $2.20 ;  white  Gen- 
nessee,  $3.13.  Canada  barley,  $1.48  a  $1.51.  Western 
oats,  80  cts.  Rye,  $1.68  a  $1.70.  Western  yellow  corn, 
1.44;  mixed,  $1.36  a  $1.38.  Cotton,  20  a  21  cts. 
Philadelphia. —  Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.25;  extra, 
family  and  fancy  brands  from  $8.50  to  $14.50.  Red 
wheat,  $2. 30  a  $2.58.  Rye,  $1.70  a  $1 .73.  Yellow  corn, 
$1.46  a  $1.47;  western  mixed,  $1.42  a  $1.44.  Oats, 
70  a  77  cts.  Clover-seed,  $8.75.  a  $9.  Timothy,  $2.55 
B2.60.  Flaxseed,  $2.55  a  $2.60.  The  arrivals  of  beef 
cattle  reached  about  3200  bead.  The  market  was  dull 
and  prices  lower.  Extra  sold  at  8  a  8J-  cts.  per  lb.  gross, 
fair  to  good,  6  a  7  cts.,  and  common  4  a  5  cts.  per  lb. 
Sheep  were  also  lower,  about  12,000  arrived  and  partly 
sold  at  from  4  a  5J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Of  hogs,  4200 
sold  at  $9.50  a  $10.40  per  100  lbs.net.  Baltimore. — 
Choice  southern  red  wheat,  $2.80  a  $2.85;  Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.40  a  $2.55.  Yellow  corn,  $1.37  a  $1.42. 
Oats,  70  a  72  cts.  Rye,  $1.62  a  $1.70.  Cincinnati.— 
No.  1  red  wheat,  $2.60.  Oats,  66  a  67  cts.  Chicago. — 
No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.85  a  $1.87.  Corn,  $1.02  a  $1.08. 
Oats,  54  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Mary  Thistlethwaite,  N.  Y.,  $1.40, 
No.  52,  vol.  41 ;  from  E.  Kester,  Md.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  frc 
Sarah  Hoopes,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  I.  Sidwell,  O.,  U 
E.  Sidwell,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41,  and  for  B.  D.  Sidwell,  $ 
to  No.  18,  vol.  41  ;  from  W.  Cope,  Pa.,  per  G.  Gilbe 
Agt.,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41  ;  from  B.  R.  Knowles,  N.  )j 
per  H.  Knowles,  Agt.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  S.  P.  Leei 
N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Jeremiah  Coppock  and  Chri 
Allen,  O.,  per  B.  D.  Stratton,  $2  each,  vol.  41  ;  from 
Stafford,  O.,  $2,  vol.  41;  from  Abiel  Gardner,  N.  1| 
$1.75,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commeE 
on  Second-day  the  4th  of  Eleventh  month. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  i 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  att| 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroa 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  by  giving  the 
names  to  the  Ticket-agent  there,  who  is  furnished  wi 
a  list  of  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.    In  such  case  til 
passage,  including  the  stage  fare  from  the  Railroi 
Station,  will  be  charged  at  the  School,  to  be  paid  f  J 
with  the  other  incidental  charges  at  the  close  of  1 1 
term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Stati 
on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  4th  and  5th  of  Eleven 
month,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadelphia  at  7. 
and  11  a.  m.,  and  2.30  p.  m. 

8£j|F°  Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  a> 
Market  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.    If  left  I 
the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of  Hibbe 
Alexander,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirty-first  at; 
Market  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  to  be  paid  j 
him.    Those  who  prefer  can  have  their  baggage  se 
for  to  any  place  in  the  built-up  part  of  the  City,  by  sen' 
ingwordon  the  day  previous  (through  the  post-offi 
or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander,  No.  5  North  Eighteen) 
St.    His  charge  in  such  case  for  taking  baggage  I 
Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  will  be  25  cents  n 
trunk.    For  the  same  charge  he  will  also  collect  ba  [ 
gage  from  the  other  railroad  depots,  if  the  checks 
left  at  his  office  No.  5  North  Eighteenth  street.  Balil 
gage  put  under  his  care,  if  properly  marked,  will  r| 
require  any  attention  from  the  owners,  either  at  t| 
West  Philadelphia  depot,  or  at  the  Street  Road  Static] 
but  will  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  School.   It  may  r 
always  go  on  the  same  train  as  the  owner,  but  it  will 
on  the  same  day,  provided  the  notice  to  H.  Alexancf 
reaches  him  in  time. 

During  the  Session,  passengers  for  the  School  will 
met  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  the  arrival  of  t 
first  train  from  the  City,  every  day  except  First-da; 
and  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Friends'  Be  | 
Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  will  be  forwarded  evi 
Sixth-day  at  12  o'clock,  except  on  the  last  two  Sixth-di 
in  the  Twelfth  month,  and  the  expense  charged  in  th  1 
bills. 

Tenth  month  22d,  1867. 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held 
at  Arch  street  meeting-house,  on  Third-day  evening, 
11th  mo.  5th,  at  7  J  o'clock. 

A  general  attendance  of  Friends  interested  in  the 
cause  of  the  freedmen  is  particularly  desired. 

John  B.  Garrett, 
Philada.,  10th  mo.  1867.  Secretary. 


WANTED. 

A  Teacher  of  Writing  on  the  Boys'  side,  atWesttown 
Boarding  School.    Application  to  be  made  to 

Charles  J.  Allen,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  or 
Charles  Evans,  No.  702  Race  St. 

Philada.  10th  mo.  16th,  1867. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  sup 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the  c 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Cat 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  tt 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Phil 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  , 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phili 


FRIENDS' ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY -THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPH 

Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.Worthi 

TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  maj 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  CI 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street, Ph 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  on  the  16th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-bo 
at  London  Grove,  Barclay  R.  Leeds  to  Mary,  daugl 
of  Benjamin  Maule,  of  West  Marlborough,  Chester  ( 
Pa. 

™w7lYTa1Th71^ile7^^^ 

No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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England  in  the  Last  Century. 

A.  late  Dumber  of  Littell's  Liviny  Age  contains 
instructive  article  from  "Blackwood's  Maga- 
e,"  respecting  the  social  era  of  George  III.  In 
preliminary  observations  the  writer  remarks  : 
'  We  must  begin  by  reminding  our  readers  that 
!  incidents  which  mainly  determine  whether 
ions  are  to  be  accounted  civilised  or  the  reverse 
the  conuition  of  their  roads,  the  state  of  their 
■iculture,  and  the  means  of  transport  available, 
all  times,  and  under  everyday  contingencies, 
the  conveyance  of  goods  and  of  persons  from 
:  point  within  the  country  to  another.  Wher- 
;r  you  find  these  thiee  conditions  of  social  ex- 
juce  in  good  order,  there  you  may  be  sure  that 
i  are  not  sojourning  with  barbarians.  There 
y  be  no  high  standard  of  art  and  literature 
ong  them;  their  manners,  in  the  common  in- 
course  of  life,  may  be  rough ;  and  even  in  the 
ws  which  they  entertain  of  moral  and  religious 
uirements,  you  may  encounter  a  good  deal 
ich  offends  your  more  just  perception  of  what 
ight.  But  the  people  as  a  people  are  lifted 
ive  the  line  which  divides  civilization  from 
barism  ;  they  have  made  the  first  and  certainly 

most  important  advances  towards  national  re- 
jnient.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  these 
ee  conditions  of  social  existence  are  iu  bad 
er,  tbere,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  you  have 
en  among  a  rude  people.  Their  country  may 
re  produced  great  writers,  great  artists,  learned 
ines,  philosophers,  aud  scholars  ;  and  luxury 
y  abound  in  their  capital  as  it  abounded  long 

in  Rome.  But  the  people,  as  a  people,  are 
sntially  rude;  they  have  yet  the  first  and  most 
>ortant  steps  to  take  in  the  direction  of  national 
nement. 

When  George  III.  mounted  the  throne,  Eug- 
i,  so  far  as  regarded  the  state  of  its  roads,  its 
iculture,  and  means  of  internal  transport,  was, 
aot  the  most  backward,  certainly  one  of  the 
)t  backward  of  Europeau  countries.  In  respect 
•oads  it  had  decidedly  fallen  far  behind  the 
dition  in  which  the  Romans  left  it.  The  long 
ight  causeways  of  that  marvellous  people, 
mg  no  account  of  levels,  but  passing  sheer  from 
it  to  point,  were  all  but  obliterated,  and  noth- 
hard,  solid,  or  fit  to  bear  the  pressure  of  travel, 
then,  or  for  centuries  before,  taken  their  place, 
re  aud  there,  indeed,  as  on  the  Wiltshire 
'as,  the  moors  of  Devonshire,  and  the  York- 
's wolds,  stone  blocks  laid  down  irregularly  on 


the  surface  of  the  ground,  enabled  men  and  horses 
to  pick  their  way,  even  in  winter,  from  one  town 
or  village  to  another.  But  wheiever  the  old 
Roman  roads  were  lost  iu  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, nothing  was  brought  in  to  supply  their  place, 
and  travelling  became,  in  consequence,  not  only 
difficult  and  dangerous,  but  well  nigh  impossible. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  describe  in  detail  how 
feeble  were  the  attempts  made  long  ago  by  legis- 
lation and  royal  authority  to  correct  this  evil.  As 
early  as  1285,  a  law  was  passed  directing  the 
bushes  and  trees  to  be  cleared  away  from  either 
side  of  the  highways,  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
feet,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  robbers 
from  lying  in  ambush.  But  for  the  construction 
of  roads  themselves  no  orders  were  given,  and 
these  became  in  consequence,  wherever  they  ex- 
isted at  all,  exactly  what  the  amount  of  traffic 
upon  each  happened  to  make  it.  Hence,  two 
centuries  later,  the  footway  at  the  entrance  of 
Temple  Bar  was  become  so  choked  by  thickets 
and  bushes  as  to  be  all  but  impassable ;  indeed  it 
was  not  till  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary 
that  anything  whatever  was  done  to  enforce  the 
establishment  of  means  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween either  the  capital  aud  the  provinces,  or  one 
provincial  town  and  another.  Then  the  Statute 
of  Labour,  as  it  is  called,  was  first  passed.  This 
threw  upon  parishes  the  burden  of  maintaining 
such  roads  as  were  already  marked  out.  But  be- 
sides that  the  law  made  no  requisition  for  new 
roads,  so  little  was  it  regarded  in  its  effect  upon 
the  old  roads  that  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and 
down  to  the  demise  of  George  II.,  the  traveller 
who  in  winter  approached  Loudon  from  the  west, 
was  in  danger  of  sinking,  even  when  he  got  to 
Knigbtsbridge,  up  to  his  saddle-girths  in  mud. 
Nor,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  the  facilities  of 
travel  greater  in  the  provinces  than  near  the 
capital.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham, 
where  the  soil  is  saudy,  successive  generations  of 
men  and  horses  cut  down  the  paths  here  aud  there 
to  a  depth  of  many  feet  below  the  surface — one 
which  is  still  existing,  and  known  as  Holloway 
Head,  tells  its  own  story,  even  though  in  part  the 
hollow  has  been  filled  in.  In  like  mauuer  Hollo- 
way  parish  in  London  speaks  of  the  condition  in 
which  the  way  or  road  used  to  be,  from  which  the 
parish  takes  its  name.  As  to  Sussex,  Fuller  tells 
us  that  in  his  day  the  roads  were  such  that  au  old 
lady,  a  friend  of  his,  used  to  be  dragged  in  her 
coach  to  church  by  six  oxen.  So  also  Cowley, 
the  poet,  encourages  his  friend  Spratt  to  visit  him 
in  Chertsey,  by  showing  that  he  might  sleep  the 
first  night  in  Hampton  town,  and  reach  him  iu 
time  for  supper  the  day  following.  And  thus 
things  continued  with  very  little  improvement 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Lord  Hervey,  writing  from  Kensington  in  1736, 
complains  that  '  the  road  between  this  place  and 
London  is  grown  so  infamously  bad,  that  we  are 
here  in  the  same  solitude  as  we  would  be  if  cast 
on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  •  and  all  the 
Londouers  tell  us  that  there  is  between  them  and 
us  an  impassable  gulf  of  mud.'  And  that  Lord 
Hervey  scarcely  overcolored  his  picture,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  when  Queen  Caroline  passed  from 


St.  James's  Palace  to  Kensington,  she  spent  two 
hours  on  the  journey  in  bad  weather,  and  that 
over  and  over  again  the  royal  carriage  stuck  fast 
or  was  upset  by  the  wheel  getting  into  a  rut.  Nor 
were  the  streets  of  London  themselves  in  a  much 
better  plight.  Open  kennels  ran  in  the  middle 
of  them,  which,  when  the  rain  came  down,  flooded 
them  altogether,  leaving,  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters,  a  sea  of  mud,  through  which  (for  there 
were  no  sideways  or  flagstones,)  passengers  on  foot 
had  to  pick  their  way,  and  to  pick  it  after  night- 
fall in  the  dark,  for  street-lamps  there  were  none. 

Over  roads  of  this  description,  the  only  practi- 
cable mode  of  travelling  was  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back. The  poor  walked,  the  rich  rode.  The 
judges  rode  the  circuits,  and  the  bar  walked  or 
rode,  according  as  their  circumstances  authorised. 
Ladies  sat  on  pillions,  with  their  arms  round  the 
gentlemen  or  servingtuen  who  rode  before  them. 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  most  of  her  journeys  in 
this  fashion,  and  entered  the  city  in  state  sitting 
on  a  pillion  behind  the  Lord  Chancellor.  She  was 
provided,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  her  reign  with 
a  coach,  which,  like  the  Roman  carriages,  was 
destitute  of  springs,  the  body  resting  upon  solid 
axles.  But  so  severe  was  the  jolting  that,  except 
on  state  occasions,  the  coach  never  came  with  her 
into  use,  nor  was  it  for  many  years  after  her  reign 
adopted  even  by  the  great  nobility.  The  horse- 
litter  conveyed  ladies  who  were  too  delicate  to  go 
through  a  journey  on  horseback,  and  the  pillion 
did  service  with  the  more  robust. 

Meanwhile,  what  little  traffic  iD  goods  was  car- 
ried on  between  one  part  of  the  realm  and  another 
was  carried  on  entirely  by  packhorses.  Corn  and 
wool  went  to  market  iu  creels.  Manure  was  carried 
to  the  fields  iu  the  same  way ;  and  in  the  same 
way  from  moss  or  forest,  fuel  was  conveyed  to 
towns,  villages,  and  private  houses.  Even  the 
little  coal  which  was  used  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties could  only  be  transported  in  panniers  from 
the  seashore  or  uavigable  rivers  inlaud.  In  a 
country  so  circumstanced  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  manufactures  of  any  kind  could  flourish. 
It  was  cheaper  to  import  foreign  wares  into  Lon- 
don by  sea  than  to  bring  thorn  on  horses'  backs 
from  the  interior.  And  elsewhere  than  in  Loudon 
people  were  content  to  do  without  articles  which 
are  now  regarded  as  indispensable,  even  to  the 
poorest.  For  example,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  vessels  of  wood,  pewter,  and  even  of  leather, 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  household  and  table 
utensils  in  opuleut  families.  Clothing,  glass, 
'  delft,'  cutlery,  paper,  even  hats,  all  came  from 
France,  Germauy,  and  Holland ;  and  most  of 
these,  like  plate  in  silver  and  gold,  were  in  com- 
mon use  on  ly  among  the  titled  and  untitled  no- 
bility. 

Commercial  intercourse  there  was,  however,  of 
a  certain  kind  even  thou  between  the  capital  and 
the  provinces,  and  between  one  provincial  town 
and  another.  At  the  time  when  Smollett  made 
his  famous  journey  from  Glasgow  to  London,  this 
was  carried  on  partly  in  wagons,  more  frequently 
by  packhorses.  The  latter  were  used  principally 
for  purposes  of  trade — the  former  had  begun  to 
carry  passengers  likewise  j  and  of  both  modes  of 
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conveyance  Smollett  made  trial.  The  packhorses 
went  in  long  strings,  one  following  the  other, 
pretty  much  as  in  the  present  day  mules  traverse 
Spain ;  and  in  England  in  1753,  as  in  Spain  in 
1867,  the  leading  beast,  because  he  was  remark- 
able for  his  sagacity,  bore  a  bell,  or  a  collar  of 
bells,  wherewith  to  guide  aright  those  that  follow- 
ed. We  find  in  that  amusing  work  '  The  Original,' 
a  passage  which  explains  so  accurately  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  species  of  internal 
trade  was  carried  on,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
transfer  it  to  our  own  pages : — 

'  I  have,  by  tradition,  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  home-trade  by  one  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  Manchester,  who  was  born  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  and  who  realized  a  suffi- 
cient fortune  to  keep  a  carriage,  when  not  half-a- 
dozen  were  kept  in  the  town  by  persons  connected 
with  business.  He  sent  the  manufactures  of  the 
place  into  Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  the  intervening  counties,  and 
principally  took  in  exchange  feathers  from  Lin- 
colnshire, and  malt  from  Cambridgeshire  and 
Nottinghamshire.  All  his  commodities  were  con- 
veyed on  packhorses,  and  he  was  from  home  the 
greater  part  of  every  year,  performing  his  journeys 
entirely  on  horseback.  His  balances  were  received 
in  guineas,  and  were  carried  with  him  in  his 
saddle-bags.  He  was  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  to  great  labor  and  fatigue,  and  to 
constant  danger.  In  Lincolnshire  he  travelled 
chiefly  along  bridle-ways,  through  fields  where 
frequent  gibbets  warned  him  of  his  perils,  and 
where  flocks  of  wild-fowl  continually  darkened  the 
air.  Business  carried  on  in  this  manner  required 
a  combination  of  personal  attention,  courage,  and 
physical  strength  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  deputy; 
and  a  merchant  then  led  a  much  more  severe  and 
irksome  life  than  a  bag-man  afterwards,  still  more 
than  a  "  traveller"  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  merchant  above  mentioned,  the 
wine-merchant  who  supplied  Manchester  resided 
at  Preston,  then  always  called  Proud  Preston,  be- 
cause exclusively  inhabited  by  gentry.  The  wine 
was  carried  on  horses,  and  a  gallon  was  considered 
a  large  order.' 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  this  extract  to  the 
perils  of  the  road,  and  to  the  frequent  gibbets 
which  warned  the  travelling  merchants,  in  the 
midland  and  northern  counties,  to  keep  constantly 
upon  their  guard.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the 
midland  and  northern  districts  of  England  exclu- 
sively that  the  practice  of  highway  robbery  was  of 
frequent  occurrence.  While  Turpin  and  Brad- 
shaw  made  the  Great  North  Road  the  scene  of 
their  operations,  Duval,  Macheath,  Macbain,  and 
many  more  infested  Hounslow  Heath,  Finchley 
Common,  Shooten-Hill,  and  other  approaches  to 
the  capital.  Many  bodies  of  highwaymen,  hung 
in  chains,  ornamented  most  of  these  approaches; 
yet  the  example  failed  to  deter  from  constant  re- 
petitions of  the  offence  which  had  cost  these  men 
their  lives.  Nobody  thought,  indeed,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  of  setting  out  upon  a  journey,  whether 
he  travelled  by  coach  or  on  horseback,  without 
getting  his  firearms  ready;  and  the  circumstance 
of  having  used  them  effectively,  and  beaten  off  or 
killed  a  robber,  gained  for  a  gentleman  almost  as 
proud  a  name  as  the  soldier  acquires  now  by  win- 
ning the  Victoria  Cross.  The  following  story  of 
John,  Earl  Berkeley,  is  not  new,  but  we  give  it 
as  well  illustrating  the  manner  of  the  times  of 
which  we  are  writing. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Anecdote  cf  Hume. — An  amusing  anecdote  is 
told  of  Br.  Robertson  of  Scotland,  who,  with  a 
ready  wit,  drew  an  illustration  from  a  misfortune 


of  David  Hume  to  point  an  argument.  It  was  as 
follows  : 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Hume  wrote  an  essay  on 
the  sufficiency  of  nature;  and  the  no  less  cele 
brated  Dr.  Robertson  on  the  sufficiency  of  Revela- 
tion and  the  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature. 
Hume  came  one  evening  to  visit  Robertson,  and 
the  evening  was  spent  on  the  subject.  The  friends 
of  both  were  present,  and  it  is  said  that  Robertson 
reasoned  with  accustomed  clearness  and  power. 
Whether  Hume  was  convinced  by  his  reasoning 
or  not  we  cannot  tell ;  but  at  any  rate  he  did  not 
acknowledge  his  conviction.  Hume  was  very 
much  of  a  gentleman,  and,  as  he  rose  to  depart, 
bowed  politely  to  those  in  the  room,  while,  as  he 
retired  through  the  door,  Robertson  took  the  light 
to  show  him  the  way. 

"0,  sir,"  he  continued,  "I  find  the  light  of 
nature  always  sufficient,"  as  he  bowed  on.  The 
street  door  was  open,  and  presently,  as  he  bowed 
along  the  entry  he  stumbled  over  something  con- 
cealed, and  pitched  down  stairs  into  the  street. 
Robertson  ran  after  him  with  a  candle,  and,  as  he 
held  it  over  him,  whispered  softly,  and  cunningly: 

"  You  had  better  have  a  little  light  from  above, 
friend  Hume,"  and,  raising  him  up,  he  bade  him 
good  night  and  returned  to  his  friends. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Daniel  Wheeler  writes  in  his  journal :  "  I  had 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  power  of  Truth  in  the 
heart,  if  believed  in  and  submitted  to.  Just  as 
we  are  concerned  to  dwell  near  to  this  power  in 
our  daily  walks  through  life,  shall  we  be  permitted 
to  witness  its  influence  upon  our  minds,  when  met 
together  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  that  God 
who  is  a  spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  It  was  declared  by  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  when  personally  on  earth,  that  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name, 
there  is  He  in  the  midst  of  them.  But  it  would 
be  well  for  us  all  to  examine  whether  we  are  met 
in  His  name;  whether  His  name,  which  is  His 
power,  doth  rule  and  reign  in  our  hearts  ;  whether 
our  thoughts  are  brought  into  obedience  to  the 
Spirit  of  Truth.  None  can  meet  in  His  name,  in 
the  expectation  of  witnessing  His  presence  in  the 
midst  of  them,  but  those  who  are  subject  to  his 
power.  It  is  for  want  of  submission  to  this  power 
in  our  hearts,  that  so  many  sit  in  dry  places, 
where  there  is  neither  dew,  nor  rain,  nor  fields  of 
offering.  Such  go  from  meetings  as  they  come, 
barren,  unfruitful,  and  unrefreshed ;  yet  the  Divine 
promise  stands  fast:  'Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them.'  " 


A  Fuyitive  Slave  Town  in  Brazil. — The  ability 
of  the  black  man  to  govern  himself  is  illustrated 
by  a  curious  discovery  recently  made  in  Brazil. 
It  seems  that  there  is  in  a  remote  district  on  the 
northwestern  confines  of  that  empire  a  town  com- 
posed of  about  four  thousand  runaway  slaves. 
These  fugitive  negroes  have  established  a  muni- 
cipal government  of  their  own  ;  they  have  streets 
well  laid  out,  houses  built,  and  it  is  now  by  the 
merest  chance  that  the  government  has  heard  of 
it.  The  town  is  called  Manso,  and  is  near  the 
mountains  of  St.  Jeronymo.  The  townspeople 
are  industrious,  but,  as  women  are  scarce,  they 
make  raiding  parties  to  run  away  with  women  in 
the  settlements.  One  of  these  women  escaped, 
and  gave  notice  to  the  authorities  of  this  extraor- 
dinary town. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Brazilian  government 
will  be  sufficiently  enlightened  to  abstain  from 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  this  important 
settlement. — E.  Post. 
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Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  ai 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

The  letters  and  memorandums  alluded  to  ( 
latter  occupying  a  subsequent  part  of  the  MSi 
embrace  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years ;  until 
writer's  death. 

While  they  are  manifestly  the  outpourings  c 
heart  an-hungered  and  athirst  after  righteousnt 
and  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  the  Savio 
they  no  less  set  forth  the  deep  baptism,  a 
thorough  participation  in  His  cup  of  sufferil 
which  ever  mark  the  devoted  disciple  and  will  ; 
scholar  in  the  school  of  Christ ;  agreeably  to  i 
Saviour's  declaration  to  James  and  John  :  "  I 
shall  indeed  drink  of  my  cup,  and  be  bapti:|l 
with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with,"  <| 
But,  as  proved  by  our  Journalist,  "  Truth  hasp 
price,  and  usually  a  costly  one  ;"  she  was  ne\|. 
theless  enabled,  through  and  over  all,  "in  heiJ 
and  depth,"  "  in  weariness  and  painfulness," 
the  name  of  the  Lord  to  set  up  her  banner ;  i 
with  much  humility  and  patience,  practicallj 
magnify  that  grace,  through  faithful  obedience 
which  she  became  what  she  no  doubt  was,  was! 
and  sanctified,  and  justified,  in  the  name  of 
Lord  Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God. 

The  often  hurried  composition  of  epistolary  ct 
respondence  will,  it  is  hoped  excuse,  in  the  eydf 
critics,  portions  here  presented,  which  could  It 
well  be  separated  or  re-arranged  without  injur b 
the  whole. 

"  5th  mo.  19th,  1833.  Although  the  billowl 
affliction  may  run  high,  and  appear  to  poor,  w<|^ 
human  nature,  almost  overwhelming,  yet  the  sa  i 
hand  which  in  former  times  saved  a  confiding  » |j 
ciple,  is  still  able  to  succor  his  dependent  c\p 
dren,  and  make  a  way  for  them  where  there  •» 
pears  no  way." 

"  6th  mo.  23d.    Joys  of  earthly  origin  w 
unknown  to  the  Son  and  Sent  of  the  Fatb 
How,  then,  can  His  followers  expect  exemp 
from  suffering  ?    I  believe  it  remains  a  trut 
this  day  that  '  The  Lord  will  have  a  tried  p 
pie.' " 

"  1st  mo.  8th,  1834.  Thou  asks  to  be  inforc 
respecting  the  closing  scenes  of  the  lamenil 
 .*    The  little  information  we  have  had,  (i 


been  through   

wearied  attendant 


who  was  a  faithful  and 
during  his  illness.  He 


entirely  sensible  until  the  close  ;  and  died  a  fit 
believer  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  :  which  he  evin  |l  j 
not  only  by  words  but  by  a  patient  and  meek  i 
render  of  his  will  to  the  will  of  Him  who  do 
all  things  well.  Almost  his  last  words  w« 
'  Happy,  happy.  Come  Lord  J esus,  come  quid 
Receive  my  spirit.' 

"  The  contemplation  of  a  death  so  glorious 
well  calculated  to  raise  in  a  reflecting  mind, 
sires  so  to  live,  that  the  same  happy  assuranc 
acceptance  may  be  vouchsafed  us  by  a  mere 
God ;  who  has  promised  to  be  with,  and  sus; 
his  dependent  children,  throughout  all  time, 
hath  graciously  declared  he  will  be  with,  and 
sist  all  those  who  seek  Him.    We  may  also  se 
him  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  transitorii 
of  all  the  fondly  cherished  things  of  a  fleel 
existence  —  young,  talented,  the  delight  of 
family,  caressed  by  a  large  circle  of  acquainta 
and  friends,  to  whom  his  many  engaging  quali 
had  firmly  endeared  him;  he  had  as  much  rea 
as  ourselves  to  look  forward  to  length  of  days, 
anticipate  the  reward  of  talents  honorably  oc 
pied.    '  They  shall  perish,'  remains  indelibly 
pressed  on  all  time  can  boast — but  '  Thou 


*  A  young  man  of  taleut  and  of  religious  promis*  i 
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irest,'  will  still  remain  to  be  the  christian's  hope 
hile  here,  his  only  anticipated  joy  in  eternity." 
"1st  mo.  12th.  Since  thy  late  visit  another 
>ar  has  been  numbered  with  those  forever  gone  ; 
id  were  it  possible  for  us  to  peruse  the  registered 
it  of  mercies  slighted,  favors  misapplied, — the 
ults  of  omission  and  commission,  few  can  plead 
:emption  from, — we  might  rationally  conclude 
'ery  effort  would  be  exerted,  so  to  employ  our 
me  from  day  to  day,  that  the  termination  of  this 
;ar  might  find  us  strengthened  in  the  hope  of 
iving  in  measure  fulfilled  our  duty  to  our  Crea- 
r,  our  fellow  creatures,  and  to  ourselves." 
"2d  mo.  18th.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  spend 
short  period  of  solitude  more  agreeably  or  profit- 
i]y,  than  by  communing  wifh  my  absent  brother. 
'  periods  of  separation  were  not  sometimes  allott- 
I,  we  should  scarcely  feel,  to  its  full  extent,  the 
easure  we  derive  from  the  social  and  affectionate 
tercourse  of  those  endeared  to  us  by  the  strong 
38  of  nature  or  friendship  ;  or  how  necessary  they 
e  to  our  happiness.  It  is  a  beautiful  regula- 
>n  in  the  social  system,  and  when  exercised 
thin  proper  limits,  is  an  unfailing  source  of 
ippiness,  and  tends,  more  than  any  other  emol- 
int  of  an  earthly  cast,  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
herwise  dull  and  tedious  routine  of  terrestrial 
ities.  Ties  of  this  nature,  either  in  families  or 
thin  the  wider  range  of  properly  selected  friends, 
mented  by  a  union  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
brd  a  truly  enriching  banquet,  compared  to 
lich,  the  idle  pursuits  of  what  the  world  terms 
ppiness,  are  feeble  and  unsatisfying  in  the  ex- 
ime ;  yielding  to  its  votaries  only  the  harrowing 
mlt  that  the  end  is  sorrow. 
"  Winter  seems  to  have  resigned  his  sway  much 
rlier  than  usual,  and  given  place  to  the  most 
arming  of  the  seasons.  Balmy  gales  have 
eathed  upon  us  all  their  sweetest  influence  ;  and 
b  feathered  songsters  have  trilled  their  harmoni- 
s  lays  in  welcome  of  its  return.  Thou  may 
ink  me  rather  poetical,  but  spring  seems  all 
etry,  and  its  appearance  always  awakens  feel- 
's which  I  love  but  too  well  to  indulge — feel- 
's in  which  all,  who  are  alive  to  beauty,  must 
rtake  of  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
"  I  am  quite  aware  the  hand  of  time  is  working 
my  a  change,  and  subduing  many  a  propensity 
tter  obliterated  than  retained.  Nay,  a  deeper 
inciple  must  act  upon  all  that  is  perishable,  and 
ace  or  refine  everything  opposed  to  its  pre- 
minance.  The  heart  must  be  created  anew,  ere 
can  be  a  proper  offering  to  Him  who  formed  it. 
'  course  its  thoughts,  affections  and  inclinations 
ist  be  subjected  to  the  unerring  test,  ere  it  can 

cleansed  and  fitted  to  receive  the  engrafted 
ord  of  the  Kingdom,  which  is  able  to  make  us 
9e  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
rist  Jesus.  Perhaps  I  may  unpresumingly  say, 
mve  felt  a  little  of  its  influence.    I  look  with  a 

different  eye  on  what  earth  calls  happiness, 
m  what  I  did  a  few  years  since.  I  have  been 
-de  mercifully  sensible  that  it  can  yield  no  per- 
cent treasure,  and  must  be  held  in  abeyance, 
led  by  the  strengthening  arm  of  the  Preserver 
men,  if  we  avoid  contamination.  I  have  found 
at  I  once  took  pleasure  in,  deeply  shaded  and 
bidden,  as  being  unable  to  yield  profitable  and 
'ing  knowledge  ;  and  have  received  instead, 
pes  which  are  deep,  and  enduring,  and  full  of 
miise  :  hopes  which  cheer  earth's  pathway,  and 
nt  where  earth's  sorrows  and  conflicts  can  find 

entrance." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Concerning  School  Children's  Eyes. — A  curious 
rk  has  been  published  at  Breslau  lately  by  a 
.  Hermann  Cohn,  giving  the  result  of  an  ex- 


amination of  the  eyes  of  ten  thousand  and  sixty 
school  children.  The  proportion  of  shortsighted 
children  was  17.1  per  cent.,  or  seventeen  hundred 
and  thirty  among  ten  thousand  and  sixty.  No 
village  children  were  found  to  be  shortsighted 
until  they  had  been  some  time  at  school — at  least 
half  a  year.  There  were,  in  proportion,  four  times 
as  many  shortsighted  children  in  the  town  (Bres- 
lau) as  in  the  country,  and  shortsightedness  in- 
creased generally  with  the  demands  made  upon 
the  children.  Dr.  Cohn  attributes  the  evil  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  bad  construction  of  school 
benches,  which  force  the  children  to  read  with 
their  books  close  before  their  eyes,  and  with  their 
heads  held  downwards. — Late  Paper. 


The  Plague  of  Locusts. 
A  correspondent  with  the  Indian  Commission 
up  the  Missouri  river,  writes  as  follows  of  the  grief 
of  the  Indians  at  the  destruction  of  their  corn  crop 
by  grasshoppers.    He  says  : 

"  The  Indians  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit 
smiles  or  frowns  as  he  is  pleased  or  displeased, 
hence  their  thanks  for  plentiful  harvests,  triumphs 
over  their  enemies,  their  dances,  pow-wows,  and 
thanksgivings,  also  their  tears  and  wailiugs  when 
the  seasons  fail  and  disaster  comes  on  apace.  Per- 
haps the  most  touching  incident  we  ever  witnessed 
occurred  a  few  days  since,  at  the  Yankton  Mis- 
sion, illustrative  of  this  idea.  The  Indians  had 
planted,  weeded,  and  carefully  tended  upward  of 
a  thousand  acres  of  corn.  During  the  entire  spring 
and  summer — from  the  time  the  tiny  seed  had 
been  buried  in  the  earth  till  it  burst  and  shot  forth 
its  green  leaves — till  the  thousand  acres  were 
green  with  waving  tassels  and  lofty  spires — till 
the  stalks  were  heavy  with  golden  fruit — tilt  then 
the  squaws  watched  it  and  talked  over  it,  dreamed 
in  their  own  savage  way  of  the  comfort  and  sup- 
port it  was  to  be  to  them  in  the  winter.  Last 
week,  the  armies  of  grasshoppers,  like  a  pestilence, 
landed  in  the  country,  and  flying  over  the  river  in 
squads  and  legions,  looking  like  vast  clouds  of 
dust  against  the  horizon,  now  a  dark  spot  against 
the  clear  blue  ether,  now  visible  a  few  feet  above 
the  earth — a  vast,  buzzing,  chirping,  moving 
mass,  bearing  death  in  their  touch,  and  starvation, 
suffering,  and  want  in  their  wake — came  upon  the 
carefully  watched  corn  of  the  Yanktonites.  In  a 
single  night  it  disappeared.  The  tall,  straight 
stalks  were  bowed  down,  the  leaves,  eaten  through, 
wilted  and  died;  the  kernels,  half  ripe,  were 
sucked  of  their  strength — the  whole  field  was  de- 
stroyed. Touching  enough  to  move  the  heart  of 
the  most  stoical  was  the  sight  on  the  morrow. 

"Up  and  down  the  furrowj  all  over  the  field 
ran  the  squaws  and  children,  wailing,  and  crying 
piteously.  They  ran  to  the  stalks  and  bent  them 
over,  examining  them  mournfully  ;  they  tore  away 
the  husks  and  looked  upon  the  eaten  kernels  and 
naked  cobs  with  a  strange  look  of  savage  despair. 
Starvation  seemed  written  on  their  faces,  as  with 
sad  and  dismal  wails  and  howls  they  came  out  of 
the  field  and  looked  upon  their  little  papooses, 
who  in  sleeping  innocence  they  had  left,  some 
hung  in  blankets  to  the  fences  and  trees,  and 
others  playing  on  the  green  sward.  '  We  must 
die,  we  must  starve,'  so  utterly  helpless  did  they 
seem — so  savagely  hopeless.  The  men  wrapped 
the  blaukets  around  themselves,  and  when  the 
squaws  told  them  the  news  they  said  nothing,  did 
nothing  to  indicate  that  any  great  emotion  was 
stirring  within  them,  but  their  countenance  looked 
so  woe  begone,  so  heart-rendingly  sad,  that  if  we 
were  introduced  to  a  legion  of  people  doomed  to 
be  hanged,  they  oould  not  look  more  sad  than 
these  poor  Yanktonites." 


For  "  The  Friebd." 
"  I  had  rutber  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  bouse  of  my  God, 
than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness." 

Let  this  man  glory  in  his  illustrious  ancestor  : 
— another  bless  himself  in  a  fancied  superiority: — 
and  another  glory  in  his  riches — let  this  man 
pride  himself  for  his  fine  house  and  numerous 
servants,  and  another  gloat  upon  his  high  reputa- 
tion.   I  cannot  see  his  character  ennobled. 

He  enjoys  the  favor  of  the  great,  but  not  thy 
loving-kindness,  0  God,  which  is  better  than 
life.  Oh  death,  what  contempt  doth  thou  pour 
on  the  high  !  as  clouds  are  driven  by  the  northern 
blast;  as  snow  is  melted  by  the  sun ;  and  as  stub- 
ble is  consumed  by  the  fire;  so  vanishes  all  earthly- 
glory  at  thy  approach — look  upon  the  repository 
of  the  dead  where  the  dust  of  the  servant  and 
his  lord  are  blended  into  one. 

Miserable  they !  who  distinguish  themselves 
only  by  such  distinctions  as  arc  abolished  in  the 
grave,  and  are  of  no  avail  in  the  awful  judgment. 
With  what  blank  faces  will  they  look,  who  have 
no  other  recommendations  but  their  illustrious 
pedigree,  their  great  wealth,  and  their  renown, 
when  He  whose  life  was  lowly,  and  death  igno- 
minious, shall  sift  them  at  His  tribunal  ?  When 
every  mask  shall  be  pulled  off,  and  their  eternal 
state  be  adjusted,  not  according  to  their  owu  or 
the  world's  estimate,  but  according  to  what  they 
were  in  the  eye  of  God,  the  Judge  of  all. 

Cease  then,  O  my  soul,  to  admire  or  to  envy 
the  glory  of  the  world;  nor  esteem  them  truly 
honorable,  whose  souls  are  not  truly  great,  and 
whose  glory  will  not  descend  after  them  into  the 
grave.  It  is  thine  alone,  Oh  Kighteousness  of 
God,  that  can  lift  the  poor  from  the  dung-hill, 
the  needy  out  of  the  dust,  and  make  the  off-scour- 
iogs  of  all  thiugs,  be  the  excellent  of  the  earth. 

The  truly  great — what  though  he  be  not  a 
favorite  of  the  prince  when  he  has  power  with 
God — what  though  he  possess  not  wealth,  when 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  are  his — 
what  though  his  house  be  the  humble  cottage, 
when  the  King  of  Glory  deigns  to  come  under 
his  lowly  roof,  and  even  to  dwell  there — what 
though  his  memory  should  die  away  in  the  city 
where  he  lived,  his  memory  in  heaven  is  ever- 
lasting. 

Go  then,  O  immortal  soul  !  seek  that  honor 
which  comes  from  God  only — which  is  no  phantom 
to  mock  thy  grasp,  or  bubble  to  break  at  thy 
touch — but  a  blessed  reality — the  praise  of  meu 
cannot  bestow  it,  or  their  reproaches  take  it  away. 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  purposed  to  stain  the 
pride  of  all  other  glory;  but  this  honoi  will  never 
be  laid  in  the  dust. 


It  is  said  of  the  late  Dr.  Marsh,  that  even  his 
enemies  could  not  long  oppose  him  with  bitter- 
ness; for  he  seldom  spoke  unkind  words,  conse- 
quently the  flame  of  hatred  quickly  expired,  there 
being  no  one  to  keep  up  the  quarrel.  We  have 
here  a  curious  instauce  of  this.  A  clergyman 
published  a  pamphlet  containing  various  false 
statements  about  Dr.  Marsh,  of  which  he  took  no 
notice  :  — 

"  Shortly  afterwards,"  says  Miss  Marsh,  "  on 
some  publicoccasion,  the  benefactors  of  the  Couuty 
Hospital  were  required  to  walk  together  in  pro- 
cession. My  father  was  one  of  them,  and  the 
clergyman  who  was  appointed  to  walk  with  him 
was  the  one  who  had  attacked  him  My  father 
had  heard  his  name,  but  the  other  did  not  know 
that  his  companion  was  the  man  whom  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  calumniate.  He  became  so 
charmed  with  him  in  the  course  of  their  walk, 
that  at  the  end  of  it  he  said  to  a  friend  who  re- 
sided in  the  town,  '  Tell  me  who  wa9  my  delight- 
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ful  companion  ?  He  seems  to  be  the  beau-ideal 
of  a  christian  and  a  gentleman.'  '  He  is  the  man 
about  whom  you  have  written  in  no  measured 
terms/  was  the  reply.  The  clergyman  was  hurry- 
ing away,  when  my  father  hastened  after  him, 
took  his  hand,  and  expressed  his  cordial  good 
wishes  for  him.  The  other  was  deeply  touched 
and  at  once  went  to  bis  publisher  to  buy  up  the 
remaining  copies  of  his  pamphlet,  that  be  might 
commit  them  to  the  flames." 


EVENING  HYMN. 
Quietly  rest  the  woods  and  dales, 
Silence  round  the  hearth  prevails, 

The  world  is  all  asleep: 
Thou,  my  soul,  in  thought  arise, 
Seek  thy  Father  in  the  skies, 
And  holy  vigils  with  Him  keep. 

Sun  where  hidest  thou  thy  light? 
Art  thou  driven  hence  by  night, 
Thy  dark  and  ancient  foe? 
Go  I  another  Sun  is  mine, 
Jesus  comes  with  light  divine, 
To  cheer  my  pilgrimage  below. 

Now  that  day  has  past  away, 
Golden  stars  in  bright  array 
Bespangle  the  blue  sky  : 
Bright  and  clear,  so  would  I  stand 
When  I  hear  my  Lord's  command 
To  leave  this  earth,  and  upward  fly. 

Now  this  body  seeks  for  rest, 
From  its  vestments  all  undrest, 

Types  of  mortality  : 
Christ  shall  give  me  soon  to  wear, 
Garments  beautiful  and  fair, — 
White  robes  of  glorious  majesty. 

Weary  limbs,  now  rest  ye  here, 
Safe  from  danger  and  from  fear, 
Seek  slumber  on  this  bed  : 
Deeper  rest  ere  long  to  share, 
Other  hands  shall  soon  prepare 
My  narrow  couch  among  the  dead. 

While  my  eyes  I  gently  close, 
Stealing  o'er  me  soft  repose, 

Who  shall  my  guardian  be  ? 
Soul  and  body  now  I  leave 
(And  thou  wilt  the  trust  receive,) 
0  Israel's  Watchman  I  unto  Thee. 

0  my  friends,  from  you  this  day 
May  all  ill  have  fled  away, 

No  danger  near  have  come  ; 
Now,  my  God,  these  dear  ones  keep, 
Give  to  my  beloved  sleep, 
And  angels  send  to  guard  their  home. 


Selected. 


ANGRY  WORDS. 


Selected. 


Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken 

In  a  rash  and  thoughtless  hour, 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken 

By  their  deep  insidious  power. 
Hearts  inspired  by  warmest  feeling, 

Ne'er  before  by  anger  stirred, 
Oft  are  sent  past  human  healing, 

By  a  single  angry  word. 

Poison- drops  of  care  and  sorrow. 

Bitter  poison-drops  are  they  ; 
Weaving  for  the  coming  morrow 

Saddest  memories  of  to-day. 
Angry  words, — oh,  let  them  never 

From  the  tongue  unbridled  slip  ; 
May  the  heart's  best  impulse  ever 

Check  them  are  they  soil  the  lip. 

Love  is  much  too  pure  and  holy, 

Friendship  is  too  sacred  far, 
For  a  moment's  reckless  folly 

Thus  to  desolate  and  mar. 
Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken  ; 

Bitterest  thoughts  are  rashly  stirred  ; 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken 

By  a  single  angry  word. 

J.  Middleton. 


Cicero  and  Seneca  on  War. — We  could  not 
expect  the  heathen  to  denounce  a  custom  so  em- 
phatically their  own  ;  yet  we  find  the  wisest  and 
best  of  them  reprobating  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Cicero  speaks  of  war,  <;  contention  by  violence  as 
belonging  to  the  brutes,"  and  complains  bitterly 
of  its  effects  on  liberal  arts  and  peaceful  pursuits. 
"  All  our  noble  studies,  all  our  reputation  at  the 
bar,  all  our  professional  assiduities,  are  stricken 
from  our  hands  as  soon  as  the  alarm  of  war  is 
sounded.  Wisdom  itself,  the  mistress  of  affairs, 
is  driven  from  the  field.  Force  bears  sway.  The 
statesman  is  despised ;  the  grim  soldier  alone  is 
caressed.  Legal  proceedings  cease.  Claims  are 
asserted  and  prosecuted,  not  according  to  law  but 
by  force  of  arms." 

Seneca,  the  great  moralist  of  antiquity,  is  still 
more  strong  in  his  condemnation  of  war.  "  How 
are  we  to  treat  our  fellow  creatures  ?  Shall  we  not 
spare  the  effusion  of  blood  ?  How  small  a  matter 
not  to  hurt  him  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  every 
obligation  to  do  all  the  good  in  our  power  !  Some 
deeds  which  are  considered  as  villainous  while 
capable  of  being  prevented,  become  honorable  and 
glorious  when  they  arise  above  the  control  of  law. 
The  very  things  which,  if  men  had  done  them  in 
their  private  capacity,  they  would  expiate  with 
their  lives,  we  extol  when  perpetrated  in  regi- 
mentals at  the  bidding  of  a  general.  We  punish 
murders  and  massacres  committed  among  private 
persons;  but  what  do  we  with  wars,  the  glorious 
crime  of  murdering  whole  nations."  —  British 
Workman. 

Holiness  and  Humility, 

Holiness  and  humility  are  inseparably  connected 
together.  The  nearer  the  soul  comes  to  God,  the 
more  completely  it  is  humbled,  subdued  and  over- 
powered. It  was  when  Jub  beard  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  out  of  the  whirlwind  that  he  exclaimed, 
I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 
When  the  "  still  small  voice"  of  God  spake  to  the 
exiled  prophet  in  his  cave,  he  wrapped  his  blush- 
ing face  in  his  mantle,  and  his  whole  being  bowed 
before  the  divine  presence  and  power.  It  was 
when  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah  saw  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  and  heard  the  six-winged  seraphim 
crying  one  to  another,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts,"  that  he  cried  out,  "  Woe  is  me, 
for  I  am  undone."  It  was  after  Paul  had  been 
caught  up  into  the  third  heaven  that  he  said  of 
himself  that  he  was  "  the  least  of  all  the  saints." 
And  it  was  the  beloved  disciple,  whose  head  had 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and  whose  eyes  had 
beheld  his  glory  in  apocalyptic  vision,  whose 
meek,  child-like  spirit  has  been  the  admiration  of 
all  ages.  Thus  it  is  with  every  saint  of  God  on 
earth,  and  it  is  so  with  every  glorified  spirit  in 
heaven.  The  higher  the  soul  rises  in  holiness, 
the  deeper  it  sinks  in  humility  and  self  abasement. 
So  sings  Montgomery  : 

"  The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing, 
Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest: 
And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing, 

Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest : 
In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honor  hath  humility. 

The  saint  that  wears  heaven's  brightest  crown, 

In  lowliest  adoration  bends; 
The  weight  of  glory  bows  him  down 

The  most,  when  most  his  soul  ascends  : 
Nearest  the  throne  itself  must  be 
The  footstool  of  humility." 

A  Line  from  a  Deceased  Minis'er's  Diary. — 
Many  persons  are  seeking  after  Truth  in  natural 
ce;  but  how  few  in  spiritual  things!  The 
reason  probably  is  that,  when  found  in  the  former, 
it  exalts  the  creature;  but  when  discovered  in  the 
latter,  it  lays  him  low. 


Vampires. — Vampires,  so  called,  are  by  n 
means  peculiar  to  Brazil,  but  the  veritable  cm 
ture  insinuated  itself  into  the  company  of  Amer 
cans  which  arrived  in  that  country  recently.  Th 
writer  says : — "  A  party  of  Americans  went  u 
the  Amazon,  and  one  of  them  was  bled  so  badl 
by  a  vampire  as  to  awake,  in  a  state  of  exhaustior. 
with  a  face  like  a  corpse ;  the  foot  of  his  harx 
mock  and  the  floor  beneath  it  were  saturated  wit 
blood,  the  flow  of  which  was  staunched  with  grea 
difficulty.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  staunching  th 
blood  which  makes  the  vampire  so  dreaded,  th 
quantity  which  the  creature  requires  to  satisfy  hi 
appetite  being  comparatively  trifling.  Some  pei 
sons  seem  to  be  especially  liable  to  their  attacks 
while  others  can  sleep  in  a  room  infested  wit 
them  nightly  with  impunity.  A  gentleman  livin 
near  Para,  whose  house  stands  on  the  bank  of  a 
igarape,  tells  me  that  his  room  is  seldom  withou 
one  or  more  vampires  in  it  after  dark,  and  the 
have  never  molested  him,  although  they  have  bid 
an  unlucky  goat  in  a  shed  beneath  his  windoi 
until  the  creature  was  unable  to  stand,  and  wa 
shot  as  an  act  of  mercy.  A  young  English  lad; 
who  was  visiting  at  this  house  was  bitten  on  th 
first  night  of  her  arrival,  and  in  spite  of  the  pre 
caution  used,  was  again  bitten  a  few  days  after 
wards,  bleeding  from  a  wound  on  the  under  sid 
of  her  toe  until  much  weakened.  These  animal 
only  make  their  attacks  in  darkness,  and  a  ligh 
kept  burning  in  the  sleeping-room  is  an  effectua 
safeguard.  A  physician,  long  resident  here,  tell 
me  that,  although  poisonous  reptiles  are  somewhai  | 
plenty  in  the  province,  the  serious  accidents  fronjUJ 
this  cause  scarcely  amount  to  half  a  dozen  annu 
ally  in  a  population  of  30,000."  The  vampire  i  jfe 
a  small  species  of  bat.- — Late  Paper.  p 


For  "  The  Friend." 

One  Session  Per  Day. 

I  fully  concur  with  "A,"  in  the  seventh  numl 
ber  of  "The  Friend,"  in  his  objections  to  th| 
one  session  system.    Pupils  in  the  summer,  gen' 
erally  eat  their  breakfast  about  7  o'clock.  The; 
are  at  school  from  9  till  2  o'clock,  and  get  hom* 
to  dinner,  say  at  half-past  two,  making  seven  am 
a  half  hours  between  those  meals.    After  dinne 
they  must  commence  learning  their  lessons  fo 
next  day ;  namely,  grammar,  geography,  history 
spelling,  mental  arithmetic,  philosophy,  and  onc< 
a  week,  a  scripture  lesson.  Grammar,  besides  com 
mitting  a  portion  to  memory,  consists  of  parsing 
which,  with  beginners,  requires  constant  assistance 
(to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  system,  and  explaii 
the  principles,)  such  assistance  as  teachers  onl; 
are  capable  of  giving.    Lessons  in  geography 
consisting  of  eight  or  ten  large  verses  of  statistics 
each  verse  containing  from  thirty  to  fifty  words 
describing  the  extent  of  the  kingdoms,  the  nuin 
bers,  and  the  names  of  the  departments,  thi 
number  of  square  miles,  the  number  of  inhabi 
tants,  the  mountains,  lakes,  natural  features,  th< 
products  of  the  fields,  and  the  mines,  the  varioui 
manufactures,  the  cities  and  towns,  the  kind  oi 
government  of  each,  and  the  religion,  all  to  b( 
committed  to  memory.    Then  comes  the  history 
with  half  a  page  to  be  committed  to  memory,  anckj,, 
finally  a  spelling  lesson,  the  most  important  of  all  ||[ 
The  children  come   home  hungry,  with  theii n- 
books,  and  all  those  lessons  to  learn  in  the  after 
noon  and  evening.    They  must  be  said  the  nexl|^|,:i 
morning  at  school,  without  missing  a  word,  or  the  ki[(!] 
pupil  will  not  be  able  to  keep  his  place  in  thqji,f| 
clat-s.    Now,  whilst  the  parents,  or  some  part  oi 
the  household  are  teaching  the  children,  explain- 1 1;, 
ing  and  hearing  their  lessons  over  and  over  again, 
where  are  the  teachers  ?    They  are  either  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  the  afternoon,  or  attending  U\  tt, 
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ie  other  business,  that  may  increase  their  in- 
le.  They  point  out  to  the  pupils,  the  lessons 
>e  learned  at  home,  and  their  ushers  in  every 
ily  must  attend  to  them.  This  system  is  at- 
jed  with  several  evils.  First,  the  fasting  for 
;n  and  a  half  hours,  is  injurious  to  the  health, 
i  food  which  they  consume  is  digested  in  two 

a  half  or  three  hours,  and  hunger  is  felt  in 
t  or  four  and  a  half  hours.  Secondly,  the 
jnts  have  the  teaching  of  those  long  lessons 
ittend  to,  which  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
hers  at  school,  and  for  which  they  are  paid, 
rdly,  the  children  are  deprived  of  that  recrea- 

so  necessary  to  keep  up  their  health  and 
its.  They  come  home  discouraged  with  the 
itness  of  their  task,  and  the  fear  that  there 

be  no  recreation  for  them,  and  they  loathe 
sight  of  their  books.  But  the  remedy  for 
ie  evils  is  plain  and  easy;  namely,  let  there 
wo  sessions  per  day,  the  afternoon  session  to 
levoted  to  the  special  purpose  of  learning  and 
ting  their  lessons  to  their  teachers,  who  can 
i  the  proper  explanations  and  prevent  erroneous 
ressions.  Pupils  who  do  not  reside  in  the 
,  should  bring  their  dinners  with  them.  Were 

the  case,  those  long  statistical  lessons  in 
;raphy,  and  those  in  history  to  be  committed 
nemory,  would  soon  be  dispensed  with,  and 
;raphy  be  taught  from  maps  of  the  largest 
3  hung  on  the  wall,  a  much  more  efficient 
bod  than  teaching  from  the  small  Atlasses. 
I  to  complete  the  reconstruction,  give  the 
hers  a  more  adequate  salary,  say,  fifteen  hun- 
!  dollars  to  compensate  for  the  two  sessions; 

increase  the  price  per  session  at  least  five 
irs.  Every  patron  would  willingly  pay  this 
tional  sum,  to  be  released  from  the  burden  of 
hing  and  attending  to  those  long  lessons  at 
e,  and  the  satisfaction  for  the  removal  of 
svils  above  mentioned.  With  this  system  we 
;ld  behold, 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school." 

B. 

n  the  Ministry. — The  gospel  is  the  power  of 
unto  salvation  ;  it  is  the  glad  tidings  of  free- 
from  sin,  and  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
we  may  serve  God  in  holiness  and  righteous- 
all  the  days  of  our  life.  The  ministers  of 
gospel  are  those  who  in  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
tie  gift  and  inspiration  thereof,  preach  these 
igs  to  the  poor  and  needy,  to  the  captives,  to 
e  that  groan  under  the  pressure  of  the  body 
irruption. — 1.  Penington. 


lecdote  of  a  Laplander. — The  following  story, 
:h  we  find  in  a  late  paper,  shows  the  extreme 
ranee  and  simplicity  of  these  poor  people. 
English  travellers  were  making  an  excursion 
igh  Norwegian  Lapland,  accompanied  by  a 
)  guide ;  it  was  summer  time,  and  the  day 
extremely  hot  and  oppressive;  so,  having  to 
3  their  way  over  some  high  mountains,  they 
own  on  a  good-sized  stone  to  rest.  The  Lapp 
e  stood  at  a  respectful  distance,  but  being  in- 
tive,  as  his  people  generally  are,  he  kept  his 
firmly  fixed  on  the  Englishmen  to  observe 

they  were  doing.  One  of  the  travellers 
ened  to  wear  a  wig,  and  wishing  to  cool  his 
he  removed  it,  as  well  as  his  hat.  On  seeing 
to  him,  extraordinary  proceeding,  the  Lapp 

for  a  moment  spell-bound — he  had  never 
such  a  thing  as  a  wig  before.  He  then  beat 
lands  on  his  breast,  gave  a  most  unearthly 
,  and  subsided  into  silence.  He  made  no  re- 
,  and  the  travellers  proceeded  on  their  way; 
he  Lapp  could  not  be  persuaded  on  any  ac- 
!  to  go  near  the  Englishman  who  wore  a  wig. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Frequent  waiting  in  stillness  on  the  Lord  for 
the  renewal  of  strength,  keeps  the  mind  at  home 
in  its  proper  place  and  duty,  and  out  of  all 
unprofitable  association  and  converse,  whether 
amongst  those  of  our  own,  or  other  professions. 

Much  hurt  may  accrue  to  the  religious  mind, 
by  long  and  frequent  conversation  on  temporal 
matters,  especially  by  interesting  ourselves  un- 
necessarily in  them,  for  there  is  a  leaven  in  that 
propensity,  which  being  suffered  to  prevail,  in- 
disposes and  benumbs  the  soul,  and  prevents  its 
frequent  ascendings  in  living  aspirations  towards 
the  Fountain  of  eternal  life. — Book  of  Discipline, 
1796. 


Manual  Labor. — Hugh  Miller,  than  whom 
none  knew  better  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
belonging  to  the  lot  of  labor,  stated  the  result  of 
his  experience  to  be,  that  work,  even  the  hardest, 
is  full  of  pleasure  and  materials  for  self-improve- 
ment. He  held  honest  labor  to  be  the  best  of 
teachers,  and  that  the  school  of  toil  is  the  noblest 
of  schools — save  only  the  christian  one — that  it  is 
a  school  in  which  the  ability  of  being  useful  is 
imparted,  the  spirit  of  independence  learned,  and 
the  habit  of  persevering  effort  acquired.  He  was 
even  of  opinion  that  the  training  of  the  mechanic, 
by  the  exercise  which  it  gives  to  his  observant 
faculties,  from  his  daily  dealing  with  things,  ac- 
tual and  practical,  and  the  close  experience  of  life 
which  he  acquires,  better  fits  him  for  picking  his 
way  through  the  journey  of  life,  and  is  more  favor- 
able to  his  growth  as  a  man,  emphatically  speak- 
ing, than  the  training  afforded  by  any  other  con- 
dition.— British  Workman. 

Our  insidious  adversary  will  not  fail  to  prompt 
to  any  exercises  calculated  to  prevent  our  seeking 
after  that  knowledge  which  giveth  life;  and  the 
more  plausible  the  engagement  of  mind,  the  less 
we  suspect  that  a  snare  lies  beneath.  It  is  no 
matter  to  him,  how  near  the  christians'  path  we 
may  tread,  if  not  in  it; — we  are  more  lulled  into 
mistaken  security  :  even  under  the  semblance  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  our  attention 
may  be  so  unsuspectingly  but  completely  en- 
grossed, that  the  great  work  of  laboring  in  our 
own  vineyards,  of  seeking  salvation  in  our  own 
hearts,  may  be  overlooked  and  neglected.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  by  what  bait  the  grand  ad- 
versary succeeds;  his  purpose  is  fully  accom- 
plished, if  we  are  but  kept  destitute  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  life  eternal. — Daniel  Wheeler. 

Progress  of  Australia. — In  1865  the  imports 
into  the  Australian  colonies  reached  £35,000,000, 
and  the  exports  £30,000,000.  Within  the  last 
sixteen  years  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  have 
yielded  £150,000,000  worth  of  gold,  and  New 
South  Wales  has  produced  5,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
South  Australia  has  also,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  exported  £5,000,000  worth  of  copper.  The 
tonnage  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  Australian 
ports  in  1865  was  2,000,000,  and  a  similar  amount 
of  tonnage  left  those  ports  during  the  same  period. 
Forty  years  ago  the  number  of  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep  in  Australia,  was  under  400,000  ;  the  num- 
ber is  now  nearly  35,000,000. — Late  Paper. 

The  Secret. — I  am  prostrate,  but  reconciled  and 
happy.  I  have  found  in  Christ  a  happiness  I  did 
not  think  existed  on  this  side  the  grave.  I  have 
been  seeking  religion  for  years  by  reason,  but  I 
could  not  get  it;  and  I  have  found  it  by  becoming 
a  little  child.  That  is  the  secret.  Let  me  advise 
every  man  to  get  it  in  that  way,  then  he  will  see 
all  its  beauties.  Reason  is  nothing. — Dr.  Gordon. 


A  great  many  people  never  think  when  they 
are  reading;  they  just  run  over  the  words,  and 
thus  go  over  a  volume  without  any  impression 
being  left  on  the  mind.  Yet  some  of  these  peo- 
ple would  laugh  at  the  man  who  borrowed  a  dic- 
tionary, believing  it  to  be  a  novel,  and,  after 
patiently  reading  it,  said,  "  this  is  the  strangest 
author  I  ever  met  with  ;  he  never  writes  three 
lines  on  the  same  subject!" — Late  Paper. 
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[We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  printed  Minutes 
of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  condensed  extracts  :] 

At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
by  adjournments  from  the  30th  of  the  9th  mo. 
to  3rd  of  the  lOrfi  inclusive,  1867. 

Reports  were  received  from  all  the  Quarterly 
Meetings.    The  representatives  are  from  : 

*          *  *  *        *         *  * 

Who  were  all  present  except  two  for  whose  ab- 
sence satisfactory  reasons  were  given. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  Ministers 
and  Elders  produced  a  minute  of  unity  and  con- 
currence for  Samuel  Cope,  a  Minister  from  Brad- 
ford Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  dated  the  7th  of  8th 
nio.,  1867,  endorsed  by  Cain  Quarter,  held  the 
16th  of  the  8th  mo.,  1867,  setting  him  at  liberty 
to  attend  this  meeting,  and  for  religions  services 
within  its  limits.  Also  one  for  Ebenezer  Worth, 
an  elder,  companion  for  our  friend  Samuel  Cope, 
from  same  Monthly  Meeting,  dated  9th  mo.  4th, 
1867.    They  are  acceptably  in  attendance. 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  examine 
the  Treasurer's  account,  report  the  state  thereof 
to  a  future  sitting,  what  sum,  if  any,  be  raised 
the  ensuing  year;  also  the  name  of  a  Friend  for 
Treasurer,  viz.  *  * 

The  proposition  of  Stillwater  and  Pennsville 
Quarterly  Meetings  on  the  request  of  Hickory 
Grove,  Coal  Creek  and  Springville  Monthly  Meet- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting, 
being  read  and  considered,  was  united  with  : — 
The  Meeting  to  be  called  Hickory  Grove  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  to  be  opened  on  the  4th  Seventh 
day  in  the  5th  mo.  next,  at  11  o'clock,  at  Hickory 
Grove;  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  the 
day  preceding  at  the  same  hour,  and  thereafter 
on  the  4th  Seventh-day  in  the  2nd,  5th,  8th  and 
11th  mos.:  at  Hickory  Grove  in  2nd  and  11th 
mos.,  at  Coal  Creek  in  the  5th  mo.,  and  Spriutr- 
ville  in  the  8th  mo.,  and  they  are  directed  to 
forward  their  reports  to  this  meeting  next  year: 
and  *  *  *  are  appointed  in  conjunction  with 
a  like  committee  of  women  Friends  to  attend  the 
opening  thereof  and  report  of  their  care  therein 
next  year. 

Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  informs  that  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting  is  without  a  correspondent  (by 
the  death  of  Jehu  Fawcett)  the  representatives 
from  that  Quarter  are  desired  to  confer  together 
and  propose  to  a  future  sitting  a  Friend  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

Springfield  Quarterly  Meeting  informs  that 
Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting  is  without  a 
correspondent  (in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
Robert  Ellyson  without  its  limits)  the  representa- 
tives from  that  Quarter  are  desired  to  confer  to- 
gether and  propose  to  a  future  sitting  a  Friend  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  * 

The  representatives  are  desired  to  confer  to- 
gether and  propose  to  the  next  sitting  the  name 
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of  a  Friend  for  Clerk  the  present  year,  and  one 
for  assistant;  also  the  names  of  two  Friends  for 
messengers  to  the  Women's  Meeting. 

Then  adjourned  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Third-day  of  the  week  and  1st  of  10th  mo. 
the  Meeting  gathered  near  the  time  to  which  it 
was  adjourned. — Nathan  Hall,  in  behalf  of  the 
representatives  reported  that  they  had  conferred 
together  and  were  united  in  offering  the  name  of 
Asa  Branson  for  Clerk  and  Edward  Stratton  for 
assistant,  which  being  united  with  by  the  meet- 
ing, they  were  appointed  to  the  service.  He  also 
reported  that  they  were  united  in  offering  the 
names  of  Joseph  Wilson  and  Jacob  Branson  for 
Messengers  to  the  Women's  Meeting,  which  was 
also  united  with  and  they  appointed  to  the  ser 
vice. 

The  queries  were  all  read  and  answers  thereto 
from  the  Quarterly  Meetings.    The  following  is 

a  summary  thereof. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  ANNUAL  QUERIES. 

First. — A  preparative  Meeting  established  at 
Hopewell  in  Linn  county,  Iowa,  a  branch  of  the 
Springville  Monthly  Meeting. 

Second. — A  good  degree  of  encouragement  has 
been  given  to  schools  for  the  education  of  our 
youth  under  the  tuition  of  teachers  in  member- 
ship with  us. 

Third. — Endeavors  are  used  to  read  and  answer 
the  queries  as  directed. 

*  *  *  are  appointed  to  assist  the  Clerk 
in  preparing  a  suitable  minute  embracing  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  meeting  and  produce  it  to  a  future 
sitting. 

Then  adjourned  to  3  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
noon. 

Fourth  day  afternoon  and  2nd  of  10th  month, 
the  meeting  gathered  pursuant  to  adjournment. — 
The  committee  for  the  purpose  produced  the  fol- 
lowing which  was  satisfactory  to  the  meeting. 

On  entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  state 
of  our  religious  Society,  within  our  limits,  we 
have,  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  to  acknowledge 
that  the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church  has  spread 
over  us  the  canopy  of  his  love,  under  which  the 
meeting  was  brought  into  exercise  for  the  best 
welfare  of  our  members,  both  those  that  are  pre-  ' 
sent  on  this  interesting  occasion,  and  those  who 
have  not  been  in  attendance  of  this  meeting;  and 
we  salute  you  in  the  language  of  the  apostle, 
"  Grace,  mercy  and  peace  be  multiplied  among 
you  through  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  our 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.".  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
deep  concern  on  being  informed  by  the  answers 
to  the  Queries  of  deficiencies  in  the  faithful 
support  of  some  of  the  precious  testimony,  all  of 
which  we  continue  to  believe  have  been  laid  upon 
us  by  Him  who  first  loved  us  and  called  us  by 
his  grace  to  be  a  peculiar  people  to  himself. 

We  regard  neglecting  the  regular  attendance 
of  our  religious  meetings  on  worldly  considera- 
tions, as  a  great  inlet  to  weakness  to  such,  and 
retards  their  growth  in  the  Truth.  We  therefore 
beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
that  ye  present  your  bodies  on  these  occasions,  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which 
is  your  reasonable  service;  and  be  not  conformed 
to  this  world,  but  suffer  the  transforming  power 
of  Truth  so  to  operate  on  your  minds  as  to  enable 
you  to  prove  what  is  that  good  and  acceptable  and 
perfect  will  of  God.  Thus  would  our  love  to 
Him,  and  one  unto  another,  increase  and  abound, 
and  we  should  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the  injunctions 
of  our  Holy  Head  and  High  Priest  r  "  Let  your 
lights  so  shine  before  men,  that  others  seeing 
your  good  works,  may  glorify  your  Father  who  is 
in  Heaven." 


It  has  been  a  comfort  to  us  to  see  this  meet- 
ing attended  by  so  large  a  portion  of  our  younger 
members,  who,  by  their  orderly  demeanor  and 
solid  deportment,  have  cheered  the  spirits  of 
their  elder  brethren,  and  afresh  given  rise  to  the 
hope  that  the  preparing  hand  of  the  Lord  has 
been  laid  upon  them  for  his  services.  Patiently 
abide  and  endure,  we  entreat  you  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  all  the  further  turnings  and  overturnings 
of  his  hand  upon  you,  for  as  you  keep  under  it, 
you  may  rest  assured  His  promise  will  be  fulfilled 
to  you,  "I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 
Avoid,  we  beseech  you,  substituting  any  work  of 
your  own  planning  or  devising;  remember  for 
your  admonition  the  complaint  made  against  an- 
cient Israel,  My  people  have  forsaken  me,  the 
Fountain  of  living  waters,  and  have  hewn  out 
unto  themselves  cisterns,  broken  cisterns  that  can 
hold  no  water. 

In  adverting  to  this  subject  we  have  particu- 
larly had  before  us,  on  this  occasion,  the  joining 
in  associations  such  as  "Free  Masons,"  "Odd 
Fellows,"  "  Good  Templars,"  and  those  of  kin- 
dred character  as  being  calculated  to  lead  away 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  way  which  leads  to 
life  eternal,  to  gain  which  is  more  important  than 
any  earthly  consideration,  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  question  of  our  Saviour  :  "What  will  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul,  or  what  would  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul  ?" 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding 
School  made  the  following  report,  which  was  sat- 
isfactory to  the  meeting;  they  also  produced  a 
revised  circular,  wliich  was  united  with  and 
directed  to  be  printed  : 

Amount  charged  for  board  and  tuition  for  ses- 
sion ending  Third  month  21st,  1867,  for  an 
average  of  about  48  i  pupils,  .  .  $2913  71 
From  other  sources,        .       .       .     1717  25 


Making,  $4630  96 

Expenditures,        ....      4535  22 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  school  of     .       $95  74 
Amount  charged  for  board  and  tuition 
for  session  ending  Ninth  month  12th, 
1867,  for  an  average  of  about  thirty 

pupils,   1509  94 

From  other  sources,  .       .       .    1483  92 


Making,  ....  $2993  86 

Expenditures,  ....    2753  56 


Balance  in  favor  of  school  for  session,  240  30 
And  a  balance  for  the  year  of  .  .  336  04 
From  a  settlement  with  the  Treasurer,  it  ap- 
pears there  is  interest  on  the  Benevolent  Fund 
due  to 

Redstone  Quarter,  .  .  $16  57 
Short  Creek,  .  .  .  24  90 
Salem,  .       .       .       24  30 

Stillwater,  .  .  .  42  62 
Springfield,  .  .  .  18  97 
Pennsville,  .  .  .  34  86 
The  financial  condition  of  the  school  at  the 

close  of  last  session,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 

is  as  follows,  viz  : 

Assets,   $2033  32 

Deduct  debts  owing  by  the  Institution,   1020  70 

Balance,  $1012  62 

****** 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  voluntary  contributions  from  our 
members  have  been  received  amounting  to  $255, 
whioh  has  been  expended  in  repairs. 


There  has  been  an  additional  sum  of  $177.! 
subscribed,  seventy-five  of  which  was  a  donatii 
from  Womens'  Yearly  Meeting,  all  of  which  h 
been  expended  for  bedding.  Also  a  private  dor 
tion  of  considerable  amount  of  carpeting,  be 
ding,  &c. 

Meetings  for  worship  have  been  regularly  he 
twice  in  the  week,  in  which  many  of  the  schols 
have  evinced  a  thoughtfulness  and  orderly  depo 
ment  becoming  the  occasion,  and  we  have  reasi 
to  believe  that  the  original  design  in  the  establis 
ment  of  the  Institution  has  been  in  a  good  degr 
carried  out. 

The  acting  committee  having  prepared  a  revis 
circular  with  a  view  to  its  circulation  among  o 
members,  which,  being  read  and  approved,  w 
directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
Asa  Garretson, 

Tenth  month  2d,  1867.  Clerk  for  the  day 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  siD 
last  year  were  read  and  its  proceedings  approve 

The  representatives  from  Springfield  Quart- 
reported  that  they  were  united  in  offering  t 
name  of  Lindsey  Cobbs,  for  Correspondent  1 
Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  which  a 
satisfactory  and  he  appointed  to  the  service — 8 
dress  Damascoville,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  representatives  from  Salem  Quarter  cc 
ferred  together  and  were  united  in  offering  t 
name  of  Samuel  Street,  for  Correspondent  tj 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  also  satisfi 
tory  and  he  appointed  to  the  service — addr< 
Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 

From  the  Reports  of  the  Quarters  on  Primai 
Schools  there  are  917  children  within  our  lim  I 
of  a  suitable  age  to  go  to  school;  326  have  it 
tended  Friends'  Schools  exclusively;  368  ha 
attended  District  Schools  exclusively ;  148  hai 
attended  Friends'  District  and  Subscriptii 
Schools;  75  have  not  been  going  to  school  tj 
past  year,  most  of  whom  have  been  receiving  | 
struction  at  home.  Twenty  schools  have  be  i 
taught  under  the  care  of  Monthly  Meetings,  twoh 
two  months,  twelve  for  three  months,  one  for  fij 
months,  and  five  for  six  months,  and  two  fam  j 
schools  for  three  months  each,  and  one  for  i 
weeks.  The  subject  is  again  recommended  tot 
particular  care  of  subordinate  Meetings,  and  Qu 
terly  Meetings  to  send  up  accounts  as  heretofo 

The  Committee  to  settle  with  the  Treasurer,  &. 
made  the  following  report,  which  was  satisfactc 
to  the  meeting,  and  the  Friend  therein  nam 
continued  Treasurer,  and  the  Quarters  are  direel 
to  raise  their  proportions  of  the  sum  named  a 
forward  to  the  Treasurer  in  the  5th  month  nea  | 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *m 

Martha  Holloway,  an  elder  and  member 
Flushing  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  J 
parted  this  life  the  4th  of  12th  month,  1866,  , 
the  79th  year  of  her  age. 

William  Heald,  an  elder  and  member  of  J 
dleton  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  depa 
this  life  the  6th  of  the  4th  month,  1867,  in 
102d  year  of  his  age. 

Martha  Ashton,  an  elder  and  member  of 
dleton  Monthly  and  Carmel  Particular  Meeti 
departed  this  life  the  13th  of  1st  month,  1867 
the  84th  year  of  her  age. 

Nathan  P.  Hall,  an  elder  and  member  of  W 
dleton  Monthly  and  Carmel  Particular  Meeti 
departed  this  life  the  19th  of  5th  mo.,  1867, 
the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

Then  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Fifth-day  morning  and  3d  of  10th  month, 
meeting  again  assembled. — Two  memorials  w 
forwarded  by  the  Meetiug  for  Sufferings,  one  c 
cerning  Hannah  Dixon,  of  Coal  Creek  Mont 
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ting  of  Friends,  and  the  other  concerning 
orah  Branson,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Rebecca 
json,  and  who  departed  this  life  on  the  25th 
ith  mo.,  1822,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age, 
i  read  to  our  comfort  and  edification,  and 
jted  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  further 
therein. 

he  meeting  having  brought  its  business  to  a 
with  a  little  increase  of  faith  that  we  are 
regarded  by  Him  who  careth  for  the  sparrows 
ludes  to  meet  again  at  the  same  time  and 
;  next  year  if  permitted. 

Asa  Branson,  Clerk. 


ur  readers  may  recollect  that  a  special  tneet- 
)f  "  The  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 

and  its  vicinity  for  the  relief  of  colored 
dmen,"  was  held  in  this  city  on  the  10th 
io,  the  minutes  of  which  were  published  in 
ighth  number.  That  meeting  was  adjourned 
le  evening  of  the  5th  inst.,  at  7J  o'clock,  to 
eld  in  the  meeting-house  at  the  corner  of 
i  and  Fourth  streets.  We  hope  that  every 
ad  who  can,  without  great  inconvenience, 
be  present  at  this  meeting, 
le  progress  made  in  the  highly  important 

of  school  education,  the  evidence  afforded 
le  good  already  resulting  from  the  tuition 
l,  and  the  critical  position  in  which  the  in- 
ts  of  the  colored  population  are  now  placed, 
e  this  benevolent  work  with  renewed  com- 
lation,  and  add  other  strong  claims  to  those 
iofore  urged  for  continued  and  liberal  assis- 

ider  a  feeling  that  the  whole  duty  resting  on 
ids  towards  the  freedmen  has  not  yet  been 
larged,  and  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them 
ercise  their  accustomed  liberality,  and  supply 
funds  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Is  now,  or  soon  to  be  in  operation,  a  com- 
e  was  appointed  at  the  meeting  in  the  10th 

h,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Executive 
d,  in  taking  such  measures  as  will  recall  this 
ct  to  Friends'  consideration,  and  be  likely 
cure  the  money  required. 

hen  our  Association  began  its  labors,  it  was 
swer  to  the  wail  of  suffering  and  woe,  that 
from  the  crowds  of  helpless  men,  women 
children  who  had  escaped  or  been  driven 
their  former  homes,  and  willingly  braved 
er  and  nakedness  in  order  to  feel  that  they 
free.    Their  cry  of  distress  rang  across  the 
nent,  stirred  the  hearts  and  awakened  the 
athy  of  the  whole  loyal  population,  which, 
t  as  with  the  heart  of  one  man,  responded 
ptly  and  generously  by  supplying  the  means 
ieve  their  pressing  needs.    The  Government, 
>us  to  weaken  the  rebel  slaveholders,  and  to 
itself  of  the  physical  aid  of  the  emancipated 

i,  as  also  influenced  by  christian  charity,  ex- 
d  its  powerful  hand  to  help  them,  and 
ily  created  the  necessary  organization  to  in- 

their  condition,  and  supply  food  to  keep 
from  perishing. 

lends  participated  largely  in  the  feeling  thus 
ally  excited,  and  felt  there  was  also  a  peculiar 
ition  restiug  on  them,  as  the  long  ackuowl- 
l  friends  of  the  negro  and  advocates  of  his 
i,  to  take  immediate  steps  for  dispensing,  so 
3  they  were  able,  relief  to  their  physical 
i,  and  for  affording  them  such  other  assistance 
:  exigency  demanded.  To  do  this  judiciously 
effectively,  the  Association  was  projected 
uickly  organized, 
is  well  known,  it  was  soon  found,  that 
;h  the  lelief  of  physical  wants  required  the 
ittention,  yet  there  were  others,  which,  if 


they  did  not  claim  as  immediate  relief,  could  not 
be  long  neglected,  and  Friends  stand  acquitted  of 
the  responsibility  pressing  on  them.  It  was  clearly 
seen,  that  to  enable  the  freedmen  to  escape  future 
oppression,  in  a  community  grown  reckless  of 
trampling  on  their  rights,  and  to  enjoy  the  stand- 
ing of  freemen,  they  must  acquire  at  least,  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education.  Hence  arose 
the  educational  system,  and  the  happy  results 
speedily  obtained  by  it,  drew  from  Friends,  where 
it  was  known,  approbation  and  encouragement. 
It  has  thus  been  kept  up  and  extended,  until  now 
there  are  forty  schools  under  the  care  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  the  patronage  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  good  these  schools  are  conferring  on  the 
colored  population  of  the  South,  and  on  our  whole 
country,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  Congress  has 
conferred  the  same  civil  rights  on  that  population 
in  the  Southern  States,  as  have  heretofore  been 
possessed  by  the  whites  exclusively,  and  the  black 
man  has  shown  that  he  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
gift,  and  that  if  the  ordinary  means  of  educatiou 
are  placed  within  his  reach,  he  will  soon  qualify 
himself  to  perform  with  credit,  the  duties  con- 
nected with  his  new  position. 

But  it  is  apparent  that  a  re-action  is  taking 
place  in  the  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people,  from  that  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blacks,  which  was  so  strongly  called  forth  by  the 
events  of  the  war;  and  already  there  are  unmistak- 
ableindications,  thatthislong-oppressed  people  will 
require  the  continued  support  of  their  true  friends, 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  the  standing  to  which, 
under  the  remarkable  providences  of  the  last  six 
years,  they  have  attained. 

In  no  other  way  can  we  so  effectually  render 
them  that  support,  as  by  imparting  to  theoi  literary 
and  religious  instruction.  They  attach  a  high 
value  to  both;  eagerly  resort  to  our  schools,  and 
thankfully  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  tracts 
distributed  among  them.  Our  schools  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation  and  our  teachers  engaged  for 
the  next  session.  But  the  treasury  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  exhausted,  and  no  little  money  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  expenses.  The  want  is 
pressing  at  the  present  moment. 

The  question  is  then  brought  home  to  every 
Friend,  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  this  may  come, 
shall  I  withdraw  my  aid  from  such  an  unexcep- 
tionable work  of  christian  benevolence,  and  thus 
contribute  to  break  down  a  well-working  system, 
that  is  conferring  so  much  good  on  my  poor, 
ignorant,  struggling  fellow  creatures,  who  have 
heretofore  known  little  in  life  but  unrequited  toil 
and  unpitied  suffering?  We  venture  to  believe 
that  the  answer  will  be  in  the  negative,  and  that 
as  heretofore,  so  now,  the  appeal  for  funds  will 
not  be  in  vain. 


The  Fenns  and  Peningtons  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  in  their  Domestic  and  Religious  Life  : 
illustrated  by  Original  Family  Letters ;  also  inci- 
dental Notices  of  their  friend  Thomas  Ellwood, 
with  some  of  his  unpublished  Verses'.    By  Maria 


lished,  we  have  been  surprised  and  gratified  by 
finding  so  much  new  and  interesting  matter,  illus- 
trative of  the  characters  and  domestic  life  of  thoBe 
distinguished  individuals,  as  is  laid  before  the 
reader  in  this  work.  The  account  of  the  early 
life  of  Mary  Proude,  afterwards  Mary  Sprignett, 
and  ultimately  Mary  Penington,  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  information  gleaned  respecting 
her  daughter  Guli,  who  was  William  Penn's  first 
wife,  is  also  calculated  to  heighten  the  impression 
of  her  lovely  character,  produced  by  T.  Ellwuod's 
graphic  notices  of  her.  We  believe  there  is  noth- 
ing new  respecting  T.  Ellwood,  excepting  several 
of  his  poetical  productions,  never  before  published. 
Some  of  these  evince  feeling  deep  aud  pure,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  poet's  art,  though  not  always 
to  be  commended  for  their  rhythm  and  easy 
flow. 

Our  early  Friends  were  indeed  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple. The  spirit  of  their  religion  pervaded  their 
whole  life,  manifesting  itself  in  their  language, 
their  manners,  their  domestic  arrangements,  their 
social  habits  and  their  daily  intercourse  with  the 
world.  We  would  rejoice  if  this  work,  which 
jjives  such  interesting  insight  of  the  families  at 
Chalfout  and  Rickmanhui st,  would  stimulate  the 
disposition  among  Friends  of  the  present  day  to 
make  themselves  more  familiar  with  the  biogra- 
phies and  journals  of  those  eminent  men  and 
women  who  were  the  instruments  in  gathering  the 
Society,  and  more  especially  were  they  induced 
thereby  to  live  up  to  the  religious  profession  they 
make,  as  consistently  as  did  those  noble  minded 
but  persecuted  and  suffering  christians. 

We  commend  the  work  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Italy  contiuues  excited  in  relation  to  the 
possession  of  Rome  and  political  matters  generally.  A 
Florence  dispatch  says,  that  the  popular  agitation  is 
very  great,  aud  an  extremely  bitter  feeling  is  shown 
against  Fiance,  while  the  government  of  the  king  is 
loaded  with  reproaches  for  yielding  to  the  dictation  of 
Napoleon.  The  king  had  made  an  attempt  to  form  a 
new  ministry  with  Cialdir.i  at  its  head,  hut  his  efforts 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  Cialdini  tailing  to  find  proper 
colleagues  has  declined,  and  advises  the  retention  of 
Ratazzi.  Garibaldi  has  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
government  in  making  his  escape  from  Caprera.  Soon 
after  reaching  the  main  land  he  joined  his  son  Meuotti, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary 
forces.  A  dispatch  of  the  26th  says:  ''Garibaldi  is 
marching  on  Rome  in  two  columns,  and  is  uow  at  Monte 
Retondi,  in  sight  of  the  city.  The  Papal  troops  have 
retired  ricrhting  desperately.  The  city  of  Rome  is  in  a 
state  of  siege.  The  Garibaldians  have  retaken  Bagnarea. 
The  Paris  Moniteur  says  the  Toulon  Meet  is  ordered  to 
sail  for  the  coast  of  Italy  immediately. 

Dispatches  from  Constantinople  state  that  <  luiar  Pasha 
has  been  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Can- 
dia  and  ordered  to  the  Danube,  and  that  Hussein  Pasha 
has  been  commissioned  to  succeed  him. 

The  Diet  of  Baden  ha3  sanctioned  the  North  /.ollverein 
and  Prussian  alliance,  and  it  is  expected  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden  will  soon  join  the  North  German  Con- 
federation. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  has  advanced  its  rate  of  dis- 
count to  3  per  cent. 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  arrived  in  Paris 

,,-  ....      i-  n  i  ,   .I  i  on  the  23d,  and  was  received  at  the  railway  station  bv 

Webb,  author  of  '^The  Fells  of  Swathmore  Hall  j  lhe  Emperor  Napoleon.   Tbe  Mtmilflir        „„.  visit  ,;, 

and  their  Friends.  the  Austrian  Emperor  adds  a  new  pledge  of  amity  to  the 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  work  of  four  huu- :  cordial  relations  establish)  d  bel  ween  France  and  Aus- 

dred  and  thirty  pages  with  the  above  title,  from  tria.    The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Prance  had  increasi  d 

our  frieud  Edward  Penington,  Jr.  (who  is  a  lineal 

descendant  from  I    Penington)  Booksellei  »uu ,  t0  unite  wUh  France  m  B  general  conference  for  the  set- 
Importer,  No.  127  South  Seventh  street,  1  tula-  tlement  of  the  Roman  qucstiou  and  tbe  pacification  of 
delphia,  who,  we  understand  has  received  from  J  Italy 
London  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  supply  the 
demand  in  this  country. 

Having  been  long  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
lives  of  I.  Penington  and  William  Penn,  as  do 
pioted  in  works  respecting  them,  previously  pub- 


14,000,000  francs  during  tbe  previous  week.    It  is  re- 
Bookseller  and  ^  uortel^  tnttl  Napoleon  has  requested  the  European  Powers 


All  the  German  States  which  are  not  members  of  the 
confederation,  will  sigu  the  new  postal  treaty  concluded 
between  the  confederation  of  the  north  and  the  United 
States.  The  Austrian  Reichstraih  has  passed  a  bill 
which  legalizes  all  civil  marriages. 

The  laboring  population  of  Brittany  is  suffering  from 
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want  of  employment  and  scarcity  of  food.  Crowds  have 
gathered  in  the  towns  clamoring  for  bread,  and  in  some 
places  attempts  were  made  to  pillage  the  bakeries. 

It  is  said  that  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool,  which 
suspended  recently,  cannot  resume  business,  and  that  its 
affairs  are  in  a  hopeless  condition.  It  is  reported  that  a 
Fenian  cruiser  has  been  captured  by  a  British  gun-boat 
off  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  from  China  that  a  great 
battle  has  been  fought  between  the  rebel  army  and  the 
Tartar  force  of  the  Euperor.  The  Chinese  Imperialists 
were  defeated.  The  battle  took  place  thirty  miles  from 
Pekin,  which  was  in  great  danger. 

The  election  returns  trom  a  large  part  of  Mexico,  leave 
but  little  doubt  that  Juarez  has  been  re-elected  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Republic.  The  Austrian  Admiral  Tegethoff, 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
remains  of  Maximilian,  and  was  about  to  leave  Mexico 
without  them. 

Advices  from  Balize,  Honduras,  to  the  20th  inst.,  state 
that  Governor  Austin  has  been  removed  on  account  of 
illegal  partiality  he  had  shown  to  the  insurgents  from 
the  Southern  States,  in  giving  them  certain  lands.  All 
the  o-rants  made  by  him  have  been  annulled  by  the 
British  government,  and  James  Landon  has  been  ap- 
pointed his  successor  as  Governor  of  Honduras. 

An  arrival  from  the  Island  of  Hayti  brings  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Salnave 
has  ended. 

Later  dispatches  state  that  the  French  expedition  of 
iron  steamers  and  transports  with  troops,  had  sailed 
from  Toulon  direct  to  Civita  Vecchia.  A  Florence 
dispatch  says,  the  soldiers  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
have  refused  to  fight  against  the  Garibaldians  ;  and  that 
the  expectation  was  general  that  a  thoroughly  radical 
ministry  would  now  be  formed,  whose  policy  will  be 
devoted  to  making  Rome  the  capital  of  Italy. 

Consols  94  7-16.  U.  S.  5-20's  69$.  Middling  uplands 
cotton,  8%d. ;  Orleans,  9$<2.  California  wheat,  16s.  3d. 
per  100  lbs.    Red  wheat,  14s.  3d. 

United  States. — Indian  Affairs. — Gov.  Crawford  and 
Senator  Ross,  of  Kansas,  arrived  at  Topeka  on  the  25lh, 
having  left  the  Indiau  Commissioners  at  Medicine  Lodge 
Creek  on  the  22d.  They  express  tbe  opinion  that  a 
satisfactory  treaty  will  be  made  with  the  Indians. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  264,  including:  27 
deaths  of  cholera  among  the  seamen  at  the  Navy  Yard. 

Virginia. — The  official  returns  of  the  late  election  in 
Virginia,  indicate  the  election  of  thirty  conservatives 
and  sixty  radicals.  Eighteen  of  the  latter  are  colored 
men.  Sixty-five  counties  give  70,777  votes  for,  and 
44,925  against  a  convention.  A  number  of  counties 
were  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

Alabama. — General  Pope  has  directed  the  Alabama 
Convention  to  assemble  at  Montgomery  on  the  5th  of 
tbe  Eleventh  month.  Fourteen  of  the  delegates  are 
colored  men. 

New  Orleans. — The  yellow  fever  has  greatly  abated. 
On  the  26th  there  were  only  12  deaths  from  that  disease. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  364. 

Jefferson  Davis. — Chief  Justice  Chase  has  written  a 
letter  to  Judge  Underwood,  saying  that  he  will  be  pre- 
sent in  Richmond  at  the  opening  of  the  United  States 
Court,  early  in  this  month,  and  will  be  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  trial  as  soon  as  the  court  opens,  if  the  counsel 
of  Jefferson  Davis  desire  it.  The  bond  given  by  tbe 
accused  does  not  require  his  attendance  before  the  fourth 
Second-day  in  the  Eleventh  month.  The  Chief  Justice 
will  not  remain  in  Richmond  after  the  meeting  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Twelfth  month. 

Tennessee. — The  Legislature  has  enacted  a  law  making 
it  punishable  for  common  carriers  to  make  any  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  color.  This  places  colored  per- 
sons on  an  equality  with  whites  on  the  railroads  and 
other  conveyances  in  the  State. 

North  Carolina. — Very  few  colored  delegates  to  the 
convention  have  been  elected  in  this  State,  the  whites 
having  a  majority  of  about  25,000,  and  the  conserva- 
tives will  doubtless  control  that  body. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Postmaster-General  has,  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  new  postal  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  called  for  proposals  for 
carrying  the  United  States  mails  thither  after  tbe  first 
of  the  year  1868. 

Vicksburg  is  getting  seriously  alarmed  lest  the  canal 
dug  during  the  war,  which  was  so  much  derided  at  the 
time,  should  really  become  the  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, thus  making  Vicksburg  an  inland  city. 

The  United  States  government,  in  its  first  expedition 
to  Alaska,  sent  a  steam  fire  engine  and  an  assortment  of 
domestic  animals  and  poultry.  Sitka  is  to  be  settled 
according  to  American  ideas,  and  as  no  town  can  get 
along  without  fire  companies,  Sitka  is  to  have  one  in 
full  operation. 


The  towns  of  Brazos,  Santiago  and  Brownsville, 
Texas,  Matamoras  and  Bagdad,  in  Mexico,  were  exten- 
sively damaged  by  the  storm  which  recently  devasted 
Galveston. 

Nova  Scotia  gold  in  ingots,  to  tbe  value  of  $32,000, 
was  recently  sent  from  Halifax  to  Boston. 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  advocates  the 
making  of  a  ship  canal  through  the  Florida  peninsula. 
Such  a  canal  would  be  less  than  a  hundred  miles  long, 
and  would  shorten  the  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  New 
York  several  days,  and  be  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
dangers  of  the  Florida  coast. 

The  committee  of  the  San  Frincisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  practicability  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Colorado  river,  has  made  a  favorable  report. 

A  treaty  recently  made  wilh  tbe  Kiowa  and  Camanche 
Indians  gives-  tbem  3,500,000  acres  of  land,  embraced 
between  the  north  fork  of  the  Red  river  and  the  Red 
river,  being  the  southwest  corner  of  the  present  Indian 
territory  with  a  portion  of  Texas.  There  will  not  be 
less  than  800  acres  to  each  man,  woman  and  child. 
Each  Indian  is  to  have  a  suit  of  clothes  annually,  and 
$25,000  will  be  expended  yearly  for  such  articles  as  the 
Indians  most  need.  The  Indians  agree  to  let  all  the 
railroads  be  built,  and  especially  the  Smoky  Hill  and 
Platte  roads,  and  agree  to  keep  a  lasting  peace,  to  cap- 
ture no  women  or  children,  and  to  attack  no  more 
trains. 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  28th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold  142$. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  112J;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  107-J- ;  ditto. 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  100$.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8.50 
P9.50.  Shipping  Ohio,  $10.10  a  $11.20.  St.  Louis 
extra,  $12.75  a  $16.10.  No.  1  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
.35  a  $2.38  ;  amber  State,  $2.75  ;  white  Gennessee,  $3 
a  $3.10.  Oats,  81  a  82  cts.  Western  rye,  $1.68.  Yel- 
low corn,  $1.45  ;  southern  white,  $1.62.  Middling  up- 
lands cotton,  20;  Orleans,  21  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  12  cts. 
a  12-f  cts.;  refined,  16-f  cts.  Philadelphia. — Flour  at  all 
rates  from  $8.50  to  $14  per  bbl.  Red  wheat,  $2.50  a 
$2.65.  Rye,  $1.70  a  $1.75.  Yellow  corn,  $1.43.  Oats, 
70  a  78  cts.  Clover-seed,  $8.25  a  $8.50.  Timothy, 
.25  a  $2.60.  Flaxseed,  $2.50.  About  2400  head  of 
cattle  sold  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard ;  extra  at  8$  a  9 
cts.  gross,  fair  to  good,  7  a  8  cts.,  and  inferior  4  to  6  cts. 
per  lb.  Sheep  were  dull  and  lower,  about  6,000  sold  at 
4  a  5  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs  sold  at  $9.50  a  $10  per 
100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore. — Choice  red  wheat,  $2.80  a 
$2.86.  White  and  yellow  corn,  $1.35  a  $1.40.  Rye, 
$1.55  a  $1.65.  Oats,  70  a  75  cts.  Chicago.— Ho.  1 
spring  wheat,  $1.88  ;  No.  2  $1.82.  Corn,  $1.05  a  $1.07. 
Oats,  55  cts.  St.  Louis. — Red  wheat,  prime,  $2.50  a 
$2.56  ;  choice,  $2.75  ;  spring  wheat,  $1.85  a  $2.  Yel 
low  corn,  $1.09  a  $1.10.  Cincinnati. — No.  1  spring 
wheat,  $2.15;  red  winter,  $2.60.  No.  1  corn,  $1.03 
Oats,  67  a  68  cts.  Milwaukie. — No.  1  wheat,  $1.93  ;  No. 
2,  $1.83.    No.  2  oats,  59  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  C.  Walton,  Philada.,  $2,  vol.  39,  and 
tor  W.  S.  Kirk,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41;  from  Susanna  S. 
Thomas,  Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  31,  vol.  42;  from  A.  Cowgill, 
Agt.,  Io.,  for  A.  Roberts  and  M.  King,  $4  each,  vol.  40 
and  41,  for  Sarah  Sharpless,  $5,  to  No.  52,  vol.  40,  and 
for  K.  Michener,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  W.  R.  Smith,  O.,  $3, 
to  No.  52,  vol.  41  ;  from  T.  D.  Yocum,  O.,  per  E.  Hol- 
lingsworth,  Agt.,  $2,  to  No.  19,  vol.  42  ;  from  U.  Price, 
Pa.,  $1.56,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41  ;  from  W.  Moore,  Pa.,  $2, 
vol  41,  and  for  W.  Wickersham,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Sarah 
Winner,  Pa.,  $6,  vols.  39,  40,  and  41  ;  from  E.  Stratton, 
Agt.  O.,  for  Mary  S.  Barber,  $2.88,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41, 
for  W.  Hall  and  B.  Harrison,  $2  each,  vol.  41,  and  for  N. 
H.  Armstrong,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41  ;  from  J.  P.  Judkins, 
O.,  for  Sarah  Packer,  $2,  vol.  41,  and  for  S.  Russell,  $2, 
to  No.  35,  vol.  41  ;  from  Mary  A.  Baldwin,  Pa.,  $2,  vol. 
41  ;  from  J.  R.  Tatum,  Del.,  $2,  to  No.  21,  vol.  42  ;  from 
T.  Cooper,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  W.  Bishops,  N.  J.,  $2, 
vol.  41,  and  for  W.  R.  Bishops,  $2,  to  No.  7,  vol.  42; 
from  J.  S.  Kirk,  Pa.,  $3,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41  ;  from  M.  M. 
Morlan,  Agt.,  O.,  for  Rebecca  Shaw,  $1,  to  No.  33,  vol. 
41,  Matilda  J.  Watson  and  L.  Cobb,  $4  each,  vols.  40 
and  41,  S.  Street,  $2,  vol.  41,  H.  Lupton,  $2,  vol.  40, 
and  J.  M.  Stratton,  $2.76,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41  ;  from  E. 
Nichols,  N.  Y.,  per  T.  Twining,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  W. 
Tatnall,  Del.,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41  ;  from  J.  D.  Harrison, 
Pa.,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41  ;  from  J.  Brown,  Wis.,  per  R, 
Taber,  $2,  vol.  41  ;  from  Joel  Bailey,  O.,  $4  35,  to  No. 
52,  vol.  41  ;  from  J.  T.  Scholfield,  O.,  $6,  vols.  39,  40, 
and  41  ;  from  A.  Garretson,  Agt.,  O.,  for  E.  Doudna,  J. 
Bundy,  and  Sarah  Bundy,  $2  each,  vol.  41,  and  for  D. 
Bundy  and  J.  Crew,  $1.27  each,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41 ;  from 
D.  Comfort,  N,  J,,  per  C.  Lippincott,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41. 


A  young  woman  Friend,  qualified  to  teach  the  Ed! 
lish  branches,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  family  school.  I 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  "  The  Friend." 


NOTICE. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  "  Female  Society  of  Phil 
delphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,"-w 
be  held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  112  N.  Seven, 
St.,  on  Seventh-day,  11th  mo.  2d,  at  3$  o'clock. 

Julianna  Randolph,  Clerk:, 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  RELIEF  ASSOCIATIQ 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  h 
at  Arch  street  meeting-house,  on  Third-day  eveni 
11th  mo.  5th,  at  7$  o'clock. 

A  general  attendance  of  Friends  interested  in  t 
cause  of  the  freedmen  is  particularly  desired. 

John  B.  Garrett, 
Pbilada.,  10th  mo.  1867.  Secretary. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commen 
on  Second-day  the  4th  of  Eleventh  month. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  att 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroi 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  by  giving  th 
names  to  the  Ticket-agent  there,  who  is  furnished  w 
a  list  of  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.  In  such  case  t 
passage,  including  the  stage  fare  from  the  Railro 
Station,  will  be  charged  at  the  School,  to  be  paid 
with  the  other  incidental  charges  at  the  close  of  t 
term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Statj 
on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  4th  and  5th  of  Elevei 
month,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadelphia  at  7, 
and  11  a.  M.,  and  2.30  p.  m. 

Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  a 
Market  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  left 
the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of  Hibbei 
Alexander,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirty-first  a> 
Market  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  to  be  paid 
him.  Those  who  prefer  can  have  their  baggage  si 
for  to  any  place  in  the  built-up  part  of  the  City,  by  sei 
ingword  on  the  day  previous  (through  the  post-o." 
or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander,  No.  5  North  Eightee: 
St.  His  charge  in  such  case  for  taking  baggage 
Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  will  be  25  cents 
trunk.  For  the  same  charge  he  will  also  collect  bi 
gage  from  the  other  railroad  depots,  if  the  checks  M 
left  at  his  office  No.  5  North  Eighteenth  street, 
gage  put  under  his  care,  if  properly  marked,  will  i 
require  any  attention  from  the  owners,  either  at 
West  Philadelphia  depot,  or  at  the  Street  Road  Stati 
but  will  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  School.  It  may 
always  go  on  the  same  train  as  the  owner,  but  it  will 
on  the  same  day,  provided  the  notice  to  H.  Alexan 
reaches  him  in  time. 

During  the  Session,  passengers  for  the  School  wil 
met  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  the  arrival  of  \\ 
first  train  from  the  City,  every  day  except  First-dsj 
and  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Friends'  B> 
Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  will  be  forwarded  ev 
Sixth-day  at  12  o'clock,  except  on  the  last  two  Sixth-a^ 
in  the  Twelfth  month,  and  the  expense  charged  in  tl  | 
bills. 

Tenth  month  22d,  1867. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  su[ 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the  ( 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Ca 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  tl 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Phi 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ,  P 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phila 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
near  frankford,  (twenty-third  ward,  philadelpb  (> 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H. Worth: 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma; 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street, Pb 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

n  a  recent  number  of  "  The  Friend"  was  in- 
ed  an  account  of  a  yacht  excursion  among  the 
s  of  Norway,  which  contained  some  brief 
ices  of  the  Friends  residing  there.  As  it  may 
nteresting  to  some,  we  propose  to  give  a  sketch 
he  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Norway — 
densed  from  the  account  published  by  George 
hardson  in  1849  : 

'he  first  individual  who  appears  to  have  em- 
;ed  the  principles  of  Friends,  as  far  as  has  yet 
q  discovered,  was  Enoch  Jacobsen,  of  Stavan- 

who  was  born  there  about  the  year  1790. 

father  was  a  carpenter.  When  he  was  eleven 
s  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary, 
1  whom  he  remained  about  five  years,  when  he 
an  inclination  to  go  to  sea.    On  the  4th  of 

10th  month,  1808,  without  the  consent  or 
wledge  of  his  parents,  he  went  on  board  the 
'neren,a  privateer,  which  soon  put  to  sea;  but 
r  were  out  but  three  days,  when  they  were 
ured  by  a  British  frigate,  the  Ariadne,  and 

n  to  Leith  harbor  in  Scotland,  where  he  was 
risoned. 

n  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1811,  he  was,  by 
Spirit  of  Truth,  awakened  to  see  his  danger- 
and  forlorn  condition,  by  which  visitation  he 

bowed  down  in  deep  sorrow  over  his  past 
less  course  of  life,  whilst  making  profession  of 
stianity;  and,  through  the  powerful  convic- 
s  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  led  to  see  the 
'tiness  of  mere  forms,  and  was  constrained  to 
ike  all  the  outward  professions  of  religion, 
was  then  a  prisoner  of  war  on  board  the  Ba- 
a,  in  Chatham  river.  He  had,  however,  his 
ation  turned  toward  one  of  his  fellow  prisoners, 
ed  A.  Anderson,  of  Stavanger,  who  was  one 
he  people  called  Hougeians,  or  Saints,  with 
m  he  had  some  conversation  and  intercourse, 
and  his  companion,  with  some  others,  were 

after  removed  to  another  prison-ship,  called 
Fyen;  there  being  then  six  hundred  men  on 
a  her.    Here,  for  a  season,  they  were  treated 

scorn  and  derision,  on  account  of  their  cir- 
spect  conduct,  and  steadfast  walk  in  the  fear 
od.  Soon  after  their  removal,  Knud  (Canute) 
rersen  and  Elias  Tasted,  both  of  Stavanger, 

added  to  their  little  community. 
>me  time  after  this,  Enoch  Jacobsen  got  ac- 
to  a  Danish  copy  of  Robert  Barclay's  Apology 
he  true  Christian  Divinity,  as  professed  by 


the  Society  of  Friends;  a  book  which,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  has  opened  the  understandings 
of  many,  and  carried  conviction  to  their  hearts. 
By  this  book,  he  discovered  that  there  must  be  a 
people  in  England  who  were  influenced  by  the 
same  religious  views  and  feelings  as  himself.  By 
a  little  enquiry,  they  got  to  bear  of  some  of  the 
Friends  belonging  to  the  meeting  at  Rochester. 
To  one  of  these,  by  the  help  of  a  Dictionary, 
Enoch  Jacobsen  wrote  a  letter;  soon  after  which, 
they  received  a  visit  from  them.  They  could  not, 
then,  at  all  converse  intelligibly  with  each  other; 
yet,  by  signs,  in  love  and  friendship,  they  under- 
stood a  little  of  each  others'  feelings. 

The  individual  to  whom  they  had  addressed  the 
letter,  in  company  with  William  Rickman,  an 
ged  minister,  paid  them  several  visits.  They 
were  also  visited  by  Frederick  Smith,  of  Croydon, 
and  William  Martin,  of  Lewes,  and  other  minis- 
ters of  the  Society. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  by  permission  of  the 
officers  on  board,  they  held  a  meeting  for  worship 
in  a  little  chamber,  where  there  were  assembled 
twelve  persons  from  Norway  and  Denmark,  all 
prisoners,  and  of  similar  religious  views.  Through 
Divine  condescension,  this  proved  a  heart-tender- 
ing, contriting  season  ;  though  none  of  them  un- 
derstanding English,  they  could  gather  but  little 
of  the  religious  communications  delivered  amongst 
them  by  the  English  Friends. 

Iu  the  year  1813,  they  had  a  most  acceptable 
visit  from  that  worthy  man  and  laborious  servant 
of  the  Lord,  Stephen  Grellett,  of  North  America, 
but  a  native  of  France.  He  was  accompanied  by 
W.  Rickman  and  others.  By  permission  of  the 
officers,  a  place  was  prepared  for  a  meeting  on  the 
quarter-deck,  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  officers  were  present,  and  as  many  of 
the  people  as  the  place  would  accommodate.  This 
proved  another  refreshing  season.  Three  testi- 
monies to  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  were  de- 
livered; and  the  opportunity  was  concluded  in 
prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  praise  to  the  Lord,  for 
this  heart-tendering  season. 

Elias  Tasted  remarks,  "  We  began  to  hold  silent 
meetings  before  the  Lord,  previous  to  our  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  manner  in  which  Friends  in 
England  hold  their  meetings,  and  were  almost 
strangers  to  their  writings.  At  first,  we  got  a 
little  room  to  meet  in,  where  only  three  persons 
could  sit  at  once,  until  we  took  our  little  cabin  in 
the  ship  for  our  public  meeting  place,  which  was 
in  the  view  of  all  the  prisoners,  who  now  seemed 
very  kind  to  us,  though  previously  they  appeared 
to  hate  us.  It  then  seemed  as  though  the  truth 
had  more  power  over  our  outward  than  over  our 
inward  enemies. 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  our  captivity,  we  were 
about  thirty  persons,  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who 
professed  with  Friends.  We  held  our  meetings 
for  worship  thrice  in  the  week  ;  but  there  was 
seldom  any  instrumental  ministry  amongst  us." 

In  the  year  1814,  when  the  time  of  their  re- 
lease came,  they  were  sent  home  to  their  own 
country,  and  were  separated  and  scattered  into 
several  different  localities.  Of  those  who  went  to 
Christiansand  and  to  Tronhjeui  (Drontheim),  little 


is  now  known.  Of  the  little  company  who  settled 
at  Christiania,  there  will  be  found  further  notice 
in  the  ensuing  pages.  The  four  who  settled  at 
Stavanger  began  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony 
against  the  world  and  its  spirit.  They  were  poor, 
and  despised  by  many,  and  were  obliged  to  hold 
their  meetings  for  worship  sometimes  at  one  place, 
and  sometimes  at  another,  none  possessing  a  house 
of  their  own. 

The  following  extracts  from  Enoch  Jacobsen's 
letters  show  the  manner  in  which  he  was  led  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  deeply 
to  mourn  over  his  sins,  and  as  he  faithfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  operations  of  Truth  on  his  heart, 
to  know  a  glorious  hope  set  before  him,  even  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  crown  immortal. 

"  This  voyage,  when  I  was  taken  prisoner,  was 
the  first  time  I  had  been  at  sea,  and  I  had  no 
thought  yet  as  to  what  would  become  of  my  soul 
when  I  leave  this  state  of  existence  ;  but  I  thought 
that  surely  I  was  a  christian,  and  that  I  was  alive 
— but  I  was  dead. 

"  I  continued  so  for  a  time,  when  the  Almighty 
was  pleased  to  convince  me  that  it  was  not  the 
way  to  become  a  true  christian,  so  long  as  I  fol- 
lowed such  a  course;  but  that  a  man  must  witness 
repentance,  and  become  a  new  creature,  in  order 
to  witness  salvation  and  eternal  peace  in  Jesus 
Christ." 

He  further  adds,  "  Dear  brethren,  I  will  now 
in  short  tell  you  how  wonderful  and  impenetrable 
the  ways  of  God  are.  His  goodness  and  his  mercy 
are  so  wonderfully  great,  that  He  would  guide  me 
in  the  right  way.  I,  who  am  so  young,  and  have 
sinned  so  much,  He  would  lead  me  in  the  right 
way,  and  not  suffer  me  to  be  overcome  of  evil,  if 
I  would  but  follow  his  commands.  You  may  see 
that  I  am  not  a  learned  person.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  read  the  Holy  Bible,  and  it  is  but 
lately  that  I  have  obtained  a  Testament;  bat  I 
now  read  it  often,  and  have  need  to  do  so." 

He  then  expresses  the  difficulty  he  had  in  un- 
folding his  views  to  them,  for  want  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  adds, — 

"  I  believe  as  long  as  you  are  led  and  guided 
by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that  you  will  rejoice  with 
me  for  the  great  grace  that  I  have  lately  received 
of  the  merciful  God  ;  and  my  wish  is,  that  both 
you  and  I  may  remain  faithful  unto  the  end,  and 
sacrifice  ourselves  to  the  Almighty,  with  all  our 
hearts  and  minds,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  came  to  save  perishing  sinners,  and  to  show 
us  his  glory  that  was  given  him  by  the  Father,  if 
we  will  follow  him  in  all  things." 

"I  was  glad  to  observe  your  zeal,  and  for  that 
answer  you  gave  me,  that  you  did  not  use  any 
compliments;  for,  by  that  understanding  and  wis- 
dom that  the  just  God  has  given  me,  and  gives  to 
all  them  that  will  follow  his  commands,  I  thought 
it  must  be  given  you  of  God,  and  that  it  was  done 
to  prove  what  sort  of  a  spirit  had  led  me  to  this 
work,  whether  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  world,  or 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  Jesus  Christ  gives  to 
all  them  who  do  His  will  and  confess  His  name. 
And  so  I  beseech  the  Omniscient  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  will  make  you 
sensible  that  these  words  that  I  now  speak  are  not 
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0  f  myself,  but  of  God.  My  wish  and  desire  is  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  as  much  as  he  will  give  me 
strength  aDd  instruction  for,  by  his  good  Spirit. 

1  am  satisfied  Dothiog  is  wanting  on  his  part,  for 
he  dispenses  his  gifts  to  all :  to  some  he  gives  one, 
to  some  two,  to  others  three  pounds  (or  talents,) 
as  they  are  faithful.  I  have  a  great  desire  to 
write  you  a  few  words,  and  to  obtain  an  answer, 
my  brethren  ;  that  I  may  be  afresh  animated  and 
instructed,  and  to  have  my  attention  more  pro- 
perly fixed  in  the  Spirit,  so  that  the  little  spark  I 
have  may  not  be  extinguished,  but  more  and  more 
enlightened. 

"  Then,  I  feel  that  Satan  seems  determined  to 
prevent  me  from  worshipping  God  as  I  should,  or 
getting  into  the  spiritual  state.  But,  dear  brothers, 
how  ingenious  and  guileful  he  is  !  Shall  he,  then, 
subdue  God's  children  ?  Surely  he  may  bite  the 
heel;  but  as  soon  as  the  Spirit  of  God  draws  near 
to  me,  I  can  fully  resist  him." 

"  I  was  often  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  do  his 
will  j  but  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  deny  myself. 
I  was  much  distressed,  day  and  night,  and  anxious 
after  God  :  then  this  godly  sorrow  effected  repent- 
ance unto  blessedness,  which  cannot  vex.  I  often 
rejoiced  in  God  for  the  great  grace  he  had  bestowed 
upon  me ;  and  I  had  a  great  desire  to  read  of  what 
God  promised  them  who  would  follow  him,  and  I 
had  sometime  a  foretaste  of  the  joy  of  heaven — 
which  now  I  may  strive  after,  but  cannot  attain 
to,  except  when  the  Almighty  pleases,  whose 
mercy  is  great  to  a  sinner  who  will  repent  and 
turn  to  him. 

"  But  Satan,  who  in  his  cunning  and  subtilty 
prevents  us  from  doing  good,  and  will  release  none, 
often  inspired  the  thought  that  there  was  no  de- 
liverance for  me,  and  that  I  might  desist,  as  it  was 
of  no  use.  But  God,  our  Lord,  was  stronger  than 
he  :  I  saw,  in  the  true  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
it  was  such  men  as  I  he  came  to  save." 

n  I  see  that  I  then  was,  and  still  am,  in  want  of 
wisdom  to  lead  me  to  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord  ;  for 
without  his  assistance,  no  creature  can  do  any 
thing.  And  I  am  convinced,  by  this  Spirit,  that 
there  is  a  great  secret  in  the  word,  which  no  hu- 
man creature,  with  his  own  natural  powers  merely, 
can  discern ;  yet  it  is  opened  to  those  whom  the 
Almighty  knows  will  be  faithful,  and  preserve  it 
in  honor.  And  as  it  is  what  cannot  be  bought 
with  money,  as  other  things  can,  my  wish  is  to 
preserve  his  word  in  a  clean  heart,  and  to  bear 
the  fruit  thereof  in  a  holy  course  of  life;  and  that 
I  may  follow  his  commands  by  the  guidance  of  his 
Spirit,  through  the  assistance  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  that  I  may  be  constant  to  the  end,  and 
afterwards  obtain  eternal  gloiy  in  him.  O,  my 
brethren,  that  we  all  could  obtain  this  ! — having 
in  view  the  joy  and  crown  which  is  in  reserve  for 
all  that  will  follow  Jesus  Christ.  I  wish  that  I 
were  worthy  to  be  a  brother  in  Christ,  and  to  do 
nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  God  our  Lord." 

"  I  was  on  board  another  prison-ship,  and  there 
I  saw  one  of  Robert  Barclay's  books,  and  wished 
to  have  had  it  longer ;  but  it  belonged  to  the  ship, 
and  I  was  moved  from  that  ship  to  this.  I  saw 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  led  and  enlightened 
you,  and  that  you  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
reproach  for  his  name's  sake ;  that  he  had  chosen 
you  to  be  his  people,  and  that  you  should  shine 
in  darkness;  that  unbelievers  should  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

"  My  desire  was  so  great  that  I  had  no  rest 
without  using  every  means  to  mention  all  these 
things  to  you.  How  could  I  dare  to  write  and 
call  you  brothers,  if  I  had  not  been  led  to  it  by 
the  Spirit  of  God '(  For  I  do  not  know  you  after 
the  flesh,  nor  you  me,  but  after  the  Spirit;  and  I 


can  feel  that  I  have  unity  with  your  zeal,  and  that 
you  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  that  it  is 
God,  of  his  great  grace,  who  doth  these  things. 
May  he  be  praised  and  honored  now  and  eternally  ! 

"  I  beg  you,  my  brethren,  if  you  cannot  come 
yourselves  on  board  to  speak  with  me,  that  you 
will  send  me  some  of  your  books,  and  write  me  a 
few  lines.  Now,  for  the  present,  I  have  relieved 
my  mind.  The  great  and  almighty  God,  who  has 
in  a  wonderful  manner  performed  all  this,  be 
thanked,  praised,  honored,  and  glorified  for  ever. 
Amen. 

"  Grace  and  peace  be  with  your  spirit. 

"  Enoch  Jacobsen. 

"  Fyen  prison-ship,  8  mo.  21,  1812." 

(To  be  continued.) 


England  in  the  Last  Century. 

(Continued  from  page  74.) 

Lord  Berkeley,  it  appears,  had  often  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  success  with  whinh  the  noted 
highwaymen  of  the  day  carried  on  their  opera- 
tions. He  especially  blamed  gentlemen  who  gave 
up  their  purses,  except  when  attacked  by  superior 
numbers,  and  said  that  he  should  be  ashamed  to 
appear  in  public  if  ever  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
robbed  by  a  single  highwayman.  The  knights  of 
the  road,  as  they  called  themselves,  and  were 
called  by  others,  appear  to  have  possessed  one  of 
the  qualities  which  are  essential  to  make  up  the 
character  of  a  great  commander.  Their  intelli- 
gence was  excellent,  and  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Berkeley  soon  got  abroad  among  them.  These 
touched  their  honor,  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  should  be  taken 
of  compelling  the  boastful  Peer  to  eat  his  words! 
Accordingly,  when  he  was  crossing  Hounslow 
Heath  one  night  in  his  carriage,  he  was  suddenly 
roused  from  a  slumber  into  which  he  had  fallen 
by  finding  that  the  carriage  was  stopped,  and  that 
a  strange  face  looked  in  upon  him  through  the 
window,  while  a  pistol  was  presented  at  his  breast. 
"  So,  my  lord,"  said  the  face,  "  I  have  you  now. 
You  have  often  boasted  that  you  would  not  be 
robbed.  Deliver,  or  take  this."  "  No  more  I 
would,"  replied  Lord  Berkeley,  coolly,  at  the  same 
time  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  as  if  to  find 
his  purse,  "  if  it  were  not  for  that  fellow  peeping 
over  your  shoulder."  The  highwayman  turned 
round  to  look  ;  it  was  a  false  move  ;  Lord  Berke- 
ley drew  out,  not  his  purse,  but  a  pistol,  and  shot 
the  man  dead  on  the  spot. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  mounted  cavaliers  ex- 
clusively, and  in  the  open  country,  that  in  the 
early  days  of  George  III.  deeds  of  violence  were 
done  upon  the  road.  Foot-passengers,  proceeding 
after  dark  towards  Kensington  and  Paddington, 
would  wait  till  they  mustered  in  sufficient  strength 
to  set  robbers  at  defiance ;  and  the  proprietors  of 
Belsize  House  and  Gardens,  of  Sadlers  Wells, 
Vauxhall,  and  Ranelagh,  encouraged  Londoners 
to  come  to  those  places  of  amusement  by  adver- 
tising that  "  during  the  season  the  roads  would 
be  patrolled  by  twelve  lusty  fellows." 

It  was,  we  believe,  the  astounding  success,  both 
of  the  advance  and  the  retreat  of  the  Highland 
army  in  1745,  which  first  drew  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  English  government  to  the  condition 
of  the  roads.  The  Highlanders,  active,  lithe,  and 
little  encumbered  with  baggage,  made  their  way 
to  Derby  and  back  again  with  ease,  while  the 
armies  opposed  to  them,  with  their  cavalry,  and 
guns,  moved  both  slowly  and  painfully  as  well  in 
manoeuvre  as  in  pursuit.  It  was  determined  to 
make  an  effort  towards  correcting  the  evil,  and  a 
beginning  was  effected  in  the  north.  An  act  of 
Parliament,  passed  in  1765,  authorized  a  road  to 
be  constructed  between  Harrowgate  and  Borough- 


bridge,  and  turnpike  gates  to  be  set  up  for  levyi 
tolls  on  horses,  cattle,  and  wheel-carriages.  36 
Metcalfe  of  Knaresborough,  a  man  seif-educat 
and  blind,  undertook  and  executed  this  work  wi 
an  amount  of  skill  which  astonished  the  wor 
He  showed  his  countrymen  also  how  to  brid 
over  torrents;  how  to  construct  upon  bogs  a 
marshy  places  excellent  highways;  how  to  bri 
one  town  in  the  north  into  direct  communicati 
with  another,  provided  there  was  enterprise  enou  | 
in  individuals  to  act  on  his  suggestions,  and  pi 
severance  to  go  on  with  them.    It  is  curious! 
see  how,  both  then  and  now,  the  people  of  1 
north  of  England  took  and  kept  the  lead  of  tbr 
in  the  south  in  every  matter  demanding  th<| 
qualities.    When  as  yet  the  intercourse  was  H 
indifferent  between  London  and  the  coast  of  Ki|, 
and  London  and  the  counties  to  the  south  a|. 
west  of  it,  Yorkshire  had  its  stages  running  frl, 
town  to  town,  and  passing  with  considerable  reii 
larity  north  as  far  as  the  English  border,  and  soi . 
into  Lancashire.    It  may  be  well  to  notice  t  i 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  times  of  which 
are  writing  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Stage-coaches  appear  to  have  been  introdu< . 
into  England  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sev  ■ 
teenth  century.    They  were  mere  wagons,  whi 
made  their  way  chiefly  for  a  short  distance  out  r 
London  and  back  again.  The  pace  never  exceed, 
four  miles  an  hour,  and  their  jolting  was  frightf  j 
Dugdale  in  his  'Diary'  speaks,  however,  ofj, 
Coventry  coach  in  1659,  and  Thorsley  of  (i 
which  ran  in  summer  between  York  and  Hi , 
But  with  the  roads  in  the  state  to  which  we  hill 
just  adverted,  and  in  a  country  where  drains  i 
was  unknown,  travelling  to  any  distance  in  whd 
carriages  of  any  kind  was  both  uncertain  aid 
tedious.    In  1700  the  journey  by  coach  frl. 
London  to  York  occupied  a  week.  Tunbricjil 
Wells,  Salisbury,  and  Oxford,  were  two  dial 
distance  from  the  metropolis.    The  adventunji 
traveller  might  hope  to  reach  Exeter  in  five  da; ; 
and,  sixty  years  later,  a  full  fortnight  was  requi  I. 
to  make  good  the  distance  between  London  i\ 
Edinburgh.    Even  at  this  latter  period  the  coiji 
started  only  once  a-month  from  each  extremitj1: 
its  line  of  route,  and  always  went  forth  equip]  i 
with  a  store  of  hatchets  wherewith  to  cut  deli 
branches,  and  even  trees,  which  blocked  the  w , 
and  a  box  of  carpenter's  tools  in  order  that  j» 
means  might  be  at  hand  of  repairing  damages  > 
cident  upon  upsets  and  general  breakages. 

With  roads  in  this  state,  and  the  means  of 
tercommunication  so  scanty,  the  inhabitants  jfl 
one  town  and  one  district  in  England  knew  of 
to  nothing  of  the  inhabitants  of  another,  thoi  It', 
separated  from  them,  it  might  be,  by  only  twejP 
or  thirty  miles.  Whatever  people  learned  resp  M 
ing  their  neighbours  was  learned  from  the  ped  III 
or  packmen,  who  were  the  merchants  of  the  (I 
and  conveyed  from  place  to  place  news  as  wel  |i' 
goods;  for  shops  were  rare  even  in  towns  of  <« 
siderable  size,  and  had  no  existence  at  all  l 
smaller  towns  and  villages.  From  these  haw!  pi 
the  mistress  of  the  house  was  accustomed  to  '  1 
vide  herself  with  finery — ribbons,  lace,  and  s  ij 
like.  All  the  necessaries  for  home  usage  i 
provided  at  home.  The  wool  clipped  from 
master's  sheep  was  carded  by  the  master's 
vants.  The  flax,  steeped  and  worked  up,  was 
well  as  the  worsted,  spun ;  and  the  thread,  ta 
charge  of  by  a  handloom-weaver  on  the  estate 
perhaps  sent  to  some  neighbouring  town  or  vill  k 
came  back  in  due  time  fit  to  pass  through  ^ 
hands  of  the  thrifty  domestic  seamstress  or  j^j 
travelling  tailor.  In  like  manner,  English  ho  1ft 
keepers  were  accustomed,  less  than  a  century  M 
to  lay  up  in  the  autumn  such  a  stock  of  provis  <8 1 
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would  suffice  for  the  winter's  consumption, 
leep  and  oxen  slaughtered  and  salted  down,  with 
>res  of  wheat,  barley,  malt,  spices,  salt,  honey, 
d  savoury  herbs,  stocked  the  larder  and  the 
)re-room  of  the  rich.  The  poor  were  content  if, 
addition  to  their  meal,  they  could  lay  in  a  sup- 
y  of  salted  herrings.  Those  were  the  days  of 
T8,  great  and  small;  some  chartered,  some  held 
custom  only,  to  which  people  of  all  ranks  and 
nditions  repaired,  in  order  to  provide  themselves 
>m  time  to  time  with  such  articles  of  luxury  as 
ither  the  travelling  merchant  nor  the  neighbor- 
y  market  town  could  supply.  At  these  fairs 
e  squires  and  yeomen  bought  and  sold  the  pro- 
ce  of  their  farms.  There,  too,  the  hiring  of 
rvants  took  place ;  and  side  by  side  with  traffic 
mt  on  sports  of  all  kinds — merry  andrews,  jug- 
jrs,  quack  doctors,  and  what  not,  keeping  the 
untry  people  in  a  roar,  and  gathering  in  their 
iall  coin.  Of  the  greater  fairs,  not  a  few  were 
yen  up  to  special  business.  Between  Hudders- 
ld  and  Leeds  there  was  a  cloth  fair;  a  leather 
ii  was  held  near  Northampton  ;  and  cattle  fairs, 
nnet  fairs,  and  even  fruit  fairs,  abounded  in  all 
e  counties  of  England.  They  were  to  England 
the  seventeenth,  and  even  late  in  the  eighteenth 
ntury,  very  much  what  the  great  fair  of  Nov- 
rod  is  to  Russia  at  this  day. 
The  first  serious  innovation  upon  this  primitive 
ndition  of  things  occurred  in  1760,  the  same 
ar  in  which  George  III.  came  to  the  throne; 
d  to  Sheffield  belongs  the  honor  of  achieving 

There  was  set  up  in  that  year,  and  in  that 
svn,  "a  flying  machine  on  steel  springs,"  which 
e  inventors  undertook  should  "  sleep  the  first 
ght  at  the  Black-man's  Head  in  Nottingham, 
e  second  at  the  Angel  in  Northampton,  arriving 
the  Swan-with-two-necks,  in  Ladd  Lane,  on  the 
ening  of  the  third  day."    No  doubt  the  Man- 
ester  men  have  some  right  to  enter  in  this  re- 
set into  competition  with  the  men  of  Sheffield, 
ley  had  their  "  flying  coach"  for  the  conveyance 
passengers  from  their  town  to  London  as  early 
1754  ;  and  they  gave  out,  by  public  advertise- 
snt,  before  the  enterprise  began,  that  "  however 
jredible  it  may  appear,  this  coach  will  actually 
irring  accidents)  arrive  in  London  in  four  days 
i  a  half  after  leaving  Manchester."    In  the 
tter  of  steel  springs,  however,  they  appear  to 
re  fallen  short  of  the  Sheffield  men  ;  and  it  does 
;  quite  appear  that  their  promise  of  completing 
s  journey  in  four  days  and  a  half  was  ever  ful 
2d.    Still  the  impulse  was  given  from  both 
irters,  and  its  rebound  extended  to  many  others, 
us  we  find  that,  in  1766,  John  Scott,  afterwards 
rl  of  Eldon,  made  his  way  from  Newcastle  to 
idon  in  a  fly,  haviog  spent  only  four  days  and 
r  nights  on  the  road.    From  Bath  and  Bir- 
3gham  London  was  reached,  a  year  or  two  later, 
<wo  days  ;  and  one  day  (a  long  one  to  be  sure, 

it  began  at  four  in  the  morning  and  ended  at 
e  at  night)  sufficed,  in  1770,  to  convey  the 
reller  from  Dover  to  London. 

(To  be  continued.} 


For  "  The  Friend." 

!ome  with  me  my  young  friends,  and  let  us  go 
the  fields  and  woods  and  gather  nuts,  for  the 
t  has  already  opened  the  burs  ;  we  must  take 
e  one  along  who  is  able  to  climb  the  trees  and 
:e  them  from  the  stem  which  now  so  slightly 
Is  them  ;  but  first  let  me  warn  you  to  beware 
le  thorny  covering  which  encloses  so  luscious 
uit,  and  when  from  the  top  of  the  tree  you 
a  loud  voice  calling  to  you  to  "  look  out," 
make  all  possible  speed  to  land  at  a  safe  dis- 
e  till  the  shower  ceases,  and  while  we  are  thus 
ing  let  us  look  around  upon  the  glorious  field 


of  nature.  Stretched  far  away  as  the  eye  can 
reach  we  may  see  forests  clothed  in  the  richest 
hues  of  autumn,  a  few  trees  only  which  stiil  retain 
their  summer  dress  of  dark,  dark,  green  ;  and  the 
many  pretty  dwellings  scattered  here  and  there 
with  their,  neat  white  fences,  add  life  and  beauty 
to  the  scene.  We  are  so  lost  in  admiration  as  for 
a  moment  to  forget  our  business,  till  a  merry  voice 
from  one  of  our  party,  who  is  more  interested  in 
the  shaking  of  the  tree,  calls  out  "I  have  my 
basket  nearly  full,"  then  we  all  fall  to  work  to  see 
which  can  gather  most,  and  such  a  scratching  as 
there  is  among  the  dry  leaves,  and  the  joyous 
peals  of  laughter  from  each  as  he  fills  his  basket 
re-echo  in  the  forest,  till  finally  we  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  there  are  no  more  to  find,  and  so 
turn  our  faces  homeward  feeling  quite  ready  for  a 
hearty  tea.  As  we  gather  round  the  evening  fire- 
side with  a  large  dish  of  boiled  chestnuts — the 
fruit  of  our  afternoon  labor — let  us  raise  our  hearts 
in  gratitude  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  in  that  He 
has  given  us  not  only  the  necessaries  of  life  but 
so  many  luxuries  also,  and  that  to  all  these  He 
has  added  such  beauty  on  which  to  feast  the  eye 
and  gladden  the  heart,  for 

"  God  might  have  mn.de  the  earlh  bring  forth 
Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree, 
Without  a  flower  at  all." 

And  He  might,  too,  have  caused  that  the  leaves 
should  wither  and  fall  without  producing  that  rich 
luxuriant  beauty  which  is  so  pleasing  to  all  be- 
holders, and  which  is 

"  His  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye 
And  smiling  say — My  Father  made  them  all  1" 
Tenth  month,  1867. 

Raviges  of  Wild  Beasts  m  Bengal. — Recent 
returns  show  that  in  the  division  of  Bhaugule, 
India,  which  includes  the  Santhal  country,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  persons  have  been  killed 
by  tigers  in  the  last  six  years.  In  Assam  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-three  have  been  killed,  and 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  tigers 
have  been  killed  by  hunters  in  the  same  period. 
The  Commissioner  of  Cuttack,  noticing  the  de- 
structiveness  of  wild  elephants  in  the  Gurjat  dis- 
tricts, remarks  that  they  roam  about  in  herds  of 
from  eighty  to  two  hundred,  but,  notwithstanding 
that  a  reward  of  fifty  rupees  has  been  offered  for 
the  destruction  of  each,  the  natives  will  not,  and 
dare  not,  shoot  them. — Late  Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Affectation,  Emulation,  and  their  Cure. 

A  simple  but  not  superfluous  proverb  reminds 
us,  that "  men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth." 
The  attention  of  those  who  deem  the  work  of  self- 
examination  one  of  primary  importance,  is  invited 
to  a  few  fragmentary  thoughts  on  the  ways  of 
human  nature,  in  old  aud  young. 

Appearances  are  manifold  and  mysterious; 
realities  are  few  and  simple.  Substantial  good 
and  essential  evil,  therefore,  however  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  those  whose  faculties,  in  the  words 
of  the  apostle,  "are  exercised  by  reason  of  use," 
are  sadly  confounded  by  those  who  have  not 
learned  to  look  beneath  appearances.  None  but 
those  who  understand  the  diviue  command,  to 
"judge  not  according  to  the  appearance,"  need 
attempt  to  obey  the  subsequent  apostolic  precept, 
to  "  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil,"  since  it 
is  evident  on  the  one  hand  that  they  alone  can 
know  what  a  true  appearance  of  evil  is;  and  on 
the  other,  that  any,  in  shunning  a  false  appear- 
ance of  it,  must  be  shunning  a  real  good. 


Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  appearances 
are  to  be  studied  and  cultivated  or  suppressed, 
only  so  far  as  they  are  incidental  to  realities,  aud 
not  as  they  may  depend  only  on  the  fallible  no- 
tions of  our  fellow  men,  which  they  alone,  of 
mortals,  can  rectify.  Thus  we  may  hope  to  avoid 
the  vice  of  affectation,  and  to  prow  in  consistency 
by  the  practice  of  a  true  independence. 

As  affectation  is  the  frequent  foible  of  advanced 
years,  so  emulation  is  the  besetting  danger  of  the 
season  of  youth  :  for  it  also  may  be  said  to  have 
its  source  in  an  undue  regard  for  mere  appear- 
ances. Both  evils  may  exist  in  varying  degri  3. 
although  either  of  course  becomes  generally  con- 
spicuous only  when  unu>ually  intense.  They 
differ  in  the  circumstance  that  while  affectation 
becomes  conspicuous  only  through  extraordinary 
ignorance  of  the  subject  which  is  the  occasion  of 
it,  emulation  is  most  obvious  when  it  is  joined 
with  extraordinary  knowledge.  When  not  thus 
joined,  emulation  often  appears  as  a  desire  rather 
to  equal  those  who  may  be  in  advance  of  us.  than 
to  surpass  those  who  are  in  the  same  stage  of  pro- 
gress, and  thus  becomes  more  indistinguishable 
from  a  laudable  love  of  approbation.  In  both 
cases  alike,  however,  the  stimulus  of  mere  emula- 
tion is  distinguishable  to  the  disinterested  ob- 
server, from  that  of  the  pure  love  of  truth  and 
good  report,  by  the  different  effects  of  success  aud 
failure  upon  the  different  aspirants.  Where  emu- 
lation is  the  motive,  success  will  be  followed  by  a 
temporary  relaxation  of  zeal,  the  apparent  earn- 
estness of  the  worker  giving  place  to  a  real  levity 
of  manner,  because  the  motive  itself  fails,  and  no 
stream  can  flow  faster  or  higher  than  its  source. 
To  the  sincere  lover  of  truth,  on  the  other  hand, 
present  success  is  valuable  chiefly  as  an  opening 
for  future  progress  in  truth,  aud  accordingly  3 ti Di- 
lates him  at  once,  though  perhaps  unconsciously, 
to  renewed  exertion.  For  the  same  reasons  the 
occasional  failure  which  in  the  one  case  brings 
manifest  pain  and  mortification,  is  encountered  in 
the  other  without  disappointment,  aud  may  even 
afford  apparent  encouragement  through  the  new 
suggestions  which  it  is  always  able  to  supply. 

The  intelligent  christian  needs  but  little  aigu- 
ment  to  remind  him  that  an  escape  from  both 
affectation  and  emulation  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  earnestness  of  purpose  which  the  religion  of 
the  cross  only  can  supply  to  those  in  whose  ex- 
perience there  is  any  remaining  antagonism  be 
tween  realities  and  appearances.  In  individual 
as  in  social  life,  it  alone  is  the  reconciling  agency 
through  which  the  only  Saviour  of  men  "  slay.-  the 
enmity"  of  the  discordant  elements,  "making  in 
Himself  of  twain  oue  new  man,  so  making  peace." 

Quivis. 


Jerusalem. — The  British  consul  at  Jeru 
reports  that  the  population  of  that  city  in  L866, 
was  18,000,  of  whom  about  5,000  were  Moham- 
medans, 9,000  Jews,  and  the  remaiuder  Christians 
of  various  denominations.  Two  lines  of  telegraph 
connect  Jerusalem  with  Kurope.  The  chief  na- 
tive industry  is  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  what 
is  called  Jerusalem  ware,  consisting  of  chaplets, 
crucifixes,  beads,  crosses  aud  the  like,  made  prin- 
cipally of  mother-of-pearl  aud  olive  wood,  and 
sold  to  the  pilgrims  who  annually  repair  to  the 
Holy  City  to  the  number  of  from  6,000  to  8,000. 
The  principal  imports  from  England  are  cotton 
aud  colonial  goods.  Of  the  former  some  three  or 
four  hundred  bales,  of  the  value  of  from  £16,000 
to  £20,000,  are  imported  annually. —  Lot*  Paper. 


The  way  to  escape  a  fall  is  to  fear  one's  own 
I  weakness,  and  not  go  too  fast. 
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Selected. 

THE  ANSWER. 
Spare  me,  dread  angel  of  reproof, 

And  let  the  sunshine  weave  to-day 
Its  gold-threads  in  the  warp  and  woof 

Of  life  so  poor  and  gray. 

Spare  me  awhile  :  the  flesh  is  weak. 

These  lingering  feet,  that  fain  would  stray 
Among  the  flowers,  shall  some  day  seek 

The  straight  and  narrow  way. 

Take  off  thy  ever-watchful  eye, 
The  awe  of  thy  rebuking  frown  ; 

The  dullest  slave  at  times  must  sigh 
To  fling  his  burdens  down ; 

To  drop  his  galley's  straining  oar, 

And  press,  in  summer  warmth  and  calm, 

The  lap  of  some  enchanted  shore 
Of  blossom  and  of  balm. 

Grudge  not  my  life  its  hour  of  bloom, 
My  heart  its  taste  of  long  desire  ; 

This  day  be  mine  :  be  those  to  come 
As  duty  shall  require. 

The  deep  voice  answered  to  my  own, 
Smiting  my  selfish  prayers  away  : 
"To-morrow  is  with  God  alone, 
And  man  hath  but  to-day. 

"Say  not  thy  fond,  vain  heart  within, 
The  Father's  arms  shall  still  be  wide, 
When  from  these  pleasant  ways  of  sin 
Tbou  turn'st  at  eventide." 

"  Cast  Ihyself  down,"  the  tempter  saith, 
"  And  angels  shall  tby  feet  upbear." 
He  bids  thee  make  a  lie  of  faith, 
A  blasphemy  of  prayer. 

Though  God  be  good  and  free  be  Heaven, 
No  force  divine  can  love  compel ; 

And,  though  the  song  of  sins  forgiven 
May  sound  through  lowest  hell; 

The  sweet  persuasion  of  His  voice 

Respects  thy  sanctity  of  will. 
He  giveth  day  :  thou  hast  thy  choice 

To  walk  in  darkness  still ; 

As  one  who,  turning  from  the  light, 
Watches  his  own  gray  shadow  fall, 

Doubting,  upon  his  path  of  night, 
If  there  be  day  at  all  I 

No  word  of  doom  may  shut  thee  out, 

No  wind  of  wrath  may  downward  whirl, 

No  swords  of  fire  keep  watch  about 
The  open  gates  of  pearl. 

A  tenderer  light  than  moon  or  sun, 
Than  song  of  earth  a  sweeter  hymn, 

May  shine  and  sound  forever  on, 
And  thou  be  deaf  and  dim. 

Forever  round  the  Mercy-seat 

The  guiding  lights  of  Love  shall  burn; 

But  what  if,  habit-bound,  thy  feet 
Shall  lack  the  will  to  turn? 

What  if  thine  eye  refuse  to  see, 

Thine  ear  of  Heaven's  free  welcome  fail, 

And  thou  a  willing  captive  be, 
Thyself  thy  own  dark  jail  ? 

0  doom  beyond  the  saddest  guess, 
As  the  long  years  of  God  unroll 

To  make  thy  dreary  selfishness 
The  prison  of  a  soul  1 

To  doubt  the  love  that  fain  would  break 
The  fetters  from  thy  self-bound  limb; 

And  dream  that  God  can  thee  forsake 
As  thou  forsakest  Him  I 

John  G.  Whiltier. 


Death  of  the  Lovely. — When  the  good  and  the 
lovely  die,  the  memory  of  their  good  deeds,  like 
the  moonbeams  on  the  stormy  sea,  lights  up  our 
darkened  hearts  and  lends  to  the  surrounding 
gloom  a  beauty  so  sad,  so  sweet,  that  we  would 
Dot,  if  we  could,  dispel  the  darkness  that  environs 
it. —  Geo.  D.  Prentice, 


An  Extraordinary  Will  Case. 

We  copy  the  following  as  illustrating  the  truth 
of  the  apostolic  declaration  that  "  The  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  which  while  some 
coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith  and 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows." 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  on  record 
destined  to  rank  high  among  the  Causes  Celebres, 
is  now  the  talk  of  Boston.  The  evidence,  taken 
before  examiners  some  months  since,  but  only  just 
published,  fills  a  large  volume  of  a  thousand 
pages.  The  amount  involved  exceeds  a  million 
of  dollars.  The  arguments  in  the  case — before 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Justice  Clifford 
presiding — commenced  last  Friday.  It  is  a  suit 
in  equity,  brought  by  Hetty  H.  Robinson  against 
Thomas  Mandell  and  others.  Miss  Robinson 
(now  Mrs.  Green)  was,  previous  to  her  marriage, 
one  of  the  richest,  if  not  the  richest,  spinster  in 
the  United  States;  her  property,  which  she  in- 
herited from  her  father,  was  commonly  reputed  to 
be  worth  $5,000,000.  It  appears  that  her  aunt, 
Miss  Sylvia  Ann  Howland,  who  died  in  1865,  left 
a  will  bearing  date  September,  1863,  and  a  codicil 
executed  in  1864.  By  this  will  and  codicil  Miss 
Howland  disposed  of  about  $700,000  in  private 
legacies,  the  largest,  of  $200,000,  to  Thomas 
Mandell,  her  lawyer,  we  believe;  $115,000  to  her 
physician,  Dr.  Gordon,  and  from  $4,000  to $15,000 
to  each  person  in  her  employment.  She  left,  also, 
$340,000  for  public  and  charitable  purposes,  of 
which  the  City  of  New  Bedford,  where  she  re- 
sided, was  to  receive  $320,000.  The  residue  of 
her  estate,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  a  million, 
was  to  be  placed  in  trust,  the  income  to  be  paid 
to  Miss  Robinson  during  her  life ;  the  principal, 
on  her  decease,  to  go  to  some  of  the  testator's 
relatives.  Miss  Robinson  contests  her  aunt's  will 
This  is,  in  itself,  remarkable  enough,  seeing  that 
the  young  lady,  already  the  possessor  of  millions, 
is  entitled,  under  it,  to  an  annuity  that  would  add 
some  $60,000  or  $70,000  to  her  annual  income. 
What  she  contends  for  is  the  whole  of  her  aunt's 
estate,  in  fee,  supposed  to  be  worth  about  two 
millions. 

"  The  ground  upon  which  she  contests  the 
above  will  and  codicil  is  noteworthy.  It  seems 
that  Miss  Howland  had  quarreled  with  her  brother- 
in-law,  the  father  of  Miss  Robinson,  and  being 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  exclude  him  from  all  share 
not  only  of  her  own  property,  but  of  his  daughter's 
also,  she  proposed,  about  September,  I860,  to  her 
niece,  then  about  twenty-three  years  old,  that  it 
she  (Miss  Robinson)  would  make  a  will  so  that 
her  father  should  inherit  no  part  of  her  property, 
she  (Miss  Howland)  would,  in  return,  make  a  will 
leaving  everything  to  her  niece  :  the  will  of  each 
to  be  deposited  with  the  other,  and  neither  to 
make  any  other  will  without  notice  to  the  other, 
and  returning  to  that  other  her  will.  Miss  Robin- 
son agreed  to  this,  and  the  wills  were  executed 
accordingly.  But  the  subsequent  will  and  codi- 
cil made  by  the  aunt  in  1863  and  1864  were  exe- 
cuted without  notice  to  the  niece.  Thus  arose  a 
question  of  law,  a  novel  question  in  the  courts  of 
this  country,  namely,  whether  a  contract  for  mu- 
tual wills,  if  proved,  can  be  enforced  as  being 
without  consideration  and  against  public  policy 
aDd  good  morals. 

"  But  the  most  singular  feature  in  this  case 
still  remains  to  be  stated.  To  the  will  originally 
made  by  Miss  Howland  in  favor  of  her  niece  there 
is  an  addition,  sewed  on  with  fine  thread  to  the 
first  page,  not  changing  any  provision  of  the  will, 
but  a  sort  of  protest  by  the  testator  against  the 
validity  of  any  subsequent  will  which  she,  under 
undue  influence  from  those  around  her,  might  be 
induced  to  make.    Part  of  the  text  is  :  '  I  implore 


the  judge  to  decide  in  favor  of  this  will,  as  noth 
ing  could  induce  me  to  make  a  will  unfavorabl' 
to  my  niece ;  but  being  ill,  and  afraid,  if  any  o 
my  caretakers  insisted  on  my  making  a  will,  i 
refuse,  as  they  might  leave  me  or  be  angry.  *  *  ! 
I  give  this  will  to  my  niece  to  show,  if  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  it  appear  against  another  wil| 
found  after  my  death."    Miss  Robinson  testifies! 
under  oath,  that  she  wrote  this  appendage  to  th 
will  at  the  suggestion  of  her  aunt,  and  that  he 
aunt  signed  it  in  duplicate  in  her  presence.  ThJ 
defence  to  this  is  nothing  less  than  a  charge  c 
forgery.    It  is  denied  that  the  signature  to  thi 
additional  page  is  genuine,  and  alleged  that  it  m 
copied  by  tracing  from  a  signature  (admitted  t: 
be  genuine)  of  the  testator  to  the  original  will  f! 
which  this  appendage  is  found  stitched.  Th 
opens  up  a  wide  field,  in  which  not  only  questiotj 
of  law  but  of  science,  and  even  of  art,  come  u 
On  the  question  of  forgery  both  parties  have  spei| 
much  time  and  labor.  Two  skilful  photographe : 
have  been  employed  for  weeks;  and  experts  haij 
expended  months  in  procuring  and  comparing,  :| 
a  great  number  of  cases,  numerous  signatures  1 
the  same  person,  so  as  to  determine  the  chanc 
that  any  one  person  should  write  three  signatur! 
exactly  alike.    The  testimony  is  to  the  effect  th  | 
Miss  Howland's  signature  to  the  original  aij 
genuine  will,  and  the  two  signatures  to  the  a  J 
pended  paper,  executed  in  duplicate,  are  in  eve 
letter  and  line  and  in  the  spaces  between  the  thr 
words,  Sylvia  Ann  Howland,  so  precisely  coim 
dent,  so  identical  in  fact,  that  nothing  but  a 
liberate  purpose  to  make  them  so  can  explain 
phenomenon.     M.  Crossman,  for  the  defen 
testifies  that  he  has  spent  nearly  five  months 
examining  many  hundreds  of  signatures  of  ma 
well  known  persons;  comparing  the  coinciden 
by  superimposing  one  on  the  other  on  a  glass 
front  of  a  window,  and  also  by  tracing  and  sup 
imposing  the  tracings.    He  says  there  was  grea 
similarity  in  Miss  Howland's  signature,  forty 
fifty  of  which  he  compared  with  each  other,  t 
in  any  other  case ;  and  he  considers  the  two  sig 
tures  to  the  detached  sheets  to  be  genuine, 
the  other  hand,  M.  Southworth,  after  similar 
search,  declares  that  the  three  signatures  coinc 
with  mathematical  accuracy,  not  only  letter  li 
letter  and  space  for  space,  but  also  that  each  1 1| 
the  same  slant  to  the  base  line  of  each  paper.  i 
that  the  eye  sees  them  parallel.    His  testinnj 
covers  fifty  pages,  and  he  pronounces  the  i 
contested  signatures  to  be  forgeries,  executed  |j 
tracing. 

"  But  the  most  curious  and  interesting  tej 
mony  of  the  whole  is  that  of  Prof.  Benjai 
Peirce  of  Harvard  College,  Superintendent  of  | 
Coast  Survey,  and  one  of  the  best  mathematioi  j  ! 
of  the  age,  upon  the  doctrine  of  chances.  I 
said  :  '  He  had  had  a  large  experience  relatin  I 
the  computation  of  chances;  that  the  mathenr  i: 
cal  discussion  of  the  subject  of  coincidence 
signatures  had  never,  to  his  knowledge,  been 
posed,  but  that  it  was  not  difficult,  and  a  nuuj 
cal  expression  applicable  to  this  problem,  the 
rectness  of  which  would  be  recognized  by  all 
mathematicians  in  the  world,  could  readily  be 
tained."    Then,  having  ascertained  the  rels 
frequency  of  coincidence  by  comparing  nume 
signatures  of  Miss  Howland  to  bills  of  sale  of 
sels,  &c,  he  concludes  that,  in  her  case,  ' 
phenomenon  (of  coincidence)  could  occur 
once  in  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixt; 
millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  times,  or  2,> 
000,000,000,000,000,000.'     This  number, 
Professor  remarks,  'far  transcends  human. ex 
ence.    So  vast  an  improbability  is  practical!! 
impossibility.    Such  evanescent  shadows  of  »j 
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obability  cannot  belong  to  actual  life.  They  are 
imaginably  less  than  the  least  things  which  the 
w  cares  not  for.'  And  his  conclusion  from  these 
ta  is  thus  expressed  :  '  Under  a  solemn  sense  of 
e  responsibility  involved  in  the  assertion,  I  de- 
ire  that  the  coincidence  which  has  here  occurred 
ist  have  had  its  origin  in  an  intention  to  pro- 
,ce  it.' 

"A  million  of  dollars  has  often  been  staked  on 
e  calculation  of  chances;  but  there  is  not,  in 
probability,  another  example  on  record  in  which 
e  verdict  in  a  law  case  involving  that  amount 
is  liable  to  be  determined  by  the  testimony  of  a 
irned  professor,  following  out  the  principles 
rich  La  Place's  great  work  has  so  ably  set  forth, 
d  applying  the  unalterable  rules  of  matheinati- 
1  science  to  determine  what  may  seem,  to  the 
initiated,  a  purely  fortuitous  matter,  namely, 
e  chances  of  coincidence,  in  its  action,  while 
■iting,  of  the  human  hand. 
"  There  are  other  very  curious  details,  to  notice 
lich  would  lead  us  too  far.  Among  the  colla- 
•al  questions  raised  was  one  interesting  to  pho- 
grapbers,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
rigtlander  and  Globe  lenses." — A7".  Y,  Tribune. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Christ's  Yoke  Easy. 
When  the  dear  Redeemer  first  proclaimed  the 
jssage,  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of 
He  no  doubt  alluded  to  His  yoke,  in  the 
aw  in  which  it  was  generally  beheld  and  re- 
rded  by  the  world,  or  by  those  who  knew  Him 
t;  who  ever  account  Him  a  hard  master,  and 
is  service  a  weary,  unmeaning  service  and  dis- 
Dline.    Thus  the  abuser  of  the  talent  committed, 

the  parable  of  our  Lord,  is  represented  as  re- 
oachfully  saying:  "I  feared  thee,  because  thou 
t  an  austere  man  :  thou  takest  up  that  thou 
fedst  not  down,  and  reapest  that  thou  didst  not 
w."    But  when,  through  the  adorable  mercy 

our  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  any  of  His  children 
come  tendered  by  His  love,  and  bowed  in  heart 
fore  Him,  and  so  awakened  to  a  humiliating 
jse  of  their  sinful  lost  estate,  as  well  as  so 

^'  Sick  of  the  service  of  a  world  that  feeds 
Its  patient  drudges  with  dry  chaff  and  weeds," 

in  deep  contrition  of  soul  and  faithful  allegiance 
say,  "My  Beloved  is  mine,"  in  true  filial  adop- 
n;  and  "I  am  His,"  having  given  up  to  Him 
it  which  is  His  just  due — the  whole  heart — 
en  these  are,  they  must  be  happy,  to  the  extent 
it  becomes  this  pilgrimage  state  and  very  un- 
rtain  sojourn.  Then  the  Saviour's  invitation 
comes  applicable,  and  His  promise  sweetly  the 
perience  of  such  : — "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
>or  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
it.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ; 
'  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall 
d  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy, 
d  my  burden  is  light."  His  yoke  is  easy  then 
the  willing  and  obedient  and  childlike,  who,  in 
;ir  measure,  after  the  example  of  a  great  Apos- 
,  "count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord." 
ese  can  exclaim  in  view  of  the  eternal  fold, 
i  the  one,  unchanging  Shepherd,  O  the  joy, 
1  the  peace,  and  the  crown,  and  the  glory, 
ich  await  the  meek,  and  lowly,  aud  ever  self- 
trustful  follower  of  their  dear  Lord, 
tt  is  in  this  narrow  way  the  true  rest  and  peace 
;st  ever  be  obtained.  The  Messiah's  kingdom 
t  kingdom  of  peace;  agreeably  to  the  inspired 
guage  :  "Of  the  increase  of  His  government 
1  peace  there  shall  be  no  end."  But  let  none 
us  lose  sight  of  the  conditions  upon  which  this 
fine  promise  is  founded  :  "  The  government 


shall  (must)  be  upon  his  shoulder" — the  shoulder 
of  the  "child  born"  to  save  us  from  our  sins; 
the  "Son  given"  to  purge  from  all  iniquity; 
"  the  Prince  of  Peace,"  as  we  yield  our  hearts  to 
Him  in  a  perpetual  covenant  of  peace  never  to 
be  broken.  To  these  the  Saviour's  yoke  becomes 
easy,  and  His  burden  light,  through  His  mani- 
fested love  and  favor,  which  sweetens  every  bitter 
cup.  Having  found  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  the 
true  Physician  of  souls,  these  are  willing,  nay 
rejoice  to  bear  His  mild  yoke,  and  unspeakably 
to  prefer  it  to  all  that  they  once  accounted,  and 
the  world  still  accounts  its  pleasures  and  its  free- 
dom. In  no  other  way  than  through  the  low 
portal  of  submission  and  obedience  to  Christ  and 
His  yoke  and  cross,  can  any  become  pupils  in 
that  school  of  saving  knowledge,  which  consists 
in  learning  of  Him  true  meekness  :  and  by  which 
through  resignation  of  soul,  and  having  respect 
unto  all  His  commandments,  hard  things  are  ren- 
dered easy,  and  crooked  ways  made  straight. 
And  while  the  path,  which  the  Forerunner,  has 
marked  out  for  us,  may  at  times  be  painful  and 
difficult,  He  has  nevertheless  trodden  it  before 
us;  and  it  alone  leads  to  glory.  May  none  faint 
then  or  grow  weary;  remembering  that  help  is 
laid  upon  One  that  is  mighty,  and  that  the  time 
is  short.  "  For  yet  a  little  while  and  He  that 
shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry." 

To  the  humbling,  contriting  influences  of 
Christ's  Spirit  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  all  who 
know  Him  not,  as  well  as  all  who  are  seeking  to 
know  Him,  should  be  primarily  directed  as  the 
Guide  into  all  truth.  And  though  vicissitudes, 
and  crosses,  and  tribulations  are  not  wanting  oft 
to  bear  heavily  upon  the  spirit  o:  those  who  have 
chosen  him  before  all,  causing  the  plaintive  query, 
"  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul  ?  and  why 
art  thou  disquieted  in  me,  &c?"  yet  in  every 
season  of  sorrow,  and  trouble,  and  conflict,  of 
"  weariness  and  painfulness,"  there  remains  the 
christians'  unfailing  refuge  and  stronghold — the 
holy  capacious  bosom  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
is  eminently  touched  with  the  feeling  s>f  all  our 
infirmities,  and  who  was  in  all  points,  tempted  as 
we  are,  yet  without  sin.  He  yet  remaineth  to  be 
"the  God  of  all  comfort;"  and  can  in  his  own 
good  time,  cause  our  peace  to  flow  as  a  river,  and 
our  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  to  the 
praise  of  His  great  and  ever  excellent  name. 

Those  who  thus  keep  to  Christ,  the  Rock  of 
ages,  are  comparable  to  faithful  Israel  formerly, 
when  it  was  said,  "  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread 
forth,  as  gardens  by  the  river's  side,  as  the  trees 
of  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and 
as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters."  These  He  will 
encamp  around,  as  the  mountains  are  around  about 
Jerusalem.  He  will  be  with  them  in  trouble. 
His  yoke  will  become  more  and  more  easy  to 
them,  and  His  burden  light.  And  finally  being 
enabled  through  the  Saviour's  all-sufficient  grace, 
which  is  made  perfect  in  our  weakness,  to  lay 
hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  them,  and  to  "  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  they  arc  called," 
these  will  be  led  through  the  successive  steps  in 
the  stature  of  holiness  to  the  state  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  of  way-marks  and  pillars,  in  the  church 
of  Christ;  till  harps  of  victory  will  be  put  in  their 
hands,  and  the  new  song  in  their  mouths  :  "  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty: just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  saints." 

The  following  "sure  and  living  experience" 
of  John  Barclay  will  conclude  this  essay  :  — 

First  mo.  29th,  1819.  This  may  I  say,  and 
leave  upon  record,  that  though  many  almost  in- 
describable temptations  and  presentations  of  evil 
have  been  permitted  to  come  about  me,  some- 


times like  a  mighty  flood,  so  that  in  hours  of 
extreme  weakness  and  infirmity,  I  have  been 
many  and  many  a  time  ready  to  give  up  the  fight 
of  faith ;  yet  to  this  day,  the  Lord  strong  and 
mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  io  battle,  has  been 
pleased  in  his  abundant  compassion  to  encamp 
around  me,  and  to  give  me  songH  of  deliverance, 
songs  of  triumph  and  of  praise.  In  his  name 
will  I  set  up  my  banner;  who  is  a  Rock  of  de- 
fence and  sure  refuge  to  my  poor  weary  soul  in  all 
her  afflictions,  as  there  is  a  concern  to  flee  unto, 
abide  in,  and  under  the  shadow  of  this  mighty  rock 
in  a  wearv  land.  O  !  young  man  or  young  wo- 
man, to  whom  this  may  come, — my  friend,  my 
brother,  my  sister; — who  art  seeking  the  better 
country,  and  Him  who  is  the  way,  and  the  guide; 
0  !  though  thou  be  weary  and  heavy-laden, — take 
courage  !  O  !  there  is  a  staff,  a  stay,  and  strengtli 
and  succor  with  Him  and  in  Him,  who  hath  gone 
before;  and  who  leadeth  on  his  little  ones  gently 
and  sweetly,  as  they  are  able  to  follow.  Take 
this  as  the  counsel  of  one,  who  writes  from  a  sure 
and  living  experience,  and  who  hath  indubitably 
known  His  name  (which  is  above  every  name)  to 
be  a  strong  tower  indeed.  He  will  be  with  his, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Cranberry  Culture  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Trenton  Gazette  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  culture  of  cranberries  in  New  Jer- 
sey : — 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  savanna  and 
bottom  or  boggy  lands  of  New  Jersey,  lying  in 
Ocean,  Burlington,  Atlantic,  Camden  and  Cape 
May  counties,  are  the  best  known  for  the  culture 
of  the  cranberry.  It  is  also  generally  stated  that 
those  of  Ocean  and  Burlington  counties  are  the 
best  in  New  Jersey,  those  in  the  southerly  section 
of  the  State,  for  some  reason,  not  being  as  pro- 
ductive as  in  the  counties  referred  to.  The  lands 
used  for  its  culture  are  the  soft,  spongy  lands, 
known  as  swamps  and  savanna  lands.  Before  the 
introduction  of  cranberry  culture,  they  were  com- 
paratively valueless ;  now  they  range  in  price 
from  §25  to  100  per  acre. 

Those  lands  having  a  running  stream  of  water 
are  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  be 
able  to  flood  the  grounds  during  late  fall  and  win- 
ter, in  order  to  kill  grass  and  vermin,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  vines  from  frost.  In  dry  summers  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  moisture  without 
flooding  the  laud,  to  fill  the  lateral  ditches  with 
water.  This  will  moisten  the  ground  sufficiently. 
To  flood  the  bog  in  summer  will  involve  the 
scalding  of  the  vines. 

To  prepare  for  the  vines,  the  trees  and  brush 
are  removed,  the  laud  turfed,  and  the  roots 
grubbed  out.  Lateral  ditches  are  dug  from  the 
main  stream,  dividing  the  ground  into  square 
plats,  and  the  plat  sufficiently  raised  at  the  centre 
to  cause  the  rains  to  flow  off. 

The  yield  of  berries  is  astonishing.  A  bog  of 
a  few  acres,  which  had  not  received  a  particle  of 
care  since  the  vines  were  planted,  yielded  this 
year  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  Another  of  six 
acres,  belonging  to  William  Allen,  which  yields 
this  year  its  first  full  crop,  produces  about  200 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Bogs  have  yielded  this  year 
250  bushels  to  the  acre.  These  figures  seem  as- 
tonishing, but  one  has  only  to  see  the  bog,  and 
uotice  the  perfect  mass  of  fruit,  to  have  all  doubts 
removed.  The  cranberry  crop  of  a  single  town- 
ship in  Ocean  county  will  reach  this  year  10,000 
bushels,  and  that  of  the  couuty  is  estimated  at 
25,000  bushels. 

As  soon  as  the  bogs  are  in  vines  they  arc 
valued  at  8700  to  §1000  per  acre;  81000  per 
acre  has  been  repeatedly  refused  for  bogs  which 
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have  been  in  vines  two  or  three  years.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  obvious.  The  lowest  estimate  for 
a  full  bearing  bog  is  100  bushels  per  acre.  The 
average  is  from  50  to  100  bushels  above  this. 
Take  100  bushels  for  an  average  yield.  The  cost 
of  picking  is  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  cost  of 
cultivating,  after  second  year,  will  not  average  $5 
per  acre.  The  present  wholesale  price  for  cran- 
berries is  $5  per  bushel,  or  a  net  yield  of  $450 
per  acre  at  the  lowest  possible  estimate  per  year; 
or  an  interest  of  45  per  cent,  per  year  on  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $1000  per  acre. 

But  the  average  is  above  this.  The  yield  when 
the  vines  are  three  years  old,  and  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  will  almost  certainly  reach  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  The  cranberry  is  not, 
like  strawberries,  peaches,  &c,  perishable  fruit, 
but  can  be  easily  kept  for  a  year.  In  the  spring 
the  price  often  reaches  $10  per  bushel.  Take 
these  figures,  and  you  have  a  return  of,  say, 
$1400  net  per  acre  per  year — an  interest  of  140 
per  cent,  on  $1000. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  market  can  ever  be 
glutted  with  this  fruit.  The  small  area  which 
can  be  employed  in  its  culture,  and  the  fact  that 
the  European  market  has  been  opened  to  its  sale, 
and  that  the  berries  are  now  used  for  dyeing  pur- 
poses, forbid  the  thought  that  they  can  fail  to 
command  a  good  price  continually.  But  there  is 
a  wide  margin  for  falling  off  in  price,  and  yet  se- 
cure large  returns. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Whilst  John  Churchman  was  prosecuting  his 
gospel  labors  in  England,  he  says  :  "  I  went  to 
London,  where  I  remained  seven  weeks  and  three 
days,  visiting  the  meetings,  and  felt  much  of  the 
weight  and  burden  of  the  service  before  me 
there." 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  says,  "  I  felt  my  mind 
drawn  towards  Wiltshire;  and  as  I  kept  quiet,  I 
felt  my  heart  warmed  in  love,  and  my  mind 
opened,  to  write  an  epistle  to  that  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing,— which,  in  the  opening  of  truth,  I  wrote  as 
follows."  Upon  the  reading  of  which  epistle  at 
this  time,  I  have  apprehended  a  measure  of  the 
same  feeling  that  prompted  the  writing  of  it,  to 
spread  towards  Friends  of  the  present  day,  to 
whose  attentive  perusal  I  recommend  it. 
Tenth  month,  1867. 

TO  FRIENDS  IN  WILTSHIRE. 

Having  had  strong  desires  in  my  mind  for  your 
welfare  in  the  Truth,  I  purposed  to  attend  your 
Quarterly  Meetiug ;  but  being  let  at  this  time, 
and  not  knowing  that  I  shall  ever  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  you,  I  feel  a  freedom  to  visit  you 
with  a  few  lines  in  the  opening  and  love  of  truth, 
which  flows  to  you-ward. 

Dear  Friends,  old  and  young,  as  many  of  you 
as  are  desirous  to  be  called  the  children  of  God 
and  followers  of  Christ  Jesus,  be  humble,  that 
you  may  be  taught  of  him  ;  for  it  is  the  humble 
He  teaches  of  his  ways;  and  be  ye  meek  and  low 
in  heart,  that  you  may  serve  him  in  your  genera- 
tion, and  one  another  in  his  pure  fear,  so  you 
will  know  him  for  your  rest,  and  his  peace  your 
quiet  habitation. 

My  soul  hath  mourned,  and  is  in  some  degree 
covered  therewith  at  this  time,  under  a  sense  that 
the  love  of  the  world,  and  its  pleasures  and  de- 
lights, abound  in  too  many,  which  are  iniquity, 
and  because  thereof  the  love  of  many  towards 
God  waxeth  cold. 

For  want  of  witnessing  the  love  of  God  in  a 
pure  heart,  the  mind  becomes  lukewarm,  and  in- 
different about  the  things  which  belong  to  our 
peace  and  future  happiness;  and  so  fathers  and 


mothers,  masters  and  mistresses,  become  dull,  if 
not  dead  to  that  holy  concern,  which  should  ex- 
cite them,  both  by  example  and  precept,  to  in- 
struct and  train  up  their  children  and  servants  in 
godliness  of  life  and  conversation. 

Oh  dear  Friends  !  search  your  hearts,  and  dili- 
gently inquire  whether  something  hath  not  sub- 
tilly  crept  in  and  stolen  away  your  affections  from 
God ;  and  the  deep  attention  of  your  minds  from 
the  instructions  of  his  holy  Spirit  of  Truth.  If 
this  becomes  your  concern,  I  fully  believe  the 
Lord  will  bless  you  with  enlightened  minds  to  see, 
and  willing  hearts  to  give  up  all  to  the  fire  and 
sword  of  his  Word  and  Spirit,  that  your  hearts 
may  be  purged,  and  made  temples  in  which  He 
would  take  delight  to  dwell.  If  the  soul  is  chaste 
in  love  to  God,  and  the  eye  of  the  mind  single  to 
the  instruction  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  whole 
body  will  be  full  of  light.  It  is  here  that  the 
children  of  God  are  preserved  safe  in  their  steps 
before  the  Lord,  and  free  from  giving  occasion  of 
stumbling  to  others. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  there  is  a  remnant 
amongst  you,  who  feelingly  know,  that  the  living 
sense  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God,  in  your 
meetings  both  for  worship  and  discipline,  is  not 
plentifully  enjoyed,  but  is  at  a  low  ebb.  And  it 
is  in  my  mind  to  let  you  know  what  has  appeared 
to  me  to  be  one  great  reason  of  it,  viz.: — There 
are  many  professors  of  the  truth  amongst  you, 
who  delight  to  be  accounted  Friends  in  esteem  in 
the  Society;  who  have  a  smooth  and  fawning  be- 
havior, and  flattering  tongues,  and  do  seek  the 
love  and  friendship  of  such  as  are  Friends  of 
truth,  for  their  own  honor  and  credit,  and  the 
reputation  of  self.  Dear  Friends,  of  such  beware, 
for  their  friendship  is  poison,  and  their  intimate 
fellowship,  if  cleaved  unto,  is  benumbing,  even 
to  insensibility.  And  for  want  of  a  clear  dis- 
covery of  that  spirit,  some  of  the  tender  and 
sincere  hearted  amongst  you  have  suffered. 

In  whomsoever  earthly-mindedness  prevails,  or 
the  love  of  the  world  and  its  friendship,  there  is 
a  secret  giving  way  to,  and  a  gradual  reconcilia- 
tion with  its  sordid  practices;  and  the  eye  that 
once  saw  in  the  true  light,  becomes  closed  or 
dimmed,  if  not  wholly  blinded  by  the  god  of  this 
world. 

Liberty  is  then  taken  by  parents,  and  indulgence 
is  given  to  their  children,  which  occasion  pain 
and  distress  of  heart  to  those  who  have  not  lost 
their  sight  and  feeling.  But  some  for  fear  of 
being  rebuked  and  disesteemed  by  such  who  have 
a  sense  of  them,  will  court  their  affections,  with 
which  bait  they  have  been  taken,  and  so  have 
been  afraid  to  speak  their  minds  plainly,  lest  they 
should  offend,  or  drive  them  further  from  the 
Society;  concluding  there  is  a  tender  thing  in 
them,  because  they  seem  to  love  Friends.  Thus 
many  who  might  have  made  great  progress  have 
lost  ground,  for  want  of  speaking  truth  to  their 
neighbors  ;  and  the  infection  of  pride,  libertinism, 
and  earthly  mindedness  has  spread  and  prevailed 
even  to  the  hurt  of  some  families  who  were  once 
exceedingly  grieved  therewith. 

Wherefore,  my  dear  friends,  fear  God  with  a 
perfect  heart,  and  in  his  light,  watch  over  your 
ownselvcs  and  your  families.  So  shall  your  hearts 
be  warmly  influenced  and  filled  with  holy  zeal 
and  love  to  God  and  his  truth  ;  in  which  you  will 
be  bold  to  act  in  your  meetings  for  discipline,  and 
in  the  power  of  God,  which  is  the  authority  of  the 
church,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  those  who  walk 
disorderly;  and  being  faithful  therein,  you  will 
remove  the  stumbling  blocks,  and  roll  away  the 
reproach  which  is  imputed  to  the  church. 

The  Lord  would  feed  these  faithful  laborers 
with  his  heavenly  bread,  and  honor  them  with 


his  life-giving  presence,  and  whether  the  dis 
orderly  would  hear  or  forbear,  the  Lord  woulc 
be  the  shield  and  exceeding  great  reward  of  hit 
people,  and  fill  their  hearts  with  praise  to  hit 
name,  who  is  worthy  forever  and  ever. 

John  Churchman 

London,  4th  of  4th  mo.,  1754. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Freed  men's  Meeting  last  evening  fully  sus 
tained  the  Executive  Board  in  their  prospeetivi 
operations.   A  committee  was  charged  with  a  duti 
which  they  will  at  once  fulfil,  viz.,  to  solicit  thi 
co-operation  of  some  Friends  in  each  Preparativi] 
Meeting,  in  order  te  get  the  funds  required.  Th(' 
amount  has  been  stated,  as  the  lowest  estimate' 
to  be  $25,000.  But  one  of  the  most  useful  labor  ) 
of  the  Association  is  the  supplying  of  books  ant' 
tracts.    The  demand  for  these,  and  the  evidence ' 
of  their  usefulness,  are  constantly  increasing.  Thj 
previous  meeting  of  the  Association  was  furnished 
with  such  evidences.    Now  it  is  desired  tha 
Friends  will  appreciate  this  demand,  and  increas 
their  contributions,  so  as  to  place  for  this  purpos 
at  least  $6000,  over  and  above  the  $25,000,  a 
the  command  of  the  Tract  Committee. 

In  making  this  renewed  appeal,  it  is  animatin; 
to  feel  some  assurance  that  Friends  generally,  ii 
common  with  the  members  of  the  Executivi 
Board,  sensible  of  being  the  recipients  of  bless1 
ings  far  beyond  our  deserts,  delight  to  commt' 
morate  the  outpouring  of  such  blessings  on  other? ! 
We  delight  to  number  the  tokens  of  Providentia 
care  for  all  those  who  are  striving  for  the  mair '  f 
tenance  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  christian  liberty 
Can  we  give  better  evidence  of  this  gratitude  tha 
by  contributing  a  liberal  share  of  our  time  an 
substance  to  the  once  down-trodden,  now  the  up 
rising  sons  of  Africa?    Retrenchment  and  sel! 
denial  will  render  these  contributions  a  light  an 
easy  offering.  Y.  W. 

Germantown,  11th  mo.  6th,  1867. 


Rye — Its  Value. — The  importance  of  this  cro 
seems  to  be  but  little  understood  by  Wester, 
farmers.    We  think  if  its  value  as  a  crop  weii 
better  known,  its  cultivation  would  be  general-; 
that  every  farmer  would  have  his  rye-field  just  ;. 
much  as  his  field  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  or  potatoe:  I 
It  is  valuable  as  food  both  for  man  and  beast.  | 
makes  excellent  feed  for  stock,  and  is  second  I 
wheat  only,  and  scarcely  that,  in  its  bread-makir  I 
qualities.     Von  Thaer  says,  "This  substanc 
seems  to  facilitate  digestion,  and  has  a  singular!, 
strengthening,  refreshing,  and  beneficial  effect  cj 
the  animal  frame."    Bye  is  subject  to  few! 
casualties  than  any  other  crop,  though  it  is  som 
times  affected  by  rust.    The  straw  is  bright  at  j 
strong,  which  renders  it  better  than  wheat  stra\j 
both  for  feeding  out  in  the  winter  and  as  litter  f  J 
horses  and  cattle.    On  farms  stocked  with  catt 
and  sheep,  especially  the  latter,  the  great  valcj 
of  this  crop  does  not  lie  in  the  grain  and  stra 
so  much  as  in  the  great  amount  of  pasturaj  j 
it  affords  at  a  season  of  the   year  when  si 
other  kinds  of  pasturage  fail.    It  make  exc< '! 
lent  feed  in  the  fall,  long  after  grass  becomes  e 
tirely  worthless.    Again  in  the  spring,  so  soon 
the  snow  is  off  the  ground,  it  makes  good 
turage,  and  may  be  used  as  such  until  the  gra 
is  large  enough  to  make  good  feed.    Nor  do 
this  fall  and  spring  feeding  injure  the  crop  f 
grain.    Bye  is  usually  ready  to  cut  before  wint 
wheit,  hence  out  of  the  way  before  the  hurryii 
season  of  harvest.    The  soil  best  adapted  to  r 
is  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  though  no  one  of  the  cere 
grains  will  adapt  itself  to  a  greater  variety 
soils.    It  will  do  on  a  rich  loamy  soil,  not  at ; 
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ed  to  wheat,  its  stronger  stem  enabling  it  to 
ain  itself  under  a  luxuriant  growth.  Then, 
n,  it  will  make  a  better  return  on  a  light 
ly  soil  than  corn  or  any  other  crop. — Late 


'radical  Piety. — Religion  that  does  not  go 
i  us  in  our  daily  vocations,  controlling  and 
ling  us,  is  of  little  value.  We  should  not 
e  it  obtrusive  or  ill-timed  in  any  of  its  mani- 
itions,  but  our  hearts  should  be  so  thoroughly 
ued  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  to  cause 
y  action,  in  its  own  quiet  way,  to  show  forth 
foundation  principles  of  our  life,  and  speak  a 
jger  language  for  the  Master,  than  our  direct 
Is.  It  is  in  our  worldly  business,  in  our  every- 
life,  that  our  religion  is  needed,  if  anywhere, 
.  in  its  effect  on  ourselves,  and  on  those  with 
m  we  are  brought  in  contact;  here  tempta- 
3  assail  us,  here  our  influence  is  greatest. 
q  let  us  pray  and  labor  that  our  every-day 
y  be  equal  to  our  public  profession. — British 
kman. 

'urious  Facts  about  Water. — The  extent  to 
jh  water  mingles  with  bodies,  apparently  the 
fc  solid,  is  very  wonderful.  The  glittering 
,  which  beauty  wears  as  an  ornament,  is  only 
and  water.  Of  every  1200  tons  of  earth 
;h  a  landlord  has  in  his  estate  400  aie  water, 
snow-capped  summits  of  Snowdon  and  Ben 
is  have  many  millions  of  tons  of  water  in  a 
lined  form.  In  every  plaster  of  Paris  statue 
;h  a  man  carries  through  our  streets  for  sale, 
e  is  one  pound  of  water  to  four  pounds  of 
k.  The  air  we  breathe  contains  five  grains 
rater  to  each  cubic  foot  of  its  bulk.  The 
toes  and  turnips  which  are  boiled  for  our  din- 
have,  in  their  raw  state,  the  one  seventy-five 
cent.,  and  the  other  ninety  per  cent,  of  water, 
lan  weighing  ten  stone,  squeezed  in  a  hydraulic 
seven  and  a  half  stone  of  water  would  run 
and  only  two  and  a  half  of  dry  residue  re- 
A  man  is,  chemically  speaking,  forty-five 
ids  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  diffused  through 
and  a  half  pailfuls  of  water.  In  plants  we 
water  mingling  no  less  wonderfully.  A  sun- 
;r  evaporates  one  and  a  quarter  pints  of  water 
y,  and  a  cabbage  about  the  same  quantity. 

wheat  plant  exhales,  in  175  days,  about 
000  grains  of  water.  An  acre  of  growing 
it,  on  this  calculation,  draws  and  passes  out 
t  ten  tons  of  water  per  day.  The  sap  of  plants 
e  medium  through  which  the  mass  of  fluid  is 
eyed.  It  forms  a  delicate  pump,  upon  which 
watery  particles  run  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
stream.  By  the  action  of  the  sap  various 
erties  may  be  assimilated  to  the  growing  plant, 
ber  in  France  is,  for  instance,  dyed  by  various 
s  being  mixed  with  water,  and  sprinkled 
the  roots  of  the  tree.  Dahlias  are  also 
ed  by  a  similar  process. — Late  Paper. 


le  London  Quarterly  Review  makes  the  fol- 
ig  showing  for  meat,  poultry,  bread  and  beer 
me  year,  in  London  :  seventy-two  miles  of 
,  ten  abreast;  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
eep,  do.;  seven  miles  of  calves,  do.;  nine 
i  of  pigs — "little  'ogs"  do.;  fifty  acres  of 
■ry,  close  together ;  twenty  miles  of  hares 
rabbits,  one  hundred  abreast ;  a  pyramid  of 
s  of  bread  six  hundred  feet  square  and  thrice 
eight  of  St.  Paul's;  one  thousand  columns 
>gsheads  of  beer,  each  one  mile  high, 
ndon  contains  about  the  four-hundredth  part 
e  population  of  the  earth.  The  above  figures 
plied  by  400  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  com- 
•ry  department  of  our  world. 
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Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  extract  from 
a  Bristol  paper  (England)  giving  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  "A  wedding  at  a  Friends'  meeting- 
house" in  that  city.  It  presents  what  is,  as  yet 
an  extraordinary  picture  of  parade  and  show  while 
resorting  to  and  while  in  a  Friends'  meeting  for 
divine  worship,  to  perform  an  act  which  they  pro- 
fess to  consider  an  ordinance  of  great  religious 
solemnity.  We  say,  as  yet  extraordinary,  but 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  if  change  in  our 
Society  continues  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  has  pro- 
gressed during  the  last  ten  years,  it  probably  will 
not  be  long  that  such  exhibitions  will  have  the 
eclat  of  novelty. 

We  shall  not  introduce  into  the  columns  of 
"  The  Friend"  the  description  given  of  the  pro- 
cession of  carriages, — some  driven  by  postilions 
in  scarlet  livery, — of  the  dress  of  the  bride,  in  her 
"  rich  train  of  white  and  corded  silk,"  her  chap- 
let  of  orange  blossoms,  her  long  veil  edged  with 
pearls,  &c,  and  of  the  different  members  of  the 
bridal  party,  whose  gorgeous  dresses  and  orna- 
ments are  delineated  for  the  public  eye  as  though 
depicting  the  dazzling  follies  of  a  court-ball.  The 
account  has  been  copied  into  some  of  the  periodi- 
cals in  this  country  and  thus  spread  far  and  wide, 
as  a  striking  evidence  of  how  the  members  are 
availing  themselves  of  "  the  relaxation"  granted 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  from  the  observance  of 
its  original  principles  and  practices.  It  is  heart- 
sickening  to  read  these  narratives  and  remarks, 
and  to  reflect  that  such  an  exhibit  has  been  made 
among  the  professedly  self-denying  Quakers,  and 
justly  given  rise  to  such  comments. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is 
that  of  a  family  long  known  as  members  among 
Friends  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  the  other  may 
also  have  a  birthright,  and  therefore  they  had  a 
right  to  accomplish  their  marriage  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society.  But  little  as  they  must  value 
their  right  of  membership,  would  these  persons 
have  treated  the  Society  with  so  much  disrespect, 
and  shown  such  contempt  for  its  testimony  to 
plainness  and  against  vain  show,  had  not  the  So- 
ciety itself,  in  many  places,  brought  this  testimony 
into  disrepute  by  its  own  action  ?  we  believe  not. 

Much  has  been  said  of  latter  time  on  the  un- 
reasonableness of  expecting  the  members  of  our 
Society  to  dress  differently  from  the  sober-minded 
of  other  religious  denominations.  It  is  alleged 
that  Friends  have  slidden  into  a  form  which  ought 
to  be  broken  up  ;  that  many  who  dress  in  the  garb 
which  Friends  deem  plain  are  unconverted  and 
no  better  than  others  whose  dress  conforms  to 
that  usually  worn  by  those  not  in  membership; 
and  that  in  estimating  the  consistency  and  re- 
ligious standing  of  individuals  among  us  the  out- 
side appearance  should  not  be  taken  into  account. 
These  views  have  been  carried  into  practice  by 
many  who  claim  to  be  true  Friends,  aud  the  ex- 
ample having  been  set  by  some  in  influential  posi- 
tions, it  is  found  there  is  now  no  criterion  of 
plainness  left,  and  in  many  places,  every  one 
claims  to  do,  in  this  respect,  what  is  right  in  his 
or  her  own  eyes,  and  yet  to  be  accepted  as  a  con- 
sistent Quaker.  Many  arguments  may  be  brought 
forward  to  support  each  side  of  this  question,  aud 
perhaps  it  may  safely  be  said  that  if  we  depend 
on  reason  alone  to  demonstrate  the  christian  obli- 
gation resting  on  Friends  to  adhere  to  a  peculiar 
garb,  we  will  fail  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. But  the  recorded  experience  of  those 
who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  we  hold,  and 


whose  lives  proved  they  were  devoted  servants  of 
Christ;  a  close  scrutiny  of  those  now  living  and 
acting  among  us,  and  an  honest  examination  of 
the  workings  of  our  own  fallen  nature,  will,  we 
believe,  confirm  the  unbroken  testimony  of  all 
faithful  and  consistent  members,  that  there  is  not 
only  safety  in  the  distinguishing  dress  of  Friends, 
but  that  those  who  are  really  prepared  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ  in  our  section  of  the  militant  church, 
have  always  and  do  still  feel  it  required  of  them 
to  adopt  the  plain  garb  and  the  plain  form  of 
speech  which  distinguish  a  Friend.  Without  call- 
ing in  question  the  sincerity  of  those  who  have 
inaugurated  and  practice  an  opposite  course  from 
this,  we  believe  it  will  always  be  found  that  those 
who  claim  exemption  from  feeling  the  obligation 
to  make  the  well  known  appearance  of  a  Friend, 
aud  from  adhering  to  the  plain  language,  what- 
ever the  station  they  may  hold,  and  however 
estimable  in  most  respects,  are  deficient  in  clear- 
ness of  vision  respecting  the  importance  of  more 
or  less  of  the  christian  testimonies  which  Friends 
are  called  to  uphold.  They  show  how  easy  it  is 
for  them  to  enter  into  familiar  association  and  un- 
necessary intercourse  with  the  men  and  manners 
of  the  world,  and  how  impossible,  if  they  have  the 
desire,  to  restrain  their  children  from  indulging 
in  its  fashions  and  vanities. 

We  wish  not  to  be  misconstrued  as  advocating 
the  plain  dress  and  the  plain  language  of  a  Friend, 
as  constituting  a  part  of  his  religion  ;  nor  yet  that 
they  are  the  evidence  of  an  individual  being  a  true 
Quaker.  Doubtless  they  may  be  often  adopted 
where  a  change  of  heart  has  not  been  experienced, 
and  if  any  reliance  is  placed  on  them  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  indispensable  work,  they,  so  far, 
prove  a  snare.  But  we  do  believe  that  every 
member  of  our  religious  Society,  who  abides  under 
the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
alone  can  make  him  or  her  a  consistent  Quaker, 
will  find  one  of  the  early  fruits  of  that  saving  bap- 
tism, to  be  a  willingness  to  put  on  the  plain  garb 
that  distinguishes  a  Friend,  aud  to  adhere  strictly 
to  plainness  of  speech  and  behavior;  and  unless 
his  or  her  will  is  so  far  subjugated  or  slain  as  to 
yield  compliance  with  this  requisition,  there  is  no 
growth  in  the  Truth,  no  right  qualification  for 
service  in  the  church.  This  is  a  lesson  taught  by 
the  experience  of  every  devoted  member  of  the 
Society,  man  or  woman,  in  every  generation  of 
Friends  since  tjjicir  rise.  The  fashions  of  the 
world  are  always  changiug,  but  Friends  not  being 
allowed  to  comply  with  them,  have  kept  nearly  to 
one  simple  form  of  apparel,  aud  therefore  have 
ever  been  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  garb, 
and  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Head  of  the  church 
has  revealed  to  the  present  generation  in  the  So- 
ciety that  their  predecessors  were  all  wrong  on 
this  point,  and  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  sub- 
jected to  this  mortification  of  their  natural  pro- 
pensities. 

We  know  that  these  views  are  considered  by 
many  of  our  fejlow  professors  as  contracted  and 
bigoted,  unbecoming  the  progress  of  the  age. 
But  they  are  supported  by  the  cumulative  evi- 
dence of  the  past,  the  sad  experience  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  we  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  the  un- 
foldings  of  the  future  will  amply  corroborate  their 
soundness.  Would  that  Friends  everywhere 
would  take  warning  in  time,  and  be  willing  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  serious  consequences  that 
must  inevitably  follow  the  general  adoption  in  the 
I  Society  of  the  latitudinarian  views  on  the  subject 
| of  dress  and  address,  now  spreading  among  mauy 
;of  its  members,  not  excluding  some  who  arc  con- 
sidered leaders  of  the  people.  Let  the  plain  dress, 
plain  language  and  manners  that  have  heretofore 
distinguished  a  Friend  be  generally  discarded, 
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and  the  Society  will  not  only  be  swept  along  in 
#he  current  of  varying  fashion,  but  most  of  the 
christian  testimonies,  the  maintenance  of  which 
has  characterized  it  among  other  professions,  will 
also  be  considered  of  too  little  importance  to  be 
longer  borne  before  the  world. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Pope  Pius  IX.  has  issued  an  encyclical 
letter  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
throughout  Europe,  in  which  he  calls  their  attention  to 
the  great  perils  by  which  he  is  now  surrounded,  and  in 
pathetic  terms  deplores  the  many  dangers  which  menace 
the  temporal  power  and  threaten  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Holy  See.  A  dispatch  of  the  28th  states 
that  great  agitation  prevailed  in  Rome  :  the  Pope  had 
retired  from  the  Vatican  and  taken  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

A  new  ministry  for  Italy  had  been  formed,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  General  Menabrea. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel, denouncing  Garibaldi,  and  declaring  that  the 
policy  of  France,  in  maintaining  the  obligations  of  the 
September  Convention,  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Italian  government. 

He  commands  the  insurgents  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, exhorts  the  people  to  sustain  their  king  and  pre- 
serve the  national  honor,  and  concludes  by  promising 
that,  when  tranquillity  is  restored,  Italy  and  France  will 
settle  the  Roman  question. 

On  the  2d  inst.  the  French  army  entered  the  city  of 
Rome.  The  Italian  troops  have  also  entered  the  Papal 
territory.  The  revolutionists  under  Garibaldi  had  de- 
feated the  Pope's  troops,  and  advanced  to  the  fortifica- 
tions  of  Rome  before  these  events  took  place.  Garibaldi 
then  retired  to  Monte  Rotondo,  where  he  took  up  a 
strong  position  and  remained  at  the  date  of  the  latest 
dispatches. 

To  the  summons  of  the  king  to  disarm,  Garibaldi  re- 
plied by  refusing  to  disband  his  army  or  give  up  his 
enterprise  against  Rome,  unless  a  change  is  made  in  the 
present  ministry  which  will  put  the  government  in  ac- 
cord with  the  national  will. 

Napoleon  has  made  a  proposition  to  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel to  submit  to  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  Papal 
provinces  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  question  by  a 
popular  vote,  but  the  Italian  government  declines  to  ac- 
cept his  plan  for  the  solution  of  a  question  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  whole  nation  are  so  deeply  concerned. 
It  is  said  that  should  no  general  European  conference 
be  held  on  the  Roman  question,  an  arrangement  will  be 
made  for  the  joint  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Catholic 
Powers. 

It  is  again  reported  at  Copenhagen  that  the  United 
States  have  purchased  the  Danish  West  India  Islands, 
for  which  Denmark  is  to  receive  $14,000,000  in  gold. 

The  latest  received  Brazilian  papers  say  that  the  allied 
forces  on  the  Parana  will  not  undertake  any  operations 
for  the  seige  of  the  Paraguyan  fortifications  at  Humaita, 
President  Lopez,  of  Paraguay,  had  renewed  his  offers  to 
the  allied  rulers  to  negotiate  for  peace.  No  reply  had 
been  returned  when  the  steamer  sailed.  Dissatisfaction 
with  the  war  continued  to  be  manifested  in  Brazil  and 
in  the  Argentine  Slates. 

Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  have  joined  the  Zollverein, 
and  both  these  kingdoms  have  concluded  a  military  alli- 
ance with  the  North  German  Confederation. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  given  assent  to  the  pro- 
posed General  Conference  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Roman  question,  but  the  Pupe  absolutely  refuses  to  be 
a  party  to  it,  and  England  and  Russia  are  reported  to 
have  declined  the  invitation  of  France  to  join  the  con- 
ference. 

The  Commissioners  sent  by  Turkey  to  Crete,  have 
failed  in  their  mission. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  says  :  General  Lersuudi,  to  whom 
was  tendered  the  office  of  Captain  General  of  Cuba,  has 
accepted  the  post,  and  will  leave  by  the  next  mail 
steamer  for  Havana. 

Advices  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  16th,  state  that  a 
severe  hurricane  was  experienced  there  on  the  13th.  A 
number  of  coasting  vessels  were  lost  and  others  seriously 
damaged,  and  the  rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  causing 
inundations  at  various  points  and  considerable  damage 
to  property. 

San  Domingo  has  declared  war  against  Hayti  on  ac- 
count of  the  sympathy  and  aid  given  by  the  Haytiens  to 
ex-President  Baez. 

The  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg  prints  the  official  copy 
of  the  joint  note  from  Russia,  France,  Prussia  and  Italy 
to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  on  the  Eastern  question.  After 
rehearsing  the  unheeded  representations  which  have 
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from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the  European  Powers 
in  favor  of  granting  the  demands  of  the  Cretans,  and  for 
a  general  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  christians 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  note  declares  that  the  Great 
Powers  will  hold  the  Sultan  responsible  for  whatever 
consequences  may  follow. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  4th  says :  At  six  o'clock  this 
morning  the  Papal  troops,  supported  by  the  French 
forces,  attacked  Garibaldi  at  Monte  Rotondo,  and  de- 
feated him.  Some  reports  say  that  Garibaldi  was  killed 
in  the  engagement,  and  others  that  he  was  taken 
prisoner. 

The  war  vessels  and  transports,  with  troops  on  board, 
forming  the  first  squadron  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition, 
have  left  Aden  for  the  coast  of  Abyssinia.  The  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  has  offered  assistance  to  England,  and  has 
dispatched  a  corps  of  native  troops  to  Abyssinia  to  join 
the  expedition. 

The  Fenians  are  still  troublesome  in  England.  Troops 
have  been  sent  to  Liverpool  on  account  of  the  alarm  felt 
there. 

Consols  94  7-16.  U.  S.  5-20's  69£.  Cotton  dull, 
middling  uplands,  8|rf. ;  Orleans,  8%d.  Breadstuffs  un- 
changed. 

United  States. —  West  Virginia. — The  result  of  the 
recent  election  in  this  State  is  that  the  Senate  will  stand 
20  Republicans  and  2  Democrats,  and  the  House  same 
as  last  year,  44  Republicans  and  11  Democrats. 

The  Indians. — N.  G.  Taylor,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  telegraphs  to  Secretary  Browning  that  thus  far 
the  Indian  Peace  Commission  has  been  entirely  success- 
ful. Treaties  have  been  made  with  the  Cheyennes, 
Arrapahoes,  Kiowas  and  Camanches.  At  Laramie,  on 
the  8th,  they  expect  to  meet  the  Crow,  Sioux,  northern 
Arrapahoes,  and  all  the  north-western  Indians.  The 
Indians  are  still  to  be  allowed  to  hunt  between  Smoky 
Hill  and  Platte  river.  A  denial  of  this  privilege  would 
have  caused  a  continuance  of  the  war. 

Georgia. — The  returns  of  the  election  indicate  a  re- 
sult favorable  to  a  convention.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  100,000  votes  were  given  in  the  State  on  the  con- 
vention question,  out  of  186,000  registered.  Opposition 
candidates  were  nominated  only  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  where  the  whites  are  largely  in  the  majority. 
In  the  other  portions  of  the  State  the  conservatives  took 
no  part  in  the  election. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  264. 

The  Cotton  Crop. — Director  Delmar,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  has  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  crop  to  be 
expected  this  year.  The  yield  in  thirteen  States  is  com- 
puted to  amount  to  1,568,357  bales. 

Ohio.- — At  the  late  election  the  whole  number  of  votes 
cast  was  484,603,  for  amendment  to  the  constitution  30 
as  to  confer  the  suffrage  on  colored  men,  216,987, 
against  the  amendment  255,340,  being  a  majority  against 
it  of  38,353.    The  remaining  12,276  were  blanks. 

The  South. — According  to  a  letter  from  a  district  com- 
mander in  the  SQutb,  things  have  undergone  a  complete 
change  since  the  recent  elections  in  the  north.  The  late 
rebels  are  no  longer  disposed  to  accept  the  situation. 
They  regard  the  elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  as 
an  indorsement  of  the  friends  and  sympathizers  of  the 
"  lost  cause."  These  sentiments,  the  letter  says,  are  not 
confined  to  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  classes  of 
southern  whites,  but  are  shared  by  the  most  intelligent 
and  respectable. 

The  Georgia  State  Railroad  is  prepared  to  pay  its 
whole  indebtedness  to  the  government  of  $400,000,  and 
will  remit  the  amount  to  Washington  in  a  few  days. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  bank  circulation  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  amounted  to  nearly  $10,000,000,  all  of  which 
was  well  and  profitably  employed  in  legitimate  trade. 
Now  the  available  bank  circulation  is  about  $440,000. 

Miscellaneous. — The  fishing  boats  of  the  six  northern 
counties  of  Scotland  have  taken  this  year  about  £380,- 
000  worth  of  herrings,  and  including  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands,  the  catch  is  estimated  at  £1,000,000. 

Queen  Victoria's  journey  to  or  from  Scotland  costs 
upward  of  $10,000  in  specie.  The  distance  from 
Windsor  Castle  to  Balmoral  is  602  miles,  which  is  usu- 
ally performed  in  nineteen  hours. 

Steamtugs  have  just  been  employed  on  the  canalized 
portion  of  the  Marne.  The  journey  to  and  from  Paris 
to  Epernay,  350  miles,  has  been  performed  in  six  days, 
instead  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  as  formerly. 

The  total  value  of  personal  property  in  Cincinnati,  as 
returned  upon  the  Auditor's  tax  duplicate  for  1867,  is 
$56,881,163.  The  tax  for  the  whole  year  on  this  amount 
is  $1,558,543.86. 

About  $9,000,000  worth  of  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  Chicago  the  present  year. 

The  school  census  of  Cincinnati,  for  1867,  shows  a 
population  of  109,783  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years,  thus  indicating  a  total  population  of 
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near  300,000.    In  1860  Cincinnati  had  only  161,044  iii 

habitants. 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotatioD 
on  the  4th  inst.    New  York.  —  American  gold  140; 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  H2J;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  107J;  ditto 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  100£.    Superfine  State  flour,  $8.2 
a  $9.25.    Shipping  Ohio,  $9.40  a  $10.50.    St.  Loui 
extras,  $11.75  a  $16.    No.  1  Chicago  spring  whea , 
$2.25  a  $2.27  ;  amber  Michigan,  $2.70.    Western  oat: 
78  cts.    Rye,  $1.55.    Western  mixed  corn,  $1.35 
$1.36.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  18J  cts.  Philadelph.it 
Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.50;  extra  family  and  fane 
brands,  $9  to  $14.    Red  wheat,  $2.30  a  $2.50.  Ry,' 
$1.57.    Yellow  corn,  $1.38  a  $1.40.   Oats,  65  a  73  eti 
Clover-seed,  $7.50  a  $7.75.    Timothy,  $2.25  a  $2.51 
Flaxseed,  $2.50.    The  sales  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yar 
reached  2400  head.  The  market  was  dull,  sales  of  extr 
at  8J  a  8f  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  fair  to  good,  7  a  1\  cts ; 
and  common  5  a  6J  cts.    About  5000  sheep  sold  at  4J 
5$  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs,  $9.25  a  $10  25  per  100  lb| 
net.    Baltimore. — Prime  red  wheat,  $2.55.  White  con 
$1.35  a  $1.36  ;  mixed,  $1.29.    Oats,  65  a  73  cts.  Ch 
cinnati. — No.  1  winter  red  wheat,  $2.50.    Spring  whea 
$2.10.    No.  1  corn,  $1.    Oats,  63  a  64  cts.    St.  Loui 
—Winter  red  wheat,  $2.55  a  $2.65  ;  white  wheat,  $2.t 
a  $2.80.    White  corn,  $1.10.    Oats,  65  a  68  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  Wood,  N.  Y.,  $4,  vols.  40,  and  41 
from  B.  Kaighn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  41;  from  H.  Harriso 
111.,  $2,  vol.  41 ;  from  C.  Jacobs,  Pa.,  per  R.  J.  A.,$<  • 
vol.  41;  from  N.  Steer,  O.,  $2,  vol.  41;  from  J.  1 
Chambers,  Pa.,  $4,  vols.  41  and  42,  and  for  R.  Chambei 
$4,  vols.  41  a  42 ;  from  Dr.  S.  Wood,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  4  ! 
from  Susan  L.  Temple,  Pa.,  $3.20,  to  No.  52,  vol.  4.' 
from  Rachel  Philips,  $2,  to  No.  33,  vol.  42  ;  from  Ma  | 
P.  Starbuck,  O.,  $4,  vols.  40  and  41;  from  Susii: 
Powell,  Pa.,  $1.50,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41  ;  from  J.  Mair, 
Pa.,  per  G.  Gilbert,  Agt,  $7,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41 ;  fro , 
G.  G.  Smith,  Md.,  $1.75,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41. 


A  young  woman  Friend,  qualified  to  teach  the  En] 
lish  branches,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  family  school. 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  "  The  Friend." 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  supe 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the  ca  ii 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and  li 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Catt 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  thi 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Phili 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ,  Pi , 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phila. 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  7th  mo.,  1867,  Priscilla  Jon 
in  the  73d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Germanto 
Particular  and  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting.    She  v  t! 
from  early  life  a  striking  example  of  humility,  watchf  | 
ness  and  meekness,  and  throughout  a  long  andvfjj, 
suffering  illness,  the  declaration  was  remarkably  verif : 
in  her  experience,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  pe:  ■  [ 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee,  because  he  trusteth  I  *:; 
thee."    Her  end  was  crowned  with  peace. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  n 

6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  9th  month,  18  |  L 
Thomas  Warrington,  aged  46  years.    At  one  o'cl;  {  , 
on  the  same  morning,  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  aj 
seventeen  months.    He  was  a  useful  member  of  Dp  [■'' 
Springfield  Monthly  Meeting  ;  and  although  his  fan  I;: 
and  friends  deeply  feel  the  bereavement,  they  mourn  i  |.; 
as  those  without  hope.    Upon  being  asked  if  he  ha  I  :  i 
comfortable  hope,  after  a  pause  he  replied,  "  I  hi 
nothing  but  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour  to  depend  up< ' 
there  is  no  blackness  nor  darkness.    Although  I  h  j  F'l 
not  the  assurance  I  have  desired,  this  I  can  say — tb  |  I , 
is  no  cloud."    He  afterwards  desired  his  wife  to  be  : 
signed,  saying,  "  We  must  look  to  the  Lord,"  with  ot  j 
expressions,  snowing  in  whom  he  trusted. 

 ,  on  the  10th  of  last  month,  at  the  residenci 

her  son-in-law,  Isaac  Carr,  Columbiana  county,  Oi 
Mart  W.  Woolman,  widow  of  Aaron  A.  Woolman  | 
the  80th  year  of  her  age.  She  had  several  times  j 
pressed  a  willingness  and  even  a  desire  to  be  released  I 
one  time  vocally  petitioning  that  her  sins  might  be  I 
given  and  she  taken  home.  | 

 ,  on  the  4th  of  1st  month  last,  Amy  Woow  j 

daughter  of  the  above  mentioned  Mary  W.  Woolmat  | 
the  45th  year  of  her  age.  I 
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Friends  in  Norway. 

(Continued  from  page  82.) 

t  appears  that  in  the  year  1814,  a  little  before 
jr  were  liberated,  they  received  another  accept- 
!  visit  from  Frederick  Smith,  of  London,  ac- 
ipanied  by  William  Martin,  of  Lewis.  William 
kman,  of  Rochester,  and  other  Friends  of  that 
sting,  exercised  a  friendly  and  fatherly  care 
r  them,  which  appears  to  have  been  blessed  to 
jral  of  them,  and  tended  to  their  establishment 
he  Truth.  We  cannot  better  promote  the  ob- 
of  these  pages  than  by  inserting  some  extracts 
u  the  correspondence  between  them  and  some 
;hose  Friends  who  felt  so  deeply  interested  in 
r  welfare. 

<rotn  Frederick  Smith  to  Enoch  Jacobsen — 
yden,  4th  mo.  2d,  1814:— 
Dear  Enoch, — There  will  be  sent  some  copies 
Barclay's  Apology  and  other  books,  to  be  dis- 
uted  to  those  prisoners  who  may  not  have 
m  *  *  *  I  wish  thee  to  get  any  further  in- 
nation  thou  canst,  respecting  The  Norway 
ats,  and  let  me  have  it  as  soon  as  thou  canst. 
ie]  very  much  interested  about  the  poor  prison- 
and  also  respecting  The  Saints;  and  I  want 
3nds  generally  to  feel  the  same  interest.  When 
a  goest  on  board,  give  my  dear  love  to  the 
oners,  and  tell  them  they  are  very  near  my 
rt,  and  I  hope  that  the  Lord  will  preserve 
a,  so  as  that  nothing  may  induce  them  to  re- 
i  back  to  the  world,  but  continually  to  remem- 
how  he  visited  their  poor  souls  in  their  great 
ress,  whereby  he  showed  them  that  though 
7  were  in  trouble,  and  in  much  affliction,  yet 
hey  kept  humble,  under  the  trying  dispensa- 
,  he  could  give  them  that  sweet  enjoyment  of 
love  and  power,  that  could  make  up  for  trials 
lundred  times  greater  than  they  had  endured. 
1  this  was  a  foretaste  of  those  heavenly  enjoy- 
its  that  those  are  at  times  favored  with,  who 
obedient  to  him. 

But  they  must  remember  that  while  they  were 
)  fed,  they  were  in  the  infant  or  child's  state, 

that  as  they  grow  up  towards  manhood  in 
ist  Jesus,  they  must  expect  little  difficulties, 
they  will  be  tried  by  his  withdrawing  himself 
i  while;  and  thus  we  are  made  to  prove  our 

to  him.  For  if,  when  he  leaves  us,  we  still 
itain  our  love,  and  are  as  faithful  as  when  he 
visited  our  poor  souls,  it  is  then  he  strengthens 
exercises  us  many  ways,  that  wc  may  be  ex- 


perienced in  the  ways  of  the  everlasting  truth  ; 
that,  by  this  experience,  we  may  be  helpful  to 
others,  and  which  we  could  not  be,  if  we  were 
always  living  on  milk,  like  babes.  But  the  time 
must  come  when  we  are  to  be  useful  to  others  : 
we  must  eat  strong  meat — so  shall  we  become 
strong  men  in  the  Lord. 

"  This  latter  part  I  wish  thee  to  look  at,  and 
remember  that  those  who  thirst  after  Divine  en- 
joyments are  not  the  most  useful,  but  rather  those 
that  are  the  most  faithful ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is 
thy  case.  Thou  lovest  the  Lord,  and  art  distressed 
when  he  hides  his  face  from  thee,  and  art  only 
desirous  that  he  should  love  thee.  From  whence 
proceeds  this  desire  after  his  love?  Why,  it  is 
from  himself.  Thou  couldst  not  have  this  hunger 
and  this  thirst,  if  he  had  not  given  it  to  thee. 
Then  be  contented  in  the  fulfilling  of  his  words 
in  his  own  time,  and  that  will  be  when  thou  art 
patiently  resigned  to  endure  spiritual  suffering 
It  is  said,  '  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled. 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted.' 

"  My  dear  love  is  to  thee  and  Canute,  &c,  &c. 
Thj  affectionate  friend, — Frederick  Smith." 

The  next  two  letters  are  from  another  of  the 
prisoners,  who  thus  describes  himself: — "I  in- 
habit in  a  port  called  Robervig,  of  Charmen  Island, 
twenty-four  miles  northward  from  Stavanger.  I 
have  been  master  of  vessels  in  the  coast  and  fish- 
ing trade,  in  the  summer;  and,  in  the  winter 
season,  I  am  busy  in  teaching  young  persons  writ- 
ing and  navigation.  I  have  never  been  in  the 
king's  service,  having  got  privilege  of  freedom. 
I  have  a  wife  and  two  children;  a  son,  eighteen, 
and  a  daughter,  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  have 
also  step-children;  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

"  K  A  AVER  0.  DAHL. 

"  To  Frederick  Smith." 

"Fyen,  the  10th  of  June,  1814. 

"  Dear  Friends, — Your  last  presence  here  on 
board  have  comforted  my  soul,  and  I  am  joyful  in 
the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  true  religion  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  which  I  shall  bear  in  mind 
all  the  days  of  my  life.  You  have  helped  to  sup- 
port me  and  my  friends,  both  in  soul  and  body. 
Receive  my  sincere  gratitude,  as  a  token  of  my 
love  to  thee  and  to  all  the  Friends  in  your  coun- 
try. 

"  By  occasion  of  the  war,  I  am  put  iu  this  con- 
finement, and  restrained  of  my  bodily  liberty;  but 
feeling  myself  to  be  in  a  sweet  liberty  as  to  my 
soul,  I  thank  God  heartily,  who  has  been  so  kind 
to  me,  and  brought  me  here  to  receive  his  Divine 
blessing,  and  has  used  you  as  a  means  to  save  me, 
and  drawing  me  from  worldly  thoughts  to  the 
right  way,  and  to  be  a  child  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  redeemed  by  our  Saviour,  and  to  be  a  true 
believer,  and  of  the  church  of  Christ.  My  prayer 
is  to  be  constantly  preserved  in  the  true  religiou, 
and  in  the  true  hope  of  eternal  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come,  where  our  blessed  Saviour  is  gone 
to  prepare  a  place  for  us,  and  for  every  one  who, 
in  faith  and  true  love  to  him,  endures  the  allotted 
trials  and  sufferings  with  patience,  regarding  the 


short  troubles  and  miseries  of  this  life  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  glory  of  that  life  which  is 
eternal. 

"  Receive  these  few  lines  as  a  token  of  the  sin- 
cere love  of  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Kaaver  0.  Daol." 

The  period  now  drew  near  when  these  brethren 
in  bonds  were  to  be  liberated,  and  separated,  in 
some  degree,  from  that  close  and  tender  christiau 
fellowship  in  which  several  of  them  had,  for  some 
time,  beneficially  participated.  The  following 
short  letter  describes  their  sensations  on  this  event. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Ole  Edwardsen  Loge,  dated 
Bellequeiux,  17th  of  9th  mo.,  1814  : — 

"  Dear  friend  (name  not  given.) — Two  Swedish 
frigates  are  ready  for  us,  and  we  wait  hourly  for 
orders  for  our  being  sent  on  board.  It  is  my  duty, 
on  my  own  and  my  companions'  behalf,  to  bid 
thee  dearly  farewell.  We  thank  thee  for  all  that 
care  and  affection  thou  still  hast  shown  towards 
us;  and  we  desire  thou  wilt  have  the  goodness  to 
remember  our  due  acknowledgments  to  all  Friends, 
who,  as  well  as  thyself,  have  been  careful  for  our 
true  prosperity.    The  Lord  reward  you  for  it  ! 

"  We  are  somewhat  afflicted  because  we  are  now 
to  be  separated  one  from  another,  and  because  we 
may  now  have  to  experience  severe  trials;  but  we 
trust  in  God.  When  he  .is  with  us,  we  have  to 
fear  for  nothing.  Wheresoever  we  arrive,  we  shall 
give  you  account,  if  possible.  Receive,  all  of  you, 
our  dear  love,  aud  farewell  for  ever. 

"  Thy  unworthy  friend, 

"  Ole  Edwardsen  Loge." 

Three  of  the  Friends,  of  Rochester,  sent,  through 
Canute  Halversen,  Elias  Tasted,  aud  Even  Samuel- 
sen,  a  few  lines,  by  way  of  certificate.  In  a  letter, 
accompanying  this  document,  the  Friends  ob- 
serve, "  We  have  endeavored  to  word  the  docu- 
ment in  such  a  way  that  it  may  extend  to  all  ; 
and  we  hope  that  if  there  be  a  probability  of  its 
being  of  service  to  any  of  them,  at  any  time,  that 
you  will  not  fail  to  use  your  endeavours  for  them, 
if  their  conduct  and  conversation  correspond  with 
their  profession.  And  we  feel  very  desirous  that 
this  may  be  the  case  with  you  all :  that  your  meek, 
inoffensive  deportment,  may  gain  you  general 
esteem,  and  evince  to  the  world  that  you  are  re- 
deemed from  the  spirit  of  war,  and  are  the  follow- 
ers of  our  meek,  lowly,  crucified  Redeemer.  This 
will  recommend  you  to  the  kind  notice  of  all  con- 
siderate, religiously  disposed  persons. 

"And  may  the  heavenly  dew,  that  descended 
upou  the  mountains  of  Zion,  descend  and  remain 
on  you  ! 

"  Your  truly  affectionate  friends." 

"  To  all  whom  these  may  concern. 
"Canute  Halversen,  whilst  having  been  a 
prisouer  of  war  at  this  port,  has,  we  believe,  been 
favoured  with  the  tendering  influences  of  the  love 
of  God  ;  and  becoming  a  little  acquainted  with  us, 
members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  (called 
Quakers.)  a  people,  in  those  parts,  who,  amongst 
other  noble  testimonies  (an  able  Apology  for  which 
he  has  with  him,  in  his  own  language,)  hold  the 
inconsistency  of  war  with  the  Gospel  Dispensa- 
tion, and  therefore  cannot,  for  conscience'  sake, 
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eDgage  therein.  And  we  believe  that  he,  with 
others  of  his  countrymen,  are  made  partakers, 
with  us,  of  the  same  precious  peaceable  testimony; 
aDd  we  are  desirous  of  recommending  him  to  the 
kind  attention  of  those  with  whom  his  lot  may  be 
cast,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  have  their  sup- 
port in  this  religious  scruple,  and  witness  preser- 
vation. 

"  Chatham,  county  of  Kent,  England,  12th  of  the  2d 
month,  1814." 

A  considerable  number  of  Friends'  books,  part 
of  them  in  the  Danish  language,  were  supplied  by 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  prisoners  on  their  return  to  their  re- 
spective homes. 

Elias  Tasted  thus  describes  the  events  of  this 
period  : — "  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1814,  we 
were  discharged  from  our  imprisonment,  and  taken 
by  two  Swedish  frigates,  to  Christiania  in  Nor- 
way, and  the  Danes  to  their  own  place.  Then 
this  poor  and  mournful  little  flock  became  sepa- 
rated and  scattered,  each  to  his  own  place  of 
abode,  far  distant  one  from  another,  scarcely  two 
or  three  Friends  to  any  one  place.  We  were, 
however,  four,  belonging  to  Stavanger,  viz.,  Lars 
Larsen,  Ole  Franck,  Even  Samuelsen,  and  Elias 
Tasted.  On  our  return,  we  were  as  poor  and 
strange  servants ;  yet  we  came  to  live  so  near  one 
another,  that  we  kept  up  our  meetings  for  worship, 
two  or  three  times  in  the  week,  constantly;  when 
a  few  others  sometimes  came  and  sat  with  us, 
either  in  a  loft  or  in  a  chamber.  We  were  then 
as  a  strange  and  despised  people  to  the  great  pro- 
fessors; but  the  Lord  preserved  us  in  our  testi- 
monies, through  many  and  various  trials  and  afflic- 
tions, which  we  then  had  to  endure  for  the  Truth's 
sake.  Our  sufferings  were  principally  caused  by 
the  clergy,  who  stirred  up  the  magistrates  to  per- 
secution." 

(To  be  continued.) 


England  in  the  Last  Centnry. 

(Continued  from  page  83.) 
Such  was  the  state  of  England  when  George 
III.  came  to  the  throne,  as  regards  two  of  those 
three  conditions  of  social  life  which  enable  us  to 
judge,  at  first  sight,  respecting  the  comparative 
barbarism  of  nations.  The  roads  were  of  the 
worst  possible  description.  The  means  of  con- 
veyance between  place  and  place  were  defective 
in  the  extreme.  With  respect  to  the  third — the 
state  of  English  agriculture,  and  the  condition  of 
the  classes  by  which  it  was  practised, — in  these 
points  the  picture  which  meets  our  gaze  is  scarcely 
more  cheering.  Drainage,  in  1760,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  a  thing  unknown.  The  courage  and 
skill  of  our  remote  ancestors  had,  indeed,  at 
periods  too  far  removed  from  us  to  come  within 
the  province  of  history,  constructed  here  and  there 
vast  mounds  for  damming  out  the  sea  and  keep- 
ing rivers  and  even  estuaries  within  certain  cir- 
cumscribed limits.  Such  a  work  is  the  great  sea- 
dyke  which  interposes  between  the  Channel  and 
Romney  Marsh,  an  extensive  tract  of  country, 
containing  about  60,000  acres,  and  which  lies 
chiefly  under  lowwater  mark,  along  the  south 
coast  of  Kent.  Such  also  are  the  embankments 
which  exclude  the  Thames  from  its  old  bed  on 
either  side  of  the  present  river,  including  the 
whole  of  the  district  now  known  as  Plumstead  and 
Erith  Marshes,  Plaistow,  East  Haven,  and  the 
Barking  Level.  Such,  too,  are  the  bulwarks  and 
causeways — the  construction  as  is  believed  of  the 
Romans — which  in  the  fen  countries  of  Lincoln, 
Norfolk,  and  Huntingdon,  protect  the  land  from 
coming  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  ocean. 
But  on  these  triumphs  of  old  engineering  skill 
scarcely  any  improvements  were  engrafted  till  the 


reign  of  Charles  II.  Then  further  attempts  were 
made,  and  made  successfully,  to  shut  out  the  sea 
in  other  quarters,  but  nothing  or  next  to  nothing 
was  done  to  dry  the  soil,  or  to  evaporate  the  stag- 
nant waters  from  the  redeemed  regions.  Romney 
Marsh  well  deserved  its  name  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  was  a  region  of  swamp  in  winter — of 
hard  dry  baked  grassland  in  summer.  So  did  all 
the  fen  regions  in  Lincoln  and  Norfolk  ;  so  did 
Sedge  Moor  in  Somersetshire;  so  did  Thorn  Mere 
in  Yorkshire,  with  endless  districts  besides,  of 
which  the  main  produce  was  wildfowl  and  eels. 
And  where  this  waste  of  waters  happened  not  to 
be,  lack  of  skill  prevented  the  English  husband- 
men from  applying  the  lands  which  they  owned 
or  occupied  to  tillage.  Hence  Warburton,  the 
author  of  the  "Vallum  Romanum,"  giving  the 
impression  which  was  made  upon  him  by  the  con- 
dition of  Northumberland  at  a  period  not  more 
remote  than  1783,  describes  a  tract  of  country  fit 
only  for  pasturage,  and  that,  too,  of  the  most 
primitive  description.  "  Such  was  the  wild  and 
barren  state  of  the  country,"  he  says,  "at  the 
time  I  made  my  survey,  that  in  those  parts  now 
called  the  wastes,  and  heretofore  the  debatable 
ground,  I  have  frequently  discovered  the  vestiges 
of  towns  and  camps  that  seemed  never  to  have 
been  trod  upon  by  any  human  creature  than  my- 
self since  the  Romans  abandoned  them  ;  the  traces 
of  streets  and  the  foundations  of  the  buildings 
being  still  visible,  only  grown  over  with  grass." 
So  also,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  best  cultivated 
and  richest  districts  of  England — Lincoln  Heath 
— there  still,  we  believe,  may  be  seen, — there  cer- 
tainly could  be  seen  not  many  years  ago, — a 
column  seventy  feet  high,  which,  when  George 
III.  ascended  the  throne,  did  duty  as  a  beacon  by 
day  and  as  a  land  lighthouse  by  night,  to  guide 
the  wayfarer  in  his  progress  over  what  was  then  a 
dreary  waste. 

While  drainage  was  so  little  practised,  and 
roads  all  but  impassable,  the  produce  of  the  fields 
of  England  could  not  be  other  than  scanty. 
Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  were  raised  in  small  quan- 
tities. Turnips,  though  sown  and  reared  in  gar- 
dens, never  became  a  crop  in  any  sense  of  the 
term  till  some  time  between  1760  and  1770,  and 
even  at  the  latter  period  only  the  most  scientific 
of  agriculturists  grew  them.  As  to  artificial 
grasses — such  as  sainfoin,  vetches,  and  even  clover 
these,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  had  never 
been  heard  of.  In  Scotland  matters  were  still 
worse.  Catharine  Sinclair,  in  the  Life  of  her 
father,  tells  us  "  that  in  1772  the  whole  country 
round  the  baronet's  residence  was  barren  moor; 
that  scarcely  one  of  his  tenants  owned  a  wheel- 
cart;  and  that  all  the  burdens,  whether  of  wool 
or  manure,  were  carried  in  wicker  creels  upon  the 
backs  of  women."  Neither  were  the  Lothians 
themselves  at  that  time  much  further  advanced. 
The  region  between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh, 
which  now  waves  with  yellow  corn,  lay  then  com- 
paratively waste,  a  patch  of  oats  intervening  here 
and  there  amid  the  heather,  and  scanty  flocks 
picking  up  what  fodder  they  could  among  knolls 
and  lowlands  overgrown  with  broom. 

The  people  who  thus  practised  the  art  of  agri- 
culture were,  as  might  be  expected,  rude  in  the 
extreme.  Schools  there  were  none  in  the  rural 
parishes;  and  even  in  small  towns,  except  where 
King  Edward's  foundations  happened  to  be,  such 
schools  as  existed  taught  but  little,  and  few  came 
to  profit  by  that  little.  The  clergy  did  not  appear 
to  consider  that  upon  them  the  people  had  any 
further  claim  than  for  the  hasty  and  slovenly  per- 
formance of  the  public  services  of  the  church. 
Of  the  bishops  appointed  since  the  revolution  of 
1688  several  were  indeed  learned  men ;  but  their 


learning,  and  the  exercise  of  it  through  the  pre 
engrossed  all  their  attention.  The  great  majori 
could  not  even  claim  to  be  scholars;  and  whetl 
scholars  or  not,  they  all  alike  lived  and  died  pi 
foundly  indifferent,  or  apparently  so,  to  th< 
proper  duties.  From  1688  till  George  III.  can 
to  the  throne,  the  qualifications  mainly  looked  1 
in  the  aspirant  for  a  mitre  were,  that  in  polit 
he  should  be  a  Whig — in  church  matters  eas 
going  and  careless — one  who  was  likely  to  give 
little  trouble  as  possible  either  to  the  governmei 
or  to  the  not  very  moral  society  by  which  he  w 
surrounded.  This  baneful  influence  made  Its' 
felt  among  the  higher  classes,  and  in  towns,  as 
shall  presently  show.  In  the  rural  districts  it  ke 
farmers  and  laborers  alike  steeped  in  the  ve 
depths  of  ignorance.  Hannah  More,  describi 
a  visit  which  she  paid  to  the  village  of  Cheddi 
within  hearing,  so  to  speak,  of  the  organ  in  We 
Cathedral,  says  — "  We  found  more  than  2 
people  in  the  parish,  almost  all  very  poor;  no  ge 
try ;  a  dozen  wealthy  farmers,  hard,  brutal,  a: 
ignorant.  *  *  *  We  saw  but  one  Bible  in  i 
the  parish,  and  that  was  used  to  prop  up  a  flowi 
pot."  Another  witness,  William  Huntingto 
the  well-known  "sinner  saved,"  thus  delive 
himself  in  his  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven  taken 
Prayer,'  concerning  the  profound  ignorance  whi 
prevailed  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  when  he  was 
boy.  His  book  appeared  in  1793,  and  he  vf 
then  a  man  advanced  beyond  middle  life;  "The 
was  in  the  village  (where  he  lived)  an  excisem 
of  a  stern  and  hard-favored  countenance,  whom 
took  notice  of  for  having  a  stick  covered  wi 
figures,  and  an  ink-bottle  hanging  at  his  buttc 
hole.  This  man  I  imagined  to  be  employed 
God  Almighty  to  take  an  account  of  chilclrer 
sins.  I  thought  he  must  have  a  great  deal  to  i 
to  find  out  the  sins  of  children;  and  I  eyed  hi 
as  a  formidable  being,  and  the  greatest  enemy 
had  in  the  world."  The  Weald  of  Kent  is  scarcel 
we  suspect,  now — it  certainly  was  not  in  1820- 
the  most  enlightened  portion  of  England;  but  \ 
doubt  whether  there  could  be  found  in  it  at  tl 
day,  or  even  foity  years  ago,  a  child,  far  less 
grown  lad,  so  besotted  as  to  take  W.  Huntingtoi 
view  of  an  exciseman  and  his  ink-bottle. 

It  was  while  George  III.  filled  the  throne  tl 
the  first  beginnings  were  made  to  break  in  up 
this  state  of  pitiable  darkness.  To  R.  Raiki 
the  son  of  the  printer  and  proprietor  of  the  'Gl 
cester  Journal,'  the  merit  is  very  generally  att 
buted  of  making  this  beginning.  With  Sund 
schools  his  name  is  populaily  associated;  and  it 
perfectly  true  that  he  established  and  promoted 
his  native  city  and  elsewhere  institutions  of  t 
kind  which  were  of  great  value.  But  R.  Rails 
only  followed  in  the  track  of  another,  and  tl 
other  was  a  woman.  Hannah  Bell,  of  Hij 
Wycombe,  first  thought  of  gathering  together  a 
instructing  the  children  of  the  poor,  whom  s 
saw,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  driven  by  the  beac 
out  of  the  churchyard.  Her  benevolent  effo 
were  attended  with  marked  success,  and  the  fai 
of  them  reaching  Gloucester,  stirred  up  R.  Raii 
to  do  likewise.  Then  came  into  the  same  fie 
Bishop  Porteous,  and  after  him  many.  Such  y, 
the  little  fountain-head  whence,  in  due  time,  bro 
out  those  waters  which  are  now  fertilizing,  und 
the  superintendence  of  the  National  Society,  t 
length  and  breadth  of  England.  Nor  would  it 
just  to  the  memory  of  the  good  old  king  were  v 
in  observing  upon  these  matters,  to  leave  uni 
ticcd  the  part  which  he  personally  took  in  pi 
moting  this  righteous  end.  George  III.  was  t  , 
friend  of  Bishop  Porteous,  and  of  every  good  wo 
which  Bishop  Porteous  took  up.  He  rejoiced 
the  spread  of  Sunday-schools,  and  desired  tl 
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y  one  of  his  subjects  might  possess  and  be 
to  read,  a  Bible.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter, 
,  of  improvements  in  agriculture.  Besides 
erimenting  on  his  own  lands,  he  corresponded, 
er  the  signature  of  "  Ralph  the  Farmer,"  with 
iur  Young,  the  well-known  traveller  and  editor 
he  "Agricultural  Journal."  He  was  an  ad- 
:r,  also,  of  Adam  Smith's  great  work,  and  did 
:h  to  promote  the  study  of  the  subject  of  which 
eats.  How  well  directed  the  king's  energies 
3  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out.  Scientific 
culture  became  a  fashion,  and  that  race  of  im- 
rement  began,  both  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
I  which  bas  ever  since  been  going  on.  The 
Its  are  before  us. 

CTo  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

he  following  letter  was  originally  addressed  to 
male  Friend,  requesting  it  might  be  circulated 

Dg  the  members  of  the  Meeting  at  ,  since 

fa.  the  writer  has  been  encouraged  to  put  it 
more  general  circulation  among  Friends,  and 
by  he  affectionately  solicits  their  serious  peru- 
I  it. 

ear  Friends, — Seeing  that  with  some  of  us 
3  world  has  lost  its  youth,  and  the  time  begins 
ax  old,"  we  feel  aDxious  to  be  preserved  in 
ivay  of  our  religious  duty,  and  believe  that  the 
bling  serse  of  our  own  many  short  comings 
it  not  to  operate  wholly  to  our  discouragement 
n  called  upon  to  "  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by 
of  remembrance"  in  others.    This  persuasion 
emboldened  me  thus  to  address  myself  to  you, 
to  unfold  as  I  may  be  enabled,  somewhat  of 
ixercise  of  my  mind  since  I  have  been  amongst 
chiefly  as  it  regards  our  younger  Friends  who 
!  lately  become  heads  of  families,  and  some 
rs  not  in  very  early  life.    I  have  been  drawn 
sympathy  with  you  in  a  very  unexpected 
ner  in  reference  to  your  growth  and  prosperity 
lose  self-denying  principles  of  the  religion  of 
s,  which  we  profess  to  espouse.    Very  soon 
'  sitting  down  in  your  meeting,  a  tender  cry 
raised  in  my  mind,  "Oh  that  the  lambs  of  the 
would  but  enter  into  the  fold  by  the  door, 
n  x.  1,  7,  9,)  that  they  would  take  Christ, 
-light,  (John  ix.  5,)  for  their  leader,  and  lol- 
3im,  the  heavenly  Shepherd,"  and  it  hum- 
and  contrited  my  spirit  in  the  full  belief  that 
ey  do  so,  there  will  be  a  greater  appearance 
iristian  simplicity;   that  if  happily  you  are 
ised  to  resort  to  this  Light,  and  to  listen  to 
Shepherd's  voice,  the  one  will  not  fail  to  dis- 
r,  nor  the  other  to  condemn,  that  which  is 
ary  to  itself — hence,  saith  my  soul,  Oh  that 
i  babes  in  their  christian  course,  might  be 
]g  to  bring  all  superfluous  things  to  the  pure 
;ss  for  truth  in  the  conscience,  i.  e.,  to  the 
t — because  "  all  things  that  are  [to  be]  re- 
>A  are  made  manifest  by  the  Light,"  (Ephes. 
,)  and  methought  one  effect  would  be,  that 
auffs,  the  tippets,  and  the  boas,  &c,  would 
ppear  so  commonly  among  us.*    Is  it  not 
iy  of  consideration  whether  such  marks  of 
ratification  are  consonant  with  the  apostolic 
imendation,  that  the  adorning  be  not  in  put- 
on  of  apparel,  "  but  [said  he]  let  it  be  the 
'■a  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  cor- 
bie, even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price." 
iter  iii.  4.)    Are  there  not  amongst  your 
'  professors,  advanced  in  years  and  in  reli- 
experience,  those,  who  are  travailing  for  you 
rth,  as  did  the  apostle  for  "  his  little  chil- 
*  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you  ?  and  whilst 

ay  I  not  kindly  suggest  whether,  for  example's 
he  veil  might  not  often  be  dispensed  with  ? 


thus  engaged  to  covet  your  growth  in  vital  re1;<don, 
they  rejoice  in  being  permitted  to  behold  ^  i.b- 
mission  to  the  forming  hand  for  usefulness  in  the 
church,  preparing  to  unite  in  a  fervent  exercise  of 
soul  when  met  for  this  solemn  purpose  of  worship: 
yet  they  cannot  but  be  apprehensive  that  these 
"  gratifications  of  the  carnal  mind,"  (Horn.  vii.  8,) 
retard  your  advancement  in  the  path  of  self-denial, 
and  hinder  you  from  coming  so  fully  under  the 
divine  culture,  as  that  the  fruit  designed  and 
looked  for  by  the  good  husbandman  is  not  brought 
to  perfection.  May  we  not  thankfully  believe  that 
there  are  amongst  you  those  who  are  "  set  up  [as] 
shepherds"  (Jer.  xiii.  4,)  over  our  own  little  flock 
and  fold  of  religious  professors;  and  do  you  not 
esteem  these  for  their  works'  sake?  so  that  a  de- 
sire is  at  times  raised  to  walk  in  their  footsteps — 
from  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should 
ye  turn  aside?  (Cant.  i.  7.)  For  how  came  they 
to  be  of  this  flock  and  fold  ?  by  birthright  only  ? 
Nay,  verily, — came  they  not  in  by  Christ,  "  the 
door  ?"  and  did  they  not  find  there  was  not  room 
enough  to  enter  with  the  fashions  and  superflui- 
ties of  a  vain  world  in  their  apparel.  Yes,  the  gate 
was  too  strait  for  that,  and  the  way  too  narrow,  so 
a  testimony  was  given  them  to  bear  against  such 
things,  and  it  remains  continued  to  us  as  a  Society 

Alluding  to  this  subject,  a  much  esteemed 
Friend  of  our  own  day,  so  late  as  at  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  told  us,  "that  these  testimonies, — plaiu- 
ness  of  speech  and  apparel, — were  framed  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Society  in  the  very  wisdom  of 
God,  to  keep  us  a  distinct  people ;  and  it  is  re- 
quired of  us  to  support  them, — they  are  intended, 
said  he,  to  reduce  the  will  of  the  creature,  and 
bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  Creator." 
Ought  they,  then,  to  be  called  minor  testimonies  ? 
I  think  not  :  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  sensi- 
ble they  are  greatly  neglected  ;  is  it  not  worthy 
then  an  impartial  examination  whether  our  indi- 
vidual growth  in  the  Truth  be  not  retarded  by  want 
of  faithfulness  "in  the  day  of  small  things?" 
(Zech.  iv.  10.)  Is  it  not  one  cause  why — in  look- 
ing about  our  Zion — if  so  we  may  compare  the 
constitution  of  our  Society,  intended  as  it  was, 
"  to  be  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,"  (Matt.  v.  14,)  if 
in  walking  about  her,  counting  the  towers  thereof, 
and  marking  well  her  bulwarks,  (Ps.  xlviii.  12, 
13,)  we  see  lamentable  declension.  Oh  !  how  can 
we  but  earnestly  desire  for  our  dear  friends — not 
only  those  who  in  early  life  have  set  their  haud- 
to  the  plough,  that  they  look  not  back,  "  but  for 
all,  that  they  be  stimulated  to  come  forward  and 
repair  the  breaches  which  the  enemy  has  made, 
that  we  be  no  more  a  reproach,"  (Nehem.  ii.  17,) 
and  seeing  it  is  a  day  wherein  it  is  sorrowfully 
apparent  that  in  different  ways  many  amongst  us 
are  brought  into  captivity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  may  the  injunction  of  the  prophet  be  re- 
garded by  us  all,  "  Seekest  thou  great  things  for 
thyself '(  seek  them  not — thy  life  will  I  give  thee 
for  a  prey  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest." 

The  above  was  penned  under  a  poiuting  of  duty, 
intending  it  to  be  circulated  among  you  as  a  tri- 
bute of  love  in  my  declining  years,  to  that  blessed 
cause  which  it  has  been  my  privilege,  as  well  as 
yours,  to  be  called  upon  to  espouse,  not  with  a 
divided  but  with  a  perfect  heart :  herewith  I  take 
my  leave  and  affectionately  bid  you  farewell. 

Isaac  Wright. 

Second  month,  1839. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  another  subject 
has  weightily  impressed  my  mind  with  desire  that 
all  our  dear  Friends  everywhere,  may  unflinch- 
ingly unite  in  support  of  our  ancient  christian 
testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry,  or  auy  min- 
istry which  infringes  upon  the  precept  of  our  Lord 
and  tue  example  of  his  immediate  followers, 


"  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  <jive,"  a  testi- 
mony and  a  standard  which  our  forefathers  were 
strengthened  pre-euiinently  to  erect  as  an  ensign 
to  the  nations,  whereby  to  invite  them  to  behold 
and  to  embrace  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  gos- 
pel ministry  under  the  christian  dispensation — a 
standard  which  no  other  religious  community  had 
then,  or  since  have  attempted  to  set  up,  viz.,  a 
free  gospel  ministry  unshackled  from  the  tram- 
mels and  the  temptations  attendant  upon  a  minis- 
try established  by  man,  and  supported  by  outward 
emolument. 

Let  us  then  prize  our  privilege,  and  seek  to 
have  our  hearts  directed  in  prayer  to  "  the  God 
of  all  Grace,"  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  cjiitinu 
unto  us  the  blessing  of  a  pure  and  free  and  living 
ministry,  through  messengers  that  "  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good 
things."  Horn.  x.  15. 

•  *  

The  Earth. — The  very  earth  itself  is  an  un- 
steady basis  of  science.  Dr.  Robinson  said  to  the 
British  Association,  that  "  he  found  the  entire 
mass  of  rock  and  hill  on  which  the  Armagh  Ob- 
servatory is  erected,  to  be  slightly,  but  to  an 
astronomer  quite  perceptibly,  tilted  or  canted,  at 
one  season  of  the  year  to  the  east,  at  another  to 
the  west."  And,  what  is  still  more  startling  to 
the  astronomical  world,  the  Greenwich  transit  in 
strument,  the  very  ark  of  the  covenant  of  scientific 
certainty  itself — must  we  utter  it? — has  wavered. 
The  high  priest  of  that  sanctum  sinctorum  of 
science,  Professor  Airey,  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
makes  the  alarming  confession  as  follows :  — 
"  While  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  and 
the  modes  of  observation  with  it,  have  given  a 
warranty  such  as  the  world  never  possessed  before, 
for  the  steadiness  of  the  instrument  and  its  ad- 
juncts, there  have  been  instances  where  the 
azimuth  of  the  instrument,  greatly  to  the  surprise 
of  the  astronomer,  has  varied  four  seconds,  as  de- 
termined by  opposite  passages  of  the  polar  star." 
Prof.  Airey  has  no  other  way  of  explaining  this, 
than  by  the  supposition  that  "  the  sound  and 
firmest  earth  itself  is  in  motion."  A  supposition 
fatal  to  the  scientific  certainty  of  observation  made 
on  such  a  tremulous  basis;  for  if  the  whole  hill  on 
which  the  Armagh  Observatory  stands  can  be 
canted  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  and  if  the  solid 
earth  at  Greenwich  has  been  detected  in  wavering 
four  seconds,  who  can  assume  greater  stability  for 
any  other  observatory?  Or  who  can  tell  whether 
such  trepidations  have  not  vitiated  the  most  far- 
reaching  observations?  It  is  only  occasionally 
that  sidereal  rectifications  can  be  made,  and  in  all 
intervening  hours  nobody  can  tell  how  much 
wavering  may  arise  from  the  secular  and  magnetic 
expansions  and  contractions  of  the  earth,  which 
physical  geographers  assure  us  are  continually 
active.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  accept  visiouary 
theories  of  the  formation  of  worlds,  based  on  ob- 
servations of  minute  angles,  where  the  error  of 
the  tenth  of  a  second  in  the  parallax  of  a  distant 
star  involves  an  error  of  distance  of  thousauds  of 
millions  of  miles  !  The  whole  modern  theory  of 
the  lenticular  formation  of  this  earth's  universe, 
and  of  the  actual  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  has 
absolutely  no  broader  basis  of  observation  than  the 
accuracy  of  observations  of  the  sixtieth  or  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  degree.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
think  of  the  scientific  certainty  of  observations 
continually  exposed  to  such  disturbances  and 
jostlings  ? — Family  1'reasury. 

St.  Bernard  calls  holy  fear  the  book-keeper  of 
the  soul.  As  a  uobleman's  porter  stands  at  the  door 
and  keeps  out  vagrants,  so  the  fear  of  God  stands 
and  keeps  all  sinful  temptations  from  entering 
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Expansion  of  Water. — The  wise  law  of  nature 
by  which  water  at  a  temperature  of  39  degrees  be- 
gins and  continues  to  expand  as  it  cools  down  to  the 
freezing-point  of  32  degrees,  is  so  well  known  as  to 
require  no  comment;  but  I  believe  that  after  ice  is 
once  formed,  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  reduction  of 
temperature  in  the  same  manner  as  almost  every 
other  known  substance — that  is,  it  contracts. 
In  traveling  over  the  large  frozen  lakes  (Win- 
nepeg,  for  instance)  in  America,  during  the  win- 
ter, if  a  calm  and  cold  night  (say  30  degrees 
below  zero)  follows  a  somewhat  mild  day,  loud 
cracks  like  pistol  shots  and  moaning  sounds  are 
heard  on  the  lake  coutinually !  and  next  morning, 
when  travelling  is  resumed,  large  rents  (occa- 
sionally several  feet  wide,  which  can  be  caused 
by  contraction  only),  with  open  water  in  them, 
are  seen  in  the  ice,  across  which  there  is  often 
both  difficulty  and  danger  in  leaping.  These  rents 
are  soon  firmly  frozen  over;  and  perhaps  in  a 
day  or  two  the  temperature  rises  some  20  degrees, 
when  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  noises  on  the 
lake-ice,  not  to  the  same  extent  however,  and 
arising  from  an  opposite  cause,  namely,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  ice,  which  is  either  forced  up  into 
the  ridges  or  pushed  up  on  the  shore,  as  there  is 
now  more  ice  on  the  lake,  by  the  amount  formed 
in  the  rents  spoken  of,  than  will  cover  it  at 
a  moderate  temperature;  therefore  it  has  to  be 
forced  up  somewhere.  These  contractions  and 
expansions  go  on  during  the  winter,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
number  of  changes  of  temperature  that  occur. 
I  believe  that  glacier  motion  on  a  large  extent 
of  surface,  such  as  Greenland,  is  in  a  great 
measure  caused  by  the  contraction  and  expan- 
sion of  the  ice.  Thus,  the  ice  contracts  in  win- 
ter, forming  wide  and  deep  cracks  in  the  crevasses  : 
these  are  full  of  drifted  snow;  and,  when  the  ice 
expands  again  by  the  warmth  of  summer,  these 
crevasses  being  filled  up,  the  ice  is  pressed  out  at 
the  edges,  as  it  must  expand  somewhere.  There 
may  be  nothing  in  the  views  I  have  ventured  to 
express ;  but  I  have  never  heard  them  promulgated 
by  any  one;  which  is  my  only  reason  for  trou- 
bling you  with  this  long  letter  on  a  very  cold  but 
interesting  subject. — From  a  letter  by  John  Ray 
in  the  Athenaeum. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Love  and  Unity. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  care  exercised 
by  early  Friends  on  this  subject,  lest  any  root  of 
bitterness  springing  up  should  trouble  the  church, 
and  many  be  defiled  thereby.  This  has  been 
lamentably  the  case  in  our  day,  a  day  in  which 
the  trials  of  the  faithful  have  been  of  a  peculiar 
character;  yet,  as  these  make  the  "Lord  their 
refuge,  even  the  Most  High  their  habitation," 
they  will  experience  the  everlasting  arms  to  be 
underneath  for  their  support.  "  The  watchrneo 
Bhall  see  eye  to  eye  when  the  Lord  shall  briDg 
again  Zion."  May  the  day  be  hastened  when  this 
shall  be  the  case,  and  the  stumbling  blocks  re- 
moved out  of  the  way  of  the  people.  Had  the 
care  recommended  in  the  following  extract  been 
faithfully  exercised  by  overseers,  or  other  solid 
Friends,  some  of  our  meetings  would  not  be  in  the 
situation  they  now  are.  S. 

"  It  is  advised  that  where  there  is  any  appear- 
ance of  dissension  and  variance,  or  of  unkind  re- 
sentment and  shyness  among  our  members,  the 
parties  be  timely  and  tenderly  apprised  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  thereby  expose  themselves 
and  others,  and  earnestly  exhorted  to  mutual  con- 
descension and  forgiveness,  becoming  the  followers 
of  Christ.  And  if  any,  notwithstanding  such  en- 
deavots  for  their  help,  continue  to  manifest  an 


implacable  enmity  to  others,  the  overseers  or  other 
solid  Friends  of  the  Preparative  or  Monthly  Meet- 
ing they  belong  to,  should  be  informed  thereof, 
and  labor  further  with  them ;  when,  if  they  still 
prove  inflexible,  they  ought  to  be  testified  against 
as  out  of  the  unity  of  the  Body — the  very  end  of 
whose  existence  is  the  promotion  of  peace  on  earth, 
and  goodwill  amongst  men." — Book  of  Discipline, 
1719,  1806. 

 «  *  

Selected. 

[The  following:  beautiful  lines  are  descriptive  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  Moses.  The  poet  selects  the  time 
when  it  was  supposed  the  great  Lawgiver  had  taken  the 
last  glance  at  the  miraculous  view  of  Canaan  afforded 
him,  and  in  solemnity  and  calm  resignation  turns 
towards  the  valley  where  the  Lord  appointed  his  tomb.] 

MOSES. 
To  his  rest  in  the  lonely  hills, 

To  his  rest,  where  no  man  knows, 
By  the  secret  birth  of  the  rills, 

And  the  secret  death  of  the  snows; 

To  the  place  of  the  silent  rocks, 

Where  no  voice  from  the  earth  can  come, 

But  the  thunder  leaps  and  shocks 
The  heart  of  the  nations  dumb. 

To  the  long  and  desolate  stand 
On  the  brink  of  the  ardent  slope, 

To  the  thought  of  the  beautiful  land, 
And  the  woe  of  unanswered  hope. 

To  the  moments  that  gather  the  years, 

Like  clouds  on  the  heaven  afar; 
To  the  tumult  of  terrible  tears, 

To  the  flush  and  the  triumph  of  war. 

To  the  plagues  of  the  darkness  and  dead, 
And  the  cry  of  a  conquered  king, 

To  the  joy  of  the  onward  tread, 
And  the  beat  of  a  cageless  wing. 

To  the  march  of  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
And  the  rest  of  the  pillar  of  fire, 

To  the  song  of  the  jubilant  crowd, 
And  the  passionate  praise  of  the  lyre  ; 

To  the  mountain,  ascended  alone, 
And  the  law  in  its  thunder  given, 

And  the  glimpse  of  the  feet  of  the  throne, 
And  the  light  of  the  shadow  of  heaven. 

To  Memory,  beating  her  wings 

In  the  tremulous  cage  of  the  mind, 

And  a  harp  of  a  myriad  strings, 

That  is  swept  by  the  hand  of  the  wind; 

To  a  grave,  where  no  marble  above 
Can  be  voiceful  of  peril  and  praise; 

Where  no  children  can  weep  out  their  love, 
No  widow  recall  the  lost  days. 

To  these — but  his  step  is  not  weak, 

And  he  moves  as  one  moves  to  a  throne — 

Alone  with  the  past  on  the  peak  ; 
With  his  grief  and  his  glory  alone. 

^^^^^  J.  s.  w. 

Selected. 

LOVEST  THOU  ME? 
How  lightly  some  can  speak  of  love, 

And  call  the  Saviour  dear, 
Who  seldom  lift  their  hearts  above, 

Or  throb  with  holy  fear. 

They  say  they  glory  in  the  Cross, 

But  none  themselves  they  bear; 
They  think,  while  free  from  pain  and  loss, 

The  martyr's  crown  to  wear. 

But  love  is  just  the  hardest  thing 

A  man  cau  learn  to  do; 
And  that  of  which  ten  thousands  sing 

Is  understood  by  few. 

It  is  not  but  a  passing  thrill, 

A  ray  of  winter's  sun  ; 
It  is  a  heart,  and  mind,  and  will 

By  which  our  life  is  done. 

It  yields,  if  God  should  ask  for  much, 

Nay,  if  He  asks  for  all ; 
It  welcomes  e'en  His  chastening  touch, 

And  hears  His  lightest  call. 


If  truly  we  would  learn  to  live, 

To  love  we  must  begin  ; 
Yet  who  can  force  himself  to  give 

What  only  Grace  can  win  ? 

My  Saviour,  if  I  dare  not  say 

That  I  have  love  to  Thee, 
Do  Thou,  I  pray  Thee,  day  by  day, 

Reveal  Thy  love  to  me. 

And  this  shall  be  my  rapture,  when 

Before  Thy  face  I  bow  : 
I  only  wished  to  love  Thee  then, 

I  know  I  love  Thee  now. 

— Sunday  Magazine 


For  "  The  Friend,  m 

The  Anointing  Tcacheth  all  Things. 

The  following  letter  of  John  Barclay  to  a  pi 
son  under  convincement  of  our  religious  prinl 
pies,  interestingly  points  to  doctrines  and  practi  I 
long  held  dear  by  this  religious  Society.  Wotl 
that  we  all,  whom  the  Lord  has  visited  bf  11 
quickening  Spirit,  might  double  our  diligence  11 
seek  Him  before  all ;  who  would  thus  be  a  strow 
hold  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  a  peaceful  cal 
to  the  tempest-tossed  mariner  in  every  storm  a| 
tempest  that  may  assail  on  the  turbulent  tj 
tribulated  ocean  of  life. 

"25th,  First  month,  1819.    When  the  Mad 
sent  forth  his  chosen  ones  to  do  the  work  whi 
he  had  appointed  for  them,  he  said,  '  Beholc 
send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolvl 
be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless 
doves.'    These  few  words  of  scripture  sprung 
so  forcibly  in  my  mind,  in  the  midst  of  no  li 
anxiety  for  thy  real  welfare,  and  sympathy  w 
thee  under  thy  various  and  peculiar  trials, — t! 
it  appeared  right  for  me  to  convey  them  in  i 
way,  and  to  relieve  myself  of  some  weighl 
solicitude  on  thy  account;  earnestly  desiring  t 
this  little  stepping-stone,  thrown  in  thy  way,  i 
not  in  any  sense  prove  a  stumbling-stone,  hur 
instead  of  helpful.    First  then,  and  first  and  1 
I  would  direct  thy  attention  to  the  Comforter, 
heavenly  Instructor,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  uc 
whose  precious  teachings,  I  am  persuaded  t 
hast  been  already  brought,  and  so,  in  that  r 
sure  most  profitable  for  thee  at  present,  art 
taking  of  the  refreshment,  peace,  joy,  faith,  h 
strength,  and  holy  fortitude  and  wisdom,  wl 
are  richly  in  store  for  all  such  as  submit  to. 
selves  to  its  guidance.    The  Apostle  John  dire 
the  minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  to 
anointing  which  they  had  from  the  Holy  ( 
whereby  they  knew  all  things  necessary  to  t 
growth  in  grace.    Though  I  know  but  littl 
thee  in  an  outward  sense,  yet  I  am  persua;  | 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  truly  upon  tl  t 
and  greatly  do  I  crave,  that  thy  continual  tj  t 
and  caution  may  be,  to  keep  close  to  this  amj  t 
ing.    That  which  anoints  is  Truth,  the  Spirj  u 
Truth,  the  Power  of  Truth  :  this  is  what  secij  \< 
works  upon  the  soul,  bruises  our  sclf-confidc  fc 
breaks  our  false  peace,  awakens  us  out  of!  U 
dreams  of  pleasure,  riches,  honor  and  acq  \ 
ments,  shows  us  our  real  state,  where  we  are,  i  b 
far  we  have  missed  the  road,  whether  in  print  I 
or  practice,  and  clearly  points  the  way  to  true ;  !; 
everlasting  peace ; — giving  us  also  such  full  d  li  I: 
tions  that  we  cannot  possibly  miss  of  it,  if  w  < 
but  follow  them,  and  not  our  own  reasonings 
imaginations.    What  holy  invincible  armor  i 
our  great  Captain  clothe  his  little  striplings  \  i; 
— those  that  are  after  his  own  heart,  as  y  ' 
David  was, — those  that  lay  aside  all  their  ov|  ; 
other  people's  weapons  and  strength,  laying  I 
only  of  the  hope  set  before  them.    May  th;  6 
sire  be  unto  thy  Lwd,  that  He  may  furnish  |i 
with  a  sling,  and  give  thee  the  smooth  ston  > 
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art  in  the  way  to  meet  thine  enemy;  and 
thy  true  dependence  be,  yet  more  than  ever 
u  hast  known  it  to  be,  immoveably  fixed  on 
Rock,  thy  Redeemer:  and  do  not  let  the 
my  put  thee  on  any  improper  leaning  on  books 
nen,  but  lean  upon  Jesus,  as  all  his  beloved 
pies  ever  have  done.    O  !  it  is  a  safe  spot  to 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  rather  than  at  the 
of  Gamaliel;  and  be  not  cumbered  about 
Dy  things, — remember  one  thing  is  needful ; 
this  one  thing  is  a  learning  of  Him  who  is 
k  and  lowly  in  heart, — that  true  learning 
ch  is  not  merely  a  hearing,  but  a  doing  also 
sayiogs;  who  speaks  with  such  authority  and 
ver  in  the  secret  of  the  soul,  as  to  make  us  cry 
"He  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did;"  is  not 
the  Christ  within,  the  teacher,  who  it  was 
should  never  be  removed  into  a  corner,  as 
Gospel-day  prevailed  ?    There  is,  indeed,  a 
dng  the  pitcher  of  water,  and  going  our  way 
the  city,  to  proclaim  to  others,  by  our  life 
conversation,  the  name  or  power  of  Christ, 
he  has  been  pleased  to  manifest  himself  unto 
opening  in  us  the  well  of  water,  which  springs 
into  everlasting  life.    But  how  seldom,  (as 
uelon  expresses  it,)  does  the  soul  keep  silent 
»ugh  to  hear  his  voice,  who  speaketh  as  never 
n  spake;  how  seldom  are  we  simple  enough  to 
ow  him  whithersoever  he  leadeth  ;  and  when 
secution  or  affliction  ariseth  because  of  the 
rd  nigh  in  the  heart,  by-and-by  we  are  offended 
afraid  ; — forsaking  our  leader,  when  he  leads 
the  straight  and  narrow  way  of  the  cross;  and 
lying  him,  in  whose  name  we  may  have  done 
n  some  mighty  works — saying  with  poor  Peter, 
know  not  the  man.'    There  is,  as  thou  well 
owest,  a  going  before  our  guide,  a  kindling  of 
irks  and  warming  ourselves  at  them,  an  offering 
sacrifice  before  the  prophet  come;   and  O! 
at  burdens  have  the  upright  in  heart  at  times 
de  hereby ;  what  a  '  lying  down  in  sorrow,' — 
lat  a  close  rebuke  from  our  great  prophet  and 
;h  priest,  '  Thou  hast  done  foolishly.'  We 
ty  remember  Saul  said,  '  the  Philistines  will 
me  down  upon  me,  and  I  have  not  made  sup- 
cation  to  the  Lord ;'  and  he  waited  seven  days 
•  Samuel,  and  the  people  were  scattered  from 
u  and  trembled  for  fear  of  the  enemy.    O  ! 
re  was  an  offering  of  something  good,  in  the 
oe  and  will  of  the  creature;  but  it  was  not 
anted  good  nor  accepted,  because  it  was  not 
epared  of  the  Lord's  prophet,  neither  offered  in 
th,  but  in  faithless  fear.    Truly  I  say  not 
3se  things  to  cast  anything  like  discouragement 
thy  way,  but  rather  as  an  encouragement  for 
ee  to  look  up  for  help,  to  steer  clear  of  all 
ings  that  would  hurt  or  hinder  thy  steady  pro- 
ess  and  inward  growth  downward  in  the  root 
d  life  of  religion.    Be  not  very  anxious  about 
iking  fruits  appear :  if  thou  art  chiefly  seeking 
be  grafted  into  the  true  vine,  the  precious 
lits  of  that  righteousness,  which  He  is  the 
.thor  of,  will  not  be  wanting  in  their  season, 
at  there  is  a  winter,  when  not  a  leaf  appears; 
somuch  that  a  superficial  observer  would  say, 
Vhat  good  comes  of  this  graft?    Of  what  use 
is  religion  been  to  him  ?    Yet  the  husbandman 
lows  the  times  and  the  seasons,  and  that  if  even 
bud  were  to  be  put  forth,  it  would  be  struck  by 
e  frost.    0  !  there  is  a  time  to  be  empty,  to  be 
ripped,  to  be  poor,  to  be  buffeted  by  the  wintry 
inds,  to  be  deprived  of  all  sense  of  life,  any 
lish  for,  or  savor  of  good  :  and  then  I  have 
und  it  safe  to  lie  low  in  the  littleness,  in  patient 
>verty,  in  the  true  insignificance  : — waiting  in 
e  abandonment  of  self,  in  the  silence  of  all 
ish,  for  His  re-appearing,  '  in  whose  presence 
iere  is  fulness  of  joy'  and  abundance  of  con 


solation,  saith  my  soul  from  undoubted  experience. 
Then  wait  in  the  filial  fear,  in  the  living  faith, 
though  it  seem  small  as  the  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  though  it  may  lie  very  low  :  wait  thus  I 
say,  upon  the  Lord;  occupy  with  this  thy  talent; 
it  is  enough  for  thy  present  wants, — the  Master 
knoweth  what  things  thou  hast  need  of,  before 
thou  ask  for  the  food  and  raiment,  even  the  daily 
bread,  the  wine  of  the  kingdom.  He  will  not 
withhold  the  oil  and  the  wine  from  thy  wounds 
or  weaknesses;  neither  dost  thou  know  how  much 
he  has  in  store  for  thee,  as  thou  followest  him  in 
the  way  of  his  leadings  in  faith  and  faithfulness. 
Keep  not  back  part  of  the  price — part  of  the  in- 
heritance which  thou  didst  inherit  from  thy  fallen 
father  Adam,  and  earnest  into  possession  of  by 
actual  transgression  ;  but  give  up  all,  that  thou 
mayest  be  clothed  as  his  lilies  are,  with  his  inno- 
cence, not  with  thy  own  righteousness,  which  is 
but  as  filthy  rags.  Be  wise  then  as  a  serpent; 
be  wiser  than  the  serpent  that  beguileth,  that 
lieth  in  wait  sometimes  as  an  angel  of  light,  to 
deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple.  He  suits  his 
baits  with  much  artful  wisdom,  according  to  the 
state  and  temper  of  mind  in  which  he  finds  peo- 
ple. Do  they  love  what  is  good  ?  he  is  ready 
with  an  appearance  or  resemblance  of  good  to  en- 
tice them  :  and  how  can  any  discover  his  deceits, 
or  keep  out  of  his  snares,  but  as  they  come  to 
that  which  alone  can  give  the  true  discernment. 
What  is  that  which  enables  us  at  any  time  to 
distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  evil,  to 
choose  the  one  and  to  refuse  the  other,  though  ever 
so  much  gilded  ?  It  is  the  true  wisdom,  of  which 
Solomon  wrote  in  his  Proverbs,  which  preserveth 
out  of  the  snares  of  death.  How  clear,  how  in- 
telligible is  her  voice,  in  and  unto  the  awakened 
upright  soul;  this  word  of  wisdom  is  nigh  thee, 
as  thou  already  knowest, — thou  needest  not  go 
far  away  to  find  it,  thou  needest  not  mind  the 
'  Lo  !  here's,'  and  '  Lo !  there's' — the  kingdom  is 
within,  the  king's  laws  are  written  in  the  heart. 
Receive  not  then  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men  :  try  all  things  by  this  infallible  touch- 
stone, which  never  yet  led  any  into  error,  but  out 
of  all  error  '  into  all  truth.'  And  when  thou  art 
examined  concerning  those  principles  or  practices, 
into  which  the  Truth  hath  led  thee,  and  which 
nothing  short  of  the  same  (I  trust,)  has  given 
thee  strength  to  profess  before  men,  be  not  dis- 
mayed, be  not  discouraged,  be  not  disturbed;  let 
the  Truth  plead  for  thee,  '  for  it  is  not  thou  that 
speakest;'  nor  canst  thou  by  any  ability  short  of  that 
which  the  Lord  giveth  in  the  very  hour  of  need, 
do  anything  availingly  in  support  of  the  great 
cause.  Remember  those  faithful  valiants  who 
replied  to  the  king  (Nebuchadnezzar,)  '  We  are 
not  careful  to  answer  thee  in  this  matter :'  and 
remember  how  our  great  Master  was  silent,  and 
as  one  dumb  before  his  accusers,  though  Pilate 
put  a  very  short  question  to  him, — '  What  is 
truth  V  yet  we  read  not  of  any  answer  being 
given,  to  feed  the  subtle-ensnaring  wisdom  in 
him  who  made  the  inquiry. 

"  I  desire  for  thee  an  increase  of  the 
strength  and  stability;  and  that  is  to  be  had  by 
daily  waiting  on  the  Lord  in  the  closet  of  the 
heart.  A  humble  weighty  deportmeut  show.-* 
forth  and  best  upholds  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
the  christian  religion ;  it  becomes  and  adorns  the 
gospel.  A  retired,  calm,  and  watchful  frame  of 
mind  is,  in  many  respects,  a  hedge  and  preserva- 
tion about  us,  when  thrown  among  those,  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  our  high  profession  of  a 
principle  of  Truth  sown  in  every  heart  as  a  seed; 
which  is  truly  the  grace  of  God  that  appears  unto 
and  in  all  men,  leading  them  out  of  all  evil  into 


what  this  heavenly  influence  would  do,  for  thoBe 
who  are  passive  as  the  clay  under  the  potter's 
hand.  Look  not  out  at  the  example  of  others, 
so  as  to  stop  short  where  tiny  do;  look  rather  to 
thy  Master,  and  follow  with  a  simple,  submissive, 
grateful  spirit,  all  his  secret  intimations,  whereso- 
ever he  leads  :  follow  such  only  as  they  follow 
Him,  not  by  imitation  but  conviction;  for  there 
are  many  services  aud  sacrifices  into  which  others 
are  led,  which  possibly  thou  mayst  never  be 
called  upon  to  evince  thy  love  for  the  Truth  by 
engaging  in  ;  and  some  requirings  may  not  be 
called  for  at  thy  hand,  in  the  same  way  or  time  as 
they  were  at  the  hands  of  others;  it  is  aluo  possi- 
ble thou  rnayst  have  a  narrower  path  than  any 
brother  or  sister  that  thou  knowest  of.  Keep 
then  'thine  eye  single'  to  the  light  of  Christ; 
let  that  lead  thee  whithersoever  and  whensoever 
it  will  :  then  only  is  the  language  of  the  heart, 
'Thy  will  be  done,  O  Lord,  in  aud  by  and 
through  this  poor  earthly  vessel.'  Then  only  do 
we  availingly  know  and  feel  the  blood  of  Jesus,  the 
Mediator,  to  cleanse  from  all  sin,  whilst  we  'walk 
in  the  light,  as  God  is  in  the  light.'  For  it  is 
not  the  outward  name  of  Jesus,  but  his  power 
revealed  in  us,  changing  our  hearts,  that  sac-; 
neither  is  it  an  historical  faith  alone  in  what  the 
Saviour  did  for  us  whilst  on  earth,  that  will  avail 
anything;  for  if  we  reject  him  as  our  sanctifier, 
none  of  us  can  truly  know  him  to  be  our  sacrifice, 
(as  W.  Pcnn  wrote  :)  We  read  that  the  very 
devils  could  acknowledge  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ :  yet  tbey  did  not  submit  to  his  govern- 
ment, but  rebelled  against  him,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  fallen  angels.  There  are  many  that 
can  talk  about  the  atonement,  the  intercession, 
the  justification,  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and 
about  baptism,  and  the  communion  and  heavenly 
union  between  the  saints  and  the  King  of  saints, 
who  nevertheless  confess  they  are  'miserable  sin- 
ners, bound  and  tied  by  the  chains  of  their  sins,' 
— notwithstanding  it  is  written,  '  let  him  that 
nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity.' 
My  desiro  is  for  thee,  and  for  all  men,  that  they 
may  come  to  the  true  and  saving  knowledge  of 
God  and  our  Saviour;  which  is  only  to  be  at- 
tained unto,  through  obedience  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  his  Spirit  in  the  heart,  '  given  to  every 
one  to  profit  withal ;'  without  which  none  can 
fear  him  acceptably,  or  have  true  faith  in  his 
Son  :  for  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but 
by  his  Holy  Spirit. 

"Farewell;  keep  to  the  Truth,  and  it  will 
keep  thee.  Remember,  '  He  that  dwelleth  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  shall  abide  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.'"  J.  B. 


all  good. 


We  have  perhaps  but  few  examples  of 


Explorations  of  the  Red  River. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  a 
paper  read  by  Colonel  Meline,  U.  S.  Army,  was  an 
interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  different  ex- 
plorations to  discover  the  source  of  the  Ked  River. 
There  were,  he  said,  five  Colorado  or  Red  rivers 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
true  subject  of  his  sketch  was  the  Red  river  of  Louis- 
iana. This  river  was  known  to  Europeans  three 
centuries  ago,  but  it  was  only  within  fifteen  years 
that  its  source  was  definitely  known.  The  first 
attempt  to  explore  the  river  was  made  in  1700  by 
French  officers,  and  failed.  They  supposed  that 
it  rose  in  the  Rocky  Mouutains  of  New  Mexico, 
and  was  about  600  miles  in  length,  whereas,  it 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  not  less  than  2100 
miles  long. 

After  the  purchaseof  the  Louisiana  colony  by  the 
United  States — a  somewhat  detailed  and  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
which  was  given  by  the  speaker —  the  second  ex- 
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ploration  of  the  Red  River  was  attempted  by  the 
United  States  government.  This  also  failed, 
partly  from  the  want  of  correct  information  by  the 
exploring  party,  and  partly  from  opposition  en- 
countered from  the  Spanish  authorities  of  New- 
Mexico.  The  third  attempt  to  discover  the  source 
of  the  river  was  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  government  by  Captain  Pike,  whose 
expedition  went  as  far  as  what  is  now  known  as 
Pike's  Peak;  but  instead  of  discovering  the  source 
of  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana,  as  they  at  first 
supposed,  found  the  head  waters  of  the  Red  River 
which  empties  into  the  Arkansas,  aud  is  com- 
monly called  the  Canadian  River.  Capt.  Pike, 
too,  wis  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spanish  authorities, 
who  imagined  he  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  Aaron  Burr  conspiracy. 

The  fourth  attempt  was  made  by  Captain  Long, 
in  1819,  with  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  the 
United  States  government.  But  this,  like  the 
others,  failed,  and  it  was  not  until  1852  that  an- 
other organized  expedition  was  sent  out  by  the 
government  to  discover  the  source  of  the  river. 
The  expedition  was  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Mason,  and  succeeded  in  discovering  the  source 
of  the  river.  There  was  little  doubt,  the  speaker 
said,  that  the  source  of  the  river  was  visited  by 
De  Soto  300  years  before,  but  the  European  and 
American  world  had  continued  ignorant  of  the 
origin  of  the  river  for  three  centuries  thereafter. 
— Late  Paper. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  75.) 

Of  a  friend  in  whom  she  felt  particularly  in- 
terested, and  who  had  just  become  awakened  to 
serious  thoughtfulness,  she  thus  writes  : — 

"  1st  mo.  12th,  1834.    appears  really 

awakened  to  his  lost  estate  without  obedience  to 
Christ.  Should  it  continue,  we  may  look  for  the 
most  happy  results.  But  oh  !  the  cross — that  is 
the  stumbling-block  to  many  of  the  would-be 
christians.  It  is  too  humbling,  too  mortifying  to 
the  proud  will  of  man  to  submit  to  all  that  it  calls 
for.  However  there  is  room  to  hope.  He,  who 
is  rich  in  mercy  to  all  who  truly  seek  Him, 
knoweth  the  frames  of  his  children,  and  remem- 
bereth  they  are  dust.  I  believe  I  feel  truly  thank- 
ful it  has  made  the  impression  already  manifest; 
but  knowing  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  rejoice 
with  trembling." 

"6th  day  morn.  4th  mo.  (supposed)  1834.  I 
feel  much  ashamed,  my  dear  mother,  to  have  so 
long  withheld  the  trifling  degree  of  information  I 
could  give  respecting  our  Annual  Meeting.  I  had 
intended  writing  frequently,  and  endeavoring  to 
convey  to  thee  a  short  history  of  our  proceedings, 
but  really  time  has  passed  so  rapidly,  I  have 
scarcely  known  when  to  find  opportunity  for  such 
employment.    I  have  felt  intense  anxiety  since 

the  account  of   's  illness  reached  us,  until 

so  agreeably  relieved  yesterday.  May  the  dispen- 
sation be  sealed  to  his  lasting  instruction,  and  the 
return  of  health  find  him  prepared  to  devote  in  an 
especial  manner  his  life  to  Him  who  has  in  mercy 
spared  it.  The  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  is 
advancing  I  believe  about  as  usual.  The  house 
is  almost  full,  and  the  galleries  full  to  overflow- 
ing. Several  strangers  are  in  attendance,  but  the 
burden  of  the  word  appears  principally  to  rest  with 

a  few.    has  much  to  say  to  us,  and  her 

communications  are  as  touching  ahd  deeply  ab- 
sorbing as  ever.  She,  with  some  others,  have 
mentioned  this  as  an  era  in  our  Society,  which 
calls  for  the  deep  concern  of  all  its  members.  A 
discourse  a  day  or  two  since  was  particularly 


solemn.  She  reverted  with  much  feeling  to  what 
the  Society  had  so  recently  passed  through,  and 
expressed  her  deep  disappointment  that  so  little 
of  what  we  might  reasonably  have  supposed  would 
have  attended  such  an  awakening  dispensation 
was  to  be  found  amongst  us.  She  dwelt  in  a  very 
impressive  manner  on  her  own  feelings  with  re- 
gard to  some  who  appeared  about  that  time  to  be 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  decided  stand, 
and  become  willing  combatants  for  the  promotion 
of  Truth.  But  the  stir  had  ceased  ;  and  they  had 
settled  down  in  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  plenty; 
and  where  are  they  ?  she  emphatically  queried. 
Those  who  should  have  become  valiants  in  the 
Lord's  army  and  stood  as  princes  of  the  provinces 
— where  are  they  ?  The  picture  was  sorrowful 
indeed  and  must  at  the  time,  I  think,  have  im- 
pressed the  feelings  of  almost  all  present.  But 
year  after  year  precept  after  precentis  handed  out 
to  us,  but  the  visible  results,  how  incomparably 
trifling  to  what  they  should  be.  Samuel  Rhoads 
was  led  a  little  similarly  at  Orange  street  yester- 
day. He  told  us  he  thought  that  if  the  favors, 
mercies  and  privileges  so  abundantly  heaped  upon 
us  were  not  more  justly  appreciated,  in  a  few  years 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  would  be  more  signally 
evident  than  we  had  ever  known  them. 

"  We  have  proceeded  in  our  business  about  as 
usual,  and  I  believe  have  not  much  else,  except 
the  epistles.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that 
meeting  will  close  before  Seventh-day  eve ;  if  it 
should  not,  inclination  will  lead  me  to  remain, 
though  I  have  felt  rather  in  a  straight  to  know 
what  to  do  about  doing  so,  as  it  would  keep  us 
one  day  unnecessarily." 

"  6th  mo.  1st.  If  the  mind  had  nothing  to  stay 
upon  but  its  own  unassisted  strength,  how  doubly 
afflicting  would  it  be  to  contemplate  the  wasting 
effects  of  disease  on  a  beloved  object,  with  whom 
we  feel  our  own  existence  so  deeply  interwoven, 
that  a  separation  will  materially  blight  our  earthly 
prospects,  and  leave  us  sad  and  lonely  mourners 
over  departed  happiness.  But  there  is  a  balm  for 
sorrow,  rich  and  unfailing.  Religion  suggests 
the  soothing  prospect,  that  it  is  only  in  mutability 
change  can  affect  us ;  and  that  there  are  regions 
of  happiness  where  those  that  are  separated  on 
earth,  may  enjoy  together  a  fruition  of  bliss.  Who 
would  exchange  such  hopes  for  all  that  earth  can 
offer  ?  And  for  the  enjoyment  (if  it  can  be  called 
enjoyment)  of  the  fleeting,  uncertain  things  of 
time,  defer  a  preparation  for  the  most  important 
event  human  reason  can  contemplate.  Although 
assured  by  the  lip  of  Truth  that  trouble  awaits  us 
here,  we  shrink  from  its  endurance,  and  would 
fain  seek  some  other  road  to  the  Kingdom  than 
the  one  marked  by  suffering.  But  the  attempt  is 
vain.  Conflicts  and  baptisms  await  the  christian 
traveller ;  and  a  ready  and  unreserved  submission 
to  the  requirings  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  can  alone 
insure  us  peace.  And  the  result  is  perfectly 
rational.  Flesh  and  blood,  with  its  inherent  in- 
firmities, cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
spirit  destined  to  immortal  existence  in  the  regions 
of  light  and  blessedness  cannot,  while  inhabiting 
the  earthly  tabernacle  subject  to  weaknesses  and 
frailties,  but  journey  on  sorrowing,  save  at  times 
when  mercifully  favored  with  refreshing  incomes 
of  the  Saviour's  peace,  or  with  ability  to  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  of  liberty  from  its  bondage,  when 
the  warfare  assigned  it  here  is  accomplished." 

"7th  mo.  10th.  We  are  social  beings;  and  I 
believe  may  often  mingle  socially,  and  feel  our 
better  life  strengthened  thereby.  But,  then,  this 
intercourse  must,  if  bearing  the  character  I  as- 
sume for  it,  be  rightly  seasoned,  and  partake  of 
the  leavening  virtue  which  we  are  told  is  not 
sought  in  vain. 


T.  Shillitoe's  Journal,  I  doubt  not,  is  to  y<|| 
as  to  others,  an  interesting  monthly  treat.  Wl1 
a  diligent,  persevering,  faithful,  self-denying  sB' 
vant  be  proved  himself.    '  They  that  be  wise 
heavenly  wisdom)  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  I  • 
the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  rig' J 
eousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.'  " 

"  10th  mo.  7th.   Perhaps  it  is  necessary,  ll 
dear  sister,  the  creaturely  part  should  be  subject  i  1 
to  deep  provings,  even  as  regards  temporal  affai  i  j 
and  if,  as  some  of  us  profess  to  believe,  our  sitil 
tions  are  all  respectively  ordered  by  One  w 
knows  us  as  we  are,  and  who  only  can  apporti 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  trials  and  alleviations 
suit  our  different  dispositions  and  casts  of  chan 
ter,  we  must  endeavor  to  do  what  we  can;  ai 
leave  all  to  Him  who  regardeth  even  the  sparrov 
and  with  especial  favor  and  compassion  covii 
those  that  are  faithful  as  with  a  mantle ;  and  ! 
mains  ever  present  to  succor  and  sustain  them 
the  hours  of  conflicting  trial  and  difficulty  all  t 
redeemed  must  know." 

"  10th  mo.    Although  the  secret  extending 
best  help  is  most  generally  supposed  to  belong 
spiritual  concerns,  yet  the  great  and  good  un 
in  testifying,  that  in  temporal  concerns  its  inf 
ence  is  not  withheld  if  properly  sought  for.  { 
Matthew  Hale  observes  :  '  I  can  call  my  own  c  j 
perience  to  witness,  that  even  in  external  actioiB 
occurrences,  and  incidents,  in  my  whole  life, a 
have  never  been  disappointed  of  the  best  directi  Ijl' 
when  I  have  in  humility,  and  in  a  sense  of  ri! 
own  deficiency,  sincerely  implored  it.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tiie  Feejee  Islands. — The  acquisition  by  tW 
United  States  of  three  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  IF 
announced  by  telegraph  from  San  Francisco,«; 
not  a  very  valuable  one,  although  one  of  the  IB- 
lands  is  reported  to  have  a  good  harbor.  V 
have  little  commerce  in  that  quarter  of  the  worl 

The  Feejee  Islands  are  a  group  in  the  Soui 
Pacific  ocean,  225  in  number,  of  which  abof 
eighty  are  inhabited.    The  population  has  be> 
variously  estimated  at  from  130,000  to  300,00  ' 
Two  only  of  the  island  are  of  considerable  si 
Viti  Levu  and  Vanua  Levu.    The  former  is  ! 
by  50  miles  in  extent,  with  at  least  50,000  i  |* 
habitants,  and  the  latter  100  by  25,  with  a  pop :\° 
lation  of  31,000.    The  islands  are  mostly 
volcanic  origin,  but  there  is  no  active  volcano  i 
the  group.    Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  hurjlp 
canes  periodical  and  destructive.    The  islands  a  4 
very  dangerous  of  access  on  account  of  the  sho:  ! 
and  reefs  by  which  they  are  surrounded.    1  I 
though  very  near  the  equator,  the  climate  of  t  f 
islands  is  not  so  pernicious  to  white  men  as  mig  if  '• 
be  expected.    It  is  debilitating,  but  not  deadly 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  group  is  abo  ^ 
80  deg.,  though  in  the  interior  great  extremes 
heat  and  cold  are  experienced.    A  temperatu! 
of  121  deg.  has  been  noted  in  Vanna  Leon.  K 
December,  January  and  February  the  heat  ;  ' 
very  oppressive.    February  and  March  are  1 1  y 
months  most  feared  by  seamen,  and  are  called  t 
"hurricane  months."    The  soil  is  exceeding  j. , 
rich,  and  the  tropical  climate  and  abundant  wat  j 
cover  the  mountains  up  to  their  very  summ 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.    Plants  grow  wi  j 
marvellous  rapidity.    Turnips,  radishes  and  nu 
tard,  after  being  sown  twenty-four  hours,  are  abo 
the  surface,  and  in  four  weeks  are  ready  for  usi  [ 

Besides  the  usual  tropical  vegetables  and  frui  j  ► 
the  tea  plant  of  China  and  cotton  flourish,  a 
many  of  the  islands  are  well  adapted  for  coffi  i 
The  coast  fisheries  are  inexhaustible.  Formei 
sandal  wood  was  exported  from  the  islands,  bii 
the  natives  failing  to  plant  new  trees,  the  sto  J 
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soon  exhausted.  Tripang  (a  sort  of  fish 
]y  esteemed  in  China)  and  tortoise  shell  are 
the  chief  articles  of  traffic,  which  trade  has 
been  mostly  in  the  hands  of  citizens  of  Salem, 
i.  As  is  well  known,  the  Peejeeans  were 
erly  great  cannibals,  but  the  labors  of  Eng- 
missionaries  among  them  since  1835  have 
wht  the  major  part  of  the  population  within 
>ale  of  Christianity,  and  that  savage  custom, 
elieve,  is  now  rare.  The  people  are  ruled  by 
B  to  whom  great  deference  is  paid,  and  who, 
rn,  appear  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
hief  of  Ambow,  who  has  assumed  the  title 
ing  of  the  Feejeeans.  The  islands  are  about 
y  miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia. — 
<er. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

i  dear  ,  we  need  not  tell  each  other  to 

a  that  the  removal  of  our  dear  friend  Thomas 

I  from  the  Militant  Church,  has  been  a  se- 
affliction. 

i til  about  a  week  before  the  close,  I  believe 
dea  that  he  would  uot  live  many  years  to 
■  the  weary-hearted,  and  stand  for  the  sup- 
of  the  precious  principles  which  he  loved 
than  life,  never  occurred  to  me  :  and  though 
s  with  him  a  number  of  times  in  his  sick- 
and  was  near  him  when  the  spirit  left  its 
tenement,  and  sat  by  the  inanimate  remains 
after  time,  the  thought  that  he  has  gone  not 
'urn,  rises  before  me  again  and  again,  with 
orce  of  something  new.    I  do  not  know  that 

II  ever,  scarcely,  at  least  not  for  a  long  time, 
not  to  expect  to  see  him.    The  visits  to 

ns  in  trouble,  to  whom  he  was  enabled  to 
ster  comfort,  I  believe  are  beyond  what  any 
>erson  has  any  idea  of. 

□  ce  the  summer  of  1836  (which  is  the  date 
y  first  acquaintance  with  him)  he  has  in  the 
jst  manner  watched  over  me;  for  the  last 
fears  in  particular,  has  exercised  a  parental 
often  has  he  been  led  into  sympathy  with 
,nd  poured  into  a  wounded  spirit  sweet  words 
mfort  which  have  at  times  served  as  food  for 
j  days.    In  difficulties  of  any  kind  I  never 
1  to  find  a  ready  sympathizer  and  prudent 
sellor.    The  query  often  arises,  who  is  there 
yhose  heart  is  capable  of  listening  in  so  feel- 
manner  to  the  griefs  of  so  many? 
ill,  though  our  spirits  are  at  times  almost 
vheluied,  may  we  remember  it  is  not  an 
y  who  hath  done  this,  but  He  who  loves  his 
)h  and  people — "Who  doth  not  afflict  will- 
nor  grieve  the  children  of  men."    It  is  in- 
a  time  when,  to  our  short-sighted  vision, 
link  none  could  be  spared  who  are  at  all  pre- 
l  to  lift  up  the  standard  : — but  the  Lord  is 
to  work  by  many  as  by  few,  and  notwith- 
ing  the  storms  and  darkness  which  seem  to 
athering  thickly  around  us,  surely  He  will 
e  the  little  company  of  Gideon  to  go  forward 
3  battle.  Susanna  Lightfoot. 

language  similar  to  that  conveyed  in  the 
aing  letter  cannot  many  of  us  adopt  in 
3tnoval  by  death  (within  a  very  short  period 
ne)  of  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers, 
ladelphia,  2d  mo.  28,  1845. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

little  testimony  of  our  late  friend  James 
n,  concerning  Susanna  (Lightfoot)  Wood, 
in  shortly  after  her  decease  : 
Vhat  a  favor  to  have  such  a  friend,  as  thou 
n  Susan, — so  artless  and  yet  so  ardent,  as 
n  her  friendship  as  her  devotiou, — both  pro- 
ig  from  the  Fountain  that  is  inexhaustible, 
often  fear  that  my  life  has  been  one  of  too 


much  profession  in  a  religious  way,  too  much,  for 
the  fund  of  grace  within,  and  I  have  much  de- 
sired if  this  has  been  the  case,  that  I  might  be 
preserved  in  future, — preserved  from  being  more 
in  show  than  substance.  Such  I  believe,  was 
not  dear  Susan — one  of  the  many  hidden  ones, 
who  arc  as  the  '  bone  and  sinew '  of  the  body, 
the  church, — and  who,  though  they  may  now  be 
esteemed  as  'the  last/  will  be  found  among  'the 
first '  in  the  end,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
are  revealed." 

At  her  grave-side,  our  late  dear  friend  Eliza- 
beth Evans,  bore  this  testimony  concerning  her: 
"  It  is  with  me  to  revive  the  language — '  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,  yea 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them.'  She  be- 
lieved this  was  the  case  with  our  dear  friend ; 
referring  to  her  humble,  consistent,  self-denying 
walk  through  life  : — she  had  left  many  seals  to 
her  labor;  it  appeared  to  be  the  particular  busi- 
ness of  our  dear  friend  to  bring  children  to  Christ, 
many  of  whom  could  set  their  seals  to  this,  and 
that  they  were  as  very  seals  themselves. 

Chester  Co.,  9th  mo.,  1867. 


Aroma  of  Coffee. — The  berries  of  coffee,  once 
roasted,  lose  every  hour  somewhat  of  their  aroma, 
in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  which,  owing  to  the  porousness  of  the 
roasted  berries,  it  can  easily  penetrate.  This  per- 
nicious change  may  best  be  avoided  by  strewing 
over  the  berries,  when  the  roasting  is  complete, 
and  while  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  beeD  done  is 
still  hot,  some  powdered  white  or  brown  sugar — 
half  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  coffee  is  sufficient. 
The  sugar  melts  immediately,  and  by  well  shaking 
or  turning  the  roaster  quickly,  it  spreads  over  all 
the  berries,  and  gives  each  one  a  tine  glaze,  im- 
pervious to  the  atmosphere.  They  then  have  a 
shining  appearance,  as  though  covered  with  var 
nish,  and  they  in  consequence  lose  their  smell 
entirely,  which,  however,  returns  in  a  high  degree 
as  soon  as  they  are  ground.  After  this  operation 
they  are  to  be  shaken  out  rapidly  from  the  roaster 
and  spread  on  a  cold  plate  of  iron,  so  that  they  may 
cool  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  hot  berries  are 
allowed  to  remain  heaped  together  they  begin  to 
sweat,  and  when  the  quantity  is  large,  the  heating 
process  by  the  influence  of  air  increases  to  such 
a  degree  that  at  last  they  take  fire  spontaneously. 
The  roasted  and  glazed  berries  should  be  kept  in 
a  dry  place,  because  the  covering  of  sugar  attracts 
moisture. — Baron  Liebig. 


Renovation  and  Renewal. — In  the  name  of 
Jesus  is  our  only  hope;  who  "  saveth  his  people 
from  their  sins,"  not  only  by  imputation  and  re- 
mission, but  also  by  a  real  renovation  and  renewal 
into  the  heavenly  image ;  as  it  was  testified  con- 
cerning some  formerly,  who  once  were  the  ser- 
vants of  sin  and  free  from  righteousness  :  "  But 
ye  are  washed  ;  ye  are  sanctified  ;  ye  are  justified 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God." — Samuel  Scott's  Diary. 


THE  FRIEND. 


The  transitions  from  wealth  to  poverty  and  from 
poverty  to  wealth,  are  probably  more  frequently 
and  more  strikingly  seen  in  this  country  than  in 
any  other.  If  large  estates  are  accumulated,  and 
the  style  of  living  conforms  with  the  means  of 
outlay,  as  there  are  no  laws  of  primogeniture  pre- 


venting division  of  what  may  be  left  when  the 
parent  is  called  away,  the  children  when  they 
enter  in  possession  of  the  portion  that  falls  to  their 
lot,  too  often  find  that  the  habits  of  self-indulgence 
in  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up,  de- 
mand an  expenditure  much  larger  than  the  in- 
come they  can  command  from  their  share  of  the 
patrimonial  estate.  Not  unfrequently  frjm  the 
impulse  of  pride  or  a  want  of  proper  foresight,  we 
see  the  decendants  of  rich  men,  uneducated  for 
the  struggle  of  life,  unfitted  to  apply  themselves 
to  suitable  and  lucrative  employments,  and  clogged 
by  luxurious  tastes  and  habits  of  ease,  descend, 
step  by  step,  from  the  position  occupied  when  in 
the  parental  home,  and  becomiug  dependents  on 
those  who  may  chose  to  befriend  them. 

Again,  we  often  see  men  who  have  been  nursed 
in  poverty  and  grown  up  amid  the  trials  of  labor 
and  active  competition,  by  energy,  sobriety  and 
integrity,  rapidly  acquiring  positions  of  influence 
in  society,  aud  almost  certainly  obtaining  ultimate 
success  as  to  the  possession  of  wealth.  Both  the 
cases  alluded  to  are  instructive.  Each  teaches 
the  dignity  of  labor,  and  that  children  should  be 
brought  up  with  right  views  of  the  value  of  labor 
as  a  wise  provision  of  Divine  Providence,  contri- 
buting alike  to  the  respectability  and  happiness  of 
man. 

We  apprehend  that  every  one  who  has  ob- 
served the  course  of  education  and  the  training  of 
children  and  young  men  in  our  community  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  must  have  remarked 
the  great  mistake  that  has  been  committed  in  re- 
lation to  this  important  feature  in  domestic  and 
social  comlort  and  necessary  adjunct  to  a  remu- 
nerative political  economy.  The  value  and  dignity 
of  labor  have  been  greatly  underrated  or  entirely 
ignored,  and  a  false  sentiment  has  gained  currency 
that  work  was  to  be  left  for  menials,  and  the  ma- 
terial prizes  of  life  to  be  sought  for  and  obtained 
in  the  counting-houses  of  the  merchant  or  the 
walks  of  professional  meu.  The  consequences  are 
now  being  felt  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
they  prove  to  be  disastrous  aud  afflicting.  Hun- 
dreds of  young  meu  who  have  eagerly  entered  into 
mercantile  life,  have  found  themselves  unable  to 
meet  the  keen  calculation  or  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances of  their  competitors,  and  have  either 
been  lorced  into  bankruptcy  or  obliged  to  retire 
from  contest  in  the  marts  of  trade.  Others  who 
have  gone  into  the  ranks  of  the  learned  profes- 
sion:-, find  them  overcrowded;  that  hundreds  in 
them  are  plodding  the  weary  rounds  of  professional 
duty,  scarcely  able  to  obtain  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  nature,  aud  make  a  reputable  ap- 
pearance, and  that  they  themselves  lack  both  the 
mental  ability  and  the  education  to  raise  them- 
selves above  the  common  level. 

We  speak  within  bounds  when  we  say  there  are 
at  the  present  time,  in  our  priucipal  cities,  thou- 
sands of  youug  men,  who  have  never  beeD  taught 
in  mechanical  business,  and  probably  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  regard  manual  labor  as  be- 
neath them,  but  who  as  clerks,  accouutants,  rail- 
way employes,  doctors  aud  lawyers,  are  anxiously 
seeking  occupation  which  will  yield  them  sufficient 
to  support  life,  goiug  by  scores  to  obtaiu  a  situa- 
tion when  an  advertisement  of  a  vacancy  meets 
their  eyes;  too  often  to  be  turned  away  in  bitter 
disappointment.  How  often,  we  doubt  not,  mauy 
of  these  sadly  repent  the  choice  they  made  as  to 
the  means  for  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  now 
wish  they  were  prepared  to  share  in  the  rich 
harvest  all  classes  of  mechanics  are  reaping. 

We  have  referred  to  this  subject  ou  a  former 
i  occasion,  but  we  think  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it  again. 
|  Wc  believe  Friends  have  participated  in  the  coui- 
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mon  error,  and  that  if  they  are  wise  they  will 
hereafter  provide  for  the  future  material  well-being 
of  their  sons,  by  giving  them  the  sure  resource  of 
a  well  learned  mechanical  trade.  In  this  country 
a  competent  mechanic  is  much  more  certain  of  an 
ample  income  than  the  great  majority  of  mer- 
chants, doctors  or  lawyers.  Work,  mental  or 
physical,  is  the  inheritance  of  man  ;  but  when  the 
ofTended  Creator  declared  to  Adam,  "  In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread,"  he  mingled 
mercy  with  punishment,  for  man's  physical  or- 
ganization is  such,  that  exercise — labor  of  some 
kind — is  necessary  for  his  health  and  enjoyment. 
The  barbarous  sin  of  slavery  in  one  portion  of  our 
country,  and  the  false  notions  of  independence 
and  gentility  prevailing  generally  have  heretofore 
had  a  hurtful  influence  on  the  minds  of  both 
parents  and  children,  but  if  there  is  any  real  worth 
in  the  boasted  improvement  of  the  present  time, 
one  of  its  evidences  will  be  a  more  just  estimate 
of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  true  elements  of 
personal  worth  and  respectability. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — In  the  fight  between  the  Garibaldians  and 
the  Pope's  troops,  near  Terni,  three  thousand  of  the 
former  were  either  killed,  wounded  or  captured.  Gari- 
baldi and  his  son  Menotti  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent 
to  Florence  as  prisoners  of  war.  Four  thousand  Gari- 
baldians, while  on  the  march  to  reinforce  the  insurgents, 
were  stopped,  disarmed  and  turned  back  by  the  Italian 
forces.  The  total  loss  of  the  Papal  and  French  troops 
in  the  battle  near  Terni,  is  stated  to  be  less  than  100 
men.  The  Italian  troops  have  been  recalled  from  the 
territory  of  Rome.  One  division  of  French  troops  has 
been  withdrawn  from  Rome,  and  has  returned  to  fHvita 
Vecchia,  and  the  rest  will  soon  follow.  The  whole  ex- 
pedition for  the  relief  of  Rome  will  then  remain  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  there  await  the  action  of  Italy.  Serious 
riots  have  been  incited  by  the  party  of  action  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  and  particularly  at  Milan,  where  it  was 
found  necessary  to  call  out  the  troops  to  quell  the  dis- 
turbances. Many  of  the  rioters  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed. A  Paris  dispatch  says,  the  call  for  a  general  con- 
ference of  the  European  Powers  will  soon  be  issued  by 
the  French  government. 

The  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  France  has 
ended.  On  the  5th  inst.  the  emperor  departed  from 
Paris  for  Vienna.  The  Vienna  Dispatch  states,  that  the 
policy  of  France  and  Austria  is  the  same,  namely,  that 
of  peace.  A  Paris  dispatch  says:  Information  has  been 
received  from  Rome  that  the  Pontifk-ial  authorities  in- 
tend to  prosecute  citizens  who  voted  in  favor  of  union 
with  Italy.  The  French  government  has  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  Pope,  advising  him  not  to  allow  this 
purpose  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  British  Parliament  has  been  called  to  reassemble 
on  the  19th  of  the  present  month.  Serious  bread  riots 
occurred  in  Exeter  on  the  4tb  and  5th  inst.  Every  meat 
and  bread  shop  in  the  city  was  sacked,  and  incendiary 
fires  kindled  in  several  places.  By  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  the  troubles  were  suppressed  and  many  of 
the  rioters  arrested.  Disturbances  caused  by  want  of 
employment  and  sc  arcity  of  food,  are  common  in  Devon- 
shire. Riots  are  reported  at  Torquay,  Exmouth  and 
other  places. 

A  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  Protestant 
church  establishment  in  Ireland  has  been  appointed, 
with  Earl  Stanhope  as  chairman. 

A  terrible  explosion  occurred  on  the  9th  inst.  in  the 
Ferndale  Colliery,  Wales,  by  which  upwards  of  200  per- 
sons lost  their  lives. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  replied  to  the  last  note  of 
the  European  Powers,  declining  to  receive  advice,  and 
accepting  the  responsibility  for  events  which  may  ensue. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  has  extended  aid  to  families 
of  the  Garibaldians  who  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
recent  engagements.  There  is  general  discontent 
throughout  Italy,  and  a  state  of  siege  is  threatened  in 
every  large  town.  The  King  of  Italy  firmly  protests 
against  a  European  conference  composed  only  of  Catho- 
lic Powers,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  question. 

The  French  government  has  asked  the  Papal  authori- 
ties to  release  the  insurgents  taken  prisoners,  but  the 
request  has  been  refused. 

The  following  were  the  Liverpool  quotations  of  the 
9th  inst.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  8  11-  16c?. ;  Orleans, 
9  l-16rf.  California  white  wheat,  17*.  per  100  lbs.;  red 
western,  13*.  9d.    Consols  94$.    TJ.  S.  5-20's,  70  15-16. 


General  Banks,  of  the  United  States,  who  accom- 
panied Romero,  the  Mexican  minister,  on  his  return  to 
Mexico,  had  arrived  at  the  capital  and  was  officially  re- 
ceived by  President  Juarez.  The  newly  elected  Con- 
gress will  contain  a  majority  favorable  to  Juarez  for  the 
Presidency.  The  Austrian  Admiral  Tegethoff  had  finally 
succeeded  in  his  mission.  President  Juarez  had  ordered 
the  remains  of  Maximilian  to  be  delivered  to  him  for  re- 
moval to  Austria. 

The  Island  of  St.  Thomas  was  lately  visited  by  a  tor- 
nado of  unprecedented  violence.  The  town  was  almost 
destroyed,  all  the  shipping  in  port  wrecked  or  blown 
ashore,  and  about  500  persons  killed. 

The  London  Globe  contradicts  the  report  that  all  the 
Danish  West  India  Islands  are  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
says  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  only  is  to  be  sold  to  the 
United  States,  for  which  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  Denmark 
is  $8,000,000  in  gold. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt. — .The  U.  S.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  reported  the  debt  on  the  first  inst. 
to  be  as  follows:  bearing  interest  in  coin,  $1,778,110,- 
992  ;  bearing  currency  interest,  $426,768,640  ;  bearing 
no  interest,  $402,385,677  ;  matured  debt  not  presented 
for  payment,  $18,237,539— total,  $2,625,502,848;  from 
this  sum  may  be  deducted  the  balance  in  the  Treasury- 
consisting  of  $111,540,317  in  coin,  and  $22,458,081  in 
currency,  leaving  the  amount  of  debt,  less  cash  on  hand, 
$2,491,504,450  ;  which  is  $3,772,996  less  than  on  the 
first  of  the  Tenth  month. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  214.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Tenth  month,  according  to  the  record 
kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  57.65  deg.,  the 
highest  during  the  month  was  78°,  and  the  lowest 
41.50°.  The  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  was  4.32 
inches.  The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
Tenth  month  for  the  past  seventy-eight  years  is  stated 
to  have  been  54.63  degrees.  The  highest  mean  during 
that  entire  period  was  in  1793,  64°,  and  the  lowest  in 
1827,  46°, 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  357. 
Pennsylvania. — The  official  count  of  the  votes  given 
at  the  late  election  in  this  State  for  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  shows  a  total  of  534,575,  viz.,  George 
Sharswood,  267,751  and  Henry  W.  Williams,  266,824. 

The  Indians. — The  Peace  Commissioners  having  made 
a  pacific  arrangement  with  the  southern  tribes,  have 
gone  to  Fort  Laramie  where  they  will  meet  the  northern 
Sioux  and  other  tribes.  They  will  have  a  conference 
with  the  southern  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  at  North  Platte. 

Alabama. — The  Reconstruction  Convention  of  Ala- 
bama organized  at  Montgomery  on  the  5th.  Captain 
Baiker,  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and  Moses  Avery,  of  Mobile,  a  colored  man,  Sec- 
retary. There  are  sixteen  colored  delegates.  An  ordi- 
nance was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  to  organize  a  provisional  government  for  the 
State,  and  vacating  all  the  important  State  offices  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year  1868.  The  Convention  decided 
against  a  proposition  to  put  no  proscriptive  features  into 
the  new  constitution. 

Virginia. — The  full  vote  of  Virginia  at  the  late  elec- 
tion was  as  follows : 

Whites.         Blacks.  Totals. 
For  Convention,  14,835  92,507  107,342 

Against  Convention,    61,249  638  61,887 


The  new  tariff  of  the  Atlantic  cable  goes  into  open 
tion  on  the  first  of  next  month.  Fifty  letters  will  ; 
sent  for  $25.  Every  word  after  the  first  ten  will  cc; 
$2.50.    Address,  date  and  signature  free. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotatio  | 
on  the  11th  inst.    New  York.  —  American  gold  ti 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  112J;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  107 J ;  ditij 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  lOlf.    Superfine  State  flour,  $8. 
a  $8.95.    Shipping  Ohio,  $9.40  a  $10.40;  finer  brancj 
$11  a  $17.50.    Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.21  a  $2.2 
amber  State,  $2.70  a  $2.75.    Western  barley,  $1.4 
Canada,  $1.62.    Western  oats,  77  cts.     Rye,  $1.:! 
Western  mixed  corn,  $1.38  a  $1.39.    Cotton,  19  a  ! 
cts.    Philadelphia.  —  Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.5 
extra,  family  and  fancy  brands,  $9  to  $14.    Red  whe  j 
$2.20  a  $2.45.    Rye,  $1.55  a  $1.60.  Yellow  corn,  $1.: 
Oats,  65  a  75  cts    Clover-seed,  $6.50  a  $7.50.  Timotl 
$2.50  a  $2.60.  Flaxseed,  $2.50.    The  arrivals  and  sa 
of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  numbered  abc 
2000.    Extra  sold  at  8  a  8|  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  fair  j 
good,  6£  a  7£  cts.,  and  common  4  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  Abc! 
6000  sheep  sold  at  4  a  5£  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Hogs  W' 
lower,  sales  of  5500  at  $9  a  $10  per  100  lbs.  nl, 
Chicago.— No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.80  a  $1.82.  Nc 
corn,  $1.  Oats,  52  a  53  cts.    St.  Louis. — Spring  whe-j 
$1.90  a  $2  ;  winter  red,  $2.50  a  $2.60  ;  white,  $2.6 
a  $2.65.    Cincinnati. — No.  1  winter  red  wheat,  $2. 
Old  corn,  90  a  92  cts. ;  new,  in  the  ears,  82  a  83  (j 
Oats,  62  cts. 


Majority  for  Convention, 
Total  number  of  white  votes  cast, 
Total  number  of  black  votes  cast, 


45,455 
76,089 
93,155 


Total  votes  cast,  169,229 
The  total  registration  was  116,982  whites,  and  104,- 
772  blacks. 

South  Carolina. — There  are  125,336  registered  voters 
in  South  Carolina,  and  the  colored  majority  is  33,834. 

North  Carolina.  —  The  official  registration  returns 
show  103,060  white  voters,  and  71,657  colored. 

Miscellaneous. — Of  one  hundred  and  twelve  members 
drawn  for  the  jury  in  a  county  in  Louisiana,  but  twenty- 
five  are  white  men. 

The  opponents  of  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  have 
elected  a  two-third  majority  in  their  interest  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature. 

The  military  authorities,  in  accordance  with  the  di- 
rections of  the  President,  are  about  to  disband  the 
colored  volunteer  companies  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  is  thought  that  all  armed  volunteer  organizations 
throughout  the  south  will  be  suppressed. 

Public  sentiment  in  British  Columbia  is  represented 
to  be  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Apaches  in  Arizona  have  been  very  troublesome 
of  late,  and  there  is  an  end  to  nearly  all  progress  in 
mining  and  agriculture. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jos.  Armfield,  Agt.,  England,  £1.  1  j 
vols.  39,  40,  and  41,  and  for  Samuel  Alexander,  Sam; 
Cope,  and  Elizabeth  Thwaite,  £2  each,  vols.  38,  39,  J 
and  41,  for  Samuel  J.  Alexander,  Wm.  Bingham,  Sam 
Bradburn,  Richard  Baker,  Sarah  Dirkin,  Chas.  Elccj 
Enoch  Halden,  Richard  Hall,  Jon.  Harris,  Wm.  Marsh  i 
Daniel  Pickard,  Samuel  Pickard,  and  J.  S.  Switheuba 
£1.  ]0s.  each,  vols.  39,  40,  41  ;  for  Charles  E.  Bot : 
Robt.  Bigland,  John  Hodgkin,  Jas.  Kenway,  andTljl 
Williamson,  £1  each,  vols.  40  and  41  ;  for  Geo.  Ha1 
son,  John  Horniman,  Thos.  Pierce,  and  Wm.  TurJ 
£1  each,  vols.  39  and  40;  for  Wm.  Peile  and  m 
Walker,  5s.  each,  to  No.  52,  vol.  40  ;  for  Jerh.  Spen  j 
5s.,  to  No.  28,  vol.  39,  and  for  Jane  Wright,  £1.  15s.J 
No.  52,  vol.  41 ;  from  Mary  B.  Evans,  111.,  $2.40,  to  1 
52,  vol.  41  ;  from  Thos.  F.  Fawcett,  0.,per  M.  M.  Mor  i; 
Agt.,  $3.61,  to  No.  9,  vol.  41  ;  from  Isaac  Fiske,  M.jf 
Mass.,  $8,  to  No.  52,  vol.  42. 


WANTED. 

Either  an  old  or  new  copy  of  "  A  short  account 
long  journey  from  Babylon  to  Bethel,''  by  Stephen  C:| 

Either  address  M.  Balderston,  902  Spring  Garden  j| 
or  Office  of  "  The  Friend." 


A  young  woman  Friend,  qualified  to  teach  the  1 
lish  branches,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  family  school 
Apply  at  the  Office  of  "  The  Friend." 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  si 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  C 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Pb 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co , 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phil 


FRIENDS' ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKFORD,  ( TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PH1LADKLP 

Physician  andSuperintendent, — Joshua  H.Wort 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  E 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis, 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street, P 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board 


Died,  on  the  8th  of  Eighth  month,  1867,  at  the 
dence  of  her  son  William  F  Lippincott,  near  W( 
town,  New  Jersey,  Hannah  W.  Lippincott,  an  este 
member  of  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting,  Phi 
in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 

WILLIAM  II.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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England  in  the  Last  Century. 

(Concluded  from  page  91.) 

leanwhile  the  mineral  wealth  of  England, 
ah  had  lain  hid,  or  been  but  partially  brought 
ght,  for  centuries,  began  to  make  itself  felt, 
t  coal  was  abundant  there  were  probably  few 
lligent  Englishmen  who  were  not  aware,  yet 
expense  of  removing  it  even  a  few  miles  from 
pit's  mouth  rendered  it,  for  all  the  practical 
}oses  of  life,  up  to  the  year  1760,  coinpara- 
ly  worthless.    There  was  then  only  one  canal 
he  country,  if  the  deepening  of  the  Sanky 
ak  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  canal.    It  passed 
ugh  a  district  where  no  obstructions  presented 
nselves,  and  as  far  as  it  went — only  a  few  miles 
inferred  vast  benefits  on  the  district.  But 
ywhere  else,  roads  impassable  except  to  pack- 
es  in  winter,  or  in  the  height  of  summer  to 
ry  wagons,  put  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
3  of  England's  infant  industry  the  means  of 
g  forward  in  the  way  of  improvement.  In 
year  the  idea  presented  itself  to  Francis,  third 
e  of  Bridgewater,  of  attempting  to  do  on  a 
i  scale  what  the  deepeners  of  Sanky  Brook 
done  on  a  small.    He  proposed,  if  possible, 
>nnect  his  coal-fields  at  Worsley  with  the  town 
lanchester  by  a  canal  constructed  on  a  scale 
ist  that  the  most  accomplished  engineers  of 
day  pronounced  the  scheme  to  be  absolutely 
ian.  Worsley  was  separated  from  Manchester 
ine  miles  of  broken  country, — a  broad  river 
■secting  the  line  by  which  the  canal  was  to  be 
ed  forward  ;  and  how  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
mted  first  by  a  successions  of  hills,  and  next 
ie  bed  of  the  Irwell — that  was  a  point  which 
sasonable  man  would  undertake  to  grapple 
How  it  was  grappled  with  and  to  what 
ose,  M.  Smiles,  in  his  interesting  Life  of 
iley,  has  well  told.    Before  the  daring  of  that 
aught  genius  all  difficulties  melted  away, 
were  tunnelled  ;  over  the  Irwell  an  aqueduct 
thrown,  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  of  the 
ge  beneath  of  masted  vessels;  and  Manches- 
fith  its  40,000  inhabitants,  was  enabled  in 
,  to  supply  itself  with  fuel  at  less  than  half 
ost  which  had  been  incurred  the  year  before, 
extend  the  canal  to  Liverpool,  and  thereby 
■ct  that  seaport  with  Manchester,  was  the 
great  scheme  taken  up  and  executed.  Others 
red  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularise 
till  by-and-by  between  each  populous  Eog- 
}wn  and  almost  all  the  rest,  whether  inland 
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or  on  the  seaboard,  easy  and  inexpensive  means 
of  communication  by  water  were  provided.  Forth- 
'  with  the  riches  which  had  heretofore  lain  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  were  exhumed.  Not  coal 
only,  but  iron  and  lead,  and  whatever  else  could 
be  applied  to  the  convenience  of  human  life,  be- 
came as  accessible  to  the  dwellers  in  every  way- 
side village  as  to  occupants  of  large  towns;  and 
the  impulse  thereby  given  toother  industries  than 
that  of  the  loom  began  to  make  itself  felt.  A 
word  or  two  will  suffice  to  show  how  this  came 
about. 

The  cotton  trade  is  now,  and  has  long  been,  the 
great  staple  of  this  country.    In  1760 — the  year 
of  the  king's  accession — the  profits  on  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material,  and  of  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
it,  were  calculated  to  amount  to  £200,000  for  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.    And  poor  as  the 
recompense  was,  and  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  we 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether  increased  facilities 
of  turning  out  the  goods  would  have  benefitted 
the  producers,  who,  in  the  absence  of  other  means 
than  the  pack-horse  of  conveying  them  from  place 
to  place,  must  have  locked  them  up  and  left  them 
to  rot  in  cellars  and  warehouses.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, were  facilities  afforded  of  throwing  in  upon 
large  towns,  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  the 
products  of  their  looms,  than  manufacturers  began 
to  study  how  they  might  render  their  looms  more 
productive,  and  merchants  cast  about  for  opening 
with  foreign  nations  an  export  trade  which  as  yet 
had,  in  cotton  goods  at  least,  no  existence.  The 
same  year  in  which  the  king  came  to  the  throne, 
and  the  original  Bridgewater  Canal  was  mapped 
out,  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  invented  the  fly-shuttle, 
by  means  of  which  the  hand-loom  weaver  was 
able  to  make  in  a  day  twice  as  much  cloth  out  of 
thread  as  he  had  made  before.    John  Kay's  im- 
mediate reward  was  much  the  same  as  attends  on 
every  inventor.  He  interfered  with  the  established 
routine  of  labor.    He  made  the  loom  so  produc- 
tive that  thread  could  not  be  supplied  fast  enough 
to  keep  it  busy,  and  the  weavers,  irritated  by  in 
tervals  of  compulsory  idleness,  and  blaming  Kay's 
invention,  fell  upon  Kay  hims-elf  and  drove  him 
out  of  the  country.    Then  help  came  to  trade  in 
the  shape  of  improvements  in  the  process  of  spin- 
ning, of  which  Lewis  Paul,  James  Hargreaves, 
Thomas  Hughes,  and  the  ill-fated  and  wayward 
Samuel  Crompton,  were  consecutively  the  authors. 
By-and-by  arose  Richard  Arkwright,  just  as  much 
as  Briudley  a  self-taught  man,  who,  beginning  life 
as  a  barber  in  Bolton,  died  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  England.    Contemporary  with  him  was  Robert 
Peel,  the  father  of  the  late  Prime  Minister,  and, 
far  more  original  than  either,  Edward  Cartwright, 
a  clergyman  and  a  poet.  Each  of  these  added  his 
share  to  the  common  stock  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion, the  last  especially  giving  to  his  country  the 
most  important  of  the  whole,  the  power-loom.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  these  great  things  were 
begun,  improved,  and  perfected  within  the  limits 
of  the  era  of  which  we  are  writiug,  and  that  in 
sixty  years  more  a  country  which  had  heretofore 
depended  on  foreign  nations  for  the  supply  of 
almost  all  its  artificial  wants  became  mistress  of 
an  export  trade  larger  and  more  remunerative 
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than  ever  before  was  heaid  of  since  the  world 
began. 

About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  were  in- 
troduced those  improvements  in  making  porcelain 
or  china  which  have  advanced  from  year  to  year 
ever  since,  till  they  place  the  England  of  the  pre- 
sent day  quite  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
Holland  and  France.  In  1763,  Josiah  Wedgwood 
turned  his  attention  to  this  matter,  and  in  due 
time  produced  a  cream  colored  earthen-ware  very 
differeut  from  any  which  had  previously  been  seen 
in  this  country.  Not  that  in  the  qualities  of 
smoothness  and  beauty  it  surpassed,  or  even  came 
up  to,  the  older  productions  of  Bow,  Worcester, 
and  Chelsea.  But  the  porcelains  of  Bow,  Wor- 
cester, and  Chelsea,  contributed  only  to  increase 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  whereas  the  Wedgwood 
ware  made  its  way  into  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
From  these  it  expelled  by  degrees  the  wooden 
platters  and  brown  dishes  which  had  been  in  uni- 
versal use  prior  to  J.  Wedgwood's  success.  Nor 
has  the  art  stood  still.  When  Wedgwood  began 
his  labors,  the  estimated  profits  upon  the  whole 
porcelain  industry  of  England,  after  providing 
machinery  and  paying  workmen's  wages,  amount- 
ed to  not  more  than  £5U00  a  year,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed  upon  it  were  very  few. 
Ten  years  later  the  profits  had  risen  to  £100,000, 
and  the  work-people  could  be  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds. Now  many  thousands  earn  their  bread  in 
the  potteries,  and  the  whole  civilized  world — the 
east,  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south — is  stocked 
with  the  works  of  their  hands. 

Simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  with  these  inven- 
tions came  Dr.  Roebuck's  important  discovery, 
that,  in  the  smelting  of  iron,  pitcoal  is  as  effica- 
cious as  charcoal :  and  that  to  the  iron-industry  of 
this  country,  heretofore  cramped  by  the  danger  of 
exhausting  the  forests,  no  limits  could  be  placed. 
Confident  in  the  soundness  of  his  own  principles, 
Dr.  Roebuck  looked  out  for  a  convenient  site  on 
which  to  apply  them,  and  finding  it  at  Carron,  a 
place  within  easy  reach  both  of  coal  and  iron,  he 
there  set  up  that  great  foundry  which  soon  be- 
came, and  long  continued  to  be,  the  main  source 
whence  Englaud  derived  the  principal  supply  of 
cannon  for  her  fleets  and  fortresses.  Meanwhile 
James  Watt  was  working  out  those  improvements 
in  the  steam-engine  which  others  took  up  and 
carried  continually  further,  till  it  became  what 
we  of  the  present  generation  find  it  to  be.  The 
progress  which  he  made,  in  conjunction  with 
partuers  less  scientific,  but  bolder  than  himself, 
was  indeed  quite  astounding.  Within  a  few  years 
of  1763,  steam  had,  to  an  enormous  extent  super- 
seded the  water-power,  as  water-power  had  pre- 
viously set  aside  the  power  of  hand,  in  all  our 
priucipal  manufactories.  How  it  has  gone  on 
siuce,  leading  up,  step  by  step,  to  the  steamship, 
the  steamcarriage,  and  though  indirectly,  still 
decidedly,  to  the  electric-wire,  we  may  not  stop 
to  show.  But  this  great  truth  we  must  ask  our 
readers  to  observe  and  ponder  upon.  To  whatever 
point  of  excellence  the  arts  which  civilise  life 
have  attained,  the  hardest  portion  of  the  battle 
was  fought,  and  fought  out,  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.    When  he  came  to  the  throne,  England  was 
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destitute  of  roads,  and  could  boast  of  only  one 
canal,  scarce  three  miles  in  extent,  and  navigable 
for  the  lightest  possible  craft.  Without  means  of 
intercommunication  between  the  interior  and  the 
coast,  and  between  one  town  and  another,  she 
could  command  neither  foreign  commerce  nor 
domestic  trade.  The  population  was  sparse,  and 
little  employed  in  manufactures.  The  manners 
of  her  humbler  classes  were  rude,  and  they  fared 
indifferently.  Where  the  richest  crops  of  corn 
are  now  reared,  enormous  swamps  spread  them- 
selves out ;  and  for  lack  of  bridges,  rivers  were 
impassable,  or  passable  only  by  fords  and  ferries. 
In  1820,  when  the  old  king  died,  the  roads  of 
England  were  the  best  in  the  world.  Coaches, 
beautifully  horsed,  and  well  appointed  in  every 
respect,  ran  over  them,  summer  and  winter,  at  an 
average  rate  of  ten  miles  in  the  hour.  The  whole 
island  was  intersected  with  canals.  Not  a  river 
or  small  stream,  except  in  remote  and  out  of  the 
way  districts,  lacked  its  bridges;  and  fens  were 
drained,  and  heaths  cleared  away.  As  to  the 
trade  of  the  country,  foreign  and  domestic,  it  had 
become  a  marvel  in  men's  eyes,  as  it  might  well 
be. 

*  *  *  *  Besides  these  there  were  many  other 
points  of  comparison  between  England  as  she  was 
in  1760,  and  England  as  she  had  become  in  1820. 
At  the  former  of  these  periods  there  was  no  pro- 
tection to  travellers  except  their  own  right  hand, 
either  in  town  or  city.  At  the  latter  period  watch- 
men guarded  the  streets  in  towns,  mounted  patrols 
kept  the  approaches  to  London  safe,  and  the  mail 
coaches,  with  their  well-armed  guards,  had  com- 
pletely driven  highwaymen  from  the  roads  in  the 
provinces.  In  1760  the  state  of  our  prisons  was 
frightful,  and  the  law,  not  criminal  only,  but  of 
debtor  and  creditor  likewise,  absolutely  savage. 
In  1820  Oglethorp  and  Howard  had  done  their 
work,  and  that  process  of  amelioration  was  well 
begun  which,  if  it  be  not  wisely  watched  and 
directed,  threatens  to  carry  us  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  undue  lenity.  In  the  interval  between 
1760  and  1820,  the  church  had  reformed  itself, 
and  profligate  parsons  were  become  as  rare  as  their 
opposites  had  been  when  the  cycle  began.  Schools 
were  springing  up  likewise  in  every  parish. 
Under  their  influence,  the  working  classes  lost  by 
degrees  their  brutality,  and  society  in  its  upper 
ranks  purified  itself." 

The  moral,  intellectual  and  religious  condition 
of  a  people  at  different  eras  in  its  history  cannot 
be  so  well  compared  as  can  those  things  which 
form  the  most  striking  points  in  its  merely  ma- 
terial civilization,  and  quite  probably  the  essayist 
from  whom  we  have  quoted  has  rather  overesti- 
mated the  improvement  in  the  first  mentioned 
particulars.  It  is  however  a  fact  beyond  all  ques- 
tion or  dispute,  that  the  people  of  England  are 
now  more  enlightened  and  liberal,  and  that  the 
sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation  and  duty 
pervades  the  community  far  more  generally  than 
it  did  a  century  ago.  These  are  cheering  indica- 
tions to  the  philanthropist,  and  encourage  the  hope 
that  the  kingdom  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  may 
still  further  spread  and  prevail  among  that  ener- 
getic race  whose  influence  in  the  world  for  good 
or  for  evil  i3  now  so  very  great. 


Gospel  Ministry. — O  the  spiritual  skilfulness, 
distinction  and  propriety,  which  ought  ever  to 
attend  the  exercise  of  a  gospel  ministry  !  What 
was  predicted  of  the  holy  head  also  appertaining 
in  measure  to  the  members;  "he  shall  be  quick 
of  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord;"  "but 
who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  V — Samuel 
Scott's  Diary. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Continued  from  page  91.) 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Friends  at  Christiana 
from  their  imprisonment,  some  remained  there, 
others  settled  near  Tronhjim,  and  others  went  to 
Christiansand. 

Bereut  Rasinussen,  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend,  of 
Rochester  Meeting,  thus  describes  some  of  his 
own  trials : — 

"  When  I  came  to  Norway,  I  got  a  situation  in 
a  shop,  though  the  master  did  not  just  want  me 
at  that  time;  but  as  Hans  Neilsen  Houge  is 
brother-in-law  to  my  master,  it  was  thought  best 
to  keep  me  here,  to  try  my  conversation,  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  principles  I  professed. 
The  family  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  though  I 
often  fell  into  many  exercises ;  but  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
strengthen  me  from  time  to  time.  I  often  feel 
myself  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  lest  I  should  lose 
those  divine  favours  which  I  had  received  of  the 
Lord.  I  have  often  thought  of  you,  my  frieuds, 
desiring  that  the  Father  of  Mercies  would  be 
pleased  to  keep  you  in  his  own  bosom,  as  he  has 
been  pleased  to  condescend  to  us  his  blessed 
Spirit,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  as 
here,  in  this  world,  there  are  many  temptations 
which  may  surround  us,  yet,  if  we  keep  near  to 
the  fountain  of  life,  it  will  preserve  us  in  every 
state,  as  I  can  a  little  witness  of  the  mercies  of 
God ;  though  I  feel  myself  not  so  perfect  as  per- 
haps the  Lord  requires ;  but  as  my  desires  to  be 
guided  of  Him  continue,  I  hope  he  will  strengthen 
me,  by  his  own  power,  to  overcome  that  which 
may  displease  him. 

"  It  did  not,  at  first,  seem  so  pleasant  to  me, 
and  was  a  great  exercise,  because  I  had  none  to 
unite  with  me  in  the  mode  of  worship,  which  the 
Lord  himself  had  taught  me.  I  sometimes  met 
together  with  the  '  Saints;'  but  it  did  not  satisfy 
me,  as  their  mode  of  worship  consists  in  praying 
and  singing,  whenever  they  come  together.  Thus, 
it  is  in  their  own  will.  I  was  fearful  of  being 
drawn  into  the  same.  I  did  not  understand  so 
much  of  these  people  as  1  have  known  since  ;  for 
they  tried  very  much  to  have  got  me  into  the 
same  way  of  worship,  had  not  the  Lord  been 
pleased  to  show  me  that  it  was  wrong,  and  did  not 
please  him. 

"  I  sometimes  waited  in  silence  by  myself ;  but, 
as  I  was  a  servant,  I  did  not  demand  of  the  master 
any  room  in  the  house  for  religious  worship  :  and 
thus  I  continued  until  my  friend  Enoch  Jacobsen 
came  to  this  place;  and  he  is  here  in  this  house 
still.  He  did  not  like,  neither,  to  hear  such  sing- 
ing, but  told  them  that  it  did  not  please  our  Lord, 
as  it  was  done  in  their  own  will.  Enoch  and  I 
have  had  many  sweet  opportunities  together ;  and 
we  have  regular  meetings  for  worship,  every  first 
day  foienoon  and  afternoon;  and  we  are  greatly 
strengthened  by  our  heavenly  Father. 

"  The  mistress  of  the  house  attends  our  meet- 
ings, and  also  the  master;  though  he  has  not  yet 
got  a  true  sense  of  the  '  still  small  voice;'  but  has, 
no  doubt,  been  visited  by  Christ  Jesus,  though  he 
has  rather  fed  in  a  wrong  way ;  so  that  he  must 
be  brought  down  (in  his  mind)  before  the  life  can 
rise  afresh.  His  wife,  who  is  a  sister  of  Hans 
Neilsen  Houge,  is  much  persecuted  of  her  brother, 
and  many  others  of  the  same  Society  :  but  she  has 
confessed  openly  to  them  that  true  religion  does 
not  consist  in  such  outward  things.  And  I  think 
it  is  a  great  blessing  to  me  that  the  Lord  has  been 
pleased  to  open  the  way  thus.  May  he  be  pleased 
to  strengthen  her  in  his  fear,  and  carry  on  his 
;  great  work  to  his  own  glory. 

"  It  is  remarkable  how  He  has  thus  visited  us 


poor  creatures.  May  we  never  forsake  him,  ill 
wait  on  his  condescending  love,  and  humble  oil 
selves  before  him,  and  walk  with  fear  in  his  sig II 
"  I  feel  much  for  thee,  and  wish  your  preser  j  1 
tion  in  the  love  which  comes  by  Jesus  Chr  1 
May  the  Lord  be  pleased  to  reward  thee  for  ll 
the  kindness  to  me  and  my  other  companiol  I 
My  dear  love  to  William  Rickman. 

"  Thy  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

"  Berent  Rasmussen.'-IJ 

Another  letter  written  about  this  period  is  I  j 
descriptive  of  the  constancy  of  these  poor  Frieol  1 
and  of  some  of  the  trials  to  which  they  were  U 
posed,  that  it  will  be  perused  with  interest: — II 

"  Dear  friend  and  brother, — If  this  letter  re;|l 
thee,  I  believe  it  will  satisfy  both  thee  and  otlfl 
friends  that  I  am  well  in  Christ.    I  shall  first  ! 
form  thee  how  it  has  been  with  me  since  I  h:(J 
been  in  Norway.    When  I  got  home  to  my  rfl 
ther,  she  began  to  cry,  and  told  me  that  she  ljJ 
been  expecting  pleasure  in  seeing  me,  but  noifJ 
came  home  to  give  her  sorrow;  and  I  founcl 
hardly  possible  to  satisfy  her.    But  the  pril 
came,  and  would  speak  with  me.    I  was  not  til 
at  home.    He  asked  if  I  had  any  books,  and  fi 
mother  took  the  New  Testament,  and  showed  h  J 
He  asked  again  if  I  had  any  other  books,  ti 
mother  said  they  were  all  lent  out.    Then  I 
priest  wished  me  to  call  on  him,  and  take 
me  all  the  books  I  had  of  the  people  call 
Quakers.  When  I  came  home,  my  mother  seerl 
more  satisfied,  as  the  priest  had  not  said  any  th  ■; 
unfavourable  of  the  principles  I  professed ;  :l 
told  her  she  should  not  lament  so  over  her  si' 
I  went  to  the  priest,  and  took  with  me  R.  iji 
clay's  Apology,  William  Penn's  Key,  and  Del  jl 
Baptism.    There  was  in  company  with  hhl 
gentleman,  and  they  desired  me  to  let  them  hi 
the  books,  and  I  replied  they  were  welooJI 
They  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  Bible  and  1*1 f 
Testament.    I  said  I  was  not  much  learned  in  pj> 
Scriptures.  They  enquired,  '  Why  do  you  not  t» 
off  your  hat?'  and  also  about  oaths  and  \mt 
When  they  could  take  no  advantage  of  mil* 
these  points,  they  told  me  if  I  would  come  fis  t 
in  the  moving  of  the  Spirit,  and  declare  it  in  l1 
French  and  Greek  languages,  they  would  belijs  : 
me.    The  priest  said  he  thought  it  would  be  t  : 
for  me  to  go  over  to  England,  among  my  frit  i 
there,  where  I  should  enjoy  peace.    When  tl  ■ 
had  used  all  the  means  they  could  with  me,  I : 
discovered  that  I  was  not  much  versed  in  b 
scriptures,  they  told  me  it  was  the  devil  that  i  > 
entered  my  heart,  and  that  of  every  Quaker,  if 
they  found  that  though  I  was  not  much  acqus  l  f 
ed  with   scripture,  I  yet  answered  discreil  f 
they  grew  tired.    I  then  remembered  what  F|' 
erick  Smith  told  me,  that  when  we  were  broi| 
before  magistrates,  &c,  it  should  be  given  us  \\A 
we  ought  to  speak,  and  I  found  it  verified. 

"  At  another  time,  as  I  was  on  business  foi!y 
master,  to  pay  money  to  a  lieutenant,  he  st  |k 
me  because  I  could  not  take  my  hat  off,  and  |J 
so  angry  as  to  pull  it  off  my  head,  and  pull  m  i 
the  hair,  and  forced  me  out  of  doors,  and  itjj 
with  difficulty  I  could  get  my  hat  again.  I 
gnashed  his  teeth  at  me,  and  appeared  very  ac  I 

"  At  another  place,  I  was  told  that  I  must  1 1 
the  country  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  no  othe  B 
ligions  are  tolerated  than  the  Lutheran;  and  >■ 
if  I  would  not  desert  my  religion,  1  must  1 
over  to  England;  for  there  was  no  Quakers  in  il 
country  ;  and  that  if  one  stopped  here,  he  wil 
make  an  uproar,  and  would  be  worse  than  ll 
Neilsen  Houge,  who  had  deceived  many.    I  M 
been  with  H.  N.  Houge.    He  said  he  had  il| 
in  eleven  prisons  for  his  religious  principles. 
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1  me  I  was  but  a  young  brother,  and  could  not 
bear  strong  food." 

rhere  is  also  a  letter  to  a  Friend,  of  Rochester, 
oa  Thornes  Johnsen,  who  appears  to  have  gone 
japtain  of  a  vessel  sailing;  from,  and  belonging: 
Cbristiansand.    It  is  dated,  4  mo.  24,  1815. 

writes,  "  May  the  Lord  hold  us  in  his  blessed 
ids  for  ever.  I  have  seen  the  Lord's  great 
aders  and  strength  in  a  distant  land,  so  that 

is  every  where.  He  is  the  light  that  shines 
aur  hearts,  and  has  chosen  a  people  from  all 

earth  to  be  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  he  will 
their  God.  I  see  that  many  of  the  people  go 
:  road  that  leads  to  destruction ;  and  not  many 
)w  of  the  blessed  Spirit  within,  the  light  of  life 
t  is  given,  in  measure,  to  all  people. 
'  The  people  of  Norway  are  under  a  hard  press 
the  clergy,  for  they  do  what  he  says,  whether 
)e  wrong  or  right.  Those  books  given  to  me, 
lave  lent  out.  The  people  called  Saints  are 
y  near  to  them  [the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
iks ;]  and  they  confess  that  it  is  the  same  blessed 
rit  that  has  called  them  to  repentance.  Many 
,hem  are  real  true  christians;  and  there  is  great 
>es  of  others.  Many  of  them  are  farmers. 
•  May  the  Lord  God  of  all  preserve  us  in  the 
h  of  life  !" 

[n  the  summer  of  1818  the  Friends  in  Norway 
eived  a  visit  from  Stephen  Grellett  and  Wil- 
n  Allen,  by  whose  advice  a  simple  system  of 
oipline,  adapted  to  their  circumstances,  was 
ipted.  The  first  meeting  of  discipline  appears 
have  been  held  at  Stavanger,  on  the  29th  of 
i  mo.  18.18,  when  eight  individuals  were  recog- 
ed  as  members  of  the  Society. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Names  of  Coins. 
kt  the  present  time,  when  the  acts  of  the 
nternational  Committee  for  a  uniform  cur- 
cy,"  have  excited  so  much  interest  in  all  parts 
,he  world,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
haps  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  names  of 
coins  now,  or  formerly  in  use,  may  be  of  in 

3St. 

rhe  American  dollar  is  derived  from  the  Ger 
n  "thaler"  (literally,  "Valley  piece,"  the  first 
lers  having  been  coined  in  Goachitnstbal,  in 
hernia,  where  there  are  extensive  silver  mines.) 
e  same  name  is  also  used  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
rk,  where  the  unit  of  currency  is  called  a  rix 
e  or  royal  dollar.  As  for  the  sign  or  abbrevia- 
q  of  dollar  ($),  authorities  are  divided  as  to  its 
gin,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  $  was  ori 
tally  written  with  the  S  on  the  U ;  but  for  the 
e  of  celerity,  it  was  considered  to  be  expedient 

hange  the  U  to  two  strokes  through  the  S 
ich  has  remained  the  accepted  sign. 
The  American  mill,  cent,  and  dime,  the  French 
time  and  decime,  the  Italian  centesimo,  the 
ith  American  centaro,  are  terms  derived  from 

Latin,  denoting  the  thousandth,  the  hun- 
dth,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  unit  of  currency, 
len  the  Italian  cities  were  at  the  height  of  their 
yer  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
ir  coins  naturally  spread  over  the  world,  and 
ir  names  were  taken  for  the  coins  of  many  other 

ntries,  thus  the  world-renowned  Florentine 
•in  (in  Italian  florino,  so  called  from  the  flower, 

lily  of  Florence,  being  on  the  reverse  of  every 
3)  was  adopted  by  the  French  and  English, 

0  also  give  the  same  name  to  the  German  coin 
den — derived  from  geld  money.  The  Venetian 
tiin,  in  Italian  zecchino — from  zecco,  a  mint — 

1  adopted  by  most  of  the  Oriental  countries 
b  which  the  Venetian  merchants  trafficked. 
Che  Milanese  ducat  was  taken  into  France  and 
pies  when  the  armies  of  these  countries  overran 


Milan.  The  Neapolitan  carlino  is  a  small  coin, 
with  the  head  of  Charles  on  it.  The  Roman  scudo 
— in  French  ecu — took  its  name  from  the  shield 
originally  placed  on  this  coin. 

Another  Italian  coin  which  spread  over  Europe 
was  the  Roman  grosso,  called  in  England  a  grote, 
in  France  a  gros,  in  Bremen  a  grote,  and  still  re- 
tained in  Prussia  aDd  Saxony  as  a  little  groat  or 
groschen.  The  French  sou  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  Italian  soldo,  or  piece  with  which  one 
can  solde  or  pay  one's  debts. 

The  Hanseatic  towns  also  furnish  coins,  witness 
the  mark,  so  called  from  the  government  mark, 
that  it  was  of  good  weight.  The  shelling  of  Ham- 
burg was  adopted  in  England,  where  it  is  called 
a  shilling,  and  also  by  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
where  they  call  it  a  skelling. 

Many  coins  derive  their  names  from  the  marks 
or  signs,  printed  on  the  reverse,  and  retain  the 
name,  although  the  sign  may  have  been  disused. 
Thus,  a  coin  which  has  a  crown  on  the  reverse 
was  called  an  ecu  in  French,  a  crown  in  English . 
A  piece  which  had  a  cross  on  it  is  called  a  kreuzer 
in  Germany  (from  the  German  word  kreusz — a 
cross ;)  although  no  signs  of  a  cross  can  be  dis- 
covered on  the  modern  kreutzer. 

The  English  "  pound"  was  originally  a  pound 
of  money ;  but  it  has  been  gradually  reduced  to 
present  form,  and  called  a  "  sovereign,"  from  the 
sovereign's  head  being  on  its  face. 

In  France,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
there  was  a  coin  called  a  livre,  or  pound,  which 
the  republic  adopted  as  the  unit  of  currency, 
changing  the  name  to  that  of  franc,  which  it  still 
retains. 

When  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  more  recently 
tho  Papal  States  adopted  the  French  system,  they 
retained  the  old  name  of  livre — in  Italian,  liva, 
aud  made  that  the  unit  of  currency,  so  that  the 
franc  of  France,  and  the  liva  of  Italy  are  of  exactly 
the  same  value. 

The  "Napoleon"  or  "Luis,"  of  the  French  is 
simply  a  conventional  name  given  by  the  French 
to  a  twenty  franc  piece;  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Americans  call  a  ten  dollar  piece  an  "  eagle," 
and  as  the  Prussians  have  a  "Frederick"  The 
English  guinea  derived  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  gold  from  which  the  first  guineas  were 
made  came  from  the  Guinea  Coast.  The  English 
farthing  is  so  called  from  its  being  the  fourth  of 
a  penny;  the  derivation  of  the  Spanish  cwarto  is 
the  same,  the  cwarto  being  the  quarter  of  a  real 
or  royal  piece. 

The  names  of  the  South  American  coins  are 
mostly  of  Spanish  or  Portugese  origin ;  the  peso, 
or  Reru,  is  a  piece  that  weighs,  from  pesar  to 
weigh ;  the  centaro  is  the  huudredth  part  of  the 
unit  of  currency,  and  the  rei  of  Brazil  is  a  royal 
piece.  From  the  above  mentioned  facts  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  tendency  of  all  nations  has  been  to 
adopt  the  coins  of  other  nations  ;  witness  the  groat 
which  travelled  from  Italy  to  England,  France, 
and  Germany. 

Sometimes  the  value  was  altered,  for  instance 
there  is  a  florin  in  Bavaria  worth  40  American 
cents,  and  divided  into  60  kreutzcrs,  while  in 
Austria  there  is  one  of  the  value  of  50  American 
cents,  divided  into  100  kreutzers. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  a  merchant 
doing  business  with  Germany  has  to  encounter,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  five  distinct 
coinages  in  use  in  that  country,  namely  :  Prussia 
and  Saxony  who  use  thalers,  worth  75  cents,  di- 
vided into  30  groschen;  Hamburg,  with  marks  of 
30  cents,  divided  into  16  schillings ;  Bremen,  with 
its  groten,  aud  Austria  and  Bavaria  before  men- 
tioued. 

In  Italy  the  same  slate  of  things  existed  until 


the  establishmentof  the  Italian  Kingdom  in  1860. 
Several  years  ago  the  French  Government  pro- 
posed to  the  States  whose  coinage  was  the  same 
is  hers,  namely,  to  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  that  the  coins  of  one  should  pass  without 
diminution  of  value  in  the  teriitory  of  each  of  the 
■  ithers.  This  proposal  was  immediately  accepted 
by  these  countries,  and  by  llmne  some  time  after. 
It  is  this  arrangement,  called  in  Kurupe  "  La  Con- 
vention Monetaire,"  which  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend so  as  to  make  a  universal  currency. —  Cor. 
Commercial  Advertiser. 


Friendly  Words  to  .Mothers. 

The  first  falsehood,  which  a  child  may  tell  to 
hide  a  fault,  is  often  caused  from  fear  of  the 
punishment  which  is  expected  to  follow.  Children 
are  naturally  truthful  and  open,  but  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  timid  and  fearful  of  the  rod.  There- 
fore, I  would  ask  you  to  pause  before  you  beat 
your  child  for  breaking  a  cup,  or  tearing  a  frock, 
which  articles  are  replaced  for  a  few  pence,  but 
once  cause  your  child  to  utter  a  falsehood,  and 
the  beautiful  principle  of  truth  and  honesty  has 
fled,  perhaps  forever,  and  all  the  gold  of  India 
cannot  bring  it  back  again  !  A  little  more  judg- 
ment in  the  correction  of  your  children,  would  be 
better  for  them  and  for  you.  Do  not  be  severe 
upon  them  for  slight  faults  and  carelessness,  but 
always  punish  them  for  falsehood,  or  any  moral 
wrong.  And  when  you  are  obliged  to  chastise 
them,  do  not  give  way  to  any  outbreak  of  temper, 
or  your  child  will  fear  but  will  not  respect  yon. 
Let  him  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  a  very 
painful  duty  on  your  part,  which  you  perform  for 
his  good.  Any  parent  who  loves  his  child,  will 
deeply  grieve  when  it  requires  correction,  and 
when  an  affectionate  child  perceives  the  sorrow 
which  he  causes  a  loving  father  or  mother,  he  will 
strive  all  the  more  earnestly  to  overcome  his  fault. 
The  temper  of  a  child  is  often  spoiled,  and  his 
spirit  broken  by  perpetual  scolding,  harsh  words 
and  blows.  The  spirits  natural  to  youth  and 
health  are  subdued,  the  affections  chilled,  the 
warm  gushing  love  which  tills  the  heart,  turned 
back  upon  itself,  and  too  often  home,  which  should 
be  a  heaven  of  peace  upon  earth,  is  looked  upon 
as  a  prison,  and  the  child  seeks  amusement  else- 
where, finds  bad  companions,  and  becomes  selfish, 
headstrong  and  unruly,  when  with  kind  and  judi- 
cious training,  he  might  have  been  a  bright  orna- 
ment to  his  home. 

I  am  aware  that  the  noise  and  boisterous  mirth 
of  children,  may  be  trying  to  the  weary  parents, 
who  have  been  toiling  hard  for  their  support ;  but 
though  each  day  in  the  week,  and  each  hour  in 
the  day,  may  bring  some  little  trial  to  the  spirits 
and  temper,  strive  to  bear  them  patiently  and 
cheerfully  and  you  will  end  the  day  with  more 
comfort  to  yourself  and  those  around  you.  Re- 
member that  you  were  once  a  child  yourself,  and 
make  every  allowance  for  the  thoughtlessness  of 
youth.  A  few  years  only  will  pass  over  their 
heads,  and  your  children  will  enter  upon  all  the 
temptations,  trials,  pains,  and  sorrows  which  you 
now  experience;  let  them,  then,  look  back  with 
pleasure  upon  the  happy  home  where  kiud  words, 
and  unselfish  actions,  lessons  of  mercy,  love  and 
truth,  were  first  made  known  to  them.  Try,  if 
possible,  always  to  present  a  calm,  patient,  loving 
manner  towards  them.  Do  not  veut  a  hasty  tem- 
per on  them,  pushing  and  striking  them  one  mo- 
ment, petting  and  caressing  them  the  next,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  irritable  or  delighted  feelings; 
this  is  not  fair  to  the  little  ones.  Never  tell  them 
to  do  what  you  do  not  mean  to  enforce;  if  you 
tell  them  to  do  or  not  to  do  any  particular  thing, 
I  be  firm  in  seeing  that  they  obey  you.  Obedience 
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is  the  first  stone  to  be  laid  in  building  the  charac- 
ter of  your  child,  and  when  this  is  accomplished, 
it  will  be  easily  led,  and  cheerfully  guided.  Try 
especially  to  prove  by  your  own  manner  of  living, 
that  you  practice  yourself  what  you  endeavor  to 
teach  your  children.  You  may  indeed  say,  "  it  is 
wrong  to  tell  falsehoods,  fall  into  passions,  and 
deceive,"  but  this  will  have  no  effect,  unless  you 
are  yourselves,  in  your  lives  and  conduct,  what 
you  wish  your  children  to  be.  You  teach  more 
by  the  consistency  of  your  daily  conduct,  than  by 
all  the  good  maxims,  preaching  and  punishments, 
that  you  can  think  of.  What  is  more  natural 
than  for  the  child  to  imitate  the  voice,  manner 
and  actions  of  those  it  is  constantly  with  ?  there- 
fore, how  very  guarded  you  should  be  in  your  own 
words  and  conduct.  It  is  important  to  give  your 
children  habits  of  usefulness,  cleanliness  and 
order.  Teach  your  girls  to  mend  their  clothes, 
your  boys  to  work  in  the  garden  ;  if  possible,  send 
them  always  tidy  and  clean  to  school, — water  costs 
nothing,  but  for  the  want  of  water  health  is  often 
injured,  and  fevers  and  other  ailments,  cause  no 
end  of  trouble  and  expense. — Episcopalian. 

Be  Patient. — Patience  is  the  guardian  of  faith, 
the  preserver  of  peace,  the  cherisher  of  law,  the 
teacher  of  humility.  Patience  governs  the  flesh, 
strengthens  the  spirit,  sweetens  the  temper,  stifles 
anger,  extinguishes  envy,  subdues  pride ;  she 
bridles  the  tongue,  refrains  the  hand,  tramples 
upon  temptation,  endures  persecution,  consum- 
mates martyrdom.  Patience  produces  unity  in 
the  church,  loyalty  in  the  State,  harmony  in 
families  and  societies :  she  comforts  the  poor  and 
moderates  the  rich  ;  she  makes  us  humble  in  pros- 
perity, cheerful  in  adversity,  unmoved  by  calumny 
and  reproach  ;  she  teaches  us  to  forgive  those  by 
whom  we  have  been  injured  ;  she  delights  the 
faithful,  and  invites  the  unbelieving;  she  adorns 
the  woman,  and  approves  the  man  ;  is  loved  in  a 
child,  praised  in  a  young  man,  admired  in  an  old 
man  ;  she  is  beautiful  in  either  sex,  and  every  age. 
— Bishop  Home. 

Statistics  of  Co- Operation. — The  results  of  a 
twenty-three  years'  trial  of  the  co-operative  system 
was  recently  announced  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
central  co-operative  store  by  the  Rochdale  Equit- 
able Pioneer's  Society  in  England.  In  their  first 
year  they  had  28  members  and  a  subscribed  capital 
of  £28.  The  members  now  number  7,000;  the 
receipts  for  goods  sold  during  the  past  three 
months  have  been  £69,663,  and  the  profits  for  that 
period  nearly  £10,000,  while  the  assets  of  the 
society  amount  to  £120,000.  The  society  has 
eleven  groceries,  one  draper's  and  tailoring  estab- 
lishment, three  shoe  shops,  and  the  same  number 
of  clogging  shops.  Their  fixed  stock,  consisting 
of  buildings,  horses,  carts,  &c,  is  stated  at  a 
nominal  value  of  £16,460,  but  is  in  reality  worth 
more.  They  have  eleven  newsrooms  and  six  thou- 
sand volumes,  which  are  supported  by  an  allow- 
ance of  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  from  all  the  net 
profits.  The  London  Spectator  remarks  that  sta- 
tistics, as  a  rule,  are  dull  reading;  but  these  con- 
tain the  story  of  a  peaceful  revolution  which  will 
literally  renew  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  concerned.  One  fact 
more  must  be  mentioned  to  show  the  vitality  of 
the  co-operative  system.  Six  years  after  the 
"  Pioneers"  started  it  was  found  that  money  accu- 
mulated in  their  store  beyond  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  society.  So  some  of  the  members  formed 
a  corn-mill  society,  which  has  now,  seventeen 
years  after  its  formation,  a  capital  of  £82,000, 
and  is  doing  an  annual  business  of  £400,000. — 
E.  Post. 


Selected. 

THE  STREAM  OF  DEATH. 
There  is  a  stream  whose  narrow  tide 
The  known  and  unknown  worlds  divide, 

Where  all  must  go  ; 
Its  waveless  waters,  dark  and  deep, 
'Mid  sullen  silence  downward  sweep 

With  moanless  flow. 

I  saw  where  at  the  dreary  flood 
A  smiling  infant  prattling  stood, 

Whose  hour  was  come  ; 
Untaught  of  all,  it  near'd  the  tide — 
Sunk  as  to  cradled  rest,  and  died 

Like  going  home. 

Follow'd  with  languid  eye  anon, 

A  youth  diseased,  and  pale  and  wan  ; 

And  there  alone 
He  gazed  upon  the  leaden  stream, 
And  fear'd  to  plunge — I  heard  a  scream  ! — 

And  he  was  gone  1 

And  then  a  form  of  manhood's  strength 
Came  bustling  on,  till  there  at  length 

He  saw  life's  bound; 
He  shrunk,  and  raised  the  bitter  prayer — 
Too  late  !  His  shriek  of  wild  despair 

The  waters  drown'd  I 

Next  stood  upon  that  surgeless  shore, 
A  being  bow'd  with  many  a  score 

Of  toilsome  years. 
Earth-bound  and  sad,  he  left  the  bank, 
Back  turn'd  his  dimming  eye,  and  sank, 

Ah  1  full  of  fears  ! 

How  bitter  must  thy  waters  be, 

0  death  I    How  hard  a  thing,  ah  me! 

It  is  to  die  I 

1  mused — when  to  that  stream  again, 
Another  child  of  mortal  men, 

With  smiles  drew  nigh. 

'Tis  the  last  pang — he  calmly  said — 
"  To  me,  O  denth  !  thou  hast  no  dread!  — 

Saviour,  I  come  I 
Spread  but  thine  arms  on  yonder  shore 
I  see — ye  waters,  bear  me  o'er — 

There  is  my  home  1" 


Selected. 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 
Along  the  smooth  and  slender  wires 

The  sleepless  heralds  run, 
Fast  as  the  clear  and  living  rays 

Go  streaming  from  the  sun. 
No  peals  or  flashes,  beard  or  seen, 

Their  wondrous  flight  betray; 
And  yet  their  words  are  quickly  felt 
In  cities  far  away. 

Nor  summer's  heat,  nor  winter's  hail, 

Can  check  their  rapid  course; 
They  meet  unmoved  the  fierce  wind's  rage — 

The  rough  wave's  sweeping  force  : 
In  the  long  night  of  rain  and  wrath, 

As  in  the  blaze  of  day, 
They  rush  with  news  of  weal  and  woe, 
To  thousands  far  away. 

But,  faster  still  than  tidings  borne 

On  that  electric  cord, 
Rise  the  pure  thoughts  of  him  who  loves 

The  christian's  life  and  Lord  ; 
Of  him  who,  taught  in  smiles  and  tears, 

With  fervent  lips  to  pray, 
Maintains  high  converse  here  on  earth 
With  bright  worlds  far  away. 

Ah!  though  no  outward  wish  is  breathed, 

Nor  outward  answer  given, 
The  sighing  of  that  human  heart 

Is  known  and  felt  in  heaven  : 
Those  long  frail  wires  may  bend  and  break, 

Those  viewless  heralds  stray, 
But  Faith's  least  word  shall  reach  the  throne 
Of  God,  though  far  away. 

J.  J.  Lyons. 

Sanctification. — The  work  of  sanctification  car- 
ried on  in  the  believers'  heart,  is  a  slow  and  costly 
one,  and  cannot  be  completed  without  many  a 
severe  prick  in  the  process. — Jaqueline  Pascal. 


The  Shepherd's  Dog. — The  following  incidtl 
is  related  in  the  Glasgow  Post.  A  gentleman  b<i 
a  considerable  flock  of  sheep  to  a  dealer,  whii 
the  latter  had  not  hands  to  drive.  The  sell  i 
however,  told  him  he  had  a  very  intelligent  d<i 
which  he  would  send  to  assist  him  to  a  place  abo 
thirty  miles  off,  and  that  when  he  reached  the  e  i 
of  his  journey,  he  had  only  to  feed  the  dog  a 
desire  him  to  go  home.  The  dog  accordingly 
off  with  the  flock  and  the  drover;  but  he  vi 
absent  so  many  days  that  his  master  began  to  hs 
serious  apprehensions  about  him,  when  one  mo 
ing,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  his  dog  , 
turned  with  a  very  large  flock  of  sheep,  includii 
the  whole  that  he  had  lately  sold.  The  m 
turned  out  to  be  that  the  drover  was  so  pleas  ( 
with  the  colley  that  he  resolved  to  steal  him,  a| 
locked  him  up  till  the  time  when  he  was  ready, 
leave  the  country.  The  dog  grew  sulky  and  ma  , 
various  attempts  to  escape,  and  one  evening  j 
succeeded,  went  immediately  to  the  field,  collect  i 
the  sheep,  and  drove  them  all  back  to  his  masti 

Are  you  Happy.  —  A  correspondent  of  t 
British  Workman  says  :  "  Rothschild,  who  v 
supposed  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world,  V) 
once  asked  this  simple  question:  "  Are  y{ 
happy?"  "Happy,"  he  answered,  "when  just | 
you  are  going  to  dinner  you  have  a  letter  plac, 
in  your  hand  saying,  '  If  you  don't  lend  me  £, 
hundred  pounds  I  will  blow  your  brains  on, 
Happy  when  you  have  to  sleep  with  pistols  unr, 
your  pillow  ?    No,  indeed  !  I  am  not  happy  !"  | 

Astor,  another  very  rich  man,  was  once  ask i 
the  same  question.  "Ah  !"  he  answered,  "  I  mi, 
leave  it  all  when  I  die.  It  wont  put  off  sicknes | 
it  wont  buy  off  sorrow ;  it  wont  buy  off  deathl 
And  so  it  was  plain  to  see,  he  was  not  happy. 

But  I  went  once  to  see  a  poor,  lame  and  agi 
woman  who  lived  in  one  small  room,  and  earnj 
a  part  of  her  scanty  living  by  knitting;  for  tj 
rest  she  had  to  depend  on  the  kindness  of  othei 
I  asked  her  this  same  question  :  "  Lydia,  are  y 
happy  ?"  "  Happy!"  she  answered  with  a  bea  I 
ing  face ;  "I  am  just  as  full  as  I  can  be.  I  doi 
believe  I  could  hold  another  drop  of  joy."  "E 
why?"  I  asked,  "You  are  sick  and  alone,  3| 
have  almost  nothing  to  live  upon."  "But  haj 
you  never  read,  said  she,  pointing  to  the  Bib, 
"all  things  are  yours;  and  ye  are  Christ's,  a ; 
Christ  is  God's  ?"  "And  again,  "Ask  and  recei' , 
that  your  joy  may  be  full." 

A  Touching  Picture. — In  a  pamphlet  print 
by  Isaac  Taylor,  Incumbent  of  St.  Matthi: 
Bethnal-green,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  extej 
of  the  destitution  which  prevails  in  his  district, 
alludes  to  "  children's  trades,"  of  which,  he  sa; 
"  Among  these  trades  the  foremost  perhaps  is  t 
manufacture  of  lucifer  boxes.    For  this  work  t 
payment  is  twopence  farthing  per  gross,  or 
boxes  for  one  half-penny,  out  of  which  sum  t 
little  laborers  have  to  find  their  own  paste.  T 
other  day  I  took  upon  my  knees  a  little  girl  w 
is  employed  in  this  manner.    She  told  me  s 
was  four  years  old.    Her  mother  said  the  ch 
had  earned  her  own  living  ever  since  she  was  thi 
years  of  age.    This  infant  now  makes  seve: 
hundred  boxes  every  day  of  her  life,  and  her  ea)  i 
ings  suffice  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  miserable  ro(  j 
which  the  family  inhabits.  The  poor  little  worn!  | 
as  might  be  expected,  is  grave  and  sad  beyo  | 
her  years.    She  has  none  of  a  child's  vivaci 
She  does  not  seem  to  know  what  play  means.  B  I 
whole  thoughts  are  centered  in  the  eternal  rou 
of  lucifer  box  making,  in  which  her  whole  life 
passed.    She  has  never  been  beyond  the  street 
which  she  was  born.    She  has  never  so  much 
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n  a  tree  or  a  daisy,  or  a  blade  of  grass.  A 
ir  sickly  little  thing,  and  yet  a  sweet,  obedient 
Id,  the  deadly  pallor  of  her  face  proclaiming 
nistakably  that  she  will  soon  be  mercifully 
en  away  to  a  better  world,  where  at  last,  the 
le  weary  fingers  shall  be  at  rest.  And  this  is 
y  one  case  out  of  scores  and  hundreds. 


The  Bones  of  a  Mastodon. — One  of  the  most 
iderful  curiosities  of  nature,  says  the  Chicago 
linois)  Times,  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
idemy  of  Sciences.  As  the  readers  of  this 
ler  will  remember,  some  weeks  since  an  account 
mportant  discoveries  in  the  earth  of  mastodon 
les,  was  received  in  this  city.  The  remains 
•e  found  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  Fort 
yne,  Indiana,  by  Dr.  Stimpson,  of  the  Smith- 
ian  Institute.  The  doctor,  assisted  by  other 
tlemen,  has  been  :.t  work  assiduously  in  pro- 
ving the  search,  and  the  most  pleasing  degree 
uccess  has  rewarded  their  labors.  The  remains 
line  mastodons,  a  male,  female,  and  calf,  have 
n  discovered  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
i.  Dr.  Stimpson  was  in  the  "city  only  a  few 
s  ago,  and  furnished  the  following  information 
itive  to  the  startling  discovery.  An  intima- 
i  was  conveyed  to  him  not  long  ago  that  a 
ner  in  Hunterdon,  Indiana,  had,  in  the  cultiva- 
i  of  his  farm,  come  across,  at  various  times, 
;e  bones,  evidently  the  remains  of  some  huge 
aster.  The  farmer,  not  being  a  naturalist,  of 
rse  took  no  notice  of  the  circumstance  other 
q  to  drive  a  stake  in  the  spot  to  mark  it  as 
ig  low  and  marshy.  When  Dr.  Stimpson 
rd  of  the  discovery  he  proceeded  to  the  spot, 

obtained  the  farmer's  permission  to  dig.  He 
q  began  his  work  of  discovery.  After  digging 
ie  five  feet  in  the  earth  he  came  across  the 
;e  remains  imbedded.  Bone  after  bone  was 
en  out;  the  skull,  four  feet  in  length,  was 
nd,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  vigorously, 
i  other  day  three  team  loads  of  the  bones  were 
2n  to  Fort  Wayne,  thence  to  be  conveyed  to 
cago.    The  bone  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences 

thigh  bone,  and  in  size  it  conveys  some  idea 
its  former  owner.  It  is  about  four  feet  in 
$th,  and  four  inches  in  diameter.    Dr.  Stimp- 

estimates  that  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged 
it  have  been  at  least  seventeen  feet  in  length 

fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  remains  are  sup- 
3d  to  be  at  least  three  thousand  years  old — a 
position  based  by  Dr.  Stimpson  upon  the  usual 
hods  for  determining  the  age  and  character  of 
loveries  in  natural  science.  The  remains  will 
o  a  part  of  the  collection  of  curiosities  in  the 
eau  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

ections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister, 

(Continued  from  page  94.) 

he  earliest  memorandum  of  the  deceased,  now 
us,  is  an  account  of  the  religious  visit  and 
rs  of  a  departed,  yet  well-remembered  servant 
he  Most  High,  with  a  few  solid  reflections 
eon,  as  followeth : 

Ith  mo.  1834.  "  Hinchman  Haines,  from 
sham,  attended  our  meeting  to  day.  After  a 
t  prelude,  he  repeated  the  third  verse  of  the 
chapter  of  Matthew  :  '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
t:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;'  and 
rged  freely  upon  the  benefit  of  this  poverty, 
said  we  were  very  apt  to  recur  to  past  seasons 
vor,  in  periods  of  lowliness,  and  dwell  on  the 
r  imparted,  as  though  we  wished  to  erect  a 
made  and  abide  there.  But  our  rest  must 
)e  in  them.  Seasons  of  poverty  must  be  often 
t  in,  and  it  was  when  we  felt  our  own  weak- 


ness and  inability  to  do  any  good  thing,  we  were 
in  the  most  likely  state  to  receive  instruction. 
Instanced  the  transfiguration  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, and  the  attendance  of  Moses  and  Elias. 
The  disciples  were  then  permitted  to  enjoy  a  fore- 
taste of  the  happiness  that  awaits  the  blessed,  and 
wished  to  repose  in  that  happy  and  blissful  state. 
But  Jesus  was  left  alone;  the  types  and  figures 
had  ended  in  him,  and  to  Him  alone  must  we  look 
for  support  and  succor.  He  expressed  near  and 
tender  sympathy  with  the  class  whose  situation 
had  elicited  the  foregoing.  Another  class  was 
then  addressed,  who  had  become  too  deaply  in- 
volved in  the  cares  of  this  life.  Those  who,  in 
the  ardor  of  pursuit  for  the  necessary  things,  had 
suffered  them  to  engross  too  much  of  their  care 
and  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  all-important 
subject  of  their  soul's  well-being.  He  appeared 
deeply  solicitous  that  some,  whom  he  thought  had 
made  but  a  partial  sacrifice,  might  give  up  all; 
and  not  endeavor  to  possess,  what  was  altogether 
irreconcilable,  the  pleasures  of  the  fleeting  state, 
and  the  joys  of  eternity.  He  told  us  his  faith  was 
still  strong,  that  our  Society  was  designed  to  be- 
come great  and  exalted  :  that  the  Lord  would  yet 
bless  us;  and  although  he  believed  another  season 
of  deep  proving  and  trial  awaited  us  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  we  had  lately  passed  through, 
yet  he  greatly  hoped  the  prayers  of  a  repenting 
and  sincere  people  would  avert  the  calamity.  The 
different  dispensations  allotted  us  individually,  in 
a  society  capacity,  and  as  national  chastisements, 
were  feelingly  portrayed.  Some,  he  said,  had  to 
endure  the  tedium  of  a  bed  of  languishing.  Others, 
for  their  refinement,  were  stripped  of  their  parents; 
and  parents  sometimes  deprived  of  their  children  ; 
while  from  some  the  bosom  companion,  the  dearest 
earthly  friend,  was  snatched  away,  to  recal,  or  to 
fix  the  undivided  attachment  on  things  of  higher 
moment.  The  meeting  concluded  with  a  most 
feeling  and  impressive  supplication ;  in  which, 
with  other  petitions,  he  asked  for  strength  for 
some  who,  through  weakness  of  spirit,  had  not 
performed  what  duty  called  for  ;  appealing  to  Him 
who  knoweth  the  hearts  of  all,  for  aid  on  their 
behalf. 

"  We  are  indeed  highly  favored.  May  I  duly 
appreciate  blessings  such  as  these;  aud  submit 
myself  wholly  and  unreservedly  to  the  guidance 
of  Him  who  regards  the  meanest  of  His  family, 
and  supports,  with  the  sustaining  bread  of  life, 
those  who  are  humble  and  teachable." 

12th  mo.    "  addressed  us  last  First-day, 

in  a  manner  different  from  usual.  He  commenced 
with  expressing  the  feelings  of  sadness  which  had 
possessed  his  mind  on  witnessing  the  vacant  seats 
of  many  of  our  members.  And  the  query  had 
arisen,  whether  they  could  find  a  sufheient  excuse 
for  neglecting  so  necessary  and  important  a  duty. 
For  the  few  assembled — the  precious  few  he 
termed  them — conscientiously  concerned  to  pre- 
sent themselves  regularly  at  our  stated  seasons  for 
worship,  he  expressed  much  affectionate  solicitude; 
saying,  be  believed  there  were  among  the  younger 
class,  those  under  the  forming  hand,  who  if  they 
steadily  and  patiently  endured  the  necessary  means 
for  their  purification,  would  become  as  shining 
lights.  He  entreated  them  not  to  shrink  from 
suffering;  as  it  was  only  by  a  process  most  hu- 
miliating to  the  selfish  nature,  we  could  be  cleansed 
from  the  pollutions  of  the  flesh  ;  aod  although 
some  might  have  greatly  to  endure  the  furnace  of 
affliction,  he  desired,  that  as  the  passive  clay,  they 
might  remain  there,  until  fit  to  be  formed  into  a 
vessel  by  the  hands  of  the  great  potter." 

12th  mo.  3d.  *  *  *  *  "I  ofteu  condemn  my 
own  remissness  with  regard  to  letter-writing,  and 
could  wish  that  so  ready  and  interesting  a  source 


of  enlivening  and  perpetuating  friendship,  might 

be  more  justly  appreciated.    I  expect  has 

informed  thee  of  the  death  of  our  cousin   . 

It  occurred  sooner  than  we  had  anticipated,  but 
not  until  she  was  favored  with  entire  resignation, 
expressing  only  a  few  days  before  her  death,  that 
her  day's  work  was  done.  Cousin  M.  appears  to 
feel  hia  loss  most  sensibly;  bu|  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  supports  it  with  becoming 
fortitude  and  composure.  J.  T.  has  also  buried 
his  wife  within  a  few  weeks.  His  loss,  as  well  as 
our  cousins,  will  be  most  sensibly  felt  in  their  im- 
mediate families.  A  number  of  children  are 
hereby  deprived  of  a  mother's  care,  at  a  period 
when  thny  appear  most  to  need  the  love  and  direc- 
tion of  her  who,  beyond  all  others,  must  naturally 
feel  most  interested  in  any  thing  that  relates- to 
their  comfort  and  happiness.  But  we  are  some- 
times told  it  is  over  such  He  whose  love  far  tran- 
scends that  of  any  earthly  friend,  is  specially 
mindful  ;  and  if  the  conduct  of  those  early  de- 
prived of  her  who  was  the  support  of  their  infancy, 
be  such  as  to  invite  His  peculiar  care,  they  will 
find  a  sure  Friend  in  trouble,  and  a  support  and 
comforter  when  all  earthly  gratifications  lose  their 
power  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  trials  that  must 
await  this  uncertain  state  of  being." 

2d  mo.  15th,  1835.    "          had  an  appointed 

meeting  here  yesterday  week;  also  attended  our 
Quarterly  Meeting.  She  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
to  us,  holding  forth  the  language  of  encourage- 
ment and  consolation  to  the  little  few  bearing  our 
name.  She  certainly  must  rank  high  among  the 
commissioned  servants;  evidencing,  as  she  cer- 
tainly does,  from  what  source  her  ability  proceeds. 

As  is  generally  the  case,  meeting  claimed  a 

larger  share  of  her  labors  than  the  others  compos- 
ing our  Quarter.  She  attended  there  on  First- 
day  morning;  and  in  the  afternoon  held  one  for 
the  members. 

"  I  am  now  reading  a  work  I  feel  much  inte- 
rested in,  entitled  'Diary  of  Alexander  Jaffray,' 
with  an  account  of  the  rise  of  Friends  in  Scotland. 
He  joined  our  Society  at  an  early  period,  and  his 
diary  very  interestingly  sets  forth  the  gradual 
preparation  of  his  heart  to  receive  doctrines  which 
rendered  their  possessor  obnoxious  to  a  series  of 
sufferings,  calling  for  the  exercise  of  strong  faith, 
and  firm  dependence  on  that  spirit  of  the  Re- 
deemer so  much  ridiculed  by  the  professors  of 
that  day;  yet  so  mighty  to  sustain  the  humble 
and  devoted  few,  who  felt  it  indeed  sufficient  to 
support  them,  as  its  direction  was  heeded,  to  a 
haven  of  rest  and  true  peace." 

(To  bp  continued.) 


Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in  Eng- 
land.— At  the  present  time  there  are  64  reforma- 
tories in  Great  Britain,  50  of  which  are  in  England, 
and  the  remaining  14  in  Scotland.  Of  these  39 
are  for  Protestant  boys,  17  for  Protestant  girls,  5 
for  Catholic  boys  and  3  for  Catholic  girls.  The 
number  of  juvenile  offenders  under  detention  in 
these  schools  on  December  31,  1866.  was  5335, 
being  an  increase  on  the  corresponding  number 
on  December  31,  1865,  of  420. 

During  the  year,  1207  inmates  have  been  dis- 
charged, of  whom  938  were  boys  and  269  girls. 
Of  these  69  emigrated,  155  went  to  sea,  20  en- 
listed, 33  were  discharged  on  account  of  disease, 
13  as  incorrigible  or  as  having  been  re  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  34  (viz.:  27 
boys  and  7  girls)  died,  and  the  rest  are  in  various 
occupations  in  Kngland.  The  total  expenditure 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1866,  was 
£102.191  15s.  4d.,  and  the  receipts  were  £104, 
318  14s. 

In  the  industrial  schools  at  the  same  period 
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2566  boys  and  girls  were  detained,  showing  an 
increase  of  504  over  the  year  before.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  who  are  lodged  and  boarded  as  in- 
mates, above  2000  children  attend  as  day  pupils, 
receiving  instruction  and  being  partly  fed.  The 
income  of  all  the  certified  schools  amounted  te 
£49^26  2s  lOd. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  "The  probabilities 
are  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  the 
system  of  industrial  schools  will  be  considerably 
extended.  Of  late  the  opinion  has  very  properly 
gained  ground  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  ragged  and  starving  children  who  crowd 
the  streets,  and  whose  very  condition  implies 
criminal  negligence  or  helpless  poverty  on  the 
part  of  their  parents.  Several  experiments  have 
been  tried,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  they  have 
all  proved  successful.  It  is  impossible  to  visit 
any  of  the  certified  industrial  schools  in  Middle- 
sex, or  such  institutions  as  the  Boys'  Refuge  in 
Great  Queen  street,  or  the  training-ship  Chiches- 
ter, without  seeing  that  the  immediate  good  done 
is  immense. 

"  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  condi- 
tion of  the  boys  at  the  institutions  and  those  in 
the  streets.  In  the  latter  they  are  miserable 
themselves,  a  nuisance  to  all  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact,  and  the  chances  are  they  become 
dangerous  and  costly  members  of  society;  while 
in  the  former  they  are  comfortable  and  apparently 
happy,  and  give  promise  of  turning  out  useful 
citizens.  The  danger  is  that  very  poor  parents 
should  be  so  impressed  with  the  comfort  and  good 
to  be  found  at  these  institutions  as  to  neglect 
their  children  on  purpose  to  have  them  sent 
there. 

"The  results  of  the  three  years,  1863,  1864 
and  1865,  are  certainly  satisfactory.  In  these 
years  2793  boys  and  727  girls  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  English  and  Scotch  reforma- 
tories. Of  the  boys  84  have  died,  and  of  the 
girls,  17.  This  leaves  2709  boys  and  710  girls 
to  be  accounted  for.  Of  the  boys  1931  (above 
72  per  cent.)  and  of  the  girls  481  (above  67  per 
cent.)  were  known  to  be  doing  well;  104  boys 
(less  than  4  per  cent.)  and  104  girls  (above  14  per 
cent.)  were  reported  as  doubtful  or  indifferent; 
394  boys  (above  14  per  cent.)  and  60  girls  (above 
8  per  cent.)  had  been  reconvicted;  while  250 
boys  (about  9  per  cent.)  and  65  girls  (about  9 
per  cent.)  also  were  unknown." — Evening  Post. 

For  "The  Friend." 

A  persecuting  spirit,  even  in  the  present  day, 
to  whatever  extent  it  exists,  from  whatever  cause 
or  motive  it  proceeds,  or  however  it  may  manifest 
itself,  will  sooner  or  later  most  assuredly,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  draw  down  the  righteous 
judgments  of  God,  as  is  clearly  and  sadly  exem- 
plified in  the  following  affecting  account  of  Mat- 
thew Hide,  taken  from  "Kelty's  Early  Friends:" 

"  With  the  same  measure  that  thou  metest,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  thee  again ;  is  a  solemn 
axiom,  which  was  often  strikingly  verified  in  the 
case  of  the  persecuted  Quakers,  as  their  records 
testify.  One  instance  in  particular,  may  here  be 
profitably  related ;  because  it  is  soothing  to  re- 
mark, that  sincere  repentance  (as  we  may  humbly 
hope)  mingled  with,  and  ameliorated  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  cup  of  retributive  justice,  which,  in 
this  case,  the  offender  was  required  to  drink  of. 

"The  individual  alluded  to,  was  one  Matthew 
Hide,  a  person  of  some  note  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  who  had  made  it  his  business,  for  the  space 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  publicly  to  contradict  the 
Quakers  in  their  meetings,  and,  as  far  as  he  could, 
to  disturb  them  in  their  mode  of  worship.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  a  blind  zeal  to  put 


down  what  he  considered  as  heresy,  was  his  motive 
for  acting  thus,  rather  than  any  furious  hatred 
against  their  retired  and  serious  devotions;  which 
as  being  so  contrary  and  reproving  to  the  hustle 
and  stir  of  the  fleshly  mind,  was,  no  doubt,  the 
great  offence  for  which  they  were  generally  so 
much  opposed,  and  ill  used. 

"It  was  not  by  noise  and  clamor,  but  by  gain- 
saying what  they  advanced,  that  this  man  in- 
terrupted the  preaching  of  ministers  amongst 
Friends;  insomuch,  that  William  Penn  would 
sometimes  be  moved  to  pray  very  earnestly  for 
his  repentance,  and  to  tell  him  in  the  presence  of 
many  auditors,  that  God  would  assuredly  plead 
with  him  by  his  righteous  judgments;  and  that 
the  time  would  come,  in  which  he  would  be 
forced  to  confess  the  sufficiency  of  those  very 
principles  which  he  then  opposed. 

"  This  prophetic  warning,  at  the  close  of  many 
years,  was  at  last  affectingly  verified  ;  for  this 
Hide,  being  by  sickness  brought  to  the  brink  of 
death,  began  to  take  that  new  and  distinct  view 
of  things,  which  is  seldom  or  never  taken,  in 
times  of  health  and  worldly  prosperity.  Oh,  it 
is  an  easy  thing  to  dispute  about  truth;  and  to 
contend  for  one  way  against  another,  whilst  we 
appear  to  have  time  enough  before  us,  to  follow 
which  way  we  choose !  But  when  the  soul  is 
brought  into  that  amazing  state,  in  which  an  un- 
tried eternity  is  before  it — that  which  brings  into 
peace  with  God — that — (call  it  by  what  name 
you  will — deride  it  how  you  may) — which  has 
power  to  support,  to  comfort,  and  to  direct,  in 
times  of  tribulation — that  is  found  to  be  the  truth 
— the  tried  and  everlasting  truth. 

"  And  now  in  the  hour  of  his  great  exigency, 
when  principles  were  to  be  proved,  this  man  was 
reminded  by  the  monitor  within,  of  those  of 
Friends.  Well  essayed — well  proved — doubtless  he 
had  seen  them  oftentimes ;  himself  having  been  one 
that  had  helped  to  try  them.  Ah — there  was  no 
chaff  there  !  no  vain  words  without  a  meaning — 
no  letter  doctriues,  dry  and  dead  as  the  unbelief 
to  which  they  spake — no  empty  notions — no  sap- 
less, lifeless  phraseology — but  Christ  the  true 
Vine — the  good  Shepherd,  breaking  the  bread  of 
life  through  his  own  true  and  faithful  servants — 
these  were  things  he  remembered — and  alas  ! — 
remembered  also,  that  they  were  things  which  he 
had  mocked  and  rejected. 

"  But  though  it  were  so,  he  believed  that  as 
the  ministers  of  a  merciful  Lord,  he  had  but  to 
ask  their  attendance  at  his  dying  bed,  and  the  re- 
quest would  be  granted.  He  therefore  desired 
that  George  Whitehead,  and  some  of  his  friends 
might  be  sent  for;  and  although  it  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  the  message  was  delivered  to 
them,  they  immediately  visited  him. 

"'I  am  come,'  said  George  Whitehead,  'in 
love  and  tenderness  to  see  thee.' 

"  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you,'  said  Hide. 
t  «  If  thou  hast  anything  upon  thy  conscience/ 
said.  Whitehead,  '  I  would  have  thee  to  clear  it.' 
gjp  To  this  Hide  returned  for  answer,  that  what 
he  had  to  say,  he  spake  as  in  the  presence  of  God. 
'  As  Paul  was  a  persecutor  of  the  people  of  the 
Lord,'  he  said,  '  so  have  I  been  a  persecutor  of 
you,  his  people ;  as  the  world  is,  who  persecute 
the  people  of  God.' 

"  He  added  more;  but  being  extremely  weak, 
his  words  could  not  well  be  understood. 

"  '  Thy  understanding  being  darkened,'  said 
George  Whitehead,  '  when  darkness  was  over 
thee,  thou  didst  gainsay  the  truth,  and  people  of 
the  Lord;  and  I  knew  that  that  light  which  thou 
didst  oppose,  would  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
thee.  I  have  often,  with  others,  labored  with 
thee,  to  bring  thee  to  a  right  understanding.' 


"  To  this  Hide  made  answer,  by  again  declari 
as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  he  had  done  e' 
in  persecuting  Friends;  and  that  he  was  heart 
sorry  for  it;  adding,  'The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shi 
mercy  unto  me  ! — and  the  Lord  increase  yc 
number,  and  be  with  you  !' 

"  After  some  interval  of  silence,  George  Whi 
head  addressed  him  with  an  earnest  entreaty, 
ease  his  conscience  of  every  burden  that  oppress 
it.  '  My  soul,'  said  he,  '  is  affected  to  hear  th 
thus  confess  thy  evil,  as  the  Lord  hath  giv 
thee  a  sense  of  it.  In  repentance,  there  is  mei 
and  forgiveness;  in  confessing  and  forsaking 
sin,  there  is  mercy  to  be  found  with  the  Lo 
who,  in  the  midst  of  judgment  remembers  mer 
that  he  may  be  feared;'  and  after  a  little  m 
discourse,  and  some  intervals  of  silence,  he  ti 
derly  inquired,  '  How  is  it  with  thy  soul?  D 
thou  not  find  some  ease?' 

"  '  I  hope  I  do,'  answered  the  dying  man ;  '  a 
if  the  Lord  should  lengthen  out  my  days,  I  sho 
be  willing  to  bear  a  testimony  for  you,  as  publi 
as  I  have  appeared  against  you.' 

"  '  And  if  the  Lord  should  not  lengthen 
thy  days,'  said  Whitehead,  '  dost  thou  desire  tl 
what  thou  sayest,  should  be  signified  to  others 

"'Yes,'  he  replied;  'I  do' — and  perceivi 
him  to  be  suffering  much  from  weakness,  a 
want  of  breath,  George  Whitehead  and  his  frier 
took  their  leave  of  him,  commending  him  to  I 
mercy  and  forgiveness  of  God. 

"  As  this  occurred  on  a  Saturday  night, 
several  times  desired,  after  the  Friends  had  wi 
drawn,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  live  till  11 
next  day;  since,  as  it  was  on  a  Sunday  that 
had  most  often  opposed  them  in  their  meetit 
for  worship,  he  now  wished  on  that  day,  to  b 
witness  in  their  favor. 

"  But  this  was  not  allotted  to  him ;  for 
died  in  about  two  hours  after  the  above  int 
view;  signifying  before  he  departed,  that  he  \  \ 
favored  to  feel  some  relief  in  his  spirit." 

 ♦  m 

The  Dismal  Swamp. — The  New  York  Trih 
says :  "  This  is  probably  the  largest  availa 
peat  deposit  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world;  a 
its  availability  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  ! 
fact  that  a  canal  large  enough  for  small  stes 
boats  traverses  its  centre.  Its  extent  was  f 
discovered  March,  1728,  by  the  surveyors  of  ' 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  State  Line.  It 
quired  eight  days'  diligent  labor  to  make  the  \ 
sage  where  that  line  crosses  the  swamp.  Althov 
its  surface  is  so  covered  with  roots  that  a  peri 
can  travel  over  it;  yet  a  pole  can  anywhere 
thrust  down  from  10  to  40  feet  through  the  £ 
peaty  substance  below.  This  swamp  is  eve 
where  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber 
smaller  plants  which  have  been  growing  i 
decaying  from  time  immemorial.  All  this 
furnished  the  substance  of  which  peat  is  form 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  supply  is  incalculal 
This  is  contrary  to  the  received  scientific  opin 
that  peat  is  formed  only  in  cold  climates.  1 
evidence  to  the  contrary  is  here  patent.  .  1 
companies  at  least  have  been  organized,  '< 
have  several  of  Leavitt's  Peat  Machines 
work  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Cai 
and  they  find  a  ready  market  for  their  conden 
peat.  The  steamboats  pass  up  the  Great  Disi 
Swamp  Canal,  within  50  rods  of  their  woi 
The  engineers  of  these  boats  are  so  much  plea 
with  this  fuel  that  they  have  contracted  to  t 
all  the  companies  make  with  their  present 
cilities,  at  $6  per  ton.  Other  applicants  for 
fuel  are  already  numerous,  and  a  coal-dealer  fi 
Richmond  has  made  written  application  to  tl 
to  secure  control  of  the  entire  product  of  tl 
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rks  for  that  market.  The  cost  of  labor  there 
much  less  than  at  the  North,  as  they  employ 
edmen,  mostly  at  a  dollar  a  day.  We  have 
>n  samples  of  this  fuel  which  cannot  be  ex- 
led  in  quality  in  any  northern  region. 
"  In  digging,  it  is  found  that  the  roots  of  reeds 
d  bushes  are  all  upon  the  surface  or  not  over 
3  foot  below ;  then  the  mass  is  perfectly  plastic, 
;  so  firm  that  it  can  be  cut  into  cakes  of  any 
e  that  can  be  handled. 

11  Much  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  lands  are  not 
rered  with  timber,  but  contain  a  buried  forest, 
ae  of  the  logs  of  which  are  as  sound  as  they 
re  ages  ago. 

'  It  is  a  fact  worth  knowing  that  operators  in 
s  as  well  as  in  other  peat  swamps  are  generally 
ilthy.  During  the  time  of  slavery,  the  deepest 
esses  of  this  swamp  were  always  inhabited  by 
;roes  who  built  their  cabins  elevated  upon  stilts 
ive  the  water.  As  the  whole  ground  becomes 
rigable  as  fast  as  cleaved  of  peat,  it  can  be  ex- 
ated  by  steam  dredges,  carried  in  boats  to  the 
idensing  machines,  and  from  them  shipped  on 
,rd  of  vessels  navigating  the  canal.    The  wa- 

of  Lake  Drummond  is  remarkably  clear,  al- 
ugh  of  a  reddish  color.  Upon  a  part  of  the 
a  no  bottom  has  yet  been  found,  but  the  peat 
m  the  lowest  depth  is  equal  in  quality  to  that 
^rest  the  surface.    The  peat  appears  to  have 

same  antiseptic  qualities  as  that  of  the  Irish 
;s.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Dismal 
amp  water  is  that  it  never  spoils  at  sea." 


Selected. 

Upon  the  4th  day  of  the  Fourth  month  (about 
i  year  1700)  I  was  drawn  forth  to  wait  on  the 
rd,  and  as  I  was  waiting,  the  consideration  of 

dear  children  whom  the  Lord  had  taken  to 
aself  in  their  innoceucy,  came  before  me,  and 

soul  blessed  his  holy  name  for  his  great  love 
rards  them  and  me,  in  that  they  are  gone  to 
;ir  rest,  and  shall  never  partake  of  those  exer- 
3S  and  sorrows,  those  do  that  remain  in  the 
rid.  Then  my  soul  was  poured  forth  before 
:  Lord  for  them  that  remain,  that  as  they  grow 

in  years,  they  may  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
)wledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
rould  rather  follow  them  to  their  graves  whilst 
:y  are  young,  than  that  they  should  live  to  the 
honor  of  His  worthy  name.  Then  a  more 
leral  and  weighty  concern  came  upon  me  for 

children  of  Friends  that  are  growD  up,  and  do 
\  come  under  the  yoke,  nor  bear  the  cross.  Oh ! 
i  cry  that  ran  through  my  soul.  Iu  the  an- 
sh  and  bitterness  of  my  spirit,  I  said,  "  Lord, 
at  wilt  thou  do  with  Friends'  children  when 

are  gone  off  the  stage  of  this  world  ?  Wilt 
u  raise  up  children,  and  not  those  of  believing 
ents  V  This  was  the  word  that  livingly  sprung 

in  my  soul.    They  reject  my  counsel,  and  cast 

law  behind  their  backs,  and  will  have  none  of 

reproofs;  and  though  my  hand  be  stretched 
;h  all  the  day  long,  yet  they  will  not  hear,  but 
after  their  own  heart's  lust.    Then  I  said  in 

heart,  "  Lord  are  they  all  so  t"  The  answer 
:,  There  are  some  that  are  innocent,  whom  I 
I  bless,  and  they  shall  shine  forth  to  my  praise 
iv,  oh  Friends  !  dwell  and  abide  in  the  innocent 
,  that  so  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  you  may  feel 
ly  to  descend  upon  you.  As  for  you  that  "  re- 
:  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and  cast  his  law 

ind  your  backs,  and  will  have  none  of  his  re- 
MV — sorrowful  sayings  concerning  the  chil- 
□  of  believing  parent^ — you  who  are  under  the 
fession  of  the  Truth,  which  will  do  you  no 

d,  unless  you  return  unto  the  Lord,  I  desire 

may  all  return  unto  him,  whilst  the  day  of  a 

I  suffering  merciful  God  lasteth.    But  if  you 


still  reject  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  the  many 
faithful  warnings  you  have  had,  how  will  you  an- 
swer it  in  the  day  when  he  cometh,  "To  render 
unto  every  one  according  to  their  deeds  ?"  And 
now,  something  further  is  with  me  to  parents 
Dear  friends,  you  that  have  been  convinced  of 
God's  unchangeable  Truth,  and  have  known  the 
operation  of  it,  working  out  and  bringing  down 
that  which  was  of  a  contrary  nature  to  it;  Oh  ! 
that  we  may  all  abide  faithful  in  His  work,  and 
retain  our  iutegrity  to  the  Lord,  then  let  our 
breathing  cries  and  prayers  be  offered  up  to  the 
Lord  for  our  children,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  look  down  in  mercy  upon  them,  and  visit  them 
as  he  did  our  souls.  David  said,  "  If  I  regard 
iniquity  in  my  heart  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me ;" 
so  I  desire  we  may  all  be  clear  in  our  offerings 
before  the  Lord,  that  he  may  smell  a  sweet  savour 
from  them. — Hannalt  Carpenter. 


Amber. — The  yield  of  amber  in  the  Samlaud, 
the  district  between  Konigsberg  and  the  Baltic, 
was  recently  5300  pounds  in  one  year.  Amber 
is  found  on  the  sea  coast  of  Eastern  Prussia,  and 
on  the  shores,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Fresh  and 
Curish  Haffs.  It  is  fished  for  in  the  surf  with 
nets,  or  dug  up  out  of  the  sands,  but  the  must 
successful  method  is  to  dredge  for  it  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water.  In  former  times  amber  was 
only  procured  by  picking  it  up  on  the  seashore, 
but  it  has  since  been  discovered  that  large  amber 
fields  exist  from  sixteen  to  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  in  a  tertiary  stratum.  The 
digging  up  to  1862  had  yielded  very  fair  profits, 
but  by  the  system  of  dredging,  a  Memel  firm  in 
one  year  obtained  17,500  pounds  of  amber,  at  a 
cost  of  about  53,000  Prussian  dollars,  lu  1863 
the  quantity  collected  by  this  method  was  nearly 
twice  as  large;  in  1865  more  dredging  machines 
were  in  operation,  and  50,000  pounds  of  amber 
were  raised.  In  1866  the  quantity  had  increased 
to  73,000  pounds.  At  present,  about  fourteen 
machines,  and  above  four  hundred  workmen  are 
employed  in  dredging,  who  work  day  and  night 
if  the  Haff  is  not  frozen  up.  The  Memel  firm 
pays  about  4000  Prussian  dollars  per  annum  to 
government,  in  rent,  and  the  curreut  expenses 
are  said  to  amount  to  180,000  Prussian  dollars  a 
jear.  Similar  works  are  about  to  be  established 
in  the  Fresh  Haff,  near  the  Port  of  Pillau.  The 
quantity  of  amber  thrown  up  by  the  sea  of  late 
years  has  been  inconsiderable ;  the  exact  amount, 
however,  caunot  be  ascertained,  as  the  fishermen 
who  collect  this  mineral  sell  it  privately  in  small 
parcels.  The  amber  found  at  Memel  is  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  is  considered  to  be  particularly 
adapted  for  pipe  mouth-pieces.  The  prices  vary 
according  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  piece, 
from  five  silver  groschen  to  eighty  dollars  per 
pound.  The  largest  piece  ever  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Memel  weighed  about  five  pounds, 
and  was  valued  at  about  four  hundred  Prussian 
dollars. — Late  Paper. 


The  Way  to  Peace. — I  have  never  known  an 
easier  way  to  favor  with  the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory,  than  that  of  passive  submission  to  all  His 
holy  will  concerning  me,  even  under  dispensa- 
tions most  proving  and  mortifying  to  the  fleshly 
mind. —  Sarah  (^Lynes)  Grubb. 


At  Divine  Disjwsal. — It  is  to  my  mind  as  clear 
as  the  day,  that,  let  us  be  how  we  may  occupied 
in  this  life,  whilst  we  are  unreservedly  at  Divine 
disposal,  and  no  longer,  are  we  in  the  full  dis 
charge  of  this  duty,  which  will  bring  its  reward. 
— Sarah  (Lynes)  Grubb. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  23,  1867. 


INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
(Condensed  from  the  printed  Minuttt.) 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at  White- 
water Meeting-house,  in  Richmond,  Indiaua  od 
Fourth-day,  10th  mo.  2d,  1867.  Epistles  from 
the  Yearly  Meetings  in  correspondence  with  it 
were  read,  also  the  general  epistle  from  London, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  replies  to 
the  former.  Charles  F.  Coffin  was  appointed 
Clerk.  An  annual  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Freedmen  was  read,  and  a  lively  interest  in  that 
portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  was  manifested. 
The  report  contains  some  interesting  facts,  and 
from  it  we  learn  that  those  adults  and  children  at 
Helena  Asylum,  who  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee last  year,  were  spoken  of  as  having  become 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  are  enrolled 
"  members  of  a  religious  meeting"  "and  as  way 
opens  for  it,  may  be  joined  in  membership  with 
Friends  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting."  Over 
$18,000  had  been  expended  in  this  concern  dur- 
ing the  year.  A  report  was  read  from  the  com- 
mittee having  charge  of  Earlhain  College  :  the 
average  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  160, 
and  the  whole  number  entered  iu  the  two  sessions 
was  257,  of  whom  169  were  members  among 
Friends,  and  88  were  not  members.  The  expen- 
ditures amounted  to  $32,345,46.  The  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  last  year,  reported  hav- 
ing forwarded  the  "address"  to  the  "  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Conference."  "  An  epistle  from  the 
Indiana  Yearly  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Connection  in  America"  addressed  to 
this  (Indiaua)  meeting  was  received  and  read. 
The  Clerk  was  directed  "  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  christian  and  brotherly  address,  and 
to  inform  the  Conference  that  it  has  been  read  in 
this  meeting,  and  has  renewed  feelings  of  interest 
and  christian  love  towards  them."  The  committee 
that  attended  the  opening  of  Canada  Yearly  Meet- 
ing reported  having  so  done.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  making 
some  change  in  the  time  of  holding  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  report  of  this  committee  subse- 
quently made,  that  "  the  Meeting  be  opened  on 
the  Fourth-day  after  the  last  First-day  in  the  9th 
month,  was  approved."  After  reading  the  queries 
and  answers,  a  "Minute  ou  the  state  of  Society" 
was  adopted  and  directed  to  be  read  in  the  Quar- 
terly and  3Iouthly  Meetings. 

Nine  persons  are  reported  as  having  been  re- 
corded as  miuisters  during  the  last  year.  From 
the  statistical  reports  it  appears  there  are  13,984 
members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting ;  567  have  been 
received  duriug  the  past  year,  and  56  "  ceased." 
The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  propose 
"  some  plan  by  which  greater  unity  of  action 
may  be  brought  about  amongst  the  different 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Frieuds,  and  which  might,  if 
possible,  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  uuiform  disci- 
pline," reported  "  way  did  not  open  to  propose 
any  action,"  which  was  accepted  by  the  meetint:. 
The  followiug  extract  from  the  report  of  "the 
Acting  Committee  on  Indian  concerns"  is  in- 
teresting. "The  school  has  been  kept  up  during 
the  past  year  with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty- 
five  scholars,  and  is  progressing  to  good  satisfac- 
tion ;  the  children  have  made  considerable  advance 
iu  their  various  studies,  including  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  English  grammar. 
The  boys  have  been  instructed  in  fanning,  having 
done  quite  an  amount  of  work  the  past  season, 
and  the  girls  have  reoeived  instruction  in  the 
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various  branches  of  housewifery,  including  dairy 
operations."  The  committee  appointed  last  year 
on  "the  request  for  the  establishment  of  a  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Wilmington,  Ohio,  "reported  un- 
favorable thereto,  which  was  accepted." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  "  holding  General 
Meetings  at  different  points  within  our  limits," 
and  if  they  deemed  it  advisable  to  hold  such 
meetings,  "  to  report  as  to  their  object  and  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  the  times  and  places  they  should 
be  held."  This  committee  reported  at  another 
sitting  in  favor  of  holding  such  meetings,  not 
more  than  two  in  a  year.  A  "  Committee  of  ten 
men  and  ten  women  Friends  to  be  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  similar  committees  to  be  appointed 
by  such  Quarterly  Meetings  as  may  see  fit  to  take 
part  in  such  General  Meetings,"  "  to  determine 
the  time,  place  and  length  of  continuance  of  such 
meetings."  The  "  leading  object  of  these  meet- 
ings should  be  Divine  worship ;  but  it  may  also 
be  right  and  proper  to  devote  some  time  to  the 
consideration  of  subjects  of  general  interest  to 
Friends."  The  Yearly  Meeting  adopted  the  re- 
port aDd  appointed  the  committee  proposed.  The 
number  of  those  between  six  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age  reported  3287;  of  whom  3021  have 
attended  school  during  some  part  of  the  past 
year;  1292  at  schools  under  the  care  of  Friends, 
and  1226  at  schools  uncontrolled  by  Friends. 
"The  Central  Book  and  Tract  Committee"  made 
report  of  their  labor  during  the  year,  which  was 
approved,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing directed  to  pay  $1000  annually  to  that  com- 
mittee, to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  books  and 
tracts.  "  A  standing  committee  on  the  subject 
of  Peace"  was  appointed,  and  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  directed  to  raise  $2,400  to  "  carry  out 
the  object  in  view."  They  were  also  directed  to 
raise  $-1,500  for  general  purposes.  Epistles  to 
ten  Yearly  Meetings  were  read  and  directed  to  be 
forwarded.  The  meeting  concluded  on  the  7th  of 
10th  month. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  Paris  Moniteur,  in  its  official  column, 
announces  that  the  Emperor,  seeing  that  Italy  is  re- 
solved to  do  her  duty,  and  fulfil  all  her  obligations  under 
the  convention  with  France,  has  withdrawn  the  French 
troops  from  Rome  to  Civita  Veccbia.  A  Paris  dispatch 
of  the  17th  states,  that  the  French  troops  were  making 
preparations  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
The  Florence  Gazette  publishes  a  diplomatic  note  from 
Prime  Minister  Menebrea,  which  declares  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  of  good  relations  between 
France  and  Italy.  The  French  government  has  issued 
a  second  note,  wherein  even  the  third-rate  Powers  of 
Europe  are  called  to  join  the  conference  on  the  Roman 
question.  The  Italian  government  and  the  Pope  alike, 
object  to  the  proposed  conference.  It  is  said  the  Powers 
are  divided  on  the  subject,  and  that  Spain  alone  sup- 
ports the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Late  dispatches 
from  Italy,  say  that  the  feeling  against  the  French  has 
reached  a  perfect  furore.  The  authorities  have  taken 
steps  to  prevent  another  outbreak,  which  is  deemed  im- 
minent, and  more  French  troops  have  been  dispatched 
from  Toulon  to  Civita  Vecchia.  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  General  Menehiea  have  become  very  unpopular. 
Ratazzi  has  joined  the  radicals,  and  the  king  has  called 
out  the  reserves  and  ordered  the  formation  of  three  large 
camps.    Gaiibaldi  is  still  in  confinement. 

Late  dispatches  from  Athens  state  that  since  the 
failure  of  the  Turkish  mission  to  Crete  hostilities  have 
been  resumed  in  the  island. 

The  Swiss  Council  has  approved  the  new  postal  treaty 
negotiated  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  new  Captain  General  of  Cuba,  Lersundi,  will  sail 
from  Cadiz  on  the  30th  inst.  for  Havana. 

By  a  royal  decree  Porto  Rico  has  been  placed  under 
the  government  of  the  Captain  General  of  Cuba. 

Private  advices  from  Paris  represent  that  many  poli- 
tical arrests  have  lately  been  made  by  the  police  in  that 
city.  It  was  rumored  that  the  existence  of  a  secret 
society,  of  an  alleged  political  character,  had  been  made 


known  to  the  government,  and  that  these  arrests  were 
made  in  consequence  of  the  discovery.  The  French  tax 
on  grain  in  fon-ign  vessels  has  been  removed. 

The  third  Parliament  of  the  Confederation  of  North 
Germany  assembled  at  Berlin  on  the  15th.  The  session 
was  opened  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  read  the  usual 
speech  from  the  throne.  The  king  declared  that  the 
relations  of  the  confederation  with  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  were  entirely  satisfactory,  and  he  believed  there 
was  no  danger  of  the  peace  of  Europe  being  disturbed 

The  Cabinet  of  England,  which  for  a  long  time  has 
had  the  subject  under  consideration,  has  resolved  to 
place  all  the  telegraph  lines  of  Great  Britain  under  the 
direction  of  the  Post-office  Department. 

A  loan  of  £1,000,000  for  the  Honduras  Railway  has 
been  introduced  in  London.  This  loan  looks  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  through  Honduras,  Central 
America,  from  Porto  Cabello,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Fouzac,  on  the  Pacific. 

The  Island  of  Porto  Rico  has  been  devastated  by  a 
hurricane.  It  is  stated  that  a  thousand  houses  have 
been  blown  down,  and  three  thousand  badly  damaged. 
The  cane  crop  was  destroyed  and  great  numbers  of 
cattle  have  been  killed. 

A  dispatch  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  says  that  the 
American  Consul-General  at  that  port  has  induced 
Ismail  Pasha,  the  Viceroy,  to  issue  a  decree  permitting 
the  return  to  Egypt  of  the  American  Msisionaries  and 
native  christian  converts  who  had  been  exiled  from  that 
country. 

The  French  Chambers  were  opened  on  the  18th.  The 
Emperor  in  his  speech  declared  there  was  no  longer  any 
objection  to  German  unity  and  consolidation,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government. 

Consols  94  1-16.  U.  S.  5-20's,  70f.  The  Liverpool 
markets  were  quiet  and  steady.  Cotton,  Orleans, 
8  ll-16d.;  uplands,  8  l-\6d.    Breadstuff's  unchanged. 

United  States. — Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week, 
210.    Of  consump.ion,  29  ;  cholera,  3  ;  old  age,  8. 

The  South. — A  call  has  been  issued  for  a  Southern 
Agricultural  Convention,  to  meet  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
16th  prox.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  colored  delegates 
only,  and  is  to  embrace  representation  from  every  south- 
ern State. 

The  Alabama  Reconstruction  Convention  has  adopted 
a  memorial  to  Congress  asking  the  removal  of  the  U.  S. 
tax  on  cotton;  and  that  all  taxes  paid  since  9th  mo.  1st 
last,  shall  be  refunded  to  the  producer.  Gen.  Swayne 
has  issued  an  order  giving  the  freedmen  a  lien  on  the 
crops  for  their  wages. 

The  official  vote  of  Georgia  has  been  declared  as  fol- 
lows :  The  registered  voters  numbered  188,647  ;  the 
vote  cast  was  106,410;  for  the  Convention,  102,283; 
against  the  Convention,  4127 — majority  for  the  Conven- 
tion, 98,156.  The  number  of  whites  voting  for  the  Con- 
vention was  about  36,500. 

The  States  of  Arkansas  and  Florida  have  voted  in 
favor  of  holding  conventions  under  the  Reconstruction 
acts. 

Savannah  is  now  the  leading  cotton  port,  outranking 
even  New  Orleans.  While  the  receipts  at  the  latter  port 
from  the  1st  of  the  9th  to  the  1st  of  11th  month  were 
but  35,616  bales,  they  footed  up  for  the  same  time  at 
Savannah  45,554  bales  ;  at  Mobile,  31,170  bales,  and  at 
Charleston  but  22,919  bales,  those  of  Savannah  being 
nearly  double  those  of  Charleston. 

The  Indians. — Fort  Laramie  advices  of  the  12th  inst., 
state  a  council  was  held  with  a  few  of  the  Crow  Indians 
on  the  11th  inst.  They  desire  to  remain  in  their  own 
country.  The  Sioux  were  not  represented,  and  will  not 
come  to  Fort  Laramie  until  next  spring,  but  request 
General  Harney  to  meet  them  at  Fort  Phil.  Kearny. 

Miscellaneous. — General  Rousseau,  Governor  of  the 
new  territory  of  Aliaska,  telegraphs  that  he  reached 
Sitka  on  the  1 8 tb  ult.,  and  a  formal  ttjmster  of  Russian 
America  to  the  United  States  was  made  on  the  same  day. 
All  well,  and  all  satisfactory.  The  revenue  cutter  Lin- 
coln arrived  at  Victoria  from  Sitka  on  the  11th  inst. 
The  weather  had  been  stormy  with  heavy  rains,  no  less 
than  37  inches  having  fallen  in  the  8th  and  9th  months. 
An  exploring  expedition  had  returned  to  Sitka  with  a 
large  botanical  and  conchological  collection.  The  party 
had  determined  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  several 
places. 

Disasters  happened  to  5525  ships  and  500  steamers 
during  the  fir-t  half  of  1867,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  London  Lloyds.  Of  these  1072  ships  and  37  steamers 
were  totally  lost,  with  687  human  lives. 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  decision  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  that  unless  the  holders  of  7-30's  shall  pre- 
sent them  for  conversion  into  five-twenties  "  at  ma- 
turity," the  option  to  make  such  conversion  is  lost,  and 
the  7-30's  will  afterwards  be  paid  in  greenbacks. 

The  statement  contained  in  recent  dispatches  from 


Mexico  announcing  the  arrival  of  General  Banks  in  thi 
city  is  incorrect.  He  was  recently  at  his  home  in  Wa ! 
tbam,  Mass. 

The  tornado  at  Matamoras,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  la  I 
month,  caused  loss  of  property  valued  at  $5,000,00  j 
Six  hundred  houses  were  destroyed,  and  the  ranches  f<>  I 
thirty  miles  around.  All  the  river  steamers  shared  '  I 
the  destruction.    Many  persons  were  killed  or  injured:  I 

Commander  Sands  reports  to  the  Navy  Departrnet,  i. 
that  the  meteoric  shower  on  the  night  of  the  14th  insi^ 
was  the  most  brilliant  since  1833.  One  thousand  meteo  i  I' 
were  seen  in  half  an  hour,  and  two  thousand  in  the  ne  '  I 
twenty  minutes.  Observations  with  similar  results  we  4 
made  at  Albany,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  many  otb'1  J' 
places.  At  Paris  the  display  was  very  fine.  The  meteo  j 
were  so  numerous  as  to  defy  any  attempt  at  eountk 
them. 

Kansas. — Eighty-three  representative  districts  of  tl  J 
State  elect  twenty-two  Democrats,  and  the  remaindi'1 
Republicans  and  indc  pendents.  Forty  counties  give  tlj  J 
following  result:  For  negro  suffaage,  7591;  agains  I 
16,114  ;  for  lemale  suffrage,  6670;  against,  16,362;  i\\ 
disfranchising  disloyalists,  11,390;  against  it,  10,268.  ] 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotatio  1  I 
on  the  18th  inst.    New  York. — American  gold  139 1  , 
U.S.  sixes,  1881,  113£;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  107f  ;  dilt: 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  102$.    Superfine  State  flour,  $8.;! 
a  $9.    Shipping  Ohio,  $9.75  a  $10.60;  finer  branc 
$11  a  $15.50.    Chicago  spring  wheat,  No.  1,  $2.28 
$2.29  ;  No.  2,  $2.18  a  $2.20;  amber  State,  $2.70;  whij 
Gennessee,  $2.97.     Canada  barley,    $1.59   a  $1.6f"'' 
Western  oats,  80  a  81  cts.  Canada  rye,  $1.64.   Weste  I  ■ 
mixed  corn,  $1 .33  a  $1.35.    Middling  uplands  cotto 
18;  Orleans,  19  cts.    Cuba  sugar  12  cts.;  Havana,;! 
cts.;  refined,  16|  a  16J  cts.    Philadelphia. — Superfii 
flour,  $7.50  a  $8;  extras,  $8.50  a  $9.20;  family  ai, 
fancy,  $10  to  $14.    Red  wheat,  $2.25  a  $2.55.    Rj jl  j 
$1.63  a  $1.65.    Yellow  corn,  $1.42.    Oats,  73  a  75  c  |f  i 
Clover-seed,  $7.25  a  $8.     Timothy,  $2.50  a  $2.(|- 
Flaxseed,  $2.45.    The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  I  , 
the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  about  2400.  Extra  sc 
at  7J  a  8J  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  fair  to  good,  6  a  7  cts.,  a 
common  4  a  5  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    About  6000  sheep  sci 
at  4£  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Of  hogs,  5800  sold  at  $i\ 
$10  per  100  lbs.  net.    Chicago. — No.  1  spring  whe 
$1.85  ;  No.  2,  $1.74.    New  corn,  80  a  81  cts. ;  old,  92 
93  cts.    Oats,  52  a  54J  cts.    St.  Louis. — Spring  whei 
$1.81  a  $1.85  ;  white  winter,  $2.40  a  $2.55.  Corn,  81 
90  cts.    Oats,  65  a  67  cts. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Mary  Wilson,  O.,  per  E.  Hollingswor  I 
Agt.,  $1.25,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41. 



WANTED. 

Either  an  old  or  new  copy  of  "  A  short  account  o: 
long  journey  from  Babylon  to  Bethel/'  by  Stephen  Cri  i 

Either  address  M.  Balderston,  902  Spring  Garden  i 
or  Office  of  "  The  Friend." 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  sup 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the  c  I 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and  1 1 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Cat  | 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  tb, 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to  | 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Phil; 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ,  Pi 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phila.  J 

FRIENDS' ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAH  FRAN KFOB D,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPH: 

Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.Worthi  I 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  It 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellib,  CI  jl 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street, Phi 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  New  Gard 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  13th  of  11th  month,  Samuki 
Hallon,  of  Willistown,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Mif 
Cooper,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  25th  of  10th  month,  J±i 
Hilyard,  Jr.,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age,  a  membei 
Burlington  Monthly  Meeting. 

"WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER,"" 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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A  RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


OL.  XLI. 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY. 

Two  Dollars  per  annum,  if  paid  in  advance.  Two 
lollars  and  fifty  cents,  if  not  paid  in  advance. 

Subscriptions  and  Payments  received  by 

JOHN  S.  STOKES, 

NO.  116  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  UP  STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ige,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  five  cents. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Continued  from  page  99.) 

i  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1821,  Thomas 
litoe  visited  Norway.  He  spent  some  time  at 
istiania,  meeting  regularly  with  thefew  Friends 
e,  and  attending  to  such  other  religious 
ices  as  presented.  From  thence  he  went  to 
ranger.  The  following  extracts  from  his  jour- 
speak  of  Friends  there,  and  of  his  labors 
ngst  them  : 

Fifth-day.  Attended  the  usual  meeting  for 
ship  of  Friends  at  this  place.  Most  of  their 
ibers,  and  many  strangers,  gave  their  attend- 
3.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  solid  coun- 
mced  man,  unknown  to  Friends,  stood  up, 
er  much  apparent  exercise  of  mind,  and  ex- 
ised  himself  in  a  feeling  manner,  which  pro- 
ed  a  solemnity  over  the  meeting.  We  after 
ds  learned,  that  a  person,  who  was  at  the 
iting  I  had  at  Christiansand,  had  written  an 
>unt  of  that  meeting  to  some  of  his  friends  at 
ranger,  which  had  brought  this  and  other  per- 
i  to  the  meeting  that  day. 
At  the  close  of  their  meeting  for  worship, 
r  two  months'  meeting  for  discipline  was  held, 
i  laws  of  this  country  require  all,  without  dis- 
tion  of  sect,  to  render  an  account,  to  persons 
ointed  by  government,  of  all  marriages,  births, 

deaths,  that  take  place  in  each  parish  ;  which 
lisition  Friends  here  had  not  complied  with, 
ireby  they  had  brought  themselves  under  diffi- 
y.  As  I  had  been  informed,  by  some  in  au- 
•ity,  that  this  omission,  on  the  part  of  Friends 
3,  was  deemed  obstinacy  and  opposition  to  the 
;rs  of  government,  and  as  I  could  see  no  ground 
their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisition, 
rder  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  this  omission 
the  part  of  Friends,  I  drew  up  a  minute,  and 

it  translated  for  the  approval  of  the  two 
iths'  meeting,  to  become  a  standing  minute  on 
r  minute-book,  and  be  the  first  minute  always 
I,  and  to  be  replied  to  by  Friends  who  should 
ippointed  to  receive  these  accounts,  and  hand 
n  to  the  persons  appointed  by  the  government 
eceive  this  information. 

Feeling  constrained  to  labor  with  Friends 
3  to  bring  about  a  better  observance  of  true 
pel  order  amongst  them,  I  recommended  that 
tig  they  discovered  that  any  of  their  members, 
those  who  were  constant  attenders  of  their 
stings,  walked  disorderly,  or  heard  reports  of 
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them  to  their  disadvantage,  they  should  labor  with 
them  in  private,  as  being  the  way  to  promote  the 
unity  of  the  one  Spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  true 
peace  ;  and  that  they  should  be  especially  careful 
how  they  judged  those  of  other  religious  Societies, 
or  meddled  with  them,  relative  to  their  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  unless  they  were  well  assured 
in  their  own  minds  that  necessity  was  laid  upon 
them  so  to  do. 

"Also,  to  avoid  a  too  familiar  intercourse  with 
those  of  other  religious  professions ;  but  to  keep 
in  view,  that  Israel  (of  old)  was  to  dwell  alone; 
because,  if  we  run  into  the  way  of  temptation,  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  our  natural  inclination,  let 
it  be  in  whatsoever  way  or  manner  it  may,  we 
cannot  expect  to  receive  that  Divine  support  and 
protection  essential  to  our  escaping  the  danger  we 
thus  willingly  expose  ourselves  to.  I  felt  thank- 
ful in  believing  these  remarks,  from  observations 
they  produced,  were  seasonable  and  well  re- 
ceived." 

Thomas  Shillitoe  gives  an  account  of  a  large, 
crowded  meeting,  in  which  he  spoke  without  the 
assistance  of  an  interpreter,  yet  to  the  contriting 
of  many  hearts,  and  much  to  his  own  relief.  Many 
present  knew  a  little  of  the  English  language  ; 
and  some  who  did  not  were  much  affected  by  the 
power  of  Truth.  The  meetings  on  the  usual  meet- 
ing days  were  largely  attended,  and  generally  very 
satisfactory.  Several  of  the  persons  in  power  and 
authority,  upon  whom  he  called,  evinced  a  con- 
siderate and  kind  disposition  towards  the  Society, 
but  laid  great  stress  on  those  of  Stavanger  being 
recognized  by  the  Society  in  England.  T.  S. 
showed  some  of  these  the  epistles  which  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  in  London  had  addressed  to  the 
Friends  of  Stavanger  ;  also  the  Book  of  Extracts 
which  had  been  printed  for  their  use,  taken  from 
the  Book  of  Discipline  published  and  used  in 
England.  This  information  appeared  to  give  good 
satisfaction.    He  says: 

"  Previously  to  my  departure,  I  received  a  visit 
from  two  young  persons,  who  have,  of  late,  be- 
come diligent  attenders  of  Friends'  meetings  here, 
respecting  whom,  a  comfortable  hope  was  raised 
in  my  mind,  that  if  they  hold  on  their  way  as  they 
have  begun,  they  will  add  strength  to  this  meet- 
ing. They  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
The  young  woman  had  been  a  diligent  attender  of 
her  own  place  of  worship,  but  afterwards  absent- 
ing herself  for  a  considerable  time,  the  priest  sent 
for  her,  and  inquired  if  she  had  any  thing  against 
him  that  was  the  cause  of  it;  she  said  she  had, 
and  told  him  she  had  attended  the  burial  of  a 
man,  whe  was  well  known  to  be  an  irreligious, 
immoral  character;  that,  in  a  sermon  he  preached 
at  the  grave,  he  endeavored  to  set  him  forth  to 
the  hearers  as  a  man  of  good  conduct,  one  who 
had  walked  amongst  men  as  uprightly  as  the 
Patriarch  Jacob  did  ;  that  she  durst  no  longer  sit 
under  his  preaching;  that,  for  some  time,  she 
spent  her  First-days  at  home,  until  her  mind  was 
divinely  turned  towards  the  meeting  of  Friends. 
At  first,  she  met  with  great  opposition  from  her 
brother;  but,  in  time,  her  steady  conduct  so 
wrought  upon  his  mind,  that  he  has  become  her 
steady  companion  in  attending  Friends'  meetings. 
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They  appeared  to  be  coming  very  near  to  that 
principle  of  light  and  life,  which,  if  fully  yielded 
to,  they  would  become  true  way-marks  to  others, 
and  be  made  instruments,  in  the  Divine  hand,  of 
increasing  this  meeting." 

After  leaving  Stavanger,  T.  Shillitoe  proceeded 
in  a  small  boat  to  Bergen,  where  he  had  one  small 
religious  meeting,  to  his  own  satisfaction;  hoping 
that  though  what  was  given  him  to  express  might 
be  imperfectly  translated,  yet  that  the  broken 
fragments  might  be  accompanied  by  the  Divine 
blessing.    In  his  journal,  he  says, — 

"  The  preacher  of  the  German  congregation, 
and  the  consul,  had  informed  me  there  were  two 
members  of  our  religious  Society  in  Bergen.  They 
were  described  as  very  poor,  but  highly  respected 
by  people  generally,  for  their  uniform,  steady, 
good  conduct.  The  man  came  to  my  lodgings, 
and  brought  his  wife  with  him.  I  was  much 
struck  with  their  neat,  clean,  and  respectable  ap- 
pearance. They  were  not  of  our  religious  Society, 
but  part  of  a  company,  who,  several  years  ago, 
suffered  great  persecution,  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligious principles,  in  the  late  King  of  Wirtem- 
berg's  dominions.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that, 
in  many  respects,  they  held  the  principles  of 
Friends,  with  regard  to  war,  oaths,  language,  and 
respect  of  persons.  The  woman,  who  appeared 
very  intelligent,  gave  me  an  account  of  some  of 
their  sufferings,  on  their  leaving  the  established 
religion  of  the  nation.  Their  number  was  small; 
their  good  conduct  so  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
king,  that  he  gave  them  a  parcel  of  land  for  a  set- 
tlement ;  but,  in  time,  their  number  increased  to 
several  hundreds.  When  this  great  increase  came 
to  the  king's  knowledge,  he  withdrew  his  kind- 
ness, and  began  to  persecute  them,  in  which,  it 
was  supposed,  he  was  put  on  by  others ;  casting 
into  prison  men,  women,  and  even  children  (as 
young  as  ten  years  of  age;)  having  the  men  flog- 
ged almost  daily,  until  the  blood  ran  into  their 
shoes,  to  compel  them  to  renounce  those  scruples 
which  they  believed  they  were  called  upon  to 
maintain,  against  war,  oaths,  flattering  language, 
hat-honor,  and  other  matters  of  faith.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  castle,  fearing  lest  their  constancy 
under  their  sufferings  should  excite  compassion 
towards  them,  in  the  minds  of  those  appointed  to 
execute  this  rigor  of  the  law,  generally  attended 
in  person,  to  see  that  no  part  of  the  punishmeDt 
designed  to  be  inflicted  should  be  omitted.  One 
day,  the  individual  who  bad  been  an  instrument 
in  the  Divine  hand  of  gathering  this  religious 
body,  being  brought  out  to  undergo  his  punish- 
ment, the  governor  standing  by  to  see  that  it  was 
thoroughly  inflicted,  the  poor  man,  whilst  under 
his  sufferings,  addressed  the  governor  in  nearly 
the  following  words  : — '  The  Lord  will  reward 
thee  for  thy  cruelty,  in  that  thou  art  so  unmerci- 
ful towards  us.'  At  which  the  governor  smote 
the  poor  man  several  times  over  his  breast  with 
his  sword,  saying,  1  Dost  thou  thou  me  V  To  which 
the  poor  man  replied,  '  1  say  the  Lord  will  reward 
thee  for  thy  cruelty  towards  us;  and  thou  shalt 
never  again  be  able  to  witness  such  acts  of  cruelty 
towards  us.'  At  which  the  governor  spurred  his 
horse,  and  the  beast  set  off  with  such  speed  that 
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he  fell  with  him,  whereby  his  sword  was  forced 
out  of  its  sheath,  and  entering  his  body  at  the  hip, 
wounded  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  never  was 
able  to  leave  his  bed  while  he  lived.  This  cir- 
cumstance reaching  the  king's  ears,  he  gave  orders 
that  those  who  had  the  poor  sufferers  in  their 
power  should  be  careful  not  to  endanger  their 
lives  when  punishing  them.  Another  of  the  offi- 
cers was  equally  cruel.  *  *  *  After  long  and 
severe  imprisoument,  the  king  gave  them  their 
liberty,  on  condition  that  they  left  his  dominions." 

From  the  time  of  T.  Shillitoe's  visit  Friends 
continued  to  hold  their  meetings  for  worship  and 
discipline  regularly,  till  the  year  1825,  when  the 
meetings  for  discipline  ceased  to  be  kept  up.  The 
cause  of  their  being  discontinued  appears  to  have 
been  a  division  or  strife  amongst  the  members,  on 
account  of  a  person,  not  in  membership,  pretend- 
ing to  have  had  high  revelations,  and  wanting  to 
be  regarded  as  a  gospel  minister.  Some  of  the 
members  embraced  his  views,  accepted  his  testi- 
monies, and  wished  him  to  be  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
were  dissatisfied,  and  could  not  agree  with  him. 
Amongst  these  was  Elias  Tasted,  who  earnestly 
contended  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  pure 
testimony  of  truth.  A  few  uniting  with  him,  and 
remaining  firm,  most  of  the  others  resigned  their 
membership.  The  small  number  remaining,  of 
about  four  persons,  kept  up  their  meetings  for 
worship  stedfastly ;  though  many  prophecies  and 
hard  speeches  were  pronounced  against  them  by 
those  who  had  left. 

In  the" year  1830,  Friends  in  Norway  were  for- 
bidden to  hold  their  religious  meetings  ;  and  those 
of  Stavanger  were  required,  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, to  keep  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  around 
the  town.  One  of  them,  named  Iver  Halversen, 
whose  farm  lay  at  a  greater  distance,  wrote  a  letter 
of  remonstrance  to  the  government.  It  was  dated 
Stavanger,  7th  mo.  19th,  1830.    It  is  addressed — 

"  To  the  king,  or  those  into  whose  hands  this 
may  come. 

"  The  reasons  assigned  by  Iver  Halversen  for 
dissenting  from  the  public  worship. 

"  I  have  lived  on  my  farm  twenty-two  years, 
and  have  attended  to  the  king's  laws,  although  I 
am  charged  with  not  submitting  to  his  commands 
like  others.  I  wish  him  to  examine  our  princi- 
ples, and  uphold  us  in  our  just  rights — a  people 
who  desire  that  peace  and  morality  may  prevail 
in  our  native  country,  and  that  the  king's  govern- 
ment may  obtain  the  blessing  of  G-od. 

"  To  bereave  me  of  my  land,  will  cause  the  ruin 
of  myself  and  family.  I  am  a  free  man,  endeavor- 
ing honestly  to  live  by  my  daily  labor. 

"  Remember  Gamaliel's  counsel  to  the  Jews,  in 
the  case  of  the  apostles,  by  which  we  may  perceive 
(in  his  pleading  for  the  truth)  that  true  Christi- 
anity is  through  faith  in  Christ ;  therefore  we  look 
higher  than  ourselves.  We  look  beyond  compli- 
ments and  mere  outward  observances,  desiring  to 
experience  a  pure,  upright  heart,  and  a  freedom 
from  sin,  even  in  this  life,  through  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb — through  Him  who  knows  all  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions. 

"  They  who  exert  their  authority  to  the  dis 
turbance  and  injury  of  peaceable  men,  should  con- 
sider that  their  power  is  limited  to  the  body,  and 
to  this  present  life.  The  prophet  Daniel  who 
faithfully  attended  to  his  duty  to  God,  was  de 
livered  from  his  persecutors ;  and  we  trust  that 
He  who  preserved  him,  will  also  protect  us,  whom 
we  must  serve  and  obey  rather  than  men.  Many 
thousand  persons  are  permitted  to  dwell  quietly 
under  their  respective  governments,  who  have 
embraced  the  same  truth  as  we  have,  seeking  to 
do  the  will  of  God. 


"  The  righteous  (as  we  read  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment) walk  in  the  light ;  and  though  they  meet 
with  many  trials,  they  forsake  wrath  and  bitter- 
ness, and  endeavor  to  live  in  peace;  for  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  enables  them  to  bring  forth  good  fruit, 
which  all  experience  who  fulfil  his  law.  I  have 
witnessed  this  in  my  own  heart,  and  have  seen  the 
Lord's  goodness  towards  those  who  live  in  his  fear, 
and  keep  his  commandments. 

"  The  magistrates  of  Stavanger  have  forbidden 
us  to  hold  our  religious  meetings ;  but  they  can- 
not limit  our  conscience  towards  God.  Over  this 
the  king  and  government  have  no  control.  We 
have  no  command  of  men  for  our  faith,  any  more 
than  Daniel  had,  when  a  decree  was  made  by  the 
king,  which  was  likely  to  ensnare  him.  EveD 
now,  as  at  that  period,  there  have  been,  and  are, 
some  who  valiantly  confide  in  God.  Should  it 
fall  to  our  lot  to  have  our  freedom  taken  from  us, 
yet  we  must  do  the  will  of  God.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  '  Ye  shall  be  hated  of 
all  men  for  my  name's  sake.'  The  apostle  James, 
addressing  some  in  his  day,  says,  '  Ye  have  con- 
demned and  killed  the  just,  and  he  doth  not  resist 
you.' 

"We  love  religious  freedom,  exempt  from  per- 
secution, and  seem  to  be  compelled  to  this  vindi- 
cation of  our  conduct.  We  desire  that  the  king 
and  our  rulers  may  walk  in  the  light  and  strength 
of  the  Lord,  and  be  clothed  with  that  lamb-like 
nature,  which  establishes  unity  (and  peace) 
amongst  men. 

"  I  am  aware  that  some,  under  the  christian 
name,  have  not  abode  in  the  truth,  but  are  an 
offence  and  a  stumbling-stone.  The  offences  of 
these  are  imputed  to  those  of  the  same  profession  ; 
yet  we  wish  our  own  hearts  to  be  established  in 
the  truth,  rather  than  specify  the  errors  of  others. 

"  We  earnestly  crave  the  king's  influence,  *  * 
being  often  engaged  in  prayer  to  God  for  his  wel- 
fare, that  of  our  country,  and  that  his  people,  of 
every  class,  may  walk  uprightly  all  their  days,  to 
the  honor  and  praise  of  God. 

"  I  entertain  a  hope  that  government  will  not 
prevent  us  from  serving  Christ,  who  will  judge 
all,  and  visit  for  injury  done  to  his  faithful  people. 

"  Iver  Halversen  Revem." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Telescope. 

We  might  be  apt  to  think,  on  a  slight  view  of 
the  matter,  that  there  can  be  no  immediate  rela 
tion  between  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  an 
optic  glass,  and  fitting  two  or  more  of  them  in  a 
tube,  and  the  enlargement  of  our  views  of  the 
Maker  and  Governor  of  the  universe.  Yet  the 
connection  between  these  two  objects,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  can  be 
fairly  demonstrated. 

The  son  of  a  spectacle-maker  of  Middleburg, 
in  Holland,  happening  to  amuse  himself  in  his 
father's  shop,  by  holding  two  glasses  between  his 
finger  and  his  thumb,  and  varying  their  distance, 
perceived  the  weathercock  of  the  church-spire 
opposite  to  him  much  larger  than  ordinary,  and 
apparently  much  nearer,  and  turned  upside  down. 

This  new  wonder  excited  the  attention  of 
the  father;  he  adjusted  two  glasses  on  a  board, 
rendering  them  movable  at  pleasure ;  and  thus 
formed  the  first  rude  imitation  of  a  perspective 
glass,  by  which  distant  objects  are  brought  near 
to  view. 

Galileo,  a  philosopher  of  Tuscany,  hearing  of 
the  invention,  set  his  mind  to  work,  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  He  fixed  his  glasses  at  the 
end  of  long  organ-pipes,  and  constructed  a  tele- 
scope, which  he  soon  directed  to  different  parts  of 
the  surrounding  heavens.    He  discovered  four 


moons  revolving  around  tbo  planet  Jupiter — sp 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  the  rotation  of  tl 
globe  around  its  axis — mountains  and  valleys 
the  moon — and  numbers  of  fixed  stars  wh 
scarcely  one  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

These  discoveries  were  made  about  the  y 
1610,  a  short  time  after  the  first  invention  of 
telescope.  Since  that  period,  this  instrument  ; 
passed  through  various  degrees  of  improveme 
and  by  means  of  it  celestial  wonders  have  b» 
explored  in  the  distant  spaces  of  the  univi 
which  in  former  times  were  altogether  conce: 
from  mortal  view.  By  the  help  of  telesco 
combined  with  the  art  of  measuring  the  distai 
and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  our  vi 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  Almighty,  of  the  plenit 
of  His  power,  and  of  the  extent  of  His  univei 
empire,  are  extended  far  beyond  what  could  hi 
been  conceived  in  former  ages.  Our  prospecti 
the  range  of  the  Divine  operations  are  no  Ion 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  world  we  inha 
we  can  now  plainly  perceive  that  the  kingdo 
God  is  not  only  "  an  everlasting  dominion,1 
that  it  extends  through  the  unlimited  regioni 
space,  comprehending  within  its  vast  circum 
ence  thousands  of  suns,  and  ten  thousands 
worlds,  all  ranged  in  majestic  order,  at  imme 
distances  from  one  another,  and  all  supported  ; 
governed  by  Him  who  created  them,  "  who  ri 
on  the  heaven  of  heavens,"  whose  greatnes 
unsearchable,  and  whose  understanding  is  j 
nite. 

The  telescope  has  also  demonstrated  to  us 
literal  truth  of  those  scriptural  declarations  w 
assert  that  the  stars  are  "innumerable."  Be 
the  invention  of  this  instrument,  not  more  t 
about  a  thousand  stars  could  be  perceived  by 
unassisted  eye  in  the  clearest  night.   But  thi 
vention  has  unfolded  to  view  not  only  thousai 
but  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of  tl 
bright  luminaries,  which  lie  dispersed  in  e 
direction  throughout  the  boundless  dimension 
space.   And  the  higher  the  magnifying  powei 
the  telescope  are,  the  more  numerous  those  c< 
tial  orbs  appear,  leaving  us  no  room  to  doubt 
countless  myriads  more  lie  hid  in  the  distant 
gions  of  creation,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
finest  glasses  that  can  be  constructed  by  hu' 
skill,  and  which  are  known  only  to  Him  | 
counts  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  calls  then 
by  their  names." 

In  short,  the  telescope  may  be  considered 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  vehicle  for  conveyin. 
to  the  distant  regions  of  space.  We  would 
sider  it  as  a  wonderful  achievement  could 
transport  ourselves  two  hundred  thousand  d 
from  the  earth,  in  the  direction  of  the  moot 
order  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  that  celestial  o 
But  this  instrument  enables  us  to  take  a  u 
nearer  inspection  of  that  planet  than  if  we 
actually  surmounted  the  force  of  gravitation, 
versed  the  voids  of  space,  and  left  the  earth 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  miles  behind 
For  supposing  such  a  journey  to  be  accomplis 
we  should  still  be  ten  thousand  miles  distant! 
the  moon.  But  a  telescope  which  magnifies 
jects  two  hundred  and  forty  times,  can  carry 
views  within  one  thousand  miles  of  it;  and  a 
scope  such  as  Dr.  Herschel's  forty  feet  refle 
which  magnifies  six  thousand  times,  would  et 
us  to  view  the  mountains  and  vales  of  the  m 
as  if  we  were  transported  to  a  point  about  I 
miles  from  her  surface.  We  can  view  the  l 
nificent  system  of  the  planet  Saturn  by  meai 
this  instrument,  as  distinctly  as  if  we  had 
formed  a  journey  of  eight  hundred  millioi 
miles  in  the  direction  of  that  globe,  which,  a 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  would  require  a  pi 
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more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  to  accom- 
h. 

iy  the  telescope  we  can  contemplate  the  region 
,he  fixed  stars,  their  arrangement  into  systems, 
their  immense  numbers,  with  the  same  dis- 
jtness  and  amplitude  of  view  as  if  we  had  ac- 
lly  taken  a  flight  of  ten  hundred  thousand 
lions  of  miles  into  those  unexplored  regions, 
ich  could  not  be  accomplished  in  several  mil- 
is  of  years,  though  our  motion  were  as  rapid  as 
ill  projected  from  a  loaded  cannon. 
Ve  would  justly  consider  it  as  a  noble  endow- 
it  for  enabling  us  to  take  an  extensive  survey 
the  works  of  God,  if  we  had  the  faculty  of 
isporting  ourselves  to  such  immense  distance 
q  the  sphere  we  now  occupy,  but  by  means  of 
telescopic  tube  we  may  take  nearly  the  same 
>le  view  of  the  dominions  of  the  Creator,  with- 
stirring  a  foot  from  the  limits  of  earth, 
'his  instrument  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
,  providential  gift,  bestowed  upon  mankind  to 
'e,  in  the  meantime,  as  a  temporary  substitute 
those  powers  of  rapid  flight  with  which  the 
phim  are  endowed,  and  for  those  superior 
ilties  of  motion  with  which  man  himself  may 
nvested  when  he  has  laid  aside  this  material 
jring  and  entered  that  spiritual  world  for  which 
vas  created,  where  time  and  space  do  not  exist, 
re  all  his  acquisitions  in  knowledge  and 
nee  will  be  more  fully  developed,  and  where 
vill  be  enabled  the  better  to  perceive  the  in- 
«  greatness  and  goodness  of  that  Heavenly 
her,  who  created  all  things,  visible  and  iuvisi- 
that  he  might  bestow  happiness  on  all  that 
lense  number  of  beings  which  His  divine  love 
wisdom  have  created  ;  all  which  knowledge 
lid  fill  man  with  humility  and  submission. 

The  Turkish  Women. 

he  most  striking  and  painful  feature  of  Moham- 
an  countries  is  the  degraded  position  of  the 
len.  The  lower  classes  wear  out  their  lives  in 
most  menial  drudgery;  in  proportion  as  they 
in  the  scale  of  rank  and  beauty  (beauty  makes 
:  here)  they  are  petted  and  caressed,  but  at 
same  time  guarded  with  the  most  jealous 
Any  woman  in  the  Sultan's  dominions,  no 
ter  what  her  birth  and  circumstances,  may 
re  to  become  an  inmate  of  his  harem  provided 
has  the  requisite  perfection  of  face  and  fig- 
and,  what  is  yet  stranger,  she  may  often  anti- 
te  being  given  in  recognized  marriage  to  some 
of  his  chief  officers.  Yet  there  is  no  respect 
i  woman  because  of  her  nature,  her  character, 
er  sphere.  She  is  admirable  only  so  far  as 
contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  man;  and,  in  all 
ons,  whatever  influence  she  has  is  due  to  her 
ing  personal  charms.  Alas  for  the  one  who 
no  enchantments  of  face  or  form  ?  Her  hap- 
!Ss  is  not  of  this  world,  and  according  to  the 
lem  creed  her  heritage  is  doubtful  in  the  world 
)ine. 

-  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mohammedan  wo- 
never  go  abroad.  You  meet  them  in  every 
3t  and  bazaar,  but  always  veiled  according  to 
peculiar  fashion  of  the  place  they  inhabit, 
watched  and  attended  just  in  proportion  as 
are  valued,  so  that  the  more  restricted  they 
he  more  complimented  they  must  feel.  Their 
or  dress  is  everywhere  much  the  same — Joose 
trowsers,  confined  at  the  ankle,  a  flowing  robe 
a  girdle  about  the  waist,  and  jewels  propor- 
ed  to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer — a  style  much 
a  graoeful  and  desirable  than  many  modes 
sh  Paris  dictates.  At  Cairo,  the  women  of  the 
er  classes  wear  usually  in  the  street  a  blaok  silk 
tie  which  envelopes  them  from  head  to  foot, 
a  thick  veil  or  screen  which  entirely  conceals 


the  face,  except  the  eyes.  The  dress  of  the  poor 
is  similiar,  but  the  material  is  a  coarse  blue  cot- 
ton. Hundreds  of  women  of  this  latter  class  sit  all 
day  upon  the  ground  with  a  little  pile  of  bread  or 
fruit  or  vegetables  by  their  side  for  sale;  and 
through  all  the  oppressive  heat  never  lift  their 
veils,  considering  it  a  disgrace,  which  only  the 
lowest  will  incur,  to  have  their  faces  exposed  to 
view,  while  at  the  same  time  perhaps  neck  and 
bosom  are  wholly  bare.  The  youDg  girls  at  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age  assume  this  veil.  In  Damas- 
cus, a  thin  bright-figured  handkerchief  of  silk  or 
cotton  is  drawn  over  the  face  and  fastened  behind. 
The  shrouding  mantle  here  is  of  white  cloth,  some- 
times of  embroidered  muslin,  and  with  the  wealthy 
of  those  rich  silk  fabrics  for  which  Damascus  is 
so  renowned.  Nowhere,  except  in  sea  shells  and 
sunset  skies,  have  I  seen  such  tints  as  there — yel- 
low pinks,  rosy  purples,  orange  blues,  crimson 
greens,  maroon  browns,  all  shot  through  with  gold 
and  silver  thread,  a  blending  that  pleases  and  yet 
bewilders  the  eye.  The  native  dyers  of  Cashmere 
boast  of  having  more  than  forty  distinct  and  pecu- 
liar hues.  I  think  there  cannot  be  less  at  Damascus. 

In  Constantinople  the  veil  gives  place  to  the 
yachmac,  a  scarf  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
white  muslin,  which  is  folded  across  the  head  and 
face,  leaving  the  eyes  and  part  of  the  forehead 
uncovered,  and  pinned  or  gathered  into  a  knot  at 
the  back.  Nothing  could  be  more  becoming  than 
this  gauzy  muslin,  giving  a  transparent  look  to 
the  complexion,  enhancing  the  brilliancy  of  the 
soft  black  or  brown  eyes  which  glance  from  be 
tween  its  folds,  and  only  half  hiding  the  luxuriant 
hair.  I  noticed  that  the  prettier  the  woman  the 
thinner  was  its  texture;  and  there  were  some 
blooming  faces  to  which  it  was  only  such  drapery 
as  the  moss  is  to  the  rose  bud.  Often  it  was  caught 
back  with  pearl-headed  pins,  while  pearls  hung  in 
the  ears  or  gleamed  in  a  bandeau  along  the  brow. 
The  outer  garment,  the  feridgee,  is  more  graceful 
in  shape  than  those  worn  elsewhere,  and  falls  from 
the  shoulders  like  a  cloak  or  shawl.  Its  common 
material  is  merino  or  poplin,  of  a  plain  light  col- 
or— gray,  fawn,  lilac,  maize,  and  sometimes  crim- 
son or  green.  Kings  set  with  turquoises  and  dia- 
monds sparkle  upon  the  fingers,  but  gloves  and 
black  shoes  are  rarely  seen,  the  slippered  feet  be- 
ing encased  for  walking  in  loose  boots  of  red  or 
yellow  morocco. 

It  is  said  that  many  of  the  Turkish  women  are 
wearying  of  their  present  prescribed  attire,  and 
getting  a  taste  for  Western  fashions.  Indeed,  some 
of  them  have  carried  their  discontent  and  envy  so 
far  as  to  spit  upon  and  push  down  Europeaus  pas- 
sing them  in  a  fresh  Paris  costume.  An  elegant 
English  lady,  residing  in  Constantinople,  told  me 
that  she  had  twice  been  thus  treated  in  the  bazaars 
of  Stamboul.  Their  own  dress,  however,  is  very 
pleasing,  from  its  simplicity  of  form  and  color  : 
and,  if  they  did  but  know  it,  unless  they  could  be 
guided  by  a  faultless  taste,  they  would  lose,  rath- 
er than  gain,  by  the  change. 

The  alabaster  smoothness  and  clearness  of  skin 
which  many  of  them  possess  is  doubtless  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  their  frequent  use  of  the  bath — 
the  first  and  most  importaut  part  of  their  toilette. 
It  subserves  also  another  purpose  for  them  which 
is  wholly  Eastern.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  matrimonial 
market,  and  the  brokers  are  the  attendants.  The 
customs  of  society  makes  it  so  difficult  for  young 
men  to  see  young  women,  and  to  judge  of  their 
attractions  at  first  hand,  that  they  often  go  to  the 
matrons  of  the  baths  to  hear  of  some  one  captiva- 
ting to  their  fancy  ;  and  when  such  an  one  is  de- 
scribed, if  there  is  no  obstacle,  negotiations  are 
commenced.  In  this  way,  I  am  told,  many  mar- 
riages are  brought  about. —  The  Independent. 


Nonconformity  to  the  World. 

Christians  must  not  conform  themselves  to  the 
world  in  their  carnal  amusements.  The  taste  of 
men  discovers  itself  in  nothing  more  plainly  than 
in  their  choice  of  amusements.  It  is  easy  to  know 
what  these  are,  and  what  is  adapted  to  the  corrupt 
taste  of  the  carnal  mind.  Worldly  men  are  never 
so  much  in  their  element  as  when  engaged  in 
them  ;  and  to  enjoy  them  they  will  often  sacrifice 
their  most  important  interests. 

Amoug  these  the  amusements  of  the  theatre 
have  the  first  place  ;  for  these  the  world  strongly 
pleads,  ana  affects  to  place  them  on  a  level  with 
divine  ordinances,  by  saying  they  can  learn  as 
much  from  a  good  play  as  from  a  sermon.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  sermous  and  means  of 
grace,  derive  all  their  virtue  from  the  authority 
of  Christ  who  appointed  them  and  has  promised 
to  bless  them  ;  but  the  advocates  of  plays  can  never 
pretend  that  Christ  has  either  ordained  them,  or 
engaged  to  put  his  blessing  upon  them. 

So  far  are  plays  from  being  useful  to  the  cause 
of  virtue,  that  they  are  one  of  the  most  successful 
engines  of  vice  that  Satan  ever  invented.  Several 
of  the  heathen  philosophers  and  lawgivers  opposed 
them  in  the  strongest  terms.  Plato  banished 
them  from  the  commonwealth.  Xenophon  com- 
mends the  Persians  for  not  suffering  their  youth 
to  hear  any  thing  amorous,  thinking  it  dangerous 
to  add  any  weight  to  the  bias  of  nature.  Seneca 
complains  that  by  the  stage  vice  made  an  insen- 
sible approach,  and  stole  on  the  people  in  the  dis- 
guise of  pleasure.  Tacitus  says  the  German  ladies 
preserved  their  honor  by  having  no  play-houses 
among  them.  The  Athenians  would  not  suffer  a 
judge  to  compose  a  comedy.  The  Lacedemonians 
would  not  endure  the  stage  under  any  kind  of 
regulations.  The  Romans,  in  their  better  times, 
reckoned  the  stage  so  disgraceful,  that  any  Roman 
turning  actor  was  degraded.  And  we  may  add 
that  the  English  laws,  till  very  lately,  denominated 
stage-players  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beg- 
gars. The  earliest  christians  abhorred  them. 
Tertullian,  in  the  second  century,  says,  "  We 
christians  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  phrenzies 
of  the  race-ground,  the  play-house,  or  the  barbari- 
ties of  the  bear-garden."  Some  of  the  ancient 
councils  ordained  that  players  should  be  excom- 
municated, and  that  even  the  sons  of  clergymen 
must  not  be  present  at  plays,  "  it  being  always 
unlawful  for  christians  to  come  among  blasphe- 
mers." A  good  writer  says,  "  Will  you  not  avoid 
this  seat  of  infection  '{  The  very  air  suffers  by 
their  impurities,  and  they  breathe  the  plague. 
What  though  the  performance  be  entertaining; 
what  though  innocence  and  virtue  shine  in  some 
parts  of  it;  it  is  not  the  custom  to  prepare  poison 
unpalatably.  No;  to  make  the  mi-chief  spread, 
they  must  oblige  the  sense  and  make  the  dose 
pleasant.  Thus  the  devil  throws  in  a  cordial 
drop  to  make  the  draught  go  down,  and  steals 
some  ingredients  from  the  dispensatory  of  heaven. 
Look  upon  all  'their  fine  sentences,  their  flights 
of  fortitude  and  their  loftiness  of  style,  as  honey 
dropping  from  the  bowels  of  a  toad  or  the  bag  of 
a  spider." 

Archbishop  Tillotson  thought  plays  "  a  mighty 
reproach  to  Britain,  and  not  fit  to  be  tolerated  in 
a  civilized,  much  less  in  a  christian  nation."  He 
calls  the  play-house  "  the  devil's  chapel,  the  school 
of  vice  and  lewdness." 

The  dancing  of  both  sexes,  and  especially  in 
public  places,  is  another  species  of  amusement 
highly  pleasing  to  the  world,  but  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  good  morals.  The  gayety  it  inspires, 
the  company  into  which  it  leads,  and  various  evils 
connected  with  it,  render  it  every  way  unbecom- 
ing the  christian,  who  has  the  utmost  need  to 
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cultivate  seriousness  and  gravity,  and  to  live  and 
act  as  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger.  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing,  not  absolutely  and  notoriously  wicked, 
in  which  conformity  to  the  world  consists  more 
than  the  amusements  of  the  ball-room.  Not  a 
few  have  been  called  out  of  it  into  eternity ;  but 
where  is  the  person  who  would  wish,  when  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  of  God,  to  be  found  so  employed  ? 

Pliying  at  cards  is  another  favorite  diversion 
with  the  world.  The  express  purpose  of  this 
amusement  is  a  sufficient  argument  against  it — it 
is  to  kill  time.  Alas,  our  time  is  short  enough, 
and  will  die  of  itself,  we  need  not  hasten  its  exit. 
Our  days  are  as  a  hand-breadth,  and  our  age  is  as 
nothing.  We  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  yet  labor  to  reduce  its  narrow  span.  It  may 
justly  be  doubted  whether  any  game  be  lawful 
which  depends  upon  casting  a  lot,  for  dealing  the 
cards  is  of  that  nature,  and  is  therefore  a  kind  of 
appeal  to  God  for  the  success  of  our  play,  for  "  the 
lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing 
thereof  is  of  the  Lord  !"  But,  not  to  insist  upon 
this,  it  is  really  a  childish  business.  It  is  a  poor 
employment  for  rational  and  immortal  beings  to 
spend  many  hours  of  precious  time  in  throwing 
about  bits  of  spotted  paper.  The  conversation 
that  accompanies  it  is  generally  frivolous  and 
foolish.  The  passions  of  avarice  and  anger  are 
frequently  excited,  and  the  tragical  consequences 
of  gaming  are  so  perfectly  opposed  to  the  christian 
character,  that  a  good  man  ought  to  reject  the 
amusement  altogether. 

There  are  other  diversions,  as  horse-racing,  &c, 
as  well  as  conformity  to  the  world  in  gay,  indecent 
or  too  expensive  fashions  of  dress,  upon  which  we 
have  not  room  to  comment  particularly.  There  is 
one  grand  rule  applicable  to  them  all,  and  which 
may  afford  a  pretty  good  test  of  their  propriety  or 
impropriety.  You  will  find  this  apostolic  direc- 
tion in  Col.  iii.  17 — "Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word 
or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by  him  !" 
Now,  can  we  see  a  play,  dance,  or  play  at  cards, 
"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  to  the  glory 
of  God  V  Can  you  pray  for  the  Lord's  presence 
and  blessing  on  these  engagements  ?  A  good  man 
once  convinced  a  company  of  the  folly  of  these 
things,  by  offering  to  say  grace  before  cards,  or  to 
pray  for  a  blessing  on  them.  The  company  felt 
the  impropriety,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  going 
to  do?  The  good  man  replied,  "God  forbid  I 
should  do  any  thing  on  which  I  cannot  ask  his 
blessing !"  Common  sense  forbids  you  to  say, 
"  Lord,  go  with  me  to  the  play  house,  and  bless 
the  good  instruction  I  go  to  receive  \"  or,  "  Lord, 
give  me  a  good  hand  at  cards  I"  Such  petitions 
would  be  justly  reckoned  impious ;  but  the  impro- 
ptiety  clearly  shows  that  what  cannot  be  done  with 
a  good  conscience  cannot  be  done  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  done  at  all. 
In  all  these  things  the  consistent  christian  must 
remember  the  text  :  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world." 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  surely  evident 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  christians  not  to  be  conform- 
ed to  this  world.  It  is  plain  that  God's  people 
are  a  distinct  people,  and  ought  to  be  a  separate 
people.  There  is  a  holy  singularity,  though  not 
an  affected  singularity,  which  well  becomes  them 
This  indeed  requires  courage.  In  certain  situa 
tions,  when  persons  have  been  closely  connected 
with  the  carnal  and  the  gay,  and  especially  with 
the  great,  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  come  out  from 
among  them,  and  avow  that  they  belong  to  Christ. 
Yet,  let  none  despair.  The  scriptures  show  us 
how  it  may  be  done  :  "  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God, 
overcometh  the  world  ;  and  this  is  the  victory  that 
overnometh  the  world,  even  our  faith." 


This  subject  shows  us  the  necessity  of  the  new 
birth.  If  we  would  not  be  conformed  to  this 
world,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  our  mind.  Be  ye  transformed — 
changed  into  a  better  form — from  being  "  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish,"  to  become  heavenly,  spiritual, 
angelical ;  and  this  is  done  "  by  the  renewing  of 
our  minds."  Oh,  that  Divine  Grace  may  so  trans- 
form our  hearts  that  we  may  prove,  and  prove  by 
our  own  experience — for  nothing  else  can  teach  it 
— how  happy  a  thing  it  is  to  be  wholly  devoted 
to  God,  and  to  be  governed  in  every  respect  by 
his  sacred  will. —  Village  Sermons. 


Selected. 

THE  LAST  WALK  IN  AUTUMN. 
O'er  the  bare  woods,  whose  outstretched  hands 

Plead  with  the  leaden  heavens  in  vain, 
I  see,  beyond  the  valley  lands, 

The  sea's  long  level  dim  with  rain. 
Around  me  all  things,  stark  and  dumb, 
Seem  praying  for  the  snows  to  come : 
And,  for  the  summer  bloom  and  greenness  gone, 
With  winter's  sunset  lights  and  dazzling  morn  atone. 

Along  the  river's  summer  walk, 

The  withered  tufts  of  aster's  nod; 
And  trembles  on  its  arid  stalk, 

The  hoar  plume  of  the  golden-rod. 
And  on  a  ground  of  sombre  fir, 
And  azure-studded  juniper, 
The  silver  birch  its  buds  of  purple  shows, 
And  scarlet  berries  tell  where  bloomed  the  sweet  wild 


With  mingled  sound  of  horns  and  bells, 
A  far- heard  clang,  the  wild  geese  fly, 
Storm-sent  from  Arctic  moors  and  fells, 

Like  a  great  arrow  through  the  sky, 
Two  dusky  lines  converged  in  one, 
Chasing  the  southward-flying  sun; 
While  the  brave  snow-bird  and  the  hardy  jay 
Call  to  them  from  the  pines,  as  if  to  bid  tbem  stay. 

I  passed  this  way  a  year  ago  : 

The  wind  blew  south  ;  the  noon  of  day 
Was  warm  as  June's  ;  and  save  that  snow 

Flecked  the  low  mountains  far  away, 
And  that  the  vernal-seeming  breeze 
Mocked  faded  grass  and  leafless  trees, 
I  might  have  dreamed  of  summer  as  I  lay, 
Watching  the  fallen  leaves  with  the  soft  wind  at  play. 

Since  then,  the  winter  blasts  have  piled 

The  white  pagodas  of  the  snow 
On  these  rough  slopes,  and,  strong  and  wild, 

Yon  river  in  its  overflow 
Of  spring-time  rain  and  sun,  set  free, 
Crashed  with  its  ices  to  the  sea  ; 
And  over  these  gray  fields,  then  green  and  gold, 
The  summer  corn  has  waved,  the  thunder's  organ  rolled. 

Rich  gift  of  God  I  a  year  of  time  I 

What  pomp  of  rise  and  shut  of  day, 
What  hues  wherewith  our  northern  clime 

Makes  autumn's  dropping  woodlands  gay, 
What  airs  outblown  from  ferny  dells, 
And  clover-bloom  and  sweet-brier  smells, 
What  songs  of  brooks  and  birds,  what  fruits  and  flowers 
Green  woods  and  moonlit  snows,  have  in  its  round  been 
ours. 

I  know  not  how,  in  other  lands, 

The  changing  seasons  come  and  go; 
What  splendors  fall  on  Syrian  sands, 
What  purple  lights  on  Alpine  snow  1 
Now  how  the  pomp  of  sunrise  waits 
On  Venice  at  her  watery  gates; 
A  dream  alone  to  me  is  Arno's  vale, 
And  the  Alhambra's  halls  are  bu-t  a  traveller's  tale. 

Yet  on  life's  current,  he  who  drifts 

Is  one  with  him  who  rows  or  sails; 
And  he  who  wanders  widest,  lifts 

No  more  of  beauty's  jealous  veils 
Than  he  who  from  his  doorway  sees 
The  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees, 
Feels  the  warm  Orient  in  the  noonday  air, 
And  from  cloud  minarets  hears  the  sunset  call  to 
prayer ! 


At  times  I  long  for  gentler  skies, 

And  bathe  in  dreams  of  softer  air, 
But  homesick  tears  would  fill  the  eyes 

That  saw  the  Cross  without  the  Bear. 
The  pine  must  whisper  to  the  palm, 
The  north  wind  break  the  tropic  calm ; 
And  with  the  dreamy  languor  of  the  Line, 
The  North's  keen  virtue  blend,  and  strength  and  beau 
join. 

Better  to  stem  with  heart  and  hand 
The  roaring  tide  of  life,  than  lie, 
Unmindful,  on  its  flowery  strand, 
Of  God's  occasions  drifting  by  I 
Better  with  naked  nerve  to  bear 
The  needles  of  this  goading  air, 
Than,  in  the  lap  of  sensual  ease,  forego 
The  Godlike  power  to  do,  the  Godlike  aim  to  know. 


Then  let  the  icy  north  wind  blow 

The  trumpets  of  the  coming  storm, 
To  arrowy  sleet  and  blinding  snow, 

Yon  slanting  lines  of  rain  transform. 
Young  hearts  shall  hail  the  drifted  cold, 
As  gayly  as  I  did  of  old ; 
And  I,  who  watch  them  through  the  frosty  pane, 
Unenvious,  live  in  them  my  boyhood  o'er  again. 

And  I  will  trust  that  He  who  heeds 

The  life  that  hides  in  mead  and  wold, 
Who  hangs  yon  alder's  crimson  beads, 

And  stains  these  masses  green  and  gold, 
Will  still,  as  He  hath  done,  incline 
His  gracious  care  to  me  and  mine  ; 
Grant  what  we  ask  aright,  from  wrong  debar, 
And,  as  the  earth  grows  dark  make  brighter  every  s 

J.  O.  Whillie>  [ 


Marmalade. — A  paper  was  read  in  the  Brit ! 
Association  on  the  "Confectionery  and  MarmaL 
Trade  of  Dundee  " — a  trade  which  has  been 
existence  for  seventy  years.    Some  curious  fa 
were  stated  which  we  copy  : 

The  quantity  of  marmalade  made  in  Dundedji 
the  present  time  amounts  to  above  1,000  tuns  I 
nually,  for  the  production  of  which  more  tit 
3,000  chests  of  the  finest  bitter  oranges  are  us  . 
These  are  imported  from  Seville,  as  it  has  bji 
found  that  the  oranges  grown  in  and  around  t ; 
city  possess  a  peculiar  and  agreable  aroma,  whii 
renders  them  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  t  i 
those  of  any  other  district  either  in  Spain  or  It  i 
When  the  marmalade  is  prepared,  a  suffict 
quantity  of  sugar  is  added,  to  preserve  it  thorou!« 
ly,  without  in  any  degree  impairing  the  fla  . 
About  four  hundred  persons  are  directly  emplo  I 
at  the  Dundee  confectionery  works,  and  it  ma  e 
added  that  occupation  is  furnished  to  many  nje 
in  connection  with  tbem.  For  example,  onrf 
the  Newcastle  potteries  is  to  a  large  extent  • 
ployed  in  turning  out  the  well-known  printed  8 
for  marmalade.  Of  these  there  are  about  one  1 
a  half  millions  required  every  year,  costing  i- 
ward  of  £6,500.  The  marmalade  season,  a  jt 
may  be  called — that  is,  the  period  during  wl 
all  that  is  required  of  this  preserve  for  the  y< 
supply  must  be  made — usually  continues  a 
four  months,  viz.,  from  the  beginning  of  Decet  I* 
to  the  end  of  March. 

The  manufacture  of  confections  is  also  cai  d 
on  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  embraces  an  imm  * 
variety  of  lozenges,  comfits,  candied  peels,  f 
supply  the  constantly  increasing  demand  botl  >' 
the  home  and  colonial  markets.  The  quanti  >f 
sugar,  chiefly  refined,  used  for  the  con  feet  i/ 
marmalade,  and  preserves  made  in  Dund<  iit 
wo^Jd  be  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  prob  lj 
amounts  to  two  thousand  tuns  annually. — .  |« 
Paper. 

"If  christians  must  contend,"  says  Jei  »J 
Taylor,  "  let  it  be  like  the  olive  and  the  '  «i 
which  shall  bear  the  most  and  best  fruit;  not  « 
the  aspen  and  the  elm,  which  shall  make  the  flt 
noise  in  the  world. — Late  Paper. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  article  from  the  British  Friend, 
fully  expresses  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
ter  of  this,  that  he  hopes  it  may  find  insertion 
"The  Friend,"  and  lead  many  to  ponder  the 
iject  seriously. 

To  those  who  have  no  sensible  experience  of 
mercies  of  God,  referred  to  by  the  Apostle  in 
s  passage  quoted,  and  which  are  detailed  in 
i  previous  parts  of  the  Epistle,  especially  in  the 
i.  chapter,  the  appeal  will  be  in  vain ;  but  to 
>se  who  have  known  something  of  these  mercies, 
y  this  affectionate  and  moving  exhortation  of 
;  Apostle  not  be  in  vain,  but  be  listened  to  and 
;yed.  To  attend  week-day  and  business  meet- 
;s  is  one  way  in  which  the  true  christians 
ong  our  members  may  confess  their  Saviour ; 
J  though  no  claim  can  be  made  upon  our  Fa- 
ir for  blessings,  when  we  do  but  draw  near  Him 
receive,  yet  through  His  superabounding  good- 
is,  confession  of  Jesus,  and  coming  to  the  Fa- 
ir to  worship  Him  in  spirit,  who  seeks,  yes, 
ks  such  worshippers,  will  be  greatly  blessed  to 
3m,  as  all  can  testify  who  have  tried  it. 

J.  E.  R. 

Jermantown. 

NON- ATTENDEES    OF  WEEK-DAY  MEETINGS. 

"I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the 
srcies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
ing  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which 
your  reasonable  service"  (Rom.  xii.  1.) 
"Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
;ether  as  the  manner  of  some  is"  (Heb.  x.  25.) 
"And  the  king  said  unto  Araunah,  Nay;  but 
will  surely  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price :  neither 
11  I  offer  burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God 
that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing.  So  David 
ught  the  threshing-floor  and  the  oxen  for  fifty 
ekels  of  silver"  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  24.) 
Do  not  the  vacant  seats  in  too  many  meeting- 
mses  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  especially  on 
iek-days,  sadly  testify  to  the  neglect  of  these 
monitions ;  and  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that "  the 
anner  of  some  is"  to  offer  unto  the  Lord  of  that 
lich  costs  them  nothing,  by  presenting  them- 
Ives  before  him  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
lilst,  alas  !  they  neglect  the  assembling  of  them- 
Ives  together  when  the  service  of  the  King  of 
ngs  interferes,  as  they  imagine,  with  the  sup- 
>sed  duties  or  enjoyments  of  life.  It  is  cus- 
mary  with  most  professing  christians  to  as- 
mble  with  others  for  the  public  worship  of  God 
i  the  first  day  of  the  week.  There  may  be  little 
nothing  of  true  fealty  to  him  in  this.  It  would 
i  deemed  disreputable,  and  they  would  feel 
nscience-stricken,  to  omit  so  obvious  a  duty ; 
bilst  attendance  on  mid-week  meetings  for  wor- 
ip  and  meetings  for  discipline  is  regarded  by 
o  many  as  of  little  importance.  They  bow  to 
e  opinions  of  their  fellow-men  as  regards  first- 
ly duties ;  whilst  the  love  and  fear  of  God  prove 
sufficient  motives  to  detach  them  from  their  too 
igrossing  secular  engagements  at  other  times. 
Very  plausible  reasons  are  often  assigned  for 
e  omission  of  such  attendance — that  other  duties 
and  in  the  way — needful  attention  to  business — 
e  care  of  a  family — reasonable  relaxation — ina- 
lity  to  spare  the  time  required — deference  to 
oployers  or  partners  in  trade.  Such  excuses 
ight  be  considered  valid  if  religion  were  a 
condary  matter — if  temporal  things  were  to 
and  first,  and  then  the  things  of  God.  But  the 
immand  is  clear,  distinct,  imperative,  "  Seek  ye 
'St  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  and  no  humble  be- 
iver  need  fear  to  accept  this  in  all  its  compre- 
insiveness,  and  with  all  the  consequences  its 
iqualified  fulfilment  entails. 


The  writer  believes  plain  speaking  is  needed 
on  this  subject,  and,  whilst  desiring  to  plead  with 
the  negligent  in  christian  love,  he  would  that 
they  might  very  seriously  consider  whether  they 
are  not  robbing  God  of  his  due,  and  their  own 
souls  of  much  spiritual  benefit,  by  withholding 
from  him  what  may  cost  them  something,  but 
which  is  unquestionably  their  reasonable  service. 

Is  there  not  still  left  amongst  us  a  measure,  at 
least,  of  that  deep  and  fervent  love  to  Christ  and 
to  his  cause  which  so  characterized  our  forefa- 
thers, whom  neither  fines  nor  imprisonment  could 
deter  from  attending  their  meetings?  Is  the 
burning  zeal  of  other  days  no  more  to  be  found 
within  our  borders  ?  Have  those  courageous  and 
dedicated  ones  who  feared  no  evil,  but  whose 
hearts  were  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord,  left  no 
successors?  and  are  we  indeed  becoming,  as  a 
people,  faint  and  feeble  in  our  allegiance  and 
service  to  our  God?  Some  of  us  humbly,  rever- 
ently trust  that  we  are  not  forsaken  of  him,  but 
that  in  many  ways  He  is  very  graciously  condes- 
cending to  revive  his  work  in  our  little  commu- 
nity. 

Whilst  freely  availing  ourselves  of  every  in- 
creased facility  now  offered  for  scriptural  instruc- 
tion, and  of  all  other  means  really  calculated  to 
promote  our  spiritual  growth,  may  we  never  forget 
the  ancient  landmarks;  never  lose  faith  in  the 
direct  influence,  guidance,  and  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  the  high  privilege  of  communion 
with  God  through  him  ;  but  rather  be  willing  to 
be  stirred  up  to  greater  diligence  in  the  attendance 
of  all  our  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline. 

Many  can  testify  that  a  rich  and  continued 
blessing  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  both  out- 
wardly and  spiritually,  in  thus  giving  up  to  the 
calls  of  duty  ;  and  how  many  have  had  to  deplore 
a  neglect  of  these  meetings  as  the  first  steps  in 
declension,  which,  abating  their  love  to  God  and 
their  joy  in  his  courts,  has  led  them  downward  in 
the  path  of  unfaithfulness  and  sorrow. 

Why  should  not  ouryounger  members  seize  these 
opportunities  of  identifying  themselves  more  fully 
with  a  Society  which  many  of  them  dearly  love, 
and  with  principles  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
many  a  fierce  and  fiery  ordeal  ? 

Let  us  be  faithful  to  one  another,  and  faithful 
to  ourselves  in  this  matter.  Let  us  ponder  in 
prayer  what  is  due  to  the  Society  of  which  we  are 
members,  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  of  that  dear 
Redeemer  who  has  done  so  much  for  us.  If  we 
have  been  negligent  as  regards  these  duties,  let 
us  seek  in  the  strength  of  our  Lord  to  be  so  no 
longer,  ever  remembering  the  rapid  approach  of 
that  day  when  "  every  one  of  us  shall  give  account 
of  himself  to  God."  J.  D. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Itacolumite— or  Flexible  Sandstone. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  brief  notice  of  a  specimen 
of  flexible  sandstone  appeared  in  "The  Friend." 
A  fuller  account  of  this  interesting  mineral,  (by 
no  means  so  rare  as  the  writer  supposed,)  is  here 
presented — principally  condensed  from  an  article 
in  Silliman's  Journal,  by  Chas.  M.  Wetherill, 
M.  D.,  of  the  Lehigh  University. 

Its  scientific  name,  Itacolumite,  is  derived  from 
the  mountain  Itacolume  in  Brazil.  It  is  a 
quartz  rock,  with  a  little  talc  or  mica,  and  occurs 
in  extensive  formations  in  Brazil,  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  in 
the  United  States,  and  appears  particularly  to 
accompany  the  diamond.  The  specimens  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Wetherill,  were  from  Brazil  and 
North  Carolina. 

Scattered  through  the  rock  are  small  scales  of 
mica,  which  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 


but  of  uniform  size,  thin,  and  determine  the 
cleavage  of  the  rock.  These  plates  lie  in  parallel 
planes,  as  they  would  settle  naturally  from  a  li- 
quid. Where  they  are  abundant  in  any  plane 
the  rock  splits  there  readily.  The  chief  constitu- 
ent under  the  microscope,  is  quartz  in  very  sharply 
fractured  and  fine  grains.  Occasionally  are  to  be 
seen  very  minute  black  grains.  The  relative 
hardness  of  the  siliceous  grains  appears  to  be  that 
of  agate,  which  maybe  scratched  slightly  by  them. 
On  one  occasion  the  bottom  of  the  agate  mortar 
received  a  very  decided  scratch,  which  gave  color 
to  the  supposition  of  a  niinute  diamond  as  the 
cause.  The  rock  is  quite  porous  when  compared 
with  other  sandstones;  water  placed  in  an  exca- 
vation will  filter  very  readily  through  the  stone, 
even  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
stratification. 

The  flexibility  of  this  rock  has  heretofore  been 
attributed  to  the  mica  which  it  contains,  an  in- 
ference which  Dr.  Wetherill  shows  to  be  unwar- 
ranted. The  flexibility  is  really  due  to  small  and 
innumerable  ball  and  socket  joints,  which  exist 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  stone  very  uniformly. 
Each  joint  permits  a  slight  movement  which  is 
always  greater  in  one  direction.  The  accumula- 
tion of  joints  suffers  a  limited  motion  in  every  di- 
rection. This  mobility  is  not  perceptible  in  thick 
slabs  unless  they  are  large  as  to  their  other  two 
dimensions.  From  such  a  slab  it  is  easy  to  obtain 
a  small  and  thin  piece  in  which  the  flexibility 
may  be  observed ;  and  the  thinner  the  section  the 
greater  is  the  motion.  Where  small  joints  or 
fissures  occur,  the  motion  is  greater  at  those  points. 

This  jointed  structure  is  so  wonderful  that  it 
would  warrant  the  name  "  articulite"  to  be  given 
to  the  mineral,  especially  if  we  should  find  it 
again  in  other  sandstones  by  observing  them  in 
very  thin  slabs. 

These  articulations  or  joints  may  be  perceived 
with  the  microscope  in  any  fragment  of  the  min- 
eral. A  piece  is  fastened  to  the  stage,  which  is 
then  inverted  and  slightly  tapped  to  remove  any 
loose  grains  of  sand.  Upon  adjusting  the  instru- 
ment and  touching  the  specimen  gently  with  a 
quill  point,  it  is  perceived  to  be  composed  of 
small  botryoidal  masses  or  congeries  of  grains  of 
sand.  The  observer  can  scarcely  divest  himself 
of  the  impression  that  he  sees  a  loose  layer  of  sand, 
until  the  stage  is  again  inverted  and  jarred,  which 
demonstrates  that  the  grains  are  interlocked.  By 
managing  the  reflected  light,  with  which  the 
object  is  illuminated,  the  plates  of  mica  can  be 
distinctly  seen  ;  they  are  very  few  in  number,  and 
take  no  part  whatever  in  determining  the  motion. 
The  articulation  is  not  that  of  basaltic  columns. 
The  component  grains  are  arranged  so  that  most 
of  the  groups  have  cavities  and  projections,  and 
so  that  the  projection  of  one  group  engages  in  the 
cavity  of  its  neighbor.  The  rock  may  be  dissected 
with  a  needle  point,  and  shown  to  be  made  up  of 
such  groups  of  sand  particles. 

Each  group  appears  to  be  composed  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  grains  of  sand  not  very  strongly 
agglutinated.  The  individual  grains  are  very 
sharp  fragments  of  silica,  not  flat  plates,  and  of 
great  uniformity  with  respect  to  size. 

The  Braail  mineral  presents  almost  exactly  the 
same  character  under  the  miscroscope  as  that  from 
North  Carolina,  with  the  exception  that  the  in- 
dividual grains,  as  well  as  the  groups,  are  some- 
what larger. 

The  flexibility  of  the  itacolumite  is  shown  in  a 
striking  manner  with  a  cylindrical  piece  sawn  out 
from  a  thick  slab  of  the  sandstone  and  rubbed 
down  to  the  required  shape.  This  specimen  is 
seven  and  three-fourth  inches  long  and  three  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter.   When  one  end  is  fixed  the 
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other  end  may  describe  a  circle  of  one  and  three- 
eighth  inches  in  diameter,  touching  every  point 
within  that  area.  The  rod  can  also  be  twisted 
about  its  axis,  the  torsion  being  10°. 

The  most  interesting  relation  of  this  rock  is  to 
the  diamond  which  it  accompanies.  This  gem, 
found  at  first  in  the  disintegrated  rock,  has  at 
length  been  discovered  in  situ,  in  the  itacolumite 
itself ;  thus  showing  that  this  sandstone  is  at  least 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  diamond. 

The  physical  conditions  which  have  led  to  the 
peculiar  jointed  character  of  the  itacolumite  may 
have  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  crystali- 
zation  of  the  diamond,  and  hence  it  is  of  interest 
to  ascertain  what  those  conditions  were,  with  the 
hope  of  throwing  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  gem . 

It  would  appear  that  the  sand  which  formed 
this  rock  contained  something  diffused  in  a  regu- 
lar manner  (and  which  was  subsequently  remov- 
ed,) which  prevented  the  uniform  contact  of  the 
siliceous  grains.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  that 
petroleum  might  have  that  effect  when  added  to 
sand  of  a  certain  degree  of  moistness,  and  that  the 
petroleum  might  be  afterwards  slowly  removed  by 
a  process  which  permitted  the-crystallization  of  a 
portion  of  its  carbon.  -  When  water  was  dropped 
upon  dry  sand  and  the  mixture  stirred,  lumps 
were  found  of  a  uniform  size  ;  if,  before  stirring, 
a  little  petroleum  was  added,  the  lumps  appeared 
to  form  more  readily.  The  siliceous  particles 
forming  the  lumps  have  water  between  their  com- 
ponent grains,  causing  them  to  cohere,  while  the 
lumps  themselves  are  kept  from  aqueous  contact 
by  a  coating  of  petroleum  around  each  one.  Co- 
hesion could  take  place  between  the  particles,  but 
not  between  the  lumps.  Under  the  microscope 
the  sand  thus  treated  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  itacolumite. 

Dr.  Wetherill  says  he  made  this  supposition 
before  he  knew  of  DeChancourtois'  hypothesis 
that  the  diamond  may  have  been  formed  from 
hydro-carbons,  and  that  its  origin  is  thus  connect- 
ed with  the  existence  of  petroleum-bearing  schists. 

There  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  a  slab  of  this 
sandstone,  some  three  feet  long,  placed  in  a  glass 
case,  with  an  outside  handle  by  which  the  stone 
is  readily  bent,  and  its  flexibility  shown. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

When  sickness  prevented  Mary  Dudley  from 
attending  one  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  to  which 
she  belonged,  she  wrote  as  follows : 

"  It  appears  clear  to  my  best  feelings,  that  if 
those  gathered,  and  such  as  are  in  right  ordering 
personally  absent,  were  first  to  feel  after  the  re- 
newings  of  inward  strength,  bringing  their  spirits 
into  a  state  of  humble  waiting,  resignation  would 
be  their  peaceful  covering  as  individuals,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  spiritual  life  attained 
to,  concern  felt  that  the  assemblies  might  be 
crowned  by  the  presence  of  the  King  immortal ; 
or  if  he  proved  a  God  hiding  himself,  that  His 
devoted  children  might  continue  the  acceptable 
exercise  of  faith  and  patience,  until  He  was  pleased 
to  command  '  light  to  shine  out  of  obscurity,  and 
their  darkness  to  be  as  the  noon  day.'  Yea,  such 
would  be  encouraged  to  put  up  a  prayer  for  the 
remnant  that  is  left,  whether  in  vocal  or  mental 
aspiration,  till  the  Lord  turn  the  captivity  of  the 
people  generally,  and  cause  a  glorious  breaking 
forth  as  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 

"  I  have  viewed  mentally  an  assembly  such  as 
our  Quarterly  Meeting,  collected  under  the  solemn 
profession  of  being  spiritual  worshippers,  sitting 
in  outward  silence  before  the  Lord,  and  apparently 
waiting  only  upon  Him.  Oh  the  awfulness  where- 
with I  have  often  beheld  these  meetings,  while 


my  eye  has  affected  my  heart,  and  the  language 
forcibly  arisen,  let  us  be  as  we  appear,  let  us 
gather  to  the  source  of  unfailing  help  ;  fully  be- 
lieving that  if  all  were  properly  engaged  in  feel- 
ing their  wants,  and  the  only  way  of  having  them 
supplied,  the  united  breathing  would  ascend  as 
pure  incense,  and  the  lifting  up  of  the  heart  be  an 
acceptable  sacrifice. 

"  It  is  religious  consideration  which  all  have 
need  increasingly  to  dwell  under,  and  were  the 
mind  sufficiently  withdrawn  from  sublunary  ob- 
jects to  the  contemplation  of  those  which  are  alone 
pure  and  permanent,  many  would  assuredly  be  pre- 
pared in  a  spiritual  sense,  to  unite  in  the  testi- 
mony which  was  borne  on  a  very  inferior  occasion, 
by  one  coming  from  far,  that  the  one  half  was 
not  told  me.  Nay,  verily!  for  had  .the  Lord's 
messengers,  '  the  tongue  of  the  learned,'  or  could 
they  utter  with  angelic  power  the  sensations  they 
may  at  times  be  favored  with,  all  would  fall  short 
in  describing  the  beauty  of  Zion,  the  safety  of  her 
inhabitants,  and  those  transcendent  pleasures 
which  are  at  God's  right  hand.  Let  the  Lord 
then  work  in  your  hearts,  beloved  young  friends, 
convincing  how  true  substantial  rest  is  to  be  found, 
and  through  converting  goodness  entered  into. 

"  The  choice  is  left  to  us  all,  none  will  be  forced 
into  the  path  of  happiness,  but  as  the  awakening, 
attractive  influence  of  divine  love  is  yielded  to, 
and  the  light  which  maketh  manifest  obediently 
followed,  the  work  of  transformation  will  gradu- 
ally advance;  'the  new  man  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,'  will 
strengthen  and  mature,  until  there  is  a  reaching 
to  the  fullness  of  the  stature  mercifully  designed." 

Cultivation  of  Nuts. — There  are  several  kinds 
of  native  nuts  which  are  extensively  consumed, 
and  the  sale  of  them  constitutes  quite  a  branch  of 
trade.  The  Pecan  nut  of  the  southwestern  States 
is  a  species  of  the  walnut,  of  which  vast  quantities 
are  sold  annually,  and  it  is  an  excellent  variety. 
The  shellbark  (hickory  nut)  grows  in  abundance 
in  many  places  in  this  section,  especially  on  the 
intervals  of  Nashua  river.  An  hundred  bushels 
are  sometimes  gathered  on  a  single  farm  in  a  sea- 
son, which  sell  readily  at  a  fair  price.  There  is  a 
large  variety  of  this  nut  found  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  other  places.  Many  trees  of  the 
common  hickory  produce  nuts  nearly  equal  to 
the  shellbark,  but  in  general  they  are  much  in- 
ferior in  quality.  The  butternut  grows  spontane- 
ously. In  some  places  in  the  Northern  States  the 
nuts  are  consumed  to  considerable  extent,  and  are 
much  superior  to  the  fruit  of  the  black  walnut, 
which,  also,  is  common  in  New  York  State,  as 
well  as  others.  The  chestnut  is  the  prevailing 
growth  in  many  sections.  In  Worcester  county 
it  is  abundant,  forming  nearly  the  entire  growth. 
In  some  wood  lots,  instances  are  known  where 
thirty  or  forty  bushels  of  nuts  were  gathered  on  a 
farm  in  a  year.  Chestnuts  vary  much  in  size. 
Some  varieties  are  nearly  as  lar<re  as  the  Spanish, 
others  are  quite  small.  The  Spanish  and  other 
European  kinds,  some  of  which  produce  fruit 
nearly  as  large  as  the  horse  chestnut,  might  be 
grown  here  in  many  sections.  The  imported 
walnuts  and  filberts  alone,  which  are  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  amount  to  an  enormous  sum, 
and  if  they  can  be  produced  here  equally  as  well, 
it  would  appear  advisable  to  make  the  effort.— 
New  England  Farmer. 

Selected. 

So,  Friends,  when  you  come  together  to  wait 
upon  God,  come  orderly  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  a  few 
that  are  thus  gathered  by  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
into  the  unity  of  the  Spirit — this  is  a  sweet  and 


precious  meeting,  where  all  meet  with  the  L 
Those  who  are  brought  to  a  pure,  still  wai 
upon  God  in  the  Spirit,  are  come  nearer  to  H 
than  words  are;  for  God  is  a  spirit  and  in  t 
spirit  is  He  worshipped  ;  so  that  my  soul  hi 
dear  union  with  you  who  purely  wait  upon  God 
the  Spirit — though  not  a  word  be  spoken  to  t 
hearing  of  the  outward  ear.    And  there  is  t 
true  feeding  in  the  Spirit;  and  all  who  thus  in 
together  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  th 
strength  daily.    In  such  a  meeting,  where  t 
presence  and  power  of  God  is  felt,  there  will 
an  unwillingness  to  part  asunder,  being  ready 
say  in  yourselves,  it  is  good  to  be  here ;  and  ti 
is  the  end  of  all  words  and  writings — to  bri 
people  to  the  eternal  living  word.    So  all  d 
hearts,  when  you  come  together  to  wait  upon  G 
come  singly  and  purely ;  that  your  meeting  I 
gether  may  be  for  the  better  and  not  for  the  wo 
And  if  any  be  moved  to  speak  words  wait  low, 
the  pure  fear,  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Spiri 
where,  and  to  whom  they  are  to  be  spoken, 
any  be  moved  to  speak,  see  that  they  speak  in  t 
Power,  and  when  the  Power  is  still,  be  ye  still. 
Alexander  Parker. 


A  Dangerous  Insect. — Du  Chaillu,  the  o 
brated  traveller,  in  a  lecture  on  Africa,  gives  t 
following  description  of  the  black  Bashiko 
ant : 

"  These  black  Bashikonay  ants  may  well 
called  the  lords  of  the  forest.     It  is  the  m 
voracious  creature  I  ever  met.    It  is  the  dread 
all  living  animals,  from  the  leopard  to  the  sm 
lest  insect.    It  is  their  habit  to  march  throu 
the  forests  in  a  long  regular  line,  a  line  about 
inches  broad,  and  often  several  miles  in  lengt 
all  along  this  line  are  larger  ants,  who  act  as  o: 
cers — stand  outside  the  ranks  and  keep  this  si 
gular  army  in  order.    If  they  come  to  a  pi 
where  there  are  no  trees  to  shelter  them  f: 
the  sun,  whose  heat  they  cannot  bear,  they  im 
diately  build  an  underground  tunnel,  thro 
which  the  whole  army  passes  in  columns  to 
forest  beyond. 

"  When  they  grow  hungry,  as  if  by  a  sudd 
command,  the  long  file  spreads  itself  through  t 
forest,  advancing  forward,  attacking  and  devo 
ing  all  living  things  with  a  fury  quite  irresisti 
The  elephant  and  gorilla  fly  before  tnem,  the  bl 
men  run  away,  every  animal  that  lives  in  t" 
line  of  march  is  chased.     In  an  incredible  s" 
space  of  time  those  that  are  caught  are  ov 
whelmed,  killed,  eaten,  and  only  the  bare  skele 
remains.     They  seem  to  travel  day  and  nig 
Many  a  time  have  I  been  awakened  out  of  a  si 
and  obliged  to  rush  into  the  water  to  save  my 
from  them.    When  they  enter  a  house  they  cl 
it  of  every  living  thing.     Cockroaches  are  i 
voured  in  an  instant ;  rats  and  mice  spring  arou 
the  room  in  vain.     They  will  not  touch  vegeta' 
matter ;  thus  they  are  very  useful,  clearing  < 
country  of  many  insects.     When  on  the  ma 
the  insect  world  flies  before  them,  and  I  h 
often  had  the  approach  of  a  Bashikonay  ar 
heralded  to  me  by  this  means. 

"  Wherever  they  go  they  make  a  clean  swe 
even  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  trees  in  purs 
of  their  prey.  Their  manner  of  attack  is 
impetuous  leap ;  instantly  the  strong  pincers.' 
fastened,  and  they  only  let  go  when  the  piei 
give  way.  At  such  a  time  this  little  ins' 
seems  animated  by  a  kind  of  fury  which  cau 
it  to  disregard  entirely  its  own  safety.  The  negn 
relate  that  criminals,  by  which  they  genera 
mean  wizards,  have  sometimes  been  exposed 
Bashikonay  ants,  tied  to  a  tree  so  they  may  i 
escape,  and  then  been  devoured  to  the  boo 
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Ill 


ay  are  larger  than  any  ants  we  have  in  Amerioa. 
e  number  of  one  of  their  armies  is  so  great  that 
i  does  not  like  to  enter  into  calculations,  but  I 
'e  seen  a  continuous  line  passing  at  a  good 
ed  a  particular  place  for  twelve  hours.  So 
i  may  imagine  how  many  millions  there  must 
e  been." 

Selected. 

Extract  from  the  Life  of  Daniel  Wheeler. 

in  looking  back  at  the  marvellous  manner  in 
ich  I  was  sustained  through  all  this  conflict, 
1  again  restored  as  one  brought  back  from  the 
d,  I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  that  period  of 
illness,  when  my  mind  felt  so  reconciled  to 

prospect  of  death,  as  before  mentioned  ;  and 
ow  fully  believe  from  what  I  have  since  been 
rcifully  favored  to  experience,  that  so  far  from 
ng  in  any  degree  prepared  for  such  an  awful 
nt,  a  deceptive  feeling  must  have  been  super- 
uoed  by  the  state  of  torpor  and  insensibility  in 
ich  I  then  was,  and  which  totally  benumbed 

better  feeling  and  desires  as  to  the  future, 
this  may  be  added  a  predominating  fear  of 
ing  to  endure  more  of  those  sufferings  of  which 
ad  had  no  small  share;  which,  the  probability 
>eing  again  restored  to  health,  seemed  to  ban- 

every  hope  of  escaping.  Truly  awful  is  the 
ught  which  this  view  of  my  then  lost  condition 
asions,  when  I  contemplate  the  woe  and  misery 
ich  must  have  been  my  eternal  portion,  if 
itterable  mercy  and  long-suffering  had  been 
hdrawn,  and  if  the  soul  had  been  required  of 

who  had  witnessed  no  repentance  towards 
1  the  Judge  of  all,  except  what,  at  times,  the 
•  of  punishment  had  extorted  ;  and  who  was  a 
nger  to  that  saving  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
'ist,  as  the  "Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
sin  of  the  world  j"  without  which,  his  precious 
3d  would  have  been  shed  in  vain  for  me.  I 
uld  thus  have  died  in  my  sins,  which,  unre- 
ted  of,  would  have  followed  after  to  judgment 
ierrible  array  against  my  guilty  soul ;  and  yet 
3n  my  end  was  apparently  so  near  and  inevita- 
,  if  such  questions  as  are  frequently  proposed 
the  like  occasions,  had  been  put  to  me,  I  have 
le  doubt  but  satisfactory  answers  would  have 
n  returned,  as  to  my  belief  and  hope  in  the 
mtial  truths  of  the  Gospel.  But  alas  !  this 
ild  have  been  from  hearsay  and  traditional 
ort,  and  not  from  any  heartfelt  saving  know- 
*e  of  my  own ;  for  it  is  now  plain  to  my  un- 
standing,  that  no  man  can  have  saving  faith 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  unacquainted  with,  and 
s  not  walk  in  the  light  of  that  Divine  Spirit, 
ich  is  so  justly  styled  the.  spirit  of  faith.  It 
hrough  this  alone  that  the  death  and  sufferings 
jhrist  and  his  whole  sacrifice  for  sin,  are  avail- 
,  and  truly  applied  to  all  those  who,  through 

h,  lay  hold  of  him,  the  true  Light  and  Saviour 
them  that  believe  in  his  inward  and  spiritual 
earance.  These  can  say  to  others  from  sensi- 
and  blessed  experience  :  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
xod  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world;" 
y  have  received  the  atonement  by  Him,  and 
v  reap  the  glorious  fruit  and  benefit  of  his 
th  and  suffering  for  sin,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
iself,  and  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension ; 
that  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
se  who  are  thus  willing  to  come  unto  God  by 

i.  A  man  may  yield  an  assent  to  all  the  great 
solemn  truths  of  Christianity;  the  miraculous 

;h,  holy  life,  cruel  sufferings,  ignominious 
th,  and  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
blessed  Redeemer;  he  may  believe  in  the 
tract,  in  his  inward  and  spiritual  appearance 
he  hearts  of  mankind  by  his  Holy  Spirit;  and 
he  may  fall  short  of  the  prize  immortal,  unless 
oomes  to  witness  the  saving  operation  of  the 


Holy  Spirit  in  his  own  heart,  and  to  know  thereby, 
through  faith  in  it,  a  purifying  preparation  for 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace  and  joy,  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.  How  can  I  sufficiently  appreci- 
ate or  declare  the  extent  of  the  endless  mercy 
which  suffered  me  not  to  perish  in  the  midst  of 
my  sins,  when  so  many  were  swept  away  by  the 
same  pestilential  disorder. 

(The  above  alludes  to  when  he  was  in  the 
British  army,  when  the  average  number  of  deaths 
was  twenty-seven  a  day  and  night.) 

After  having  mentioned  the  facts  connected 
with  my  sickness  and  recovery,  it  seems  only  due, 
however  feeble  on  my  part  the  effort,  to  endeavour 
to  commemorate  such  gracious  dealings  with 
humble  gratitude  and  reverence ;  earnestly  desir- 
ing that  no  motive  whatever  will  be  allowed  to 
prevail  with  me  for  making  the  attempt,  but  that 
of  promoting  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  great 
name  ;  that  others  may  know  and  fear,  and  believe 
in  the  all-sufficiency  of  that  Power  which  hath 
"  showed  me  the  path  of  life,"  and  which  alone 
can  bless  for  their  instruction  what  has  been 
written,  to  press  the  necessity  of  contending  for 
that  saving  faith,  "  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
Without  it  all  religious  profession  is  a  dream,  a 
shadow,  and  a  doubt;  but  with  it  a  glorious  re- 
ality; yea,  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  even  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul,  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
Amen  ! 


Lawyers  and  Doctors  in  Europe. —  The  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  publishes  some  curious  statistics 
respecting  the  number  of  lawyers  in  Europe.  It 
says  that  in  England  there  is  one  lawyer  for  every 
1,240  of  the  population,  in  France  one  for  every 
1,970,  in  Belgium  one  for  every  2,700,  and  in 
Prussia  one  for  every  12,000  only.  Another 
curious  fact  is  that  in  England  the  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  each  of  the  different  profes- 
sions is  nearly  the  same.  Thus  there  are  34,970 
lawyers,  35,483  clergymen,  and  35,995  physicians. 
In  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  4,809 
physicians  to  only  1,362  lawyers. 

Daniel  Wheeler  writes  in  his  journal,  after  at- 
tending Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1838  : 
"  On  the  subject  of  meetings  for  worship,  I  had 
one  remark  to  make;  and  to  declare  that  if  ever 
we  suffered  the  righteous  testimony  to  the  teach- 
ings of  that  Divine  grace  which  hath  appeared 
uuto  all  men  to  fall  to  the  ground,  or  be  lowered 
by  departure  from  a  silent  waiting  upon  God  for 
the  blessed  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable 
us  to  worship  Him  aright,  the  glory  would  depart 
from  our  Israel,  and  nothing  be  left  us  but  an 
empty  name." 

The  London  Builder  says  that  if  people  plant- 
ing orchards  would  give  orders  to  mark  the  north 
side  of  the  trees  with  red  chalk  before  they  are 
taken  up,  and  when  set  out  to  have  the  trees  put 
in  the  ground  with  their  north  side  to  the  north, 
in  their  natural  position,  a  larger  proportion,  it  is 
said,  would  live,  as  ignoring  this  law  of  nature  is 
the  cause  of  many  transplanted  trees  dying.  If 
the  north  side  be  exposed  to  the  south,  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  too  great  for  that  side  of  the  tree  to 
bear,  therefore  it  dries  up  and  decays. 

T.  D.,  of  Surry,  was  at  our  forenoon  meeting. 
When  the  showers  are  withheld  both  immediately 
and  instrumentally,  those  who  esteem  themselves 
righteous  are  apt  to  attribute  the  cause  to  others 
present;  but  the  truly  humble  and  penitent,  who 
dwell  under  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  demerits, 
are  rather  ready  to  query,  Is  it  1 1  Is  it  I  ? — 
Samuel  Scott. 
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It  may  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers 
that  somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago  mention  was 
made  in  this  journal  of  the  street  cars  in  Phila- 
delphia having  been  stopped  from  running  on  the 
First-day  of  the  week,  by  one  of  the  courts  decid- 
ing that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  case  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  by  a  majority  of  one — three 
to  two  of  the  judges — has  set  aside  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court,  on  the  ground  of  misapplica- 
tion of  the  law  relative  to  secular  employments  on 
the  First-day  of  the  week,  and  consequently 
opened  the  way  for  the  running  of  the  cars  on  that 
day ;  of  which  many  of  the  companies  have  already 
availed  themselves. 

We  are  sorry  that  this  innovation  has  been  made 
on  the  order  and  quiet  of  the  day  selected  by  the 
christian  world  for  the  observance  of  public  wor- 
ship, retirement,  religious  reading  and  meditation. 
The  noise  of  the  cars,  and  not  unfrequently  of 
their  occupants,  seriously  interferes  with  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties,  especially  during  the 
warm  weather,  and  notwithstanding  the  court  says 
it  has  no  desire  or  intention  to  abate  the  restric- 
tion imposed  by  the  law  of  1794,  yet  the  removal 
of  this  obstruction  to  this  kind  of  secular  employ- 
ment on  First-day,  can  hardly  fail  to  take  off  some 
of  the  moral  restriction,  if  not  the  legal,  from  the 
pursuit  of  different  callings ;  so  that  there  is  reason 
to  fear  there  may  be  other  serious  inroads  made 
on  the  proper  observance  of  a  day  which  should 
be  devoted  to  the  public  acknowledgment  of  our 
dependence  upon,  and  gratitude  to  the  beneficent 
Giver  of  every  blessing  we  enjoy.  We  greatly 
fear  the  effect  of  the  decision  on  the  morals  of  our 
community,  and  that  it  will  be  found  in  this,  as 
in  other  departures  from  the  right,  that  though  at 
first  its  deformity  and  danger  startle  and  alarm, 
time  and  repetition  reconcile  to  its  presence,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  still  wider  divergence  from 
the  path  of  rectitude  and  safety. 

In  the  opinion  of  Judge  Reed  on  this  question, 
as  published  in  the  newspapers,  we  find  much  with 
which  wc  fully  unite.  His  exposition  of  the 
scripture  testimony  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  strictly 
legal  institution,  commanded  and  applicable  to  the 
Jewish  nation  alone;  that  the  fourth  command- 
ment applied  to  the  Seventh-day  of  the  week  alone, 
and  as  a  legal  and  typical  observance,  the  Sabbath 
was  fulfilled  and  abrogated  by  the  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  introduction  of  the  christian  dis- 
pensation, and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  New 
Testament  to  show  that  any  other  day  had  been 
substituted  for  it  by  Divine  authority,  is  clear  and 
decisive.  So  are  also  his  quotations  and  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  neither  the  primitive  chris- 
tians nor  the  early  reformers  believed  in  there 
being  any  peculiar  holiness  or  sanctity  in  the 
First-day  of  the  week,  then,  as  now,  called  diet 
Solis  or  Sunday.  He  cites  Luther  and  Calvin, 
Cranmer  and  Knox,  and  presents  their  unequivo- 
cal testimony  in  support  of  this  position.  He  also 
gives  the  declarations  of  Barclay  and  Penn  as  au- 
thoritative evidence  of  this  christian  truth,  and 
likewise  several,  esteemed  as  eminent  divines  in 
the  Church  of  England,  all  supporting  the  same 
view;  all  which  is  satisfactory  as  spreading  cor- 
rect opinions  on  this  controverted  subject  among 
the  people. 

But  we  fear  that  the  inference  drawn  from  his 
statement,  that  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  re- 
lative to  secular  employment  on  the  First-day  of 
he  week,  was  intended  to  restrict  the  citizens, 
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only  from  carrying  on  their  regular  occupations, 
may  be  that  they  can  engage  in  any  mechanical 
labour  or  mercantile  transaction  on  that  day,  pro- 
vided it  differs  from  that  which  they  pursue  on 
other  days  of  the  week,  and  thus  we  may  have  it 
but  little  distinguished  by  cessation  from  labour. 
Nor  can  we  admit  his  attempt  to  prove  that,  be- 
cause the  running  of  the  cars  will  accommodate 
some,  by  carrying  them  to  their  places  of  worship, 
and  others,  by  affording  the  means  for  escaping 
from  the  city  to  the  country,  it  is  therefore  a 
work  of  mercy  or  necessity,  has  force  enough  to 
overcome  the  objections  on  account  of  its  pro- 
moting a  disregard  of  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  its 
agency  in  further  demoralizing  the  irreligious 
portion  of  the  community. 

We  are  convinced  that  loss  has  been  sustained 
in  regard  to  a  proper  estimate  being  placed  by  the 
community  generally  on  the  complete  devotion  of 
one  day  in  seven  to  rest  for  man  and  beast,  and  to 
the  duties  of  public  worship  and  other  religious 
acts,  by  the  promulgation  of  unscriptural  and  un- 
sound sentiments  relative  to  the  authority  for  ob- 
serving the  First  day  of  the  week,  and  a  peculiar 
sanctity  being  attached  to  it.  With  the  open 
bible  and  the  general  ability  to  read  it,  the  un- 
authorized assumptions  and  the  far-fetched  infer- 
ences on  which  this  Judaizing  theory  rests,  are 
readily  detected  by  the  people;  and  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  what  they  justly  attribute  to  priestcraft, 
they  are  liable  to,  and  have  run  into  an  opposite 
extreme  :  we  think  the  present  infringement  on 
the  quiet  that  has  heretofore  reigned  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  First  day  of  the  week,  is  greatly  at- 
tributable to  this  cause. 

It  is  sorrowful  to  see  that  in  our  own  religious  So- 
ciety— which  from  its  rise  has  never  acknowledged 
any  moral  or  religious  obligation  to  observe  one  day 
more  than  another,  except  as  agreed  on  by  chris- 
tians generally,  and  recognized  by  the  law  of  the 
land — many,  in  imitation  of  other  professors,  have 
adopted  the  use  of  the  word  Sabbath  to  designate 
the  First-day  of  the  week.  Did  we  as  scrupulously 
adhere  to  truthful  language  as  our  profession  calls 
for,  and  were  we  as  anxious  as  we  ought  to  be  to 
maintain  and  spread  correct  views  of  the  gospel 
dispensation  among  others,  we  are  persuaded  this 
would  not  be  the  case.  The  Jewish  Sabbath 
having  been  fulfilled  by  Christ — who  alone  is  the 
believer's  rest — and  passed  away,  and  neither 
Christ  nor  his  apostles  having  given  any  command 
or  recommended  the  observance  of  any  one  day 
more  than  another,  the  use  of  the  term  Sabbath, 
as  applied  to  the  First-day  of  the  week,  conveys 
an  erroneous  idea,  and  is  therefore  untruthful. 
But  while  we  believe  there  is  nothing  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament  that  can  be  correctly  con 
strued  as  an  injunction  for  the  christian  to  set 
one  day  in  seven  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
Creator,  and  that  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  heart  are,  to  sanctify  every  day  alike  by 
obedience  to  and  the  heartfelt  worship  of  the 
Almighty,  we  nevertheless  are  fully  convinced 
that  the  general  observance  of  one  day  in  seven 
for  public  worship,  &c,  as  practised  in  christian 
nations,  is  a  wise  provision,  highly  promotive  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  people,  and  should  not  be 
disregarded  but  for  works  of  necessity  and  charity. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Dispatches  from  Rome  announce  that  the 
Pope,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  France,  has  or- 
dered the  release  of  all  the  Garibaldians  who  were  taken 
prisoners  during  the  late  campaign.  Transports  have 
been  ordered  to  proceed  from  Toulon  for  Civita  Vecchia 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  French  troops.  It 
is  reported  that  Galibaldi  is  tying  seriously  ill  in  prison 
at  Varignano. 

It  is  stated  that  the  government  of  Bavaria  and  the 


Pope  have  both  acceded  to  the  proposed  European  con- 
ference on  the  Roman  question.  It  has  also  been  ac- 
ceded to  by  Italy  and  by  Wurtemburg.  The  Conference 
is  to  meet  at  Munich  on  the  12lh  of  next  month.  The 
Austrian  government  has  signified  its  willingness  to  join 
in  the  conference.  Lord  Stanley  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  thai  England  had  been  invited  to  join  a  gen- 
eral European  Conference,  but  had  refused  to  do  so, 
unless  a  distinct  plan  of  action  was  first  proposed.  Lord 
Stanley  thought  that  participation  in  such  a  Congress 
would  only  add  to  the  responsibilities  of  England,  with- 
out doing  any  good. 

The  French  Emperor  made  a  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Chambers,  which  is  pacific  in  its  tone.  The  speech 
refers  to  Italian  and  German  affairs  and  questions  of 
domestic  reform.  It  is  praised  by  the  London  Times  as 
peaceful,  liberal,  and  sensible.  He  disavows  all  wish  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Germany. 

The  British  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  19th  inst. 
The  Queen  was  not  present.  A.  Royal  Commissioner 
read  the  speech  from  the  throne  in  substance  as  follows: 
King  Theodore  having  rejected  all  demands  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  release  of  her  subjects,  cruelly  and  with- 
out just  cause  imprisoned  by  him,  her  majesty  had  no 
alternative  but  to  send  a  military  expedition  to  Abys- 
sinia, and  reference  is  made  to  the  supply  bills  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  expenses.  The  invasion  of  the  Papal 
States  is  now  over,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  will  soon  withdraw  his  forces  from 
Italy,  and  avoid  unfriendly  relations  with  Victor  Em- 
manuel. 

Fenianism  has  been  repressed  in  Ireland,  but  has 
taken  the  form  of  organized  outrage  and  murder  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  must  also  be  suppressed  by  the  firm  fulfil- 
ment of  the  laws,  and  by  the  loyalty  of  the  people. 

The  Queen's  speech  concludes  with  the  promise  that 
her  government  will  bring  before  Parliament  reform  bills 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  other  domestic  measures 
of  an  important  character. 

The  English  government  is  not  in  any  way  bound  to 
guarantee  the  bonds  of  the  Inter-oceanic  Railway,  in  the 
country  of  Honduras. 

Dr.  Livingstone  is  now  known  to  have  been  alive  and 
well,  in  Central  Africa,  in  the  Fourth  month  last. 

Three  convicted  Fenians  named  Allen,  Larken,  and 
Gould,  were  executed  in  Manchester  on  the  23d  inst. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  though  he  has  declined  to 
adopt  the  course  advised  by  France,  is  endeavoring  to 
restore  tranquility  and  peace  to  Candia. 

Winter  has  fairly  set  in  at  Petersburg,  Russia.  The 
river  Neva  is  frozen  over,  and  navigation  between  Lake 
Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is  closed. 

Consols,  on  the  23d,  94f  U.  S.  5-20's,  73§.  The 
Liverpool  market  for  breadstuffs  was  quiet.  Cotton, 
8\d.  for  uplands,  8%d.  for  Orleans 

The  allied  forces  in  the  Paraguayan  war  have  taken 
Pelar,  as  reported.  The  Paraguayans  lost  286,  killed 
and  captured.  A  battle  was  fought  near  San  Solano, 
on  the  3d  ult,  in  which  the  Paraguayans  were  again 
defeated. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  fortieth  Congress 
reassembled  at  Washington  on  the  21st,  according  to 
adjournment.  The  House  is  now  constituted  with  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  members,  and  the  Senate  with 
fifty-four.  In  the  Senate  the  Republicans  number  42 
to  12  Democrats,  the  House  has  144  Republicans  and 
49  of  the  Opposition.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution the  regular  session  commences  early  in  the 
Twelfth  month,  and  it  is  supposed  but  little  business 
will  be  attempted  until  after  the  regular  session  begins. 
Sundry  resolutions  were  introduced  in  both  Houses,  and 
they  adjourned  from  the  21st  to  the  25th.  It  is  believed 
at  Washington  that  the  tax  on  cotton  will  be  repealed. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  201. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  now  finished  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  528  miles  west  from  Omaha.  It  is 
intended  to  prosecute  the  work  during  the  winter  when- 
ever the  weather  will  permit. 

Alabama. — The  Reconstruction  Convention  has  im- 
posed an  additional  tax.  The  bill  of  rights  declares 
that  all  persons  and  classes  in  the  State  who  may  be 
declared  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  declared  citi- 
zens of  Alabama.  None  can  be  convicted  of  treason 
except  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  upon  his  confession  in  open  court.  Those 
convicted  of  treason  are  not  allowed  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. All  who,  on  being  pardoned  by  the  President 
had  to  enter  the  plea  of  pardon  and  guilty,  are  disfran- 
chised to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand. 

The  article  of  the  constitution  on  the  judiciary,  as  re- 
ported, provides  that  the  Governor  shall  appoint  all  the 
judges  of  the  several  courts  ;  the  solicitors  and  chancel- 
lors, to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  magistrates 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  but  the  Legislature 


may  change  the  manner  of  appointing  them.  The  cht 
cellors  shall  appoint  the  registers,  and  the  judges  8 
point  the  clerks  of  the  several  courts.  The  term  of 
these  officers  shall  be  six  years. 

The  appointment  of  judicial  officers  is  provided  for 
order  to  prevent  the  elections  being  controlled  by  i 
colored  voters. 

Louisiana. — The  State  Convention  met  at  New  Orlef 
on  the  23d.  A  majority  of  the  delegates  are  coloi 
men,  and  it  was  supposed  they  would  elect  a  coloi 
President. 

North  Carolina. — The  registered  voters  in  this  St: 
number  174,717,  viz.,  whites,  103,060,  and  blacks,  7 
657.    A  large  majority  has  voted  for  a  convention. 

South  Carolina. — The  total  registry  is  125,336, 
which  the  blacks  have  79,585,  and  the  whites  45,7 
In  this  State  also  a  convention  will  be  held. 

Pensions. — The  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  at  the 
quest  of  an  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department,  has  fi 
uished  a  report  showing  that  the  whole  number  of  f 
plications  for  pensions,  by  reason  of  casualties  in  1i 
late  war,  was  287,472.  Of  this  number  209,628  hf 
been  finally  acted  on,  and  67,915  are  suspended  for  i 
ditional  evidence,  and  9929  are  awaiting  action  in  th 
order. 

The  Indians. — The  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Commission 
to  hold  treaties  with  the  northern  tribes  at  Laramie  f 
North  Platte,  were  only  partially  successful.  At  I 
Laramie  a  few  Indians  attended  and  were  willing 
make  a  treaty,  but  the  Commissioners  advised  them 
wait  until  spring  when  another  effort  will  be  madt 
hold  a  council  with  all  the  northern  tribes.  At  No 
Platte  no  Indians  appeared  up  to  the  23d  of  Eleve 
month,  and  the  Commissioners  separated. 

Prairie  Fires  were  recently  general  over  a  large  p 
of  the  west.  In  western  and  northern  Missouri  i 
Kansas,  many  farms  were  devastated,  and  imme 
amounts  of  property  destroyed.  The  swamps  of  soutb 
Missouri  were  said  to  be  a  mass  of  fire,  and  along 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  a  distance  of  100  miles, 
prairies  were  at  one  time  burning.  A  general  rait 
extinguish  the  fires  were  greatly  desired  by  the  inha  51 
tants. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotai 
on  the  23d  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  107f ;  d: 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  10 If.  Superfine  State  flour, 
a  $8.85  Shipping  Ohio,  $9.50  a  $10  50;  Califor 
flour,  $12  50  a  $13.50  ;  St.  Louis,  $10.50  a  $15.  Wl 
Gennessee  wheat,  $2.81.  Canada  barley,  $1.60.  West 
oats,  80  cts.  Rye,  $1.67.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1 
a  $1.36.  Cotton,  17J  a  18£  cts.  Philadelphia. — Sqj 
fine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.50  ;  finer  brands  $9  a  $14.  ] 
wheat,  $2.40  a  $2.55.  Rye,  $1.72  a  $1.75.  Yel 
corn,  $1.43  a  $1.45.  Oats,  75  a  78  cts.  Clover-si 
$7.50  a  $8.  Timothy,  $2.50  a  $2.60.  Flaxseed,!; 
a  $2.50.  Cincinnati — New  corn  in  the  ear,  70  a  72 
Oats,  62  a  64  cts.  Middlings  cotton,  15£  cts.  Chid 
—No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.72.  Corn,  87  a  90  cts.  I 
$1.36.  St.  Louis. — Spring  wheat,  $1.75  a  $1.85  ;  chi 
winter,  $2.40  a  $2.58.  Old  corn,  97  a  $1 ;  new,  i 
98  cts.  Oats,  67  a  69  cts.  New  Orleans. — Fair  sui 
Hf ;  prime,  13^  cts.  Yellow  corn,  $1.10.  Oats,  1 
78  cts.  Baltimore. — Prime  red  wheat,  $2.55  a  $2 
Yellow  corn,  $1.35  a  $1.37.    Oats,  70  a  73  cts. 
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NOTICE. 


A  suitable  Friend  and  bis  wife  are  wanted  to  suj 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the  ( 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Ca 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  tl 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Phi 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ,  P 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phila 


Died,  on  the  5th  of  EleveDth  month,  1867,  Abig 
Scull,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age.  "  Blessed  are 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  Yea,  si 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  I 
their  works  do  follow  tbem." 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  last,  at  the  r 

dence  of  his  mother  in  Delaware  county,  Henry  Sha 
less,  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  a 
42  years. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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Gold  Beating. 
ie  origin  of  this  art  is  Dot  known,  but  it  seems 
i  of  some  antiquity.  It  was  known  in  Greece, 
is  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  ancient  Peru- 
i  made  very  thin  sheets  of  gold  and  nailed 
i  together  on  the  walls  of  their  temples.  On 
lofEos  of  the  Theban  mummies  specimens  of 
nal  leaf  are  met  with  where  the  gold  is  in  so 
a  state  that  it  resembles  modern  gilding, 
art  seems  to  have  been  practised  in  India,  as 
!  are  rude  specimens  of  gilding  at  Tippo 
b's  palace  at  Bangalore, 
ie  thickness  of  the  leaf  is  spoken  of  by  Martial 
ie  a  vapor,  and  by  Lucretius  it  is  compared 
spider's  web.  From  a  description  by  Plin}, 
oman  gilding,  the  thinness  of  the  leaf  bore 
•mparison  with  that  of  the  modern  gold  beater, 
is  account  an  ounce  of  gold  was  made  into 
i  hundred  and  fifty  leaves,  each  four  fingers 
•e.  This  is  about  three  times  the  thickness 
e  leaf  now  in  common  use;  but  some  quali- 
ire  so  thin  that  two  hundred  and  ninety 
sand  sheets  make  a  pile  only  one  inch  in 
it;  and  specimens  have  been  made  only  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  and  five- 
redths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  is  one 
sand  two  hundred  times  thinner  than  ordinary 
ing  paper.  The  thinest  gold  leaf  of  French 
ifacture  is  not  thicker  than  the  four  hundred 
ighty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  that  of  the 
ish  is  about  the  three  hundred  thousandth 

prepare  the  gold  for  beating  it  is  melted  in 
ok  lead  crucible,  with  borax,  in  a  wind  fur- 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  in  perfect  fusion  it  is 
'd  into  an  iron  ingot  mould  six  or  eight 
s  long,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  pre- 
ly  greased,  and  heated  so  as  to  make  the 
e  run  aDd  smoke,  but  not  so  as  to  flame, 
i  the  gold  is  fixed  and  solid,  it  is  made  red 

0  burn  off  the  unctuous  matter,  and  then 

1  into  a  long  plate,  which  is  further  extend- 
passing  it  between  polished  steel  rollers  till 

lomes  no  thicker  than  a  ribbon  or  a  sheet  of 
.  The  plate,  or  ribbon  as  it  is  called,  is 
illy  divided  by  compasses  and  cut  by  shears 
qual  square  pieces;  each  of  these  pieces  is 
worked  by  hammer  on  the  anvil  till  it  is 
ich  square,  and  is  then  annealed  to  correct 
gidity  acquired  by  the  forging  and  flatting 
each  piece  weighing  about  six  grains,  and 
.ore,  in  this  state,  being  about  one  seven 


hundred  and  sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  weighing  two  ounces, 
the  quantity  commonly  operated  on  at  a  time. 

These  are  now  to  be  extended  by  beating;  and 
to  effect  this  it  is  necessary  to  interpose  some 
smooth  body  between  them  and  the  hammer  for 
the  purpose  of  softening  the  blow  and  defending 
the  gold  from  its  immediate  action,  as  also  to 
place  between  every  two  of  the  plates  some  inter- 
mediate substance,  which,  while  it  prevents  their 
uniting  together,  may  suffer  them  to  extend  freely. 
These  objects  are  attained  by  means  of  certain 
animal  membranes  ;  these  are  of  three  kinds,  and 
used  for  different  purposes  :  First,  the  outside 
cover  is  commouly  parchment,  made  of  sheepskin  ; 
secondly,  for  interlaying  with  the  gold  in  the  early 
state  of  the  process  they  use  fine  vellum  made  of 
calfskin ;  and,  thirdly,  for  the  later  part  of  tbe 
operation  they  use  the  intestines  of  oxen,  which 
are  slit  open  and  prepared  for  this  purpose  only, 
and  hence  called  gold-beater's  skin. 

The  manufacture  of  this  article  is  a  secret 
which,  it  is  said,  only  five  men  in  the  world  now 
know.  The  art  of  preparing  it  has  brought  a  for- 
tune to  the  manufacturers.  Wickstead,  of  Lon- 
don, attained  the  highest  perfection  in  the  art  in 
the  last  generation,  and  promised  to  leave  the 
secret  to  a  relative  at  his  death-bed.  In  bis  dying 
gasp  he  called  the  relative  to  his  side  to  open  the 
mystery,  but  died,  and  it  remained  still  a  secret. 
F.  Puckridge,  of  London,  is  the  most  celebrated 
maker  now.  With  great  perseverance  and  ex- 
pense he  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  art.  He 
has  promised,  it  is  said,  to  reveal  the  secret  to  his 
nephew. 

The  bed  on  which  tbe  gold  is  beaten  is  a  smooth 
block  of  black  marble,  weighing  from  three  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  pounds,  about  nine  inches 
square  on  the  upper  surface,  fitted  into  a  wooden 
frame  two  feet  square,  so  that  the  frame  and 
marble  surface  are  one  level.  The  back  and  both 
sio.es  are  furnished  with  a  high  ledge,  and  the 
front,  which  is  open,  has  a  leather  flap  fastened  to 
it,  which  the  goldbeater  uses  as  an  apron  for  pre- 
serving the  fragments  of  the 'gold  which  may  fall 
off.  The  only  tools  are  three  hammers  having 
round  and  somewhat  convex  faces;  the  first  or 
heaviest,  called  the  cutch  hammer,  is  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  weighs  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-five  pounds;  the  second  is  called  the  shoder- 
ing  hammer,  and  weighs  about  twelve  pounds, 
having  the  same  diameter;  and  the  third,  still 
nearly  of  the  same  diameter,  weighs  about  ten 
pounds.  The  square  pieces  of  gold — one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number — above  mentioned,  are  inter- 
laid with  leaves  of  vellum  about  three  or  four 
inches  square,  one  leaf  being  laid  between  every 
two,  and  about  twenty  more  are  laid  on  the  out- 
side, over  these  is  drawn  a  parchment  case  open 
at  both  ends,  and  over  these  another  in  a  contrary 
direction,  so  that  the  vellum  and  plates  of  gold 
are  kept  tight  and  close.  The  whole  is  then 
beaten  alternately  with  the  right  and  left  hands, 
with  the  heaviest  of  the  three  hammers,  which 
rebounds  by  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  and  saves 
the  labor  of  lifting,  till  the  gold  is  extended  to 
the  breadth  of  the  vellum.    Each  leaf  is  then 


taken  out  by  a  delicate  pair  of  whitewood  pincers, 
and  cut  into  four  pieces  with  a  steel  knife,  and 
put  between  the  skins  of  a  "  shoder,"  four  and  a 
half  inches  square  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  containing  about  seven  hundred  skins, 
which  have  been  worn  out  in  the  finishing  process. 
The  beating  is  then  repeated  with  the  lighter 
hammer  for  two  hours.  As  the  gold  will  spread 
unequally,  the  "  shoder"  is  beaten  upon  after  the 
larger  leaves  have  reached  the  edges.  The  effect 
of  this  is,  that  the  larger  leaves  come  out  of  the 
edges  in  a  state  of  dust.  This  allows  time  for 
the  smaller  leaves  to  reach  the  full  size  of  the 
"shoder,"  thus  producing  a  general  evenness  of 
the  size  of  the  leaves. 

Each  leaf  is  again  cut  into  four  pieces,  and 
placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  mould  composed 
of  about  nine  hundred  of  the  finest  skins,  five 
inches  square  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick; 
this  is  the  last  and  most  difficult  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess;  and  on  the  fineness  of  the  skin  and  judg- 
ment of  the  workman  the  perfection  and  thinness 
of  the  leaf  of  gold  depend.  During  the  first  hour 
the  hammer  is  allowed  to  fall  principally  upon 
the  centre  of  tbe  mould.  This  causes  gaping 
cracks  upon  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  the  sides  of 
which  readily  coalesce  and  unite  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  the  union  after  being  beaten  upon. 
At  the  second  hour,  when  the  gold  is  about  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  it  for  the  first  time  permits  the  trans- 
mission of  the  rays  of  light.  In  pure  gold,  or 
gold  but  slightly  alloyed,  the  green  rays  are  trans- 
mitted ;  and  in  gold  highly  alloyed  with  silver 
the  pale  violet  rays  pass.  The  mould  then  re- 
quires in  all  about  four  hours'  beating  with  a 
seven-pound  hammer,  when  the  gold  will  have 
arrived  at  the  ordinary  thinness  for  the  gold  leaf 
of  commerce.  It  is  tben  taken  out  of  the  mould, 
and  the  rough  edges  are  cut  off  by  slips  of  rafan 
fixed  in  parallel  grooves  of  an  instrument  called 
a  "  wagon,"  the  leaf  to  be  laid  on  a  leather  cushion 
for  that  purpose.  The  leaves  thus  prepared  are 
placed  in  a  book  capable  of  holding  twenty-five 
leaves  each,  which  have  been  rubbed  over  with 
red  ochre,  to  prevent  the  gold  clinging  to  the 
paper. 

The  dryness  of  tbe  cutch,  shoder  and  mould  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  importance.  They  require  to 
be  hot-pressed  every  time  they  are  used,  although 
they  may  be  used  daily,  to  remove  the  moisture 
which  they  acquire  from  the  atmosphere,  except 
in  extremely  frosty  weather,  when  they  acquire 
so  little  moisture  that  then  a  difficulty  arises  from 
their  over-dryness ;  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold  is 
diminished,  and  it  spreads  very  slowly  under  the 
hammer.  Ou  the  contrary,  if  the  cutch  or  sho- 
der be  damp,  the  gold  will  become  that  which  is 
technically  termed  hollow  or  sieve-like — that  is 
it  is  pierced  with  innumerable  small  holes;  and 
in  the  moulds  in  its  more  attenuated  state,  it  be- 
comes reduced  to  a  pulverulent  state.  This  con- 
dition is  more  easily  produced  in  alloyed  gold  than 
in  fine  gold. 

It  is  necessary  that  each  skin  of  the  mould 
should  be  rubbed  over  with  caloined  gypsum  each 
time  the  mould  may  be  used,  in  order  to  prevent 
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the  adhesion  of  the  gold  to  the  surface  of  the  skin 
in  the  process  of  beating. 

Gold  used  for  beating  is  never  quite  pure,  be- 
cause pure  gold  is  too  ductile  to  be  worked  be- 
tween the  goldbeater's  skin  ;  the  finest  gold  for 
the  purpose  has  three  grains  of  alloy  in  the  ounce, 
and  the  coarsest  twelve  grains.  But  in  general, 
the  alloy  is  about  six  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  one- 
eightieth  part."  The  alloy  is  silver  or  copper,  or 
both,  and  the  color  produced  is  of  various  tints 
accordingly.  Two  ounces  and  two  pennyweights 
of  gold  are  delivered  by  the  foreman  to  the  work- 
man, who,  if  skilful,  will  return  twenty  thousand 
leaves,  or  eighty  books,  together  with  one  ounce 
and  six  pennyweights  of  cuttings. 

The  leaf  in  this  perfection  is  so  thin  that  a  hair 
of  the  head  falling  in  between  the  leaves  and  the 
tool  will  cut  ten  or  twelve  of  the  leaves.  And,  al- 
though this  leaf  is  the  thinnest  substance  known 
to  science  it  is  perfectly  airtight. 

SILVER  LEAF. 

We  have  seen  that  the  gold-beater  cannot  mix 
a  considerable  quantity  of  alloy  with  the  gold 
without  destroying  its  ductility,  but  a  means  has 
been  devised  of  producing  what  is  called  parti 
gold  leaf,  the  basis  of  which  is  silver,  and  which 
has  only  a  superficial  coat  of  gold  on  one  side. 
This  is  done  by  placing  a  thick  leaf  of  silver  and 
a  much  thinner  leaf  of  gold  one  upon  the  other. 
Being  heated  and  pressed  together  they  unite,  and 
being  then  submitted  to  a  process  in  every  re- 
spect similar  to  the  one  above  described,  the  gold, 
though  in  quantity  only  about  one-fourth  of  that 
of  the  silver,  is  found  everywhere  to  cover  it,  the 
extension  of  the  latter  keeping  pace  with  that  of 
the  former. 

By  the  above  process  silver  is  beaten.  Though 
much  less  malleable  than  gold,  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  beaten  out  to  cover  a  greater  surface  than 
the  same  weight  of  gold,  in  consequence  of  its 
greater  bulk  for  the  same  weight.  But  the  in- 
ferior value  of  the  metal  does  not  render  it  com- 
mercially desirable  to  bestow  so  much  labor  upon 
it.  Copper,  tin,  zinc,  palladium,  lead,  cadmium, 
platinum,  and  alluminium  can  be  beaten  into 
thin  leaves,  but  not  to  the  tenuity  of  gold  or 
silver. 

Dentists'  gold  is  gold  leaf  carried  no  further  in 
the  process  than  that  of  the  cutch,  and  should  be 
perfectly  pure  gold. 

The  fragments  of  the  gold-beaters'  table  are  not 
lost,  but  may  be  melted  over,  or  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shell  gold,  used  by  gilders  and  illu- 
miners,  and  with  which  gold  letters  are  written. 
They  are  generally  put  to  the  latter  use.  The 
process  of  preparing  shell  gold  from  these  frag- 
ments is  interesting.  It  is  made  by  grinding  the 
gold  fragments  with  honey,  and  afterwards  sepa- 
rating the  honey  from  the  powdered  gold  by  means 
of  water.  When  the  honey  is  washed  away  the 
gold  may  be  put  on  paper  or  kept  in  shells — 
whence  its  name.  When  it  is  used  it  is  commonly 
diluted  with  gum  water. 

The  ordinary  size  of  a  leaf  of  gold  is  three  and 
three-eighths  inches  for  the  production  of  two 
thousand  leaves,  of  which,  from  eighteen  to  nine- 
teen pennyweights  of  gold  were  allowed  to  the 
workmen  fifty  years  since,  in  London;  but  now, 
owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
skin  and  superior  skill  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men, not  more  than  an  average  of  sixteen  penny- 
weights is  required,  and  with  very  skilful  work- 
men it  is  sometimes  accomplished  with  fourteen 
pennyweights.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  any  test  of  the  extreme  malleability  of  gold;  it 
is  only  the  point  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  attain 
for  commercial  purposes. 


The  United  States  is  becoming  the  great  market 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  gold  leaf.  It  is 
now  more  extensively  used  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  bookbinding,  gilding 
frames,  ornamenting  of  steamers,  churches,  places 
of  amusement  and  saloons,  it  is  used  extravagantly 
with  us. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  are  thirty  estab- 
lishments for  the  manufacture  of  gold  leaf,  only 
five  of  which,  however,  are  on  an  extensive  scale. 
There  are  altogether  sixty  minor  establishments 
in  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  comprising  Newark, 
Jersey  City,  Williamsburgh  and  East  New  York. 
The  beaters  of  New  York  purchase  their  material 
principally  from  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  in  bars 
twenty- four  carats  fine. 

Some  purchase  their  gold  from  the  refiners  in 
this  city.  Many  buy  up  old  English  sovereigns, 
but  the  principal  dealers  will  not  purchase  them, 
because  this  gold  is  but  twenty-two  carats  fine. 

The  manufacture  in  New  York  hardly  keeps 
pace  with  the  demand,  which  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. A  large  quantity  of  gold  leaf  is  im- 
ported to  this  country  from  abroad,  but  the 
American  manufacture  is  fully  equal,  and  by  some 
considered  to  be  superior,  to  any  foreign  importa- 
tion.— E.  Post. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

In  1838  the  meetings  for  discipline,  which  had 
been  suspended  for  some  years  were  revived,  and 
more  young  Friends  received  into  membership. 
The  continued  emigration  to  America,  tended  to 
reduce  their  numbers,  though  the  vacant  places 
were  supplied  by  fresh  convincements. 

In  1839  Elias  Tasted,  under  date  4th  mo.  4th, 
writes  thus  :  "  It  is  at  all  times  pleasing  to  hear 
from  true  Friends,  and  of  their  welfare;  but  sor- 
rowful to  hear  of  their  decay  and  falling  away 
from  the  truth,  and  of  the  great  harm  such  do  to 
the  true  seekers  after  the  way  to  Zion  ;  and,  above 
all,  that  the  great  name  of  the  Lord  should  thus 
be  dishonored. 

"  Ah  !  how  great  sorrow  does  it  cause  to  the 
true  laborers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  to  look  on 
those  who  once  were  called  disciples,  when  they 
become  scattered  by  the  enemy,  and  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  May  those  who  behold  such 
instances  with  sorrow  and  distress,  be  stedfast  and 
faithful  in  maintaining  the  Lord's  standard,  even 
although  they  may  be  standing  alone,  and  none  to 
help  them. 

"  Oh  !  how  many  times  have  we  felt  ourselves 
as  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  where  we  must  sit 
alone,  sorrowing  as  a  dove  which  has  lost  her 
mate." 

"  Friends  here  are  few,  yet  there  is  an  increase; 
and  some  are  brought  amongst  us  by  conviction  ; 
yet  the  grand  adversary,  like  Pharoah  with  his 
army,  is  striving  to  catch,  and  bring  them  back 
again  into  bondage. 

"  The  governor  of  this  town  has  sued  me  at  law, 
two  or  three  times,  because  I  cannot  pay  to  their 
school,  because  of  the  kind  of  books  (the  Lutheran 
Catechism,  &c.)  which  they  keep  to  teach  the 
children  by,  and  some  other  considerations. 

"  I  was  also  sued  many  years  since,  for  not 
burying  my  children  in  their  graveyard.  It 
amounted  to  between  three  and  four  pounds 
(English),  but  they  never  took  the  whole  of  it. 

"  These  things  are  all  as  nothing,  so  long  as  our 
dear  Lord  does  not  withdraw  his  grace  from  us ; 
for  if  he  did,  all  would  be  lost. 

"  My  health  is  lately  a  little  better,  and  I  feel 
a  desire  to  see  some  of  you  once  more.  I  desire 
so  to  live  before  my  God,  that  in  his  love  I  may 


always  continue  to  remember  my  brethren  acl  ] 
sisters,  who  are  travelling  through  this  wildernejl 
of  proving  and  affliction.  May  such  seek  aft  1 1 
the  eternal  crown.  May  the  times  of  darkneii 
never  be  such  as  to  separate  us  from  this,  is  tl 
desire  of  thy  affectionate  friend,  Elias  Tasted."  M 

Fifth  mo.  23d,  1840.  Elias  Tasted  writes  toll 
Friend  of  Newcastle,  England:  "  Soren  ErickselJ 
of  Stagland,  lives  24  English  miles  northwarcH 
over  the  water.  He  has  a  wife  and  six  childrej 
all  of  his  mind.  He  keeps  weekly  meetings  J 
his  house.  He  has  been  sued  by  law  for  not  ball 
tizing  two  children  ;  and  one  horse,  six  cows,  ai 
some  sheep,  have  been  distrained,  which  al 
nearly  all  the  cattle  that  he  possesses.  They  sm 
worth  £13  English  [$65.]  They  are  not  sold  vl 
(but  were  sold)  except  the  sheep.  We  keep  meiji 
ings  up  stairs  in  my  house,  twice  on  First  daiil 
and  have  two  evening  meetings  during  the  weejJ 
The  meeting  for  discipline  is  held  every  t« 
months,  and  the  queries  respecting  Friends'  prill 
ciples  are  read  amongst  us.  Our  meetings  im 
worship  are  mostly  held  in  silence.  We  ha  I 
plenty  of  Friends'  books  in  English,  which  I  re  |  j 
and  interpret  to  my  friends  and  others  ;  and  oft 1 1 
have  they  caused  the  tears  to  run  from  their  eyjl 
May  the  peace  of  Zion  be  amongst  all  of  you  w  j  I 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  following  lively  little  letter  is  from  Er  1 
Rasmussen,  one  of  the  Friends  of  Stavanger,  ;m 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Barcla ;|1 
Apology,  in  the  Danish  language  : 

"  4th  mo.  14th,  1842  J 

"  Beloved  Friend, — thou  art  thanked  heartljii 
for  the  book  sent  me  *  *  *  I  am  infirm,  yet  » 
dress  thee  a  few  words;  for  we  may  not  see  ea  I 
other  in  this  life,  but  believe  1  have  fellowslH: 
with  you  in  spirit. 

"  We,  in  this  strange  land,  are  far  separal  ■ 
from  one  another,  and  from  you;  but  when  we  m 
our  Heavenly  Father's  will,  we  have  confiden  la: 
that  when  our  time  here  in  this  world  is  done,  1 
shall  be  gathered  together  into  our  Heaveijjj 
Father's  presence  with  gladness.  The  love  tm 
respect  shown  to  the  poor  Friends  in  Norwj  l 
convinces  me  that  we  are  one  spiritual  fami  i 
when  one  member  feels  for  the  other,  it  is  t|« 
love  which  the  Lord  Jesus  describes  '  By  tjtt 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if «« 
have  love  to  one  another.' 

"  My  low  moments  are  often  enlivened  b;i  H: 
hope  that  should  I  never  see  you  in  this  life,  Ji  1 
may,  by  an  upright  walk,  find  communion  in  Jrl 
heavenly  life.  I  feel  love  and  regard  flow  to  111 
Salute  all  the  Friends.  From  a  feeble  Friend  lilt 
Norway,  who  desires  the  grace  of  God  for  you :  II  ji 
for  himself.  Ener  Rasmussen.' j  i 

In  1844,  the  same  Friend  writes  :  '-Here  is  |b< 
any  sounding  instrument,  as  a  minister  of  the  Hj: 
ciety,  in  our  religious  meetings  ;  but  the  soundi  |, 
in  our  silent  gatherings,  is  a  low  sigh  or  groaii) 
the  outward  ear,  and  tears  rolling  down  Frieij  I: 
cheeks  to  the  outward  eye;  which,  I  believ<jsli 
that  sacrifice  which  the  Lord,  to  this  day,  \ 
ciously  accepts.    And  we  have  a  hope  that  a  »< 
of  greater  clearness,  or  brightness,  will  arise  in  6t 
Lord's  time. 

"  We  hope  it  will  be  cause  of  gladness  to  a 
to  hear  that  the  Lord  is  at  work  among  the  pe  e 
of  this  town,  in  our  apprehension,  more  than  h  jM 
tofore.  Amongst  the  young  people,  some  are 
clining  to  attend  our  meeting,  and  others  e 
enquiring  after  the  true  way,  which  is  caus  >f 
gladness  to  us."  ( 

Endre  Dahl,  a  young  Friend  who  had  s]  it 
some  months  in  England  during  the  p'rev-w 
year,  studying  the  English  language,  writes  t  s, 
10th  mo.  18th,  1844  :  "  It  rejoices  me  that  I  i  « 
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'orm  thee  and  thy  Friends  that  we  experience  a 
>wth  in  our  little  society;  many  attend  our  as- 
nbly  who  appear  to  be  touched  by  the  tender 
iviction  of  the  Divine  Witness  in  their  own 
lis.  They  have  found  no  true  peace  in  their 
mer  ceremonial  worship;  and  although  we  have 
minister  who  (speaks)  to  our  outward  ear,  yet 
believe  the  Bishop  of  our  souls  is  often  present 
ongstus;  and  we  have  learned  the  necessity 
ich  is  laid  upon  us,  as  a  christian  body,  not  to 
ce  our  dependence  upon  man.  Some  of  the 
ling  convinced  Friends  appear  to  be  very  ardent 
their  spirit,  and  a  great  love  is  felt  towards  them, 
e  are  persuaded  they  are  not  convinced  of  men, 
t  by  Divine  Grace  alone,  which  called  them  out 
Egypt  spiritually,  and  by  the  light  of  Christ, 
iich  shined  unto  them,  and  showed  them  which 
y  they  should  go.  And  thus  have  we  a  hope 
it  the  plants  which  the  Heavenly  Father  him- 
f  hath  planted,  will  bear  fruit.  I  believe  a 
itual  love  to  be  maintained  among  Friends  ;  and 
we  are  few  in  number,  we  appear  to  love  one 
jther  the  more ;  and  we  would  therefore  more 
1  the  want  of  the  conversation  of  a  single  one 
those  to  whom  the  affairs  of  the  society  are  their 
efest  concern. 

"We  also  feel  that  the  spirit  of  this  world 
ich  chokes  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom,  so  that  it 
irs  no  fruit.  The  Apostle  warns  us  not  to  be 
lformed  to  this  world.  So  ought  we,  according 
our  high  and  holy  profession,  to  be  very  self- 
lying  in  our  lives  and  conversation.  And  I 
oice  to  perceive  that  the  young  convinced 
iends  amongst  us,  have  their  attention  directed 
a  true  self-denial  in  their  apparel,  and  the  sim- 
city  which  the  Cross  of  Christ  led  Friends  into 
the  beginning." 

The  same  Friend,  7th  mo.  11th,  1845,  remarks: 
Although  the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  has  seen  fit 
1  useful  for  us  to  be  yet  in  want  of  such  quali- 
d  ministry,  notwithstanding  this  there  has  still 
en  some  added  to  the  church.  We  have  learned 
the  school  of  Christ  not  to  depend  upon  man, 
t  only  upon  the  Lord  Christ,  the  Bishop  of 
lis.  He  said  to  his  disciples,  '  I  am  among  you 
he  that  serveth.'  Let  us,  therefore,  examine 
rselves,  how  far  we  have  been  willing,  like 
ary,  to  sit  at  Christ's  feet,  choosing  that  good 
rt  which  should  not  be  taken  away  from  her; 
it  thus  he  may  thoroughly  purge  his  floor.  For 
iny  seem  willing  to  do  much  for  the  Lord,  who 
)  not  willing  to  separate  from  all  that  prevents 
3  work  of  the  Lord  going  forward. 
"  On  the  7th  of  last  month,  accompanied  by  my 
fe  and  other  two  Friends,  we  set  out  to  visit 
ne  Friends  and  others  who  profess  with  us, 
iog  at  a  distance  from  Stavanger.  We  took  a 
at  and  travelled  by  land  and  water  120  English 
les.  We  visited  many  pious  people,  and  dis- 
buted  tracts  amongst  them. 
"A  few  weeks  after  this,  we  made  another  visit 
sea  in  a  little  boat,  to  a  similar  class  of  persons, 
iich  was  to  our  own  edification.  In  both  these 
sits,  we  met  with  several  who  received  us  kindly; 
d  I  hope  some  of  them  will  turn  to  the  Lord 
sus  Christ." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Deep  Well. — A  late  American  traveller  after 
scribing  the  Saxon  fortress  of  Konigstein,  a  work 
great  extent  and  immense  strength,  situated  on 
ry  high  ground,  thus  speaks  of  its  celebrated 
11 :  "  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting 
iture  in  the  fort  is  an  immense  well,  which  has 
en  sunk  through  the  solid  rock  six  hundred 
it  in  depth  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  has, 
its  bottom,  sixty  feet  of  water.  Forty  years  of 
remitted  labor  were  spent  in  this  work,  neces- 


sary to  the  completion  of  the  impregnability  of  the 
fort,  for  without  a  supply  of  water  the  period  to 
which  the  resistance  of  a  siege  could  be  prolonged 
would  be  brief.  The  work  is  a  marvel  of  human 
industry  and  perseverance,  which  is  rendered  the 
more  appreciable  to  the  visitor  by  the  assistance 
of  a  portly  old  dame,  who,  while  you  are  gaziDg 
with  a  sense  of  awe  into  its  black  depths,  pours  a 
jug  of  water  over  its  curb,  which,  if  you  take  the 
trouble  to  time  it,  you  will  find  takes  seventeen 
seconds  to  reach  the  bottom.  Another  mode  of 
showing  the  great  depth  of  the  well  is  to  light  a 
curiously  constructed  lamp,  having  four  arms,  with 
burners  at  the  end  of  each  arm,  which  she  lowers 
by  means  of  a  small  cord  from  a  reel  arranged  for 
the  purpose. 

"The  fitful  glare  of  the  descending  light  upon 
the  moss  covered  and  deeply  stained  walls  enables 
one  to  obtain  a  still  more  realizing  sense  of  the 
huge  task  which  the  work  presented  to  its  pro- 
jectors. 

"  As  1  turned  and  left  the  precincts  and  de- 
scended to  the  peaceful  valley  below,  the  reflection 
was  once  more  forced  upon  my  mind,  as  it  has 
been  so  often,  during  my  stay  upon  this  side  of 
the  water,  what  a  different  spectacle  would  these 
long-inhabited  countries  present  to  the  world,  both 
in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view,  had  the 
vast  proportion  of  labor  and  expense  which  could 
have  been  so  well  spared  from  the  enormous 
amounts  that  have  been  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  military  arts  and  the  construction  of 
works  of  defence,  been  appropriated  in  a  spirit  of 
disinterested  humanity  to  the  intellectual  culture 
of  their  people  and  the  development  of  the  indus- 
trial arts.  Then,  instead  of  the  turbid  stream  of 
stolid  and  vicious  masses  which  now  pours  from 
hitherward  to  our  broad  and  hospitable  shores,  the 
outpourings  of  their  surplus  population  would  con- 
sist of  material  capable  of  enriching  the  newer 
countries  into  which  it  might  flow — instead  of 
serving,  as  is  so  largely  the  case  in  our  experience, 
as  a  disturbing  element,  taxing  the  vigorous  as- 
similating powers  of  our  freer  intellectual  growth 
to  their  uttermost. 


Selected. 

Some  expressions  of  Thomas  Shillitoe  respect- 
ing himself  to  a  Friend  who  called  to  see  him 
during  his  last  illness :  "  I  feel  that  I  have  noth- 
ing to  depend  upon,  but  the  mercies  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  I  do  not  rely  for  salvation  upon 
any  merits  of  my  own  ;  all  my  own  works  are  as 
filthy  rags  :  my  faith  is  in  the  merits  of  Christ 
Jesus — and  in  the  offering  he  made  for  us.  I 
trust  my  past  sins  are  all  forgiven  me, — that  they 
have  been  washed  away  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
who  died  for  my  sins.  It  is  mercy  I  want,  and 
mercy  I  have;  and  notwithstanding  I  thus  speak, 
I  am  sensible  that  I  must  not  presume  upon  this 
mercy,  but  it  is  ouly  as  I  endeavor,  through  Divine 
assistance,  to  walk  circumspectly,  that  I  can  hold 
out  to  the  end."  He  afterwards  said,  "  My  love 
is  to  everybody,  the  wicked  and  all ;  I  love  thi-m 
but  not  their  deeds.  I  truly  know  sorrow  as  to 
the  body,  but  not  as  to  the  mind.  My  head  aches 
but  not  my  heart.  What  am  I  better  than  other 
men  ?  But  now  I  shall  have  to  appear  to  answer 
for  my  precious  time.  What  have  I  done  that  I 
should  not  have  done,  and  left  undone  that  I 
should  have  done  ?" 


When  Dean  Swift  was  arguing  one  day  with 
great  coolness  with  a  person  who  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly warm  in  the  dispute,  one  of  the  com- 
pany asked  him,  "  How  can  you  keep  your  temper 
so  well?"  "The  reason  is,"  replied  the  Dean, 
"I  have  truth  on  my  side." 


Supply,  Value,  and  Uses  of  Peat. 

A3  to  the  supply  of  this  new  fuel,  new  to  this 
country,  all  inquiries  seem  to  tend  to  the  same 
general  results,  to  wit: 

That  the  supply  of  peat  is  abundant  throughout 
the  whole  northern  line  of  our  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  in  Canada. 

That  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  deposit* 
are  of  exeellent  quality  for  fuel,  varying,  however, 
in  character  and  value  in  much  the  same  manuer 
as  the  different  kinds  of  wood  and  coal. 

That  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  deposits 
are  accessible  to  existing  routes  of  transportation, 
many  of  them  near  to  and  easily  accessible  from 
towns  or  cities  where  the  present  consumption  of 
fuel  is  very  large,  and  which  would,  at  any  time, 
afford  a  ready  market  for  this  fuel,  if  produced. 

That  in  many  sections  where,  by  reason  of  di- 
minished supply  or  increased  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, the  cost  of  fuel  has  of  late  years,  so  rapidly 
advanced  as  to  give  serious  cause  for  alarm,  exten- 
sive deposits  of  good  peat  have  been  discovered, 
which  need  only  to  be  properly  developed  to  afford 
abundant  supply,  and  absolute  relief  from  impend- 
ing difficulty. 

That  in  many  places,  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  States,  the  proper  development  of 
these  resources  of  fuel  will  unquestionably  tend 
directly  to  promote  manufacturing  interests  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  and  that  the  iron  interest 
is  to  be  especially  benefited  by  it. 

That  the  general  development  of  these  resources 
of  fuel  are  to  operate  to  great  advantage  upon 
railroad  interests  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

That  throughout  very  large  sections  of  country 
at  the  West,  not  yet  populated,  but  presenting 
large  inducements  for  emigration  and  improve- 
ment, and  lacking  only  the  very  essential  com- 
modity of  fuel,  there  have  been  discovered  exten- 
sive beds  of  peat  from  which  can  be  produced  an 
exeellent  fuel,  in  ample  quantities,  and  at  small 
cost,  to  supply  this  only  lack,  and  the  general 
tenor  of  correspondence  and  numerous  newspaper 
articles  from  that  region  indicate  conclusively 
that  these  discoveries  are  considered  as  deciding 
the  question  of  the  settlement  of  some  of  these 
localities,  which,  but  for  this  supply  of  fuel, 
would  inevitably  remain  unimproved  and  unin- 
habited. 

That  for  many  years  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
this  material,  in  its  crude  unmanufactured  state, 
has  been  used,  to  a  limited  extent,  as  an  article  of 
fuel,  and  that  from  actual  use,  the  fact  is  well 
established  and  universally  acknowledged  that  it 
is  a  good  fuel. 

That  the  experiments  of  the  past  three  years 
have  abundantly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  by 
simple  and  inexpensive  methods  of  manufacture, 
it  can  be  very  much  reduced  in  bulk,  increased  in 
density,  and  put  in  good  merchantable  form  avail- 
able for  transportation  and  for  use  wherever  fuel 
of  any  kind  is  required,  whether  for  douie^ic  pur- 
poses, or  in  manufactures  and  arts. 

That  although  in  its  manufactured  form,  a 
above-mentioned,  its  excellence  and  superiority, 
even  for  mauy  purposes,  is  beginning  to  be  freely 
acknowledged,  yet  its  full  value  and  merit  are 
really  comprehended  as  yet,  by  only  a  very  few, 
and  those  who  have  become  familiar  with  its  use 
and  proper  management,  give  testimony  concern- 
ing its  comparative  value,  which  at  present  will 
hardly  be  credited,  though  a  little  prudent  atten- 
tion to  the  very  important  matter  of  "  how  to  use 
a  good  fuel  after  you  get  it" — will  give  practical 
results  which  the  community  are  hardly  prepared 
for. 

We  are  informed  of  several  little  trials  of  this 
fuel  recently  made  in  New  York  City,  which  are 
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of  a  similar  character  with  many  others  which 
come  to  our  knowledge,  but  don't  happen  to  get 
into  print. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  a  trial  was  made  of 
it  for  cooking  purposes  with  very  gratifying  results 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  one  of 
the  prominent  banks  on  Wall  street,  their  fire  was 
supplied  with  the  "  new  fuel,"  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  by  the  simple  display  of  its  good 
qualities,  that  said  directors  passed  a  vote  approv 
ing  of  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 

W.  D.  Andrews  &  Bro.,  one  of  the  largest  iron 
houses  in  this  city,  used  a  quantity  under  their 
patent  super-heating  steam  boiler,  fire-box  36x42, 
with  the  same  grates  and  draft  as  for  coal,  which 
was  by  no  means  an  economical  manner  of  using 
it,  for  the  size  of  the  fire-box  should  be  reduced 
full  one-half,  and  the  draft  should  be  reduced 
even  more  than  that,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
make  people  believe  this  ;  yet  an  intelligent  fire- 
man soon  comprehends  it,  from  the  fact  that  this 
fuel  ignites  very  easily  and  generates  a  volume  of 
gas  such  as  is  not  produced  from  any  other  fuel, 
which,  if  drawn  off  too  rapidly  is  not  consumed, 
but  lost.    They  say  : 

"  For  rapid  steaming  the  peat  is  superior  to  any 
fuel  we  have  used,  raising  steam  twice  as  fast  as 
coal,  makes  it  invaluable  for  many  purposes,  such 
as  for  steam  fire-engines,  wrecking  purposes,  and 
for  portable  steam  purposes  generally,  as  it  greatly 
enhances  the  available  power  of  any  given  size  of 
boiler.  We  used  a  portion  of  the  peat  for  work- 
ing steel  with  a  very  gratifying  result,  and  believe 
it  to  possess  qualities  for  that  purpose  even  su- 
perior to  charcoal." 

At  the  Delamater  Iron  Works,  it  was  found  by 
their  engineer  that  a  barrel  of  condensed  peat 
would  hold  the  steam  at  a  given  pressure  for  80 
minutes,  while  a  barrel  of  coal,  applied  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  circumstances,  would  hold  the 
steam  at  the  same  pressure  for  only  30  minutes. 
This  statement  is  beyond  anything  that  we  were 
prepared  for,  and  we  could  hardly  expect  it  to  be 
credited  outside  of  those  who  have  had  experience 
as  to  what  peat  fuel  will  do;  but  the  unqualified 
statement  of  the  engineer  is  confirmed  by  several 
others  in  the  establishment. 

During  the  past  year,  a  great  many  peat  beds 
have  been  examined,  and  in  many  cases  specimens 
taken  out,  dried  in  the  ordinary  way  and  used  for 
fuel  for  household  and  ordinary  purposes  with 
almost  universal  satisfaction.  In  some  places 
material  that  was  supposed  to  be  simply  black 
mud,  has  proved  when  taken  up  and  dried,  almost 
as  combustible  as  charcoal. 

The  value  of  peat  fuel  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  using  it  properly.  It  can  be  wasted  or  burned 
to  disadvantage  as  easily  as  coal,  but  it  can  be 
used  economically,  managed  and  burned  to  good 
advantage,  much  more  easily  than  coal.  Peat 
should  be  burned  in  smaller  fire-boxes,  and  in  less 
quantity  than  coal,  and  with  very  little  draft,  but 
replenished  somewhat  more  frequently.  It  burns 
with  a  brilliant  flame.  The  heat  is  clear  and  in- 
tense.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Ntedof  Watching. — Dr.  Johnson,  giving  advice 
to  an  intimate  friend,  said,  "Above  all  accustom 
your  children  constantly  to  tell  the  truth,  without 
varying  in  any  circumstance."  A  lady  present, 
emphatically  exclaimed,  "Nay,  this  is  too  much; 
for  a  little  variation  in  narrative  must  happen 
many  times  a  day,  if  one  is  not  perpetually  watch- 
ing." "  Well  madam,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  and 
you  ovght  to  be  perpetually  watching.  It  is  more 
from  carelessness  about  truth,  than  from  inten- 
tional lying,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in 
the  world." 


THE  LITTLE  FLOCK. 
"  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His. 
He  knoweth  all  His  people, — 

From  everlasting  knew, — 
The  greatest  and  the  smallest, 

The  many  and  the  few. 
Not  one  of  them  shall  perish  ; 

He  guardeth  each  alone  : 
In  living  and  in  dying 

They  shall  remain  His  own. 

The  little  flock  He  knoweth, — 

Who,  though  by  faith,  not  sight, 
Th'  Invisible  are  seeing, 

And  trusting  in  His  might. 
Born  by  His  word  of  power, 

And  nourished  by  that  word  ; 
Within  His  storehouse  finding 

The  armor  of  their  Lord. 

And  thus  He  knows  His  people, — 

By  hope  so  bright  and  blest, 
By  faith  that  can  its  burden 

Upon  the  Saviour  rest; 
And  by  the  look  of  gladness, 

Where  truth  shines  forth  serene, 
That  plant  that  ever  weareth 

An  amaranthine  green. 

He  knows  them  by  their  loving — 

The  fruit  of  His  own  love, 
And  by  their  earnest  longing 

To  please  their  Lord  above; 
By  their  long-suffering  patience 

When  others  work  their  ill, 
By  blessing  as  he  blesseth, 

And  bearing  all  His  will. 

And  thus  He  knows  His  people, — 

From  everlasting  knew, — 
The  greatest  and  (he  smallest, 

The  many  and  the  few. 
Where  His  own  Spirit's  working 

In  gracious  power  is  seen, 
By  faith,  hope,  love  abounding, 

Where'er  His  step  has  been. 

So  help  us,  Lord,  we  pray  Thee, 

Our  goings  thus  uphold, 
That  none  of  glory  rob  us, 

Nor  make  our  love  grow  cold; 
That  when  the  day  of  wonder 

Reveals  thy  judgment-throne, 
We  may  look  up  rejoicing, 

Since  numbered  with  Thine  own. 


Selected. 


Selected. 


HOPE. 

Never  despair  ?    The  darkest  cloud 

That  ever  loomed  will  pass  away  ; 
The  longest  night  will  yield  to  dawn — 

The  dawn  will  kindle  into  day; 
What  if  around  thy  lonely  bark 

Break  fierce  and  high  the  waves  of  sorrow, 
Stretch  every  oarl — there's  land  ahead 

And  thou  wilt  gain  the  port  to-morrow. 

When  fortune  frowns,  and  summer  friends, 

Like  buds  that  fear  a  storm,  depart; 
Some,  if  thy  breast  hath  tropic  warmth, 

Will  stay  and  nestle  round  tby  heart — 
If  thou  art  poor,  no  joy  is  won, 

No  good  is  gained,  by  sad  repining; 
Gems  buried  in  the  darkest  earth, 

May  yet  be  gathered  for  the  mining. 

There  is  not  a  lot,  however  sad, 

There  is  not  a  roof,  however  low, 
But  has  some  joy  to  make  it  glad, 

Some  latent  bliss  to  soothe  its  woe — 
The  light  of  Hope  will  linger  near, 

When  wildest  beats  the  heart's  emotion  : 
A  talisman  when  breakers  roar, 

To  guide  us  o'er  life's  weary  ocean. 

The  farmer  knows  not  if  his  fields, 

With  flood  or  drought,  or  blight  must  cope, 
He  questions  not  the  fickle  skies, 

But  ploughs,  and  sows,  and  toils  in  Hope — 
Then  up  I  and  strive,  and  dare,  and  do, 

Nor  doubt  a  harvest  thou  wilt  gather; 
'Tis  time  to  labor  and  to  wait, 

And  trust  in  God  for  genial  weather. 


Statistics  of  the  Bible. — Bible  history  ceai 
430  years  before  Christ.  Septuagint  version  ma 
248  ;  first  divided  into  chapters,  1253.  The  fi 
English  edition  was  in  1536  ;  the  first  authori2 
edition  in  England  was  in  1539  ;  the  second  tra 
lation  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  churches,  154 
the  present  translation  finished,  September,  16] 
The  following  is  a  dissection  of  the  Old  and  N 
Testaments : — 


In  the  Old  Testament. 

39 
929 
23,214 
592,493 
2,728,100 


Books, 
Chapters, 
Verses, 
Words, 
Letters, 


In  the  New. 
27 
260 
7,959 
181,253 
838,380 


Total 

1,1 

31,1 

773,7 
3,566,4 


The  Apocrypha  has  183  chapters,  6081  vers 
and  125,185  words.  The  middle  chapter  a 
least  in  the  Bible,  is  the  117th  Psalm;  the  m 
die  verse  is  the  8th  of  118th  Psalm;  the  midc 
line  is  the  2d  Book  of  the  Chronicles,  4th  chapt 
anjd  16th  verse ;  the  word  and  occurs  in  the  C 
Testament  35,535  times;  the  same  word  in  t 
New  Testament  occurs  10,684  times;  the  wc 
Jehovah  occurs  6855  times. 

Old  Testament.  The  middle  book  is  Proverb 
the  middle  chapter  is  the  29th  of  Job  ;  the  midc 
verse  is  the  2d  Book  of  Chronicles,  20th  chapto 
and  the  18th  verse  ;  the  least  verse  is  the  1st  Bo 
of  Chronicles,  1st  chapter,  and  1st  verse. 

New  Testament.  The  middle  is  the  Thesf 
lonians,  2d  ;  the  middle  chapter  is  between  t 
13th  and  14th  of  the  Romans;  the  middle  ver 
is  the  17th  of  the  17th  chapter  of  Acts  ;  the  le* 
verse  is  the  35th  verse  of  the  11th  chapter  of  t 
Gospel  by  St.  John. 

The  21st  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Ezra  h 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  it. 

The  19th  chapter  of  the  2d  Book  of  Kings  ai 
the  37th  chapter  of  Isaiah  are  alike. 

The  Book  of  Esther  has  ten  chapters,  b 
neither  the  words  Lord  nor  God  in  it. 


Selected  for  "The  'Friend 

I  have  perceived  from  thy  account,  that  be 
help  at  times  has  been  near,  sufficient  for  the  c 
casion.  My  heart  was  warmed  with  gratitude  i 
the  favor,  and  an  engagement  felt  that  thy  abi  j 
ing  might  be  low  and  humble,  not  reaching  afl 
even  a  word  which  was  not  in  due  course  of  fre 
feeling  and  immediately  given,  so  that  life  nr 
be  administered  unto  life :  keep  little  and  low- 
then  there  is  nothing  to  fear;  be  contented  if  or  I 
a  few  words  be  given — more  will  be  given  if  t 
Great  Giver  sees  best;  He  leads  safely — this  tb 
knows — yet  to  be  reminded  of  what  we  alrea' 
know  is  sometimes  a  help.  The  Head  of 
Church  is  sufficient  for  his  own  work. 


The  Properties  of  Sound. — One  of  the  mi 
remarkable  and  pleasing  illustrations  of  the  pi 
perties  of  sound  is  the  extinguishing  of  a  light 
candle  by  pure  noise.  Professor  Tyndall,  in  o 
of  his  experiments,  places  a  lighted  candle  at  t 
end  of  a  table  supported  on  bracket-holders,  rei 
ing  on  the  table.  The  end  of  the  tube  near  t 
candle  is  small  and  pointed.  The  other  end 
large  and  open.  By  clapping  two  books  togetbn 
at  the  large  end,  Professor  Tyndall  extinguish 
the  candle  at  the  other  end.  "  Pooh  \"  say 
over-intelligent  reader,  "  that  is  nothing.  It 
simply  blowing  out  a  candle  through  a  pipe 
No  such  thing,  supersagacious  critic,  as  Profess 
Tyndall  proceeds  to  prove.  He  burns  a  piece 
brown  paper  in  the  tube,  filling  it  with  smol 
Now,  if  the  candle  be  put  out  by  a  blow,  smo 
will  issue  from  the  pointed  end  of  the  tut  | 
Again  Professor  Tyndall  claps  the  books.  Aga 
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candle  goes  out ;  but  no  smoke  comes  out  of 
tube.    Whatever  has  passed  out  1o  the  candle 
passed  through  the  air  and  smoke  in  the  tube, 
light  is  extinguished  by  a  pulse,  not  by  a 
The  candle  is  put  out  by  sound — noise. 
»  » 

The  Language  of  Japan. 
>r.  Roebrig,  to  whom  we  owe  the  following 
resting  communication  on  the  language  of 
an,  informs  us  that  one  of  the  greatest  and 
ast  invincible  obstacles  which  foreign  nations 
t  in  their  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
an,  who  have  lived  so  long  and  so  rigorously 
uded  from  the  remainder  of  the  world,  is  un- 
Btionably  the  complicated  and  peculiarly  diffi- 
Japan  language  ;  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  known 
;uages  of  the  globe,  that  of  Japan  appears  to 
the  most  rebellious  to  foreigners,  and  will, 
er  ordinary  circumstances,  forever  baffle  their 
t  strenuous  efforts  for  mastering  it,  in  however 
at  a  degree.  The  study  of  this  extraordinary 
uage  has  to  be  commenced  in  early  years,  and 
xtensive  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
'erbially  difficult  language  of  China  is  an  in- 
ensable  pre-requisite  to  a  fair  knowledge  of 
mese.  It  is,  however,  important  to  distin- 
h  between  the  spoken  language  of  Japan  and 

which  is  used  only  in  literary  composition, 
the  former,  the  colloquial  Japanese,  as  much 
I  needed  for  the  common  purposes  of  every- 
life,  can  in  a  measure  be  acquired  by  routine 
a  prolonged  stay  among  the  people  of  that 
itry.  This  is  a  far  less  arduous  task  than  the 
lisition  of  the  incomparably  more  difficult 
;uage  of  the  Japanese  books.    But  even  in 

merely  conversational  tongue  we  meet  with 
<od  many  things  which  will  render  the  progress 
f  slow,  the  final  mastery  very  uncertain,  and 
study  exceedingly  tedious  and  discouraging, 
se  difficulties  affect  the  pronunciation  as  well 
ae  syntactical  structure;  they  apply  moreover 
ae  idiomatical  peculiarities,  and  have  an  im- 
ant  relation  to  the  intricate  rules  of  Japanese 
uette  and  politeness.  As  regards  the  pronun- 
on,  the  correct  utterance  of  the  Japanese 
ids  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  Thus  the 
d  the  n  final  are  pronounced  with  a  peculiar 
.lization,  especially  the  former;  /"and  h  are 
ilways  very  distinct;  there  is  a  particular  mode 
tteriDg  them  which  cannot  be  easily  imitated 
ur  vocal  organs.  There  is  also  a  sound  which 
as  to  fluctuate  between  r  and  d.  The  Japan- 
have  no  I,  the  I  in  foreign  words  is  constantly 
:essed  by  r,  and  when  they  pronounce  Eng- 
,  they  almost  invariably  say  "  right"  for 
iht,"  and  the  word  "  long"  is  uttered  by  them 

manner  which  makes  it  sound  like  "  wrong," 

The  Japanese  language  belonging  to  the 
3  of  agglutinative  languages,  and  being  in 
e  remote  degree  related  to  the  Ural-Altaic, 
ily,  of  which  the  Mantchoo,  Mongolian,  Tur- 
,  &c,  form  a  part,  it  shares  with  a  portion  of 
languages  in  this  class  the  construction  which 
night  call  a  constant  inversion  of  the  mode 

order  in  which  we  think.  Thus,  all  those 
uages  would  begin  their  sentences  where  we 
ours,  so  that  our  thoughts  would  really  appear 
laeir  mind  as  inverted.  Moreover,  the  word 
;h  characterizes  or  determines  another  has  to 
ede  it,  so  that  not  only,  as  in  our  language, 
adjective  comes  to  stand  before  the  noun,  but 

the  possessive  or  genitive  case  before  the 
inative,  and  the  objective  case  before  the 
u  The  principal  verb  always  closes  the  whole 
ence;  all  other  verbs  that  occur  in  the  sen- 

e  are  put  in  the  form  of  a  participle  or  ger- 
ive,  whereby  the  sense  remains,  in  some 
sure,  undetermined  and  suspended  to  the  end 


of  the  period.  Then  and  then  only  it  will  be  seen, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  whether  the  whole  sentence 
had  to  be  understood  as  past,  present  or  future ; 
as  affirmative  or  negative ;  whether  a  request  was 
granted  or  refused,  or  an  offer  accepted  or  reject- 
ed, &c.  The  Japanese  construction  is,  therefore, 
the  very  reverse  of  the  syntactic  order  of  the  lan- 
guage of  China.  That  most  heterogeneous  Chinese 
element  which  has  almost  submerged  the  genuine 
idiomatic  nature  of  the  Japanese  language,  is 
although  of  a  paramount  importance  to  the  stu- 
dent, nevertheless  a  foreign  intruder,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  abundant  Romanic  element  in  our 
purely  Germanic  English,  or  to  the  Hebrew- 
related  Arabic  in  the  purely  Indo-European, 
Persian  and  Hindustani.  Anothergreat  difficulty 
results  from  the  extreme  ceremoniousness  and  po- 
liteness  of  the  Japanese.  Thus,  in  speaking  with 
any  person  (except  a  son  or  a  servant,)  it  is  always 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  choose  expressions 
which  show  our  respect  for  the  individual  we 
address,  in  a  measure  exactly  proportioned  to  his 
rank  or  social  standing.  In  speaking  of  absent 
persons,  the  same  rule  has  to  be  strictly  observed 
in  regard  to  all  the  deference,  honor  and  respect 
to  which  such  persons  may  be  entitled.  On  the 
contrary,  in  speaking  of  one's  self,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  use  expressions  of  great  humility. 
This  affects,  in  either  case,  the  choice  of  the  pro- 
nouns (of  which  there  exist  a  great  many  different 
forms  to  serve  all  purposes,)  and  the  selection  of 
an  appropriate  form  of  the  verbs,  different  in  the 
various  moods  and  tenses;  it  affects  likewise  the 
declension  of  the  nouns  in  the  cases,  as  well  as 
the  formation  of  the  plural ;  it  affects  even  the 
particles  and  the  whole  quality,  meaning,  form 
and  nature  of  the  words  used  in  conversation. 
There  exists,  moreover,  in  Japanese,  a  large  num- 
ber of  honorific  verbs  that  express  nothing  but 
manifestations  of  humility  and  submission,  or  a 
display  of  courtesy  and  refined  etiquette.  When 
speaking  of  two  persons  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
whom  is  much  higher  than  the  other,  then  we 
have  to  add  to  the  name  of  the  latter  both  a  par- 
ticle of  respect  and  one  of  humility,  thereby  to 
indicate  our  respect  for  him,  and  also  to  show 
that  a  still  greater  honor  is  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
other  person  mentioned  on  account  of  his  superior 
condition  and  rank.  Thus,  to  speak  Japanese  in 
a  fairly  correct  manner,  we  have  constantly  to 
consider  the  person  in  whose  presence  we  speak, 
the  person  to  whom  we  speak  and  the  person  of 
whom  we  speak,  and  this  is  often  even  extended 
to  things  or  objects  belonging  to  or  sustaining  any 
relation  to  such  persons.  As  to  the  written  or 
book  language,  of  which  we  may  treat  on  some 
other  occasion,  it  is  fraught  with  so  many  and 
such  inextricable  difficulties,  that  Father  Tyan- 
guren  declared  it  (see  his  grammar,  published  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  1738,  under  the  title  "Arte 
de  la  lengua  Japona")  to  be  "simply  an  artifice 
of  the  devil  to  keep  the  gospel  out  of  that  country." 
In  fact  the  Bible  has  never  yet  been  published  in 
Japanese,  and  a  complete  manuscript  translation 
of  the  scriptures,  by  M.  Brown,  missionary  at 
Yokahama,  was  unfortunately  consumed  in  a  late 
conflagration  in  that  city. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  establishment  of  the  evening  meetings 
once  a  week  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  winter  sea- 
son, has  been  felt,  it  is  believed  by  many,  as  a 
token  for  good  from  the  hand  of  the  "  Master  of 
Assemblies,"  in  the  midst  of  the  long  period  of 
drought  that  has  appeared  to  pervade  this  portion 
of  the  church.  Sensible  that  it  is  not  by  their 
might  or  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
alone  that  His  work  can  be  revived  again  in  the 


midst  of  the  years,  it  is  a  cause  for  humble  grati- 
tude to  these,  that  the  Heavenly  Shepherd  has 
condescended  to  make  His  presence  felt  on  the 
occasions  when  these  assemblies  have  been  gath- 
ered this  year;  so  that  an  obvious  solemnity  has 
been  spread  over  them,  wherein  we  may  reverent- 
ly trust,  spiritual  bread  has  been  broken  and 
handed  forth  to  many  hungry  souls,  whose  men- 
tal supplications  have  often  been  comparable  to 
that  of  the  royal  Psalmist :  "  As  the  hart  panteth 
after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after 
thee,  O  God.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the 
living  God ;  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  be- 
fore God  '("  The  language  of  the  Almighty 
through  the  prophet  Haggai,  to  encourage  Zerub- 
babel  and  the  residue  of  the  Israelites  to  rebuild 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  has  seemed  somewhat 
appropriate  to  the  condition  of  our  waste  and  des- 
olate heritages,  if  we  but  have  faith  to  receive  it. 
"This  people  say  the  time  is  not  come,  the  time 
that  the  Lord's  house  should  be  built.  Is  it  time 
for  you,  0  ye,  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  bouses,  and 
this  house  be  waste  ?  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts  ;  Consider  your  ways.  Go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain, aud  bring  wood  and  build  the  house,  and  I 
will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified, 
saith  the  Lord." 

What  is  Done  with  London  Sewage — An  Experi- 
mental Farm — Remarkable  Results. 

The  great  sewage  system  carried  out  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  London,  at  a  cost 
of  £3,000,000,  is  to  be  further  improved  by  apply- 
ing the  fertilizing  material  to  eight  thousand  acres 
of  barren  lands  at  Maplin,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
render  as  productive  as  a  garden ;  at  the  same 
time  bringing  the  sewage  within  reach  of  many 
thousand  acres  of  arable  land.  An  experiment  is 
now  in  progress  at  "Lodge  Farm,"  comprising 
two  hundred  acres.  The  results  are  given  by  the 
London  Star: 

"The  sewage  at  present  used  is  brought  through 
15  inch  pipes  to  the  farm  from  the  pumping  sta- 
tion. The  pump  is  worked  by  an  engine  of  25 
horse  power,  which,  when  the  culverts  are  com- 
plete, will  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
farm.  The  pipes  are  carried  under  the  soil  on 
the  line  of  the  future  culverts,  and  discharge 
through  a  syphon  into  a  tank  ou  the  bouudary  of 
the  farm.  In  this  tank  are  regulating  chambers, 
and  the  height  over  the  soil  is  sufficient  to  secure 
a  rapid  and  thorough  irrigation,  which  is  effected 
through  moveable  shoots  as  well  as  through  the 
field  '  carriers.' 

"The  farm  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  grass 
and  green  crops  principally,  but  experiments  have 
been  made  in  white  crops  and  garden  vegetables, 
which  have  succeeded  to  admiration.  There  has 
been  raised  this  year  on  the  farm  a  small  breadth 
of  wheat.  The  yield  was  satisfactory,  and  the 
straw  was  fine  and  strong,  plainly  showing  that, 
contrary  to  the  theories  of  certain  writers,  the 
sewage  contains  abundance  of  silicates;  for  it  has 
been  said  that  corn  grown  with  sewage  manure 
alone  always  lodged  when  ripe  because  of  weak- 
ness in  the  straw,  from  the  absence  of  a  sufficiency 
of  silica.  There  are  also  upon  the  land  some 
splendid  cabbages,  and,  perhaps,  the  largest  celery 
that  could  be  seen.  Last  winter  some  sticks  were 
grown  having  eighteen  inches  of  white,  crisp, 
edible  part.  Some  strawberry  plants,  just  put 
out,  cuttings  from  a  small  bed,  look  stout  and 
healthy. 

"But  the  great  power  of  the  farm — the  great 
result  of  the  sewage — is  shown  in  the  marigolds 
and  the  grass.  The  marigolds  arc  a  wonder.  M. 
Neilson,  himself  a  practical  farmer  on  a  large 
scale,  lifted  one  for  show  (there  were  many  fully 
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as  large,)  which,  we  believe,  weighed  not  less 
than  eighteen  pounds.  He  means  to  exhibit  it  in 
Liverpool  as  a  proof  of  the  fertilising  power  of 
sewage,  which  he  has  himself  long  applied  to  his 
farm.  The  average  of  the  marigolds,  which,  of 
course,  will  continue  to  grow  in  all  October,  will 
be  then  about  sixty  tons  to  the  acre.  The  grass 
laid  down  extends  to  fifty  or  sixty  acres,  and  is 
principally  Italian  rye  grass.  The  growth  is 
almost  beyond  belief.  There  are  already  this  year 
seven  cuttings,  at  from  seven  to  ten  tons  the  acre 
each  cutting.  The  greatest  part  averages  the  ten- 
ton  cutting.  The  first  cutting  was  in  April,  owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  spring.  There  are  two  cut- 
tings more  expected  before  the  winter.  The  ex- 
pense of  irrigation  is  as  near  as  can  be  calculated 
fifty  shillings  per  acre  per  annum,  or  about  five 
shillings  to  six  shillings  for  each  cutting  of  grass. 
What  is  not  required  to  feed  the  stock  on  the  farm 
is  sold  to  London  cow-keepers  and  others  for  about 
£10  per  acre  for  each  cutting. 

"  The  company  maintain  on  the  farm  at  present 
one  hundred  and  eleven  cows,  all  giving  milk,  and 
at  one  period  of  the  present  season  they  bad  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  but  even  then  they  did 
not  feed  off  all  their  own  grass.  Hope,  who  has 
now  a  large  experience,  relies  implicitly  on  carbolic 
acid,  both  as  a  curative  of  disease,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear, and  as  a  preventive.  This  year  he  applied 
it  to  cows  indicating  the  approach  of  the  rinder- 
pest, administering  it  internally,  and  applying  it 
externally  also.  Externally,  it  was  rubbed  in  at  the 
base  of  the  skull  and  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  the 
building  in  which  the  cattle  stood  was  syringed 
daily  three  times  with  a  dilution  of  the  acid. 
Every  animal  remained  in  good  condition,  and 
from  the  time  the  treatment  and  syringing  com- 
menced there  has  not  been  even  an  indication  of 
the  pest.  Indeed,  M.  Hope  insists  that  rinderpest 
is  no  more  incurable  than  any  other  cattle  disease, 
and  pointed  to  a  couple  of  living  proofs,  upon 
which  we  shall  not  enlarge  in  the  face  of  the  very 
extensive  powers  of  the  cattle  inspectors. 

"  The  sewage  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Com- 
pany is  carried  under  Barking  Creek  through  a 
double  range  of  cast  metal  pipes  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter, the  culverts  at  either  side  terminating  in 
wells,  from  which  the  pipes  convey  to  one  side 
what  passes  in  at  the  other.  These  pipes  will 
have  to  bear  a  very  heavy  pressure,  but  no  doubt 
they  have  been  duly  tested.  Through  the  marshes 
between  tbe  creek  and  the  farm  the  culvert  is 
carried  over  a  viaduct,  which  has  been  deemed 
the  cheapest  mode  of  obtainioga  foundation.  The 
solid  basis  is  over  thirty  feet  below  the  surface. 
Into  the  marsh  shafts  are  sunk  and  piers  built  on 
the  solid  foundation,  overwhich  arches  are  thrown, 
and  upon  these  are  raised  the  culverts.  The  cost 
of  this  work  is  £40,000  per  mile.  The  contractor 
is  M.  Webster.  The  arch  of  the  culvert  is  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  brick  work  seems  per- 
fect, and  is,  we  believe,  equal  to  its  appearance. 
The  culvert  was  first  constructed  with  four  courses 
of  brick  over  the  lining,  and,  moreover,  lateral 
supports  of  equal  thickness.  Now  a  suggestion  of 
M.  Hope  is  carried  out  which  saves  much  outlay, 
and  secures  equal  if  not  greater  strength.  Instead 
of  brickwork,  courses  of  concrete  are  used,  and 
the  economy  is  as  remarkable  as  the  success.  The 
company,  when  in  operation,  calculate  on  realiz- 
ing £750,000  a  year.  Assuming  that  all  the 
sewage  were  well  sold,  it  would  be  much  more." 
— E.  Post. 


Live  always  in  the  best  company  when  you 
read.  No  one  in  youth,  thinks  of  the  value  of 
time. — Sydney  Smith. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  101.) 

Fifth  mo.  3rd,  1835.  "I  recur  to  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting  as  a  season  of  peculiar  favor.  The 
united  and  harmonious  labors  of  burden-bearers 
among  us,  evidenced  the  superintending  care  of 
Him,  who  first  called  us  to  be  a  people.  I  think 
I  never  felt  so  sensibly  the  privilege  of  member- 
ship; a  privilege  that  must  certainly  increase  our 
condemnation,  if  not  justly  appreciated.  I  some- 
times fear  the  inclination  to  attend  such  oppor- 
tunities, proceeds  too  much  from  the  excitement 
my  animal  spirits  feel,  from  joining  so  many  of 
my  fellow-members  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
worship.  But  while  we  have  need  to  be  jealous 
of  ourselves  on  this  hand,  lest  we  settle  in  a  life- 
less form,  it  is  doubtless  a  necessary  and  accepta- 
ble sacrifice;  and  as  the  watch  is  maintained,  we 
shall  find  strength  given,  to  order  our  thoughts 
and  our  conduct  consistently  with  our  profession." 

5th  mo.  6th.  "  I  often  think  sickness  is  dis- 
pensed to  teach  us  what  we  are  too  proud  to  learn 
in  health  ;  and  it  is  to  me  an  humbling  mark  of 
Divine  condescension.  When  elated  with  the 
most  favorable  concurrence  of  outward  circum- 
stances, we  are  too  readily  disposed  to  take  our 
rest  in  them,  slighting  the  gentle  calls  and  ad- 
monitions of  our  Preserver  and  Friend.  But  His 
unutterable  love  and  mercy,  leaves  us  not  to  perish 
because  of  our  rebellion.  The  ability  to  enjtiy 
them  is  taken  from  us  ;  we  are  shown  their  vanity ; 
and  in  this  awakened  state,  again  entreated  to 
sue  for  an  interest  in  that  unfailing  Helper,  who 
is  a  sure  anchor  to  stay  upon,  not  only  when  sur- 
rounded with  health,  and  with  apparent  happi- 
ness, but  when  these  gay  visions  fail,  and  we  are 
thrown  upon  other  sources  of  relief  than  this 
world  can  offer  us.  In  these  seasons  what  can 
be  more  desirable  than  an  interest  with  Him  who 
has  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ;  who  hear- 
eth  the  cry  of  the  afflicted,  and  careth  for  them 
with  the  most  unceasing  regard." 

6th  mo.  17th.  "  The  tenor  of  thy  last  letter 
convinces  me  thou  hast  so  far  yielded  to  feelings 
of  depression,  as  to  conclude  thy  situation  pecu- 
liarly trying  and  difficult.  But  while  I  readily 
admit  this  tenacious  nature  of  ours  shrinks  from 
the  endurance  of  anything  opposed  to  its  ease  and 
tranquillity,  I  would  affectionately  query  with  thee, 
whether  yielding  to  discouraging  prospects  ever 
added  either  to  thy  natural  or  better  strength  ? 
Has  it  not  rather  weakened  the  spiritual  percep- 
tions, and  erected  a  barrier  against  that  trust  and 
confidence  we  are  taught  to  repose  in  Divine  aid  ? 
Is  it  not  better  for  us,  frail  and  dependent  as  we 
are,  to  regard  our  different  allotments  as  dispensed 
by  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  consequently  best  calculat- 
ed to  bring  about  His  own  wise  ends?  If  He 
proves  us,  is  it  not  for  our  refinement  ?  and  if 
chastened,  may  it  not  work  out  the  same  glorious 
end  ?  '  Our  light  afflictions'  are  comparatively  but 
for  a  moment.  And  I  often  reflect  upon  the 
words  '  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,'  as  a  re- 
lief in  periods  of  strippedness,  when  faith  is  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  there  seems  scarcely  a  probability 
of  continuing  the  warfare.  What  matter  if  this 
life's  path  is  strewn  with  thorns  ?  It  is  rapidly 
passing  from  us ;  and  if  we  only  endeavor  day 
after  day  to  direct  our  steps  aright,  and  bring 
every  action  and  motive  to  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  find  them  answer  our  account 
there,  whatever  adverse  occurrences  overtake  us, 
we  may  look  upon  them  only  as  helps  to  wean 
our  attachments  from  this  perishing  scene,  and 
fix  them  with  our  hope  and  love  undivided,  upon 


that  promised  haven  of  rest,  where  sorrow  a 
sighing  are  unknown. 

"  I  cannot  see  anything  in  thy  situation  mi 
discouraging  than  at  some  other  times ;  and  he 
thou  wilt  strongly  endeavor  to  cast  off  some 
this  gloom.  If  discoverable  in  the  female  he 
it  often  affects  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  t 
whole  family ;  and  it  is  so  much  the  duty  of 
wife  and  mother  to  throw  self  altogether  1 
and  live  for  those  so  closely  interwoven  with  1 
own  existence,  that  I  think  the  whole  life  of  su  I 
an  individual  calls  for  a  strength,  a  decision 
firmness  and  gentleness  of  mind  and  charact 
only  to  be  attained  through  deep  self-denial,  a 
a  constant  recourse  to  that  Source  of  strength  a 
Fountain  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  known  oi 
to  those  who  have  obeyed  the  injunction,  '  Set 
and  ye  shall  find.'  " 

6th  mo.,  1835.  *  *  *  "But' 
not  in  created  objects  to  impart  to  the  mind  tt 
settled  and  abiding  satisfaction  which  renders 
this  life  its  comfort  and  its  hope.  We  may  m 
gle  with  the  'loved  of  earth,'  and  derive  fr< 
congeniality  of  tastes  and  pursuits,  much  tl 
tends  to  cheer  the  weary  round  of  care,  and  ligl 
en  the  burden  of  toil  and  anxiety  that  this  la 
of  friendly  intercourse  might  more  cause  us 
feel.  But  to  be  enjoyed  it  must  be  partaken 
only  at  intervals ;  an  incessant  round  must  c 
tainly  weary  and  exhaust  the  better  strengl 
And  as  for  myself,  if  obliged  to  choose  betw 
constant  society,  and  uninterrupted  solitude, 
think  I  should  unhesitatingly  decide  upon 
latter;  believing  frequent  retirement  so  essent 
to  the  growth  of  that  Divine  principle,  so  imp 
tant  for  all  to  experience,  and  cherish  abc 
everything  else.  The  retirement  of  a  solits 
chamber  is  often  a  source  of  unspeakable  sat 
faction,  and  I  have  returned  to  it,  after  bei 
obliged  to  devote  much  of  my  time  to  society, 
the  ordinary  care  of  life,  with  a  relish  heighten 
by  abstinence. 

"  Gr.  L.  is  frequently  an  invalid,  with  an 
casional  chill,  cough,  weakness  and  pain  in  1 
breast;  yet  generally  favored  to  get  out  to  me 
ing.  I  cannot  help  watching  with  affection 
interest  the  varying  state  of  her  health.  She 
one  of  our  strongest  props ;  and  what  is  to  beco 
of  our  feeble  company  when  the  few  who  n 
sustain  the  ark  of  the  testimony  are  gathei| 
home,  is  known  only  to  Him  who  is  strength 
weakness,  and  who  can  carry  on  His  work,  by 
many  or  the  few,  as  best  pleaseth  Him.  ( 
for  greater  dedication  in  the  younger  members 
our  Society.  How  might  they  come  forwara 
united  band,  strong  in  the  Lord's  power  for  i 
work — able  advocates  in  the  most  ennobling  cai 
that  can  occupy  rational  and  immortal  beings. 

9th  mo.,  1835.  *  *  *  "But  are 
the  admitted  and  indulged  habits  of  our  every-< 
ordinary  pursuits,  too  apt  to  prevail  over  th 
of  higher  importance,  even  the  duties  our  re] 
ion  absolutely  calls  for  ?  I  fear  it  is  the  case;  a 
that  in  allowing  them  to  exert  an  undue  infiueD 
we  are  weakening  ourselves  in  the  most  VI 
part;  and  nurturing  seeds  that  will  produce  fr 
to  our  sorrow.  Strict  mental  discipline  £ 
calm,  steady,  patient  perseverance,  are  virt 
that  cannot  be  too  earnestly  sought,  and  if  h 
pily  obtained,  will  insure  their  possessor  a  deg 
of  satisfaction  not  easily  disturbed.  And  w 
can  we  much  look  for  in  this  mutable  state  t 
can  rank  higher  than  satisfaction  ?  the  mind  s 
ject  to  the  direction  of  the  All-wise  Ruler 
events,  may  indeed,  in  intervals  when  the  li| 
of  His  countenance  is  raised  upon  them,  exf 
ience  a  tranquil  joy,  unspeakably  precious,  £ 
of  more  value  to  them  than  millions  of  worl< 
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tribulations  seem  oftenest  the  portion  of  the 
;  favored  of  the  human  family;  and  their 
pings  along  are  marked  with  exercises  and 
licts,  that  must  await  the  way-worn  and  weary 
rim  seeking  a  better  home.  The  path  that 
blessed  Jesus  trod  on  earth  was  one  of  suffer- 
;  and  it  is  certainly  enough  that  ours  be  like 

(To  be  continued.) 

Cataract  in  Montana. — A  correspondent 
le  Frontier  Index,  writing  frum  the  wild  and 
jge  district  of  country  around  the  Yellowstone 
e  of  Montana,  says  : — 

Near  the  outskirts  of  this  monstrous  locality 
3  is  a  lake  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  is 
frozen  over,  the  ice  and  snow  covering  its 
ice  some  twenty  feet  deep.  Two  main  forks 
e  Yellowstone,  one  heading  opposite  Wind  and 
sn  rivers,  and  the  other  opposite  Henry's 
I  of  Snake  river,  in  the  same  vicinity  that  the 
ison  and  Gallatin  rise,  empty  into  the  big 
,  which  has  for  its  outlet  the  Yellowstone 
',  and  just  below  the  lake  the  whole  river 
over  the  face  of  a  mountain  thousands  of  feet, 
spray  rising  several  hundred.  A  pebble  was 
d  by  a  watch  in  dropping  from  an  overhang- 
jrag  of  one  perpendicular  fall,  and  is  said  to 
i  required  eleven  and  a-half  seconds  to  strike 
surface  of  the  river  below.  That  beats  Ni- 
a  Falls  '  all  hollow.'  The  river  at  tbese 
test  falls  is  represented  to  be  half  as  large  as 
Missouri  at  Omaha,  aud  as  clear  as  crystal." 
be  Yellowstone  Lake,  like  all  others  in  that 
ntain  range,  abounds  with  salmon  trout  of  from 
to  forty  pounds  weight,  and  where  the  milky 
ng  mineral  waters  from  the  geysers  iutermin- 
svith  the  pure,  clear  waters  from  the  running 
ims,  these  fine  fish  can  be  taken  by  the  boat 

Inroads  upon  English. 

nder  the  above  very  appropriate  heading  the 
aber  number  of  Blackwood  has  an  article  upon 
new  words  and  phrases  which  have  been 
ed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  getting 
ave  more  or  less  currency  in  England.  Con- 
ring  the  usual  anti-American  prejudices  of 
;kwood,  the  article  is  exceptionally  fair  and 
erate. 

be  writer  is  candid  enough  to  admit  that 
y  of  the  words  erroneously  considered  as 
jricanisms  are  really  of  old  English  origin, 
fact  is  that  in  New  England  the  common 
2ct  is  far  nearer  to  the  pure  English  of  the 
:  of  Kiug  James  II.  than  it  is  in  any  part  of 
England.  Our  inventions  in  the  way  of  new 
Is  are  numerous,  because,  owing  to  the  con- 
t  intermingling  of  our  people,  and  the  univer- 
labit  of  reading  newspapers,  a  "pat,"  ingen- 
or  humorous  phrase  or  word  adopted  in  one 
of  the  country  soon  becomes  known  every- 
re,  and  is  incorporated  into  everyday  speech, 
re  is  both  more  originality  of  invention  and  a 
ter  facility  in  the  circulation  of  new  words 
with  our  sluggish  and  heavy  cousins  across 
water.  Of  course,  this  renders  us  all  the 
i  liable  to  have  our  language  distorted  by  new 
doubtful  accretions  of  this  sort, 
mong  the  words  supposed  to  have  an  Ameri- 
origin,  but  really  of  English  ancestry,  the 
•hwood  writer  mentions  "  beuder,"  which  he 
was  originally  introduced  by  the  Scotch,  and 
es  Allan  Ramsey  to  prove  it.  Our  beautiful 
I  "fall"  was  also  once  common  in  England 
a  the  English  mind  was  more  susceptible  to 
ic  phrases  than  at  present.  The  word 
Jech,"  to  skulk,  was  in  common  use  in  Shake- 


speare's time.  "  Muss,"  almost  always  regarded 
as  an  Americanism,  has  its  genuine  Bowery  sig- 
nificance as  used  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 
Even  our  common  word  "  platform,"  in  its  politi- 
cal sense,  is  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare  and 
Hooker. 

Equally  orthodox  ancestries  are  made  out  for 
such  inelegant  words  as  "  rile,"  "sag,"  "slick," 
"  slide,"  "  sliver,"  "  splurge,"  "  squelch," 
"squirm,"  "start"  and  "wile."  All  of  these 
words,  excepting  "  bender,"  are  approved  by 
Blackword  as  "  worthy  of  the  favor  of  English 
writers  and  speakers." 

The  writer  apprehends  that  with  the  Americani- 
zation of  English  politics,  the  political  slang  of  this 
country  will  be  imported  to  supply  new  exigen- 
cies— such  words,  for  instance,  as  "  buncombe," 
"caucus,"  "lobbying,"  wire-pulling,"  "axe- 
grinding,"  "  mass  meeting"  and  "indignation- 
meeting."  Undoubtedly  they  will,  for  the  things 
will  demand  names,  and  the  English  will  find 
these  done  to  hand  for  them  in  better  style  than 
any  they  are  likely  to  invent. 

The  Blackwood  writer  does  not  object  to  the 
legitimate  expansion  of  the  language,  "  whether 
the  expansion  come  from  the  new  or  the  old  home 
of  the  race."  He  does,  however,  and  rightly, 
object  to  corruptions  and  vulgarisms,  and  says 
"  if  we  require  new  words  we  have  an  immense 
mine  of  treasure  in  the  English  of  the  days  of 
Piers  Ploughman,  from  which  we  can  advantag- 
eously borrow 

"  Ancient  words 
That  come  from  the  poetic  quarry  as  sharp  as  swords." 

He  gracefully  admits,  too,  "into  this  treasure 
the  Americans  are  dipping  more  deeply  than  we  ; 
aud  so  far  the  influence  of  their  example  upon 
the  mother-tongue  must  be  recognized  as  both 
legitimate  and  beneficial." — E.  Post. 

Rabbits  in  Australia. — A  Melbourne  paper 
says:  "Eight  years  ago  fourteen  rabbits  were 
turned  out  in  M.  Austin's  estate  of  Barwon  Park. 
The  number  of  progeny  shot  last  year  on  this  es- 
tate was  14,253;  and  in  spite  of  this  destruction, 
and  what  goes  on  outside  the  estate,  they  have 
swarmed  over  the  neighboring  country,  and  have 
been  found  at  considerable  distances  around. " 


In  trouble  wo  often  come  off  better  than  we  ex- 
pect, and  always  better  than  we  deserve. 
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The  first  winter  month  has  made  its  entrance 
with  more  than  its  ordinary  rigor,  giving  due  uo- 
tice  that  the  season  for  ice  and  snow,  for  chilling 
blasts  and  sleety  tempests  has  arrived,  aud  that 
physical  comfort  is  to  be  found  only  within  our 
tight  finished,  well  furnished  houses,  and  by  the 
side  of  our  genial  hearths.  It  is  a  season  of  much 
social  enjoyment  to  those  who  can  commaud  the 
luxuries  or  even  the  necessaries  of  domestic  life, 
and  are  prepared  to  bid  defiance,  in  their  well- 
warmed  habitations,  to  the  pitiless  storm,  and  to 
draw  around  their  abundantly  provided  tables,  the 
friends  who  multiply  their  pleasures,  or  sympa 
thize  with  them  iu  their  sorrows  aud  trials. 

But  far  otherwise  is  its  unwished  for  presence 
to  the  poor  and  destitute.  To  theui  it  is  a  time 
of  aggravated  privation,  and  often  of  continued 
suffering.  Trade  is  dull,  the  mechanical  arts  plied 
with  greatly  diminished  vigor,  manufacturers  work- 
ing on  contracted  time ;  and  hence  while  many 


are  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary  employment, 
work  of  other  kinds  is  scarce,  the  days  short  aud 
dreary,  and  many  an  honest  poor  man  who  starts 
out  in  the  morning  to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  his 
daily  toil,  finds  the  shadows  of  evening  closing 
around  him  before  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient to  supply  his  wife  and  children  with  needful 
food,  or  procure  fuel  to  keep  up  a  fare  in  his  cheer- 
less home,  made  doubly  necessary  by  the  want  of 
seasonable  clothing.  The  driving  snows  and  biting 
winds  tell  sadly  on  the  poor  man's  domicile,  and, 
with  their  inevitable  accompaniments,  extort 
many  a  sigh  of  distress,  perhaps  mingled  ill  dis- 
sembled murmuring,  at  their  uupitied  lot,  from 
those  who  shrink  at  the  thought  of  owing  their 
support  to  any  hands  but  their  own. 

We  are  aware  that  this,  and  the  duty  of  charity, 
are  trite  topics,  familiarity  with  which,  as  in  other 
things,  has  too  generally  begotten  indifference  if 
not  contempt,  for  the  platitudes  penned  iu  com- 
mending them  to  attention.  Much  also  has  been 
said,  and  much  is  stereotyped  on  the  subject  of 
public  provision  for  the  poor,  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  which  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  to 
solve  that  claims  the  ingenuity  of  the  political 
economist :  so  we  will  not,  at  the  present  time, 
offer  any  suggestions  on  this  latter  prolific  topic. 

We  however  trust  that  we  may,  without  any 
invidious  imputation,  remind  our  readers  that  the 
present  winter  will  probably  be  one  of  more  than 
usual  trial  on  the  poorer  class,  especially  in  cities, 
and  that  private  charity,  perhaps  beyond  ordinary 
limit,  will  be  invoked  by  positive  want  and  suffer- 
ing, as  well  as  by  the  obligation  resting  on  the 
christian,  who  is  bound  to  keep  ever  in  remem- 
brance the  duty  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  admin- 
istering to  the  comfort  of  the  hungry,  the  naked 
and  the  oppressed,  enjoined  in  that  beautiful  but 
impressive  parable  which  teaches  the  otherwise 
inciedible  condescension  of  the  Saviour  of  men, 
in  that  He  accepts  as  done  unto  himself  that 
which  is  thus  done  unto  the  least  of  his  brethren. 

Rents  are  high,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  are 
dear.  Wages  have  been  proportionately  advanced, 
but,  as  before  observed,  at  the  present  time  aud 
throughout  the  wiuter  mouths,  many  cannot  ob- 
tain employment  that  will  yield  them  sufficient 
remuneration  to  keep  them  from  destitution. 
There  must  therefore  be  many  calls  on  the  benevo- 
lence of  those,  who  can  spare  that  which  will  as- 
sist in  supplying  food  and  clothing  to  the  deserv- 
ing poor;  and  those  who  are  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  their  divine  Master  will  require  no  other 
prompting  to  contribute  their  full  proportion. 

By  the  course  pursued  iu  this  very  thing  of 
giviug  to  the  poor,  or  rather  testing  our  feeling  of 
stewardship  in  the  tuauifold  gifts  bestowed  on  us, 
we  often  obtain  a  deeper  practical  insight  into  the 
springs  of  action  aud  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  than  by  most  other  acts  affecting  ourselves 
and  others,  not  so  directiy  influeuced  by  an  ab- 
stract sense  of  duty.  To  really  feel  that  every 
mau  is  a  brothej,  and  that,  if  in  the  dispensations 
of  divine  Provideuce  this  our  brother  is  in  want, 
while  we  abound,  we  are  bound  to  share  with  him 
the  temporal  gilts  which  we  also  have  received 
from  our  common  Father,  is  one  of  the  attainments 
of  the  disciple  of  Christ,  as  it  is  a  plain  doctriue 
of  his  religion,  devoid  of  doubt  or  mystery,  And 
yet  the  duty  of  sharing  with  the  needy  in  his 
distress,  is  so  connected  with  the  social  inequality, 
the  wants  aud  the  common  interests  of  mankind, 
that  a  feeling  of  its  presence  is  often  exhibited  in 
those  whose  hearts  are  yet  unregencrated.  But 
its  full  force  and  unselfish  action  must  spring  from 
a  far  higher  source  tiian  we  can  command,  which 
will  prove  its  divine  origin  by  a  course  nut  only 
fraught  with  liberality  but  stamped  with  love. 
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The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,  and  when 
ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good. 

The  report  of  "  The  Female  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia tor  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the 
Poor/'  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — While  the  steamship  Bonbolina,  which 
carried  the  mails  betweeD  Liverpool  and  Greece,  was 
about  leaving  the  wharf  in  Liverpool  on  the  29th  ult., 
one  of  her  boilers  exploded  entirely  destroying  the 
vessel.  There  were  73  persons  on  board,  40  of  whom 
were  killed,  and  others  injured.  The  steamer  was  loaded 
with  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  voted  a  supply  of  £2,000,- 
000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Abyssinian  war.  Disraeli 
stated  that  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  replace  the 
Indian  troops  sent  on  the  expedition,  a  further  sum  of 
£3,000,000  might  be  needed.  It  is  proposed  to  provide 
these  sums  by  a  special  tax  on  incomes. 

The  Fenians  are  still  uneasy  and  troublesome,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland.  Outbreaks  were  feared  at 
Manchester  and  at  Cork.  In  the  latter  city  a  great  de- 
monstration of  sympathy  for  the  Fenians  executed  at 
Manchester  was  made  on  the  first  instant.  Nearly  twenty 
thousand  persons  walked  in  the  procession,  including 
some  of  the  priests.  On  the  29th  ult.,  an  armory  in 
Cork  was  entered  by  supposed  Fenians,  who  carried  off 
120  revolvers  and  100  rifles. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Journal,  an  official  paper,  declares 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  proposed  conlerence  to 
maintain  the  present  boundaries  of  Rome. 

Garibaldi  has  so  far  recovered  from  his  illness  as  to 
be  able  to  support  the  fatigue  of  travel,  and  by  permis- 
sion of  the  government  will  immediately  set  out  from 
Varignano  for  Caprera.  The  reports  that  Italy  had 
agreed  to  the  propositions  of  France  for  a  general  con- 
ference are  premature.  An  official  note  has  been  sent 
to  France  asking  certain  explanations,  and  the  final 
reply  of  Italy  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  Napoleon's 
answer. 

The  mail  steamer  from  Brazil  brings  an  account  of 
another  battle  between  the  Allies  and  Paraguayan 
forces,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  1200  men. 

A  dispatch  from  Naples  states  that  Vesuvius,  which 
had  been  smouldering  for  a  long  time,  has  at  last  broken 
out  in  violent  eruption. 

In  the  Austrian  Reichstrath  the  new  constitution  has 
been  adopted  after  strenuous  resistance  by  the  Liberals. 

The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  addressing 
the  French  Senate  on  the  30th  ult.,  said  that  the  stay  of 
the  French  troops  now  in  the  Roman  territory  would 
be  brief,  and  was  only  intended  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  Pope.  The  question  between  Italy  and  the  Pope 
was  one  of  distrust,  and  the  object  of  the  European  Con- 
ference proposed  by  the  Emperor,  was  to  remove  this 
distrust. 

The  United  States  squadron  has  left  China  to  punish 
the  pirates  in  the  island  of  Formosa.  It  is  reported 
that  ten  thousand  people  were  drowned  by  a  deluge  at 
Manilla. 

The  Prussian  Diet,  by  a  vote  of  181  to  160,  has  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  declaring  that  the  constitution  of  Prussia 
guaranties  the  liberty  of  speech. 

The  Austrian  frigate  Novara,  arrived  at  Havana  on 
the  1st  inst.,  with  the  remains  of  Maximilian.  President 
Juarez  has  received  a  majority  of  votes  in  every  State 
of  Mexico. 

An  earthquake,  accompanied  by  volcanic  eruptions, 
occurred  at  St.  Thomas  and  the  neighboring  islands  on 
the  18th  ult.  The  sea  rose  fifty  feet,  doing  much  dam- 
age to  houses  and  shipping. 

Dispatches  of  the  2d  state  that  a  small  body  of  French 
cavalry  still  occupy  Rome,  and  will  probably  remain 
there.  With  this  exception  the  French  troops  have  left 
the  Papal  dominions.  The  Pope  has  taken  measures  to 
materially  strengthen  his  army.  The  fortifications  of 
Civita  Vecchia  are  being  strengthened  and  altered  so 
that  a  garrison  of  Papal  troops  can  hold  the  city  as  an 
open  gate  for  the  return  of  the  French  should  the  safety 
of  the  Pope  hereafter  require  that  step. 

Consols,  94  13-16.  U.  S.  five-twenty's,  71  5.16.  Mid- 
dling uplands  cotton,  1\d.;  Orleans,  Breadstuffs 
quiet.    California  wheat,  15s.  per  100  lbs. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  adopted  a  resolution  instructing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banks  and  Currency  to  report  a  bill  for  with- 
drawing the  national  bank  currency  from  circulation 
and  for  supplying  its  place  with  greenbacks.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  has  been  directed  to  consider 
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a  change  in  the  laws  so  as  to  stop  the  further  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency,  to  reduce  the  liquor  tax  and  pro- 
vide for  its  better  collection,  the  repeal  of  the  cotton 
tax,  &c.  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  has  been 
instructed  to  report  on  the  propriety  of  reducing  the 
army  to  its  lowest  possible  limit.  The  majority  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  presented  a  report  relative  to  the 
impeachment  of  the  President.  They  submitted  the 
testimony  taken  in  the  case,  and  closed  their  report  with 
a  resolution  "  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors." Two  minority  reports  were  offered,  both 
dissenting  from  the  views  taken  by  the  majority.  Horace 
Greely  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Minister  to 
Austria,  and  Horace  Capron  as  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Fortieth  Congress  commenced  its  second  session 
on  the  2d  inst.  Bills  on  various  subjects  were  intro- 
duced, and  were  referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorizing  a  new  loan, 
payable  after  ten  years,  and  redeemable  after  thirty 
years,  in  coin,  by  the  issue  of  five  per  cent,  bonds,  in- 
terest payable  semi-annually  in  coin;  taxable  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  cent,  to  be  deducted  from  interest  when  paid. 

Jefferson  Davis. — The  rebel  ex-President  appeared  at 
the  stated  time  last  week,  before  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  at  Richmond.  The  trial  was  postponed 
until  the  20th  of  Third  month  next,  and  Davis'  bail- 
bond  was  extended  to  that  day. 

The  Army. — The  War  Department  has  reduced  all  in- 
fantry and  artillery  regiments  to  the  minimum  of  fifty 
privates  to  the  company  ;  limited  the  recruiting  service 
and  ordered  the  muster  out  of  all  volunteer  officers  at 
the  close  of  the  current  year,  excepting  the  Bureau  of 
Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands. 

The  South. — General  Hancock  has  issued  an  order 
assuming  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District,  con- 
sisting of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The 
State  Convention  met  in  New  Orleans  on  the  25th  ult., 
eighty-five  members  being  present.  Judge  Taliafero 
was  elected  permanent  President,  and  William  Vegors, 
colored,  was  elected  Sergeant  at  arms.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Convention  and  Doorkeeper,  are  also  colored 
men. 

In  South  Carolina  the  Convention  was  defeated,  as 
the  vote  polled  fell  short  of  the  requisite  majority  of 
registered  voters. 

There  will  be  a  Convention  in  North  Carolina  with  a 
radical  majority. 

The  Alabama  Reconstruction  Convention  has  passed 
an  ordinance  to  organize  the  volunteer  militia,  authoriz- 
ing one  company  to  every  thousand  voters.  An  ordi- 
nance declaring  the  war  debt  of  the  State,  and  all  lia- 
bilities enacted,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  of  the  war, 
null  and  void,  was  also  passed.  The  Convention  has 
decided  that  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Chancellor,  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  all  other 
officers  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  By  a  vote  of  51  to 
31,  the  Convention  adopted  an  article  providing  for  the 
establishment  throughout  the  State,  in  each  township 
or  school  district,  one  or  more  schools,  at  which  all  the 
children  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
twenty  years,  may  attend,  free  of  charge.  A  motion 
to  amend  by  providing  separate  schools  for  white  and 
colored  children,  was  tabled — yeas,  58;  nays,  27. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad. — A  San  Francisco  dis- 
patch of  the  first  inst.  says  :  The  track  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  is  laid  from  Cisco  to  Summit,  and 
through  the  great  tunnel,  over  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  first  passenger  car  passed  through  yesterday. 
Twenty-four  miles  of  track  have  been  laid  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  a  fortnight  of  open  weather 
will  complete  the  gap  of  six  miles,  when  a  connection 
will  be  made  to  Lower  Truckee,  130  miles  east  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  246. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau. — The  total  expenditures  for 
the  aid  of  the  freedmen  from  10th  mo.  1st,  1866,  to  8th 
mo.  31st,  1867  (eleven  months)  were  $3,597,397.  Gen. 
Grant,  in  his  report  as  Secretary  of  War,  says  :  "  The 
freedmen  as  a  people  are  making  progress  in  education, 
in  mechanic  arts,  and  in  all  branches  of  industry."  Ap- 
prenticeship in  Maryland  still  holds  large  numbers  of 
colored  children  in  virtual  slavery.  The  evils  and  cruel- 
ties resulting  from  this  system,  sanctioned  by  the  State 
laws,  are  matters  of  constant  complaint.  As  many  as 
two  thousand  cases  have  been  presented  in  a  single 
county. 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  2d  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold  136J. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  112$;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  107J;  ditto. 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  lOlf.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8  a 
$8.75.     Shipping  Ohio,  $9.40  a  $10.40;  California 


flour,  $12  a  $13.25  ;  St.  Louis,  $10.40  a  $15.75.  li 
waukie  spring  wheat,  $2.20  a  $2.23.    Canada  barl 
$1.67  a  $1.70..  Western  oats,  80  cts.    Western  r 
$1.67;  State,  $1.73.     Western  mixed  corn,  $1.31 
$1.34.    Uplands  cotton,  15|  a  16  cts.;  Orleans,  16 
17  cts.    Cuba  sugar,  llf  a  12|  cts.;  refined,  16|c 
Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.25;  ex  i 
family  and  fancy  brands,  $8  50  a  $13.50.    Fair  a; 
prime  red  wheat,  $2.40  a  $2.50.    Rye,  $1.70  a  $1. ' 
Yellow  corn,  $1.42;  new  corn,  $1.30.  Oats,  70  a  75  ( 
Clover-seed,  $7  a  $8.    Timothy,  $2.50  a  $2.60.  Fit 
seed,  $2.50.    The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  l 
Avenue  Drove-yard  were  about  1800.    Sales  of  extra' 
8$  a  9  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  fair  to  good,  7  a  8  cts.,  a 
common  4  a  6  cts.    Five  thousand  sheep  sold  at  4  r 
cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Hogs  were  lower,  sales  of  5000  ) 
$8.75  a  $9.50  per  100  lbs.  net.    Baltimore. — Prime  t 
wheat,  $2.50  a  $2.55.    New  corn,  $1.12  a  $1.15.  Oal 

69  a  72  cts.  Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.80 
$1.81.  Old  corn,  83  a  86  cts.;  new,  72 J  a  77  cts.  Oa 
53$  cts.  St.  Louis.— Prime  fall  wheat,  $2.40  a  $2.5 
spring  wheat,  $1.75  a  $1.90.    Corn,  96  a  97  cts.  Oa' 

70  a  72  cts.  Rye,  $1.40  a  $1.50.  Cincinnati. — Win 
wheat,  $2.45.  New  corn,  in  the  ear,  75  a  78  cts.  Oa 
66  a  67  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Richard  Hall,  England,  £1,  for  t 
copies  of  vol.  41. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  having  charge 
this  Institution,  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Four 
day,  the  18tb  inst.,  at  2  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  10  a.  m.  ;  aj 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  at  11$  a.  m.,  on  the  sa 
day. 

The  Visiting   Committee  meet   at  Westtown 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  14th  inst.;  attend  me! 
ing  there  the  next-day,  and  visit  the  Schools  on  Sect 
and  Third-day. 

Samuel  Morris,  J 
Philada.  12th  mo.  3d,  1867.  Clerk\ 

A  conveyance  will  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Phi, 
delphia  on  Seventh-day,  the  14th  inst.,  at  2.30  a 
4.50  p.  m. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  sup 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the  c 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and  1 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Cat 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  tt 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Phil  | 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ,  P 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phila 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  1 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPB 

Physician  andSuperintendent,— Joshua  H  .Worthj 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  maj 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  CI 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,Ph 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

Married,  on  the  7th  day  of  Eleventh  month,  1867  [ 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  1 
Joseph  Warner  Jones  to  Sarah  L.,  daughter  of  Willi  | 
Webster,  all  of  Middletown. 

Died,  on  First-day  evening,  4th  of  Eighth  month  1 
at  her  residence  in  Jamestown,  Guildford  county,  N.  1 
Mary  Mendenhall,  relict  of  Richard  Mendenhall, 
ceased,  a  member  of  Deepriver  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
80th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  26th  of  Tenth  month,  16 

Hannah  A.  Howell,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  How 
in  the  80th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  diligent  atten 
of  meetings,  and  strongly  attached  to  our  christian  d 
trines  and  testimonies.  Her  health  bad  been  declin 
for  several  years,  and  though  the  summons  was  sh 
she  was  found  with  her  lamp  trimmed  and  light  bo 
ing,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  her  Lord  ;  and  has, 
reverently  believe,  gained  an  admittance  into  that  B 
City,  which  needeth  not  the  light  of  the  sun  nor  of 
moon  to  shine  in  it;  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  ligbte 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 
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An  Epistle  to  Friends. 

et  him  that  hath  an  ear,  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
be  churches. 

)ear  Friends,  —  You  whom  the  Lord  hath 
;hed  unto  in  this  the  day  of  his  love,  and  hath 
ie  known  the  way  of  Truth  and  righteousness 
rou,  through  the  raising  up  of  that  holy  living 
ness  of  himself,  that  long  lay  hid  and  buried 
you,  and  hath  brought  you  to  a  secret  feeling 
something  in  you,  that  is  worth  the  minding 
[  regarding;  and  the  Lord  causing  this  to  ap- 
r  in  the  day  of  your  seeking,  as  a  light  dis- 
ering  darkness,  and  its  power,  by  which  ye 
e  formerly  holden,  and  given  you  by  his  spirit 
;nse  and  secret  hope,  that  in  this  light,  the  way 
leliverance  was  to  be  attained  unto;  this  hope 
ie  you  not  ashamed  of  the  light  which  before 
.  hated,  but  you  came  to  know  and  embrace  it, 
n  while  others  still  hated  it,  and  you  for  its 
e  :  yet  your  hearts  being  affected  with  the  hope 
t  did  appear  therein,  could  not  but  so  far  join 

0  it,  as  to  make  public  profession  of  it  for  its 

1  sake;  and  for  no  other  end  or  design,  or  in- 
sst  at  all,  but  with  resolution  in  that  light,  to 
t  for  the  salvation  of  God.  Dear  Friends,  it 
/ou  aforementioned,  that  both  now,  and  for 
ie  days  and  weeks,  my  heart  hath  been  deeply 
rcised  concerning,  even  night  and  day;  and 

aboundings  of  the  Father's  love,  doth  often 
rcome  me,  and  draw  me  forth  now  to  say  and 
te  these  things  unto  you  for  your  admonition 

establishment.    And  indeed  it  is  you  who 

thus  rightly  own  the  way  of  Truth,  and  know 
r  believing  to  be  the  gift  and  mercy  of  God 
four  souls,  that  I  do  aim  at ;  for  those  that 
e  taken  up  the  profession  of  the  precious 
th  upon  by-respects  and  sinister  ends,  and  but 
reasons  propounded  in  their  carnal  minds, 
lgh  I  do  pity  them,  yet  I  have  not  much  at 

time  to  say  to  them  but  this;  The  day  shall 
are  them,  and  their  garments  shall  not  hide 
n. 

■ut  you,  oh,  my  Friends  !  who  had  fellowship 
i  us  in  the  deep  travails  of  our  beginnings, 
did  come  to  Truth  the  same  way,  and  have 
wa  the  power  and  virtue  of  it,  many  times 
coming  you  in  your  inward  man,  which  hath 
e  you  cry  out,  Lord,  evermore  give  us  of  this 
d  !  and  hath  made  you  as  a  watered  garden, 
Friends  !  how  shall  I  express  or  signify  unto 


might  abide  to  the  end  of  all  trials,  tribulations, 
and  adversities,  and  might  inherit  that  crown  of 
immortality  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and 
might  not  by  any  means  be  bereft  thereof;  this  is 
singly  my  travail  in  body  and  spirit,  that  you  might 
be  kept  and  preserved  out  of  all  the  subtle  snares 
of  the  wicked  one,  who  hunts  for  the  souls  even  of 
those  that  have  believed.  And,  therefore,  in  dear 
and  tender  love,  I  have  a  few  things  to  write  unto 
you,  for  the  clearing  of  my  conscience,  and  dis 
charging  my  duty  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  and 
the  Lord  give  you  all  a  tender  and  an  understand 
ing  heart,  that  both  you  and  I  may  yet  have  cause 
daily  to  praise  the  Lord  in  the  glorious  light  of 
his  salvation,  which  he  hath  manifested  among 
us,  by  the  revealing  his  son  Jesus  Christ;  to 
whom  belongs  dominion,  honor,  and  glory,  for 
ever,  amen. 

And  first,  dear  Friends,  it  is  in  my  heart,  to 
put  you  in  remembrance  of  that  by  which  we  were 
called  and  convinced,  which  as  a  foundation  prin- 
ciple was  laid  in  and  among  us ;  and  it  being  un- 
changeable and  unalterable  in  itself,  doth  there- 
fore admit  of  no  alteration  or  change  in  those  that 
are  rightly  kept  to  it. 

It  was  a  light  which  arose  in  our  hearts,  and 
shined  forth  from  God,  the  father  of  lights,  carry- 
ing in  its  appearance  the  nature  and  property  of 
God,  both  in  its  condemning  evil,  which  the 
enemy  had  sown  or  planted  in  us;  and  owning, 
allowing,  and  justifying  every  thing  that,  was  good 
and  honest,  just  and  equal ;  even  those  thoughts 
in  our  hearts,  which  were  of  turning  towards  the 
Lord,   and   seeking   his   righteousness;  these 
thoughts  were  justified  and  encouraged  by  the 
light,  and  all  of  a  contrary  nature  discovered  and 
judged,  as  they  were  brought  to  it  to  be  tried. 
Now  this  light  did  our  souls  rejoice  in,  as  they 
had  good  cause,  though  it  took  away  our  former 
rejoicings;  our  pleasures  in  vanities  and  iniquity 
died,  our  glory  in  this  world  withered,  our  friend- 
ship with  the  sons  of  men  decayed,  and  we  stood 
in  the  light  and  saw  all  these  things,  and  were 
not  sorry  at  it,  but  waited  daily  to  see  these  things 
more  and  more  brought  to  pass ;  neither  was  there 
a  permitting  our  thoughts  to  go  out,  how  we  might 
prevent  those  damages,  or  repair  these  losses,  but 
the  cross  of  Christ  was  indeed  our  glorying  or  re- 
joicing.   And  the  hope  that  was  before  us,  did 
make  us  despise  the  pleasures,  treasures  and 
honors,  friendships  and  delights  of  this  world. 
And  in  those  days,  you  grew  into  a  feeling  of  the 
heavenly  joy,  where  the  hundred-fold  was  wit- 
nessed in  your  bosoms,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  by  his  own  spirit  in  you,  against 
whatsoever  this  light  of  Jesus  in  the  conscience 
did  witness  against :  and  the  Lord  beheld  your 
integrity  and  blessed  you,  and  multiplied  you,  and 
added  to  your  strength  and  stature;  and  theu  did 
the  fruits  of  this  glorious  work  abound  among 
you,  in  three  more  general  and  special  effects;  by 
which  effects,  or  by  their  continuance  among  you, 
let  all  now  come  to  search  and  try  themselves, 
that  so,  dear  Friends,  those  that  have  continued 
faithful  in  them  all,  may  persevere  in  like  manner 
to  the  end  :  and  those  who  upon  true  search  do 


those  longings,  those  ardent  desires,  and 

est  breathings  of  my  soul,  that  you,  even  you,  find  that  they  have,  failed,  and  fallen  short  in  all  single  pure  language,  learned  in  the  light,  in  the 


or  any  of  them,  may  make  haste  to  repent,  and  to 
turn  to  that  which  was  the  root  of  them  all,  that 
they  may  not  be  found  as  fruitless  and  withered 
branches,  in  the  day  that  cometh,  lest  they  be  cut 
off,  and  utterly  consumed,  and  blotted  out  from 
among  the  living  branches  of  the  vine  :  for  a  day 
cometh,  that  Truth  will  look  into  the  fig-tree  for 
fruit,  and  leaves  will  not  defend  it  from  the  curse 
and  blasting. 

The  three  especial  fruits  that  did  spring  forth 
from  this  blessed  root,  and  were  and  are  to  con- 
tinue and  increase  in  us,  and  among  us  to  the  end, 
are  these. 

1.  Purity,  manifested  in  a  godly  conversation. 

2.  Unity,  manifested  in  dear  and  tender  love 
one  towards  another. 

3.  Faithfulness,  manifested  in  benring  a  con- 
stant and  faithful  testimony  to  the  things  we  had 
received  and  believed,  though  it  were  unto  great 
loss  and  sufferings. 

And  against  all  these,  doth  the  wicked  one  ap- 
pear, to  see  if  he  can  make  you  barren  concerning 
them,  and  that  with  divers  wiles  and  subtleties, 
that  he  may  prevail  on  you,  and  not  be  known  to 
be  the  enemy,  but  might  so  overcome  you,  as  that 
you  might  both  submit  to  him,  and  then  plead  for 
him  and  his  snares  and  wiles,  as  being  just,  right, 
lawful,  prudent,  convenient,  &c.  But  oh  !  dear 
Friends,  let  all  be  watchful  and  diligent,  to  wait 
in  the  sense  and  true  feeling  of  that  seed  that 
never  fell  nor  was  beguiled;  and  you  will,  (even 
the  least  of  you,)  see  and  comprehend  bis  work- 
ings and  transformings,  and  be  delivered  from 
them. 

1.  Purity  and  holiness  was  a  fruit  in  you,  which 
doth  yet  flourish  in  many,  (blessed  be  the  Lord,) 
who  are  as  watchful  and  careful  to  approve  them- 
selves in  obedience  to  the  light  of  Truth  in  their 
inward  parts,  as  ever,  and  find  as  great  a  necessity 
both  of  trying  and  judging  with  its  judgment  as 
ever;  these  having  thus  waited,  have  renewed 
their  strength  unto  this  very  day,  and  do  mount 
up  as  upon  the  wings  of  an  eagle  ;  these  are  neither 
weary  in  running,  nor  faint  they  in  their  walking: 
but  alas!  Friends,  even  these  do  know  with  how 
great  and  manifold  assaults  they  have  been  as- 
saulted, and  know  and  see  with  sorrow  of  heart, 
how  the  assault  hath  prevailed  upon  some,  by 
working  into  the  mind  a  secret  liberty  and  sup- 
posed enlargedness,  whereby  a  carelessness  hath 
entered  some;  and  they  having  no  keeper  but  the 
measure  of  light  revealed  in  their  hearts  and  con- 
sciences, so  soon  as  they  came  to  be  persuaded  to 
slight  the  reproofs  of  that,  they  soon  erred  ;  and 
this  supposed  liberty  entered,  that  now,  after  so 
many  years  strictness  and  circumspection,  they 
should  not  need  now  to  stand  so  straitly  to  try 
things  and  words  as  at  first,  because  now  a  day  of 
more  liberty  was  come.    Aud  this  liberty  secretly 
prevailed  against  that  pure  fear  that  once  was 
placed  in  their  hearts,  and  against  the  very  obedi- 
ence of  Truth,  inwardly  in  the  subjection  of  the 
mind,  and  then  it  became  manifest  outwardly; 
the  actions  sometimes  blame-worthy,  the  words 
and  speech  again  corrupted,  aud  run  into  the  old 
channel  of  the  world,  like  them  again ;  and  the 
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ime  of  their  poverty  and  simplicity,  almost  lost 
and  forgotten,  and  so  the  work  of  God  which  he 
wrought,  in  a  manner  laid  waste.  And  then  when 
this  liberty  is  entered  and  made  use  of,  as  afore- 
said, oftentimes  a  secret  subtlety  ariseth  against 
the  judgment  of  Truth,  either  from  within,  or 
from  any  outwardly,  that  are  grieved  with  this 
loose  and  careless  kind  of  speaking  or  acting; 
which  subtlety  leads  to  contend  for  it,  against  the 
judgment,  telling  the  creature,  why  these  things 
are  but  small  things,  and  little  things,  and  what! 
we  must  not  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  such  like.  Oh 
my  friends  !  beware  of  these  evil  suggestions  of 
the  wicked  one.  How  came  they  to  be  small  and 
little  things,  seeing  they  were  great  things  with 
us  in  the  beginning?  And  how  comes  an  offence 
in  this  nature  to  be  light  now,  seeing  it  was  heavy 
in  the  beginning  ?  Oh  let  not  the  greatest  mercies 
of  our  God  so  fill  us,  as  to  make  us  slight  or  forget 
the  least  obedience ;  but  rather  let  the  continu- 
ance of  his  mercy,  the  more  quicken  you  up  unto 
a  zeal  for  his  name  and  Truth  in  all  things,  to  be 
found  doing  and  speaking  according  to  the  rule 
of  righteousness,  which  ye  learned  in  the  light,  in 
the  day  of  your  being  low  and  little ;  and  then 
nothing  will  rise  up  and  be  exalted  in  the  multi- 
tude of  God's  mercies,  but  that  holy  birth  which 
lives  in  purity,  when  it  is  at  the  highest.  And 
so  that  life  of  righteousness  will  shine  forth  more 
and  more,  which  glorifies  God,  and  seeks  his 
honor.  Dear  friends,  that  ye  might  be  kept  so 
unto  the  end,  is  the  breathing  and  travail  of  my 
soul  j  and  that  where  this  neglect  hath  entered, 
and  this  aforesaid  corruption  either  in  speech  or 
action  is  to  be  found,  that  ye  would  receive  the 
word  of  exhortation  in  meekness  and  fear,  in 
which  it  was  written  unto  you  :  and  may  redeem 
the  time,  for  the  days  are  and  shall  be  evil,  and 
none  will  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith,  (that 
saves  from  falling  in  the  evil  day,)  but  such  as  do 
keep  the  pure  and  undefiled  conscience,  which 
none  can  do,  but  by  persisting  and  continuing  in 
the  daily  sanctification  of  the  spirit,  and  belief 
and  obedience  of  the  Truth. 

(.To  be  continued.) 

Wooden  Cows. 
Persons  who  reside  in  our  large  towns,  especi- 
ally the  largest,  are  very  apt  to  slander  the  milk- 
man, and  ascribe  the  semi-lactescent  appearance 
of  his  commodity  to  a  free  use  of  "  the  cow  with 
an  iron  tail."  It  is  not  our  intention  to  join  in 
any  such  scandal,  for  the  milk  of  our  history  is 
genuine,  and  unadulterated,  although  not  derived 
from  a  quadrupedal  cow,  goat,  or  any  animal  what- 
ever. Some,  perhaps  most,  of  our  readers  will 
have  heard  something  of  the  existence  of  vege- 
table cows,  or  plants  yielding  milk;  it  is  of  these 
"  wooden  cows"  we  purpose  to  refresh  their  mem- 
ories. 

The  caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber  of  commerce, 
as  it  exudes  from  the  tree,  very  much  resembles 
milk  in  color  and  density.  Many  other  plants 
yield  a  similar  fluid,  and  in  some  instances  this  is 
80  sweet  and  palatable  as  to  be  employed  by  the 
natives  for  almost  all  the  purposes  of  animal  milk. 

The  "  cow-tree  of  Demerara"  was  first  observed 
by  a  traveller  of  the  ubiquitous  family  of  Smith, 
in  an  excursion  up  that  river.  It  is  described  as 
a  tree  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a 
diameter  at  the  base  of  nearly  eighteen  inches. 
This  tree  is  known  to  botauists  by  the  name  of 
Tabernoe  montana  utilis,  and  to  the  natives  as  the 
Hya-hya.  It  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order 
as  the  Penang  India-rubber  tree,  and  the  Poison- 
tree  of  Madagascar  (Apocynocece.)  It  occurs 
plentifully  in  the  forests  of  British  Guiana,  and 
its  bark  and  pith  are  so  rich  in  milk,  that  a 


moderately-sized  stem,  which  was  felled  on  the 
bank  of  a  forest  stream,  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
colored  the  water  quite  white  and  milky.  The 
milk  is  said  to  be  thicker  and  richer  than  cow's 
milk,  mixes  freely  with  water,  and  is  perfectly 
innocuous,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor ;  the  natives 
employing  it  as  a  refreshing  drink,  and  in  all  re- 
spects as  animal  milk. 

The  Cyngalese  have  also  a  tree  which  they  call 
"  Kiriaghuma,"  but  which  belongs  to  a  different 
order  of  plants  (Asclepiadacece.)  It  is  the  Gym- 
nema  lacti/erum,  and  yields  a  very  pleasant  milk, 
which  is  employed  for  domestic  purposes  in 
Ceylon. 

There  appears  to  be  also  a  milk-tree  common  in 
the  forests  of  Para  which  the  natives  call  "  Mas 
senodendron,"  but  of  which  we  have  no  definite 
knowledge,  except  that  it  was  for  a  considerable 
time  used  on  board  H.M.S.  Chanticleer  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cow's  milk.  It  was  said  to  suffer  no 
chemical  change  by  keeping,  neither  did  it  show 
any  tendency  to  become  sour. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  cow-trees  was 
that  discovered  and  made  known  by  Humboldt, 
as  the  "  Palo  de  Vaca,"  or  "cow-tree."  Singu- 
larly enough  it  belongs  to  a  different  natural  order 
from  those  already  mentioned  (Artocarpacece,)  and 
to  one  which  includes  also  the  poisonous  Upas- 
tree  of  Java.  The  botanical  name  of  this  cow- 
tree  is  Galactodendron  utile,  the  "  useful  milk- 
tree,"  or,  as  more  recently  called,  Brosimun  utile. 
Its  discoverer  states  that  while  staying  at  the  farm 
of  Barbula  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  "  we  were 
assured  that  the  negroes  of  the  farm,  who  drank 
plentifully  of  this  vegetable  milk,  consider  it  a 
wholesome  aliment;  and  we  found  by  experience 
during  our  stay  that  the  virtues  of  this  tree  had 
not  been  exaggerated.  When  incisions  are  made 
in  the  trunk,  it  yields  an  abundance  of  a  glutin- 
ous milk,  tolerably  thick,  devoid  of  all  acridity, 
and  of  an  agreeable  and  balmy  smell.  It  was 
oflered  to  us  in  the  shell  of  a  calabash.  We  drank 
considerable  quantities  of  it  in  the  evening  before 
we  went  to  bed,  and  very  early  in  the  morning, 
without  feeling  the  least  injurious  effect.  The 
viscosity  of  this  milk  alone  renders  it  a  little  dis- 
agreeable. The  negroes  and  the  free  people  who 
work  in  the  plantations,  drink  it,  dipping  into  it 
their  bread  of  maize  or  cassava.  The  overseer  of 
the  farm  told  us  that  the  negroes  grow  sensibly 
fatter  during  the  season  when  the  Palo  de  Vaca 
furnishes  them  with  most  milk.  This  juice,  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  presents  on  its  surface  membranes 
of  a  strongly  animalized  substance,  yellowish, 
stringy,  and  resembling  cheese.  The  people  call 
it  cheese.  This  coagulum  becomes  sour  in  the 
space  of  four  or  five  days. 

This  extraordinary  tree  appears  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast,  particularly  from 
Barbula  to  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo.  At  Caucagua 
the  natives  call  the  tree  that  furnishes  this  nourish- 
ing juice,  the  "  milk-tree"  (arbol  del  leche.) 
They  profess  to  recognize,  from  the  thickness  and 
color  of  the  foliage,  the  trunks  that  yield  the  most 
juice  ;  as  the  herdsman  distinguishes,  from  the 
external  signs,  a  good  milch-cow. 

"  Amidst  the  great  number  of  curious  pheno- 
mena which  I  have  observed  in  the  course  of  my 
travels,"  contitfues  the  discoverer  quoted  above, 
"  I  confess  there  are  few  that  have  made  so  power- 
ful an  impression  on  me  as  the  aspect  of  the  cow- 
tree.  A  few  drops  of  vegetable  juice  recall  to  the 
mind  the  all-powerfulness  and  the  fecundity  of 
nature.  On  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock  grows  a 
tree  with  coriaceous  and  dry  leaves.  Its  large 
woody  roots  can  scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stone. 
For  several  months  in  the  year  not  a  single  shower 
moistens  its  foliage.    Its  branches  appear  dead 


and  dried;  but  when  the  trunk  is  pierced  the  I 
flows  from  it  a  sweet  and  nourishing  milk, 
is  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  that  this  vegetable  fou 
tain  is  most  abundant.  The  negroes  and  natft.  4 
are  then  seen  hastening  from  all  quarters,  furnis 
ed  with  large  bowls  to  receive  the  milk,  whi 
grows  yellow  and  thickens  at  its  surface.  Soi 
empty  their  bowls  under  the  tree  itself,  oth< 
carry  the  juice  home  to  their  children. 

D.  Lochart  also  visited  the  cow-trees  in  tj 
Caraccas,  and  drank  of  the  milk  from  a  tree  whi  | 
had  a  trunk  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  measur 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  root  to  the  first  brancliJ 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  also  paid  them  a  visit,  and  l]  i 
observations  confirm  those  already  recited.  "  T  j 
color  and  consistency,"  he  says,  "were  precise 
those  of  animal  milk,  with  a  taste  not  less  sw*  | 
and  palatable;  yet  it  left  on  the  tongue  a  slig 
bitterness,  and  on  the  lips  a  considerable  clamr 
ness;  an  aromatic  smell  was  most  strongly  p 
ceptible  when  tasting  it." 

Other  trees  are  known  which  possess  simi 
properties  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  One 
these  is  the  "  Tabayba  dolee"  of  the  Canar 
(Euphorbia  balsamifera.)    Here  again  we  ha 
a  plant  belonging  to  a  different  natural  order  fn 
any  of  the  others,  namely,  the  Euphorbiaceoz,  a  «r 
one  containing  a  large  number  of  plants  with  aci hi 
and  purgative  juices.    Leopold  von  Buch  sta  > 
that  the  juice  of  this  plant  is  similar  to  sw<i 
milk,  and,  thickened  into  a  jelly,  is  eaten  ae  i 
delicacy. 

A  species  of  the  Cactus  (C.  mamillaris)  &\-. 
yields  a  milky  juice  equally  sweet  and  wholeson  j 
It  now  constitutes  the  type  of  a  genus  calljJ 
Mamillaria.    The  milk  is  affirmed  to  be  muj  | 
inferior  in  its  quality  to  the  majority  of  the  aboi 

It  would  scarcely  be  advisable  for  us  to  enj  • 
here  upon  the  subject  of  the  chemical  compositi 
of  any  of  these  vegetable  juices,  or  to  show  tb 
connection  with  those  lactescent  fluids  whi  i  j 
harden  upon  exposure,  and  then  are  known 
India-rubber  or  caoutchouc.  Although  none  of  1 1 
cow-trees  enumerated  yield  a  true  India-rubb 
that  substance,  or  one  greatly  resembling  it,  |  i 
afforded  by  some  of  their  allies.    It  is  curious,'  I 
observe  how,  when  failing  to  serve  mankind  |.  j 
one  direction,  these  trees  become  important  i  \  J 
vants  in  another.    How  forcibly  this  reminds  (i  | 
of  the  quaint  lines  of  George  Herbert: — 

"  More  servants  wait  on  Man, 
Than  be'll  take  notice  of;  in  every  path 

He  treads  down  that  which  doth  befriend  him,  i 
When  sickness  makes  him  pale  and  wan. 
Oh,  mighty  love!  Man  is  one  world,  and  hath 
Another  to  attend  him." 


M.  Fletcher,  on  Dress. 

I  prayed  for  direction,  and  saw  clearly  till 
plainness  of  dress  and  behavior  best  becam  ji  | 
christian,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons  :  \ 

1st.  That  of  the  Apostle  to  women  profess  j; , 
godliness  to  let  their  adorning  be  that  of  a  m  > 
and  quiet  spirit,  &c. 

2dly.  I  saw  the  reasonableness  of  the  comma  , 
and  proved  it  good  for  the  proud  heart  to  w  f 
the  plain  and  modest  livery  of  God's  children. 

3dly.  It  tended  to  open  my  mouth  ;  for  wh<  C 
appeared  like  the  world,  in  Babylonish  garme  , 
I  had  its  esteem  and  knew  not  how  to  part  v  ) 
it.  But  when  I  showed  by  my  appearance,  I  t> 
I  considered  myself  as  a  stranger  and  foreigi  , 
none  ean  kuow,  but  by  trying,  what  an  influe  i 
it  has  on  our  whole  conduct,  and  what  a  fenc  t 
is  to  keep  us  from  sinking  into  the  spirit  of  e 
world.  For  there  is  no  medium;  they  who  e 
conformed  to  the  fashions,  customs,  and  max  s 
of  the  world,  must  embrace  the  spirit  also,  d 
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y  shall  find  the  esteem  they  seek,  for  the  world 
I  love  its  own.  But  let  them  remember  also 
t  word,  The  friendship^of  this  world  is  enmity 
a  God. 

:thly.  I  saw  myself  as  a  steward  who  must 
der  an  account  for  every  talent,  and  that  it  was 
privilege  to  have  the  smiles  of  God  on  every 
nent  of  my  time,  or  penny  of  money  which  I 
out. 

thly.  I  saw  clearly  that  the  helping  my  fellow 
itures  in  their  need,  was  both  more  rational 

more  pleasant  than  spending  my  substance  on 
erfluities;  and  as  I  am  commanded  "to  love 
neighbor  as  myself,"  and  to  consider  all  done 
he  household  of  faith  as  done  to  Christ,  surely 
lght  not  only  to  suffer  my  superfluity  to  give 

to  their  necessity,  but  also  (as  occasion  may 
lire)  my  necessities  to  their  extremities, 
thly.  But  it  is  not  only  the  talent  of  money, 

of  time  which  is  thrown  away  by  conformity 
he  world ;  entangling  us  in  a  thousand  little 
agements  which  a  dress  entirely  plain  cuts 
mgh  at  once. 

thly.  The  end  usually  proposed  by  young  per- 
!  in  their  dress  is  such  as  a  devout  soul  would 
ninate.  A  heathen  may  say,  It  will  promote 
being  comfortably  settled  in  life ;  but  I  be- 
e  the  Lord  appoint*  the  bounds  of  our  habita- 
,  and  that  no  good  thing  shall  he  withhold 
i  those  who  walk  uprightly.  I  have  therefore 
ling  to  do  but  to  commend  myself  to  God  in 
r  obedience,  and  to  leave  every  step  of  my  life 
e  guided  by  his  will.  I  will  therefore  make 
ly  rule  to  be  clean  and  neat,  but  in  the  plainest 
igs  according  to  my  station;  and  whenever  I 
lght  on  the  subject,  these  words  would  pass 
iugh  my  mind  with  power,  For  so  the  holy 
len,  &c.  of  old  adorned  themselves. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Report. 

he  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
ef  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  offers,  with 
ateful  heart,  to  its  subscribers  the  following 
ort  of  last  year's  proceedings, 
s  some  of  our  friends  may  not  be  acquainted 
the  early  history  of  the  Society,  a  short  ac- 
t  of  its  formation  may  be  of  interest, 
was  originated  in  1795,  by  the  efforts  of  two 
ig  Frieuds,  who  became  impressed  with  the 
ssity  of  some  more  systematic  method  of  af- 
ing  relief  to  the  poor.  From  the  first  minutes 
e  Society  we  extract  the  following  : 
A  number  of  young  women  having  been  in- 
d  to  believe,  from  the  observations  they  have 
e,  that  they  could  afford  some  assistance  to 
r  suffering  fellow-creatures,  particularly  widows 
orphans,  by  entering  into  a  subscription  for 
•  relief,  visiting  them  in  their  solitary  dwell- 
without  distinction  of  nation  or  color,  sym- 
izing  with  them  in  their  afflictions,  and  as  far 
eir  ability  extends  alleviating  them,  have  for 
purpose  associated  together. 
They  propose  to  appoint  some  of  their  com- 
'  to  seek  out  and  visit  such  whose  situation 
claim  their  attention  and  sympathy  ;  and  to 
urage  and  promote  industry  by  endeavoriug 
■ocure  employment  for  such  as  are  capable  of 

>r  the  first  few  years  its  labors  were  exclusively 
ted  to  out-door  relief  and  assistance;  later, 
ving  the  best  way  to  help  the  poor  is  to  aid 
to  help  themselves,  spinning  and  sewing 
furnished  to  the  deserving  at  their  own 
is. 

Jout  the  year  1798,  it  was  decided  that  more 
might  be  done  at  less  expense  by  bringing 
romen  together  into  one  house,  where  they 


could  be  employed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
committee;  their  children  taken  care  of,  and  they 
provided  with  comfortable  meals. 

The  Society  was  incorporated  in  1815,  under 
the  present  name,  and  in  1816  purchased  the 
property  in  Ranstead  court,  which  they  occupied 
until  1846,  when  their  number  having  increased 
so  much  as  to  render  larger  accommodations  neces- 
sary they  removed  to  their  present  locatiou,  where 
they  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  ori- 
ginators, and  trust  that  their  labors  are  attended 
with  benefit  both  to  themselves  and  to  those  em- 
ployed. 

A  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  been  read 
daily  in  the  room  by  the  committee,  also  several 
tracts,  in  the  contents  of  which  the  women  have 
expressed  much  interest.  We  hope  the  reading 
may  be  attended  with  good  results. 

Since  we  last  met  together,  death  has  removed 
from  amongst  us  our  beloved  friend  and  faithful 
co-laborer  Susan  W.  Hartshorne,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  81  years,  after  a  membership  in  the  Society 
of  more  than  50  years. 

Ann  Burns,  who  has  served  the  Society  faith- 
fully for  forty  years  as  Matron,  having,  by  age  and 
failing  eye  sight,  become  incapacitated  for  active 
duty,  we  have  thought  it  needful  a  younger  per- 
son should  be  employed  to  conduct  "  The  House." 
Ann  Burns  will  still  continue  an  inmate  of  the 
establishment. 

The  House  was  opened  on  the  26th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1866,  and  closed  the  4th  of  Fourth  month, 
1867,  during  which  time  employment  was, given 
to  100  women  ;  27  children  were  admitted  to  the 
nursery,  and  12  others  came  to  dinner;  126  gar- 
ments and  98  pairs  of  shoes  were  given  to  the 
women  and  children. 

There  were  completed  834  garments  and  18 
pairs  of  pillow  cases;  171  comfortables,  13  bed- 
quilts,  and  three  silk  Affghans  quilted ;  also  eight 
pounds  of  carpet-rags  cut  and  sewed. 

Eleventh  mo.  2d,  1867. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Concluded  from  page  115.) 

In  1845  the  government  of  Norway  passed  a 
law  granting  much  greater  liberty  of  conscience 
than  had  before  been  enjoyed  by  the  dissenters 
from  the  Lutheran  Church.  This  is  alluded  to 
in  the  following  letter: 

8th  mo.  30th,  1845.  "Although  I  and  thou 
are  personally  unknown  to  each  other,  I  believe 
we  yet  do  know  each  other  in  the  hidden  man.  I 
feel  a  true  union  in  my  spirit  with  you,  the  Friends 
in  England.  Often  am  I  in  my  loneliness  turned 
towards  you  in  love  and  sweet  fellowship  in  my 
spirit,  even  as  if  I  were  amongst  you.  This  fel- 
lowship has  its  source  in  Christ,  the  true  vine 
tree,  in  whom  all  true  unity  and  fellowship  con- 
sists. 

"  Your  love  is  great  toward  us,  and  the  concern 
you  have  evinced  in  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
things,  is  much  appreciated;  and,  I  believe,  yet 
more  precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  rejoices 
to  behold  his  love  poured  forth  on  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven. 

"  You  are  much  mentioned  amongst  the  young 
Friends,  and  love  bursts  forth  from  them  towards 
you.  I  trust  all  will  be  to  the  praise  and  honor 
of  Him  who  has  thus  united  us  together  in  the 
spirit. 

"I  will  now  inform  thee  of  a  great  visitation  of 
grace  from  on  high,  which  was  felt  in  our  meet- 
ing on  the  first  First-day  in  the  Fifth  month  last. 
I  believe  the  Lord's  presence  was  near  the  assem- 
bly, and  was  felt  by  all  present,  as  our  dear  friend, 
Endre  Dahl,  stood  up  and  publicly  bore  testimony 


amongst  us.  A  shaking  or  motion  was  felt  by  the 
whole  assembly.  He  has  also  appeared  in  minis- 
try a  few  times  since ;  and  has  travelled  to  visit 
Friends  who  live  at  a  distance  from  Stavanger,  ' 
and  who  lack  ability  frequently  to  atteDd  our 
meeting.  I  have  also  been  with  him  on  a  visit  to 
some  Friends. 

"  We  are  now  granted  religious  liberty  by  the 
king  of  Norway;  and,  perhaps,  Eliaa  Tasted  or 
Endre  Dahl  will  send  a  copy  of  the  law  to  thee, 
by  which  thou  canst  see  how  great  our  liberty  is. 

"  It  was  determined,  in  our  two  months'  meet- 
ing, held  in  the  Sixth  month  last,  that,  in  the 
Sixth  month  of  each  year,  all  Friends  in  Norway, 
who  live  at  a  distance  from  Stavanger,  should  be 
invited  to  meet  as  regularly  as  possible  for  them, 
as  many  have  a  dangerous  voyage  to  travel  ;  and 
that  all  things  relating  to  the  two  months'  meet- 
ing, which  have  occurred  during  the  year,  should 
then  be  discussed  and  considered. 

"  Perhaps  we  may  venture  secretly  to  look  for 
some  one  from  England  to  visit  us  at  Stavanger. 
It  would  be  very  acceptable  to  us,  if  it  were  the 
Lord's  will.  Friends  are  well,  except  two  women, 
who  are  very  feeble.  And  now  thou  art  affec- 
tionately saluted  from  thy  f/iend  and  fellow  pil- 
grim, Ener  Rasmussen." 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  an  individual  accustomed 
to  attend  meetings  at  Stavanger,  had  occasion, 
with  her  husband,  to  come  over  to  Newcastle, 
where  they  were  kindly  noticed  by  several  Friends. 
On  their  return  home,  they  mentioned  the  sur- 
prise with  which  they  had  observed,  in  the  houses 
of  Friends,  a  departure  from  that  ancient  simpli- 
city which  the  early  Friends  were  accustomed  to 
observe,  both  in  their  appurel,  and  in  the  furni- 
ture of  their  houses.  This  being  reported  to  the 
dear  Friends  of  Stavanger,  gave  them  pain  ;  and 
proves  the  need  we  have,  as  members  of  a  Society 
hitherto  so  remarkable  for  its  self-denial,  and 
abstinence  from  an  indulgence  in  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  to  be  very  careful 
in  an  adherence  to  that  innoeency  and  simplicity 
of  life  and  manners  which  was  so  impressively  in- 
culcated by  our  Lord,  when  he  warned  his  disci- 
ples against  the  pursuit  of  such  things  ;  adding, 
"After  all  these  things  do  the  nations  of  the  world 
seek  ;  and  be  not  ye  like  unto  them." 

In  a  letter  to  a  Friend  of  Newcastle,  the  writer 
remarks  : — "  They  are  telling  some  things  which 
is  a  grief  to  tender-hearted  Friends,  and  which, 
they  say,  only  worldly-minded  people  do,  as  it  is 
not  useful  for  any  thing  but  to  gaze  upon.  Friends 
ask  me,  Is  that  true?  and  have  Friends  liberty  to 
do  it?  Is  it  consistent  with  Friends'  principles? 
Are  they  not  more  separated  from  the  world  than 
this?  Such  questions  do  they  put  to  me,  because 
I  never  told  any  body  of  such  things  amongst  you, 
although  I  saw  it  when  with  you,  and  looked  upon 
it  as  superfluity." 

Is  not  this  occurrence  a  caution  to  all  to  beware 
lest  we  unhappily  offend  or  give  occasion  of  stum- 
bling to  any  of  the  little  awakened  tender-hearted 
ones  of  Christ's  flook,  who  are  houestly  enquiring 
after  the  true  way  to  the  kingdom  of  God  :  and 
whose  eyes  have  been  measurably  opened  to  see 
that  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  [the  carnal  mind,]  the 
lusts  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  not  of 
the  Father,  but  of  the  world. 

In  1846  they  were  visited  by  some  Friends  from 
England,  who  found  the  number  of  members  and 
of  those  who  attended  meetings  in  Norway,  to  be 
about  165.    Of  these  Friends  they  remark  : 

"  As  regards  the  little  flock  in  and  around 
Stavanger  ;  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  confirm 
the  view  already  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  been  in  frequent  correspondence  with 
them.     Solid  and  orderly  in  their  deportment, 
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and  weighty  in  spirit  before  the  Lord,  they  appear 
as  the  '  savour  of  life  unto  life.' 

"  We  remark,  amongst  ourselves,  that  their 
gravity,  and  faithful  maintenance  of  the  princi- 
ples and  testimonies  professed  by  them,  amidst 
surrounding  difficulties;  the  tenderness  of  their 
spirits,  and  daily  walk,  are  deeply  interesting  and 
instructive." 

"  There  is  evidence  in  Norway  (among  some 
who  have  known  but  very  little  of  Friends)  of  the 
quickening  power  of  Divine  grace  immediately 
revealed.  It  was  very  striking  to  remark  in  some 
instances,  how  strength  had  been  granted,  from 
time  to  time,  to  forsake  all  for  the  love  of  Christ, 
and,  in  his  name,  to  plead  with  the  people. 

"  Helge  Ericksen,  a  young  man  of  Hagane,  in 
Valders,  has,  for  most  of  seven  years,  travelled 
under  an  apprehension  of  religious  duty,  enduring 
all  the  fatigue  and  hardship  attendant  on  the 
rigour  of  the  climate,  and  many  changes  of  heat 
and  cold,  industriously  supporting  himself,  in  the 
interim,  by  making  neat  watchguards,  and  chains 
for  fishermen's  knives  of  brass  wire,  as  he  jour- 
neyed along.  He  has  five  times  walked  from 
South  Ourdal  to  Gudrang,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles,  to  visit  those  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  in  a  seeking  and  tender  state,  and  to 
whom  his  mind  had  been  attracted. 

"  Berthe  Danielsen  also  left  her  husband,  family 
and  home,  and  travelled  many  miles  as  a  preacher, 
until  apprehended  in  Sweden,  and  imprisoned 
there  for  eight  weeks  for  conscience  sake,  after 
having  been  engaged  in  travelling  for  twelve 
months,  literally  without  purse  or  scrip. 

"  Ingebor  Jeversdatter,  now  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  commenced  travelling  through  Nor- 
way at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  continued,  for 
three  years,  to  preach  and  exhort  the  people, 
having  no  certain  dwelling  place,  but  over  moun- 
tain and  moorland,  through  summer's  heat  and 
wintry  snow,  ofteu  thinly  and  poorly  clad,  con- 
tinued her  course,  and  experienced,  as  I  think,  a 
remarkable  degree  of  preservation.  She  is  now 
an  attender  of  Friends'  meetings  at  Stavanger,  and 
was  much  tendered  in  the  sitting  we  had  with  her. 
I  omitted  to  name  that  Berthe  Danielsen  and  her 
husband,  although  very  poor,  are  so  hospitable,  it 
is  said,  they  would  share  their  meal,  even  to  the 
last,  with  suffering  humanity. 

"  As  a  striking  instance  of  faithfulness  under 
suffering,  amongst  many  others,  might  be  men- 
tioned the  case  of  Soren  Ericksen,  of  Stagland, 
who,  when  he  became  convinced  of  the  principles 
professed  by  Friends,  felt  he  could  no  longer  allow 
his  children  to  be  baptized  by  the  priest  of  the 
district  within  the  limits  of  which  he  resided. 
This  brought  him  into  much  trouble.  A  demand 
was  made  for  the  baptismal  fee  of  sixteen  schill- 
ings, being  equal  to  about  36  cents.  In  enforcing 
this  demand,  which  was  enormously  swollen  by 
excessive  charges  of  various  kinds,  the  whole  of 
his  cattle  were  seized  and  sold,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  calf;  yet  his  neighbours,  who  have  a 
great  regard  for  him,  have  had  occasion  to  rejoice 
in  the  increase  of  his  flock.  His  sheep  are  now 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  person  in 
the  district.  P]ndre  Dahl  remarks  of  this  family  : 
— '  They  have  kept  faithful  to  their  testimouy 
through  many  difficulties  and  trials.'  At  Stavan- 
ger also,  and  at  other  places,  a  noble  testimony 
has  been  borne  to  the  authority  of  Christ  in  the 
Church,  and  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation. The  care  they  have  extended  to  the 
poor  within  their  borders,  whether  members  or  not, 
■if  need fd  and  deserving,  is  also  very  exemplary 
and  confirming;  and  they  appear  to  have  endea- 
vored to  the  utmost  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  children  of  these. 


"■All,  without  avy  exception,  are  furnished  with 
the  scriptures  ;  and  to  those  attenders  who  are  too 
poor  to  purchase  for  themselves,  they  are  granted 
on  loan." 

Selected  for  "The  Friend 

HOPE. 

No  blinder  bigot,  I  maintain  it  still, 
Than  he  who  must  have  pleasure,  come  what  will : 
He  laughs,  whatever  weapon  Truth  may  draw, 
And  deems  her  sharp  artillery  mere  straw. 
Scripture  indeed  is  plain  ;  but  God  and  he 
On  Scripture  ground  are  sure  to  disagree; 
Some  wiser  rule  must  teach  him  how  to  live, 
Than  this  his  Maker  has  seen  fit  to  give; 
Supple  and  flexible  as  Indian  cane, 
To  take  the  bend  his  appetites  ordain  ; 
Contrived  to  suit  frail  Nature's  crazy  case, 
And  reconcile  his  lusts  with  saving  grace. 
By  this,  with  nice  precision  of  design, 
He  draws  upon  life's  map  a  zigzag  line, 
That  shows  how  far  'tis  safe  to  follow  sin, 
And  where  his  danger  and  God's  wrath  begin. 
By  this  he  forms,  as  pleased  he  sports  along, 
His  well-poised  estimate  of  right  and  wrong; 
And  finds  the  modish  manners  of  the  day, 
Though  loose,  as  harmless  as  an  infant's  play. 
Build  by  whatever  plan  Caprice  decrees, 
With  what  materials,  on  what  ground  you  please; 
Your  hope  shall  stand  unblamed,  perhaps  admired, 
If  not  that  hope  the  Scripture  has  required. 
The  strange  conceits,  vain  projects  and  wild  dreams, 
With  which  hypocrisy  forever  teems, 
(Though  other  follies  strike  the  public  eye, 
And  raise  a  laugh)  pass  unmolested  by; 
But  if,  unblameable  in  word  or  thought, 
A  man  arise,  a  man  whom  God  has  taught, 
With  all  Elijah's  dignity  of  tone, 
And  all  the  love  of  the  beloved  John, 
To  storm  the  citadels  they  build  in  air, 
And  smite  the  untempered  wall  'tis  death  to  spare, 
To  sweep  away  all  refuges  of  lies, 
And  place,  instead  of  quirks  themselves  devise, 
Lama  Sabacthani  before  their  eyes  ; 
To  prove,  that  without  Christ  all  gain  is  loss, 
All  hope  despair,  that  stands  not  on  his  cross; 
Except  the  few  his  God  may  have  impressed, 
A  tenfold  frenzy  seizes  all  the  rest. 

Throughout  mankind,  the  christian  kind  at  least, 
There  dwells  a  consciousness  in  every  breast, 
That  folly  ends  where  genuine  hope  begins, 
And  he  that  finds  his  Heaven  must  lose  his  sins. 
Nature  opposes  with  her  utmost  force 
This  riving  stroke,  this  ultimate  divorce; 
And,  while  religion  seems  to  be  her  view, 
Hates  with  a  deep  sincerity  the  true  : 
For  this,  of  all  that  ever  influenced  man, 
Since  Abel  worshipped,  or  the  world  began, 
This  only  spares  no  lust,  admits  no  plea, 
But  makes  him,  if  at  all,  completely  free; 
Sounds  forth  the  signal,  as  she  mounts  her  car, 
Of  an  eternal,  universal  war  ; 
Rejects  all  treaty,  penetrates  all  wiles, 
Scorns  with  the  same  indifference  frowns  and  smiles ; 
Drives  through  the  realms  of  sin,  where  riot  reels, 
And  grinds  his  crown  beneath  her  burning  wheels  ! 
Hence  all  that  is  in  man,  pride,  passion,  art, 
Powers  of  the  mind,  and  feelings  of  the  heart, 
Insensible  of  Truth's  almighty  charms, 
Starts  at  her  first  approach,  and  sounds  to  arms  I 
***** 

—  Cowper. 



Selected. 

RAPIDITY  OF  TIME. 
The  moments  fly — a  minute's  gone  I 
The  minutes  fly — an  hour  is  run! 
The  day  is  fled — the  night  is  here  ! 
Thus  flies  a  week,  a  month,  a  year. 

A  year,  alasl  bow  soon  'tis  past! 
Who  knows  but  this  may  be  my  last  | 
A  few  short  years,  how  soon  they're  fled, 
And  we  are  numbered  with  the  dead. 


The  Tea  Topers  of  Russia. — The  tea-houses 
of  Russia  are  quite  as  characteristic  a  feature  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  that  country  as  those 
of  Japan.  M.  Lumley,  her  majesty's  secretary 
of  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  states  in  a  recent 
report  that  in  the  capital  alone  there  are  six  hun- 


dred and  ninety-seven  common  tea-shops,  besid j 
the  cafes  and  restaurants  of  superior  description- 1 
the  daily  consumption  of  tea  at  some  of'  the  i 
places  being  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounc: 
„    They  are  the  resort  of  the  drosky  drivers,  carte  j 
and  laborers  of  every  description;  and  it  is  e 
without  interest  to  witness  the  orderly  behavii 
and  polite  demeanor  of  those  poor  peasants.  J 
they  enter  the  long  room  in  which  the  tea  is  s  i 
ved,  each  man  greets  the  bar-keeper,  and  as 
passes  the  sacred  image  which  is  to  be  found 
every  Russian  room,  and  before  which  a  lamp 
always  burning,  he  reverently  doffs  his  cap,  aj 
while  in  the  room  all  remain  uncovered.  M 
merous  tables  are  ranged  along  the  apartment,  i 
each  of  which  may  be  seen  groups  of  six  or  eigj 
sturdy  monjiks  wrapped  in  their  sheep-skin  pell 
ses,  which  are  worn  with  the  fleece  inward,  a 
which,  no  matter  what  the  heat  of  the  room,  i 
seldom  taken  off,  or  even  opened.    A  large  teail 
of  boiling  water,  and  a  smaller  one  containing  | 
allowance  of  tea  for  each  man,  are  placed  uj 
the  table;  a  saucer  of  very  small  lumps  of  sug 
cut  like  dice,  one  for  each  man,  and  a  glass 
corn  brandy,  constitute  the  repast.    Both  teap 
are  generally  replenished  as  soon  as  the  largei 
emptied,  but  occasionally  the  larger  one  alone 
refilled,  and  the  liquid  becomes  tea  only  in  nar 
The  tea  is  drank  out  of  saucers,  and  the  sugaii 
not  put  into  the  tea,  but  is  held  in  the  mou 
Some  poor  fellows  who  are  still  more  economil 
will  put  a  piece  of  black  bread  in  the  sauc  | 
place  a  lump  of  sugar  on  the  bread,  pour  in  it 
tea,  and  after  drinking  two  or  three  cups  in  t|  I 
way,  wrap  the  slightly  diminished  piece  of  su. 1 
in  paper,  and  carry  it  away  with  them.  Ti|sj 
seems  to  be  no  object  with  the  tea  drinkers,  a 
at  a  sitting,  many  will  take  six  or  eight,  and  eii- 
more,  cups  of  tea  before  turning  the  cup  down 
the  saucer  as  the  sign  that  they  have  had  enoui 
The  effect  of  the  atmosphere,  heated  by  a  stovi|i 
seventy-five  degrees  or  eighty  degrees  of  Fahii- 
heit,  in  a  low  room  from  which  the  air  is  carefij' 
excluded  by  double  windows,  combined  with  tip 
numerous  cups  of  hot  tea,  on  a  body  wrapped  ii 
sheep-skin  pelisse,  may  be  easily  conceived.    '  J 
tea  drinker,  while  imbibing  his  favorite  be'  • 
age,  is  literally  taking  a  modified  vapor  bi|. 
Some  men  will  go  on  steadily  drinking  until  t  jr 
have  reached  a  condition  which  is  denoted  by  b 
term  "  Pey  do  tretlavo  pota,  "  to  drink  to 'la 
third  degree,  of  transpiration ;  on  which  t  w 
will  sally  forth  into  a  temperature  of  perh  , 
twenty  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  ijijj 
throwing  themselves  on  their  sledges,  fall  as  lp 
enveloped  in  steam,  having  thus  imbibed,  |i 
this  no  doubt  intentionally,  a  sufficient  amour !« 
caloric  to  last  them  to  the  next  halt,  whe  a 
repetition  of  the  tea  drinking  takes  place  on  |fl 
same  scale,  and  with  the  same  effect. 

Selec  j 

Near  the  close  of  his  life  Samuel  Fothe  H| 
said,  "  Death  has  no  terrors,  nor  will  the  g  '6 
have  any  victory.    My  soul  triumphs  over  d<  M 
hell,  and  the  grave.    As  I  have  lived  so  1 1  III 
close,  with  the  most  unshaken  assurance  tha  ft 
have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  it 
the  pure,  living  eternal  substance.    Let  the  pd 
be  strong;  let  the  middle  aged  be  animated,  |<il 
the  youth  encouraged;  for  the  Lord  is  sti  Wj 
Zion,  the  Lord  will  bless  Zion.    If  I  now  b  «- 
moved  out  of  the  church  militant,  where  I  ?« 
endeavored  in  some  measure  to  fill  up  my  du  1 
have  an  evidence  that  I  shall  gain  an  admit!  ce 
into  His  glorious  church  triumphant  far  a  f«| 
the  heavens.    My  dear  love  is  to  all  them  »tf 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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The  End  of  Four  Great  Men. — The  four 
at  personages  who  occupy  the  most  conspicu- 
i  places  in  the  history  of  the  world,  are  Alex- 
ler,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  and  Bonaparte. 
Alexander,  after  having  climbed  the  dizzy 
ghts  of  bis  ambition,  and  with  his  temples 
ind  with  chaplets  dipped  in  the  blood  of 
ntless  millions,  looked  down  upon  a  conquered 
•Id,  and  wept  that  there  was  not  another  world 
him  to  conquer — set  a  city  on  fire,  and  died 
a  scene  of  debauch. 

3annibal,  after  having,  to  the  astonishment 
I  consternation  of  Rome,  passed  the  Alps,  and 
ring  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  mistress  of 
world,  and  slipped  "  three  bushels  of  golden 
zs  from  the  fingers  of  the  slaughtered  knights," 
I  made  her  foundations  quake,  fled  from  his 
ntry,  being  hated  by  those  who  once  exulting 
inited  his  name  to  that  of  their  god,  and  called 
)  Hina  Baal,  died  at  last  in  a  foreign  country, 
poison  administered  with  his  own  hand,  un- 
iented  and  unwept. 

Jaesar,  after  having  conquered  eight  hundred 
es,  and  dyeing  his  garments  in  the  blood  of 
million  of  his  foes;  after  having  pursued  to 
th  the  only  rival  he  had  on  earth,  was  miser- 
y  assassinated  by  those  he  considered  his  dear- 
friends,  and  in  that  very  place  the  attainment 
vhich  had  been  his  greatest  ambition. 
3onaparte,  whose  mandates  kings  and  popes 
yed,  after  having  filled  the  earth  witb  the 
ror  of  his  name,  and  after  having  deluged  Eu- 
e  with  tears  and  blood,  and  clothed  the  world 
sackcloth,  closed  his  days  in  lonely  banish- 
ot,  almost  literally  exiled  from  the  world,  yet 
ere  he  could  sometimes  see  his  country's  ban- 
waving  over  the  deep,  but  which  did  not,  and 
Id  not  bring  him  aid. 

rhus  these  four  men,  who  seem  to  stand  the 
resentatives  of  all  those  whom  the  world  calls 
at — these  four  men,  who  each  in  turn  made 
earth  tremble  to  its  very  centre  by  their  sim- 
tread,  severally  died — one  by  intoxication,  or, 
was  supposed,  by  poison  mingled  in  his  wine  ; 
s  a  suicide,  one  murdered  by  his  friends,  and 
s  a  lonely  exile.  "  How  are  the  mighty 
en  !" 


Reading  and  Writing  in  France. — Two  maps, 
t  published  in  Paris,  are  entitled,  "  France 
t  can  read  and  France  that  can  write."  In  the 
,er  the  districts  in  which  persons  married  in 
56  could  not  sign  the  register — in  a  proportion 
ying  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  per  cent. — are 
rked  in  black.  Fifty-five  departments  are  thus 
icated,  comprising  all  the  south,  centre  and 
it  of  France.  The  ten  departments  where  the 
;est  number  of  the  newly  married  have  been 
e  to  sign  (the  others  being  only  from  1.44  to 
7  per  cent.)  are  the  Lower  Rhine,  Meuse, 
sges,  Haute,  Marne,  Meurthe,  Upper  Rhine, 
selle,  Doubs,  Jura,  and  Manche.  The  aver- 
of  the  illiterate  married  in  1866  is  thirty- 
se  per  cent.  The  Siecle,  which  sums  up  these 
•istics,  is  horrified  : 

'One-third  of  France  unable  either  to  read  or 
te  !  Fifty-five  departments  out  of  eighty-nine 
which  the  number  of  illiterate  persons  is  from 
rty  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  Is  it  not  a  shame  ? 
d  we  talk  of  a  new  military  organization  !  Let 
rather  busy  ourselves  with  the  instruction  of 
i  black  phalanx  of  ignorance;  let  us  devote  to 
t  national  work  a  tithe  of  the  millions  we  use- 
ly  squander.  Let  us  begin  by  beating  Prus- 
on  this  ground.  As  regards  primary  instruc- 
i  we  are  in  the  lowest  rank  of  the  European 
'era,  and  we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  marching 
he  head  of  civilization  I  " 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  119.) 

Ninth  mo.  1835.  *  *  *  "  If  thou  art  only 
disposed  to  seek  unto  Him,  to  submit  to  the  gentle 
teachings  of  His  spirit,  operating  upon  the  mind 
at  seasons,  which  I  believe  all  realize,  it  will  be 
to  thee  a  source  of  consolation  and  comfort,  when 
all  outward  consolations  fail.  The  picture  pre- 
sented to  the  youthful  mind,  of  what  this  world 
possesses  of  happiness,  is  apt  to  be  bright  and 
glowing.  We  see  only  the  fair  side  ;  and  conclude 
anything  so  specious,  cannot  glow  but  to  deceive. 

But  believe  me,  my  dear  ,  it  premises  more 

than  it  has  in  possession  ;  and  those  who  mistrust 
the  fairy  pageant,  and  discover  in  early  life,  that 
this  is  not  the  place  of  our  rest,  and  thence  flee  to 
Christ  Jesus  the  only  sure  strength,  fortress,  and 
refuge,  save  themselves  many  a  disappointment, 
and  lay  hold  upon  the  only  Hope,  that  is  sure, 
abiding,  constant." 

The  following  extract  alludes  to  a  change  of 
attire,  and  perhaps  of  manners  in  the  individual 
addressed. 

"  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  serious 
people  of  all  professions  of  religion,  most  especially 
our  own  members,  do  not  see  and  feel  the  obliga- 
tion of  bearing  a  more  faithful  testimony  against 
the  corruption  of  the  age  in  these  respects  ? 
Against  that  vain  longing  of  the  fallen,  natural 
heart,  which  would  seek  respectability  and  admi- 
ration in  the  fashionable  garb  or  mere  outward 
adorning,  too  unmindful  of  '  that  which  is  not  cor- 
ruptible ;  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price.' " 

10th  mo.  7th,  1835.  "  Part  of  tby  letter 
awakened  impressions  I  have  long  entertained  re- 
specting thee,  causing  me  to  fear  thou  wast  wast- 
ing thy  strength  for  nought,  and  through  the  in- 
sinuations of  the  arch-deceiver,  deferring  some- 
thing called  for,  to  the  increase  of  thy  disquiet 
and  doubt.  I  allude  to  that  part  where  thou  ex- 
pressest  '  some  things  weigh  heavily  upon  me,' 
and  acknowledgest  a  fear  lest  thou  shouldst  act  in 
the  wrong  time,  or  in  thine  own  strength.  There 
is  to  be  sure,  danger  of  running  too  hastily,  and 
getting  before  our  Guide;  but  I  do  think  the 
hindering  considerations  on  thy  part  have  acted 
long  enough  :  yield,  then,  to  what  is  required  of 
thee  as  a  part  of  the  whole  burnt  offering ;  and 
realize  the  reward  of  obedience.  He  who  is  call- 
ing for  it  will  assist  thee  to  perform  it,  strengthen 
thee  to  continue  the  '  daily  sacrifice'  until  the 
whole  is  completed,  to  His  honor,  and  thy  own 
unspeakable  satisfaction.  Excuse  my  earnest- 
ness ;  I  can  scarcely  express  how  anxious  I  some- 
times feel,  that  unfaithfulness  in  these  little  things 
need  not  interfere  with  our  progression  in  the  in- 
creased knowledge  of  God,  and  his  ways.  I  know 
it  is  very  easy  to  reason  ourselves  into  the  belief 
that  adopting  the  garb  of  self-denial,  and  appear- 
ing different  from  some  others  whose  religious 
attainments  we  prefer  to  our  own,  may  induce  the 
fear  we  are  going  too  fast;  and  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  maintain  our  ground,  and  so  to 
conduct  ourselves  as  to  fail  bringing  reproach  on 
a  Society  we  love,  and  a  cause  we  honor.  But 
while  it  is  wel!  to  be  jealous  of  ourselves,  these 
considerations  need  not  move  us.  He  with  whom 
we  have  to  do  is  omnipotent,  and  if  we  look  to 
Him  for  direction,  and  steadily  persevere  in  patient 
endurance,  whether  in  seasons  of  depression,  or 
those  favored  with  the  Light  we  seek,  we  need 
not  fear.  His  strength  is  made  perfect  in  our 
weakness.  And  our  Friend  and  Helper  ia  al- 
mighty." 


11th  mo.  15th.  *  *  *  "  Surely  time  has  sped 
most  quickly  since  the  commencement  of  Autumn. 
I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  every  successive 
year  appears  shorter  than  the  preceding;  and  if 
such  is  the  fact,  I  think  the  later  period  of  exist- 
ence (where  that  existence  is  extended)  must  seem 
as  only  a  little  speck  ;  a  transient  meteor  of  the 
evening  sky,  scarcely  realized  ere  gone. 

"  Our  Quarterly  Meeting  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  our  own  members;  but  yet  I  thought  it 
was  a  season  of  instruction.  'Tis  a  happy  privi- 
lege we  enjoy  in  the  assurance  that  acceptable  and 
available  worship  is  independent  of  human  means. 
We  need  not  the  interference  of  man,  nor  the  vain 
pomp  of  outward  ceremonies;  but  if  rightly  con- 
cerned to  seek,  and  accept  the  tuition  of  the  great 
High  Priest  of  our  profession  in  total  outward 
silence,  and  the  silence  of  '  all  flesh,'  we  may  ex- 
perience the  heart  prepared  to  maintaiu  immediate 
communion  with  Him  who  observeth  and  knoweth 
us  altogether.  But  although  messengers  were  not 
sent,  we  had  excellent  advice  and  warning  ad- 
ministered by  J.  W.  and  R.  H.  The  latter  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of 
Divine  Grace.  I  have  listened  to  her  with  as- 
tonishment ;  and  think  in  her  the  exclamation  of 
Elihu  strikingly  exemplified  :  '  Who  teacheth  like 
Him.'  We  bad  a  pleasant  visit  from  C  H.  He 
is  certainly  a  very  animated  and  interesting  com- 
panion, and  his  conversation  savoring,  as  it  gener- 
ally does,  of  the  instructive  aud  improving,  is 
calculated  to  advance  the  work  he  loDg  since  so 
nobly  espoused. 

"  Cousin  J.  M.  spoke  to  us  to-day,  after  perhaps 
two  years  silence.  He  affectionately  urged  the 
necessity  of  '  walking  in  the  light'  while  the  op- 
portunity was  afforded  us,  so  that  we  might  be- 
come children  of  the  light.  Intimating  that  the 
day  of  visitation  might  pass  from  us  unimproved, 
and  the  awful  situation  be  realized,  resulting  from 
disobedience,  and  disregard  of  the  monitions  of 
the  inward  Teacher;  which  fails  not  at  certain 
periods  to  make  itself  known  as  a  transient,  if  not 
steady  resident  in  the  bosom  of  each  of  us." 

12th  mo.  27th,  1835.  "  Messengers  are  still 
sent  among  us;  but  the  fruit  of  their  often  pain- 
ful labors,  is  sorrowfully  disproportionate.  What 
more  must  we  have  to  break  the  lethargic  slum- 
bers of  too,  too  many  within  our  borders — those 
who  are  at  rest,  and  are  quiet,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  calls  for  greater  industry  aud  watch- 
fulness ?  It  often  appears  to  me,  that  the  living 
members  have  great  need  of  '  holy  patience'  when 
they  are  given  to  see  the  lapsed  state  of  the 
churches,  and  to  feel  that  their  strcugth  is  wasted 
almost  for  nought.  Were  it  not  that  these  have 
a  refuge  to  flee  to,  certainly  their  spiritual  strength 
would  fail  them  ;  and  their  conclusions,  like  the 
mournful  prophet's  would  be,  '  to  speak  no  more 
in  His  name.'  But  girded  with  the  invincible 
armor,  and  made  willing  to  'spend  and  be  spent' 
for  the  cause  sake,  they  are  made  willing  to  act 
in  the  strength  afforded,  and  leave  the  event  to 
Him  whose  power  is  unlimited,  and  whose  com- 
passionate, ever  watchful  eye  is  continually  over 
us  for  good." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Importance  of  Rags. — From  time  immemorial 
rags  have  been  the  symbol  of  poverty,  worthless- 
ness,  and  vileness,  and  as  such  are  referred  to  in 
the  bible,  and  in  the  earliest  profane  works. 
Their  usefulness  as  a  material  for  paper  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  discovered  several  ceuturics 
aco.  The  oldest  specimen  of  a  paper  made  from 
linen  rags  contains  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
kings  of  Arragon  and  Spain,  bearing  the  date  of 
1178.    Raw  cotton  was,  however,  used  for  paper 
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making  before  this  time.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  mills  for  making  paper  from  rags  were  oper- 
ated in  Spain  as  early  as  1085. 

Rags,  particularly  cotton  and  linen  rags,  have 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  housewife's  per- 
quisites; and  many  a  shining  treasure  in  the  kit- 
chen, and  many  an  elegant  teapot  on  the  table, 
has  borne  witness  to  the  good  woman  in  her  prac- 
tice of  economical  saving.  All  these  rag-savings 
find  their  way  to  the  paper-mill.  Their  price  has 
more  than  quadrupled  since  the  diminution  in 
the  supply  of  cotton  caused  by  the  war.  But 
the  supply  of  this  country  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
public.  Once  writing-paper  was  not  very  gene- 
rally used  ;  at  least,  the  people  generally  required 
but  a  small  portion  compared  to  the  quantity  they 
now  demand.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
the  increased  facilities  of  travel  would  have  dimin- 
ished the  necessity  for  writing;  but  the  contrary 
seems  to  be  the  case.  Personal  contact  and  mu- 
tual acquaintance  beget  new  commercial  alliances, 
and  correspondence  is  necessary.  The  rags  made 
in  this  country  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of 
those  used  by  American  manufacturers.  We 
imported  for  the  quarter  of  the  present  year  en- 
ding June  30,  rags  to  the  value  of  $426,766.  In 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1865  the  amount  of 
rags  imported  was  209,883,718  pounds.  Italy 
furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  rags  brought 
into  the  United  States.  Everybody  has  heard  of 
the  Italian  lazaroni,  who  wear  the  scantiest  dress 
of  the  filthiest  rags;  yet  from  this  unpromising 
source  three-fourths  of  our  supply  comes.  It  is 
the  country  of  the  open  palm,  and  begging  and 
rags  go  together.  Begging  there,  and  in  other 
parts  of  southern  Europe,  is  as  much  a  profession 
as  any  industrial  pursuit  in  this  country,  and  the 
uniform  of  rags  is  more  important  to  its  successful 
prosecution  than  in  the  government  livery  of  the 
soldier.  Still,  valuable  as  rags  are  to  the  profes- 
sional beggar,  and  important  as  they  may  be  to 
abject  poverty,  they  are  far  more  important  to 
the  world  at  large ;  for  up  to  the  present  time  no 
other  material  has  been  found  to  usurp  their  place 
as  the  basis  for  paper.  Their  scarcity  and  con- 
stantly enhancing  value  have  stimulated  ingenu- 
ity to  provide  a  substitute,  but  it  has  not  beeD  so 
successful  as  could  have  been  wished.  Straw, 
wood,  and  other  substances  have  been,  and  are 
now,  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarser  papers,  but  nothing  equals  linen  and  cot- 
ton for  the  production  of  the  firmer  and  finer 
qualities.  Some  of  the  European  governments, 
for  this  reason,  have  prohibited  their  exportation. 
— Scientific  American. 


Dignity  of  Labor. — I  have  faith  in  labor,  and 
I  see  the  goodness  of  God  in  placing  us  in  a  world 
where  labor  alone  can  keep  us  alive.  I  would 
not  change,  if  I  could,  our  subjection  to  physical 
laws,  our  exposure  to  hunger  and  cold,  and  the 
necessity  for  constant  conflicts  with  the  material 
world.  I  would  not  if  I  could,  so  temper  the 
elements  that  they  should'  make  vegetation  so 
exuberant  as  to  anticipate  every  want,  and  the 
minerals  so  ductile  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  our 
strength  or  skill.  Such  a  world  would  make  a 
contemptible  race.  Man  owes  his  growth,  his 
energy,  chiefly  to  that  striving  of  the  will,  that 
conflict  with  difficulty,  which  we  call  effort. 
Easy,  pleasant  work  does  not  make  robust  minds, 
does  not  give  men  such  a  consciousness  of  their 
powers,  does  not  train  to  endurance,  to  persever- 
ance, to  steady  force  of  will — that  force  without 
which  all  other  acquisitions  avail  nothing. — 
Charming. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

No  Easier  Way. 

In  calmly  viewing  the  state  of  things  in  our 
favored  Society  as  well  as  out  of  it,  we  are  brought 
painfully  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  great  ten- 
dency of  things  in  our  day,  aided  by  the  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  the  envier  of  our  peace,  is  to  per- 
suade that,  "  religion  has  softened  her  features," 
and  that  the  way  to  heaven  is  much  smoother, 
and  wider,  and  easier  than  was  formerly  the  case, 
or  than  our  fathers  found  it  from  true  and  living 
experience  to  be.  This  sort  of  flimsy  faith  has 
brought,  or  must  bring  about  a  corresponding  re- 
laxation in  practice — the  expressive  language  of 
consistent  conduct, — and  will,  if  not  arrested,  fi- 
nally lead  into  a  halting,  stumbling  gait,  which 
will  again  give  significance  to  the  expression, 
"  The  lame  and  the  blind  are  the  guards  of  the 
house,  instead  of  David  and  valiant  men."  The 
fruits  of  a  deteriorated  faith,  must  sooner  or  later 
be  a  deterioration  in  life  and  conversation,  which 
are  ever  the  visible  tests  by  which  that  faith  must 
be  shown  and  judged.  And  how  deplorable  is 
the  consequence,  of  becoming  faithless  or  luke- 
warm in  that  most  important  of  all  duties,  which 
can  claim  the  attention  of  an  immortal  being. 
How  much  better  to  be  stripped  of  all  in  which 
the  flesh  can  glory,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  a 
little  child  to  sit,  as  faithful  Mary  did,  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  learning  of  Him,  who  was  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  the  only  needful  lesson  of  choosing 
Him  for  our  portion. 

This  resigned,  and  teachable,  and  childlike 
state  is  sweetly  exemplified  in  the  subjoined  ac- 
count of  Catharine  Burling  ;  to  which  we  would 
particularly  invite  the  attention  of  our  dear  young 
Friends.  She  preciously  alludes  to  the  "  child's 
state,  filled  with  innocency,  and  abounding  with 
love,"  which  all  are  called  to ;  agreeably  to  the 
dear  Saviour's  own  words :  "  Except  ye  be  con- 
verted, and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

It  is  submission  to  Christ  Jesus,  taking  His 
yoke  upon  us,  and  becoming  like  little  children 
— even  new-born  creatures  in  Him — that  can 
alone  enable  us  to  grow  up  in  Him  after  the  order 
which  He  has  prescribed :  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  and  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear — the 
young  man,  the  strong  man,  unto  the  stature  of 
fathers  in  grace  and  holiness  in  His  house.  This 
dear  young  Friend,  had,  it  seems,  a  time  of  great 
distress  and  deep  spiritual  conflict,  so  that,  as  she 
said,  "  many  wearisome  nights  have  I  gone 
through,  and  have  watered  my  pillow  with  my 
tears."  This  we  believe  to  be  the  invariable  way 
in  which  the  Father  of  Mercies  deals  with  His 
children.  He  brings  them  down  into  the  valley 
of  humiliation,  tries  them,  and  proves  them;  and 
chooses  them  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  Not  in 
anger,  or  that  they  should  be  discouraged  does  he 
humble  and  abase  them,  but  that  they  should 
turn  from  every  false  rest — from  the  tempting 
snares  and  fond  delusions  of  a  deceitful  world — 
and  lay  every  crown  at  the  footstool  of  the  Cruci 
fied.  For  it  is  not  in  the  easy  way  to  the  fleshly 
nature,  but  in  the  narrow  way  of  the  cross  that 
we  are  to  be  found  working  out  our  salvation,  unto 
that  glorious,  regenerated  heavenly  life  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Catharine  Burling's  heart,  through  her  obedi 
ence  to  the  light  of  the  Saviour,  "  which  maketh 
manifest"  all  that  is  reprovable — the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  which  setteth  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death — "  came"  as  she 
testified,  "to  be  filled  with  the  love  of  Grod." 
So  that  she  could  also  exclaim,  "  The  work  of  re- 
generation is  a  great  work.  I  know  it  experi- 
mentally.   I  am  become  a  new  creature;  new 


thoughts,  new  desires ;  my  affections  set  u| 
things  above.  I  have  a  new  name  written  in  i 
Lamb's  book  of  life,  and  the  white  stone  is  gi< 
to  me." 

May  the  perusal  of  this  memoir  of  her,  stir 
pure  mind  in  the  youthful  reader  of  the  pres 
day,  so  that  such  may  be  afresh  animated  and 
couraged  to  devote  themselves  with  renewed 
ergy  to  His  service  and  disposal,  who  is  waiti 
to  be  gracious  to  all ;  and  is  especially  call 
upon  sons  and  daughters,  one  here  and  anoti 
there,  to  acknowledge  Him  in  all  their  ways 
fore  men,  that  He  also  may  acknowledge  th 
both  now  and  in  the  awful  day  of  account,  bef 
His  Father  with  the  holy  angels.  May 
changeless  joys,  accessible  to  all  through  Je 
Christ,  even  the  promised  pleasures  at  Go 
right  hand  forevermore,  incite  all  to  that  dilig 
application  of  soul  before  the  Father  of  spir 
which  is  acceptable  in  His  holy  sight ;  agreea 
to  the  language :  "  Blessed  are  they  which 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness :  for  tl 
shall  be  filled."    In  no  easier  way  than  throug 
true  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  bread  and  w: 
of  life,  even  at  times  panting  after  God  as 
hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  will  He 
savingly  found  of  us.    In  no  other  way,  tl 
through  the  obedience  which  is  of  faith  in  Ch 
and  in  His  self-abasing  cross,  can  the  crown 
eternal  glory  ever  be  won.    In  a  word,  in 
other  way  than  by  submission  and  allegiance 
Christ  Jesus,  who,  though  all  time,  is  the 
the  truth,  and  the  life,  can  any  come  to 
Father.    May  we  so  run  as  to  obtain.  So 
worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we  are  call 
that  when  life's  short  but  conflicting  campaig 
over,  we  may,  all  unworthy  as  we  are,  be  permi 
through  unmerited  mercy  to  enter,  as  was 
case  with  this  dear  young  woman,  into  the  jo; 
our  Lord.    The  memoir  is  as  follows  : 

"  Catharine  Burling,  daughter  of  John  i 
Ann  Burling,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  Ai 
ica,  was  taken  ill  of  a  slow  fever,  which  weake 
her  gradually,  so  that,  to  use  her  own  expressi 
she  was  reduced  step  by  step ;  all  means  used 
her  help  proving  ineffectual. 

11  When  she  was  brought  low,  and  her  recov 
appeared  doubtful,  she  was  for  a  time  under  gi 
exercise  of  mind  concerning  her  future  state, 
prayed  to  the  Lord  for  a  little  more  time,  and  t 
she  might  witness  a  better  state  ;  which  He 
graciously  pleased  to  answer  not  long  after, 
saying  her  mind  was  changed.    She  came] 
witness  the  child's  state  filled  with  innocei 
abounding  in  love ;  often  saying,  '  My  mi 
like  a  little  child's.'    Her  heart  came  to  be 
with  the  love  of  God,  and  in  the  abound 
thereof,  for  several  weeks  before  her  departi 
she  was  at  times  enabled  to  declare  of  the  Lo 
goodness  to  her  in  a  wonderful  manner;  and  i 
to  exhort  many  who  came  to  visit  her,  to  am 
ment  of  life,  that  when  they  come  to  lie  on  a  f 
bed  they  might  be  made  enjoyers  of  that  pi 
she  was  then  made  partaker  of;  often  saying 
felt  his  peace  flow  in  her  mind  as  a  gentle  stre 
and  that  her  cup  ran  over. 

"  Though  order  of  time  may  not  be  kept  stri 
to,  yet  many  were  the  sweet  expressions  wl 
this  young  woman  uttered,  some  of  which 
nearly  as  could  be  remembered,  are  as  folio 
viz  : 

"  '  Many  wearisome  nights  have  I  gone  throi 
and  have  watered  my  pillow  with  my  tears, 
was  long  in  doubt  of  my  eternal  happiness, 
in  the  time  of  greatest  distress,  I  cried  to 
Lord  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  lengthen 
time  a  little  longer,  that  I  might  be  more  i 
prepared.    And  He  was  graciously  pleased  to  i 
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rrant  my  request;  and  now  He  has  been  pleased 
•ant  me  a  full  assurance  of  it,  and  to  lengthen 
ime,  that  I  might  speak  of  his  goodness  to 
rs,  and  tell  what  He  has  done  for  my  soul, 
aiees,  praises,  praises,  be  given  to  his  great 
glorious  name  !    My  tongue  is  too  short  by 

0  if  I  had  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  I  could 
ufficiently  express  my  gratitude  to  that  gra- 

1  God  who  has  been  thus  pleased  to  favor  me 
eminent  a  manner  ! 

;  My  disorder  is  very  changeable  :  very  flatter- 
t  would  be  to  some,  but  it  does  not  natter  me. 

resigned  to  the  Lord's  will,  let  him  do  just 
st  pleaseth  him  with  me,  his  poor  frail  crea- 
A  few  days  ago,  when  I  thought  I  wag 
launching  into  eternity — that  boundless  ocean 
amity, — I  prayed  to  the  Lord  that  he  would 
eased  to  give  me  a  little  longer  time,  and  He 
»raciously  pleased  to  hear  and  grant  my  re- 
;.  The  work  of  regeneration  is  a  great  work. 
)W  it  now  experimentally.  I  am  become  a 
creature,  new  thoughts,  new  desires,  my  af- 
)ns  set  upon  things  above.  I  have  a  new 
i  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  and  the 
3  stone  is  given  to  me.' 
She  at  the  same  time  advised  her  brothers  and 
fg  to  plainness  of  speech  and  apparel,  saying, 
uember  our  blessed  Lord,  that  great  pattern 
'airiness,  who  when  on  earth  went  up  and, 
i  doing  good,  and  wore  a  garment  without 
.    He  was  crucified,  he  was  nailed  to  the 

for  our  sins,  for  my  sins  :  Oh  love  inexpressi- 

During  the  last  five  weeks  of  her  illness  she 
frequently  speaking  of  the  Lord's  goodness  to 

being  favored  in  an  extraordinary  manner ; 
i  sayiug,  '  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
i.  0  let  my  time  be  employed  in  praising 
Lord,  aod  telling  of  his  gracious  dealings 

my  soul.' 

She  departed  this  life,  without  sigh  or  groan, 
LOth  of  the  Fourth  month  1764,  in  the  eigh- 
h  year  ot  her  age." — Piety  Promoted. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Choice  of  Business. 

ow  cordially  did  I  unite  with  the  remarks  by 
Cditor,  in  a  recent  number  of  "  The  Friend," 
:cting  the  importance  of  a  right  choice  of 
oynient  by  our  young  men  when  starting  in 
We  see  daily  the  great  mistakes  made  by 
ms  engaging  iu  business  for  which  they  have 
lalification  ;  and  we  cannot  but  suspect  that 
any  instances  which  have  ended  disastrously, 
tion  has  been  the  beguiler. 
man  should  dignify  his  occupation,  not  the 
nation  the  man.    Let  then  no  false  ideas  of 
ctability  influence  the  choice  of  an  einploy- 
.    How  much  more  really  respectable  may 
e  superior  mechanic  learned  in  the  history 
cience  of  his  trade ;  how  much  more  to  be 
red  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  or  the  house 
3i,  who  is  an  adept  in  his  line,  than  the  law- 
the  merchant,  or  the  physician  struggling 
st  the  difficulties  of  a  profession  he  can  ne- 
irmount. 

ny  reasons  present  to  induce  a  choice  of  me- 
cal  rather  than  of  mercantile  pursuits.  A 
anic  has  generally  more  time  fur  ititellectual 
•vement,  than  if  immersed  in  the  feverish 
i  of  mercantile  speculation  ;  he  enjoys  more 
domestic  happiuess,  because  his  is  a  mind 
e,  while  his  certain  gains  enable  him  to  corn- 
all  the  needful  comforts,  and  even  at  an 
periud  in  his  career,  to  enjoy  many  of  the 
ies  of  life. 


It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  wealth 
and  honors  so  called,  cannot  be  the  prize  of  all  ; 
and  more  than  this,  that  they  are  not  prizes  worth 
contending  for,  because  unproductive  of  solid 
happiness.  The  approbation  of  the  worthy  and 
the  wise  is  ever  to  be  desired,  and  it  will  ever  be 
found  that  the  thoroughly  honest,  upright,  con- 
scientious man  will  necessarily  fill  an  honoured 
position  among  his  fellow  men. 

Young  men,  about  to  make  a  choice  of  business, 
consider  well  the  motives  which  influence  you. 
Is  it  to  obtain  social  position  '{  Remember  that 
the  homage  the  world  awards  to  wealth  is  hollow, 
and  that  that  respect  only  is  to  be  desired  which 
is  the  reward  of  merit,  and  that  this  will  be  yours 
if  yuu  but  dignify  your  calling,  be  it  what  it  may. 
Is  it  to  become  suddenly  rich  ?  Remember,  "  He 
who  hasteth  to  be  rich  maketh  himself  a  snare." 

V.  V. 


An  Ice  Cave. — Nearly  all  the  ice  used  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  obtained  from  a  never  failing  ice 
cave  in  the  northern  part  of  Oregen.  This  re- 
markable subterranean  cavern,  where  the  ice 
remains  in  a  perfect  state  the  year  round,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  stream  known  as  the  white  Salmon, 
which  empties  into  the  Columbia  river,  on  the 
Washington  territory  side,  about  thirty  miles  be- 
low the  Dalles.  The  entrance  to  this  icy  cham- 
ber is  near  the  base  of  Mount  Adams,  which 
stands  twenty  miles  from  the  Columbia,  and  whose 
melting  snows  constitute  the  water  of  the  White 
Salmon. 

The  dimensions  of  this  cave  are  vast,  extending 
many  miles  under  the  snowy  mountain,  and  the 
scenery  inside  is  supremely  grand.  The  ice  is 
found  in  columns  formed  by  water  falling  from 
above  and  congealing  as  it  falls.  These  columns 
are  cut  out  in  blocks  and  conveyed  on  pack  ani- 
mals to  the  Columbia  river,  and  from  thence  are 
shipped  to  all  the  markets  on  the  coast. — N. 
American. 


The  Michigan  Indians. — The  annual  report  of 
the  Michigan  Indian  Agency  shows  the  number 
of  Indians  in  the  State  under  the  charge  of  the 
agency  is  as  follows:  Chippewas,  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, 1060;  Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  5120;  Chip- 
pewas of  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River, 
1550;  Chippewas,  Ottawas  and  Pottawatomies, 
232;  Pottawatomies  of  Huron,  46;  total,  8008, 
mixed  bloods  included.  Division  of  sexes — 3823 
males,  4185  females.  These  Indians  have  organ- 
ized into  seventy  distinct  bands,  each  with  its 
chief,  and  inhabit  179  frame  and  821  log  houses. 
They  have  erected  over  two  thousaud  homesteads. 
The  value  of  their  personal  property  is  placed  at 
$376,595,  and  they  cultivate  10,772  acres  of 
land. 
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Some  years  ago  we  published  in  "  The  Friend," 
the  epistle  written  by  that  eminent  servant  of 
Christ,  Stephen  Crisp,  addressed  to  Friends  con- 
cerning the  times  in  which  it  was  penned  and 
those  which  followed;  but  some  of  our  young 
Friends  being  desirous  to  have  it  again  revived, 
we  have  concluded  to  republish  it,  and  we  give 
the  first  part  in  the  present  number. 

The  author  was  evidently  a  man  of  no  common 
mind,  and,  as  a  faithful  servant,  was  endowed  by 
his  divine  Master  with  extraordinary  spiritual 
gifts,  which  he  diligently  occupied  for  the  salva- 


tion of  souls  and  the  edification  of  the  church. 
To  those  who  are  sincerely  striving  to  be  num- 
bered among  "an  afflicted  and  poor  people,"  whom 
the  Lord  has  left  in  the  midst  of  this  generation, 
as  He  has  in  all  others,  and  who,  amidst  their 
trials  and  discouragements,  etill  trust  in  His  name, 
Stephen  Crisp's  description  of  the  workings  of 
the  unregencrate;  his  exhortations  to  faithluluesa 
in  maintaining  the  testimonies  of  the  gospel  as 
promulgated  by  those  first  called  to  the  work  of 
gathering  and  organizing  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  his  words  of  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment to  stand  undismayed  amid  defection  and  dis- 
esteem,  come  with  a  freshness  and  power  that  give 
proof  of  their  being  the  product  of  a  "  Scribe 
which  is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
*  *  which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old." 

There  are  various  agencies  employed  and  a  great 
deal  being  done  within  the  limits  of  our  religious 
Society  in  the  present  day,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  a  knowledge  of  cbristian-truths, 
and  we  often  find  very  strong  language  made  use 
of  to  set  forth  the  power  of  these  instrumentalities 
and  the  extraordinary  manifestation  of  divine 
favor  attending  their  exhibition,  almost  irresist- 
ibly creating  a  fear  lest  the  increase  of  show 
should  be  indicative  of  and  proportionate  to  the 
decrease  of  divine  unction  ;  as  the  grandeur  of  the 
edifices  for  worship,  and  the  gorgeou.-ness  of  their 
decorations  are  said  to  keep  equal  step,  with  the 
decline  of  vital  religion. 

But  in  this  and  other  epistles  of  S.  Crisp,  as 
well  as  in  similar  writings  of  our  early  Friends, 
there  are  a  depth  and  savor,  which,  in  treating  of 
sacred  things,  accompany  the  teaching  of  those 
only  who  speak  from  practical  experience,  of  what 
their  eyes  have  seen  and  their  hands  handled  of 
the  word  of  life.  However  unfashionable  and 
even  distasteful  the  writings  of  the  early  members 
of  our  religious  Society  may  have  become  to  the 
more  knowing  ones  in  the  present  day,  and  how- 
ever great  disesteem  may  be  manifested  for  them 
as  expositions  of  christian  doctrine,  they  contain  a 
depth  of  religious  experience,  and  a  wealth  of  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  should  commend 
them  to  every  sincere  seeker  after  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation and  the  work  of  regeneration.  It  is 
true  that  they  all  speak  the  same  language  ;.8  to 
the  necessity  of  heartfelt  repentance,  the  divine 
origin  of  saving  faith,  and  that  it  is  indispcusible 
to  experience  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
fire,  before  the  floor  of  the  heart  can  be  cleansed 
and  a  preparation  known  for  the  work  and  service 
of  the  Head  of  the  ehurch ;  thus  exhibiting  the 
life  of  a  christian  as  a  scene  of  conflict  and  humili- 
ation. But  they  no  less  strikingly  set  forth  the 
unfailing  mercy,  the  wisdom  aud  strength  of  Him 
who  called  their  authors  to  glory  and  virtue,  who 
equipped  them  to  make  war  in  righteousness 
against  the  man  of  sin,  and  made  them  more  than 
conquerors  over 'their  internal  and  external  ene- 
mies; thus  warning,  inciting  aud  wooing  their 
readers  to  strive,  as  they  did,  to  enter  the  strait 
gate  and  walk  in  the  narrow  way. 

We  are  persuaded  that  as  the  members  of  our 
religious  Society  come  to  the  same  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  that  those  sons 
of  the  morniug  brightly  exemplified,  and  only  as 
they  are  made  partakers  of  it,  will  they  experi- 
ence a  settlement  and  stability  iu  the  right  way 
of  the  Lord,  and  know  individually  and  collective- 
ly, what  it  is  to  be  members  of  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  and  employed  by  Him  to  extend  his 
kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  in  the  earth. 
But  if  we  go  on  substituting  form  for  substance, 
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and  while  lightly  esteeming  the  faithful  support 
of  christian  testimonies,  seek  to  build  up  by 
agencies  which  in  the  hands  of  other  professors 
have  failed  to  lead  into  the  way  of  the  daily  cross, 
we  may  be  led  back  to  the  house  of  bondage,  and 
the  language  prove  as  applicable  to  us  as  to  a  peo- 
ple formerly,  "  Why  gaddest  thou  about  so  much 
to  change  thy  way  ?  thou  also  shalt  be  ashamed  of 
Egypt  as  thou  wast  ashamed  of  Assyria." 

We  would  then  encourage  all  our  readers  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  early  literature  of  the 
Society  to  which  they  belong;  in  which  they  will 
find  the  doctrines  of  holy  scripture  clearly  ex- 
pounded and  practically  illustrated,  answering  to 
the  teachings  of  that  measure  of  grace  bestowed 
on  each  one;  and  from  which  they  may  learn  the 
blessedness  of  obeying  the  injunction,  "  Stand  ye 
in  the  ways  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths, 
where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  Paris  La  Presse  of  the  7th  says,  that 
the  conference  will  not  meet  at  Munich,  as  at  first  pro- 
posed, but  in  Paris.  The  envoys  of  the  various  Powers 
resident  in  Paris,  will  represent  their  respective  govern- 
ments in  the  conference.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  7th  inst.,  Lord  Stanley  said  he  could  not  see  that 
any  good  would  result  from  the  conference  on  the  Roman 
question,  without  a  previous  agreement  as  to  the  basis 
upon  which  the  deliberations  should  be  conducted.  The 
British  Parliament  adjourned  on  the  7th  inst.  to  meet 
on  the  13th  of  Second  month,  1868. 

The  Fenian  agitation  continues.  On  the  8th  inst., 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  men  re- 
cently executed,  took  place  in  Dublin.  It  is  estimated 
that  50,000  men  marched  in  the  Fenian  procession, 
which  was  quiet  and  orderly. 

The  Italian  Parliament  assembled  in  Florence  on  the 
6th  inst.  The  Italian  government  has  granted  universal 
amnesty  to  the  adherents  of  Garibaldi.  The  Prime 
Minister,  Menabrea,  has  assured  the  Parliament  that 
Italy  could  only  gain  possession  of  Rome  with  the  con- 
current consent  of  France  and  the  other  European 
Powers,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  that 
object  by  force. 

In  the  French  Corps  Legislatif,  on  the  5th  inst., 
Minister  Rouher  made  a  speech  in  drfence  of  the  French 
policy  on  the  Roman  question.  He  admitted  that  the 
unity  of  Italy  was  desirable,  but  in  accomplishing  it 
Italy  should  never  go  to  the  extreme  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  Rome  by  force. 

A  Bombay  telegram  gives  a  rumor  that  the  King  of 
Abyssinia  had  ordered  the  English  prisoners  in  his  cus- 
tody to  be  executed,  but  the  rumor  needs  confirmation. 
A  most  disastrous  cyclone  recently  occurred  in  India. 
At  Calcutta  the  loss  of  life  and  property  was  very  great. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighborhood 
alone,  about  1000  persons  perished,  and  30,000  huts  and 
habitations  were  destroyed. 

Mexican  advices  to  the  29th  ult.  have  been  received. 
Peonage  has  been  abolished  in  Mexico.  The  condition 
of  the  Mexican  treasury  is  said  to  be  improving.  Mexico 
has  declared  war  against  Guatemala.  The  exclusive 
privilege  to  build  and  run  a  railroad  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  been  granted  to  the 
old  company  of  English  capitalists,  for  twenty-five 
years. 

The  following  were  the  quotations  of  the  9th  inst, 
London.— Consols,  92  13-16.  U.  S.  5-20's,  70  15-16. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  quiet,  prices  unchanged. 
Breadstuff's  dull.  California  white  wheat,  15s.  2c?.  per 
100  lbs.   Red  western,  13*.  6d. 

United  States. — The  President's  Message. — In  the  an- 
nual message  sent  in  by  President  Johnson  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  the  Pre- 
sident reiterates  the  objections  heretofore  urged  by  him 
against  the  Congressional  mode  of  reconstruction,  and 
argues  especially  against  that  feature  of  it  by  which 
colored  persons  are  allowed  to  vote.  He  says  it  will 
demand  a  strong  standing  army  and  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  to  maintain  the  governments 
proposed  to  be  established  in  the  rebel  Slates,  by  the 
aid  of  the  negro  vote. 

The  Tenure  of  Office  bill  has,  he  says,  greatly  disor- 
ganized the  revenue  and  treasury  systems,  and  almost 
destroyed  official  accountability.  Under  such  a  rule 
the  President  cannot  perform  the  duty  assigned  him  of 
seeing  the  laws  faithfully  executed.  Enormous  frauds 
are  now  perpetrated  on  the  Treasury,  by  which  fortunes 
are  made  at  the  public  expense.    Some  of  the  taxes  are 


so  laid  as  to  present  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to 
evade  payment,  as  the  great  sums  that  officers  may  win 
by  connivance  at  fraud,  create  a  pressure  which  is  more 
than  the  virtue  of  many  of  them  can  withstand.  This 
evil,  if  not  soon  abated,  threatens  the  service  with  total 
ruin  and  disgrace. 

The  President  urges  the  withdrawal  of  the  greenback 
currency  as  rapidly  as  it  can  safely  be  done,  in  order 
that  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  may  be  brought 
about  at  an  early  day.  The  attention  of  Congress  is 
earnestly  invited  to  a  thorough  revision  of  the  revenue 
system,  so  as  to  make  the  imposts  bear  most  heavily  on 
articles  of  luxury,  leaving  the  necessaries  of  life  as  free 
of  taxation  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  real  wants  of 
the  government  economically  administered.  The  Pre- 
sident urges  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  articles 
taxed,  and  that  retrenchment,  reform  and  economy 
should  be  carried  into  every  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, x 
A  brief  statement  of  the  general  facts  of  the  repows 
of  the  War,  Pension,  Indian,  Postal,  Naval  and  Agricul- 
tural Departments  follows,  and  then  ensues  the  state- 
ment of  our  foreign  relations.  In  reference  to  the  Ala- 
bama claims,  we  have  declined  the  British  proposition 
of  arbitration,  because  it  has  hitherto  been  accompanied 
by  reservations  and  limitations  incompatible  with  our 
rights,  interests  and  honor.  He  dwells  at  some  length 
upon  the  great  importance  of  securing  a  naval  post  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  says  that  he  has  endeavored  to 
obtain  such  a  one,  and  that  he  has  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Denmark  for  the  purchase  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John's. 

The  Public  Debt.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  states 
that  the  total  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  inst., 
amounted  to  $2,639,382,572.  At  the  same  date  there 
was  in  the  Treasury,  $100,690,645  in  gold,  and  $37,- 
486,175  in  currency,  which  if  deducted  would  leave  the 
net  amount  of  debt  $2,501,205,752.  During  the  Eleventh 
month  the  debt  increased  $9,701,302. 

Congress. — On  the  7th  iDst.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives finally  disposed  of  the  impeachment  question.  On 
the  vote  being  taken  on  the  resolution  "  That  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  be  impeached 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  the  resolution  was 
disagreed  to,  yeas  57  ;  nays,  108.  A  bill  introduced  by 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  suspending  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  any 
reduction  in  the  currency  by  retiring  or  cancelling 
United  States  notes,  was  passed,  yeas,  128;  nays,  32. 
The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  reported  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  all  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  after 
the  year  1867,  shall'be  exempt  from  internal  tax.  After 
debate  the  bill  passed  with  only  25  negative  votes.  In 
the  Senate  many  bills  and  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  speeches  made  on  various  subjects,  but  no 
important  matter  finally  resulted.  The  Senate  has 
agreed  to  strike  out  the  word  "  Honorable"  which  has 
hitherto  been  placed  on  the  journal  before  the  names  of 
Senators.  The  Senate  bill  striking  out  the  word  "white" 
from  all  laws  and  charters  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
also  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  251.  Of  consump- 
tion, 35;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  25.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Eleventh  month,  according  to  the 
record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  47.79  deg., 
the  highest  during  the  month  70°,  and  the  lowest  24  50 
deg.  The  amount  of  rain  2.94  inches  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  three  fall  months  of  1867,  has  been  57.85 
deg.,  which  is  three  degrees  above  the  average  of  the 
fall  temperature  for  the  past  78  years. 

The  South. — Further  returns  of  the  South  Carolina 
election  leave  the  n  suit  on  the  Convention  still  in  doubt. 
The  contest  is  close,  and  the  official  returns  will  be 
necessary  to  settle  the  matter.  General  Canby  has 
issued  an  order  regulating  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  organization  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  Virginia  Reconstruction  Convention  met  in  Rich- 
mond on  the  4th  inst.,  and  elected  Judge  Underwood 
President. 

The  Alabama  Convention,  on  the  5th  inst.,  adopted  a 
new  constitution  for  the  State  by  a  vote  of  yeas,  67  ; 
nays,  10. 

The  Georgia  Reconstruction  Convention  met  on  the 
9th  inst.,  and  organized  temporarily.  Two  hundred  and 
two  delegates  were  present,  including  twenty-two  color- 
ed men. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  386. 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  9th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold  136f. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  112J;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  107|;  ditto. 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  101  J.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8.25 
a  $9.15.  Shipping  Ohio,  $9.90  a  $10  90;  California 
flour,  $12.50  a  $13.50  ;  St.  Louis,  $11.30  a  $15.50.  No. 


2,  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.37;  amber  Penna.,  $2.6 
white  California,  $3  a  $3.05.  West  Canada  barl 
$1.70  a  $1.75.  Western  oats,  80  a  81  cts.  Rye,  $1. 
Western  mixed  corn,  $1.38  a  $1.40.  Middling  uplat 
cotton,  16f  a  17  cts. ;  Orleans,  17|  a  18  cts.  Philat 
phia. — Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.25  ;  extra,  family  i 
fancy,  $8.50  a  $14.  Prime  red  wheat,  $2.50.  Rj 
$1.70  a  $1.75.  Old  yellow  corn,  $1.40  a  $1.43.  0>\ 
65  a  73  cts.  Clover-seed,  $7  a  $8.  Timothy,  $2. 
Flaxseed,  $2.45  a  $2.50.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  t 
cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  about  2  i 
head.  Extra  sold  at  8 £  a  9J  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  l] 
to  good,  at  7  a  8  cts.,  and  common  4  a  6  cts.  Abj 
5000  sheep  sold  at  4  a  5£  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs  wi 
in  demand  at  an  advance,  3500  sold  at  $9.50  a  $1(| 
per  100  lbs.  net.  Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1. 
No.  2,  $1.82£.  St.  Louis.— Prime  wheat,  $2.40  a  $2 
Yellow  corn,  $1.08  a  $1.10;  mixed,  $1.05  a  $1  ; 
Cincinnati. — No.  1  red  wheat,  $2.60.  New  corn,  in 
ear,  80  a  84  cts.    Oats,  65  cts. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  having  charg  j 
this  Institution,  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Fou  • 
day,  the  18th  inst.,  at  2  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  10  a.  m.  ;  I 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  at  11$  a.m.,  on  the  s| 
day. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  Westtown  'i 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  14th  inst.;  attend  ml 
ing  there  the  next-day,  and  visit  the  Schools  on  Set  I 
and  Third-day. 

Samuel  Moreis,  H 
Philada.  12th  mo.  3d,  1867.  Cleri 

A  conveyance  will  meet  the  trains  that  leave  PI  I 
delphia  on  Seventh-day,  the  14th  inst.,  at  2.30  I 
4.50  p.  m. 


NOTICE. 


A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  at 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the  \t 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and  i- 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  C 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.    Friends  who  may  feel 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Pb 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  , 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phil 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELP  III 

Physician  andSuperintendent, --Joshua  H.Wobt 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  do 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis, 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,' 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  14th  of  Eleventh  to  f 
1867,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Cropwell,  Willi 
Evans  to  Elizabeth  B.,  daughter  of  Amos  Evens, ! 
of  Mariton,  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey. 


Died,  on  the  lltb  of  Eighth  month  last,  at  his 
dence  near  Medford,  N.  J.,  Charles  Leeds,  in  the 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  enabled  to  bear  a  su£ 
illness  of  four  weeks,  with  patience  and  resignati 
the  Divine  will.  His  bereaved  widow  and  relatives 
the  consoling  belief  that  through  redeeming  lov 
mercy  he  has  been  gathered  into  everlasting  ret 
peace. 

 ,  at  Westtown  School,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  o;j 

12th  of  Ninth  month  last,  Hannah  G.  Atwater,  d; 
ter  of  Levi  W.  and  Mary  M.  Atwater,  of  Som 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age. 
very  quietly  passed  away  about  10  o'clock  in  the 
ing,  and  we  reverently  trust  is  at  rest  in  Jesus, 
ye  also  ready,  for  at  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  n 
Son  of  Man  cometh." 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  Eleventh  month,  in  Bristol  1 

ship,  Deborah  Roberts,  daughter  of  Rhoda  S.  at 
late  Evan  Roberts,  in  the  42d  year  of  her  age.  A 
lingering  illness  which  she  endured  with  patience,  , 
mercifully  favored  with  an  evidence  of  acceptanc 
departed  in  peace. 

 ,  Eleventh  month  21st,  1867,  Richard.  M. 

shall,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

~  wilTTaFISTT'i^^ 

No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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The  Moderate  Enquirer  Resolved. 
Inquirer.  I  hear  great  rumors  and  reports  of  a 
>le  called  Quakers,  risen  up  in  these  last  days: 
it  thou  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  people  they  are? 
n  they  arose  ?  by  whom  they  were  raised  up  ? 
to  what  end  ? 

,esolver.  I  believe  thee,  that  great  rumors  and 
irts  thou  hearest  of  them  ;  but  know  this  that 
generality  of  the  reports  which  are  reported  of 
n  are  mixed  with  untruths,  therefore  have 
ence  a  little,  and  by  the  Lord's  assistance  I 
1  endeavor  rightly  to  inform  thee, 
hey  are  a  people  that  fear  God  above  all  the 
ilies  of  the  earth,  and  that  do  worship  him  in 
own  way,  or  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  they  do 

love  G-od  above  all,  and  their  neighbor  as 
nselves.    They  were  raised  up  from  death  to 

about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  since  the 
:  '52  they  have  much  multiplied  and  increas- 
for  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  hath  been,  and  to 

day  doth  rest  upon  them  ;  and  by  Him,  who 
ieth  them  to  multiply,  were  they  raised  up  for 

very  end  and  purpose,  to  praise  and  magnify 

name  in  tbe  earth  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed 
ver,  and  to  publish  his  living  truth  abroad, 
i  his  salvation  might  be  known  unto  the  ends 
be  earth,  and  therefore  hath  he  manifested  his 
nal  power  in  them  by  which  the  world  shall 
iverturned. 

!nq.  Thou  speakest  strange  things  of  them, 
ch  if  I  knew  that  thou  spoke  the  truth,  I  would 
Dme  one  of  them,  for  unto  such  a  people  I  de- 
to  be  united. 

Les.  Thou  now  seemest  to  wonder,  but  if  a 
d  part  of  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  them 
e  declared  in  thy  hearing,  then  thou  wouldst 
id  astonished ;  but  peradventure  thou  art  one 
hem  that  cannot  believe  it  though  men  should 
.are  it  unto  theo.  And  whereas  thou  sayest,  if 
l  knew  that  I  spake  the  truth,  thou  wouldst 
jme  one  of  them,  for  unto  such  a  people  thou 
rest  to  be  united,  &c;  but  consider  it  is  not 
;asy  matter  to  become  one  of  them  in  truth, 

to  be  united  to  them  in  the  spirit;  yet  it  is 
•asy  matter  to  come  among  them  and  to  conform 
o  them ;  but  before  thou  become  one  of  them 

united  to  tbem,  thou  must  be  turned  from 
mess  to  light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
1,  and  then  thou  wilt  become  as  they  are,  and 
ire  they  are,  thou  wilt  be  also,  and  then  thou 
!  come  to  receive  tbe  desire  of  thy  soul  as  they 
e  done. 
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Enq.  Thou  thyself  gives  a  good  report  of  them, 
but  I  hear  otherwise  abroad  in  the  world;  where 
one  speaks  well  of  them,  there  is  an  hundred  that 
cries  out  against  them,  and  their  errors  and  blas- 
phemies and  damnable  doctrines. 

Res.  My  testimony  is  true  whicb  I  give  of 
them,  for  I  am  one  that  hath  perfect  understand- 
ing of  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and 
am  very  frequent  among  them,  and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  extend  beyond  the  truth  in  any  particular, 
or  to  fall  from  my  testimony  which  I  could  seal 
with  my  blood,  if  thereunto  called.  And  what  if 
thou  hear  thousands  in  the  world  exclaiming  out 
against  them,  esteeming  them  not  fit  to  live  upon 
the  earth  ;  this  may  the  more  confirm  thee  that 
they  are  of  God  ;  for  if  they  were  of  the  world,  the 
world  would  love  them,  and  if  they  speak  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  hear  them ;  but  because 
the  Lord  hath  chosen  them  out  of  the  world,  there- 
fore doth  it  hate  them,  and  cry  out  against  their 
doctrines  and  opinions,  and  doth  suppose  them  to 
be  erroneous,  blasphemous  and  damnable. 

Enq.  No,  no,  but  I  only  tell  thee  what  I  hear 
of  this  people,  I  myself  do  not  say  that  they  are 
such,  but  I  would  gladly  be  informed  of  the  truth 
of  the  things  reported  of  them,  for  it  is  a  good 
sign  to  me  that  all  men  speak  evil  of  them,  it  is 
so  much  the  more  apparent  that  they  are  of  God, 
for  His  people  were  always  hated  of  the  world. 

Res.  These  are  but  words  springing  forth  of 
their  persecutors  and  backbiters;  they  will  not 
speak  them  to  their  face,  when  they  are  present  to 
answer  for  themselves  and  for  the  truth.  But 
tell  me  couldst  thou  with  Moses  rather  suffer 
affliction  with  such  a  people,  imprisonment,  spoil- 
ing of  thy  goods,  loss  of  thy  good  name  and  repu- 
tation, and  be  bitten  with  the  priests'  mouths,  to 
be  deprived  of  tby  liberty  and  estate,  and  to  be 
separated  from  thy  wife  and  children,  kindred  and 
relations  ;  wouldest  thou  suffer  this  for  the  Truth's 
sake  as  these  people  are  ready  to  do  when  there- 
unto called  ? 

Enq.  But  I  hope  we  need  not  be  so  severe 
and  strict,  and  so  wilful  as  to  leave  our  wives,  and 
children  and  callings;  for  dost  thou  not  know, 
that  he  that  doth  not  provide  for  his  family  is 
worse  than  an  infidel  ? 

Res.  Thou  canst  not  be  too  strict  in  goodness; 
but  thou  mayest  be  too  wilful  and  perverse  in 
wickedness,  and  too  faithless  in  trusting  God  to 
provide  for  those  that  He  hath  given,  and  in  that 
particular  thou  mayest  be  as  an  infidel  thyself,  or 
as  one  of  the  Gentiles,  which  seek  after  things 
pertaining  to  this  life,  saying,  What  shall  we  cat  ? 
or  what  shall  we  drink?  or  wherewithal  shall  we 
be  clothed?  But  by  taking  thought  they  cannot 
add  one  cubit  unto  their  stature.  Now  if  thou 
come  to  the  light  wherewith  Jesus  Christ  hath 
enlightened  thee,  it  will  bring  thee  to  the  faith  of 
God's  elect,  by  which  the  just  doth  live,  and  then 
thou  wilt  come  to  provide  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  all  men,  and  to  be  diligent  in  the  creation, 
serving  the  Lord  in  thy  place  and  calling,  where- 
in thou  art  to  abide,  and  not  voluntarily  to  leave 
thy  wife  and  children  without  providing  for  thy 
family  that  which  is  honest  and  decent  and  fitting,  I 
otherwise  thou  wilt  be  condemned  by  the  light  in ! 
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thy  conscience,  which  is  a  swift  witness  against 
all  wilful  peevishness  and  perverseness,  both  in 
Jew  and  Gentile. 

Enq.  But  I  would  be  further  informed  con- 
cerning these  people  called  Quakers :  I  would 
have  thee  tell  me  how  they  came  to  have  that 
name. 

Res.  After  that  the  Lord  had  visited  them  in 
everlasting  love,  and  convinced  them  of  His  eter- 
nal truth,  then  did  He  manifest  His  eternal  power 
among  them,  which  made  the  strong  man  to  bow 
himself,  and  the  keepers  of  the  house  to  tremble; 
by  the  operation  of  which  power  the  bodies  of 
some  of  these  people  came  to  be  shaken  as  David 
was ;  and  this  being  apparent  unto  many  specta- 
tors who  despised  and  wondered  at  the  workings 
of  the  power  of  the  Lord;  these  despisers  and 
wonderers  did  from  hence  give  this  people  this 
name,  so  that  thou  may  take  notice  that  it  was  the 
generation  of  scorners  that  gave  it  to  them. 

Enq.  But  as  touching  their  worship  and  the 
manner  of  it,  what  is  it?  read  they?  sing  they? 
or  pray  they  in  their  meetings  ?  or  deny  they  sing- 
ing and  praying,  as  is  reported  of  them. 

Res.  Their  manner  of  worship  doth  differ  very 
much  from  the  world,  and  they  that  are  of  the 
world  can  take  neither  pleasure  nor  delight  in  it. 
For  when  they  come  together  they  wait  on  the 
Lord  in  his  light,  it  may  be  sometimes  two  or 
three  hours  in  silence,  and  sometimes  it  happeneth 
that  in  less  space  than  one  hour  some  of  them  may 
be  moved  to  speak  more  or  less  to  the  edifying  of 
the  rest  in  the  most  holy  faith.  But  their  worship 
consisteth  not  in  words,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
and  in  the  light  of  Truth  they  read  their  own  con- 
ditions, which  light  doth  open  unto  them  the  mis- 
teries  of  the  kingdom.  And  for  singing  and 
praying,  they  do  both  with  the  Spirit  and  with 
the  understanding;  but  the  formal  singing  and 
praying  of  the  world  which  is  not  in  the  Spirit 
nor  with  the  understanding,  this  they  do  deny, 
for  they  see  that  God  is  not  honored  by  it,  and 
that  which  dishonoreth  Him  they  disown ;  but 
that  which  exalteth  and  honoreth  Him,  alone  to 
that  their  souls  are  united. 

Enq.  But  that  doth  seem  very  strange  unto 
me,  that  they  should  sit  some  hours  together  in 
silence;  had  they  not  better  read,  pray,  and  sing, 
that  they  might  thereby  get  the  motion  of  the 
Spirit  by  exercising  themselves  in  sacred  devo- 
tions ? 

Res.  It  seemeth  not  strange  unto  thee  alone 
but  unto  thousands  more  who  cannot  apprehend 
that  which  the'y  are  made  partakers  of  in  silent 
meetings,  in  the  which  they  witness  the  workings 
of  the  power  of  God,  which  raiscth  the  life  that 
is  immortal  in  them,  upon  which  they  feed,  and 
by  which  they  come  to  be  nourished  up  unto  eter- 
nal life,  so  that  the  motions  of  the  pure  spirit  of 
life  they  feci  daily,  which  is  not  obtained  by 
bodily  exercise  which  profiteth  little,  neither  by 
self-performances  which  avail  not.  But  by  wait- 
ing in  the  Light  of  life,  there  are  the  motions  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  known,  and  there  is  the 
sacred  devotion  whicb  is  acceptable  unto  the  Lord, 
and  that  devotion  which  is  out  of  the  Light  is  not 
sacred,  but  imperfect  and  unholy. 
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Enq.  Thou  speakest  so  promiscuously  when 
thou  speakest  of  the  Light  of  life  that  I  cannot 
comprehend  thee ;  wilt  thou  therefore  tell  me  if 
it  be  the  same  Light  of  which  these  people  speak 
so  much  ?  and  tell  what  that  Light  is  and  where 
I  may  find  a  measure  of  it  ?  for  I  would  willingly 
comprehend  it. 

Res.  If  my  words  be  obscure  and  promiscuous 
to  thee  when  I  speak  of  the  Light  of  life,  it  is 
because  thy  understanding  is  dark ;  nevertheless 
I  shall  endeavor  to  speak  to  thy  capacity  and  un- 
derstanding. The  Light  of  which  I  speak  is  the 
selfsame  of  which  these  people  speak,  and  is  the 
same  that  John  the  Baptist  bore  witness  of,  and 
the  same  of  which  the  prophets,  by  whom  God 
spake  unto  our  fathers,  prophesied  and  foretold ; 
and  He  who  is  the  light  of  the  world  acknow- 
ledged it  when  He  was  come  into  the  world,  whose 
name  is  Immanuel,  which  is  by  interpretation  God 
with  us ;  and  they  that  desire  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  to  be  with  them,  they  must  come  to  the  light 
which  cometh  from  Him  whose  name  is  Immanuel, 
and  they  that  believe  and  walk  in  His  light  shall 
come  to  have  the  Light  of  life,  a  measure  of 
which  thou  hast  in  thy  conscience,  which  shows 
thee  thy  sin  and  transgression  which  separate  from 
God ;  and  if  thou  turn  thy  mind  to  it,  thou  wilt 
find  it  a  swift  witness  against  thy  lusts  and  earthly 
desires  and  vile  affections,  and  against  all  manner 
of  evil  whatsoever.  But  this  I  would  have  thee 
to  know,  that  it  is  in  vain  for  thee  to  go  about  to 
comprehend  it,  for  it  shineth  in  darkness  but  the 
darkness  doth  not  comprehend  it. 

Enq.  Is  there  not  great  contention  and  much 
dispute  betwixt  these  people  and  busy-minded 
men  about  the  Light.  *  *  * 

Res.  Yea,  for  they  meet  with  many  of  these 
busy-minded  men  that  seek  to  intrude  into  the 
knowledge  of  high  things,  who,  by  their  sensual 
wisdom  seek  to  comprehend  this  incomprehensible 
Light,  and  the  more  they  strive  the  more  they 
puzzle  themselves.  *  *  *  But  the  truth  is  these 
people  will  many  times  avoid  the  questions  and 
genealogies  of  these  unreasonable  men  because 
they  see  them  to  be  unprofitable  and  vain,  and 
that  doth  very  much  torment  them. 

Enq.  Why  are  they  not  given  to  disputing  ? 
for  if  the  truth  be  on  their  side  they  might, 
through  disputing,  overcome  their  opposers  and 
instruct  them  that  wilfully  oppose  themselves,  and 
so  do  much  good  thereby ;  might  they  not  ? 

Res.  There  is  so  much  disputing  in  the  world 
which  is  altogether  unprofitable,  that  it  is  a  mercy 
they  are  no  more  inclined  to  it;  for  what  good 
can  there  be  brought  forth  by  it,  seeing  that  by 
the  generality  of  disputers  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  not  a  little  wrested  and  perverted,  the  name 
of  God  too  much  dishonored,  and  many  precious 
hearts  disturbed  and  grieved.  *  *  *  But  to  that 
of  God  in  the  consciences  of  their  opposers  they 
seek  to  be  made  manifest,  that  by  that  they  might 
be  overcome  which  will  convince  them  of  the 
truth  which  these  people  hath  on  their  side,  and 
by  turning  people  to  that  of  God  in  them,  they  do 
much  good,  for  as  men  come  to  be  brought  to  that, 
they  come  to  be  brought  off  from  disputing,  to  the 
life  of  that  which  disputers  dispute  upon. 

CTo  be  continued.} 

African  Diamonds. — A  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
letter  says  that  the  people  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Colesburg  are  in  search  of  diamonds.  A 
number  of  these  precious  stones  have  already 
been  found,  some  of  them  of  considerable  value. 
The  first  diamond  was  picked  up  by  a  little  girl 
at  Hopetown.  Her  father  is  a  laborer  on  the 
farm  of  Schalk  van  Niekerck.  She  took  the 
diamond  to  her  mother,  and  the  latter,  thinking 
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it  only  a  pretty  stone,  returned  it  to  the  child  to 
play  with.  Niekerck  happened  to  see  it  glitter, 
offered  to  buy  it  of  the  girl,  but  she  gave  it  to 
him,  saying  laughingly,  who  ever  heard  of  selling 
a  stone.  He  took  it,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  dia- 
mond worth  $2,500. 

The  Coliseum. 

BY  S.  W.  BROWN. 

Arches  on  arches  !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands. 
The  grand  old  ruin  called  the  "Flavian  Amphi- 
theater" or  "  Coliseum,"  built  in  the  days  of 
Rome's  pride  and  glory,  is  the  largest,  most  in- 
teresting, and  most  characteristic  of  all  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city.    I  saw  it  by  daylight  and  by 
moonlight,  from  within  and  from  without,  from 
below  and  from  above,  from  near  and  from  far, 
and  its  majestic  walls  seemed  more  and  more  im- 
posing every  time  I  visited  them. 

The  Coliseum  was  commenced  by  Vespasian 
in  A.  D.  72,  dedicated  by  Titus  in  A.  d.  80,  and 
finished  by  Domitian  in  A.  D.  82.  It  was  built 
chiefly  by  the  labor  of  captive  Jews  who  had  been 
brought  to  Rome  by  Titus,  no  less  than  twelve 
thousand  of  them  toiling  for  ten  years  in  its  erec- 
tion. This  vast  amphitheater  is  elliptical  in  form, 
being  six  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  five  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  broad,  and,  where  perfect,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  high.  The  external 
circumference  of  the  wall  is  over  seventeen  hun- 
dred feet,  inclosing  an  area  of  five  acres  of  ground. 
The  wall  rises  in  four  stories,  and  in  four  different 
styles  of  architecture ;  the  lower  story  being  of  the 
Doric  order,  the  second  of  the  Ionic,  the  third 
Corinthian,  and  the  fourth  Composite,  while  above 
all  is  a  broad  cornice.  The  building  had  no  roof, 
but  the  people  were  protected  from  the  rain  or 
the  burning  sun  by  a  large  awning  called  the 
"  velarium."  In  the  center  is  an  open  oval  shaped 
space  called'  the  "  arena,"  which  is  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  feet  wide.  Surrounding  the  arena  is 
the  "  podium/'  a  marble  wall  eighteen  feet  high, 
to  prevent  the  wild  beasts  engaged  in  the  sports 
from  escaping.  Sweeping  entirely  around  the 
amphitheater  and  reaching  from  the  podium  to 
the  third  story  of  the  outer  wall,  were  tiers  upon 
tiers  of  marble  seats,  each  one  in  full  view  of  the 
arena  below.  These  seats  would  accommodate 
eighty-seven  thousand  spectators,  while  the  vari- 
ous aisles  and  galleries  furnished  standing  room 
for  twenty-two  thousand  more,  thus  virtually 
"  unpeopling  Rome"  whenever  there  were  games 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  arena  of  the  Coliseum,  now  so  silent  and 
solemn,  was  once  the  scene  of  the  most  terrible 
and  bloody  encounters  that  ever  gratified  the  brutal 
passions  of  men.  At  the  dedication,  which  lasted 
one  hundred  days,  five  thousand  wild  beasts  were 
forced  to  destroy  each  other  as  a  grand  entertain- 
ment. Under  the  seats  are  the  dens  in  which 
lions,  tigers,  and  other  ferocious  beasts  were  kept 
half  starved,  that  they  might  tear  each  other  to 
pieces  on  some  great  holiday.  But  for  beasts  to 
fight  with  beasts  was  not  enough  ;  men  must  fight 
with  wild  animals.  (1  Cor.  xv.  32.)  These  men 
were  armed,  and  fought  hard,  generally  coming 
off  victorious.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
people  ;  they  thirsted  for  a  sight  of  human  blood, 
and  condemned  criminals,  or  captives  taken  in 
war,  were  thrown  unarmed  among  the  hungry 
lions  and  tigers.  The  most  popular  exhibitions 
given  in  the  arena  were  the  contests  of  the  "  glad- 
iators," or  swordsmen.  There  were  two  classes 
of  these,  the  first  of  which  consisted  of  captives, 


slaves,  and  criminals,  who  were  compelled  to  figjj 
while  the  second  consisted  of  citizens,  who,  a. nr. 
much  training,  fought  voluntarily  for  the  ami  . 
ment  of  the  people.  The  passion  for  these  gain 
was  once  so  great  that  knights,  senators,  the 
peror,  and  even  women,  fought  in  the  arena.  & 
the  "  Capitol"  I  saw  that  world-renowned  staiL 
the  "  Dying  Gladiator,"  representing  one  of  ti  e 
poor  wounded  wretches  in  the  agonies  of  desk 
There  he  is  carved  in  marble,  the  drooping  fi  a 
reclining  upon  one  arm,  the  fatal  gash  in  n 
breast,  from  which  great  heavy  drops  are  oozi;, 
the  frame  gradually  sinking  and  the  life  ebt  B 
away,  bringing  to  mind  the  words  of  Byron  : 

I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie ; 

He  leans  upon  his  hand  ;  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony  ; 

And  his  drooping  head  sinks  gradually  low, 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops  ebbing  slo 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower  ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him— he  is  gone  I 

It  was  thrilling  to  stand  within  that  wonde  jj 
structure,  where  once  a  hundred  thousand  Ron  « 
gazed  with  delight  on  the  strifes  and  agonielj 
man  and  beast  as  they  fought  and  died — "bu  M 
ered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday."  But  ntq 
affecting  of  all  was  it  to  be  where  hundreds,  m 
perhaps  thousands,  of  christian  martyrs — men,  I 
men,  and  children — "  of  whom  the  world  was  ! 
worthy,"  suffered  cruel  torments  and  met  a  vio  l 
death  rather  than  deny  Christ.  There,  in  At. 
107,  St.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  thrffl 
to  the  lions,  which  quickly  devoured  his  body,  1 
ing  only  a  few  bones  for  the  christians  to  ga< 
and  bury.  Ah,  had  those  early  confessors  wes 
complied  with  the  demands  of  their  persecutjl 
paganism  instead  of  Christianity  might  have  IM 
our  lot  to-day.  When  the  Emperor  Constant! 
professed  Christianity  these  persecutions  camii 
an  end,  and  no  more  martyrs  fed  the  wild  bell 
of  the  Coliseum,  though  gladiatorial  games  M 
vailed  for  near  a  hundred  years  after  Rome1!' 
came  a  christian  city. 

After  the  prohibition  of  games  the  Colis'|n 
was  abandoned  to  the  assaults  of  time  and  wea  ir 
and  to  the  caprice  of  man.  For  many  generat  is 
it  was  plundered  for  material  out  of  which  to  b  Id 
private  and  public  works. 

From  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities  have  been  reared, 

Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appeared  1 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but  cleared?  I 

These  ravages  continued  till  the  year  1744,  w  ia 
the  building  was  consecrated  to  the  memor  |»f 
the  christian  martyrs,  since  which  time  it  pi 
been  carefully  guarded,  and  extensive  repairs  1  w 
been  made  to  keep  the  walls  from  falling.  jj 

The  Coliseum  is  now  a  Popish  sanctuary,  ill 
around  the  arena  are  Romish  altars,  and  in  Iff 
center  is  a  rude  wooden  cross,  which  the  popi  8- 
sures  you  will  secure  to  the  person  who  kiss  it 
many  days  of  indulgence.  Strange  to  see  t  |ie 
tokens  of  Christian  faith  in  the  place  once  fi  I 
cated  to  blood  !  Strange  to  see  the  walls  buil  \f 
pagan  hands  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  G  ! 
Popery  has  stamped  its  "  image  and  supersi  )■ 
tion"  on  all  the  ancient  ruins  of  Rome.  The  d 
Mamertine  prison  is  in  the  hands  of  superstit  u 
monks ;  the  statue  of  the  emperor,  which  '  ie 
adorned  Trajan's  column,  has  been  changed  la 
Peter  holding  the  inevitable  keys ;  in  the  < 
combs  the  simple  cross  has  given  place  to  jiff 
crucifix ;  and  over  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Pan  e- 
on  is  written,  "  Indulgences,  plenary,  daily,  fd 
perpetual,  for  the  living  and  the  dead." 

I  visited  this  ruin  by  day,  and  was  deeplv  a- 
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ssed  with  its  calm  repoae  and  solitude.  Plants 
re  growing  in  the  crevices  of  the  walls,  shrubs 
urished  in  the  galleries,  the  grass  was  green, 
i  the  flowers  were  blooming  on  the  moss-covered 
its,  all  in  peaceful  contrast  with  the  bloody 
nes  once  witnessed  there.    But  my  last  visit 
s  in  the  night.    A  bright  full  moon  poured  its 
isecrating  light  over  the  walls,  increasing  the 
emn  majesty  of  the  scene. 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  walls, 
'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome  ; 
(A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  :) 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  softened  down  the  hoary  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filled  up, 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries. 

—  Christian  Advocate. 


An  Epistle  to  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  122.) 

2.  A  second  fruit  that  was  brought  forth  from 
s  good  root,  was  unity  and  love  one  towards 
)ther  ;  which  blessed  be  the  Lord,  is  preciously 
served  in  and  among  many  to  this  very  day ; 
o  are  so  sensible  of  the  divers  operations  of 
ath  in  them,  to  be  all  by  one  Spirit,  that  they 

still  kept  of  one  heart  and  mind,  given  up 
ely  to  serve  the  Lord  in  singleness  of  heart  in 
ir  generation ;  and  are  in  this  good  work  as 
engtheners  and  encouragers  of  one  another, 
t  notwithstanding  the  enemy  hath  been  ex- 
ding  busy,  to  lay  waste  and  destroy  this  blessed 
ict  also,  and  that  under  divers  pretences,  which 
!  Lord  still  discovered  by  his  own  Light  and 
irit  in  his  people,  who  have  singly  waited  upon 
a;  but  many  have  been  his  wiles,  sometimes 
ing  and  preparing  vessels  to  rise  up  in  the 
shly  and  sensual  wisdom,  and  to  traduce  and 
ng  in  corrupt  and  evil  doctrines,  to  try  who 
re  not  sound  in  the  faith,  that  they  may  draw 
3m  aside  into  a  heat  and  zeal  for  something 
dch  had  not  its  root  in  the  Truth,  and  which 
;y  that  abode  in  the  Truth  could  not  own,  but 
Ige  and  condemn  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
hich  when  such  saw,  they  took  thereat  occasion 
striving  to  propagate  and  promote  that  which 
3y  saw  withstood  ;  so  having  lost  subjection  to 
3  spirit  of  Truth  in  themselves,  which  would 
ve  kept  them  in  unity  in  the  body,  and  having 
o  lost  and  laid  by  their  subjection  to  them  that 
re  over  them  in  the  Lord,  they  then  grew  stub 
rn  and  wilful,  and  proceeded  in  more  zeal  for 
at  which  stood  in  opposition  to  the  Truth,  than 
er  they  did  for  the  Truth  itself ;  and  these  some- 
□es  have  prevailed,  to  the  subverting  whole 
useholds,  and  have  turned  several  from  the  faith 
d  simplicity  that  is  in  the  gospel,  who,  as  well 
those  that  subverted  them,  have  lost  the  fellow- 
ip  of  the  saints,  and  the  savour  of  life,  either  in 
smselves  or  others.  And  then  the  enemy  per- 
illed them,  all  are  dead  to  the  life  but  them- 
ves :  and  so  they  grow  to  have  a  tickling  joy  in 
iat  they  do  and  say,  in  obedience  to  that  per- 
rse  and  singular  private  spirit,  and  so  grow  up 

speak  evil  of  dignities,  and  are  unruly,  and 
re  to  speak  against  heaven,  and  them  that 
rell  and  inhabit  it,  whom  God  makes  to  shine  as 
rs  in  the  firmament  of  his  power.  But  alas  ! 
'  them,  my  soul  pities  them,  when  I  see  how 
3y  sport  themselves  with  their  own  decsivings ; 
t  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  among  his  people, 
dch  hath  and  doth  make  them  and  their  spirit 
mifest,  and  their  fruits  also  have  made  them 
mifest. 

Another  way  that  the  enemy  seeks  to  break  the 
ity,  and  dissolve  the  bond  of  amity,  is  by  sowing 
ieed  of  jealousy  and  prejudice  in  the  hearts  of 
3h  in  whom  he  can  get  an  entrance ;  that  s  o 


they  may  cease  from  the  true  and  unfeigned  love, 
and  that  upon  a  pretended  reason,  because  of  this 
or  that  which  is  supposed  or  imagined,  in  the  evil 
parts  in  themselves  agaiost  others ;  giving  heed 
to  evil  thoughts  or  surmises,  which  break  forth 
many  times  in  whisperings  and  tale-bearing; 
which  though  the  thing  supposed  to  be  evil,  were 
really  so,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  allowed  or  given 
way  to  among  you,  but  to  use  plainness  one 
towards  another,  and  single-heartedness;  and  to 
shut  out  the  evil-one  in  this  his  subtle  appearance 
also.  Oh  !  dear  Friends,  remember  how  the  Lord 
hath  dealt  with  you,  and  deal  you  so  one  by  an- 
other. He  hath  not  sought  occasions  against  you, 
but  hath  long  borne  and  suffered,  and  exercised 
much  patience  and  tenderness  towards  you ;  yet 
plainly  reproving  the  evil  in  you,  and  not  treasur- 
ing it  up  against  you.  Oh  !  Friends,  be  like- 
minded  one  towards  another,  that  the  enemy  of 
your  peace  and  concord  may  be  defeated,  and  you 
preserved  entire  to  one  head,  even  to  Christ  Jesus; 
that  ye  may  be  one,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord 
may  be  one  among  you;  and  that  which  tends  to 
the  making  cold  your  love,  may  be  judged  in  all; 
and  so  brotherly  love  will  continue  with  you  to 
the  end. 

Another  way  which  the  enemy  works,  to  scatter 
and  to  bring  from  this  unity,  is,  by  leading  some 
who  have  believed,  into  some  sin  and  iniquity, 
which  the  body,  (that  are  in  the  Truth,)  are  con- 
strained to  appear  in  judgment  against  for  the 
Truth's  sake ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  the  party 
so  sinning,  being  above  the  witness  in  themselves, 
which  would  bring  them  to  own  the  judgment  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  his  church,  they  exalt 
themselves  above  the  judgment,  and  seek  to  gain 
to  them  such  whom  they  can  enter  by  their  words 
and  complaints,  to  take  part  with  them  against 
the  judgment,  and  those  that  passed  it.  Such 
were  those  whose  words  did  eat,  (the  apostle  said,) 
as  a  canker,  of  whom  the  believers  in  those  days 
were  to  be  aware;  for  commonly  such  as  have 
gone  from  the  power  that  should  have  kept  them 
clean  and  upright,  they  will  also  turn  against  the 
power  in  those  that  abide  in  it,  especially  if  they 
be  drawn  forth  to  reprove  and  rebuke  them.  But 
let  all  such  know  that  is  not  the  way  to  be  re- 
newed ;  and  let  all  that  take  part  with  any  that 
work  iniquity,  know,  that  they  do  but  defile  their 
own  souls  thereby,  and  do  but  rend  themselves 
from  that  body  which  they  cannot  prosper  out  of. 
And  therefore,  dear  Friends,  beware  of  joining 
with  that  in  yourselves  or  in  others,  which  the 
power  goeth  against,  let  the  pretences  be  what 
they  will ;  for  that  which  doth  evil,  will  always 
be  apt  to  sow  evil  complainings  of  others;  and 
such  as  are  in  the  unsatisfied  murmuring  against 
judgment  passed  upon  them,  are  muoh  to  be 
feared  ;  for  they  thereby  render  themselves  to  be 
the  more  guilty,  and  yet  the  further  from  repeut- 
ance.  But,  dear  Friends,  watch  in  that  which 
gives  you  a  living  feeling  of  the  living  body, 
which  is  the  church,  that  in  all  things  you  may 
demean  yourselves  as  true  members  of  it,  serving 
one  another  in  love,  and  submitting  yourselves 
one  unto  another  for  the  Lord's  sake ,  that  in  all 
plainness  and  singleness,  as  becometh  the  Truth, 
you  may  seek  to  preserve  the  unity  which  the 
enemy  of  Truth  and  peace  doth  envy;  so  shall  ye 
continue  to  strengthen  one  another's  hand  in  every 
good  work;  and  this  shall  tend  to  the  weakeuing 
of  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  who  seek  to  divide 
you,  that  they  might  rule  over  you.  Many  other 
designs  doth  the  wicked  one  try,  daily  to  break 
and  divide,  more  than  can  now  be  named,  or  here 
inserted;  but  they  are  all  out  of  the  light,  and  if 
you  be  in  it,  you  will  see  them,  and  that  will  pre- 
serve you ;  for  it  is  one,  and  did  make  us  one,  and 


will  keep  us  to  be  of  one  heart  and  mind  to  the 
end,  if  we  abide  in  it. 

3.  The  third  good  effect  which  Truth  did  work 
in  the  beginning  in  them  who  did  truly  receive 
it,  was  zeal  and  faithfulness  to  God,  in  the  bear- 
ing testimony  to  what  was  manifest,  though 
through  great  sufferings,  in  which  as  Friends 
abide  in  the  root,  they  do  daily  increase  in  power, 
to  fulfil  the  same  testimony;  for  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord  doth  engage  them,  and  his  answer  of  peace 
in  the  midst  of  their  trials,  doth  arm  and  en- 
courage them,  and  they  do  hold  out  to  the  end. 
And  for  such,  the  Lord  hath  always  made  a  way, 
better  than  they  could  have  made  for  themselves. 
Yet  the  enemy  hath  in  this  matter  also  been  very 
busy,  and  hath  prevailed  with  some  under  divers 
considerations  or  rather  consultations  which  he 
hath  propounded  unto  them.  But,  O  Friends,  be 
ye  all  watchful,  and  take  heed  lest  any  of  the  tes- 
timonies of  Truth  be  laid  waste ;  for  that  which 
leads  to  be  weary  of  bearing  witness  to  the  Truth, 
and  to  lay  it  waste,  the  same  will  lay  thee  waste, 
and  bring  thee  into  such  a  state,  as  thou  wilt  want 
the  Truth  to  bear  witness  for  thee ;  and  though 
it  be  hard  for  flesh  and  blood,  (which  hath  no 
kingdom  but  here,)  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  un- 
reasonable men,  yet  it  is  a  more  fearful  thing  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  And  there- 
fore let  all  lukewarm  ones,  who  are  neither  hot 
nor  cold  be  awakened,  and  all  that  have  gone 
backwards,  be  warned  to  return  to  their  first  love; 
else  the  Lord  will  come  against  them,  and  the  day 
hastens  that  will  divide  such  their  portion  among 
hypocrites,  except  they  repent. 

But  to  touch  at  some  of  the  reasons  or  argu- 
ments, which  he  that  abode  not  in  the  Truth  him- 
self, useth  to  draw  others  into  this  kind  of  treach- 
erous backsliding. 

First,  He  appears  to  some  to  persuade  them, 
that  their  former  testimony  was  borne  more  from 
an  imitation  of  others,  than  from  a  work  of  the 
power  of  God  in  themselves;  and  that  now,  they 
not  finding  the  thing  required  of  them,  they  may 
leave  off  their  testimonies,  or  may  do  such  things 
as  they  have  denied  formerly  :  this  snare  doth  the 
enemy  make  use  of  in  these  days.  But  mark, 
who  it  is  that  he  hath  caught  with  it;  none  but 
such  who  sometimes  were  low  in  their  minds,  and 
dare  not  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God  in  themselves, 
nor  others,  but  for  the  Truth's  sake,  could  give 
up  all  things  rather  than  their  testimony ;  but  in 
time  growing  careless  and  loose  in  waiting,  lost 
that  subject  state,  and  grew  high  and  exalted  in 
their  minds,  above  the  cross  that  should  have 
crucified  the  betraying  wisdom;  and  so  having 
lost  the  true  exercise  of  the  power,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  excellency  and  worth  of  the  Truth,  they 
knew  not  the  requirings  of  the  Lord;  and  the 
earthly  mind  got  up,  that  placed  a  greater  esteem 
upon  earthly  things,  than  upon  things  that  are 
eternal  ;  and  so  things  that  once  thou  offeredst  up 
to  God,' thou  takest  again  into  thine  own  hand, 
and  so  robbest  the  Lord,  and  growest  careful  about 
outward  things,  as  other  Gentiles  are.  And  to 
cover  thy  shame  therein,  the  enemy  then  tempts 
thee  to  belie  the  power  that  once  wrought  in  thy 
heart,  and  made  thee  afraid  to  act  against  the 
lieht,  or  to  deny  the  testimony  for  God  in  such 
things  as  was  manifest,  and  then  sayest,  thou 
didsf  it  by  imitation;  but  thou  shalt  know  thy 
covering  is  too  narrow,  in  the  day  that  hastcth 
upon  thee. 

r  (To  be  continued.) 

 j  ,  1 

Telegraphic  Lines.— The  total  length  of  the 
telegraphic  lines  of  the  world  was,  according  to  a 
GermaE  statistician,  at  the  beginning  of  the  past 
ear  about  45,000  German  (180,000  English) 
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miles,  of  which  11,325  were  in  the  United  States, 
6,062  in  Germany,  4,916  in  Russia,  3,998  in 
France,  3,484  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
Prussian  Government  has  recently  announced 
that  it  will  extend  the  telegraphic  system  to 
every  town  with  a  population  of  1,500.  This 
carried  into  effect,  and  she  will  have  the  most 
complete  telegraphic  connections  of  any  country 
in  the  world. 

The  Jews  in  Europe. — Their  Social  Progress 
and  Status. — "  In  the  twenty-seventh  report  of 
the  Episcopal  Jews'  Chapel  Abrahamic  Society 
for  visiting,  corresponding  with,  and  relieving 
the  temporal  wants  of  believing  and  inquiring 
Israelites,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  at  present 
about  20,000  Jews  residing  in  the  Holy  Land 
From  the  commencement  of  this  century  an  un 
quenchable  thirst  after  knowledge  has  also  mani 
fested  itself  on  the  continent  among  the  Jewish 
people.   Colleges,  universities,  and  higher  schools 
are  attended  proportionately  by  a  much  larger 
number  of  Jewish  than  of  Christian  students 
throughout  Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  In 
Prussia,  seven  times  more  Jews  than  Gentiles 
devote  themselves  to  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge,  arts,  and  sciences.    The  fields  of  po 
lite  literature,  journalism,  arts,  and  sciences,  are 
filled  with  Jewish  aspirants.    Some  of  the  best 
literary,  political,  and  scientific  periodicals  have 
been,  and  still  are,  edited  by  Jews.     Some  of 
Germany's  most  conspicuous  poets  are  Jews. 
Some  of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  engravers, 
medalists,  musicians,  and  composers  are  Jews; 
while  there  is  scarcely  an  university  in  which  one 
or  more  chairs  are  not  occupied  by  Jews,  and 
many  more  by  believing  Jews.    In  England,  in 
France,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  in  some  of  the  minor  states  of  Ger- 
many, the  Jews  have  been  entirely  emancipated. 
In  France  and  Belgium  the  officers  of  the  syna- 
gogue are  paid  by  government.    The  Jews  in 
Poland,  who  have  hitherto  groaned  under  much  op- 
pression, have  obtained  great  privileges.  They 
are  permitted  to  buy  real  estates  all  through  the 
kingdom;  they  may  live  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  their  testimony  is  received  in  every  court ; 
Jewish  children  are  admitted  to  all  schools  ;  and 
the  Jews  are  allowed  to  open  schools  of  their  own. 
Then  those  countries  and  towns,  from  which  the 
Jews  have  hitherto  been  excluded,  even  to  our 
days,  open  now  the  gates  to  them.     The  last 
number  of  the  '  Univers  Israelite  '  mentions  four 
facts  which  show  the  constant  progress  of  liberal 
ideas  on  matters  concerning  liberty  of  conscience 
and  worship.     The  landgrave  of  Hamburg  has 
abolished  an  obnoxious  oath.    At  Vienna,  mea. 
sures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Ghettos  of  Lem- 
berg  and  Cracow  are  under  consideration.  At 
Warsaw  the  administrative  council  of  the  king- 
dom has  resolved  to  grant  to  the  Jews  the  right 
of  holding  all  functions  and  offices.    In  Turkey 
the  Sultan  has  decided  that  the  Catholic  pre- 
lates, the  Greek  orthodox  bishops,  and  the  Jew- 
ish rabbis,  shall  sit  in  the  courts  of  justice  by 
the  side  of  the  cadis  and  muftis"  (Galignani's 
Messenger). 

A  black  cloud  makes  the  traveller  mend  his 
pace,  and  mind  his  home;  whereas  a  fair  day  and 
a  pleasant  way,  waste  his  time  and  that  steals 
away  his  affections  in  the  prospect  of  the  country. 
However  others  may  think  of  it,  yet  I  take  it  as  a 
mercy  that  now  and  then  some  clouds  come  be- 
tween me  and  my  sun,  and  many  times  some 
troubles  do  conceal  my  comforts ;  for  I  perceive, 
if  I  should  find  too  much  friendship  in  my  inn, 
in  my  pilgrimage,  I  should  soon  forget  my  Father's 
house,  and  my  heritage. — Lucas. 


THE  LAND  OP  REST. 


Original. 


"  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of 
God."  Heb.  iv.  9. 

There  is  a  land  no  mortal  eye  hath  seen, 
With  living  streams  and  pastures  clothed  with  green, 
It  needs  no  sun,  or  moon  with  silvery  light 
To  shine  by  day  or  cheer  the  lonely  night : 
For  there — in  glory — seated  on  His  throne 
The  Lamb's  effulgence  giveth  light  alone, 
Around  that  Throne  the  white-robed  angels  stand 
Each  bears  a  palm  of  victory  in  his  hand, 
And  there  amidst  the  bright  angelic  throng 
Are  those  so  dear  to  us,  and  mourned  for  long. 
The  young,  the  innocent,  the  aged  who  died — 
Rest  with  their  Lord,  forever  glorified. 
O  I  thought  ineffable,  O  !  visions  of  the  blest, 
That  these  no  more  with  us  are  now  at  rest. 
Onward  we  press  through  life's  rough,  dreary  road 
To  meet  these  loved  ones  in  their  bright  abode; 
With  eye  of  faith  we  sometimes  may  descry 
These  glorious  mansions  hid  from  mortal  eye, 
The  gates  of  pearl  I  the  city  paved  with  gold  ! 
Eternal  wonders  which  thy  saints  behold. 
Enter  ye  blood-washed  ones,  your  Master  calls 
To  blessed  scenes  within  her  precious  walls, 
O!  city  of  the  living  God,  O  !  land  of  light  and  love, 
A  holy  rest  remaineth  for  thine  elect,  above. 

J.  B. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  1867. 


Selected. 

NOTHING  BUT  LEAVES. 
"  Nothing  but  leaves  I"  so  the  Saviour  said, 

And  then  he  blasted  tbe  fruitless  tree; 
And  I  ponder  his  curse  with  trembling  dread, 

Lest  just  such  a  word  he  might  say  of  me, 
I  have  heard  his  name  from  my  early  youth, 

And  my  outward  homage  his  cause  receives; 
Yet  his  judgment  upon  my  life,  in  truth, 

Might  render  the  verdict,  "  Nothing  but  leaves  !" 

"Nothing  but  leaves  I"  though  the  ground  was  choice, 

In  the  Lord's  own  garden  the  tree  was  set* 
And  loving  parents,  by  life  and  voice, 

Gave  cheerful  care  to  its  nurture,  yet 
Though  of  rapid  growth,  and  of  comely  form, 

No  answering  fruit  their  toil  retrieves; 
The  blossoms  fell  off  in  the  first  spring  storm, 
And  autumn  found  on  it  "  Nothing  but  leaves!" 

"  Nothing  but  leaves  !"  yet  if  only  a  tree, 

Must  be  now  cut  down  for  the  winter's  flame, 
How  small  a  matter  the  curse  would  be! 

On  a  senseless  stock  we  can  lay  no  blame ; 
But  the  barren  tree  as  a  type  must  stand, 

And  no  confident  proof  my  mind  relieves 
From  the  fear  of  hearing,  on  His  left  hand, 

The  destroying  sentence,  "  Nothing  but  leaves!"' 

"  Nothing  but  leaves  1"  yet  the  Church  of  God 

Her  open  door  kept  ever  in  view  ; 
And  faithful  preachers  proclaimed  aloud 
His  fearful  wrath,  and  His  mercy  too  ; 
And  the  showers  of  grace  as  dew  came  down, 
And  the  Spirit  called,  who  never  deceives  ; 
How  many  the  blessings  my  life  has  known, 
And  still  my  returns  are  "  Nothing  but  leaves  I" 

"  Nothing  but  leaves  !"  and  I  might  have  won 

More  hearts  than  my  own  to  taste  His  grace; 
But  the  world's  gay  rounds  my  feet  have  run, 

Ever  prone  to  the  broad  and  downward  ways  ; 
Had  I  long  since  entered  his  harvest-field, 

And  now  filled  my  arms  with  gathered  sheaves,. 
What  happy  reflections  my  life  would  yield  I 

How  fearful  the  contrast,  "  Nothing  but  leaves  V 

"  Nothing  but  leaves  !"    If  it  has  been  so, 

And  a  fragment  still  of  life  remains, 
Great  God !  thy  renewing  mercy  show, 
I  plead  by  a  dying  Saviour's  pains ! 
May  my  thoughts  be  changed,  may  my  life  be  new,, 

While  every  power  of  heart  believes, 
And  holy  influences  clearly  show 
That  I  give  no  longer  "  Nothing  but  leaves  I" 

— Presbyterian  - 

Striving  against  sin  in  the  part  wherein  sin's 
strength  lies  can  never  bring  victory.  But,,  there 
is  power  in  the  death  of  Christ;  power  to/hridle 
the  tongue  and  the  passions;  power  to  bridle  pre- 
judices; yea,  and  to  cut  down  that  in  which  these 
I  things  stand. — 1.  Penington. 


For  "The  Friend. 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  an 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  125.) 

A  few  memorandums,  probably  belonging  nea 
to  this  period,  are  as  follows  : — 

No  date.  "  '  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  stro 
tower.  The  righteous  runneth  into  it  and  i 
safe.'  How  often  must  the  care-worn  and  wear: 
spirit  look  unto  this  '  tower'  as  a  most  desira 
and  sure  habitation,  wherein  the  shafts  of  1 
enemy  cannot  reach  them,  nor  his  deadly  bla 
destroy.  *  *  *  * 

"  How  is  it  possible  that  such  frail  erring  c: 
tures  as  we  all  are  can  be  so  insensible,  so  inc 
ferent  to  the  only  pursuit,  the  acquisition  wh: 
alone  is  productive  of  true  peace.    How  often 
I  find  cause  to  bemoan  my  slackness  in  this 
important  work.  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  vai 
of  worldly  pleasures  and  pursuits  to  warrant 
conclusion,  peace  is  not  in  them." 

No  date.  "  Deep  poverty  of  spirit  has  been 
sorrowful  experience  for  several  days  past 
I  a  comfortable  assurance  that  no  misconduc 
my  own  was  the  cause,  I  could  support  it 
much  composure,  resting  in  the  belief  suffering 
necessary  to  show  me  how  entirely  insufficenta 
incapable  I  am  to  apply  in  my  own  strength  avs 
ingly  to  the  only  source  of  Help.  The  chastii 
ments  of  the  Great  Refiner  have  become  in  mi 
sure  dear  to  me;  because  entirely  convinced  I  c! 
only  be  purged  through  judgment.  My  petitic 
are  frequently  raised,  that  the  work  may  be  carri  I 
on  by  whatever  means  Infinite  Wisdom  may* 
fit.  Spare  not  the  creature,  oh  Father  of  Mercie 
but  purge  m$  thoroughly.  Subdue  every  self  ! 
desire,  every  earthly  taint,  that  so,  through  t| 
merits  of  Thy  dear  Son,  I  may  finally  obtain  I 
inheritance  among  the  purified  spirits  that  sij 
round  Thy  throne." 

No  date.    "  How  greatly  superior  to  any  mi 
human  consolation,  is  the  comfort  the  Aposi 
speaks  of  in  2  Cor.  i.  4,  as  the  result  of  a  mi 
effectually  chastened  and  tutored  by  the  reproii 
of  the  Spirit.    These  alone  know  in  their  deep1 
privations,  who  is  indeed  '  The  Father  of  mere  i 
and  the  God  of  all  comfort.'   Who  it  is  that  co 
forteth  them  in  all  their  tribulations,  to  ena '< 
them  to  sympathize  with  all  the  afflicted,  a 
'  comfort  them  which  are  in  any  trouble,  by  I 
comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted  | 
God.    And  if  this  pure  impulse  and  incentive 
the  good  deeds  of  the  heart  were  more  carefu  i 
sought  unto  and  heeded,  more  effectually  engrs 
ed  into  our  every  day  conduct  and  converse,  h  j 
much  more  powerfully  should  we  incite  others,  i 
the  almost  irresistible  appeal  of  example,  showi 
forth  the  effect  of  our  faith  and  the  hallowed  c. 
sequence  of  our  fellowship  with  the  Father 
mercies  and  the  God  of  all  comfort." 

30th.   "It  has  been  some  time  since  my  { j 
has  been  thus  occupied,  and  I  feel  weak  this  evi 
ing  in  the  attempt;  but  believe  nevertheless 
will  be  better  for  me  just  to  remark,  that  I  ha 
not  felt  that  quietness  and  settlement  this  aft 
noon  that  is  desirable  to  me.    It  may  be  that  l 
mind  has  been  too  much  under  the  influence 
outward  things.    Not  enough  centered  upon  tl 
unchangeable  good  which  is  always  to  be  sou£ 
after,  and  its  influence  abode  under  so  far  as  it  < 
be  obtained.    So  far,  did  I  say  :  there  is  no  restr 
tion  nor  limitation  in  the  promises  of  our  omnij 
tent  Lawgiver.    '  Seek  and  ye  shall  find.'  An 
fervent  enough  in  spirit 't   Careful  as  I  ought 
be  to  seek  unto  Him,  who  will  be  sought  unto 
k  nowledge  and  ability  to  perform  His  will  as  it 
Ddanifested.    Oh  !  for  more  simple,  childlike  < 
i<leavors — passiveness,  pure  passiveness.  '  No  gc 
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ig  will  he  withhold  from  him  that  walketh  up- 
ltly.'    Well,  I  do  earnestly  desire  and  crave 

ity,  from  this  moment  more  fully  to  devote 
lelf.  To  leave  the  opinion  of  the  world,  which 
10  vapid  and  changeful,  and  trusting  my  all 
a  Him,  realize  at  length  the  end  of  my  faith." 
Jo  date.  "  How  beautifully  is  the  religion  we 
fess  adapted  to  every  grade  of  understanding  : 
ow,  as  well  as  high  :  to  rich  and  poor  alike  :  to 

weak  of  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  towering 

d  that  scales  all  heights.  All  have  under- 
iding  enough  to  yield  themselves  to  the  govern- 
it  of  another,  and  it  is  this  that  is  called  for. 
y  son  give  me  thy  heart.'  <  Obey  my  voice/ 
;se  are  the  requisitions  thou  needest.    Do  not 

thy  reason  to  its  verge  to  investigate  abstract 
hs,  but  yield  thyself  to  me  and  I  will  teach 
s.  Tne  illustrious  I.  Penington  says,  '  all  our 
gion  lies  in  a  gift ;'  and  if  a  gift,  then  it  is 
iething  communicated,  and  not  a  natural  pro- 
t  of  the  human  mind.  And  if  a  gift,  then  it 
a  be  sought  after — to  be  waited  for.  It  is  this  : 
turrender  ourselves  wholly  to  the  teachings  of 
Holy  Spirit  inwardly  communicated :  to  have 
iependence  on  ourselves,  or  on  devices  of  our 
i :  to  adhere  to  what  it  teaches  :  to  forbear  what 
withdraws  from  ;  and  the  spiritual  character 

be  perfected ;  not  of  ourselves,  nor  by  our- 
es,  but  by  something  in  us,  but  not  of  us  : 

is  the  grand  secret ;  and  for  want  of  this  it  is 
are  so  continually  lingering  in  the  outer  court, 
ing  upon  a  morality  which  wants  the  main- 
ng — the  Spirit  of  God." 
^e  correspondence  continues  : — 

Jo  date.  "  Thy  short  letter,  my  dear  ,  was 

the  less  acceptable  for  bearing  the  language 
suffering,  and  something  like  the  complaint  of 
/id  :  'I  am  shut  up,  and  I  cannot  come  forth.' 
:se  dispensations  are  trying  to  the  faith  and 
ience  indeed ;  but  if  a  part  of  the  cup  is  to  be 
nk,  because  of  abiding  with  our  dear  Master 
3is  temptations,  to  which  thou  refers,  then  all 
I  be  well.  I  thought  in  thy  allusion  to  under- 
ag  the  operations  of  the  fire  again  and  again, 
t  it  hardly  seemed  so  in  my  case,  but  a  con- 
lal  burning.  But  I  do  not  doubt  its  all  being 
essary ;  though  flesh  and  blood  seem  well  nigh 
iy  to  faint  and  to  fail  under  the  state  that 
us  allotted.  But  I  am  reminded  that  4  Ebene- 
i'  have  been  raised,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will 
in  be,  and  that  perhaps  too  from  some  of  the 
,kest  and  most  halting,  and  trembling  of  the 
k.  I  want  us  to  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible, 
;eep  our  eyes  on  the  Hand  that  saves ;  that  so 
,he  machinations  of  the  enemy  may  be  defeated, 

he  eventually  overcome ;  and  too  much  dis- 
ragement  guarded  against,  because  do  we  not 
w  the  Power  remains ;  and  that  it  is  above  all 

powers  of  darkness,  whether  the  agents  be 
)  or  devils;  and  that  preservation  on  the  right 
d  and  on  the  left  is  its  attribute ;  so  that  a 
amering  of  hope  arises  with  the  desire,  that,  in 
midst  of  all,  we  press  on  towards  the  '  mark 
the  prize.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Light  in  Denmark. 

iome  two  years  or  more  ago,  a  Friend  at  one 
)ur  city  meetings  noticed  a  serious  looking 
ngcr  in  attendance,  with  whom  he  entered  into 
versation — and  whom  he  invited  to  his  house, 
found  him  to  be  a  native  of  Denmark,  a  man 
iomewhat  liberal  education,  who  had  studied 
licine,  and  had  been  convinced  by  the  Spirit 
Druth  of  certain  religious  princples,  which  he 
ad  to  be  in  accordance  with  those  professed  by 
Society  of  Friends.    For  some  matters  grow- 


ing out  of  his  dissent  from  the  established  church 
of  Denmark,  (the  Lutheran,)  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  a  year's  banishment ;  and  leaving  his 
wife  at  home,  he  came  to  America  to  spend  his 
time.  The  Friend  had  several  interviews  with 
him,  and  as  the  termination  of  his  period  of  ban- 
ishment approached,  suggested  that  he  should 
send  for  his  wife  and  settle  permanently  in  this 
country.  He  declined  the  proposal,  stating  that 
he  believed  he  had  a  Divine  call  to  promulgate 
among  his  own  countrymen  those  blessed  truths 
of  which  he  himself  had  been  convinced — and 
accordingly  returned  to  Denmark,  choosing  rather 
to  encounter  the  persecution  which  he  knew 
awaited  him,  than  to  shrink  from  the  line  of  duty 
marked  out  for  him .  After  his  return  some  letters 
passed  between  him  and  his  Philadelphia  friend, 
from  one  of  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 
Some  slight  grammatical  corrections  have  been 
made,  but  the  reader  will  still  notice  a  want 
of  familiarity  with  the  idioms  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. This,  however,  need  not  prevent  him 
from  appreciating  the  honest  sincerity  of  the 
writer,  his  clear  perception  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  true  religion,  his  willingness  to  endure  per- 
secution for  the  cause  sake,  and  the  interesting 
character  of  the  statements  presented.  In  reading 
it,  I  have  been  reminded  of  the  early  rise  of  our 
Society  in  England,  and  desires  have  been  felt 
that  nothing  may  be  permitted  to  mar  the  good 
work  that  has  so  evidently  been  begun,  but  that 
it  may  increase  and  prosper. 

"  la  the  prison  at  Aalburg  in  Jutland,  Denmark. 
My  Dear  Friend  : — I  received  thy  letter  of 
28th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  and  I  bring  thee 
hereby  my  hearty  thanks  therefor.  It  hath  been 
a  very  troublesome  time  for  me  in  the  last  year, 
but  the  Lord  has  strengthened  me,  and  given  me 
power  and  patience  to  bear  the  burden  and  cross 
in  the  footstool  of  my  Saviour,  so  I  cannot  say 
anything  other  than  that  he  does  everything  well ; 
yes,  he  does  it  well  altogether.  In  the  last  twelve 
months  I  have  only  been  in  my  home  sixty-one 
days,  the  other  days  have  I  been  of  the  mission 
and  of  the  voyage  to  America  and  return,  and  one 
month  from  the  day  I  arrived  from  America  to 
my  home,  20th  of  Sixth  month  to  20th  of  Seventh 
month,  I  was  in  prison,  and  now  I  have  to  be  here 
again  for  three  months,  from  10th  of  First  month 
to  10th  of  Fourth  month,  1867.  The  first  time 
I  was  in  prison  was  for  an  article  in  a  little  book  I 
have  given  out  about  the  baptism  and  supper, 
the  priest  ordination,  the  confirmation,  and  the 
preaching  over  the  dead  in  the  State  church. 
The  rulers  condemned  me  to  one  month  in  prison, 
and  to  pay  forty- eight  rix-dollars,  or  twenty-four 
dollars,  in  fine,  but  I  was  poor  and  have  nothing, 
so  they  got  nothing.  After  this  they  fined  me 
for  what  they  call  priest  money  or  priest  duty.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  right  to  pay  money  to  a  relig- 
ion I  am  not  believing  in,  so  the  policeman  came 
and  took  away  something  from  my  wife  and  sold 
it  by  auction.  I  wrote  an  article  'in  one  of  my 
small  tracts  about  this  robbery,  and  the  text  was  : 
'  Fell  among  the  robbers,'  (Luke  x.  30 ;)  in  this 
article  I  wrote  something  about  the  world's  wor- 
shipping idols,  and  the  robbery  from  the  children 
of  God,  and  that  a  child  of  God  could  not  swear, 
or  use  weapons,  or  fight  in  the  war ;  and  for  this 
cause  I  be  judged  to  three  months  in  prison. 
Well  my  dear  friend  that  is  the  way  to  get  the 
truth  to  victory  in  the  world ;  we  must  suffer  for 
it.  Never  is  the  kingdom  of  God  coming  to  the 
folks  that  are  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death, 
without  trouble  and  persecution,  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  found  worthy  to  bear  the  burden  after 
my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    I  know  it  will  be  a 


blessing  for  my  dear  poor  friends  here  in  Denmark 
after  this  time.  Every  body  can  see  I  suffer  for 
the  pure  Truth  and  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  such 
a  time  is  a  good  time  for  the  Gospel,  till  victory 
over  the  hearts.  If  it  was  my  lust  to  go  away 
from  the  persecution,  so  would  I  pray  thee  to  send 
me  money  for  me  and  my  family,  that  we  could 
come  to  Philadelphia,  but  that  is  not  it.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  away.  I  want  to  stop  here,  now 
the  Lord  commences  to  bless  my  work  in  His 
field,  and  to  use  the  weapon  he  has  given  me  with 
his  spirit  and  word. 

In  the  last  year,  1866,  the  Lord  has  given  me 
mercy  and  grace  to  preach  the  gospel  three  hun- 
dred and  five  times  in  very  large  meetings  in  the 
houses  and  in  open  air,  and  that  is  in  nine  months 
alone.  Two  months,  (from  19th  of  Fourth  month 
to  20th  of  Sixth  month,)  I  was  of  the  voyage  from 
Aalburg  to  Chicago  in  Illinois,  and  return,  and 
one  month  I  was  in  prison.  I  have  given  out, 
(published)  31,000  copies  of  twenty  small  tracts, 
and  distributed  them  nearly  altogether,  and  fifty 
new  Testaments  I  received  from  llobert  Alsop  in 
London,  as  a  gift  to  the  poor  believing  Friends 
here  in  Denmark.  I  have  had  over  two-hundred 
sick  persons  in  cure,  and  except  few,  they  are  all 
healed,  and  only  three  small  children  died  of 
small-pox.  The  Lord  hath  blessed  my  work 
abundantly,  His  mercy  endureth  for  every,  His 
holy  name  be  praised  from  the  sunrise  to  the  sun- 
set, of  all  His  saints. 

Here  in  prison  I  have  written  a  book  about 
true  Christianity  and  anti-christianity,  (John  iv. 
20-24,  and  Apostle  Acts  17,)  and  worshipping 
idols  of  the  blind  world  that  is  living  in  the  flesh 
and  never  know  God.  The  field  and  harvest  are 
very  great  my  dear  friend,  and  the  laborers  are 
few,  very  few.  I  am  alone  in  Denmark  to  preach 
the  gospel  as  the  spirit  of  God  gives  to  preach  it, 
without  men's  commandments;  and  it  is  a  strong 
work  for  one  man  to  fight  against  such  a  corpus 
of  thieves  and  robbers,  that  will  make  another  way 
and  another  door  than  the  Lord  is;  (John  x.) 
I  am  alone  against  all  the  priests  and  rulers,  and 
the  world  that  is  overcome  of  the  devil.  But  the 
Lord  is  my  strength,  my  light,  my  refuge,  He  is 
my  victory.  I  have  not  been  forsaken  one  mo- 
ment in  these  battles,  and  I  do  hope  He  will  not 
leave  me  alone.  I  preach  that  the  children  are 
not  sinners  before  God,  and  that  the  children's 
baptism  cannot  born  the  soul  anew  ;  and  that  the 
covenant  the  Lord  makes  with  His  children  is 
not  such  that  a  priest  can  make  a  covenant  with 
a  little  baby  in  such  a  form  and  ceremony.  I 
preach  again  the  doctrine  that  the  so  called 
Lord's  supper  cannot  give  forgiveness  from  sin, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  Lord's  body,  and  not  His 
blood,  as  the  priests  teach  the  people,  and  that 
the  people  are  deceived  with  all  these  false  doc- 
trine. The  children  of  God  have  no  use  for  hired 
preachers.  These  the  Lord  will  use  as  laborers 
in  His  congregation,  these  will  He  himself  re- 
ward. They  shall  give  freely  as  they  have  re- 
ceived freely.  Our  Lord  baptizes  us  himself;  He 
gives  us  his  own  supper  in  the  living  word  and 
with  his  spirit,  and  we  have  no  use  for  such  thiDg, 
that  is  only  a  shadow  of  the  true  thing.  The 
Lord  himself  is  every  thing  and  gives  us  every- 
thing. He  discovers  everything  for  the  upright 
in  the  heart,  and  he  does  not  hide  the  secret  thing 
from  his  beloved.  He  has  given  us  His  Son  and 
He  gives  us  all  things  with  Him.  His  name  be 
praised  and  glorified  for  ever  of  His  children. 

The  poor  Friends  here  in  Jutland  have  bought 
a  simple  house  for  my  family.  It  has  cost  £100, 
or  nearly  §500  and  we  pay  only  twenty-five  dollars 
rent  yearly.  There  are  three  small  rooms  and 
a  prayer  meeting  room  twenty  feet  long  and  four- 
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teen  feet  broad,  and  the  Friends  are  gathered 
together  twice  a  week  to  silent  prayer,  and  some- 
times my  dear  wife  Johanne  Bartholine,  preaches 
the  gospel  for  them.  In  Weile  there  is  this  fall 
builded  a  prayer-meeting  room  on  a  house  top  by 
a  butcher,  Soren  Peter  Sorensen,  that  is  thirty- 
two  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  broad,  and  in 
the  same  room  are  many  children  of  God,  baptists, 
methodists,  and  of  the  States  church  gathered 
together,  very  often  to  silent  prayer,  and  worship- 
ping of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

The  people  are  very  poor.  Some  receive  four 
to  eight  cents  a  day  for  the  work  they  do  for  the 
farmers.  Over  seventy  Friends  are  going  away  to 
America,  some  intend  to  go  away  in  the  spring. 
We  are  over  2,000  in  Denmark  that  are  believing 
in  the  Friends'  doctrine,  but  we  cannot  have  a  con- 
gregation because  we  do  not  believe  we  shall  swear, 
and  go  in  war,  and  pay  to  the  States  church.  Every 
one  there  would  be  joined  to  such  a  congregation 
would  be  fined  and  put  in  prison  ;  that  is  the  reason 
the  rulers  fine  me  and  put  me  in  prison ;  but  we 
can  go  together  as  often  as  we  like  and  worship  the 
Lord  as  we  like.  It  would  be  called  a  complat 
of  rebellious  against  the  government  if  we  were 
organized  in  a  congregation.  In  the  same  prison 
is  a  baptist,  Soren  Housen,  sitting  for  the  same 
cause.  He  has  written  against  child  baptism,  and 
they  punish  us  for  blasphemy.  There  has  been 
a  Friend  in  prison  and  took  eighty  days  bread  and 
water,  and  now  he  is  put  in  the  cell  prison  for 
three  years  because  he  will  not  be  a  soldier. 

The  day  I  was  put  in  prison  I  was  owner  of 
14s.  or  one  and  a  quarter  dollars  for  my  wife  and 
two  children.  Now  the  Friends  here  have  given 
my  family  some  potatoes,  pork,  wood,  coal,  &c, 
and  we  get  half  a  dollar  a  week  in  money,  coffee 
and  tea,  &c,  and  I  get  some  butter  and  bread 
here  in  prison,  because  the  food  here  is  very 
small.  When  I  am  finished  here  we  have  noth- 
ing, (10th  of  Fourth  month.)  If  there  were  some 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  that  would  help  our  poor 
Friends  here  with  some  good  tracts  and  some 
New  Testaments,  and  perhaps  so  that  I  could  get 
published  some  of  these  small  books  I  have  writ- 
ten here  in  prison,  I  would  be  very  glad.  I  know 
the  Lord  has  many  dear  children  in  Philadelphia, 
and  when  one  member  is  suffering  they  suffer 
all  together.  We  are  many  that  suffer  here  in 
Denmark,  and  are  longing  after  much  more  light. 
If  the  Lord  would  send  us  some  laborers  in  the 
large  field,  and  great  harvest !  There  is  a  great 
wakeness  in  the  nation,  and  the  people  are  asking 
for  the  living  bread,  and  the  running  water.  Oh 
my  dear  friend,  pray  for  us  that  we  may  get  power 
to  overcome  the  darkness  and  get  grace  to  give 
the  hungry  bread.  We  are  sitting  as  a  widow 
that  has  no  husband,  we  are  as  an  apple-tree  in 
the  thick  forest.  There  is  more  blessing  by  giv- 
ing as  by  taking.  Blessed  are  the  merciful  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy,  (Matt,  v.) 

I  bring  my  best  love  to  every  Friend  in  the 
congregation.  Remember  me  in  your  prayers. 
I  have  a  great  work  to  do,  but  I  am  believing  in 
the  Lord,  he  will  help  me  and  my  poor  country 
people.    I  am  thy  truly  thankful  friend, 

Moses  Abraham  Sommer. 

I  wish  we  had  Robert  Barclay's  book  in  the 
Danish  language.  I  have  one  copy  myself  I  have 
got  by  Endre  Dahl  from  Stavanger,  who  visited 
me  last  summer,  but  they  are  very  dear,  and  the 
poor  Friends  have  not  the  means  to  buy  such  a 
book." 

Telegraph  Facsimiles. — M.  Field  has  brought 
out  to  this  country  a  number  of  very  interesting 
specimens  of  the  system  of  telegraphing  now  in 
operation  between  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  Paris 


and  Bordeaux,  by  which  exact  copies  of  the  mes- 
sage are  produced  at  either  extremity  of  the  lines 
solely  by  mechanical  means.  The  message  is 
written  on  prepared  paper,  covered  with  a  lead- 
colored  surface,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of  the 
electric  fluid.  The  writing,  or  drawing,  in  the 
ink  furnished  for  the  purpose,  changes  the  points 
touched  by  it  to  the  opposite  electrical  character. 
The  pendulum  is  swinging  at  each  end  of  the 
circuit  in  unison.  Its  upper  end  is  divided  into 
points — say,  like  a  fine-toothed  comb.  The  mes- 
sage being  passed  over  these  at  one  end,  sends  a 
current  to  correspond  with  the  writing  or  lines, 
and  produces  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  upon 
the  prepared  paper  held  to  the  vibrating  pendu- 
lum in  the  distant  city.  Thus  a  fac-simile  of 
writing  and  signature  is  furnished  without  any 
skill  of  the  operator.  A  drawing  of  the  likeness 
of  a  thief  or  absconding  clerk  is  reproduced  with 
minute  faithfulness.  Patterns  of  machinery, 
patterns  for  bonnets,  hieroglyphics,  messages  in 
Chinese,  or  in  an  unknown  tongue,  are  copied 
with  as  little  trouble  as  the  simplest  letters  of  a 
familiar  alphabet.  Some  notices  of  this  have 
been  given  in  foreign  journals,  but  no  mere  ver- 
bal description  can  convey  a  full  idea  of  the  won- 
derful process.  The  Hibernian  who  insisted, 
some  years  ago,  that  the  telegraph  operator 
should  forward  his  photograph  over  the  wires  to 
his  sweet-heart,  was  only  a  little  ahead  of  his 
age,  since  that  can  now  be  done  without  the 
slightest  trouble,  provided  the  likeness  be  taken 
on  the  proper  material. — N.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men," 
is  the  injunction  of  the  apostle  to  a  body  of  chris- 
tians in  his  day,  and  at  no  period  of  the  world's 
history  has  it  been  more  applicable  than  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  no  body  of  christians  who  should  more 
especially  take  heed  thereto  than  we,  whose  pro- 
fession and  high  aim  are  certainly  greater  than 
that  of  others;  let  each  one  of  us,  then,  be  en- 
gaged in  a  close  self-examination  to  see  whether 
we  are  really  the  humble,  self-denying  people  we 
profess  to  be.  Have  not  the  last  few  years  given 
alarming  evidence  that  there  is  a  great  effort 
making  by  many  to  lower  the  true  standard  of 
right  ?  trying  to  persuade  themselves  and  others 
that  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  be  any  longer  a  pecu- 
liar people ;  and  whilst  they  assert  that  the  incon- 
sistencies of  many  who  are  holding  conspicuous 
places  amongst  us  is  their  excuse  for  deviating 
from  that  plainness  in  dress  and  manners  which 
have  always  characterized  us  as  a  people,  are  they 
not  opening  a  door  where  the  tide  of  worldly 
fashion  rushing  in  will  be  difficult  to  close  ?  and 
we  shall  be  found  "  turning  again  to  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements  from  which  we  have  been  thus 
far  in  a  measure  happily  exempt.  We  must  with 
deep  sorrow  acknowledge  many  inconsistencies 
amongst  some  who,  whilst  they  have  been  guard- 
ing with  great  assiduity  some  points  of  minor  im- 
portance, have  been  too  regardless  of  the  "weightier 
matters  of  the  law,"  and  the  lustre  of  whose 
christian  love  and  charity  has  been  allowed  to  be- 
come somewhat  dimmed  through  want  of  proper 
exercise.  But  let  us  remember  that  He  who  said, 
"  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,"  added,  "  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  My  heart  often 
yearns  toward  the  precious  youth  whose  faces  are 
turning  Zion-ward,  and  who  are  sometimes  ready 
to  exclaim  in  very  bitterness  of  soul,  "  who  shall 
show  us  any  good  !"  and  I  would  entreat  you  to 
wait  low  as  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  as  you  are 
thus  humbled  before  Him,  and  a  willingness  is 
begotten  in  you  to  be  in  all  things  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  His  liking,  you  will  be  brought  clearly 


to  see  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  truth 
professed  by  us,  and  what  now  seems  to  you 
unwarrantable  restriction,  will  be  found  to  hi 
been  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Let  ei 
one  of  us,  then,  with  our  eye  closely  fixed  uj 
Christ  our  leader,  be  found  inquiring,  "  Lord  w 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do,"  and  if  the  ans' 
should  be  only  "  to  stand  still  and  see  the  sal 
tion  of  God,"  be  willing  to  obey,  knowing  that 
the  cause  is  the  Lord's  He  will  take  care  of  it;  i 
only  duty  is,  in  childlike  obedience  to  follow  H;'  I' 
without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  1 
or  being  overmuch  cast  down  because  of  the  si; 
of  the  times,  for  the  "  Lord's  hand  is  not  shorter 
that  it  cannot  save,  neither  is  His  ear  grown  he; 
that  it  cannot  hear,"  but  "  for  the  sighing  of 
needy  will  I  arise,  saith  the  Lord." 
Twelfth  month,  1867. 


For  "  The  Friend 

Feeling  a  lively  interest  in  the  prosperity 
the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  and  very 
sirous  that  it  should  continue  to  be  watched  o 
and  cherished,  as  has  been  the  case  from  its 
tablishment  to  the  present  time,  I  have  felt 
mind  engaged  to  make  some  selections  and 
tracts  from  letters  of  valued  fathers  and  mot: 
who  have  been  gathered  to  their  everlasting 
ward,  expressive  of  their  deep  heartfelt  religi 
exercises  on  behalf  of  the  school,  and  of  tf 
who  have  from  time  to  time  assisted  in  the  m 
agement  of  it.  This  is  a  part  of  the  heritagt 
our  Heavenly  Father  which  has  often  been 
plenished  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  many  liv 
witnesses  can  testify  at  this  day.  That  it  n 
still  be  carried  on  according  to  the  original  des 
of  its  founders,  and  so  continue  to  draw  down 
Divine  blessing  upon  it,  is  the  desire  in  mak 
these  extracts,  believing  they  will  prove  enci 
aging  and  instructive  to  those  dear  Friends 
devote  much  of  their  time  and  energies  in 
labor  of  conducting  it,  in  whatever  capacity  it  d 
be. 

Twelfth  month,  1867. 


"  From  an  apprehension  of  religious  d 
Thomas  Scattergood  spent  the  summers  of  1 
and  1806  at  Westtown  Boarding  School,  so 
times  assisting  in  teaching,  as  well  as  in  the  J 
of  the  pupils.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  soci  ,' 
of  children,  and  deeply  interested  in  their  etei 
welfare;  he  freely  mingled  with  the  pupils,!] 
participated  frequently  in  their  amusements,  wb  | 
gained  their  confidence  and  affectionate  regi 
and  enable  him  to  exercise  an  important 
valuable  influence  upon  them.  His  religi 
counsel  was  also  very  strengthening  and  enci 
aging  to  the  teachers  and  others,  who  found 
him  a  true  sympathiser  in  the  arduous  dutie; 
their  important  stations.  A  Friend  who  resi 
at  the  institution  at  that  period,  speaking  of 
services  there,  remarks  that  '  he  was  conce: 
to  enter  closely  into  the  care,  the  exercise 
trials  under  which  the  caretakers  were  t 
wading;  and  very  useful  and  beneficial  were 
labors,  not  only  in  their  schools  and  private 
lections,  from  which  he  was  seldom  missing, 
in  their  religious  meetings  also,  as  many  of  tl 
there  in  that  day  can  testify,  to  their  great  c 
fort.  From  my  distinct  remembrance  of 
gospel  labors,  I  then  believed  they  were  own 
and  new  at  this  day  can  say,  I  believe  they  b 
been  crowned  with  success  in  many  instances 

"  He  was  greatly  favored  and  enlarged  in 
timony  in  their  religious  meetings,  many  time  l)| . 
the  tendering  and  contriting  of  the  minds  of  tl  11 
present  who  were  of  susceptible  feelings ;  II 
often  was  favored  in   supplication   with  r  rj 
access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  to  the  comfort  lj 


THE  FRIEND. 
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.ng  of  every  contrite  soul.  Ah  !  those  oppor- 
ties  cannot  be  forgotten." 
is  interest  in  the  institution  continued  to  the 
of  his  decease.  After  returning  from  these 
last  time  in  1806,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
hers  through  one  of  their  number,  from  which 
following  extracts  are  taken  : 
The  plan  thou  sent  me  met  my  approbation, 
immediately  my  thoughts  were  turned  toward 
he  thoughtfully  exercised  teachers ;  and  I 
in  my  heart,  go  on  precious  servants  as  you 
!  begun,  and  doubtless  you  will  prosper.  Your 
on  and  work  is  honorable,  and  no  doubt  re- 
is  on  my  mind  but  that  you  are  watched  over 
cared  for  by  the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
said,  '  feed  my  sheep.'  This  is  your  employ ; 
our  hands  be  strong  in  the  work,  and  resist 
hose  discouragements,  both  within  and  with- 
which  at  times,  very  likely,  assail  you.  I  am 
j,  stranger  to  your  exercises,  having  been  sen- 
)  dipped  with  you.  Yet  you  will  believe  me 
a  I  say  my  mind  was  exercised,  feelingly  so, 
plunged  into  most  or  all  your  trials,  when 
you,  and  how  preciously  comfortable  was  the 
i  fragment  of  my  pilgrimage  there  filled  up. 
y  comfortable  moments  I  enjoyed;  many 
sant  prospects  were  opened  respecting  the 
g  of  the  church  out  of  Babylon  ;  and  I  have 
3  that  day,  said  in  my  heart,  Oh  that  there 
:  many  schools  erected  for  children's  guarded 
lation.  As  I  have  told  you,  your  work  is 
irable,  so  I  believe  a  precious  reward  awaits, 
;iving  up  the  prime  of  your  days  to  perform 

It  is  an  easy  thing  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
sometimes  of  a  sudden,  to  enrich  for  little 
of  faith,  and  labors  of  love.  I  frequently 
at  you  with  sweetness,  and  send  this  little 
enger,  desiring  it  may  prove,  in  some  de- 
i  an  encouragement  to  you  all,  on  both  sides 
le  house,  to  continue  in  the  way  of  your 
m  duty,  continuing  to  be,  according  to  pres- 
ibility,  your  affectionate  and  sympathising 
i, 

11  Thomas  Scattergood. 

irst  mo.  6th,  1806." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FRIEND. 
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is  one  of  the  dangers  besetting  those  who 
themselves  called  on  to  point  out  departures 
what  they  believe  to  be  sound  doctrine  or 
ely  sanctioned  practices,  to  be  too  eager  to 
it  errors  which  they  apprehend  corroborate 
own  cherished  opinions,  and  substantiate  the 
i  they  promulgate,  while  they  easily  overlook, 
ips  unconsciously,  facts  and  circumstances, 
h  might  modify,  if  not  altogether  abrogate, 
onclusions  honestly,  but  too  hastily  arrived  at, 
smnatory  of  the  things  or  parties  disapproved. 
»ave  endeavoured  to  keep  this  danger  in  view, 
i  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  any 
ments  published  or  occurrences  narrated,  in- 
ing— as  we  believed — danger  to  or  defection 
the  faith,  the  testimonies,  or  long  established 
?s  of  Friends ;  of  which,  we  are  sorrowfully 
inced,  there  have  been  many,  within  the  limits 
r  beloved  Society  during  a  few  years, 
the  spirit  and  motives  of  the  actors  in  these 
i  ges  we  are  not  called  on  to  judge,  and  could 
i  >elieve  they  understood  the  principles  of 
i  ids,  and  were  really  desirous  to  uphold  them, 
ould  take  a  different  view  of  the  strange  way 
lich  they  misdirect  their  efforts.    But  where 


so  much  that  is  invaluable  and  dear,  is  believed 
to  be  at  stake,  and  many  are  trembling  for  the 
safety  of  the  Ark  of  the  Testimony,  it  becomes  a 
duty,  that  a  journal  like  "  The  Friend"  should 
lay  before  its  readers,  from  time  to  time,  evidences 
of  the  revolution  that  appears  to  be  going  on  ;  and 
while  expressing  its  own  convictions,  in  a  right 
tone  and  spirit,  endeavour  to  encourage  those  who 
cannot  unite  with  the  serious  innovations  so  fre- 
quently exhibited  and  commended,  to  seek  for 
ability  to  withstand  their  general  adoption  among 
us. 

From  the  first  introduction  into  our  religious 
Society  in  this  country  of  First-day  schools,  as  a 
means  for  inducing  the  members,  older  or  younger, 
to  study  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that 
they  might  engage  in  illustrating  and  attempting 
to  explain  and  expound  one  to  another,  and  to 
others,  the  sacred  truths  recorded  in  them,  we 
have  had  strong  fears  lest  they  would  prove  to  be 
an  instrumentality  of  no  little  efficiency  to  pro- 
duce, in  those  engaged  in  them,  an  unauthorized 
estimate  of  the  place  occupied  by  the  old  and  new 
Testaments,  and  to  destroy  a  just  apprehension  of 
the  alone  qualification  for  correctly  understanding 
and  applying  the  truths  relating  to  salvation  con- 
tained in  them.  Not  because  our  valuation  of  the 
scriptures  is  below  their  own  declaration  of  being 
"able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith, 
which  is  in  Jesus  Christ;"  or  that  we  see  any 
thing  in  the  doctrines  or  testimonies  held  by 
Friends  which  will  not  bear  the  severest  test  by 
them  ;  nor  yet  that  we  thought  any  of  our  mem- 
bers could  become  too  conversant  with  their  con- 
tents, but,  beside  other  reasons,  principally  be- 
cause we  reasonably  supposed  that  among  the 
young  or  the  inexperienced  taking  part  in  con- 
ducting these  schools,  and  engaged  in  expounding 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  there  would  be  not  a  few, 
who  had  experienced  little  or  nothing  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  scriptures  in  themselves,  and  who 
would  therefore  be  "unstable  and  unlearned"  in 
divine  things,  and  thus  liable  to  wrest,  not  only 
"  things  hard  to  be  understood,"  but  also  "  other 
scripture"  to  their  own  hurt  and  that  of  their 
hearers. 

As  the  movement  has  been  progressively  de- 
veloped, and  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  published  accounts  of  the  working  of  these 
schools,  and  of  the  opinions  inculcated  in  various 
meetings  of  their  teachers  and  conductors,  our 
fears  have  not  been  removed.  On  the  contrary, 
we  think  it  is  becoming  apparent,  that, — however 
good  the  intentions  of  their  originators,  and  how- 
ever anxious  some  connected  with  them  may  be, 
to  ward  off  the  evils  they  see  attending  them — 
they  are  cultivating  a  self-active  disposition,  a  re- 
liance on  outside  instruction  and  performances, 
and  a  hurtful  coalition  with  members  of  other  re- 
ligious denominations;  all  calculated  to  impede 
the  growth  and  stability  of  those  engaged  in  them, 
in  the  cross-bearing  religion  which  Friends  have 
ever  professed ;  and  weakening  their  attachment 
to  many  of  the  testimonies  of  the  gospel  held  dear 
by  the  Society. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to 
those  First-day  schools,  where  a  few  Friends  may 
have  collected  together  the  ignorant  and  neglected 
children  of  the  poor  or  degraded,  in  order  to  teach 
them  to  read  and  write;  simply  reading  to  them 
portions  of  the  scriptures,  or  some  other  good 
book,  and  inculcating  habits  of  virtue.  But  such 
are  not  the  schools  now  common  within  the  limits 
of  most  of  the  Yearly  Meetings,  which  send  their 
most  influential  conductors  to  annual  conferences 
held  to  devise  aids  for  making  their  teaching 
attractive. 

We  have  reoeived  the  "  New  Bedford  Mercury" 


of  the  22d  ult.,  containing  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  its  general  sittings,  of  what  it  styles 
the  "  General  Conference  of  the  Sabbath  School 
Teach  ers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America;" 
and  we  think  no  thorough  Friend  can  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  it  without  participating,  in  some  mea- 
sure, in  the  fears  and  views  which  we  have  just 
expressed.  How  nearly  the  report  is  correct  we 
of  course,  cannot  say,  but  it  carries  with  it  evi- 
dence of  care  and  truthfulness  in  the  details  given. 
We  suppose  our  copy  was  sent  by  one  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  as  the  report  contains  no  allusion  to 
any  discussion  on  the  subject  of  plainness  of  dreBS 
and  address,  which  we  are  informed  took  place, 
we  infer  it  has  been  revised  and  approved  before 
its  publication.  The  conference  was  made  open 
to  all  who  chose  to  attend,  and  the  names  of  seve- 
ral of  the  "  clergy"  are  given,  as  participating  in 
the  proceedings.  From  the  names  of  speakers 
given,  it  appears  that  most  of  them  are  acknow- 
ledged ministers  in  our  religious  Society.  We 
present  a  few  of  the  opinions  inculcated,  as  indi- 
cative of  the  effects  which  we  have  alluded  to, 
and  from  which  Friends  have  reason  to  fear. 

In  allusion  to  the  expression  of  the  chairman, 
that  "  Love  of  God  is  knowledge  of  his  truth;" 
one  observed,  "  He  would  not  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  enlightening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This,  if  we  ask,  we  may  always  have  to  direct  us, 
to  enlighten  us  and  enable  us  to  teach  others." 

A  member  who  illustrated  the  necessity  of 
building  on  Faith,  and  drew  on  the  black  board 
"  a  house"  "  on  the  only  true  foundation,  Faith," 
declared,  "  It  is  only  those  who  have  been  deliv- 
ered from  the  bondage  of  sin,  who  have  to  contend 
with  sin,  folly  and  the  devil." 

"  The  chairmen  said  be  believed,  and  it  had 
been  proved,  that  black-boards  were  a  great  help 
in  imparting  the  gospel  truth.  Drawing  a  picture 
and  presenting  it  in  all  its  simplicity,  is  of  far 
more  value  than  all  the  verbal  lessons  that  can  be 
given." 

After  some  styled  in  the  paper  "  Reverend," 
had  spoken,  a  female  minister  said  she  "was 
gratified  in  hearing  so  many  of  the  clergy:  this 
encouragement  from  the  earnest  followers  of  the 
Lord  was  what  was  needed." 

In  discussing  the  question  "  How  can  the  in- 
terest of  the  members  of  our  religious  Society  be 
more  generally  enlisted  in  the  subject  of  scriptural 
instruction  ?  a  member  observed,  "  Music,  which 
is  restricted  by  this  Society,  he  thought  was  an 
instrumentality  that  should  be  used.  Music  was 
of  much  importance  in  this  line,  and  should  not 
be  adjured  by  the  Society.  Object  lessons  were 
also  of  value.  He  further  claimed  that  the  books 
of  fiction  which  were  in  the  libraries^had  a  better 
influence  over  the  young,  than  all  other  books 
that  were  published." 

"  The  chairman  granted  that  books  of  fiction 
had  a  great  influence  over  the  young,  but  he 
thought  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  in  their 
selection." 

A  female  minister  "  quoted  from  the  old  and 
new  Testament  several  verses  where  the  phrase 
'singing  praises  to  the  Lord'  occurred.  Our  So- 
ciety does  not  object  to  singiug  with  the  Spirit 
and  the  understanding.  Nothing  in  our  Society 
condemns  singing ;  but  it  does  condemn  singing 
in  preaching.  It  is  beautiful  to  hear  children 
singing  the  pretty  hymn, 

'  Who  shall  sing  if  not  the  children, 
Did  not  Jesus  die  for  them  ?'  &c. 

And  we  as  a  Society  do  not  condemn  singing, 
but  we  do  object  to  it  with  our  preaching." 

Another  minister  said  she  was  engaged  in  a 
mission  in  that  city,  and  they  could  not  "go  on 
with  their  work,  unless  there  is  something  done 
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in  this  direction,"  &c.  "  We  have  no  desire  to 
introduce  instrumental  music  in  our  devotions ; 
but  if  a  Friend  wishes  to  express  his  sense  of  the 
love  of  God  by  singing,  who  shall  say  nay !" 

Another  "  was  in  favor  of  singing,  particularly 
when  it  came  from  the  Spirit." 

What  the  ripened  fruit  promises  to  be,  he 
that  runneth  may  read. 

The  Lives,  Sentiments  and  Sufferings,  of  some 
of  the  Reformers  and  Martys  before,  since  and 
independent  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  by 
William  Hodgson.  Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  1867. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  a  copy 
of  a  work  with  the  above  title  and  imprint.  Hav- 
ing had  time  to  give  it  but  a  cursory  inspection, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  speak  decidedly  respecting 
its  merits,  but  so  far  as  our  examination  has  gone, 
it  appears  to  bring  within  ready  appropriation 
much  valuable  and  interesting  information,  re- 
specting a  number  of  men  who  made  their  mark 
on  the  age  in  which  they  respectively  lived,  by 
stemming  the  tide  of  false  doctrine  and  evil  prac- 
tice, and  striving  to  promulgate  a  purer  faith,  and 
recall  the  people  to  conduct  and  "conversation 
more  consistent  with  Christianity. 

The  Author  says  in  the  preface,  that  it  appear- 
ed to  him,  "  It  might  not  be  unacceptable  to 
many  serious  readers,  to  have  spread  before  them 
in  a  simple  and  unpretending  manner,  and  clear 
of  extraneous  matter,  such  a  sketch,  as  the  scanty 
materials  now  extant  may  permit,  of  the  lives, 
examples  and  sentiments  of  some  of  the  sincere- 
hearted  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  from  the  ninth 
century  downward,  who  having  been  taught  more 
or  less  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  faithful  to  the 
degree  of  light  vouchsafed  through  the  thick  dark- 
ness, have  been  measurably  enabled  to  discern  the 
difference  between  genuine  and  fictitious  religion, 
and  made  willing,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to 
testify  before  the  world  against  the  falsities  and 
corruptions  which  had  crept  in,  so  far  as  their 
eyes  had  been  anointed  and  opened  to  perceive 
them."  The  book  is  a  duodecimo,  containing 
465  pages,  well  printed  and  neatly  bound. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  15th,  states  that 
the  general  conference  on  the  Roman  question  has  been 
abandoned,  the  leading  European  governments  having 
finally  declined  to  take  part  in  it.  Violent  debates  have 
taken  place  in  tbe  Italian  Parliament  in  relation  to  the 
recent  events  at  Rome.  The  Liberal  members  assail  the 
ministers  bitterly.  It  is  thought  that  the  Parliament 
will  repeal  the  vote  of  1861,  declaring  Rome  the  capital 
of  Italy. 

Dispatches  from  Massowah  report  that  the  British  ex- 
pedition had  advanced  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
interior  of  Abyssinia,  but  at  the  last  accounts  the  troops 
were  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  water.  Four  thousand 
Egyptian  troops  joined  the  English  expedition  at  Masso- 
wah.  The  latest  accounts  represent  that  tbe  English 
captives,  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  were 
still  living. 

The  mail  steamer  from  Rio  Janeiro  brings  intelligence 
of  another  battle  in  Paraguay.  The  Paraguayan  forces, 
under  command  of  President  Lopez,  had  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  invaders.  Lopez  attacked  the 
Brazilian  camp  and  carried  it  by  storm,  taking  1500 
prisoners  and  several  pieces  of  artillery.  The  total  loss 
of  the  Brazilians  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
amounted  to  4000  men. 

Fenian  disturbances  continue.  Public  funeral  cere- 
monies in  honor  of  Allen,  Gould  and  Larkin,  who  were 
lately  executed,  were  to  be  held  in  many  of  the  principal 
cities  of  England  and  Ireland  on  the  15th,  but  they  were 
forbidden  by  the  government,  and  the  authorities  in 
every  place  prevented  the  attempts  made  to  carry  them 
out.  A  daring  attempt  was  made  on  the  13th,  to  release 
Colonel  Burke,  a  Fenian  prisoner  recently  arrested,  who 
is  confined  in  Clerkenwell  prison,  London.  Powder  was 
placed  beneath  one  of  the  prison  walls,  and  was  explod- 
ed, it  is  supposed,  by  Burke's  confederates.    The  whole 


side  of  the  wall  was  blown  into  the  air,  and  many  of  the 
adjoining  buildings  were  injured.  Several  persons  were 
killed  by  the  explosion,  and  about  forty  others  badly 
wounded.  Burke  remains  in  custody  and  denies  all 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  He  has  since 
been  removed  to  a  place  of  greater  security. 

Advices  from  China  mention  a  new  and  more  serious 
outbreak  near  Pekin.  At  the  last  accounts  the  rebels 
were  marching  on  the  capital. 

The  great  Powers  of  Europe  have  addressed  a  note  to 
the  government  of  Turkey,  asking  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Dardanelles  be  made  free  to  the  shipping  of  all 
nations. 

The  two  small  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Johns, 
have  been  sold  to  the  United  States  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, and  it  is  reported  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  re-opened  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
bay  and  port  of  Samana  from  the  Dominican  govern- 
ment. Earthquakes  in  the  West  India  islands  and  the 
contiguous  shores  of  Honduras  and  South  America,  have 
been  of  alarming  frequency  of  late. 

Organized  bands  of  brigands  are  numerous  in  Mexico, 
and  robberies  are  of  common  occurrence  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  16th  states,  that  on  the 
previous  night  attempts  were  made  to  set  fire  to  several 
warehouses  in  the  city.  The  incendiarism  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Fenians.  In  consequence  of 
these  events,  a  large  number  of  special  policemen  have 
been  appointed. 

Consols,  92|.  U.  S.  five-twenty's,  71$.  Breadstuffs 
quiet.    Uplands  cotton,  1\d.\  Orleans,  1$d. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  Senate  has  passed  a 
bill  to  give  the  families  of  deceased  soldiers  the  boun- 
ties to  which  the  deceased  would  have  been  entitled. 
The  Committee  on  Territories  has  reported  a  bill  in 
reference  to  affairs  in  Utah.  It  prohibits  polygamy 
under  severe  penalties,  provides  for  the  organization  of 
the  militia,  and  the  selection  of  juries,  &c.  The  Presi 
dent,  in  a  long  message  to  the  Senate,  explained  his 
reasons  for  the  suspension  of  Secretary  Stanton.  The 
Senate  has  received  a  petition  signed  by  thirty  thousand 
colored  citizens  of  Kentucky,  asking  that  the  right  of 
suffrage  may  be  granted  them.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  passed  a  joint  resolution  extending  for  two 
years  the  time  allowed  to  railroads  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  to  entitle  them  to  lands,  but  providing  that 
their  roads  shall  be  completed  in  1872.  A  resolution 
censuring  the  President's  recommendation  of  a  repeal 
of  the  Reconstruction  laws,  and  declaring  that  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  right  restoration  of  the  rebellious  States, 
was  adopted  111  to  32.  The  House  refused,  55  to  83, 
to  declare  that  only  such  loans  as  were  directed  by  law 
to  be  paid  in  gold  should  be  so  paid,  and  that  all  not  so 
directed  should  be  paid  in  lawful  money. 

Washington. — According  to  a  census  just  taken,  the 
whole  number  of  families  in  Washington  is  20,040,  con- 
sisting of  105,831  individuals,  of  whom  73,957  are  white, 
and  31,874  colored. 

South  Carolina. — Official  returns  from  nearly  all  the 
districts  in  the  State  show,  beyond  doubt,  that  a  suffi- 
cient vote  has  been  cast  to  insure  the  calling  of  the 
Convention. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  207.  Of  consump- 
tion, 24  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  10  ;  croup,  10  ;  old 
age,  7. 

Milwaukie. — Eight  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  this  city  during  the  past  season,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,343,000.  Tbe  street  improvements  for  the 
same  time  have  cost  about  $500,000. 

Texas. — In  this  State,  56,666  white,  and  47,430  colored 
voters  have  been  registered  ;  about  7500  persons  applied 
and  were  rejected. 

Alabama. — General  Pope  has  ordered  an  election  to 
be  held  in  this  State  on  the  4th  of  Second  month  next, 
for  the  ratification  of  the  State  constitution. 

Florida. — It  is  stated  that  Florida  has  voted  for  a  Con- 
vention by  about  1500  majority.  Of  45  delegates  chosen, 
27  are  white  and  18  colored. 

Mississippi  and  Arkansas. — General  Ord  has  issued  an 
order  stating  that  the  people  have  voted  in  favor  of 
Conventions  being  held,  and  directing  the  Conventions 
to  assemble  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on 
the  7th  of  next  month. 

The  Exports. — The  domestic  exports  of  the  United 
States  for  the  quarter  ending  10th  mo.  1st,  were  in  value 
upwards  of  $90,000,000,  an  increase  of  $12,000,000  over 
the  same  period  last  year. 

The  Indians. — A  party  of  Sioux  arrived  at  Fort  Lara- 
mie on  the  7th,  to  make  peace.  They  reported  that  the 
main  body  of  the  Sioux  are  not  disposed  to  treat  until 
the  forts  in  that  country  are  abandoned. 

Tennessee. — The  bill  repealing  all  laws  which  dis- 
qualify colored  persons  from  holding  office  and  serving 


on  juries,  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  i 
will  probably  pass  the  Senate. 

Heavy  Robbery. — A  New  York  dispatch  of  the  IS 
says  :  "  About  ten  a.  m.,  to-day,  as  the  messenger  of 
Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  passing  throi 
William  street,  near  Wall,  having  in  his  posses9io 
satchel  containing  exchange  checks  to  the  value 
$1,000,000,  a  sleigh  containing  three  men  drove  upi 
stopped  beside  him.  The  three  men  jumped  out, 
seized  the  messenger  by  tbe  throat,  and  held  him,  wl 
the  other  two  wrested  the  satchel  from  his  grasp.  '. 
party  then  leaped  into  tbe  sleigh  and  drove  rapi 
away." 

Railroad  Disaster. — On  the  11th  inst.,  a  fearful  at 
dent  occurred  on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  n 
Northfield,  by  which  fifteen  men  were  instantly  kil 
and  forty  others  seriously  injured,  some  of  them,  it  1 
supposed,  fatally.  A  car  containing  from  70  to 
workmen  who  were  employed  in  repairing  a  bri 
which  had  been  recently  burned,  by  some  forgetfulr 
or  want  of  care,  was  backed  off  the  abutment  into 
river  below,  a  distance  of  sixty  feet. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotati 
on  the  16th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold  1; 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  lllf;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  107$;  di 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  100$.  Superfine  State  flour,  $f 
a  $9.25.  Shipping  Ohio,  $9.90  a  $10.80;  Califoi 
flour,  $12.50  a  $13.50;  St.  Louis,  $11.60  a  $15 
White  Michigan  wheat,  $3.15;  No.  1  Milwaukie  spi 
wheat,  $2.39.  Canada  barley,  $2;  western,  $1.7 
$1.75.  Western  oats,  84  cts.  Western  mixed  c< 
$1.40.  Cotton,  15f  a  16|  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  life 
cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  15$  a  16$  cts.  Super 
flour,  $7.50  a  $8.25;  extra,  $8.50  a  $9.25  ;  family 
fancy  brands,  $10  a  $14.  Prime  red  wheat,  $2.t 
$2.57.  Rye,  $1.70  a  $1.72.  Old  yellow  corn,  $1. 
new  western  yellow,  $1.33.  Oats,  65  a  73  cts.  Clo\ 
seed,  $7  a  $7.75.  Timothy,  $2.65.  Flaxseed,  $2 
Beef  cattle  were  in  demand  and  prices  better.  Sale 
2000  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  at  9  a  10  cts.  pet 
gross  for  extra,  7  a  8$  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  5  \ 
cts.  for  common.  Sheep  were  in  demand  at  an  advai  ■ 
sales  of  8000  at  4$  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Of  hogs  at 
4000  sold  at  $10  a  $10.50  per  100  lbs.  net.  Chicag 
No.  1  wheat,  $1.92  a  $1.93;  No.  2,  $1.84.  New  c< 
84  cts.  Oats,  56  cts.  Rye,  $1.48  a  $1.50.  Cinciml 
—No.  1  red  wheat,  $2.55  a  $2.60.  No.  1  spring  wh» 
$2.20.  New  corn,  in  the  ear,  86  a  87  cts.  Oats,  6 
68  cts.  Cotton,  13$  a  14  cts.  Live  hogs,  $6  a 
dressed,  $7.50  a  $8.  St.  Louis. — Illinois  spring  wh 
$2.10;  choice  winter,  $2.65  a  $2.75.  Corn,  97  a 
Oats,  77  a  79  cts.  Rye,  $1.65  a  $1.70.  Baltimor 
Prime  red  wheat,  $2.65.  Yellow  corn,  $1.20  a  $1 
Oats,  71  a  75  cts. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to 
charge  of  the  Farm  and  Farm-house  at  Westtowu 
the  25th  of  the  Third  month  next. 

Early  application  is  desirable,  and  may  be  made  I 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester  P.  O.,  Pa. 
John  Benington,  Glen  Mills  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Joshua  B.  Pusey,  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Jacob  Roberts,  Paoli  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Twelfth  mo.  18th,  1867. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jas.  A.  McGrew  and  Morris  Cope  Sn 
,  $2  each,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41 ;  from  Benj.  B.  Le  I 
J.,  $2,  to  No.  17,  vol.  42  ;  from  Lydia  Mead,  O.,  jl 
M.  M.  Morlan,  Agt.,  $2,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41 ;  from  Al  | 
Wood,  N.  J.,  per  H.  Wood,  $2,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  su 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Ci 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  t  |jj 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Ph 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co 1 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phili 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELP1 

Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.Worti 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients,  me 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  ( 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,Pl 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 
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An  Epistle  to  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  131.) 

□other  temptation  that  the  enemy  presenteth 
lat  though  thou  art  convinced  what  to  do,  or 
thou  shouldst  deny,  yet  the  trials  are  so  hard 
so  many,  and  persecutors  wax  worse  and 
2,  so  that  thou  shalt  not  hold  out  to  the  end; 
Where  he  can  get  entrance  with  this  bait,  he 
mtly  causeth  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  and 
ting  to  arise,  which  takes  away  even  the 
,igth  which  the  Lord  did  give ;  and  so  feeble- 
doth  enter  the  mind,  and  a  spirit  of  bondage 
f  thee  to  fear  again.  And  then  comes  the 
ite  iD  thy  heart,  whether  thou  shalt  stand 
the  power  of  God  in  the  obedience,  or  whether 
shalt  fall  under  that  power  that  ariseth  against 

and  his  truth  and  people  ?  And  in  this 
at  thou  hast  a  subtle  enemy,  using  maDy  de- 
to  betray  thee,  and  a  part  in  thyself,  not  yet 
fied,  that  is  ready  to  say,  pity  thyself,  pity 
dfe,  pity  thy  children,  and  pity  thy  relations; 
i  it  may  be  sometimes,  are  all  as  so  many  in- 
ients  of  Satan  to  seduce  thee,  and  lead  thee 
larkness,  that  thou  mayest  not  see  so  great 
sity  in  thy  bearing  up  thy  testimony,  nor  so 

a  danger  in  the  contrary  as  indeed  there  is. 

!  Friend,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  where  is 

any  help  but  in  the  Lord  ?  Where  canst 
find  a  Saviour,  but  in  that  light  which  gives 
stinguish  of  the  several  voices  ?    Now  it  is 

for  thee  to  remember,  that  if  thou  walkest 
the  flesh,  thou  must  and  shalt  surely  wither 

ie.    In  such  a  time  flee,  flee  to  the  Lord, 

n  his  dread  to  feel  thy  strength  but  renewed 
l  present,  and  take  no  care  for  strength  next 
1 1,  next  year,  or  next  trial;  for  God  is  God, 
i  hangeth  not,  and  will  be  the  same  to  thee  in 
I  trials  as  in  six,  if  thou  believest  and  waitest 
■  m  in  uprightness.    And  therefore  fear  not 

but  trust  in  the  Lord,  all  ye  that  have  known 
'  Jit  his  power,  and  let  not  in  the  enemy  of 

souls,  by  the  door  of  carnal  reasoning,  but 
i  that  shut;  and  rather  consider,  how  the 
J  f  makes  thee  as  a  rejoicing  among  his  own 
!  en,  and  strengthens  that  hope  in  them,  of 
i  rvercoining  all  others,  as  well  as  thee  ;  which 
j  is  curst,  and  shall  be  confounded.  And 

ler,  that  if  thou  lettest  fall  thy  testimony 
i  i  thou  hast  once  borne  for  the  Lord,  thou 
i  it  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  and  makest 
\  travail  through  that  testimony  the  harder 

em,  by  reason  of  thy  encouraging  their  ad- 
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versaries  by  the  hope  aforesaid.  And  whatever 
thou  dost,  they  must  go  through  to  the  end,  who 
will  inherit  the  crown  of  immortality. 

And  again  consider,  it  may  be  that  thy  back- 
sliding, or  cowardly  drawing  away  the  shoulder, 
may  prove  a  discouragement  to  others,  and  they 
may  stumble  in  thy  stumbling,  and  fall  with  thee, 
and  never  be  able  to  rise,  and  so  thou  bringest 
their  blood  also  upon  thee.  Oh  !  remember  also 
that  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  could  say,  Psal. 
cxix.  157,  "  My  persecutors  are  increased,  but  my 
heart  doth  not  decline  thy  testimonies."  That 
was  a  noble  spirit  becoming  the  soldiers  of  Christ, 
yea,  though  persecuted  by  princes,  as  he  saith, 
ver.  161. 

Dear  Friends,  let  your  minds  be  stirred  up  to 
be  zealous  for  the  Lord,  in  this  the  great  day  of 
controversy  with  darkness  and  its  power.  Who 
hath  God  to  bear  witness  to  his  name  if  you  fail  ? 
Among  whom  hath  he  made  it  known  as  among 
you  ?  Who  have  given  up  themselves  to  the  Lord 
as  you  have  done  ?  Well,  blessed  are  they  that 
keep  covenant  with  the  Lord,  for  they  shall  see 
his  glory. 

One  more  subtle  snare  of  the  enemy  in  this 
matter  is  in  my  heart  to  mention,  that  is  this,  viz. 
to  persuade  thee  for  once  to  do  that  which  the 
light  hath  made  manifest  thou  shouldest  not,  with 
a  purpose  afterwards  to  be  more  faithful.  Oh  ! 
Friends,  in  the  name  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  I  ex- 
hort and  warn  you  all  to  take  heed  of  this,  for 
this  will  prove  but  a  false  confidence,  thou  wilt 
find  this  kind  of  going  out  of  the  guidance  of 
Truth,  to  be  a  dear  outgoing  to  thee ;  for  if  ever 
thou  dost  return,  it  will  be  very  hardly,  and  with 
bitter  anguish  of  soul.  Oh  !  do  not  tempt  the 
Lord  on  this  wise,  lest  it  do  prove  impossible  upon 
thy  sinning  willingly,  to  renew  or  restore  thee 
again  by  repentance ;  thou  wilt  have  thy  pottage, 
but  wilt  lose  the  blessing,-  though  thou  mayest 
seek  it  with  thy  tears;  for  while  thou  wentest  out, 
behold  thy  way  became  hedged  up,  and  the  thorny 
nature  got  up  in  thee,  and  so  thou  art  debarred 
and  fenced  out  from  enjoying  thy  former  state ; 
sin  being  entered,  death  soon  follows.  Oh  !  re- 
member Samson,  who  when  he  had  disclosed  a 
token  of  a  Nazarite,  in  which  state  he  stood  in 
covenant  with  God,  yet  thought  to  have  shaken 
himself,  and  to  have  gone  forth  in  his  strength, 
as  at  other  times,  but  was  mistaken,  Judg.  xvi. 
20,  for  the  Lord  was  departed  from  him,  though 
he  knew  it  not.  And  so,  though  thou  hast  known 
the  Lord's  presence  and  power  in  thy  vessel,  yet 
take  heed  of  letting  in  that  treacherous  spirit,  to 
lead  thee  to  unfaithfulness,  and  to  betray  the  least 
of  his  trusts  and  testimonies  committed  to  thee, 
though  it  be  but  for  once ;  for  thereby  thou  wilt 
render  thyself  unworthy  to  be  found  a  witness  of 
his  power  another  time;  for  the  Lord  will  leave 
that  vessel,  and  often  doth,  and  chooseth  other 
vessels  to  manifest  himself  in,  that  will  be  more 
true  and  faithful. 

So,  dear  Friends,  in  true  and  tender  love  1  have 
laid  these  things  before  you,  that  ye  might  all  be 
stirred  up  and  provoked  to  love  and  to  good  works, 
that  ye  might  abound  in  the  grace  committed  to 
you,  and  none  of  you  who  have  known  the  Truth, 
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might  be  entangled  with  the  wiles  of  your  subtle 
enemy  :  and  that  you  that  have  begun  well,  might 
not  lose  the  things  that  you  have  wrought,  but 
might  persevere  in  well  doing,  till  ye  have  finished 
your  course  in  peace.  And,  Friends,  this  is  the 
joy  and  delight  of  those  that  labour  among  you  in 
the  Lord  ;  and  hereby  are  our  hands  strengthened, 
and  our  hearts  refreshed,  when  we  do  find  ye  such 
as  we  desire  ye  should  be,  even  steadfast  in  the 
Truth  ;  and  then  also  do  you  find  us  toward  you 
such  as  ye  desire  we  should  be,  even  a  refreshing 
in  the  fellowship  of  life  unto  you,  and  our  God 
comforts  us  together,  in  the  mutual  joy  and  com- 
fort of  his  Holy  Spirit,  working  in  us  and  you. 

And,  Friends,  I  am  the  more  drawn  forth  at 
this  time  to  visit  you  with  an  epistle,  because  the 
Lord  hath  given  me  some  sight  of  his  great  and 
dreadful  day,  and  workings  in  it,  which  is  at  hand, 
and  greatly  hastens,  of  which  I  have  something 
to  say  unto  you,  that  ye  may  be  prepared  to  stand 
in  his  day,  and  may  behold  his  wondrous  working 
among  his  enemies,  and  have  fellowship  with  his 
power  therein,  and  may  not  be  dismayed  nor 
driven  away  in  the  tempest,  which  will  be  great. 

And  as  concerning  those  succeeding  times,  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  signified,  that  they  will  be 
times  of  horror  and  amazement  to  all  that  have, 
and  yet  do  reject  his  counsel.  For  as  the  days  of 
his  forbearance,  warning,  and  inviting  hath  been 
long,  so  shall  his  appearance  amongst  those  that 
have  withstood  him,  be  fierce  and  terrible;  even 
so  terrible,  as  who  shall  abide  his  coming  ?  for  the 
Lord  will  work  both  secretly  and  openly,  and  his 
arm  shall  be  manifest  to  his  children  in  both. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

Hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies. 
Although  the  intelligence  received  here  a  few 
days  ago  by  cable  from  Havana,  of  the  entire  sub- 
mersion of  the  island  of  Tortola  during  the  late 
hurricane  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  lacks  confirmation, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  that  tornado  was  one  of 
the  most  terrible  and  destructive  of  those  severe 
storms  which  periodically  sweep  over  the  West 
Indies.  The  Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas  seems 
to  have  experienced  the  greatest  fury  of  the  hur- 
ricane, which,  although  lasting  only  four  hours, 
caused  a  fearful  destruction  both  of  property  and 
life. 

The  island  of  Tortola  being  to  the  northeast  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  not  more  than  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  place,  the  hurricane  must  have 
struck  the  former  just  about  the  same  time  that 
it  burst  upon  the  latter.  Its  course  was  from 
east  to  west;  for  after  leaving  St.  Thomas  it 
swept  onward  to  Porto  ltico — the  northern  coast 
of  which  island  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  St. 
Thomas — where  it  made  sad  work ;  and  then  cross- 
ing the  Mona  Passage  between  Porto  Rico  and 
Hayti,  about  sixty  miles  in  width,  it  struck  the 
southeastern  end  of  the  latter  island,  and  travel- 
lino-  along  the  coast  fell  upon  Santo  Domingo — 
situated  directly  in  its  track — leaving  a  large 
portion  of  that  city  in  ruins.  Its  fury  must  have 
been  speut  in  the  wide  extent  of  country  between 
Santo  Domingo  and  Port-au-Prince,  otherwise 
the  latter  city  would  have  suffered  as  well  as  the 
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former,  seeing  that  they  are  in  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude. 

The  West  Indies  are  peculiarly  liable  to  hurri- 
canes. One  of  the  most  severe  was  that  experi- 
enced at  Havana,  October  25,  1768  when  four 
thousand  and  forty-eight  houses  were  destroyed 
and  one  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 
From  the  20th  to  the  22d  September,  1819,  a 
dreadful  hurricane  ravaged  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  St.  Thomas  suffered  as  severely  on  that  occa- 
sion as  in  the  recent  storm,  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  four  vessels  having  been  lost  at  that 
island.  Jamaica  was  visited  by  desolating  storms 
in  1722, 1734  and  1751,  and  in  October,  1815,  it 
suffered  from  a  tremendous  hurricane  by  which 
the  whole  island  was  deluged,  hundreds  of  houses 
washed  away,  a  large  number  of  vessels  were 
wrecked,  and  a  thousand  persons  drowned. 

But  no  island  of  the  Antilles  has  suffered  so 
severely  from  these  tornadoes  as  Barbadoes, 
which,  being  farthest  to  windward  of  all  the 
islands,  lying  out  fairly  in  the  Atlantic,  is  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  the  storms  which  sweep  into 
the  Caribbean  from  that  ocean.  In  October, 
1780,  it  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  hurricane, 
when  more  than  four  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
lost  their  lives.  By  another,  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, 1831,  thousands  of  persons  perished  and  an 
immense  amount  of  property  was  destroyed.  One 
of  the  most  extensive,  rapidly-advancing  and  de- 
structive hurricanes,  which  shows  the  range  and 
the  immense  area  swept  over  by  these  terrific 
storms,  was  first  observed  at  the  Windward  Islands 
about  October  20th,  1858,  and  is  fully  described 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  January, 
1859.  It  passed  over  Porto  Rico,  Hayti  and  the 
Bahamas,  then,  recurving  its  axis,  passed,  on  the 
24th,  nearly  over  Bermuda,  and  thence,  for  some 
days  following,  it  pursued  its  course  to  the  north- 
east, almost  or  quite  to  the  shores  of  Europe.  It 
was  severely  felt  seven  hundred  miles  eastward 
of  Bermuda,  in  the  6ame  latitude,  while  its  west- 
ern border  grazed  New  York,  affecting  the  ba- 
rometer sensibly  and  rolling  in  the  extraordinary 
tides  of  October  24th  and  25th. 

As  to  the  nature  of  hurricanes,  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  they  are  progressive  whirlwinds. 
This  theory  of  hurricanes  was  first  propounded 
in  September  1821,  by  colonel  Capper  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  has  been  fully  developed  and  con- 
firmed by  the  observations,  extending  over  a 
series  of  years,  of  General  Sir  William  Reid, 
which  are  embodied  in  his  work  entitled  "  The 
Progress  of  the  Development  of  the  Law  of 
Storms  and  of  Variable  Winds,"  &c.  It  is  re- 
markable that  hurricanes,  although  prevailing 
with  the  greatest  fury  in  the  torrid  zone,  never 
touch  nor  cross  the  equator.  They  occur  occa- 
sionally in  the  temperate  zone,  but  not,  so  far  as 
is  known,  in  the  polar  regions.  They  are  most 
frequent  in  the  months  of  August,  September 
and  October.  Of  three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
which  have  been  observed  from  1493  to  1835, 
five  occurred  in  January,  seven  in  February, 
eleven  in  March,  six  in  April,  five  in  May,  ten  in 
June,  forty-two  in  July,  ninety-six  in  August, 
eighty  in  September,  sixty-nine  in  October, 
seventeen  in  November,  and  seven  in  December. 
— Evening  Post. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. 

(Continued  from  page  135.) 

"In  the  Twelfth  month,  1813,  Thomas  Scat- 
tergood  paid  his  last  visit  to  Westtown  Boarding 
School,  an  institution  in  which  he  had  long  been 
deeply  interested,  and  where  his  labours  had  been 
blessed.  At  this  time  he  had  some  precious  re- 
ligious opportunities  with  the  teachers  and  chil- 


dren, both  in  the  school  rooms  and  at  meeting. 
In  one  of  the  former,  his  mind  was  led  into  close 
feeling  with  one  of  the  teachers,  under  an  appre- 
hension that  she  was  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  which  he  found  it  his  place  to  commu- 
nicate to  her,  speaking  in  a  very  impressive  man- 
ner on  those  words  of  our  dear  Lord  to  Peter, 
1  Feed  my  sheep.' 

"  The  event  proved  that  his  impressions  were 
correct,  the  Friend  appearing  in  prayer  at  the 
meeting  on  the  following  Fifth-day,  and  being 
afterwards  acknowledged  as  a  minister  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Shortly  after  his  return 
home  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  her :" 
(Which,  though  a  digression  from  the  main  ob- 
ject in  making  these  extracts,  is  thought  worthy 
of  insertion.) 

"  Philadelphia,  First  mo.  5th,  1814. 
"  Dear  Friend. — Thy  letter  came  to  hand 
this  day,  and  after  perusing  it,  I  felt  a  portion  of 
the  same  freedom  thou  expressed,  to  sit  down  and 
answer  it  ;  for  as  in  a  glass,  face  answers  to  face, 
so  doth  the  heart  of  man  to  man;  such  salutations 
proceeding  from  exercised  children  in  the  heaven- 
ly Father's  family,  brought  forth  by  and  through 
many  baptisms,  cannot  fail  to  unite.  I  have 
looked  back  at  the  little  visit  paid  you  at  West- 
town  with  sweetness,  and  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing what  impressed  my  mind  in  thy  school- 
room; and  finding  soon  afterwards  I  was  not 
mistaken,  is  one  more  seal,  added  to  others,  gra- 
ciously vouchsafed  me.  I  rejoiced  over  thee  in 
thy  appearance  in  the  meeting  and  afterwards,  as 
much  as  I  could  have  done  for  a  new  born  babe; 
yes,  more  so ;  and  as  I  perceive  by  thy  plaintive 
letter,  thou  art  desirous  of  being  preserved  so  as 
to  abide  in  that  lot  which  thy  divine  Master  may 
apportion  thee,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  thy  humbled  soul,  it  arises  in  my  heart 
to  encourage  thee  to  be  faithful  ;  remembering, 
that  it  is  the  faithful  who  are  to  abound  with 
blessings.  Remember,  dear  child,  in  all  thy 
movements  in  so  weighty  a  work,  how  it  was  with 
thee  that  day,  what  carefulness  to  move  aright. 
Well,  then,  be  watchful,  be  vigilant;  wait  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  Lord's  people  for  the  same  re- 
newed touches  of  that  live  coal;  and  after  thou  hast, 
through  holy  help,  turned  the  fleece  and  tried  it 
both  wet  and  dry,  and  feels  the  evidence  of  the 
requiring,  then  hesitate  no  longer,  and  even  if  thy 
going  forth  in  the  work  may  be  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling— words  thus  spoken  will  reach  the  witness  in 
others,  and  by  faithfulness  thy  gift  will  be  en- 
larged ;  and  when  it  is  so,  render  all  the  praise  to 
the  great  and  bountiful  Giver  :  seek  his  praise,  and 
not  the  praise  of  men.  May  the  Lord  preserve 
thee  in  humility,  reverence  and  fear,  all  the  days 
of  thy  life ;  so  wilt  thou  have  occasion  to  bless  his 
holy  Name.  This  is  written  with  fear  and  care, 
by  no  means  to  exalt  the  creature ;  but  that,  as 
expressed  above,  thou  may  be  kept  in  lowliness 
and  fear.  So  craves  for  himself,  and  for  thee,  thy 
affectionate  and  sympathizing  friend, 

"  Thomas  Scattergood." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sifted  Wheat. — Gotthold  one  day  looked  on 
while  a  farmer's  wheat  was  being  thrashed,  and 
observed  that  the  men  not  only  stoutly  beat  it, 
but  trod  upon  it  with  their  feet;  and  finally,  by 
various  experiments,  separated  the  good  grain 
from  the  chaff,  dust,  and  other  impurities.  How 
comes  it,  he  asked,  that  whatever  is  of  useful 
nature,  and  intended  to  be  profitable  to  the  world, 
must  suffer  much,  and  be  subject  to  every  kind 
of  ill-treatment;  but  that  man,  who  himself  does 
with  other  things  as  he  lists,  is  unwilling  to  suffer, 
or  to  permit  God  to  deal  as  he  lists  with  him  ? 


Wheat,  which  is  the  noblest  of  all  products  c 
earth,  is  here  thrashed,  trod  upon,  swept  tc 
fro,  tossed  into  the  air,  sifted,  shaken,  and 
eled,  and  afterwards  ground,  resifted,  and  b 
and  so  arrives  at  last  upon  the  tables  of  pi 
and  kings.  What,  then,  do  I  mean  in  bein 
pleased  with  God,  because  he  does  not  stre 
path  with  rose-leaves,  or  translate  me  to  h 
in  an  easy  chair?  By  what  other  process 
the  wheat  be  cleansed  ?  And  how  could  I  be 
tified  or  saved,  were  I  to  remain  a  Strang 
the  cross  and  to  affliction  ? 


For  "  The  Fr:  |,» 

In  the  Memoir  of  Mary  Capper,  the  foil  in 
is  to  be  found  at  page  106,  vol.  12,  Fr|idi 
Library : 

To  K.  B. 
Birmingham,  3d  mo.  11th,  l  je. 
Increase  of  years  wears  down  the  pow I  £ 
nature,  but  sometimes  I  marvel  at  the  acthrt 
my  little,  weakly  frame;  shaken  as  it  ha  fa 
quently  been,  through  the  long  space  of  se 
years  !  and  even  now,  I  seem  like  a  child  1 
ning  to  learn  the  perfect  will  concernin 
Sometimes  light  arises  out  of  darkness,  andslpl 
dedication,  with  the  little  strength  that  I  m 
seems  the  way  to  obtain  peace.   Thus  after  Am 
of  much  reduction  of  mind  and  body,  with  f  tti 
revival  of  strength,  a  prospect,  which  I  ha\lha 
at  times  for  some  years,  has  revived;  to  vif'th 
meetings  and  families  of  Friends  in  Derbjjiri 
Notts  and  some  parts  of  Leicestershire.    T  u 
dertaking  seems  great;  I  have  indeed  felt  ]ao 
almost  enough  to  overwhelm  my  weak  pq 
but  I  am  not  my  own,  and  the  time  dra 


when  all  sacrifices  will  be  over,  and  rede 


Love  be  all  in  all !  The  unity  of  my  friefs  i 
helpful  to  me. 

I  have  received  a  very  satisfactory  accoltc 
the  calm  and  favored  close  of  dear  Sylvanus  ]  \m 
the  son  of  my  late  precious  niece.  O  !  the  Jjro 
which,  in  youthful  days,  as  in  old  age  is  the 
at  the  end.  Who  can  desire  human  life, 
redemption  is  complete  ?  My  accommodat 
know,  are  not  altogether  what  some  of  my  feri 
friends  desire;  and  some  things  there  are  n  \m 
agreeable;  but  my  dear  niece,  here  I  arxlrit 
food  and  raiment,  a  faithful  servant,  &c,  pie 
ness  within  my  walls !  and  what  can  I  jpe< 
better,  should  I  attempt,  in  my  own  will,  t( 
a  change  ?  Such  things  as  are  not  to  my  fait 
1  desire  that  my  mind,  may  be  brought  t(  >ea 
and  that  I  may  be  thankful. — Mary  Capj. 


For  "  The  F 

Danger  of  Starving. 

I  recently  listened  to  a  conversation 
turned  on  the  necessity  of  charity  in  jud 
the  actions  of  others.  A  valued  Friend  w 
present,  spoke  of  a  quiet,  worthy  Friend 
meeting,  now  deceased,  as  one  who  was  ] 
larly  careful  on  this  point,  in  the  latter  par 
life.  When  a  younger  man,  he  became 
satisfied  with  the  members  of  the  meeting 
whose  limits  he  then  resided,  that  thinkiD 
was  little  good  to  be  found  among  them 
solved  to  stay  away  from  his  religious  m 
altogether;  which  he  did  for  several  i 
After  a  time,  a  Friend  travelling  in  the  t 
came  that  way,  and  he  concluded  to  attt 
meeting  where  the  stranger  was  to  be  j 
When  the  minister  arose,  the  first  words  he 
were  to  this  effect.  "  He  that  endeavors 
on  the  failings  of  others,  is  in  great  da 
starving  to  death."  These  words,  brougb 
to  his  conscience  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ope 
eyes  to  see  that  he  had  wandered  from  tl 
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 and  proved  a  watchword  to  him  through 

He  said  of  himself,  that  ever  after  he  en- 
ored  to  put  a  double  guard  on  that  side  where 
ad  been  tempted  to  err;  and  his  friends  re- 
;ed  of  him,  that  he  never  was  in  company 
e  things  were  related  to  the  disadvantage  of 
her,  without  endeavoring  to  bring  forward 
!  good  quality  or  action  of  the  absent  one, 
h  might  counteract  the  unfavorable  impres- 
To  the  end  of  his  days  he  appeared  to  re- 
a  rather  unusual  love  for  his  friends, 
ho  is  there  of  us  that  may  not  derive  instruc- 
from  this  incident  ?  Do  we  see  in  one,  of  whom 
hink  much  may  reasonably  be  expected,  from 
>rofession  and  position,  some  weakness  of  flesh 
>irit,  some  indiscreet  act,  unguarded  expres- 
or  wrong  feeling — let  us  be  careful  how  we 
e  such  an  one.    We  need  not  throw  away 
judgment,  and  confound  right  and  wrong, 
let  us  look  into  our  own  hearts.    How  many 
ig  things  are  we  sensible  have  found  entrance 
e  !  We  may  be  conscious  of  an  earnest  desire 
mes  to  be  obedient  disciples  of  Christ,  and  can 
back  at  favored  seasons  when  our  hearts  have 
lifted  up  in  aspirations  to  God  for  his  help 
presence,  and  we  have  been  favored  with  the 
ering  and  contriting  influences  of  his  love  ; 
can  we  not  also  remember  that  we  have  often 
m  that  we  had  these  treasures  in  earthen  ves 
and  that  through  unwatchfulness  or  unfaith 
bss,  we  have  done  many  wrong  things  ?  We 
Id  think  it  very  unjust  for  one,  who  had  seen 
ur  conduct  some  things  of  which  he  did  not 
ove,  to  conclude  that  all  our  apparent  efforts 
remote  the  cause  of  righteousness  in  ourselves 
thers,  were  mere  hypocritical  pretences.  Let 
ben  judge  others  in  the  same  spirit  that  we 
Id  wish  them  to  judge  us.   The  truth  is,  that 
ixpect  others  to  be  more  perfect  than  our  own 
srience  would  warrant  us  in  doing;  and  when 
ind  some  frailty  showing  itself,  we  are  too  much 
ppointed,  and  are  in  danger  of  forming  a  more 
vorable  opinion  of  them  than  we  ought, 
ow  beautifully  does  that  experienced  servant 
be  Lord,  Isaac  Penington,  caution  us  against 
g  offended  with  those  who  fall  into  tempta 
"  It  is  of  the  infinite  mercy  and  compassion 
le  Lord,  that  his  pure  love  visiteth  any  of  us  ; 
it  is  by  the  preservation  thereof  alone,  that 
itand.    If  He  leave  us  at  any  time,  but  one 
lent,  what  are  we  ?  and  who  is  there  that  pro- 
th  Him  not  to  depart?    Let  him  throw  the 
stone  at  him  that  falls. 

In  the  Truth  itself,  in  the  living  power  and 
le,  there  is  no  offence ;  but,  that  part  which 
)t  perfectly  redeemed,  hath  still  matter  for  the 
ptation  to  work  upon,  and  may  be  taken  in 
snare.    Let  him  that  stands  take  heed  lest  he 
and,  in  the  bowels  of  pity,  mourn  over  and 
for  the  restoring  of  him  that  is  fallen.  That 
;b  is  so  apt  to  be  offended,  is  the  same  with 
which  falls.  Oh  !  do  not  reason  in  the  high- 
ledness,  against  any  that  turn  aside  from  the 
Guide ;  but  fear  lest  the  unbelieving  and 
ly  wise  part  get  up  in  thee  also.    Oh  know 
weakness  of  the  creature  in  the  withdrawing 
ie  life  !  and  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  that 
!  and  the  free  grace  and  mercy  which  alone 
preserve  !  and  thou  wilt  rather  wonder  that 
stand,  than  that  some  fall."  J. 


examination  of  ourselves,  as  in  the  sight  of  Him 
from  whom  nothing  can  be  hid.    May  each  one 
of  us,  without  in  the  least  seeking  to  turn  aside 
from  what  may  appear  to  the  fleshly  part  as  the 
sore  operation  of  the  "  cherubim  and  flaming 
sword,"  be  willing  to  submit  to  a  thorough  search 
like  to  that  conveyed  in  the  language  :  "  Search 
me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart;  try  me,  and 
know  my  thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be  any 
wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting."   It  is  high  time  we  were  aroused,  "as 
a  man  that  is  awakened  out  of  his  sleep,"  to  the 
lapsed  state  to  which,  little  by  little,  viewed  as  a 
whole  society,  we  seem  to  be  culminating.  Surely, 
unless  the  Lord  interpose  for  our  help  and  rescue 
we  see  not  much  hope  of  any  other  than  a  wil- 
derness journey,  like  to  that  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  because  they  had  forsaken  the  Lord,  the 
fountain  of  living  waters.    Nevertheless,  there 
is  no  doubt,  a  remnant  will  be  preserved.  The 
promise  has  lost    none    of   its    application  or 
sweetness  :  "  I  will  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee 
an  afflicted  and  poor  people,  and  they  shall  trust 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord."    While,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  now,  no  less  than  when  the  Apostle 
wrote,  "  They  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are  of 
Israel,"  yet  doubtless  there  are  more  than  the 
"  seven  thousand"  in  our  community,  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of  Baal,  and 
whose  mouth  hath  not  kissed  him.    May  the  feet 
of  these  be  firmly  stayed  the  full  and  appointed 
time  in  the  very  bottom  of  Jordan  ;  and  may  the 
cry  of  their  souls  to  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  be,  that 
in  almighty  kindness  He  will  be  jealous  for  His 
land  and  pity  His  people. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  editorial  al- 
luded to,  reminded  of  the  following  from  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer  in  1844,  inciting  also  to  the 
perusal  of  the  deeply  interesting  narratives  and 
journals  of  our  early  Friends. 

"  An  unhappy  characteristic  of  a  religion  of 
sentiment  and  speculation  is,  that  as  it  has  its 
life  in  excitement,  in  proportion  as  it  prevails, 
the  calm  and  simple  narrative  contained  in  the 
journals  of  our  own  Friends  become  fiat  and  dis- 
tasteful, and  are  forsaken  for  more  highly  wrought 
and  exciting  expressions  of  devotional  feeling. 
This  change  of  taste,  I  think,  does  great  injustice 
to  those  excellent  writings.  To  my  mind  they 
are  among  the  most  instructive  and  edifying  of 
religious  compositions  They  are  more  free,  as  a 
class,  from  cant,  from  affectation,  from  exaggera- 
tion, than  any  other  religious  autobiographies. 
Their  very  nakedness  of  the  ornament  of  style, 
constituting  what  some  esteem  their  dulness,  is 
closely  connected  with  their  highest  merit.  Each 
one  of  them  is  the  faithful  record  of  a  new  exem- 
plification— varying  with  the  individual's  tem- 
perament, intellect,  previous  history  and  condition 
in  life — of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  couform 
and  to  mould  all  these  opposing  elements  to  its 
own  blessed  purposes,  and  proving  by  the  uui 
formity  of  the  result,  in  so  many  various  aud  op 
posite  cases,  the  reality  and  the  efficacy  of  that 
Divine  Power  to  which  they  bear  testimony." 

N 

Twelfth  mo.  17,  18G7. 


For  "The  Friend." 

ie  editorial  in  the  last  issue  (No.  16)  of  "  The 
ad,"  seemed  to  the  writer  of  this  particularly 
nent  and  lively.  And  he  would  recommend 
ireful  perusal  to  those  readers  of  the  journal, 
have  not  already  given  it  one 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  133.) 

Second  month  24th,  1836.  "  I  can  feel  sympa- 
thy with  thee,  in  thy  solitary  aud  lonely  sittings, 
and  at  times  almost  rejoice  that  the  dispensation 
is  permitted,  believing  it  is  a  baptism,  few  who 
attain  the  right  path,  miss  of  realizing.  The  Pro- 


lere  are  times  when  duty  calls  to  the  closest  I  phet  speaks  of  it  as  the  result  of  '  bearing  the 


yoke.'  '  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the 
yoke  in  his  youth  ;  he  sitteth  alone  and  keepeth 
silence  because  he  hath  borne  it  upon*  hinj|:  he 
putteth  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may 
be  hope.'  And  may  we  be  willing  to  submit  to 
every  turning  of  the  Divine  Hand,  resting  assured 
that  the  most  humbling  dispensations  are  per- 
mitted in  mercy,  and  are  no  further  urged  upon 
us,  than  is  necessary  to  destroy  some  selfish  pro- 
pensity, or  some  deep-rooted  error,  inconsistent 
with  the  purity  and  holiness  that  should  dwell  in 
our  hearts,  unmolested  by  opposing  teuants.  Were 
only  one  bright  page  of  sunshine  ever  before  us, 
we  know  it  would  oppose  a  pressing  after  that 
state,  contra-distinguished  from  a  love  of  what 
obtains  most  in  this  world;  and  our  contracted 
vision  can  see  that  the  spirit  of  higher  origin,  can 
only  find  place,  as  our  mental  visions  of  happiness, 
earthly  happiness,  are  deeply  shrouded. 

u  I  note  tby  expression  of  satisfaction  with  the 
sacrifices  thou  hast  been  strengthened  to  make, 
and  surely  it  ought  to  be  enough  for  us  to  realize 
in  measure,  the  consolatory  assurance:  'Behold  I 
have  accepted  thee  in  this  thing  also;'  and  to 
know  the  benison  of  peace,  resting  as  a  cloud  of 
promise,  to  guide  to  a  continuation  uutil  the  offer- 
ing is  completed.  Was  it  not  that  He  who  dis- 
penses, in  perfect  wisdom,  oft  repeated  trials,  was 
pleased  also  to  temper  them,  and  to  manifest  at 
intervals  the  Light  of  His  countenance  as  a  ray  to 
cheer  and  to  strengthen  us,  I  doubt  whether  our 
weakness  could  long  endure  so  trying  a  situation, 
wherein  all  hope  was  shrouded ;  but  blessed  be 
His  holy  name,  He  condescends  to  our  necessities, 
and  shows  us,  that  no  state  is  so  hopeless,  but  His 
mercy  can  reach  for  our  rescue;  no  dispensation 
so  proving,  but  the  strong  tower  of  safety  is  shown 
us,  as  a  sure  hiding  place,  and  a  strong  stay  in  the 
day  of  trouble. 

I  believe  thou  hast  little  knowledge  of  our 
cousin  J.  M.,  but  his  excellence  has  doubtless 
awakened  an  interest,  however  limited  your  ac- 
quaintance. In  addressing  a  class  in  our  meeting 
a  few  weeks  since,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  the  requirings  of  duty,  and  told  us 
he  could  testify  from  experience  that  the  1  Lord's 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  His  paths, 
peace.'  Some  of  his  latter  communications  have 
been  remarkably  impressive,  prophetical  and  per- 
sonal ;  almost  inducing  the  fear  that  we  were  shar- 
ing his  last  labors;  witnessing  the  last  bright  gleam 
of  the  expiring  taper,  most  brilliant  e'er  gone. 

"  The  consumption  has  carried  off  several  of 
the  younger  part  of  our  members,  aud  ought  to 
warn  the  remainder,  that  time  is  unccrtaiu  ;  and 
induce  anxious  watchfulness  with  regard  to  doing 
the  work  in  the  day-time.  The  spirit  of  procras- 
tination operates  sorrowfully  to  the  disadvantage 
of  too  many.  The  love  of  trifles  interferes  to  re- 
tard immediate  obedience,  and  we  delay,  looking 
forward  to  a  time  when  obedience  will  not  so 
much  cross  our  inclinations;  when  the  remarks  of 
our  associates  can  be  more  easily  borne ;  aud  their 
laugh  evaded.  But  ah  !  'tis  a  sorrowful  compro- 
mise with  a  spirit  that  will  not  always  strive  with 
us,  nor  regard  the  excuses  we  would  make  in  ex- 
tenuation of  our  conduct.  I  feel  myself  the  truth 
of  these  remarks,  and  while  I  lament  them,  can 
scarcely  hope  for  better  days,  knowiug  my  weak- 
ness." 

With  similar  ones  in  this  connexion,  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum — doubtless  penucd  while  in 
the  school  of  preparation  for  more  active  religious 
service,  even  to  "instruct  His  people" — conveys 
indeed  a  low  account.  Nevertheless  it  seems  not 
right  to  withhold  it  and  them,  inasmuch  as  deep 
provings,  painful  baptisms,  and  great  tribulations 
are  so  manifestly  a  part  of  the  high  and  holy  way 
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unto  life  eternal,  that  they  can  never  with  safety 
be  avoided.  So  truly  is  this  the  case,  that  well 
might  we  query,  "  He  that  hath  not  suffered  what 
doth  he  know"  of  that  experimental  acquaintance 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  which  qualifies  either  for 
communion  with  Him,  or  to  speak  to  the  heart  ? 
The  faithful  servant  or  hand-maiden  must  be 
taught  to  endure  hardness,  and  faith-proviDg  con- 
flicts; that  so  through  self-abasedness  and  true 
humility  they  may  learn  to  know  and  love  Christ 
in  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings  being  made 
conformable  to  His  death  ;  as  also  to  count  noth- 
ing too  near  or  too  dear  to  part  with  for  the  sake 
of  Him  who  bought  them  with  the  price  of  His 
own  precious  blood ;  and  who  chooses  all  His  in 
the  furnace  of  affliction. 

Flesh  and  blood  in  catering  for  their  much 
loved  ease  and  indulgence,  may  seek  to  avoid 
these  tribulations,  and  to  find  a  less  rough  and 
thorny  path — like  the  one  the  untutored  Indian 
is  represented  to  have  seen — leading  around  the 
flames  of  that  thoroughly  cleansing  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire,  which  in  some  stage  of 
the  progress,  must  attend  the  heaven-bound  chris- 
tian traveller.  But  while  He,  our  divine  Law- 
giver, and  the  ever-present  Sufficiency  of  His 
people  has  declared  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation,  He  has  also  invited  to  look  to  Him  for 
saving  help,  in  the  associated  consoling  promise, 
"Be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the  world." 

2d  mo.  1836.  "  In  vain  do  I  attempt  to  fix  my 
attention  on  reading  of  whatever  description  :  my 
mind  seems  altogether  inimical  to  quietness,  and 
I  know  not  a  state  of  rest.  Wandering  and  un- 
settled :  a  busy  fancy  is  ever  at  work  even  while 
I  detest  its  operations.  Why  is  it  so?  I  am  weary 
— weary  of  striving  against  so  much  inward  cor- 
ruption ;  and  am  at  times  endeavoring  to  disen- 
gage myself  from  so  hard  a  task-master.  If  a 
good  end  is  to  be  effected  by  it,  may  it  continue. 
I  only  desire  a  clean  escape  from  the  tryiog  be- 
setments  that  as  chains  and  fetters  fasten  me  to 
this  low  earth.  Truly  it  is  winter  with  me:  no 
pleasing  prospects  shed  a  light  over  either  the 
present  or  the  future — all  alike  is  gloom ;  and  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist  often  arises  as  applicable, 
•  I  am  shut  up,  and  I  cannot  come  forth the 
pleasant  things  are  '  put  far  from  me,  and  mine 
acquaintance  into  darkness.'  But  although  such 
feelings  are  embodied  in  words  by  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel,  and  the  friend  of  God,  yet  his  case  and 
mine  are  not  parallel.  His  heart  was  surrendered 
to  serve  his  Master  and  to  promote  his  cause  in 
the  dignified  position  he  was  called  to ;  and  to 
qualify  him  to  instruct  his  people,  was  perhaps 
the  occasion  of  the  baptisms  he  encountered.  My 
lot  is  lonely  and  obscure,  with  comparatively  but 
few  temptations  ;  and  though  followed  by  that 
merciful  Hand  which  was  early  manifested,  I  go 
halting  and  lingering;  keeping  above  the  true 
witness,  and  with  a  fearful  rebellion  withholding 
(I  fear)  the  total  offering  of  an  undivided  heart. 
I  mourn  my  deficiencies  and  sometimes  venture  to 
implore  strength  effectually  to  combat  the  oppos- 
ing barriers.  But  with  shame  be  it  recorded,  I 
know  not  that  I  make  any  advancement.  I  often 
ponder  very  seriously  my  forlorn  situation,  and 
almost  fear  I  can  go  no  farther,  I  am  so  weak,  and 
vile,  and  worthless  :  so  unable  to  resist  the  insinua- 
tions of  the  enemy,  who  is  active  as  ever  he  was 
to  work  out  his  own  ends;  and  my  faith  is  some- 
times almost  ready  to  fail,  fearing  that  under  some 
guise  or  other,  he  will  obtain  possession,  and  my 
lodgment  will  again  be  in  the  situation  of  the 
worldling.  Oh  !  that  I  may  be  favored  to  escape, 
and  know  an  overcoming  of  the  sins  that  so  easily 
beset  me.  I  have  in  former  days  realized  the 
truth  of  the  declaration  that  '  Our  Redeemer  is 


strong ;'  but  a  different  dispensation  (if  it  be  a 
dispensation)  now  presses  heavily  upon  me  :  cer- 
tainly a  darker  one  I  never  knew.  Day  and  night 
1  bemoan  my  obduracy,  and  petition  for  preserva- 
tion ;  but  if  not  forgotten  in  anger,  I  care  not. 
I  can  endure  chastening,  I  bad  almost  said  joy- 
fully;  believing  that  in  no  other  way  can  I  know 
a  redemption  from  the  pollution  of  this  vile  na- 
ture. I  would  desire  strength  to  praj  for  com- 
plete submission  to  the  requirings  of  duty,  hum- 
bling, and  proving,  and  agonizing  as  they  may  be; 
for  I  feel  and  know  that  there  is  yet  much  within 
struggling  against  the  exposure  my  profession 
leads  me  to.  I  feel  it  warring  with  better  im- 
pulses, and  I  know  that  unless  the  compassionate 
Being  who  first  lured  me  from  the  path  of  sin  and 
folly,  condescends  still  to  strengthen  and  to  ani- 
mate to  perseverance,  I  shall  faint  in  the  way, 
and  become  an  outcast  from  the  mansions  of  holi- 
ness He  has  prepared  for  His  followers." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Henry  Kirk  White. 

Henry  Kirk  White  was  born  at  Nottingham, 
the  21st  of  Third  month,  1785.  He  was  of  hum- 
ble parentage.  His  father,  John  White,  was  a 
butcher  in  indigent  circumstances.  A  system  of 
rigid  economy  was  practised  in  the  family,  and 
Henry  in  early  life  became  acquainted  with  the 
privations  attendant  upon  poverty. 

When  very  young  he  acquired  a  fondness  for 
reading,  which  being  indulged,  grew  into  an  ab- 
sorbing passion,  to  which  he  made  every  thing 
else  subservient.  He  was  accustomed,  (said  one 
of  his  sisters,)  to  sit  for  hours  in  his  little  chair 
with  a  large  book  upon  his  knee,  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  going  on  around  him. 

When  he  was  seven  years  old  he  wrote  his  first 
composition,  a  tale  of  a  Swiss  emigrant :  but  being 
a  diffident  child  he  did  not  show  it  to  his  family. 
Some  writer  has  said,  "  the  consciousness  of 
genius  is  always  at  first  accompanied  with  diffi- 
dence :  it  is  a  sacred,  solitary  feeling :  no  forward 
child,  however  great  the  promise  of  his  childhood, 
ever  produced  any  thing  truly  great." 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed  at  a  stock- 
ing loom,  his  parents  having  decided  that  he 
should  follow  the  hosiery  business.  His  aversion 
to  this  employment  was  extreme,  and  he  could 
not  forbear  frequently  telling  his  mother  how  un- 
happy it  made  him,  to  think  of  spending  years  of 
his  life  "in  shining  and  folding  stockings:"  he 
said  "  he  wanted  something  to  occupy  his  brain," 
and  begged  permission  to  follow  one  of  the  learn- 
ed professions.  His  importunities  at  length  over- 
came parental  reluctance,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  he  entered  the  office  of  Coldham  and  Enfield, 
attorneys  and  town-clerks  at  Nottingham.  He 
applied  himself  to  his  new  duties  with  such  in- 
dustry and  alacrity  as  seemed  to  leave  little  time 
for  other  occupations.  But  being  advised  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  the  languages,  he  resolved  to 
devote  his  spare  time  to  their  acquisition  :  and  he 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  in  less  than  a  year 
he  was  able  to  read  Horace  with  tolerable  facility, 
having  besides  made  considerable  advancement  in 
Greek.  So  precious  had  his  leisure  moments  be- 
come, that  he  habituated  himself  to  declining 
Greek  nouns  and  verbs  on  his  way  to  and  from 
his  place  of  business :  and  he  continued  to  the 
close  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  studying  during 
his  walks.  To  Latin  and  Greek  he  soon  added  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  languages.  Nor  did  the  sciences  es- 
cape his  attention  ;  with  astronomy,  electricity  and 
chemistry,  he  made  himself  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed.   Of  his  reading  he  thus  writes  to  a  brother : 


"  The  plan  which  I  pursue  in  order  to  subduill 
disinclination  to  a  dry  book,  is  this,  to  begiiH 
tenlively  to  peruse  it,  and  continue  thus  one  » 
every  day  :  the  book  insensibly  by  this  means  ft. 
comes  pleasing  to  me;  and  even  when  rea  ig 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  which  are  very  d  I 
lay  down  the  book  with  regret." 

His  nights  as  well  as  his  days  were  now  g  id 
to  study:  he  even  refused  to  take  his  meals  ;h 
the  family,  lest  his  attention  should  be  div<  >dl 
from  his  books.  But  such  severe  mental  di  n.i 
line  began  to  affect  his  health,  and  caused  jJ 
anxious  mother  much  solicitude. 

About  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  his  opii  aj 
underwent  a  great  change.  His  enquiring  i  A 
had  delighted  to  speculate  upon  mysteries  hi  >s 
from  the  beginning,  and  for  some  time,  if  o\ 
deistical  in  his  principles,  he  was  very  skepi  tli 
One  of  his  friends  hearing  of  the  unsettled  t4 
of  his  mind,  sent  him  Scott's  "  Force  of  Trial 
with  the  request  that  he  would  give  it  a  ca  ul; 
perusal.  When  Henry  commenced  reading.™ 
book  he  declared  that  he  could  soon  write  at  n 
swer  to  it ;  but  being  queried  with  some  time  jfll 
respecting  the  progress  he  had  made  in  his  re  J 
tion  of  the  work,  he  acknowledged  that  the  i  J 
ments  presented  in  it  were  unanswerable,  bei  sj 
they  were  founded  upon  "  the  eternal  Tri  ," 
The  doubt  and  darkness  by  which  he  had  in 
surrounded  passed  away,  to  be  succeeded  I  ia 
humble  yet  confiding  trust  in  his  Redeeli 
Pride  and  self  were  humbled  in  the  dust :  ai  so 
sincere  was  his  desire  to  be  made  in  all  tl  gi 
conformable  unto  his  Maker's  will,  that  hell 
ready  "  to  give  up  all  acquisitions  of  knowh  ;e, 
and  all  hopes  of  fame,  and  live  in  a  wilde  m 
unknown,  till  death,  so  he  could  insure  ai!n 
heritance  in  heaven." 

About  this  time  he  became  a  contributor  t  be 
Monthly  Mirror,  where  his  productions  soo  jit- 
tracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  proprietors  c  he 
paper,  through  whose  encouragement  he  w;  In- 
duced to  prepare  some  of  his  poems  for  pul  Ra- 
tion ;  hoping  that  the  proceeds  might  enabh  in 
to  go  through  college.  He  had  long  looked  th 
wistful  eyes  towards  the  universities ;  little  es  ofr 
ing,  however,  that  his  desire  would  know  a  jJi« 
zation.  But  of  late  a  deafness  with  which  b  'ad 
been  afflicted  from  childhood  increased  so  ohj 
as  to  render  it  improbable  that  he  would  ev  at: 
tain  to  eminence  at  the  bar.  Added  to  thi  ii)l 
attachment  to  his  profession  had,  since  hif  (in- 
version, greatly  declined  ;  and  feeling  an  a  snt 
desire  to  promulgate  the  truths  of  that  religi  M 
had  so  heartily  embraced,  he  looked  to  Camblge 
as  the  means  of  qualifying  himself  for  thech  bh. 

A  volume  of  his  poems  was  issued  froi  be 
press  in  1802,  but  it  met  a  very  cold  rece  |)n, 
especially  from  reviewers,  who  criticised  it  sev  |Iy.| 
In  relation  to  one  of  these  strictures  he  wri  [  to 
a  friend  :  "  The  unfavorable  review  of  my  unl  Ipj 
work,  has  cut  me  deeper  than  you  could  (ft 
thought :  not  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  bu  'i  it| 
affects  my  respectability.  It  actually  repn  fatal 
me  as  a  beggar,  going  about  gathering  moi  j  w 
put  myself  at  college,  when  my  book  is  wort  « 
and  this  with  every  appearance  of  candor,  jhw 
review  goes  before  me  wherever  I  turn  my 
and  I  am  persuaded  it  is  an  instrument  i  'M 
hands  of  Satan  to  drive  me  to  distraction."  J 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  hardening  of  the  heart  is  like  the  b:  eD' 
ing  of  ice.  When  the  water  begins  to  frei  ,  i' 
will  not  bear  the  weight  of  a  pin,  but  after  b« 
hours  or  some  days,  it  is  capable  of  sustainii  BH 
heaviest  pressure. 
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Selected. 

BE  LIVING— THE  LIVING ;  HE  SHALL  PRAISE 
THEE." — Isaiah  xxxviii.  18. 
Health  is  a  jewel  dropt  from  heaven, 

Which  money  cannot  buy, 
The  light  of  life,  the  body's  peace 

And  pleasant  harmony. 
Lord,  who  hath  tuned  my  outward  man 

To  such  a  lively  frame  I 
Renew  my  heart  in  holiness 

To  praise  thy  sacred  name. 

While  others  in  distresses  lie, 

Bound  in  affliction's  chains, 
I  walk  at  large,  secure  and  free 

From  sickness  and  from  pains : 
Their  life  is  death  ;  their  language  groans  ; 

Their  meat  is  juice  of  galls  ; 
Their  friends  but  strangers,  wealth  but  want; 

Their  houses  prison-walls. 

Their  earnest  cries  do  pierce  the  skies, 

And  shall  I  silent  be? 
Lord,  were  I  sick,  as  I  am  well, 

Thou  shouldst  have  heard  from  me  : 
The  sick  have  no  more  cause  to  pray, 

Than  I  to  praise  my  king  : 
Since  nature  teaches  them  to  groan, 

Let  grace  teach  me  to  sing. 

I  see  my  friends,  I  taste  my  meat, 

I'm  free  for  mine  employ  ; 
But  when  I  do  enjoy  my  God, 

Then  I  myself  enjoy: 
Lord,  thou  dost  keep  me  on  my  feet, 

Direct  me  in  thy  ways, — 
0  crown  thy  gift  of  health  with  grace, 

And  turn  it  to  thy  praise. 

The  Moderate  Enquirer  Resolved. 

'itten  in  the  behalf  of  the  brethren,  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  Truth,  by  W.  C. 

(Continued  from  page  130.) 

[t  appears  by  Sewel's  history  that  this  tract 
3  written  by  William  Caton,  in  the  year  1657. 
was  probably  extensively  circulated  by  our 
ly  Friends  during  the  times  of  persecution — as 
passed  through  several  editions.  Parts  of  it 
re  been  transcribed  in  the  belief  that  they 
uld  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  instructive  to 
le  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

Enq.  It  is  very  true,  the  scriptures  are  much 
:sted  by  disputers,  but  pray  thee  tell  me,  what 
these  people  hold  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  It 
•eported  they  deny  them,  is  that  true  ? 
Res.  No,  they  do  not  deny  them,  but  do  read 
1  peruse  them  above  all  books ;  and  they  do 
rm  that  they  are  able  to  make  a  man  wise  unto 
nation,  through  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
ey  also  hold  them  to  be  a  true  declaration  of 
ise  things  which  were  most  surely  believed 
ong  the  saints  of  old.  And  further,  they  say 
it  the  Holy  Scripture  was  written  for  their 
ming,  that  they  through  patience  and  comfort 
the  scripture,  should  have  hope.  This  with 
ch  more  they  affirm  of  the  scripture,  the  life 
which  they  witness  manifested  in  them. 
Enq.  All  this  is  good ;  but  is  there  any  man 
v  that  hath  the  same  spirit  the  Apostles  had, 
is  the  same  light,  life  and  power  now  to  be  en- 
ed  which  the  saints  in  former  ages  witnessed  ? 
Lies.  I  tell  thee,  whosoever  have  not  the  same 
rit  by  which  the  apostles  were  guided  and  led, 
y  are  none  of  His  whom  the  apostles  served 
1  owned  to  be  their  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  Jesus 
riat,  who  is  the  same  to-day,  yesterday  and 
3ver,  and  they  that  are  His,  of  His  fold  and  of 
i  priesthood,  they  have  unity  in  His  light,  in 
ich  the  apostles  had  fellowship ;  and  they  are 

and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit  that  revealed 
ags  which  had  been  hid  from  all  ages  and 
lerations  unto  the  apostles  and  saints,  and  they 

preserved  in  that  power  which  gave  the  saints 
tory  over  the  world,  and  they  live  in  the  life  of 


immortality  which  was  made  manifest  in  the  saints 
of  old,  so  that  the  same  light,  life,  spirit  and 
power  is  now  made  manifest  among  the  saints ; 
and  to  the  truth  of  this  these  people  can  set  their 
seals,  who  are  made  partakers  of  the  same  accord- 
ing to  their  measure. 

Enq.  Hath  not  every  one  of  them  received 
according  to  their  ability,  and  are  they  not  in 
several  states  and  conditions  ? 

Res.  Yea,  some  of  them  have  received  one 
talent,  some  two,  some  five,  and  they  boast  not  of 
that  which  they  have,  because  they  have  received 
it  from  Him  who  is  the  giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift.  Their  conditions  are  also  divers,  for 
there  are  fathers,  young  men  and  babes  among 
them  ;  and  some  there  are  who  do  not  yet  witness 
the  birth  brought  forth,  which  is  begotten  by 
the  Immortal  Word  of  life.  Now  he  that  is  the 
strongest  among  them  will  bear  with  the  weakest, 
and  he  that  is  the  greatest  among  them  will  be- 
come servant  to  the  least;  and  when  one  among 
them  is  overtaken  with  a  fault,  they  that  are 
spiritual  do  restore  such  an  one  with  the  spirit  of 
meekness;  for  sometimes  they  that  are  weak  among 
them  do  that  which  the  witness  of  God  in  them 
alloweth  not,  and  to  the  witness  they  consent, 
which  convinceth  them  of  the  evil  that  they  do 
through  weakness,  which  their  soul  hates ;  and  a 
law  in  their  members  they  find  which  warreth 
against  the  law  of  their  mind,  by  which  they  are 
sometimes  brought  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin, 
so  that  they  cry  out  as  Paul  did  in  his  warfare, 
"0  wretched  man  that  I  am,"  &c.  Yet  herein 
they  find  comfort,  that  with  their  minds  they  serve 
the  law  of  God,  though  with  their  flesh,  in  which 
no  good  thing  dwelleth,  the  law  of  sin.  These 
are  such  as  are  not  yet  come  through  the  law,  nor 
to  the  end  of  the  warfare,  but  find  daily  the  flesh 
lusting  against  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  against 
the  flesh. 

Enq.  Well,  is  not  that  a  good  condition  ?  Did 
ever  any  saint  come  further  in  this  life?  Or  are 
any  of  these  people  made  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
by  any  other  law  ? 

Res.  The  time  of  the  warfare  must  be  known 
and  passed  through  by  as  many  as  come  to  be 
made  free  thiough  Him  who  is  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness'  sake,  and  he  that  is  faithful  to 
the  Lord  in  the  Light  which  brings  to  the  war- 
fare, the  same  will  bring  him  through  the  warfare, 
yea,  to  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus, 
by  which  some  of  the  people  are  made  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death  ;  and  this  the  saints  wit- 
nessed, in  whom  the  righteousness  of  the  law  was 
fulfilled;  through  which  they  are  come  unto  Him 
who  is  the  end  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  by 
whom  they  are  made  free  from  the  law,  that  being 
dead  wherein  they  were  held,  and  they  become 
dead  to  it  by  the  body  of  Christ  which  was  made 
a  curse  for  them  to  redeem  them  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  so  that  now  they  are  no  more  under 
the  law  but  under  grace. 

Enq.  But  what,  do  they  expect  to  be  perfect 
or  free  from  sin  in  this  life  1  What  ground  have 
they  for  this  in  scripture  ? 

Res.  That  which  is  perfect  is  manifested  in 
them,  and  by  that  they  wait  to  be  perfected,  for 
perfection  is  that  which  they  earnestly  press  after 
and  have  hope  to  attain  unto  the  fulness  of  it ; 
for  they  do  believe  that  God  would  not  command 
and  require  that  of  men,  which  could  not  possibly 
be  attained.  And  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  they  hope 
to  be  cleansed  from  all  sin,  that  being  thoroughly 
sanctified  and  cleansed  with  the  washing  of  water 
through  the  Word,  they  might  be  presented  to 
Him  a  glorious  people,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle 
or  any  such  thing  ;  but  that  they  might  be  holy 
and  perfected  forever.    But  this  seems  incredible 


to  many  who  are  not  yet  come  to  the  godly  sorrow 
for  sin  that  workctn  repentance,  but  these  people, 
whose  eyes  the  Lord  hath  opened,  do  see  a  possi- 
bility in  the  thing,  and  they  arc  not  without  faith 
but  that  they  shall  obtaiu  it,  and  therefore  they 
go  on  unto  it;  and  will  proceed  if  the  Lord  permit, 
who  hath  manifested  that  in  them  which  is  per- 
fect, by  which  He  will  bring  them,  and  hath 
brought  some  of  them,  to  the  perfection  of  purity, 
and  to  the  beauty  of  holiness,  where  hallelujah  is 
sung  unto  the  Most  High. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Friends  Freedmen  Association 
Elizabeth  Pennock  writes  from  Yorktown,  Va. 
12th  mo.  16th,  1867. 

I  have  sat  down  to  beg,  and  so  let  mo  tell  thee 
the  immediate  cause.  For  several  days  it  has  been 
snowing  fast  and  steadily;  most  unexpectedly  the 
storm  came  upon  us  after  a  warm  Indian  summer- 
like  spell  and  the  people  in  the  camp  were  not  at 
all  prepared  in  the  matter  of  wood.  I  know  many 
of  them  could  not  have  been,  even  had  they  known 
of  the  coming  of  the  storm,  for  they  have  no 
means  of  providing  anything  ahead  ;  but  they  arc 
suffering  now.  It  was  too  bad  to  have  school  to- 
day and  so  I  spent  the  morning  in  a  tour  through 
the  camp,  and  the  sights  I  saw  there  would  make 
any  one  who  had  a  good  fire,  feel  renewed  grati- 
tude for  the  blessing.  R.  S.  Dennis  and  I  have 
done  what  we  could,  "  but  what  is  that  among  so 
many  !"  I  suppose  I  visited  20  or  25  families, 
and  found  them  in  the  most  forlorn  plight  possi- 
ble. So  many  depend  on  the- wood  they  can  chop 
and  pick  up  and  "  tote"  from  the  woods,  and  that 
means  of  supply  is  entirely  cut  off  now,  for  they 
cannot  possibly  walk  two  or  three  miles  through 
this  drifted  snow,  and  when  they  get  to  the  woods 
all  available  wood  is  covered  up.  Now  would  it 
not  be  possible  for  thee  to  beg  us  a  little  money  ; 
even  a  few  dollars  would  be  most  thaukfully 
hailed  both  by  these  poor  people  and  by  me.  I 
did  dread  exceedingly  going  out  among  them 
this  morning,  for  I  could  do  so  little  to  relieve 
their  wants,  but  I  knew  it  was  not  the  plan  to  let 
them  freeze  at  our  very  door,  as  it  were,  and  know 
nothing  about  them,  so  I  went. 

One  old  auntie  said,  "She  had  the  last  stick 
on  the  fire,  if  she  was  going  to  eternity  the  next 
minute,"  that  was  her  way  of  showing  me  it  was 
certainly  the  truth  she  spoke.  I  found  very  many 
who  had  borrowed  a  stick  or  two,  and  had  no  idea 
where  the  next  would  come  from.  Several  were 
burning  their  fences,  and  others  pulling  down  the 
slabs  from  the  sides  of  their  houses,  already  very 
leaky,  and  one  poor  old  "  granny"  burnt  her  bed- 
stead yesterday.  They  all  seemed  very  glad  to 
see  me,  and  it  went  to  my  heart  to  think  how  lit- 
tle I  could  do  for  them.  One  old  auntie  said, 
"  I  have  just  been  prayin'  to  God  that  I  might 
see  Miss  Lizzie,  and  now  here  you  is;  it  must 
have  been  the  Almighty  that  sent  you."  Another 
poor  woman,  well  on  to  100  years,  who  has  only  a 
little  grandson  living  with  her,  had  not  om  tttck 
of  wood  all  yesterday,  cold  as  it  was — this  morning 
she  had  begged  two  sticks  from  a  neighbor,  truly 
a  neighbor  in  the  Bible  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
there  with  only  the  earth  for  floor,  and  not  a 
single  comfort  save  those  two  sticks  of  W'.'od,  she 
was  thanking  God  for  being  so  good  to  her.  She 
says  she  believes  He  never  will  fail  her  in  times 
of  trouble.  Oh  I  cannot  tell  one  half  I  saw,  but 
it  was  sad,  very  sad.  If  any  of  you  can  do  even 
a  little  to  help  us,  please  do  it,  and  your  bounty 
shall  be  used  conscientiously  and  carefully.  I 
think  I  know  that  it  will  not  be  misplaced  or  un- 
timely.   Last  winter  we  had  quite  a  large  fund 
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for  such  emergencies,  but  we  have  not  a  dollar 
now.  We  caD  buy  wood  as  it  stands  piled  up  in 
the  woods  for  $1.50  per  cord,  and  Baylor  can  haul 
it  with  the  mule  team. 


For  "  The  Friend.' ' 

In  the  New  Bedford  Mercury,  from  which  the 
editor  of  "  The  Friend"  made  the  quotations 
given  in  the  last  number,  I  found  the  following 
dream,  which,  whether  dreamed  when  awake  or 
asleep,  conveys  a  lesson  that  Friends  have  need 
to  give  attention  to,  before  it  is  too  late,  and  seek 
Best  Wisdom  to  guide  them  in  solving  the  diffi- 
culty it  presents.  It  appears  to  be  narrated  by 
one  not  a  member  of  our  religious  Society,  but  who 
sees  to  what  end  its  differences  in  faith  are  tending. 

"  Some  weeks  since,  before  I  had  heard  of  the 
Friends'  Sabbath  School  Conference,  recently  in 
session  in  this  city,  I  had  a  dream,  in  relating 
which  I  will  '  nothing  extenuate  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice,'  but  tell  the  dream  as  in  my 
sleep  'twas  told  to  me. 

"  I  thought  as  I  slept,  that  it  was  Sabbath  af- 
ternoon, and  that  I  would  attend  divine  service 
at  the  Friends'  meeting  house  on  Spring  Street. 
Approaching  the  meeting  house  at  the  appointed 
hour  for  the  usual  service,  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
voiees  attuned  to  vocal  music,  and  upon  entering, 
I  saw  the  Sabbath  scholars  with  their  teachers 
all  standing,  and  with  a  large  assemblage  of  men 
and  women  Friends  closing  the  school,  by  singing 
some  selections  from  singing  books  such  as  are 
ussed  in  other  meeting  houses,  not  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  this, 
and  taking  a  seat  in  the  gallery,  awaited  further 
developments.  Presently  the  meeting  arranged 
itself  for  the  afternoon  service,  and  I  noticed, 
particularly,  that  the  younger  Friends,  and  those 
who  were  dressed  in  gay  attire,  took  the  '  rising 
seats,'  and  occupied  the  body  of  the  house,  while 
the  elder  Friends,  and  those  more  sedate,  occupied 
the  seats  in  the  '  gallery.'  After  a  short  silence, 
a  discussion  was  commenced  upon  the  propriety 
of  introducing  the  more  modern  forms  of  worship, 
and  including,  as  devotional  exercises,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  The  affirmative  was  advo- 
cated with  much  vehemence  by  the  younger  peo- 
ple and  those  of  gay  attire,  who  very  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  music  as  a  means  of  devel- 
oping the  christian  character,  and  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  church.  Presently  I  felt  con- 
strained to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
expression,  and  addressing  myself  to  those  about 
me,  exhorted  them  to  hold  fast  to  the  tenets  of 
the  founders  of  the  Society;  and  though  it  might 
be  a  cross  to  sit  in  silent  meetings  and  wear  plain 
clothes,  still  it  were  better  thus,  than  to  disregard 
not  only  their  own  teachings,  but  to  entirely,  by 
and  by,  lose  sight  of  the  example  and  precepts  of 
Fox,  Barclay,  Penn  and  a  host  of  other  good  men 
who  have  in  latter  days  lived  and  died  in  the  true 
Quaker  faith.  Others  followed,  and  the  discussion 
was  closed  by  a  Friend  whom  I  will  not  mention, 
who  spoke  feelingly  upon  the  subject,  and  referred 
to  those  who  had  by  their  example  and  teachings 
tended  to  promote  discord  rather  than  harmony 
among  Friends  ;  and  expressed  most  emphatically 
his  determination  to  stick  to  the  old  forms  as 
taught  by  the  founders  of  the  Society,  hoping  the 
time  would  come  when  others  of  whom  he  spoke 
would  see  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  that  with 
the  wisdom  of  age  they  would  be  willing  to  qui- 
etly listen  to  their  own  inward  teachings,  trusting 
they  would  yet  receive  the  true  light,  and  follow 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  in  the  same  spirit  as 
did  those  old  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  church, 
whose  example  it  should  be  their  choicest  pride 
to  emulate." 


From  "  The  American  Friend." 

From  Walnut  Ridge. 

Carthage,  Ind.,  11th  mo.  22nd,  1867. 

Eds.  American  Friend. — I  gladly  accept  your 
invitation  to  write  an  account  of  the  "  revival"  in 
the  limits  of  Walnut  Ridge  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  of  its  extension  into  other  neighborhoods, 
especially  because  I  know  many  distorted  and  ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  it  have  been  circulated  far 
and  near,  but  when  I  come  to  put  my  hand  to  the 
task  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  determine  where  and 
when  the  work  commenced.  I  shall  state  the 
course  of  it  as  it  appeared  to  human  observation, 
hoping  and  praying  that  I  may  be  preserved  from 
giving  even  a  coloring  to  anything  that  is  not 
strictly  consistent  with  the  pure  truth. 

There  is  a  school  house  called  Temperance  Hall, 
about  seven  miles  north-west  of  Walnut  Ridge,  at 
which  some  of  our  members,  including  a  minister 
and  some  elders,  with  others,  had  been  holding 
"  tract-readings"  at  various  times  during  the  past 
summer,  and  at  which  also  a  few  persons,  none  of 
them  ministers,  representing  three  or  four  religious 
denominations,  were  in  the  practice  of  meeting 
occasionally,  if  not  weekly,  for  the  purpose  of 
prayer.  About  the  first  of  Tenth  month  last,  the 
invitation  was  extended  to  some  praying  people 
somewhat  more  remote  than  those  who  had  been 
attending,  to  come  and  help  keep  up  the  meetings, 
as  they  seemed  to  be  in  a  dwindling  condition. 
On  Fifth-day  evening,  Tenth  month  10th,  two 
Friends  who  had  not  attended  the  meetings  pre- 
viously held  went,  and  found  but  two  others  pre- 
sent, and  the  house  not  lighted.  After  waiting 
some  time  and  discussing  the  subject  together,  they 
decided  to  light  the  house,  read  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  wait  awhile  together.  Soon  two  women 
came,  one  of  whom  said  her  husband,  (who  had 
generally  opened  the  prayer-meetings,)  was  away 
from  home,  but  had  exacted  from  her  a  promise 
to  endeavor  to  keep  up  the  meetings  during  his 
absence.  In  a  sense  of  great  weakness  the  meet- 
ing was  opened,  this  woman  and  two  other  per- 
sons engaging  in  fervent  prayer,  that  their  neigh- 
bors might  more  of  them  be  led  to  take  an  interest 
in  such  matters,  and  that  the  whole  community 
might  be  awakened  to  a  just  sense  of  their  depen- 
dence upon  God,  and  their  lost  condition  without 
a  Saviour.  This,  lam  told,  was  the  drift  of  all  the 
prayers  that  evening.  There  were  nine  persons 
present,  and  they  seemed  to  have  been  surprised  at 
the  comfort  and  strength  with  which  they  were 
favored.  Somebody  had  the  courage  to  appoint  a 
meeting,  to  be  held  on  First-day  evening  follow- 
ing- When  the  time  came,  there  were  very  few 
in  attendance  who  had  ever  prayed  publicly,  and 
none  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  opening  and  conducting  the  exercises  of 
a  meeting. 

A  considerable  number  of  apparently  thought- 
less and  giddy  young  people  being  present,  an 
earnest  and  faithful  young  man  feeling  the  weight 
of  the  new  and  solemn  duty  devolving  upon  him, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  services  com- 
menced. After  they  had  been  some  time  engaged 
in  prayer  and  exhortation,  a  young  woman  who 
had  been  educated  as  a  Methodist,  and  had  pro- 
fessed an  interest  in  religion,  but  had  lapsed  into 
indifference  and  carelessness,  arose  and  acknowl- 
edged that  she  had  been  struggling  with  conviction 
ever  since  she  had  read  the  tract,  "Now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time,"  at  a  meeting  in  the  summer,  express- 
ed her  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  her  desire  to  serve 
Him,  and  asked  the  prayers  of  her  friends,  or  some- 
thing to  this  effect.  She  was  soon  followed  by  a 
young  man  in  similar  exercise,  who  has  had,  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
not  sincere,  but  was  hired  by  another,  who  wished 


to  witness  the  effect  on  the  audience.  Since  he  h 
sought  in  sincerity,  and  found  the  reward  of  peao 
he  has  returned  the  money.  About  the  san 
time,  a  young  man,  a  member  of  our  Society,  u 
der  deep  conviction,  kneeled  and  began  to  c 
mightily  to  God  for  the  pardon  of  his  sir 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  case  of  sui 
conviction  and  penitence  as  was  termed  "  mour 
ing,"  and  as  the  meetings  progressed,  causi 
scats  to  be  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  sue 
in  order  that  their  friends  might  find  them,  ai 
pray  over  and  encourage  them.  Stimulated  ai 
strengthened  by  this  evidence  that  their  praye 
were  heard,  those  concerned  in  the  meetings  i 
solved  to  continue  them  night  after  night,  whi 
the  Lord  seemed  so  graciously  to  own  them,  at 
they  were  held  with  increasing  interest  at  t 
school  house  a  week. 

The  meetings  having  entirely  outgrown  the  c 
pacity  of  the  school  house,  some  were  anxious 
have  them  held  in  a  Methodist  meeting  houf 
Gilboa,  near  by,  while  others  feared  they  wou| 
thus  lose,  in  some  degree,  the  character  of  unij 
meetings,  and  with  this  their  power.  They  we 
moved,  however,  without  apparent  detrimet 
Some  of  the  same  Friends  who  had  held  the  Tk 
readings,  and  some  others  attended  the  meetinl 
irregularly,  and  participated  in  the  services  in  the:  [ 
The  young  Friends  and  children  becoming  deep: 
interested,  attended  in  large  numbers,  going  . 
companies  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  in  farm  wagot, 
frequently  holding  intensely  interesting  prayi 
meetings  on  the  road,  so  that  a  number  of  the 
realized  that  "being  in  the  way,  the  Lordm; 
them."  About  the  close  of  the  second  week  ! 
the  meetings,  several  elders  and  other  Frieni 
being  in  attendance,  mindful  of  the  flock  oVj 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  oversee  j 
and  finding  that  a  large  majority  of  those  term: 
"  seekers"  and  "  mourners,"  were  members  wi  j 
them,  were  weightily  impressed  with  a  sense  ] 
duty  of  the  church  towards  its  children.  One 
our  ministers,  who  had  a  minute  liberating  her 
religious  service  abroad,  and  to  appoint  some  meij 
ings  near  home,  had  been  impresed,  she  km; 
not  why,  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  hasten  homtj 
few  days  before,  and  had  attended  some  of  t 
meetings.  A  meeting  was  appointed  in  her  nai 
for  the  young  people,  to  be  held  at  Walnut  Rid  j 
on  First-day  evening,  Tenth  month,  27th,  whi 
was  largely  attended  by  our  own  members  a  t 
those  who  had  been  attending  the  union  meetiDj 

This  meeting  soon  assumed  that  character,  a  | 
abundant  evidence  was  seen  that  the  hand  of  t 
Lord  was  in  it.    It  had  been  apparent  during  1 1 
Scripture  school  and  morning  meeting,  which  h  [ 
been  seasons  of  unusual  interest,  that  many  of  c  j 
young  people  had  experienced  a  great  change,  a 
that  a  number  of  others  were  under  deep  conv 
tion.    At  the  close  of  this  meeting  a  few  mom 
ers,  mostly  young  men,  lingered,  and  with  th< 
some  sympathising  and  praying  friends,  who 
gether  wrestled  earnestly  for  the  blessing  for  t 
or  three  hours,  when  all  were  ready  to  go  on  th 
way  rejoicing.  I  allude  to  these  cases  particular 
not  only  because  they  were  the  first  of  the  kind 
our  meeting  house,  but  also  because  some  of  th 
were  very  remarkable  in  the  various  stages  of  & 
viction  and  agonizing  crying  unto  the  Lord,  a: 
in  the  striking  evidence  that  He  inclined  His  ( 
and  heard  their  cry,  and  has  since  deigned  to  u 
some  of  those  whom  He  then  enabled  to  sing  I 
praises,  by  wonderful  manifestations,  to  labor 
the  salvation  of  others. 

The  revival  being  thus  legally  inaugurated 
our  meeting  house,  other  meetings  were  appoi 
ed  by  general  consent,  and  the  work  has  gone 
gloriously.    Some  things  have  been  done,  it 
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3,  that  seemed  to  shock  the  nerves  of  some  dear 
ends,  who  tremble  for  the  "  Ark  of  Quaker 
,"  in  which  all  their  hopes  of  salvation  seem  to 
3m  barked,  yet  I  have  faith  that  it  will  be  able 
weather  the  storm.  If  it  is  not,  I  should 
nsel  that  it  be  shipped  tenderly  on  the  "  Old 
p  Zion,"  that  thus  we  might  make  all  sure 
r  members  conduct  themselves  in  all  our  meet 
3  very  much  as  Friends  are  accustomed  to  do, 
the  exercises  are  much  distributed  over  the 
iting,  many  seeming  earnest  to  "  thrust  in  the 
de  and  reap/'  seeing  the  abundant  evidence 
t  "  the  harvest  is  ripe."  There  has  never  been 
ymn  sung  in  one  of  our  regular  meetings  to  my 
iwledge.  Great  openness  being  manifested  by 
er  denominations,  and  our  working  members 
tning  to  have  been  clothed  with  renewed 
iDgth  and  earnestness,  they,  with  large  num- 
3  of  our  "  new  converts,"  have  co-operated  in 
3ing  union  meetings  in  various  places,  in  all 
rhich  the  Divine  blessing  seems  to  crown  their 
irs. 

?he  great  work  is  going  on,  also  in  Spiceland, 
rsville  and  other  places.  May  the  Lord  con- 
le  to  pour  out  abundantly  of  His  good  Spirit 
n  the  children  of  men,  and  may  His  word  go 
iccomplishing  that  to  which  He  has  sent  it; 
His  work  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes,  and 
r  all  who  have  tasted  of  the  goodness  of  the 
d  be  established,  strengthened  and  settled  in 
fear  and  love  of  Him.       Daniel  Clark. 


For  "The  Friend." 

e  Quaker  Garb— Obedience  in  Little  Things, 
t  is  a  lamentable  fact  to  many  faithful  Friends, 
|  there  should  be  those  in  our  Society,  and 
l  some  who  seem  to  be  somewhat — being 
led  in  the  foremost  rank — who  have  been 
uaded  by  the  great  deceiver  and  foe  of  man 
ccount  the  testimony  in  respect  to  dress  and 
ress — purchased  and  maintained  through  suf- 
3g,  and  ever  held  dear  by  this  religious  So- 
y — as  of  too  little  importance  to  be  at  all 
irded  in  the  great  work  of  christian  redemption, 
believe  far  other.  And  would  here  express 
conviction,  that  it  is  only  through  obedience 
he  day  of  small  things — through  self-denial 
taking  up  of  our  daily  cross  to  any  and  every 
g  that  is  of  the  world,  or  that  the  carnal  mind 
take  pleasure  in — that  we  can  grow  in  faith, 

holiness,  or  in  stature  in  the  incorruptible 
h  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  is  a  striking  passage 
me  of  the  Apocryphal  writings,  which  we 
eve  will  be  sadly  verified  concerning  all  such 
lithlessly  subject  themselves  to  the  reprehen- 
:  "  He  that  contemneth  small  things  shall 
by  little  and  little."    Our  divine  Lawgiver's 

words  are  very  apposite  to  the  same  grave 
:  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least, 
ithful  also  in  much  ;  and  he  that  is  unjust  in 
east,  is  unjust  also  in  much."    The  apostle 

exhorteth  those  addressed  in  his  day :  "Dearly 
ved,  I  beseech  you  as  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
lin  from  fleshly  lusts  that  war  against  the 
."  And  afterwards,  seek,  to  turn  from  "  the 
'ard  adorning" — be  the  conformity  to  the 
d  what  it  may — to  "  that  which  is  not  cor- 
ible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
t,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price." 
bat  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  does  require 
ie  small  cattle  of  our  burnt  offerings,"  and 

all  the  tithes — those  of  mint,  anise  and 
min,  no  less  than  the  "  weightier  matters" — 
Id  be  brought  into  His  storehouse,  is  proved 

the  fact  that  no  one  has  risen  to  eminence, 
1  the  stability  of  a  faithful  standard  bearer  in 
Society,  who  has  ignored  these  apparently 
1  and  insignificant  offerings;  or  who  has  not 


in  this  respect  as  well  as  others,  been  made  willing 
to  be  made  a  fool  for  His  sake  whose  first  lessons 
are  humiliation,  contrition,  abasement,  and  self- 
denial  ;  who  Himself  wore  the  seamless  garment ; 
and  whose  language  through  His  prophet  is : 
H  Gather  my  saints  together  unto  me,  even  those 
who  have  made  a  covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice," 
in  whatever  particular  it  be  called  for. 

While  we  fully  believe,  that  nothing  short  of 
whole-hearted  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  can  transform  any,  or  set 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  we  claim  that 
this  law  hath  respect  no  less,  as  has  been  observed, 
to  the  smaller  tithes,  than  to  the  larger.  And 
that  nothing  can  justly  be  accounted  small,  that 
tends  to  meeken  and  humble  the  heart  unto  the 
reception  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  cometh 
not  with  observation;  that  prepares  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  faithful  and  true  Witness;  or  for 
our  acceptance  in  an  eternity  of  endless  joy  and 
rest  and  peace. 

J ohn  Barclay,  who  it  appears  had  been  dressing  in 
conformity  to  the  flesh-pleasing  spirit  ef  this  world, 
and  who  wrote  from  a  true  and  living  experience, 
declares  :  "  With  regard  to  my  present  dress,  and 
outward  appearance,  it  is  evident  there  is  much 
to  alter.  That  dress,  from  which  my  forefathers 
have,  without  good  reason  and  from  improper 
motives  departed,  to  that  dress  I  must  return  : 
that  simple  appearance,  now  become  singular, 
which  occasioned  and  still  continues  to  occasion 
the  professor  of  the  Truth,  suffering  and  contempt, 
the  same  must  I  also  take  up,  and  submit  to  the 
consequences  thereof.  Some  may  object  to  this, 
as  if  it  were  improperly  'taking  thought ;'  but 
I  differ  from  them,  not  in  the  rule  itself  about 
the  anxiety  bestowed  on  clothing,  but  about  the 
application  of  that  rule.  It  is  right,  if  the  vain 
customs,  folly  and  fashion  of  this  world,  have 
insinuated  themselves  into  any  branch  of  our 
daily  conduct,  to  eradicate  them,  with  every  one 
of  their  useless  innovations,  whatever  trouble, 
anxiety  or  persecution  it  may  cost  us.  But  after 
we  have  once  broken  our  bonds,  we  shall  find  a 
freedom  from  anxiety,  trouble  or  thought,  about 
our  apparel,  far  surpassing  the  unconcern  and 
forgetfulness  which  seems  to  deaden  the  spiritual 
eye  and  apprehension  of  the  slave  of  custom." 
On  the  same  subject  we  are  pleased  to  meet  with 
the  following  concurrent  testimony  from  the 
printed  journal  of  Hannah  Backhouse,  viz  :  "  I 
am  an  enemy  to  costume  for  the  sake  of  costume  ; 
but  I  am  also  persuaded  that  if  we  bear  a  consis- 
tent testimony  against  that  which  springs  from 
vanity,  decking  the  person  with  ornaments  and 
changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  changing  for  the 
sake  of  fashion,  we  must  fall  into  a  very  simple 
manner  of  dressing,  and  that  very  much  of  a 
uniform  one,  with  the  exception  of  those  real 
improvements  that  tend  both  to  ease  and  health, 
and  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  conformity  to 
the  world  for  the  sake  of  conformity.  In  following 
such  a  line  of  conduct,  it  is  self-evident  that  we 
must  differ  from  the  majority.  But  as  truth  and 
righteousness  have  never  yet  been  supposed  to  be 
with  the  multitude,  common  usage  is  no  argument 
for  the  christian  ;  and  if  we  differ  from  others  by 
a  consistent  testimony  againstornamentand  change 
of  fashion,  we  must  become  singular,  and  it  is  this 
singularity  which  marks  us  Friends ;  and  what 
we  think  founded  on  right  principles  for  ourselves 
must  also  be  so  for  our  children.  This  is  the  rea- 
sonable view  I  take  of  our  peculiarity  of  dress. 
Simplicity  and  absence  of  ornament  is  undoubt- 
edly a  christian  requirement ;  but  the  church  may 
have  requirings  in  one  state  of  mankind  that 
might  not  be  necessary  for  her  in  another.  Were 
the  world  not  to  lie  in  wickedness,  as  we  know 


it  does,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  protection 
that'thc  mark  of  being  a  Friend  is  now  known  to 
be,  both  to  our  young  men  and  young  women.  I 
am  sure  I  would  not  lay  any  bonds  upon  our  dear 
young  people  but  those  of  the  gospel ;  but  I  do 
believe  that  the  more  submissive  they  are  to  these 
the  more  they  will  value  the  principles  and  pe- 
culiar practices  of  the  Society."  The  writer  of 
this,  was  witness  to  much  remorse  and  suffering 
in  the  prospect  of  death,  occasioned  by  a  disregard, 
or  want  of  faithful  maintenance  of  this  important 
testimony.  The  individual  alluded  to,  in  much 
godly  sorrow  for  her  deviation  from  the  narrow 
way,  asked  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  and,  with  her 
own  hand,  cut  all  the  ruffles,  and  lace,  and  unne- 
cessary trimming  from  her  wearing  apparel.  And 
moreover  said,  she  would  willingly  wear  sackcloth 
along  the  street,  if  thereby  the  peace  of  mind  she 
coveted,  could  but  be  obtained.  The  painful, 
humiliating  experience  likewise  of  the  author  on 
this  interesting  subject,  is  too  well  remembered 
not  to  cause  sensations  of  fear  and  sorrow,  when 
hearing  this  subjugating,  yet  indispensable  disci- 
pline of  the  cross  made  light  of,  and  by  some 
almost  ignored  in  this  refined,  and  liberal  minded 
age.  In  yielding  to  what  was  believed  to  bo  a 
divine  requisition,  in  respect  both  to  dress  and 
address,  and  in  which  clearly  callcd-for  sacrifice, 
no  by-way  nor  high-way,  nor  self-sought  substi- 
tute of  any  kind  could  be  found,  the  individual 
well  remembers  that  if  the  right  hand  or  the  right 
eye  had  been  demanded,  or  would  have  answered 
instead,  it  would  at  once  have  been  yielded  as  the 
less  trying,  because  less  suffering  and  self-abasing 
sacrifice. 

(To  be  continued.) 

If  a  man  cannot  find  ease  within  himself,  it  is 
to  little  purpose  to  seek  it  anywhere  else. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  28,  1867. 


The  readers  of  "The  Friend"  will  find  in  the 
columns  of  the  present  number,  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editors  of  the  American  Friend,  published 
at  Richmond,  Indiana,  by  Daniel  Clark,  who,  we 
believe,  is  assistant  clerk  of  Indiaua  Yearly 
Meeting.  It  purports  to  give  some  account  of 
the  "Revival  Meetings"  now,  and  for  some  time 
past,  held  among  the  members  of  our  religious 
Society  in  some  parts  of  that  Yearly  Meeting. 

Various  reports  of  these  meetings  and  the  ex- 
traordinary scenes  enacted  in  them,  have  reached 
Friends  here,  many  of  which,  we  cannot  but 
hope,  are  exaggerated  ;  but  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  facts  narrated  in  this  communication, 
as  well  as  to  others  received  through  equally  re- 
liable channels,  showing  that  these  meetings,  with 
their  "mourners"  benches,  their  prayings,  \c, 
&c,  are  much  more  befitting  the  faith  and  prac- 
tices of  the  highly  respected  society  of  Methodists, 
than  they  are  consistent  with  the  principles  and 
testimonies  of  Friends. 

Judging  by  what  is  communicated  in  a  letter 
received  from  a  member  of  Iudiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, the  picture  drawn  by  Daniel  Clark  gives  but 
a  faint  outline  of  what  frequently  takes  place  at 
these  "  revival"  meetings,  exciting  wonder,  not 
merely  that  some  "  tremble  for  the  Ark  of  Qua- 
kerism," but  that  any  should  give  them  counte- 
nance and  support,  and  yet  profess  to  be  Friends. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  having  entered  into 
correspondence  with  one  or  more  of  the  Methodist 
"  Conferences,"  has  >o  opened  the  way  for  amal- 
gamation of  the  members  of  the  respective  bodies, 
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and,  in  many  places  they  have  become  so  mixed 
in  their  First-day  and  "  mission  schools,"  that 
there  is  great  danger  of  the  characteristics  of 
Friends,  and  of  their  meetings  beiDg  altogether 
lost  in  several  parts  of  the  West. 

Quakerism  undoubtedly  "  will  be  able  to  weather 
the  storm,"  be  there  many  or  few  adhering  to  it, 
but  how  sad  for  so  many  professing  it,  who  are 
braving  the  danger  of  making  shipwreck  of  faith 
and  a  good  conscience,  while  thinking  to  "  ship  it 
tenderly"  on  board  what  they  choose  to  call  the 
"  old  ship  Zion." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — On  the  22d  the  alarm  caused  by  the  Fenians 
in  England  was  subsiding,  but  the  government  was  still 
taking  precautionary  measures  to  guard  against  expect- 
ed movements  of  these  deluded  people. 

The  last  dispatch  received  from  Massowah  reports  that 
the  British  expedition  against  Abyssinia  had  reached  a 
place  called  Senape,  where  water  was  plenty,  and  the 
natives  friendly. 

The  authorities  having  received  information  that  a 
quantity  of  nitro- glycerine  had  been  secreted  at  New- 
castle, by  supposed  Fenians,  the  sheriff  with  a  large 
police  force,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  concealment  in 
order  to  remove  it.  While  thus  engaged  the  substance 
exploded  with  a  tremendous  detonation,  causing  the 
death  of  a  number  of  persons.  The  Sheriff  and  Town 
Surveyor  were  both  killed.  In  view  of  the  Fenian  out- 
rages in  England,  and  to  prevent  their  repetition  by 
summary  measures,  the  Cabinet  has  determined  to  ask 
Parliament  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  On 
the  18th  inst.,  Gladstone  made  a  speech  in  Chester 
county,  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
ascribe  the  existence  of  Fenianism  to  England's  wretch- 
ed mismanagement  and  misgovernment  of  Ireland. 

The  Paris  press  has  been  placed  under  a  more  rigor- 
ous censorship.  A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  says,  the 
policy  agreed  upon  between  France  and  Austria  on  the 
Eastern  question,  if  persisted  in  will  imperil  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  Belgium,  Holland  and  Switzerland, 
have  been  invited  to  join  France  in  a  customs  union. 
The  first  named  is  said  to  have  declined  on  the  ground 
that  she  has  already  concluded  a  military  and  commer- 
cial alliance  with  Prussia.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
France  has  largely  increased.  The  bill  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  French  army  has  been  before  the  Senate. 
Its  adoption  is  urged  on  the  ground  that  such  a  measure 
is  necessary  on  account  of  the  German  situation  and 
the  revolutionary  aspect  of  Italy.  It  was  subsequently 
approved  by  a  majority  in  both  chambers. 

A  long  and  angry  debate  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  terminated  on  the  21st  inst.  The  policy  of  the 
government  on  the  Roman  question  was  condemned  by 
a  majority  of  two. 

The  new  constitution  of  Austria  has  been  promulgated 
throughout  the  empire  by  Imperial  decree. 

Advices  from  Japan  announce  that  the  ports  of  Yeddo 
and  Osaca  will  be  thrown  open  to  foreigners  for  settle- 
ment and  commerce,  on  the  29th  of  First  month,  1868. 

The  Mexican  Congress  was  opened  at  Mexico  on  the 
8th  inst.,  and  President  Juarez  read  his  message  in  per- 
son. He  refers  in  a  complimentary  manner  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  during  the  late  struggle,  and 
declares  that  all  treaties  with  European  powers  are  at 
an  end.  The  most  important  part  of  the  message  is  the 
surrender,  by  Juarez,  into  the  hands  of  the  Congress,  of 
all  the  extraordinary  powers  he  had  assumed.  A  private 
letter  from  Minister  Romero  to  a  friend  in  Washington 
says:  "  I  find  matters  here  in  a  very  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. I  think  we  are  now  going  to  have  permanent 
peace,  and  to  consolidate  our  government.  There  is 
some  opposition  to  President  Juarez,  but  it  will  not  em- 
barrass the  government  very  much." 

Later  details  of  the  recent  battles  on  the  Parana,  re- 
present that  Lopez,  the  Paraguayan  general,  after  his 
first  successes,  was  attacked  by  the  allies  and  defeated 
with  a  heavy  loss  of  men. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  23d  says,  that  the  governments 
of  France  and  Italy  have  commenced  negotiations  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  Convention  between  them  respect- 
ing Rome,  with  the  understanding  that  any  agreement 
they  may  arrive  at  in  the  matter  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  approval  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe. 

In  consequence  of  the  adverse  vote  in  the  House  of 
Deputies,  the  members  of  the  Italian  Cabinet  have  ten- 
dered their  resignations. 

On  the  23d,  Consols  were  quoted  at  92  9-16,  in  Lon- 
don. U.  S.  5-20's,  71  J.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market 
was  dull.    Uplands,  7  3-16d.;  Orleans,  1  7-16d.  Bread- 


stuffs  dull.    Red  western  wheat,  13s.  Id.  per  100  lbs. 

California,  15s.  3d. 

United  States. — Congress. — A  bill  to  prohibit  all 
further  sales  of  public  lands,  except  as  provided  for  in 
the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  The 
bill  to  exempt  cotton  from  taxation  has  not  yet  been 
finally  acted  upon  in  the  Senate,  where  it  has  been 
strongly  opposed  by  some  Senators. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill,  intro- 
duced by  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  which  modifies 
the  Reconstruction  acts  so  that  a  simple  majority  of 
votes  cast  for  or  against  a  State  constitution  may  affirm 
or  reject  such  constitution.  A  bill  declaring  that  no 
officer  of  the  army,  cashiered  or  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice by  general  court-martial,  formally  approved  by  the 
proper  reviewing  authority,  shall  ever  be  re-appointed 
to  the  military  service  except  by  a  re-appointment,  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  was  passed,  yeas  116;  nays  34. 
On  the  20th  Congress  adjourned  to  1st  mo.  6th,  1868. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  262.  Of  consump- 
tion, 44  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  23  ;  old  age,  9. 

The  Exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ending  6th  mo.  30th,  1867,  amounted  to  $334,474,118. 

The  Tax  on  Whiskey. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House,  trans- 
mitted to  that  body  a  communication  showing  the 
amount  of  tax  collected  on  distilled  spirits,  from  which 
it  appears  that  in  1863  the  revenue  in  round  numbers 
was  $3,230,000  ;  in  1864,  $28,500,000;  in  1865,  $16,- 
000,000  ;  in  1866,  $29,200,000,  and  in  1867,  $28,300,000. 
Of  the  last  named  sum  New  York  paid  in  round  num- 
bers $5,500,000;  Ohio,  $5,450,000;  Illinois,  $3,789,000. 
It  is  believed  the  tax  is  not  collected  on  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whiskey  made  in  the  country. 

The  South. — The  recent  report  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  for  North  Carolina  states,  that  there  are  sixty 
thousand  negro  children  in  that  State,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand of  whom  have  been  attending  school  during  the 
past  year.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  poor  white  children  in  North  Carolina,  but  no 
such  proportion  of  these  go  to  school.  In  fact,  seven- 
tenths  of  them  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Mayor  Horton,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  has  been  tried  for 
a  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill  in  the  case  of  Charles 
Johnson,  a  negro,  who  was  banished  by  him  from  the 
city.  The  mayor  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $250. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  agent  in  Louisiana  reports 
that  the  number  of  laborers  of  all  classes,  male  and 
female,  in  that  State  is  294,000,  and  the  aged  and  help- 
less 196,000. 

The  State  Treasurer  of  Georgia  refuses  to  pay  money 
for  the  expenses  of  the  reconstruction  Convention,  say- 
ing that  he  is  bonded  not  to  pay  out  any  of  the  public 
moneys  except  on  warrants  drawn  by  the  Governor. 
No  application  has  yet  been  made  to  Governor  Jenkins. 

General  A.  C.  Gillem  has  been  detailed  by  General 
Ord  to  proceed  to  Washington,  and  represent  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War  the  starving  condition 
of  the  freedmen  in  a  large  number  of  the  counties  in 
Mississippi,  owing  to  the  ruin  and  bankruptcy  of  the 
cotton  planters,  and  the  absence  of  corn  or  the  means 
to  buy  it  with. 

Earthquakes. — On  the  18th  inst.,  distinct  shocks  of 
earthquakes  were  felt  in  portions  of  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  York. 
In  some  localities  the  tremor  of  the  earth  was  sufficient 
to  cause  great  alarm.  Earthquakes,  though  unusual  in 
that  section  of  country,  are  not  unprecedented.  The 
great  earthquake  in  1755,  which  destroyed  the  city  of 
Lisbon,  was  felt  along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  where 
it  threw  down  chimneys,  injured  houses,  and  opened 
fissures  in  the  ground. 

Railroad  Disaster. — On  the  17th  a  terrible  calamity 
befel  a  train  on  the  Lake  Shore  road,  between  Cleve- 
land and  Buffalo.  When  near  Angola,  the  two  rear 
passenger  cars  were  thrown  off  the  track  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  flange  of  awheel,  and  rolled  over  an  embank- 
ment. One  of  them  fell  a  distance  of  fifty  feat,  and 
caught  fire  from  the  stove.  It  is  stated  that  out  of  fifty 
passengers  only  two  escaped,  the  rest  being  burned  to 
death.  A  large  number  of  persons  were  also  seriously 
injured. 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  23d  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold  133  a 
33\.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  112|;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  108; 
ditto.  10-40,  5  per  cents,  101$.  Superfine  State  flour, 
$8.40  a  $9.20.  Shipping  Ohio,  $9.85  a  $10.75;  St. 
Louis,  extra,  $12.40  a  $16.  Chicago  spring  wheat,  No. 
3,  $2.22.  Oats,  84  a  85  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.39. 
Cotton,  15^  a  \Q\  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour, 
$7.50  a  $8.25;  extra,  $9  a  $10.50;  family  and  fancy 
brands,  $12  a  $14.    Prime  red  wheat,  $2.50  a  $2.55. 


California  wheat,  $3.20.  Rye,  $1.75.  Old  yellow  c< 
$1.42  a  $1.43;  new  western,  $1.32  a  $1.33.  Oato,  7 
78  cts.  Clover-seed,  $7  a  $7.75.  Timothy,  $2.5 
$2.60.  Flaxseed,  $2.45.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  I 
cattle,  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard,  reached  2100  he 
Extra  brought  9J  a  10  cts.  per  lb.  gross;  fair  to  gc 
7  a  9  cts.,  and  common  4  a  6  cts.  About  6000  sh 
sold  at  4  a  5£  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs,  $9.50  a  $1C 
per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore. — Prime  red  wheat, 
a  $2.70.  Corn,  $1.25  a  $1.28.  Oats,  75  a  78  . 
Cincinnati. — No.  1  red  wheat,  $2.50.  New  corn,  in 
ear,  80  a  83  cts.  Oats,  65  a  67  cts.  Rye,  $1.58  a  $1 
Dressed  hogs,  $7.75  a  $8.50.  Chicago. — No.  1  spr 
wheat  $1.90;  No.  2,  $1.83.  New  corn,  82  cts.  O 
54  cts.  St.  Louis.—  Wheat,  $2.60  a  $2.85  for  pr 
to  choice.    Corn,  85  a  90  cts.    Oats,  68  a  70  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received,  through  Nathan  Hall,  from  the  memben 
Harrisville  Preparative  Meeting,  Ohio,  $50,  for  I 
Freedmen. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  t 
charge  of  the  Farm  and  Farm-house  at  Westtown 
the  25th  of  the  Third  month  next. 

Early  application  is  desirable,  and  may  be  made  t 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester  P.  O.,  Pa. 
John  Benington,  Glen  Mills  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Joshua  B.  Pusey,  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Jacob  Roberts,  Paoli  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Twelfth  mo.  18th,  1867. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  su 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Ca 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  t 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Ph 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ,  I 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phils 


FRIENDS' ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPI  ) 

Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.Wortb  I 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  maffl 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  ( 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street, PI 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  20th  of  11th  month,  1867,  James  E.  W  ", 
in  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  member™ 
overseer  of  Plymouth  Monthly  and  Particular  Mee  4 
Ohio.  Upright  in  his  conversation  and  dealings,  a  ,  1 
example  to  his  family  and  friends,  meek  and  unasi  I- 
ing  in  his  manner  and  deportment,  a  diligent  atte  I 
of  meetings,  and  concerned  to  support  the  precious  ■ 
trines  and  testimonies  in  their  purity  and  simplicit  m 
upheld  by  our  worthy  predecessors  in  the  Truth.  !;l 
after  being  taken  sick,  he  remarked  that  he  did  not  1 
that  evidence  of  acceptance  which  he  desired,  i  m 
time  afterward  said  to  his  wife,  he  felt  very  pool  Id 
destitute  as  to  any  good;  seemed  earnestly  concern 'm 
know  his  calling  and  election  made  sure,  and  freque  jm 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  was  enabled  to  r  | 
plicate  for  ability  to  work  out  his  soul's  salvation  h 
fear  and  trembling  before  the  Lord  ;  and  also  to  i  M 
cede  for  his  dear  family  and  friends,  that  they  mig  |n 
found  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  their  great  and  |»I 
change.  He  was  favored  to  attain  to  a  state  of  pea  jjl 
resignation,  wherein  he  could  say  he  had  no  will  c  lis 
own,  but  desired  his  Heavenly  Father's  will  mig  j'8 
done.  Near  the  close  he  supplicated  that  the  ™ 
might  be  near  and  be  his  support  through  the  dark  \  m 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  after  which  he  passed  aw  m 
a  sweet  and  peaceful  frame  of  mind. 

 ,  on  the  2d  instant,  Mary  R.  Fisher,  a  be  |sd 

member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  ii  M 
81st  year  of  her  age.  She  was  ever  ready  to  vis  &8 
sick  and  afflicted,  and  her  warm,  generous  and  sv  *• 
thizing  nature,  led  her  to  "  rejoice  with  them  th  lo 
rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep."  Altb  5j 
suddenly  called,  it  is  believed  her  "  lamp  was'trii  9» 
and  burning,"  and  that  she  has  entered  into  rest. 
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An  Epistle  to  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  137.) 

ecretly  he  shall  raise  up  a  continual  fretting 
uish  amongst  his  enemies,  one  against  another; 
bat  being  vexed  and  tormented  inwardly,  they 
1  seek  to  make  each  other  miserable,  and  de- 
t  therein  for  a  little  season.    And  then  the 
railer  must  be  prevailed  over,  and  the  digger 
he  pit  must  fall  therein  ;  and  the  confidence 
;  men  have  had  one  in  another  shall  fail,  and 
7  will  beguile  and  betray  one  another,  both  by 
isel  and  strength.    And  as  they  have  banded 
nselves  to  break  you,  whom  God  hath  gather 
so  shall  they  band  themselves  one  against 
iher,  to  break,  to  spoil,  and  destroy  one  another; 
through  the  multitude  of  their  treacheries, 
credit  or  belief,  upon  the  account  of  their 
mn  engagement  shall  fail  ;  so  that  few  men 
1  count  themselves,  or  what  is  their's,  safe  in 
hand  of  his  friend,  who  hath  not  chosen  his 
ty  and  friendship  in  the  pure  light  of  the  un 
igeable  Truth  of  God.    And  all  the  secret 
isels  of  the  ungodly  shall  be  brought  to  nought 
etimes  by  the  means  of  some  of  themselves, 
sometimes  by  impossibilities  lying  in  their 
,  which  shall  make  their  hearts  fail  of  ever 
implishing  what  they  have  determined  :  and 
lis  state  shall  men  fret  themselves  for  a  season, 
shall  not  be  able  to  see  the  hand  that  turns 
nst  them,  but  shall  turn  to  fight  against  one 
g,  and  another,  and  a  third  thing,  and  shall 
ger,  and  reel  in  counsel  and  judgment,  as 
iken  men  that  know  not  where  to  find  the  way 
;st;  and  when  they  do  yet  stir  themselves  up 
nst  the  holy  people,  and  against  the  holy  cove- 
!  of  light,  and  them  that  walk  in  it,  they  shall 
the  more  be  confounded ;  for  these  shall  be 
ed  with  a  little  help,  which  all  the  ungodly 
I  not  hinder  them  of,  to  wit,  the  secret  arm  of 
Lord,  maintaining  their  cause,  and  raising  up 
tness  in  the  very  hearts  of  their  adversaries 
lead  their  innocency,  Isa.  8.    And  this  shall 
e  them  yet  the  more  to  vex  themselves,  and 
)  through  hard  bestead.    For  when  they  shall 
upward  to  their  religion,  to  their  power, 
:y,  or  preferments,  or  friendships,  or  whatso- 
else  they  had  trusted  in,  and  relied  upon, 
shall  have  cause  to  curse  it.  And  when  they 
downwards  to  the  effects  produced  by  all 
3  things;  behold,  then  trouble,  and  horror, 
vexation  takes  hold  on  them,  and  drives  them 
larkness;  and  having  no  help  but  what  is 


earthly,  and  being  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
mighty  overturning  power  of  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, they  shall  despair,  and  wear  out  their 
days  with  anguish.  And  besides  all  this,  the 
terrible  hand  of  the  Lord  is,  and  shall  be  openly 
manifested  against  this  ungodly  generation,  by 
bringing  grievous  and  terrible  judgments  and 
plagues  upon  them,  tumbling  down  all  things  in 
which  their  pride  and  glory  stood,  and  overturn- 
ing even  the  foundations  of  their  strength ;  yea, 
the  Lord  will  lay  waste  the  mountain  of  the  un- 
godly, and  the  strength  of  the  fenced  city  shall 
fail :  and  when  men  shall  say,  we  will  take  refuge 
in  them,  Nahum,  iii.  12,  13,  they  shall  become 
but  a  snare,  and  there  shall  the  sword  devour : 
and  when  they  shall  say  we  will  go  into  the  field, 
and  put  trust  in  the  number  and  courage  of  our 
soldiers,  they  shall  both  be  taken  away;  and  this 
evil  also  will  come  of  the  Lord,  and  his  hand  will 
be  stretched  out  still,  and  shall  bring  confusion, 
ruin  upon  ruin,  and  war  upon  war;  and  the  hearts 
of  men  shall  be  stirred  in  them,  and  the  nations 
shall  be  as  waters  into  which  a  tempest,  a  swift 
whirlwind  is  entered  ;  and  even  as  waves  swell  up 
to  the  dissolution  one  of  another,  and  breaking 
one  of  another ;  so  shall  the  swellings  of  people 
be.  And  because  of  the  hardship  and  sorrow  of 
those  days,  many  shall  seek  and  desire  death  rather 
than  life. 

Ah  !  my  heart  relents,  and  is  moved  within  me, 
in  the  sense  of  these  things,  and  much  more  than 
I  can  write  or  declare,  which  the  Lord  will  do  in 
the  earth,  and  will  also  make  haste  to  accomplish 
among  the  sons  of  men,  that  they  may  know  and 
confess,  that  the  Most  High  doth  rule  in  the 
kingdoms  of  men,  and  pulleth  down  and  setteth 
up  according  to  his  own  will.  And  this  shall 
men  do,  before  seven  times  pass  over  them,  and 
shall  be  content  to  give  their  glory  unto  him  that 
sits  in  heaven. 

But,  oh  !  Friends,  while  all  these  things  are 
working  and  bringing  to  pass,  repose  ye  yourselves 
n  the  munition  of  that  rock,  that  all  these  shak- 
ings shall  not  move ;  even  in  the  knowledge  and 
feeling  of  the  eternal  power  of  God,  keeping  you 
ubjectly  given  up  to  his  heavenly  will,  and  feel 
it  daily  to  kill  and  mortify  that  which  remains  in 
any  of  you,  which  is  of  this  world  ;  for  the  worldly 
part  in  any,  is  the  changeable  part,  and  that  is  up 
and  down,  full  and  empty,  joyful  and  sorrowful, 
as  things  go  well  or  ill  in  the  world.  For  as  the 
Truth  is  but  one,  and  many  are  made  partakers  of 
ts  spirit,  so  the  world  is  but  one,  and  many  are 
partakers  of  the  spirit  of  it;  and  so  many  as  do 
partake  of  it,  so  many  will  be  straitened  and  per- 
plexed with  it;  but  they  who  are  single  to  the 
Truth,  waiting  daily  to  feel  the  life  and  virtue  of 
it  in  their  hearts,  these  shall  rejoice  in  the  midst 
of  adversity.  These  shall  not  have  their  hearts 
moved  with  fear,  nor  tossed  with  anguish,  because 
of  evil  tidings,  Psal.  cxii.  7,  8.  Because  that 
which  fixeth  them,  remains  with  them.  These 
shall  know  their  entrance  with  the  bridegroom, 
and  so  be  kept  from  sorrow,  though  his  coming  be 
with  a  noise.  And  when  a  midnight  is  come  upon 
man's  glory,  yet  they  being  ready  and  prepared, 
it  will  be  well  with  them ;  and  having  a  true  sense 


of  the  power  working  in  themselves,  they  cannot 
but  have  unity  and  fellowship  with  the  works  of 
it  in  the  earth,  and  will  not  at  all  murmur  against 
what  is,  nor  wish  nor  will  what  is  not  to  be  ;  these 
will  be  at  rest  till  the  indignation  passeth  over, 
and  these  having  no  design  to  carry  on,  and  no 
party  to  promote  in  the  earth,  cannot  possibly  be 
defeated  nor  disappointed  in  their  undertakings. 

And  when  you  see  divisions  and  parties,  and 
rendings  in  the  bowels  of  nations,  and  rumors 
and  tempests  in  the  minds  of  people,  then  take 
heed  of  being  moved  to  this  party  or  to  that  party, 
or  giving  your  strength  to  this  or  that,  or  counsel- 
ling this  way  or  that  way;  but  stand  single  to  the 
Truth  of  God,  in  which  neither  war,  rent  nor 
division  is.  And  take  heed  of  that  part  in  aoy  of 
you,  which  trusts  and  relies  upon  any  sort  of  the 
men  of  this  world,  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity  ; 
for  the  same  party  will  bring  you  to  suffer  with 
them,  in  the  time  of  their  adversity,  which  will 
not  be  long  after;  for  stability  in  that  ground 
there  will  be  none.  But  when  they  shall  say, 
come  join  with  us  in  this  or  that,  remember  you 
are  joined  to  the  Lord  by  his  pure  spirit,  to  walk 
with  him  in  peace  and  in  righteousness  ;  and  you 
feeling  this,  this  gathers  out  of  all  bustlings,  and 
noises,  and  parties,  and  tumults,  and  leads  you  to 
exalt  the  standard  of  Truth  and  righteousness,  in 
an  innocent  conversation,  to  see  who  will  flow 
unto  that.  And  this  shall  be  a  refuge  for  many 
of  the  weary,  tossed  and  afflicted  ones  in  those 
days,  and  a  shelter  for  many,  whose  day  is  not  yet 
over. 

So  dearly  beloved  Friends  and  brethren,  who 
have  believed  and  known  the  blessed  appearance 
of  the  Truth,  let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  at 
any  of  these  things.  Oh  !  let  not  the  things  that 
are  at  present,  nor  things  that  are  yet  to  come, 
move  you  from  steadfastness,  but  rather  double 
your  diligence,  zeal  and  faithfulness  to  the  cause 
of  God.  For  they  that  know  the  work  wrought 
in  themselves,  they  shall  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
yea,  though  the  fig-tree  fail,  and  the  vine  bring 
not  forth,  and  the  labour  of  the  olive-tree  ceaseth, 
and  the  fields  yield  no  meat,  and  sheep  be  cut  off 
from  the  fold,  and  there  be  no  bullocks  in  the  stall, 
yet  then  mayest  thou  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  sing 
praises  to  the  God  of  thy  salvation.  Hab.  3. 

And  how  near  these  days  are  to  this  poor  nation, 
few  know ;  and  therefore  the  cry  of  the  Lord  is 
very  loud  unto  its  inhabitants,  through  his  ser- 
vants and  messengers,  that  they  would  prize  their 
time  while  they  have  it,  lest  they  be  overturned, 
wasted  and  laid  desolate  before  they  are  aware, 
and  before  destruction  come  upon  them,  and  there 
be  no  remedy,  as  it  hath  already  done  upon  many. 

Oh  !  London,  London  !  that  thou  and  thy  rulers 
would  have  considered,  and  barkened  and  heard, 
in  the  day  of  thy  warnings  and  invitations,  and 
not  have  persisted  in  thy  rebellion,  till  the  Lord 
was  moved  against  thee,  to  cut  off  the  thousands 
and  multitudes  from  thy  streets,  and  the  pressing 
and  thronging  of  people  from  thy  gates,  and  then 
to  destroy  and  ruin  thy  streets  also,  and  lay  deso- 
late thy  gates,  when  thou  thoughtest  to  have  re- 
plenished them  again. 

And,  oh  !  saith  my  soul,  that  thy  inhabitant* 
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would  yet  be  warned  and  persuaded  to  repent  and 
turn  to  the  Lord,  by  putting  away  every  one  the 
evil  that  is  in  their  hearts,  against  the  Truth  in 
yourselves,  and  against  those  that  walk  in  it,  be- 
fore a  greater  desolation  and  destruction  overtake 
you. 

Oh  !  what  shall  I  say  to  prevail  with  London, 
and  with  its  inhabitants  !  The  Lord  hath  called 
aloud,  he  hath  roared  out  of  Zion  unto  them,  but 
many  of  them  have  not  hearkened  at  all,  nor  con- 
sidered at  all. 

Well,  oh,  my  friends !  (and  thou,  oh  my  soul !) 
return  to  your  rest,  dwell  in  the  pavilion  of  the 
house  of  your  God  and  my  God,  and  shelter  your- 
selves under  the  shadow  of  his  wings,  where  ye 
shall  be  witnesses  of  his  doings,  and  see  his  strange 
act  brought  to  pass,  and  shall  not  be  hurt  there- 
with, nor  dismayed. 

Oh,  my  friends  !  in  the  bowels  of  dear  and  ten- 
der love  have  I  signified  these  things  unto  you, 
that  ye  might  stand  armed  with  the  whole  armor 
of  God,  clothed  in  righteousness,  and  your  feet 
shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace, 
and  freely  given  up  in  all  things  to  the  disposing 
of  the  Lord,  who  will  deliver  us,  not  by  might, 
nor  by  sword,  nor  spear,  but  by  his  own  eternal 
invisible  arm,  will  he  yet  save  us  and  deliver  us, 
and  get  himself  a  name,  by  preserving  of  us.  And 
we  shall  yet  live  to  praise  Him,  who  is  worthy  of 
glory,  of  honor,  and  renown,  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  to  the  setting  of  the  same,  now  and  for 
ever,  amen,  amen,  saith  my  soul. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Candle-Fish. 

Few  parts  of  the  world  are  so  abundantly  pro- 
vided in  their  season,  with  valuable  fish,  as  the 
north-western  coast  of  North  America.  The  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  salmon  family  are  there  in 
great  profusion,  and  appear  to  furnish  to  the  In- 
dian tribes  residing  in  those  parts  a  large  portion 
of  their  subsistence.  From  "  The  Naturalist  in 
British  Columbia,"  we  take  the  following  account 
of  the  capture  of  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  salmon 
species,  the  Candle-fish,  or  Eulachon,  as  it  is 
termed  by  the  natives,  (Salmo  Pacificus,  of 
Richardson.) 

"The  moon,  near  its  full,  creeps  upward  from 
behind  the  hills  ;  stars  one  by  one  are  lighted  in 
the  sky — not  a  cloud  flecks  the  clear  blue.  The 
Indians  are  busy  launching  their  canoes,  prepar- 
ing war  against  the  candle-fish,  which  they  catch 
when  they  come  to  the  surface  to  sport  in  the 
moonlight.  As  the  rising  moon  now  clears  the 
shadow  of  the  hills,  her  rays  slant  down  on  the 
green  sea,  just  rippled  by  the  land-breeze.  And 
now,  like  a  vast  sheet  of  pearly  nacre,  we  may  see 
the  glittering  shoals  of  the  fish — the  water  seems 
alive  with  them.  Out  glides  the  dusky  Indian 
fleet,  the  paddles  stealthily  plied  by  hands  far  too 
experienced  to  let  a  splash  be  heard.  There  is 
not  a  whisper,  not  a  sound,  but  the  measured 
rhythm  of  many  paddlers,  as  the  canoes  are  sent 
flying  towards  the  fish. 

"To  catch  them,  the  Indians  use  a  monster 
comb  or  rake,  a  piece  of  pinewood  from  six  to 
eight  feet  long,  made  round  for  about  two  feet  of 
its  length,  at  the  place  of  the  hand-grip;  the  rest 
is  flat,  thick  at  the  back,  but  thinning  to  a  sharp 
edge,  into  which  are  driven  teeth  about  four 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  apart.  These  teeth  are 
usually  made  of  bone,  but,  when  the  Indian  fishers 
can  get  sharp-pointed  iron  nails,  they  prefer  them. 
One  Indian  sits  in  the  stern  of  each  canoe  to  pad- 
dle it  along,  keeping  close  to  the  shoal  of  fish  ; 
another,  having  the  rounded  part  of  the  rake  firmly 
fixed  in  both  hands,  stands  with  his  face  to  the 
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bow  of  the  canoe,  the  teeth  pointing  sternwards. 
He  then  sweeps  it  through  the  glittering  mass  of 
fish,  using  all  his  force,  and  brings  it  to  the  sur- 
face teeth  upwards,  usually  with  a  fish  impaled, 
sometimes  with  three  or  four  upon  one  tooth. 
The  rake  being  brought  into  the  canoe,  a  sharp 
rap  on  the  back  of  it  knocks  the  fish  off,  and  then 
another  sweep  yields  a  similar  catch. 

"It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  rapidly  an  Indian 
will  fill  his  canoe  by  this  rude  method  of  fishing. 
The  dusky  forms  of  the  savages  bend  over  the 
canoes,  their  brawny  arms  sweep  their  toothed 
sickles  through  the  shoals,  stroke  follows  stroke 
in  swift  succession,  and  steadily  the  canoes  fill 
with  their  harvest  of  4  living  silver.'  When  they 
have  heaped  as  much  as  this  frail  craft  will  safely 
carry,  they  paddle  ashore,  drag  the  boats  up  on 
the  shelving  beach,  overturn  them  as  the  quickest 
way  of  discharging  cargo,  relaunch,  and  go  back 
to  rake  up  another  load.  This  labour  goes  on 
until  the  moon  has  set  behind  the  mountain-peaks 
and  the  fish  disappear,  for  it  is  their  habit  rarely 
to  come  to  the  surface  except  in  the  night.  The 
sport  over,  we  glide  under  the  dark  rocks,  haul 
up  the  canoe,  and  lie  before  the  log-fire  to  sleep 
long  and  soundly. 

"  The  next  labour  is  that  of  the  squaws,  who 
have  to  do  the  curing,  drying,  and  oil-making. 
Seated  in  a  circle,  they  are  busy  stringing  the 
fish.  They  do  not  in  any  way  clean  them,  but 
simply  pass  long  smooth  sticks  through  their 
eyes,  skewering  on  each  stick  as  many  as  it  will 
hold,  and  then  lashing  a  smaller  piece  transversely 
across  the  ends,  to  prevent  the  fish  from  slipping 
off  the  skewer.  This  done,  next  follows  the  dry- 
ing, which  is  generally  achieved  in  the  thick 
smoke  at  the  top  of  the  sheds,  the  sticks  of  fish 
being  there  hung  up  side  by  side.  They  soou  dry, 
and  acquire  a  flavor  of  wood-smoke,  wtiich  helps 
also  to  preserve  them.  No  salt  is  used  by  Indians 
in  any  of  their  systems  of  curing  fish. 

"  When  dry,  the  candle-fish  are  carefully  packed 
in  large  frails  made  from  cedar-bark  or  rushes, 
much  like  those  one  buys  for  a  penny  at  Billings- 
gate ;  then  they  are  stowed  away  on  high  stages 
made  of  poles,  like  a  rough  scaffolding.  This  pre- 
caution is  essential,  for  the  Indian  children  and 
dogs  have  an  amiable  weakness  for  eatables ;  and 
as  lock-and-key  are  unknown  to  the  redskins,  they 
take  this  way  of  baffling  the  appetites  of  the  in- 
corrigible pilferers.  The  bales  are  kept  until  re- 
quired for  winter.  However  hungry  or  however 
short  of  food  an  Indian  family  may  be  during 
summer-time,  it  seldom  will  break  in  upon  the 
winter  '  cache.' 

"  I  have  never  seen  any  fish  half  as  fat  and  as 
good  for  Arctic  winter-food  as  these  little  candle- 
fish.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  broil  or  fry  them, 
for  they  melt  completely  into  oil.  Some  idea  of 
their  marvellous  fatness  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact,  that  the  natives  use  them  as  lamps  for  light- 
ing their  lodges.  The  fish,  when  dried,  has  a 
piece  of  rush-pith,  or  a  strip  from  the  inner  bark 
of  the  cypress-tree  (Thuja  gigantea,')  drawn 
through  it,  a  long  round  needle  made  of  hard 
wood  being  used  for  the  purpose  ;  it  is  then  light- 
ed, and  burns  steadily  until  consumed.  I  have 
read  comfortably  by  its  light ;  the  candlestick, 
literally  a  stick  for  the  candle,  consists  of  a  bit  of 
wood  split  at  one  end,  with  the  fish  inserted  in  the 
cleft. 

"These  ready-made  sea-candles  —  little  dips 
wanting  only  a  wick  that  can  be  added  in  a  minute 
— are  easily  transformed  by  heat  and  pressure  into 
liquid.  When  the  Indian  drinks  instead  of  burn- 
ing them,  he  gets  a  fuel  in  the  shape  of  oil,  that 
keeps  up  the  combustion  within  him,  and  which 
is  burnt  and  consumed  in  the  lungs  just  as  it  was 


by  the  wick,  but  only  gives  heat.    It  is  by  |> 
mere  chance  that  myriads  of  small  fish,  in  obel.  i 
ence  to  a  wondrous  instinct,  annually  visit  !(  i 
northern  seas,  containing  within  themselves  I  ! 
the  elements  necessary  for  supplying  light,  h<j 
and  life  to  the  poor  savage,  who,  but  for  tli  | 
must  perish  in  the  bitter  cold  of  the  long  dre  ,r 
winter. 

"As  soon  as  the  Indians  have  stored  away  \i 
full  supply  of  food  for  the  winter,  all  the  im 
subsequently  taken  are  converted  into  oil.  If  ■ 
stroll  down  to  the  lodges  near  the  beach,  we  sl|jfl 
see  for  ourselves  how  they  manage  it.  The  jfl 
reserved  for  oil-making  have  been  piled  in  he  m 
until  partially  decomposed ;  five  or  six  fires  m 
blazing  away,  and  in  each  fire  are  a  numbeiM 
large  round  pebbles,  to  be  made  very  hot.  I 
each  fire  are  four  large  square  boxes,  made  frS 
the  trunk  of  the  pine-tree.  A  squaw  carefuB 
piles  in  each  box  a  layer  of  fish  about  three  dell, 
and  covers  them  with  cold  water.  She  then  pii'l 
five  or  six  of  the  hot  stones  upon  the  layers  r 
fish,  and  when  the  steam  has  cleared  away,  call, 
fully  lays  small  pieces  of  wood  over  the  stoni  ] 
then  more  fish,  more  water,  more  stones,  m!J 
layers  of  wood,  and  so  on,  until  the  box  is  fill)  : 
The  oil- maker  now  takes  all  the  liquid  from  t  ■ 
box,  and  uses  it  over  again  instead  of  water 
filling  another  box,  and  skims  the  oil  off  as  it  flo 
on  the  surface. 

"A  vast  quantity  of  oil  is  thus  obtained;  ofl 
as  much  as  seven  hundredweight  will  be  made 
one  small  tribe.    The  refuse  fish  are  not  yet  dcu 
with,  more  oil  being  extractible  from  them.  Bu! 
against  the  pine-tree  is  a  small  stage,  made  . 
poles,  very  like  a  monster  gridiron.    The  reft! 
of  the  boxes,  having  been  sewn  up  in  porous  ma 
is  placed  on  the  stage,  to  be  rolled  and  pressed 
the  arms  and  chests  of  Indian  women ;  and  the  i 
thus  squeezed  out  is  collected  in  a  box  plac 
underneath. 

"  Not  only  has  Nature,  ever  bountiful,  sent 
abundance  of  oil  to  the  redskin,  but  she  actua( 
provides  ready-made  bottles  to  store  it  away  : 
The  great  seawrack,  that  grows  to  an  immetj  L 
size  in  these  northern  seas,  and  forms  submari,  I. 
forests,  has  a  hollow  stalk,  expanded  into  a  co ,  U 
plete  flask  at  the  root-end.    Cut  into  lengths  j  L 
about  thee  feet,  these  hollow  stalks,  with  t  j 
bulb  at  the  end,  are  collected  and  kept  wet  ue 
required  for  use.    As  the  oil  is  obtained,  it: 
stored  away  in  these  natural  quart-bottles,  l 
rather  larger  bottles,  for  some  of  them  hold  thi  , 
pints. 

"  Some  fifty  years  ago,  vast  shoals  of  eulach  |  | . 
used  regularly  to  enter  the  Columbia;  but  t 
silent  stroke  of  the  Indian  paddle  has  now  giv  j, 
place  to  the  splashing  wheels  of  great  steame: 
and  the  Indian  and  the  candle-fish  have  vanish  i 
together.  From  the  same  causes  the  eulachon  h  j  . 
also  disappeared  from  Puget's  Sound,  and  is  n<  j 
seldom  caught  south  of  latitude  50°  N." 

Ivory. — We  read  that  artificial  ivory  is  n( 
being  made  in  France,  from  a  paste  of  papii 
mache  and  gelatin.    Balls  formed  of  this  mat 
rial,  though  hardly  a  third  of  the  price  of  tho 
made  from  real  ivory,  are  yet  so  durable  ai  I 
elastic,  that  they  can  be  thrown  from  the  top 
the  house  on  to  the  pavement,  or  violently  strui  j  ! 
with  a  hammer,  without  injury.    With  this  sac 
paste,  to  which  the  name  of  Parisian  marble 
given,  among  other  things,  the  finest  and  mc 
complicated  molding  for  ceilings  can  be  made, 
capitals  of  columns  can  be  constructed  in  ai 
color,  so  as  to  resemble  the  most  valuable  marbl 
Sulphate  of  baryta  is  sometimes  added  to  give  I 
weight  and  a  pure  white  color. 
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The  Moderate  Enquirer  Resolved. 

itlen  in  the  behalf  of  the  brethren,  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  Truth,  by  W.  C. 

(Continued  from  page  141.) 

Snq.  How  do  these  people  understand  the 
pture  ?  Is  there  not  strife  and  contention 
>ng  them  about  the  meaning  of  it? 
tes.  By  the  same  Spirit  by  which  they  were 
ded  tbat  spoke  forth  the  scripture  do  these 
pie  understand  it ;  every  one  of  them  accord- 
to  their  measures  ;  and  the  Light  in  which 
y  walk  doth  give  them  the  same  understanding 
ihe  Holy  Scripture,  which  they  had  that  spoke 
h  the  scripture,  though  many  among  them  are 
rt  of  so  large  a  measure  as  the  authors  of  the 
ly  Scriptures  had;  yet  that  understanding 
ch  God  hath  given  them  by  His  holy  Spirit, 
ihe  same  which  holy  men  of  God  had,  in  its 
isurc,  so  that  they  are  far  from  striving  and 
tending  about  the  meaning  thereof  among 
mselves,  for  that  which  the  Light  opens  to  one 
ot  contradicted  by  them  that  are  in  the.  Light, 
therefore  they  are  at  peace  among  themselves 
in  unity  one  with  another. 
Snq.  Do  these  people  contemn  authority  as  is 
imonly  reported,  or  are  they  subject  to  the 
her  power  as  the  apostle  commandeth  us  to  be? 
tes.  That  authority  which  is  of  God  and  from 
n  they  do  not  contemn,  and  to  the  higher 
jer  their  souls  are  subject,  in  which  the  magis- 
;e  rules,  who  is  God's  minister,  and  of  this 
rer  to  which  their  soul's  are  subject  they  are 
afraid,  neither  are  they  subject  because  of 
ith  only,  but  also  for  conscience  sake. 
Dnq.  But  they  do  not  honor  magistrates  with 
hat  and  knee,  as  they  ought  to  be  honored, 
[  that  offends  magistrates  that  receive  honor 
of  another. 

ites.  'Tis  true  they  do  not  bow  before  them  as 
st  men  do,  neither  have  they  freedom  thereto, 

the  honor  that  pertains  to  a  magistrate  con- 
eth  not  in  such  trifling  things.  And  I  believe 
u  canst  not  produce  one  scripture  that  will 
ve  that  magistrates  ought  to  be  honored  with 

and  knee.  That  is  but  a  mere  compliment 
1  vanity,  a  foolish  fashion  of  the  world  which 
1  pass  away. 

Snq.  But  hark ;  it  is  said  of  them  that  they 
against  gospel  ministers,  and  are  great  railers 
,inst  ministers  and  their  maintenance.  Is  that 
e? 

Etes.  First  I  shall  show  thee  what  ministers 
I  ministry  they  own,  and  what  maintenance 
y  allow  of.  Secondly,  what  ministers  and 
nistry  they  disown,  and  what  maintenance  they 
not  approve  of. 

First,  such  as  are  endued  with  power  and  wis- 
n  from  on  high,  and  called  to  the  work  of  the 
riistry  immediately,  having  received  gifts  from 
m  who  formerly  gave  some  apostles,  some  pro- 
mts, some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfect- 
;of  the  saints,  and  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
ch  as  He  calleth  and  chooseth  who  abide  in 
s  doctrine  and  give  that  freely  which  they  have 
eived  freely:  such  these  people  do  own,  and 
lir  ministry.  But  railing  against  any  they  do 
iy,  and  ministers  that  are  so  called  and  qualified 
before  mentioned  they  do  esteem  very  highly 
their  works  sake,  and  allow  them  food  and 
ment  and  all  things  that  are  convenient;  and 
'ewith  are  these  ministers  contented,  even  with 
it  which  they  have  of  free  gift  from  those  unto 
om  they  minister  spiritual  things.  And  so  in 
e,  peace  and  unity  they  live  together. 
Secondly,  the  ministers  that  they  disown  are 
ih  as  run  when  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  them, 
I  do  feed  with  the  fat  and  clothe  with  the  wool, 


and  make  a  prey  upon  the  people,  *  *  *  who 
keep  people  ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  who  are  out  of  the 
life  of  that  which  they  preach  to  others.  By  whom 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  wrested  and  traded  withal; 
who  are  covetous,  proud,  heady  and  high  minded, 
who  preach  for  hire  and  divine  for  money,  the 
love  of  which  constraineth  them  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  that  will  not  give  them  money  or 
put  into  their  mouths  they  prepare  war  against, 
and  compel  them  by  suit  at  law,  and  thus  they 
rob  their  maintenance  from  poor  people,  whose 
goods  they  will  take  away  by  force.  Now  all  such 
greedy,  unreasonable,  pretended  ministers  and 
their  robbed  maintenance  these  people  do  deny 
and  disown. 

Enq.  How  comes  it  that  so  many  of  them  are 
cast  into  prison,  some  whipped,  and  others  ban- 
ished from  some  places  ? 

Res.  Thus  it  is,  many  of  them  have  been 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  go  to  steeple  houses  (which 
are  called  churches)  and  to  speak  unto  the  priest 
and  people  that  wbich  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
lay  upon  them  to  declare.  So  some  in  authority, 
being  then  present,  have  sent  them  to  prison  for 
disturbing  the  congregation,  as  they  said;  and  it 
may  be  have  caused  them  to  be  whipped ;  others 
because  they  could  not  pay  tythe  to  the  hireling 
priests,  because  they  could  not  swear,  because 
they  have  not  put  off  their  hats  before  magistrates, 
for  riding  above  five  miles  to  meeting  on  a  First- 
day,  for  speaking  a  few  words  in  a  street  or  market 
to  people  whom  they  have  exhorted  to  fear  the 
Lord,  and  for  such  like  things  as  these  are  the 
most  part  of  them,  if  not  all,  cast  into  prison. 
And  some  of  them  have  been  fined  for  standing 
covered  before  the  judge,  and  have  lain  above  a 
year  or  years  in  prison  for  non-payment  of  the 
fine,  and  some  of  them  have  been  banished  and 
sent  away  like  vagabonds  ;  and  more  favor  is  show- 
ed to  malefactors  by  many  in  authority  than  to 
them.  And  all  this  they  do  patiently  suffer  for 
righteousness'  sake. 

Enq.  In  their  buying  and  selling  how  do  they, 
are  they  of  as  many  woi'ds  as  other  men,  or  keep 
they  to  yea  and  nay  in  their  communications  ? 

Res.  To  yea  and  nay,  they  keep,  knowing  that 
whatsoever  is  more  cometh  of  evil.  And  when 
they  have  a  commodity  to  sell  they  set  a  reason- 
able price  for  it,  and  do  not  exact  upon  the  people. 
And  when  they  buy  a  commodity  they  proffer  a 
reasonable  price  for  it,  for  the  which  they  suppose 
the  party  may  well  afford  it,  and  that  which  they 
judge  to  be  the  value  of  the  thing,  and  so  in  a 
few  words  dispatcheth  ;  and  thus  they  abide  in 
the  doctrine  of  their  Lord,  who  said,  "Let  your 
yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  be  nay." 

Enq.  But  men  are  so  accustomed  to  many 
words  in  their  dealings  one  with  another,  that  I 
should  think  men  will  scarcely  meddle  with  them 
in  their  affairs,  if  they  will  abate  nothing  of  the 
price  which  they  first  set  on  their  commodity. 

Res.  'Tis  true  it  is  usual  among  men  to  utter 
many  needless  words  in  their  dealings,  and  to 
swear  many  grievous  oaths,  because  they  will  not 
trust  one  another;  but  it  is  not  the  manner  of 
these  people  to  do  so,  neither  have  they  freedom 
thereunto  in  the  least,  whereupon  some  of  their 
customers  have  absented  themselves  for  a  season 
and  have  made  trial  of  others,  but  not  finding 
such  fidelity  in  others  nor  such  just  and  upright 
dealings  by  them,  they  have  returned  to  this  peo- 
ple and  have  made  further  proof  of  them,  and 
have  found  their  commodity  to  be  good  and  sub- 
stantial and  well  worth  that  which  they  gave  for 
it.  Whereupon  they  have  brought  other  cus- 
tomers with  them,  and  acquainted  them  with  the 
condition  of  the  people,  that  they  would  have  bo 


much  as  they  ashed,  and  they  were  not  given  to 
many  words.  To  the  which  people  in  process  of 
time  have  well  condescended,  so  that  now  where 
they  are  known,  they  are  credited,  and  not  extra- 
ordinarily provoked  to  superfluity  of  words  by 
those  that  know  them.  And  so  they  come  to  use 
men  to  that  which  they  have  been  little  accus- 
tomed unto,  to  few  words  in  their  buying  and 
selling. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Henry  Kirk  White. 

(Continued  from  page  140.) 

Thus  his  plan  for  entering  college  was  for  the 
present  frustrated :  the  disappointment  was  a 
severe  one  :  but  he  was  enabled  to  bear  it,  as  per- 
mitted by  an  all-wise  Providence,  "  to  wean  him 
from  the  world."  "  Ode  to  Disappointment,"  one 
of  his  most  beautiful  pieces,  was  composed  in  the 
freshness  of  his  trial :  submission  to  the  will  of 
his  Heavenly  Father  is  exhibited  throughout  the 
poem,  but  it  shines  most  conspicuously  in  the  last 
line  : — 

"  I  only  bow  and  say,  my  God,  thy  will  be  done." 

He  had  now  lost  considerable  time,  having  for 
several  weeks  been  absent  from  his  employers  : 
and  as  he  was  determined  never  to  be  satisfied 
with  attaining  only  to  mediocrity  in  his  profession, 
he  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  increased 
assiduity.  He  would  read  till  one,  two,  and  even 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  :  then  throw  himself 
upon  his  bed  and  rise  at  five  to  resume  his  work  : 
not  unfrequently  the  whole  night  was  given  to 
study  :  his  anxious  family  foreseeing  the  effect 
such  a  course  would  have  upon  his  trail  system, 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  but  in  vain  :  neither 
entreaty,  nor  expostulation,  nor  tears  availed  to 
"  check  his  desperate  and  deadly  ardor."  For 
some  time  his  mother  went  every  eight  into  his 
room,  to  extinguish  his  light:  as  soon  as  he  heard 
her  approaching,  he  would  hide  his  candle,  jump 
into  bed  and  feign  himself  asleep,  then  as  soon  as 
she  had  gone  rise  to  his  books.  As  the  natural 
consequence  of  such  unremitting  application,  his 
health  entirely  failed,  and  he  had  a  severe  attack 
of  illness  which  gave  to  his  constitution  a  shock 
from  which  it  never  recovered. 

Upon  his  partial  restoration  to  health,  through 
the  kindness  of  one  of  his  friends,  he  was  admit- 
ted a  sizer  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
But  it  being  deemed  advisable  for  him  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  private  for  a  year,  he  went  into  Win- 
teringham,  where,  despite  the  renewed  entreaties 
of  his  family,  he  persisted  in  studying  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  and  the  result  was  another  attack  of 
illness. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  months  he  entered  college, 
and  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  classical  attain- 
ments. A  university  scholarship  became  vacant 
during  his  first  term,  and  he  was  advised  to  de- 
clare himself  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy.  Every 
spare  moment  was  now  devoted  to  preparing  him- 
self for  it :  he  read  in  bed,  at  bis  meals,  and 
during  his  walks,  and  was  often  obliged  to  go  to 
his  instructor  without  having  rest  at  all.  Again 
he  was  taxed  beyond  his  power  of  endurance,  and 
again  his  strength  succumbed  to  disease  :  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the 
list  of  competitors.  The  regular  college  examina- 
tion drew  nigh,  for  which  he  had  to  prepare  him- 
self by  reading  in  two  weeks  what  had  occupied 
his  fellow  students  the  whole  term.  He  was  to- 
tally unfit  to  endure  the  excitement  of  an  exami- 
nation, but  his  tutors  deemed  it  indispensable  to 
his  future  success,  for  him  to  attend.  He  was 
kept  up  for  a  week  by  powerful  medicines,  and 
was  declared  "  the  first  man  of  his  year."  But 
these  honors  were  to  cost  him  his  life.    He  told 
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one  of  his  intimate  friends  "  that  were  he  to  paint 
a  picture  of  Fame,  crowning  a  distinguished  under- 
graduate after  a  senate  house  examination,  he 
would  represent  him  as  concealing  a  death's  head 
under  a  mask  of  beauty."  To  the  same  friend  he 
writes  at  the  close  of  the  examination  :  "  In  this 
place  I  have  been  much  amused,  and  have  been 
received  in  the  literary  circles  with  an  attention 
which  I  neither  expected  nor  deserved.  But  this 
does  not  affect  me  as  it  once  would  have  done : 
my  views  are  widely  altered ;  and  I  hope  that  I 
shall  in  time  learn  to  lay  my  whole  heart  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross." 

He  then  went  to  London  to  recruit,  and  after 
several  weeks  intermission  from  study  he  returned 
to  Cambridge ;  but  his  health  continued  miserable: 
he  had  a  hacking  cough  accompanied  with  fever ; 
his  nervous  system  was  greatly  shattered,  so  that 
his  nights  were  spent  in  sleeplessness,  and  his 
spirits  were  greatly  depressed.  At  length  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  which  threatened  him  with  epi- 
lepsy. Wholly  incapacitated  for  study  he  went 
again  to  London,  where  the  bustle  and  excitement 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  served  only  to  aggra- 
vate his  malady;  and  when  he  returned  to  college 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to  save  him. 
His  brother  was  sent  for,  but  Henry  was  delirious 
when  he  arrived,  and  knew  him  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  next  day  he  sank  into  a  stupor;  and 
on  the  19th  of  Tenth  month,  1816,  exchanged  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  the  trials  and  temptations  of  this 
sublunary  scene,  for  a  state  of  unmixed  fecility. 
He  was  aged  21  years  and  seven  months. 

Henry  Kirk  White  was  exemplary  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  in  the  several  relationships 
of  life.  He  was  a  dutiful  son,  an  affectionate 
brother,  and  a  faithful  friend.  Being  of  a  rather 
diffident  and  very  reserved  disposition,  his  inti- 
macies were  few  ;  but  when  formed  they  were  sin- 
cere and  lasting. 

The  intense  application  which  he  gave  to  his 
studies  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  prevented  him 
from  cultivating  his  muse.  He  was  cautioned 
against  spending  his  time  in  writing  poetry  while 
he  was  going  through  college,  lest  it  should  inter- 
fere with  his  graver  duties.  The  self-sacrifice  it 
cost  him  to  relinquish  all  attention  to  this,  his 
favorite  pursuit,  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  his  brother.  "  I  often 
cast  a  look  of  fond  regret  at  the  darling  occupa- 
tions of  my  younger  hours,  and  the  tears  rush  into 
my  eyes,  as  I  fancy  I  see  the  few  wild  flowers  of 
poetic  genius,  with  which  I  have  been  blessed, 
withering  with  neglect." 

His  poems  were  consequently  nearly  all  written 
before  the  author  was  nineteen.  Many  of  them 
are  but  fragments,  and  other  pieces  left  in  an  un- 
finished state  :  but  they  display  a  profoundness  of 
conception,  a  maturity  of  thought,  and  a  fertility 
of  expression  rarely  equalled  in  one  of  his  years, 
and  which  gave  a  rich  promise  for  the  future; 
but,  in  the  language  of  a  great  contemporary  poet, 

All  his  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  forever  there. 
Oh  I  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  science  self  destroyed  her  favorite  son  I 
Yes!  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 
She  sowed  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reaped  the  fruit. 
'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  hflped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low. 


A  sincere  love  of  God  will  make  us  thankful 
when  our  supplications  are  granted,  and  patient 
and  cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  He  who  feels 
his  heart  rise  against  any  divine  dispensation, 
ought  not  to  rest,  till,  by  serious  meditation  and 
earnest  prayer,  it  be  moulded  into  submission. — 
H.  Moore. 


Original. 

MUSINGS. 
Sitting  alone  in  the  shadow, 

As  the  hours  of  twilight  wane, 
And  the  boughs  of  the  weeping  willow 

Are  drifted  against  the  pane. 

A  feeling  of  sadness  holdeth 

My  heart  in  its  chilling  clasp, 
As  I  think  of  the  moments  passing 

So  swiftly,  beyond  our  grasp 

Backward,  to-night,  is  rolling 

The  scroll  of  the  Dying  Year, 
And  the  records  stamped  forever, 

To  memory's  glance  appear. 

There  are  joys  that  came  unbidden, 
And  hopes  that  were  born  to  die; 

There  are  times  of  aching  sorrow, 
And  hours  when  the  heart  beat  high. 

There  are  Dead  Sea  fruits  whose  fairness, 

With  ashes  mocked  the  taste; 
There  are  scenes  whose  far  off  beauty, 

On  nearing  proved  a  waste. 

Resolves  that  soon  were  broken, 

Regrets  that  came  too  late, 
And  idle  dreams  and  fancies 

Upon  its  passage  wait. 

As  one  who,  leaving  forever 

The  scenes  of  a  foreign  shore, 
Where  long  with  delight  he  tarried, 

'Mid  friends  he  may  greet  no  more, 

Looks  back  o'er  the  curling  billow, 
Through  th'  haze  of  the  ocean  air, 

And  ponders  each  remembrance 
Its  vales  and  mountains  bear. 

So  I,  on  the  year  receding, 

O'er  the  crested  waves  of  Time, 

Through  the  gath'ring  mists  of  distance, 
Look  back  to  its  morning  prime. 

And  not  the  gloomiest  shadow 

Of  its  darker  actions  past, 
Can  wholly  dim  the  lustre 

By  fairer  moments  cast. 

For  wreaths  of  home  affection 

Upon  its  bosom  glow, 
And  Friendship's  greener  garland, 

Is  twined  above  its  brow. 

But  has  its  onward  passing, 

With  aught  of  good  been  fraught  ? 

Glows  there  one  better  impulse  ! 
One  purer,  holier  thought? 

Has  there  one  step,  though  faltering, 

Entered  the  surer  way  ? 
Sheddeth  the  light  of  heaven 

A  warmer,  brighter  ray  ? 

0,  soul  of  mine  !  how  lowly 

Thy  highest  efforts  seem  ! 
Not  one  brave  wing  has  fluttered 

Beyond  an  earthly  dream. 

Not  by  aspiring  only, 

Never  by  faith  alone, 
Will  the  life-strings  of  our  being 

Give  forth  a  nobler  tone. 

The  hand  of  strong  endeavor 

Must  strike  each  quivering  chord  ; 

The  willing,  sought  for  Helper 
Must  prove  temptation's  guard. 

A  dirge-like  note  is  sounding, 

As  the  winds  go  moaning  by, 
And  from  my  heart  is  breathing 

An  unavailing  sigh. 

If  ever  round  me  falleth 

The  New  Year's  waning  light, 
Oh  !  grant  its  record,  Father, 

Be  purer  in  thy  sight! 


He  that  will  keep  close  to  God  and  not  be 
withdrawn  from  Him,  must  watch  to  His  Spirit, 
and  know  the  leadings  of  it,  else  he  will  not  fol- 
low the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth." — 1.  Pen- 
inyton. 


For  "The  Friend. I 

The  Quaker  Garb.— Obedience  in  Little  Thing 

(Concluded  from  page  143.) 

Say  not  then,  dear  reader,  there  is  nothing  | 
dress;  nothing  in  what  are  called  our  smaller  ti 
timonies;  nothing  in  the  obedience  which  is 
faith  in  Christ,  in  the  day  of  small  things.  E 
rather,  like  Gideon  in  his  trial  of  the  fleece,  pre 
the  same  by  thy  faithfulness  to  all  that  the  Lc 
in  His  secret  calls  upon  thee  and  knocks  at  t 
door  of  thy  heart,  makes  known  as  His  will  cc 
cerning  thee.    Hereby  wilt  thou  grow  in  the  < 
perimental  and  saving  knowledge  of  Him,  whi 
is  life  eternal.    And  though  the  requisitions  a 
sacrifices  called  for  may  at  first  seem  to  thee  smc 
yet  when  thy  obedience  and  allegiance  have  be 
duly  proved,  more  will  be  given  to  occupy  wil 
"  To  him  that  hath  (the  faithful  in  what  is  co 
mitted)  shall  more  be  given."     And  thus 
obedience  keeps  pace  with  knowledge,  thatkn 
ledge  will  be  increased;  'till  thou  becomes,  throu 
the  successive  stages  of  christian  growth,  w: 
His  blessing  upon  thee,  like  the  pillar  in  t 
Lord's  house  which  is  to  go  no  more  out.  B 
remember  that  the  great  things  of  God  have  us 
ally  small  beginnings.  And  that  in  the  infinitf 
higher  relation  which  no  man  can  approach  un 
our  Heavenly  Father  deals  with  us,  as  we  do  wi 
our  children  and  fellow-servants.    Do  we  not  fii 
test  the  obedience  and  faithfulness  of  these  ] 
smaller  requisitions,  perhaps  again  and  again  i|  j 
peated,  before  we  proceed  to  the  greater  relian 
and  implicit  confidence  in  and  towards  thei 
which  at  length  their  often  proved  and  well-tri 
virtues  may  well  inspire  ?    Do  not  then,  in  tl 
school  of  the  Bedeemer's  holy  discipline,  give  wi 
to  fleshly  reasonings,  neither  expect  the  longer 
more  important  lessons  to  be  given  thee,  'till  th( 
hast  first  been  exercised  and  well  trained  in  tl 
alphabet  and  more  elementary  parts. 

It  will  not  do  for  any  to  say  to  Him,  who  creatd 
us  for  the  purpose  of  His  own  glory,  What  doe 
Thou?  But  rather  submit  in  all  things — tli 
smaller  as  well  as  the  larger — unto  His  divii 
and  heavenly  will  and  counsel.  So  did  the  win 
of  old.  Faithfulness  in  little  things  has  bee1 
significantly  set  forth  from  the  beginning,  as  til 
pathway  of  hearts  becoming  disciplined  to  ih 
cross  of  the  dear  Son  of  God  to  greater  attainmen 
in  holiness.  Does  any  one  suppose,  that  if  Mosul 
had  not  obeyed  the  command  to  take  his  shoes  fro;  I 
off  his  feet,  because  the  ground  whereon  he  stoo  l 
was  holy,  he  would  have  been  permitted  to  hea 
as  was  remarkably  the  case,  the  voice  of  the  Loii 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush  that  burned,  yet  m  \ 
not  consumed?  Or  would  Naaman,  the  lepe; | 
have  been  cleansed,  when  turning  away  in  a  rag  i 
at  the  simple,  humiliating  remedy  recommende 
by  Elisha,  if  he  had  not  done  as  thus  prompte 
by  his  servants,  "  If  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  d 
some  great  thing,  wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it 
how  much  rather  then  (with  true  child-like  ob( 
dience)  wash  and  be  clean."  Was  it  not  disob( 
dience  with  respect  to  the  apparently  small  matte 
of  a  Babylonish  garment,  some  shekels  of  silvei 
and  a  wedge  of  gold,  in  the  case  of  Achan,  tha 
caused  the  whole  army  of  Israel  to  be  driven  be 
fore  their  enemies?  And  which  ceased  not;  bu 
continued  to  hinder  and  to  weaken  them,  unti 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  turned  away  by  th 
several  tribes  being  searched,  family  by  family 
household  by  household,  and  man  by  man,  and  tb> 
guilty  one  was  found,  and  slain  with  all  his.  Th 
going  round  the  walls  of  Jericho,  as  Joshua  wa 
commanded,  bearing  "  before  the  ark  seven  trum 
pets  of  ram's  horns,"  to  be  repeated  once  a  da; 
for  six  days ;  when  upon  the  seventh,  the  oity  wai 
to  be  compassed  seven  times,  at  which  the  peopl 
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to  u  shout  with  a  great  shout,"  would  seem, 

e  eye  of  the  natural  man,  an  insignificant  way 
aving  a  city  given  into  his  hands,  with  the 

thereof,  and  its  mighty  men  of  valor.  The 
rvance  of  "  the  Sabbath,"  as  "  a  sign,"  under 
)ld  covenant,  was  so  strictly  enjoined  that  the 
uage  of  the  Almighty  to  Moses  was,  "  Ye 
t  keep  the  Sabbath  therefore,  for  it  is  holy 

you  :  every  one  that  defileth  it  shall  surely 
ut  to  death  :  for  whosoever  doeth  any  work 
ein,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
ile."  It  was  the  three  hundred  of  Gideon, 
ed  by  lapping  water  as  a  dog  lappeth,  who 
i  sent  to  conquer  the  Midianites,  "  that  lay 
g  the  valley  like  grasshoppers  for  multitude." 
as  the  cloud,  in  size,  at  first,  "  like  a  man's 
W  that  o'erspread  the  heavens,  and  by  a  great 

terminated  the  drought  of  Ahab.  Again, 

manna,  or  food  with  which  our  Heavenly 
ler  fed  His  people,  is  represented  to  be  about 
size  of  coriander  seed — "  a  small  round  thing, 
mall  as  the  hoar-frost  upon  the  ground." 
,et  none  then  look  with  feelings  of  disdain  or 
;empt,  either  on  what  our  Father  gives  or 
lholds,  or  that  He  requires  of  those,  who,  in 
Dortion  to  their  faithfulness  in  "a  few  things," 

maketh  "rulers  over  many  things."  What 
stand  in  need  of,  is  a  giving  up  of  our  hearts 
eservedly  to  Christ  Jesus,  and  relying  on  His 
ag  power  within  us,  saying,  Thine  are  we;  do 
it  thou  wilt  with  thine  own.  It  is  obedience  to 

Lord's  will,  whatever  that  will  calls  for,  and 
ifully  abiding  in  Him,  the  Vine  of  life,  that 
ititutes  the  growing  christian,  and  the  fruitful 
loh.  While  disobedience,  in  little  things  or 
;reater,  must  ever  benumb  the  spiritual  facul- 
|  and  lead  more  and  more  to  blindness  and  in- 
ability of  heart. 

Pe  cannot  tell  what  means  Heavenly  Goodness 
■  take,  to  batter  and  confound  our  natural  wis- 
i — without  which,  nothing  saving  can  enter — 
bring  the  heart  into  sweet  humility  and  con- 
aity  to  His  holy  will.  But  it  has  ever  been  in 
ay  opposed  to  creaturely  reasoning,  and  the 
ectation  of  the  outward  fleshly  eye.  Our  safety 
a  consists,  in  yielding  the  heart  fully  to  the 
venly  attraction  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  and 
ig  willing  to  covenant  with  Him,  the  God  of 
»race,  by  such  sacrifices  as  He  may  choose  and 
aire  at  our  hands.  In  this  way  clearness  of 
on  and  true  discernment,  will,  in  mercy,  be 
oted ;  and  ability  afforded,  not  only  to  see  what 
equired — to  be  quick  of  understanding  in  His 
7  fear — but  to  bind  every  sacrifice  with  cords, 
q  to  the  horns  of  the  altar;  and  also  to  follow 
"  meek  and  lowly"  Captain  of  salvation  in  the 
7  He  casteth  up,  even  in  the  "  path  which  no 
1  knoweth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye  hath 
seen."  Thus  will  the  stumbling-blocks,  with 
letting,  hindering  things,  that  now  so  much 
r  the  beauty  of  our  Zion,  be  taken  out  of  the 
j ;  the  shout  of  a  King  will  once  more  be  heard 
;he  camp,  and  the  Lord  God  will  again  dwell 
3ng  us  as  in  earlier  days  and  as  in  former  years. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. 

(Continued  from  page  138.) 

ird  mo,  16th,  1829.—"  Thy  account  of  your 
st-day  evening  reading,  and  your  good  super- 
jndent's  exhortation,  was  interesting  to  me  : 
ne  good  opportunities  we  used  to  have  in  that 
m  on  that  occasion  ;  good  counsel  sometimes 
m  the  teachers  ;  sometimes  superintendents  or 
amittee,  or  other  concerned  Friends.  That 
ool  has  from  its  first  beginning  been,  and  is,  I 
Dk,  under  the  peculiar  notice  of  Him  who 
speth  not  by  day  and  slumbereth  not  by 
;ht :  filling  the  hearts  of  faithful  servants  with 


a  word  in  due  season  for  the  dear  children  placed 
there,  and  in  many  and  various  ways  caring  for 
it.  Dear  Thomas  Scattergood's  services  there  I 
do  not  forget,  and  hope  none  will  who  partook 
thereof.  He  spent  two  summers  there  out  of  con- 
cern for  the  school, — spent  his  time  in  the  schools 
and  with,  the  teachers, — was  capable  of  entering 
into  feeling  with  them  on  all  occasions  ;  and  was 
generally  present  in  all  difficulties,  affording  coun- 
sel, and  strengthening  the  hands  that  were  often 
ready  to  hang  down,  advising  the  children  both 
sepai'ately  and  together;  was  very  commonly  with 
us  at  the  time  of  collecting  ;  I  do  afresh  remember 
his  labors  in  meeting  and  out.  Dear  Samuel 
Smith  was  also  there  in  a  similar  way,  though 
not  at  that  time." 

1840.  "  Thomas  Kite's  concern  for  you  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  opportunity  with  the  teachers,  was 
relieving  and  very  satisfactory  to  me  :  the  advice 
good,  sound,  and  adapted  to  the  stations  you 
hold.  It  reminded  me  of  the  concern  of  some 
who  have  gone  before  him,  to  the  teachers  at 
that  time,  and  which  I  believe  has  been  blessed 
to  some.  Oh  I  do  want  the  right  thing  kept  alive 
with  all  the  caretakers  of  that  school ;  from  the 
committee  to  the  least  in  charge ;  as  this  is  the 
case,  it  will  be  blessed." 

"  Try  to  enjoy  thy  meetings,  do  not  think  '  how 
young  you  are  to  be  placed  before  the  children ;' 
you  are  old  enough,  and  if  careful  to  seek  Best 
Help,  it  will  be  found,  and  strength  too  io  the 
needful  time.  I  have  felt  greatly  comforted  and 
encouraged  since  my  late  visit  to  the  school.  It 
does  seem  as  if  our  dear  friend  Robert  Scotton's 
view  is  correct.  '  Heaven  owns  it,'  (meaning  the 
school.)  If  all  who  have  the  care  unite  in  en- 
deavouring to  live  so  near  the  Source  of  life  as  to 
be  able  to  help  the  good  seed  to  grow  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children,  like  giving  '  bread'  when 
they  ask  or  need  it,  not  a  '  stone,' — a  hard  indi- 
gestible substance,  void  of  nourishment.  Ah  ! 
the  charge  to  Peter  was,  '  feed  my  lambs ;' 
Peter  loved  the  Master  :  we  may  not  all  be  called 
as  Peter  was,  there  are  other  ways  in  which  his 
little  ones  are  fed  and  nourished.  Children  are 
quick-sighted  ;  a  good  example  proceeding  from  a 
chastened  sense  of  rectitude  has  a  good  effect;  it 
is  loud  preaching." 

1841.  "  You  are  now  convened  again  and 
many  consigned  to  your  care.  A  great  charge 
many  of  you  know  :  may  Best  Wisdom  direct." 

"  I  noticed  your  care  about  some  lightness  in 
meetings.  It  requires  much  religious  feeling  in 
the  superintendents  and  teachers  to  reach  such 
light  spirits,  and  it  spreads  if  not  arrested ;  I  re- 
member yet  when  I  was  a  scholar,  the  labor  of 
our  good  caretakers  out  of  meeting  on  our  be- 
haviour in  meetings.  This  labor  from  a  right 
feeling,  and  sincere  hearts,  will  be  blessed  to  the 
children.  So  dear  Friends,  I  would  encourage 
you  one  and  all  to  be  faithful  ;  suitable  opportu- 
nities improved  sometimes  in  private  will  be 
blessed.  *****  D0  mention  your  meetings 
and  readings,  it  brings  me  so  near  ;  feel  almost  as 
if  I  were  with  you.  I  do  exceedingly  covet  that 
your  hands  may  not  hang  down  with  discourage- 
ment ;  be  strong,  be  cheerful,  be  firm,  for  He  who 
is  with  you  is  greater  than  he  who  is  trying  to 
work  against  you." 

1842.  "  Do  not  be  discouraged  when  you  have 
trying  cases  among  the  children.  If  teachers 
labor  after  a  right  qualification  to  treat  with  them, 
not  overdo  with  words  or  punishment.  The  wise 
king  said,  a  few  words  fitly  spoken  are  '  like  ap- 
ples of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,'  such  labor  may 
never  be  forgotten,  and  prove  availing. 

u  I  do  very  much  desire  your  preservation  in 
I  he  good  and  right  way,  which  to  the  single  and 


simple  hearted  is  not  hard  to  find.  That  some 
difficulties  and  many  things  not  altogether  pleas- 
ant will,  naturally  to  be  expected,  occur,  among 
the  children  or  between  teachers  and  children, 
yet  "  wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct,"  and  patience 
is  a  great  help, — it  removes  mountains.  Take 
some  pains  to  understand  the  motives  children 
have  for  acting;  it  does  often  very  much  les- 
sen the  fault  or  whatever  it  might  be  amiss ; 
and  then  at  other  times,  the  seeming  good  ac- 
tions of  the  more  artful  are  discovered,  and  an 
opportunity  is  furnished  to  place  judgment  on 
those  ;  thus  they  are  helped.  I  feel  more  on  this 
subject  than  I  can  write  or  speak  of,  but  a  word 
may  be  sufficient ;  having  often  felt  my  mind  en- 
gaged for  the  help  of  my  scholars  even  injschool 
hours  :  learning  little  by  little  the  difference  in 
dispositions,  and  noticing  things,  and  treasuring 
them  for  use  if  ever  wanted,  enables  sometimes  to 
give  privately  a  word  of  advice,  caution  or  encour- 
agement, and  sometimes  more  publicly.  And 
now  I  just  remember  what  a  dear  Friend  said  to 
me  when  I  was  young,  '  That  teaching  school 
was  next  to  preaching  the  gospel.' 

"  Thomas  Scattergood  used  to  say,  '  children 
were  like  a  narrow  necked  vessel,  quickly  filled.' 
It  is  not  good  to  pour  in  too  fast  or  too  much,  it 
runs  over  and  is  lost." 

"  The  circumstances  with  which  the  caretakers 
at  Westtown  are  surrounded,  is  peculiarly  trying, 
and  anxious  feelings  are  yours,  yet  be  not  too  sad 
or  anxious,  '  do  the  best  and  leave  the  rest.'  *  * 
*  *  *  To  those  of  the  dear  children  who  feel 
willing  to  be  instructed  even  to  hear  good  read- 
ing, would  I  recommend  the  reading  for  their 
comfort  and  encouragement  the  1st  Psalm  of  Da- 
vid ;  indeed  many  comfortable  promises  are  re- 
corded to  the  humble,  lowly  ones,  and  they  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  their  concern  to  attend  the 
'  reading'  ;  and  my  heart's  desire  is,  they  may 
use  the  opportunity  put  in  their  power  by  their 
dear  friends  sending  them  to  Westtown,  and  trea- 
sure up  the  good  advice,  and  treasure  up  the  good 
feelings,  too,  of  their  concerned  caretakers,  and 
the  Committee  Friends  who  visit  them,  and  other 
Friends  who  come  there.  I  know  something  about 
what  I  say ;  when  I  was  young,  not  fifteen  years 
of  age,  my  feelings  at  that  school  I  yet  remem- 
ber with  gladness,  and  the  labor  of  my  concerned 
friends  there,  have  been  helpful  on  my  journey, 
especially  helpful,  through  the  tribulated  path  of 
life." 

"  I  feel  interest  enough  in  many  of  your  cares 
and  concerns  to  bring  me  there  on  my  own  ac- 
count ;  but  at  present  all  I  can  do  is,  to  desire 
for  you;  and  that  the  work  may  be  blest  to  the 
dear  children.  Do  not  give  out,  not  one  of  you, 
from  dear  M.  Jefferies  down  to  the  least  of  the 
helpers,  who  are  looking  to  the  only  Helper,  and 
it  seems  to  me  the  work  will  be  blessed  ;  those 
who  sow  in  tears  reap  in  joy,  this  is  often  merci- 
fully so." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 
"  I  tell  you  that  he  will  avenge  them  [the  elect]  speedily. 
Nevertheless  when  the  Son  of  man  conieth  shall  he 
find  faith  on  the  earth  ?"    Luke  sviii.  8. 

The  foregoing  declaration  and  query  of  our 
Saviour,  follow  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge, 
which  the  narrative  states  was  spoken  to  this  end, 
"  that  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint." 
This  conclusion,  so  emphatically  announced  by 
our  Holy  Head  and  Bishop,  coupled  as  it  is  with 
the  foreshadowed  impression  which  then  rested 
on  the  Divine  mind  of  the  lack  of  simple  faith  in 
His  protecting  care  and  preserving  power  over 
those  who  in  future  days  should  be  his  "  elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father 
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through  sanctification  of  the  spirit,"  has  seemed  to 
me  to  convey  a  deep  and  important  lesson  to  this 
class  in  our  Church  in  the  present  day  of  rending 
and  confusion. 

My  beloved  friends,  are  you  not  "  kept  by  the 
power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation  ?" 
And  is  not  "  the  end  of  your  faith,  the  salvation 
of  your  souls  ?"  "  Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of 
your  mind,  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end  for  the 
grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,"  1  Peter  i.  2,  5,  9,  13.  "  For 
we  are  made  partakers  of  Christ  if  we  hold  the 
beginning  of  our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end." 
Heb.  iii.  14.  Are  there  not  many  trembling, 
doubting  ones,  who  in  looking  back  at  the  Egyp- 
tian darkness  out  of  which  they  are  truly  sensible 
of  having  been  called  by  the  tender  Shepherd  in 
days  that  are  past,  yet  now  have  to  mourn  at  their 
oft  renewed  sense  of  the  absence  of  the  Bridegroom 
of  their  souls,  and  who  under  this  feeling  are 
ready  to  exclaim  with  David,  "  my  soul  thirsteth 
for  thee,  my  heart  and  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee 
in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water  is  ;  to 
see  thy  power  and  thy  glory  so  as  I  have  seen  thee 
in  the  sanctuary  I"  Let  these  recall  the  answer 
of  Christ  to  the  Jews,  who  asked  why  his  disci- 
ples did  not  fast.  "  Can  the  children  of  the 
bridechamber  fast  so  long  as  the  Bridegroom  is 
with  them  ?  but  the  days  shall  come  when  the 
Bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  and 
then  shall  they  fast."  In  the  infancy  of  the  be- 
liever's experience,  the  chief  Shepherd  carries  the 
lambs  in  his  bosom,  aod  makes  them  daily  sensi- 
ble of  his  enfolding  arms ;  but  as  they  grow  in 
his  grace  and  strength,  it  is  a  part  of  his  grand 
design  that  they  should  bring  forth  much  fruit, 
"  for  herein  is  the  Father  glorified;"  and  to  this 
end  they  must  exercise  the  powers  and  gifts 
which  He  has  bestowed.  Instead  of  lying  palsied 
and  helpless  on  their  couch  of  disease  as  hitherto, 
He  bids  them  "  take  it  up  and  walk."  Was  He, 
the  celestial  Bridegroom,  any  the  less  powerful 
and  ready  to  support  his  disciples  after  his  as- 
cension than  before?  Then  indeed  they  became 
the  "  offscouring  of  all  things,"  were  afflicted, 
tormented,  and  some  of  them  finally  drank  of 
the  dreadful  cup  of  crucifixion  which  he  drank 
of;  but  how  steadfastly  grew  their  confidence,  their 
zeal,  their  rejoicing,  when  they  walked  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight !  We  never  read  that  the  im- 
petous  Peter  again  denied  his  Master,  or  that  the 
faith  and  devotion  of  any  of  them  waxed  cold  to- 
wards their  now  unseen  Lord,  great  as  must  have 
been  the  contrast  to  them  of  association  with  him 
in  his  bodily  presence,  witnessing  the  rising  of  ; 
the  dead,  the  lame  to  walk,  and  the  blind  to  see, 
under  his  potent  word,  and  that  of  scourging,  im- 
prisonment, weariness  and  painfulness  in  a  cause 
which  He  was  still  able  to  carry  forward  by  the 
simple  fiat  of  his  will,  and  without  those  humil- 
iating obstructions,  if  that  had  been  his  design. 
Oh,  then,  let  these  remember  for  their  consolation, 
that  he  has  blest  "  those  who  have  not  seen  him 
and  yet  have  believed."  That  it  cannot  comport 
with  his  gracious  object  in  giving  his  only  be- 
gotten Son  to  die  for  them,  that  he  should  forsake 
and  cast  them  off,  after  they  have  risen  up  at  his 
call  and  embraced  his  free  pardon.  If  they  were 
objects  of  his  unfathomable  love  while  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  how  much  more  so  when 
obedient  children.  "I  have  loved  thee  with  an 
everlasting  love,  therefore  with  loving  kindness 
have  I  drawn  thee."  "  This  is  your  victory  even 
your  faith."  Let  your  cries  still  ascend  night 
and  day  unto  Him  who  first  warned  you  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  who  kindled  that 
living  flame  in  your  souls,  without  which  you 
must  still  have  been  cold  and  apathetic  respecting 


your  eternal  interests,  "  praying  always  with  all 
prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  watching 
thereunto  with  all  perseverance,"  and  then  you 
have  his  faithful  word  for  it  that  He  will  "  avenge 
you  speedily"  from  all  those  harassing  doubts 
and  temptations  which  now  so  wound  and  distress 
you,  in  the  progress  of  the  destruction  of  the  body 
of  sin,  which  must  be  crucified  with  Christ,  that 
we  may  walk  with  Him  in  newness  of  life. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  140.) 

Third  mo.  6th,  1836.  *  *  *  *  "  It  is  pleasant 
to  hear  thy  willingness  to  submit  to  bodily  suffer- 
ing, combined  with  the  necessary  care  to  use  the 
means  placed  in  our  reach  to  patch  up  these,  our 
frail  tenements,  so  as  to  endure  the  allotted  trials  ; 
appreciate  the  blessings  dispensed ;  with  holy  Help 
work  out  our  soul's  salvation  ;  and  finally,  with 
lamps  trimmed,  and  lights  burning,  be  ready  to 
receive  the  bridegroom  at  whatever  hour  He 
cometh.  However  destitute  we  may  feel  of  mental 
energy,  or  religious  fervor,  yet  to  be  enabled  to 
say  with  the  pious  Psalmist,  '  The  Lord  thinketh 
upon  me,'  is  a  state  in  no  small  degree  favored. 
To  possess  His  sensible  care,  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  in  all  our  afflictions  and  trials,  the  unseen 
Arm  is  extended  for  our  help  and  encouragement, 
however  low  we  may  think  ourselves,  is  surely 
enough  to  bend  the  heart  in  reverent  thankful- 
ness, and  induce  the  desire  to  accept  the  hum- 
bling favor  as  we  ought." 

6th  mo.  8th.  *  *  *  " 1  have  not  yet  told  thee 
of  the  pleasure  we  derived  ('would  I  could  add 
profit)  from  the  visit  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting's 
committee.  All  of  them  attended  our  meeting, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  good  will  result  from  it. 
There  have  some  been  found  in  each  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings  to  require  care,  and  commit- 
tees have  been  appointed  in  each  to  extend  labor 
as  circumstances  may  require.  If  the  increased 
zeal  towards  the  furtherance  of  religion  within 
our  borders  be  rightly  directed,  and  call  forth  the 
blessings  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  it  may 
continue  to  increase,  and  to  prevail,  until  the 
dimness  which  has  so  long  overshadowed  us  be 
removed,  and  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of 
early  times  be  again  permitted  to  characterize  in 
this  place,  a  society  not  only  professing,  but  pos- 
sessing the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  principles  we 
profess,  to  cause  us  to  be  a  declining  people.  The 
fault  is  within  ourselves  ;  and  if  we  could  only 
become  willing,  each  one  to  seek  at  home,  for  the 
'  wrong  things'  that  impede  our  progress  heaven- 
ward, the  fruits  would  become  abundantly  evident, 
and  we  should  not  only  secure  our  own  happiness, 
but  by  the  powerful  influence  of  example,  lure  our 
associates  into  the  path  of  life;  safe,  although 
narrow. 

"  Our  Quarterly  Meeting  we  had  pretty  much 
to  ourselves  ;  at  least,  no  strangers  in  the  minis- 
terial line.  We  do  not  share  so  abundantly  in  the 
labors  of  the  anointed  messengers,  as  you  do,  and 
should  we  not  look  for  fruit  in  proportion  to  the 
care  bestowed  ?  It  does  seem  to  me  your  Quarterly 
Meeting  is  very  abundantly  cared  for.  We  sel- 
dom hear  from  you,  but  some  one  is  visiting  among 
you,  dispensing  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom. 
Not  that  I  speak  complainingly  :  we  have  much 
to  excite  our  gratitude ;  and  I  think  sometimes, 
our  meetings  held  by  ourselves,  alone  and  in 
silence,  are  as  comfortable  and  as  greatly  favored 
as  any  others." 

7th  mo.  "  I  send  thee  the  part  of  our  '  Family 
Record'  I  understood  thee  to  want.    The  wise 


king  tells  us  '  The  day  of  death  is  better  than  f 
day  of  one's  birth;'  and  I  have  not  one  dor.!:' 
that  those  whose  deaths  I  have  recorded,  h  y 
passed  on  to  a  blessed  inheritance,  and  reali:5f 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  quoted ;  and  I  of  i 
think  when  oppressed  with  the  doubts,  difficult  i 
and  anxieties  that  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  . 
tend  us  here,  that  those  are  indeed  happy,  ^j, 
know  an  early  preparation,  and  an  early  death. ' 

"  The  work  that  no  man  can  do  '  for  his  broth 
is  necessarily  inward  and  beyond  our  control.  M 
cannot  arrest  the  Hand  of  Omnipotence,  wl 
most  heavily  laid  upon  us,  nor  presumptuou! 
query  of  Him,  why  doest  thou  thus?    It  oi" 
remains  for  us  to  bow  in  humble  acquiescen 
and  receive  the  effectual  teaching  of  His  word  ' 
He  condescends  to  favor  us;  and  throughout  ti 
purifying  process,  our  strength  is  to  sit  still : 
listen  to  the  intimations  of  duty;  patiently  acq! 
esce  in  the  means  appointed  ;  and  only  seek  the  d' 
position  that  would  constantly  utter,  Thy  will  I 
done.    And  if  our  faith  was  strong  in  the  Lo 
and  our  obedience  proportionate,  we  might  wit 
out  so  much  suffering  and  conflict,  know  eve 
opposing  barrier  removed,  and  our  hearts  estsi 
lished  and  built  up  in  His  fear.   We  might,  I: 
convinced,  much  earlier  know  him  to  appear 
our  joy;  and  having  our  hearts  prepared  for  ti 
reception  of  perfect  purity,  would  therein  knij 
the  abiding  peace,  that  nothing  earthly  can  di 
stroy.    But  the  world  around  us  comes  in  for' 
share,  a  large  share  of  our  thoughts,  and  cai 
and  attention.    We  see  little  that  harmouiz 
with  our  own  feelings,  and  in  despite  of  the 
proofs  of  the  unerring  Monitor,  we  sometimes, 
is  feared,  yield  little  by  little,  until  the  amal 
mation  is  complete.       *       *  * 

"I  hope  I  have  been  favored  to  sympathise 
little  with  thee  in  thy  lonely  sittings.  Wl 
should  it  appear  strange  to  us  that  the  just  Oi 
who  is  visiting  and  teaching  us,  should,  in  tl 
infancy  of  our  heaven-born  hopes,  claim  o\ 
hearts  as  His  own.  The  lesson  we  are  learnir 
is  new  to  us,  and  if  we  were  allowed  to  dire 
our  minds  at  pleasure  to  surrounding  objects,  v 
might  in  them  lose  that  which  is  so  essential—! 
child-like,  simple  dependence  on  a  Parent's  care  ! 

8th  mo.  1836.  "  *  *  *  We  certainly  ought, 
faithful  watchmen,  to  seek  to  know,  and  car 
fully  to  follow  the  manifestations  of  duty,  whetb 
in  great  things  or  small ;  as  it  is  only  those  wl 
are  faithful  in  the  little,  that  are  to  be  mac 
rulers  over  more  ;  and  as  it  is  only  as  we  a 
concerned  to  yield  implicit  obedience,  that  v 
know  an  advancement  in  the  way  of  righteou 
ness,  how  should  our  fervent  petitions  ascend  fi 
the  help  of  Him  who  knoweth  our  wants,  an 
who  alone  can  dispense  the  requisite  aid  for  oi 
sure  progression.  When  the  'solitariness  of  on 
Zion'  is  considered,  with  the  few,  very  few  wh 
are  concerned  to  build  her  waste  places  truly,  tb 
awakened  mind  must  mourn  over  her  desolation; 
and  with  every  feeling  enlisted,  covet  that  th 
Lord  will  yet  have  mercy  upon  her,  and  restor 
judges  and  counsellers  as  in  better  days.  Oh 
that  all  on  whom  His  chastening  hand  has  beei 
turned,  may  patiently  abide  the  necessary  bap 
tisms,  the  conflicts,  and  temptations,  and  discour 
agements  that  may  be  permitted  to  assail  them 
Then  might  they  realize  the  promise,  '  becaus 
thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  alsi 
will  keep  thee. ' 

"  I  believe  the  narrow  path  of  regeneration  wil 
ever  be  an  arduous  one ;  and  how  can  we  look  fo 
it  to  be  otherwise.  It  is  one  in  which  our  faitl 
is  often  severely  tested,  and  we  gather  experienci 
but  as  we  travel  on.  We  may  have  the  help  o 
many  bright  spirits  who  have  gone  before,  and  w 
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r  sometimes  read  them  to  our  encouragement ; 
we  do  not  often  find  our  own  strikingly  depict- 

for  the  way  is  represented  as  through  a  land 
;  is  not  sown.  Their  example,  however 
;ht,  may  lure,  but  cannot  usher  us  unto  hea- 

•  and  we  still  find,  that  in  our  hearts  we  must 
>r  for  the  eradication  of  wrong  things  !  and 

thus  we  are  often  made  to  feel  ourselves  al- 
it  entirely  engrossed  with  ourselves.  The 
k  is  an  awfully  important  one,  and  with  that 
viction  we  feel  drawn  to  'commune'  often 
;h  our  own  hearts/  and  to  '  be  still and  how 
solatory  is  the  assurance  that  the  'Comforter' 
>m  the  Father  has  sent  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 

only  dwelleth  with  us,  but  the  promise  was 
ill  be  in  you.'  And  if  a  mental  Guest,  ready 
ill  times  to  give  strength  to  resist  the  evil, 
7  closely  should  our  dwelling   be  with  it. 

en  the  enemy  of  all  good  is  endeavoring  to 
ise  his  subtle  baits,  with  this  Spirit  residing 
r  with  us,  we  can  resist  hiin.  Happy  they 
)  constantly  occupy  the  watch  tower,  and 
athed  in  this  invincible  armor,  repose  in  safety, 
□  every  snare  however  wilily  spread. 

I  have  many  times  this  summer,  thought  very 
ously  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and 
he  means  I  believe  He  often  makes  use  of,  to 
lence  to  a  guilty  world  their  dependence  on 

blessing.    We  hear  from  almost  all  parts  of 

country,  that  the  crops  are  much  injured — in 
e  instances  valueless.  While  we  often  hear 
ttributed  to  local  circumstances,  or  to  an  un- 
>rable  season,  the  conviction  often  forces  itself 
n  me,  'The  Lord  hath  done  this.'  Very  fre- 
ntly  do  I  refer  to  a  complaint  of  the  Most- 
;h  through  one  of  His  prophets  :  'I  havesmit- 

them  with  blasting  and  mildew,  yet  have 
y  not  returned  unto  me;'  and  if  a  course  of 
;efulness  is  abode  in,  other  and  greater  trials 
j  be  permitted,  to  show  to  a  revolting  and  back- 
ing nation,  that  the  Lord  reigneth." 

(To  be  continued.} 


Farming  in  North  Germany. — In  a  contribu- 
i  to  the  Revue  dts  Deux  Mondes,  M.  de  Lav- 
yre  discusses  the  history  and  present  state  of 
issian  agriculture. 

Jntil  1833,  Prussian  farmers  were  not  good 
tivators,  nor  were  their  farms  very  profitable. 

a  tradition,  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
irlemagne's  time,  they  let  their  lands  lie  every 
rd  year  in  fallow.  Those  who  planted  pota- 
3  and  made  hay  were  in  an  iusignificant  mi- 
ity.  But  Stein  and  his  coadjutors  have  chang- 
all  this.  Since  1833  the  two-year  system  ot 
eals  alternated  with  roots  or  seeds  has  become 
versal  in  North  Germany.    As  a  result  there 

been  an  enormous  increase  of  live  stock. 
3  farms  are  more  thoroughly  manured  now  than 
r,  and  the  area  of  unproductive  fallow  has  fal- 

from  one-third  to  one-seventh  of  the  arable 
1. 

^ot  only  has  the  live  stock  been  increased,  but 
breeds  have  been  improved.  North  Germany 
7  imports  dairy  cattle  from  Holland,  English 
3,  Raniboillet,  Southdown  and  merino  sheep, 
am  ploughs  are  not  as  common  now  as  they 
I  be  some  years  hence,  but  horse  machinery  is 
ad  on  all  the  large  farms.  The  price  of  land 
advanced  one  hundred  and  in  some  places 
hundred  per  cent.  Between  1846  and  1860 
farming  population  of  Prussia  increased  by 
•e  than  1,000,000.  That  of  France  fell  off  in 
same  period  more  than  700,000. 
1.  de  Laveleye  explains  this  prosperity  of 
th  Germany  as  arising,  first,  from  the  general 
cation  of  the  farmers  ;  second,  from  their  edu- 
on  in  their  pursuit.    Prussia  alone  maintains 


four  Royal  Academies  of  Agriculture,  at  which, 
in  a  two  years  course,  and  for  a  tuition  of  not 
quite  forty  dollars  a  year,  the  student  is  instruc- 
ted in  political  and  rural  economy,  based  on  sta- 
tistics in  farming,  and  the  management  of  trees 
and  woods;  in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  sugar, 
beer,  bricks  and  draining  tiles;  in  mineralogy, 
geology,  botany  and  chemistry,  with  experiments 
and  excursions ;  and  lastly,  in  mathematics, 
trigonometry,  land  surveying,  practical  mechan- 
ics, veterinary  surgery,  rural  law,  the  history  of 
their  country  and  constitutional  law.  Excursions 
into  the  most  interesting  districts  complete  the 
programme. 

There  are  also  nineteen  provincial  schools  of 
agriculture  of  a  lower  grade  supported  by  the 
government,  in  which  the  instruction  is  usually 
given  by  some  large  farmer  with  the  help  of  the 
nearest  apothecary,  veterinary  surgeon  and 
schoolmaster.  Besides  there  are  special  schools 
for  single  branches  ;  the  care  of  fruit  trees  is 
taught  in  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four.  There  is  a  curious  class  of  itinerant  teach- 
ers who  "  circulate  from  village  to  village,  criti- 
cising the  cultivation  and  giving  advice  about 
rotations  of  crops  and  the  most  suitable  kinds  of 
manure."  The  government  supports  seven  in- 
stitutes of  organic  and  agricultural  chemistry. 

Private  enterprise  supplements  the  exertions 
of  the  State.  There  are  five  hundred  and  nineteen 
agricultural  associations.  These  bodies  have 
stated  meetings,  give  exhibitions,  and  offer 
prizes.  Other  causes  of  the  flourishing  condition 
of  Prussian  agriculture  are  the  hard  working  and 
frugal  habits  of  the  German  farmer,  and  the 
great  good  fortune  of  Prussia  in  not  having  a 
large  fleet,  an  ill-starred  colony,  and  a  Paris. — 
Boston  Post. 


For  " The  Friend.'' 

"Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing." 

An  oft  repeated  precept  of  one  recently  de- 
ceased, whose  name  and  whose  pen  were  intimately 
and  instructively  connected  with  the  pages  of 
"  The  Friend,"  was  :  "No  action  will  conduce  to 
our  everlasting  happiness,  that  is  not  the  offspring 
of  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  duty.  Mere  outside 
imitations  of  the  best  actions  of  the  best  men, 
will  never  advance  the  imitator  one  step  nearer 
heaven." 

The  writer  has  mentally  adverted  to  this  tru- 
ism, while  reflecting  upon  the  state  of  some  in 
our  wide  spread  Society,  who,  not  having,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  bowed  to  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — putting  the  mouth  in  the  dust  before 
Him ;  not  having  made  a  thorough  surrender  of 
royal  Agag  with  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  the 
oxen,  but  spared  them,  in  disobedience,  it  may 
be,  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  when  and  where  He 
did  not  appoint  or  require;  who  not  being  able 
to  pronounce  "Shibboleth"  as  at  the  passage  of 
Jordan;  and  not  having  yielded  the  heart  a 
whole  burnt  offering  and  sacrifice  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  of  the  true  lineage, 
and  have  not  therefore  entered  by  Christ  the 
door.  These,  however  actively  engaged  in  what 
they  may  perhaps  sincerely  think  and  hope  is  the 
promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  their  Sa- 
viour, might  perhaps  find  upon  careful  introver- 
sion and  scrutiny,  that  they  had  not  duly  tarried 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  alone  qualifying  power ;  and 
that  the  ancient  "  woe"  to  which  the  apostle  al- 
ludes as  so  indispensable,  is  not,  or  at  least,  is  not 
enough  manifest  in  their  offerings  to  the  people 
on  behalf  of  some,  nor  in  their  zeal  to  be  up  and 
doing  the  much  good  on  behalf  of  others.  Can 
the  branch  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  be  first 
engrafted  into,  and  abide  in  the  vine?  "No 


more  can  ye,"  saith  the  lip  of  Truth,  "  except  ye 
abide  in  Me."  Again,  "  He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God 
hath  not  life."  The  life  of  God  can  be  no  other- 
wise experienced  than  by  yielding  the  life  of  the 
creature,  or  the  life  of  the  first  Adam  unto  that 
cross  which  crucifies  to  the  world,  and  that  bap- 
tism which  thoroughly  cleanses  the  floor  of  the 
heart — being  unto  the  death  of  the  natural  will. 
For  "know  ye  not,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  that  as 
many  as  are  baptized  into  Christ,  are  baptized 
into  his  death?"  Through  patient  endurance  of 
the  Lord's  leavening,  transforming  operation  in 
the  heart,  though  comparable  to  the  burning  of 
an  oven,  and  through  the  effectual  working  of  His 
almighty  power  there,  which  abases  self,  and 
leads  "into  a  land  not  sown,"  the  child  of  earth, 
of  folly,  and  of  sin  becomes  changed  into  a  child 
of  light — an  heir  of  God  and  joint  heir  with 
Christ;  "  if  so  be,  continues  the  apostle,  we  suffer 
with  him  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  together." 
There  is  no  other  way  to  be  transformed.  For 

"  Transformation  of  apostate  man 
From  fool  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine, 
la  work  for  Jlim  that  made  him." 

As  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  sown  within,  is  that 
only  which,  nurtured  in  an  honest  and  good  heart, 
springs  up  and  brings  forth  fruit,  of  the  new  crea- 
tion in  Christ  Jesus,  unto  life  eternal;  so  nothing 
short  of  this  new  plant  unto  righteousness — this 
regeneration  unto  holiness — can  effectually  reach 
to  others,  or  gather  any  to  the  only  safe  refuge, 
the  feet  of  the  Saviour;  where  all  must  be  brought, 
and  be  taught  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  our  ever- 
lasting Head,  "  without  whom  we  can  do  noth- 
ing." Robert  Barclay,  that  well  instructed  scribe 
unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  saith  :  "  All  words 
and  testimonies,  preachings,  prayer,  exhortation, 
and  spiritual  counsel,  if  it  be  not  from  the  life  of 
the  Son  of  God,  it  edifies  not  the  body  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  love.  Let  us  receive,  (he 
continues)  that  which  comes  from  the  life  of  the 
Son  of  God  ;  which  is  manifest  amongst  us,  and 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  Let  us  watch  and 
take  care  that  whatsoever  is  not  of  this  life  may 
not  appear,  may  not  be  manifest  and  made  known 
among  us." 

Be  assured  it  is  no  superficial,  neither  fault- 
finding feeling  that  prompts  these  suggestions. 
But  I  trust  a  real  and  sincere  desire  to  be  acquit- 
ted in  the  sight  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  The 
time  must  soon  arrive  when  they  who  commit 
errors  and  they  who  expose  them,  must  alike  stand 
as  suppliants  for  mercy  at  the  same  awful  bar  of 
unchangeable  truth  and  justice.  Neither  is  it 
with  auy  feeling  like  to  having  attained  ;  nor  like 
wishing  to  discourage;  neither  like  to  saying, 
"  Stand  by  thyself,"  &c.  There  can  be  no  more 
settled  truth  than  that  the  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure,  having  the  eternal,  unalterable  seal, 
the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His.  While 
this  foundation  is  reached  and  kept  to,  trials,  and 
buffettings  may  abound,  yet  is  the  superstructure 
on  the  rock,  Christ,  but  made  more  solid  by  search- 
ing storms,  and  assailing  billows,  which  would 
try,  if  not  destroy,  edifices  founded  only  on  the 
sand. 

What  is  feared  is,  the  prevalence  of  a  religion 
that  lacks  depth  and  life;  a  substitution  which, 
while  it  may  appear  real  to  the  outward  eye,  de- 
stroys not  the  man  of  sin.  There  can  scarcely  be 
any  thing  more  calculated  to  turn  aside,  even 
those  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  who  seem  to  be 
established,  than  quitting,  in  the  least  degree,  the 
little,  lowly,  and  only  safe  ground,  of  faithfulness 
to  these  Livine  and  saving  illuminations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  the  humble  child  of  the  obe- 
dience which  is  of  faith,  is  favored  with.  Any 
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inferior  dependence  whatever,  like  to  trusting  to 
the  will,  or  wisdom,  or  device  of  the  natural  man, 
will  not  stand.  Any  image,  part  of  iron  and  part 
of  clay,  shall  surely  be  broken  by  the  stone  cut 
out  the  mountain  without  hands.  Any  other  re- 
liance than  the  Lord  alone,  strengthened  by  child- 
like simplicity,  meekness,  and  poverty  of  spirit, 
He  will  assuredly  blow  upon.  The  promise  is  a 
precious  us  :  "  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  light."  Singleness  of  the 
eye  unto  Christ,  the  Captain  of  salvation,  alone 
gives  clearness  of  spiritual  vision.  Those  who 
look  to  Him  and  Him  only,  "without  whom  we 
can  do  nothing"  that  will  produce  fruit  unto  life 
eternal,  these  He  will  lead  safely  and  savingly — 
but  ever  through  the  many  and  great  tribulations 
that  accompany  obedience  to  a  cross,  which  cruci- 
fieth  to  the  world, — unto  that  eternal  crown  of 
changeless  joy  and  peace,  where  the  Lamb  shall 
lead  unto  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  God  shall 
wipe  all  tears  from  the  eyes. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Late  dispatches  from  England  say  that  the 
Fenians  are  still  active  all  over  the  country.  Many  dis- 
patches are  every  day  received  by  the  authorities,  an- 
nouncing their  movements,  actual  or  contemplated.  On 
the  night  of  the  28ih,  a  large  body  of  men  with  black- 
ened faces,  stormed  the  Martello  Tower,  near  Cork. 
They  overpowered  the  guard  and  carried  off  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  On  the  same 
day  an  effort  was  made  to  destroy  the  general  Post- 
office  in  Dublin  by  means  of  Greek  fire.  The  attempt 
was  frustrated  before  much  damage  was  done.  Large 
numbers  of  letters  have  recently  been  received  at  the 
post  offices  in  Dublin  directed  to  prominent  officials. 
Each  one  of  these  letters  was  loaded  with  explosive 
matter,  designed  to  kill  the  person  addressed.  An  in- 
dividual who  received  one  of  these  letters,  was  horribly 
mangled  by  the  explosion  which  occurred  when  he 
opened  it.  In  London  thirty  thousand  special  consta- 
bles have  been  appointed  and  are  now  in  service.  The 
London  Times  calls  attention  to  the  grave  public  danger, 
and  urges  the  provincial  cities  and  towns  to  take  mea- 
sures of  precaution.  It  is  stated  that  the  incendiary 
who  fired  the  fuse  at  the  Clerkenwell  prison,  has  been 
arrested. 

Dispatches  from  India  announce  toe  departure  of 
General  Napier  from  Bombay  for  Massowab,  to  take 
command  of  the  British  expedition  now  supposed  to  be 
advancing  into  Abyssinia. 

It  is  reported  that  Turkey  has  offered  important  con- 
cessions to  the  Cretans,  placing  virtually  the  government 
of  the  island  in  their  own  hands. 

Dispatches  from  China  state  that  owing  to  urgent  re- 
monstrances and  threatening  demonstrations  made  by 
foreign  Powers,  the  Formosans  have  promised  to  treat 
shipwrecked  sailors  with  humanity  hereafter,  and  the 
Chinese  government  has  guarantied  the  promise  that  it 
should  be  kept. 

The  Austrian  Reichstrath  has  passed  the  bill  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews. 

The  French  government  has  ordered  the  departure  of 
20,000  more  troops  to  Civita  Vecchia.  The  unsettled 
condition  of  affairs  in  Italy  causes  much  anxiety  in 
Paris.  The  changes  impending  in  the'  Italian  govern- 
ment, it  is  feared,  will  place  Italy  in  a  menacing  attitude 
toward  France.  Monebrea  has  declared  his  intention  to 
dissolve  the  national  Parliament  now  in  session,  on  the 
15th  of  First  month,  and  make  an  appeal  to  the  country, 
should  another  vote  unfavorable  to  the  ministry  be 
adopted  before  that  time. 

There  is  great  political  agitation  in  northern  and 
southern  Italy.  In  Naples  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pied- 
mont it  was  feared  the  excitement  might  result  in  a 
rising  against  the  authority  of  the  government. 

The  session  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  commenced  on  the 
27tb.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  Queen  Isabella 
pledged  the  support  of  the  nation  to  the  Pope  for  the 
preservation  of  bis  temporal  power.  The  Austrian 
frigate  Narvaro,  having  on  board  the  remains  of  the  late 
Mexican  Emperor  Maximilian,  arrived  at  Cadiz  on  the 
27th. 


A  number  of  eminent  Russian  statesmen  and  diplo- 
mats are  holding  a  conference  in  Petersburg  on  the 
Eastern  question. 

A  dispatch  from  Havana  says,  the  reports  published 
in  the  American  papers  that  the  home  government  pro- 
posed to  sell  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States, 
is  not  supported  by  advices  from  Spain.  It  is  pro- 
nounced false  by  the  highest  authorities  on  the  island. 

A  private  letter  from  Romaro,  late  minister  to  the  U. 
States,  dated  Mexico,  12th  mo.  9th,  says  that  the  pro- 
spects continued  to  be  satisfactory,  and  be  has  not 
changed  his  opinion,  that  the  Mexicans  are  to  have  a 
permanent  peace,  and  a  settled  government. 

The  war  which,  for  more  than  two  years,  had  been 
waged  between  Paraguay  on  one  hand,  and  Brazil  and 
the  Argentine  republic  on  the  other,  has  it  is  stated  at 
length  come  to  a  close.  The  power  of  Paraguay  became 
exhausted  in  the  struggle,  and  President  Lopez  was  ob- 
liged to  yield  to  all  the  demands  of  the  allies,  including 
his  own  exile  from  Paraguay  for  two  years.  The  free 
navigation  of  the  Paraguay  river  is  conceded,  and  the 
territory  known  as  the  Gran  Chaco  is  to  be  given  up. 

Dispatches  of  the  30th  state  that  the  proposed  con- 
ference for  the  settlement  of  the  troubles  in  Italy,  has 
not  yet  been  abandoned.  It  appears  that  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  have  determined  to  ask  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  the  basis  on  which  he  proposes  that  the 
subject  should  be  discussed.  Consols,  92£.  U.  S. 
5-20's,  72{.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  1$d.;  Orleans, 
7frf.  White  California  wheat,  15s.  2d.  per  100  lbs.  No. 
2  red  western,  13s.  9d. 

United  States. — The  South. — The  President  has  re- 
moved General  Ord  from  the  command  of  the  Fourth 
Military  District,  including  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas,  and  General  Pope  from  that  of  the  Third 
District,  which  includes  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida. 
General  M'Dowell  has  been  directed  to  take  command 
of  the  Fourth  District,  and  General  Meade  that  of  the 
Third.  These  removals  are  attributed  to  the  same  mo- 
tives that  caused  the  displacement  of  Generals  Sheridan 
and  Sickles  some  months  since. 

The  Louisiana  Convention  has  adopted  an  article  in 
the  State  constitution,  making  citizens  of  all  persons, 
without  any  regard  to  race,  color  or  previous  condition. 

General  Canby  has  issued  an  order  announcing  that 
the  Convention  has  been  carried  in  South  Carolina,  and 
appointing  Charleston  as  the  place,  and  the  14th  inst. 
as  the  day  for  its  assembling. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  registered  voters 
in  all  the  southern  States  except  Arkansas  : 

Whites.  Blacks.  Total 

Alabama,  74,450  60,350  164,800 

Florida,  11,100  15,357  26,457 

Georgia,  95,214  93,450  188,672 

Louisiana,  44,732  82,907  127,639 

Mississippi,  48,926  88,925  137,851 

North  Carolina,        103,000  71,657  174,717 

South  Carolina,         45,751  79,585  125,339 

Texas,  56,666  47,430  104,096 

Virginia,  116,000        104,000  220,000 


papers,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eleven  are  Rejbli 
can,  twenty-seven  Democratic,  two  temperancf  om 

legal  and  one  educational. 

Director  Delmar,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  rjnt 
the  total  authorized  extent  of  railroads  in  the  llftei 
States  to  be  54,000  miles,  of  which  over  38,000  Ue. 
have  been  completed,  the  total  cost  of  which  waiji 
654,000,000. 

There  were  13,015  patents  issued  from  the  U.  ite< 
Patent  Office,  in  1867,  being  3,515  more  thanihasl 
year. 

There  is  now  unbroken  railroad  communicatioiron 

New  York  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  distance  of  i|irb 
two  thousand  miles.  A  temporary  bridge  has  een 
built  across  the  Missouri  river  at  Omaha. 

The  annual  report  of  the  police  shows  that  durii  the 
year  ending  11th  mo.  1st  last,  79,925,000  persons  ci|sed 
the  several  ferries  leading  to  New  York  city. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotijjns 
on  the  30th  ult.  New  York.  —  American  gold 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  112$;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  108$; 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  101|-.  Superfine  State  flour, 
a  $9.15.  Shipping  Ohio,  $9.80  a  $10.75;  Cali 
flour,  $12.50  a  $13.75  ;  St.  Louis,  $12.25  a  $16.  1 1 
Michigan  wheat,  $2.85  ;  white  California,  $3.05  a  j 
West  Canada  barley,  $1.90.  Western  oats,  84  cts. 
$1.73.  New  western  mixed  corn,  $1.35  a  $1.37 
Jersey  yellow,  $1.28  a  $1.30.  Cotton,  15f  a  16 
Philadelphia.  —  Superfine  flour,  $7.50;  extra,  l$i'5 
finer  brands,  $9  a  $12.  Red  wheat,  $2.40  a  $1,5 
choice  white,  $3.20.  Rye,  $1.70.  Old  yellow  |rn, 
$1.42;  new  do.  $1.20  a  $1.22.  Oats,  75  a  7iiste. 
Clover-seed,  $7  a  $8.  Flaxseed,  $2.45  a  $2.50.  'he 
arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle,  at  the  Avenue  D  re- 
yard  were  quite  small  this  week,  reaching  only  800  nd. 
Extra  sold  at  9  a  10  cts.  per  lb.  gross ;  fair  to  goci7J 
a  8$  cts.,  and  common  5  a  6£  cts.  About  2000  lep 
sold  at  5  a  6$  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sales  of  5000  he  at 
$9.50  a  $10.50  per  100  lbs.  net.  Chicago. — No.  2  sm 
wheat,  $1.88  a  $1.90.  Corn,  82  a  83  cts.  Oatsjla 
55  cts.  Buffalo.— Spring  wheat,  $2.08  a  $2.15.  &  da 
white,  $2.45  a  $2.60.  Western  corn,  $1.15.  St.l  \it. 
—Spring  wheat,  $1.80;  winter,  $2.50  a  $2.60.  «n 
in  the  ear,  87  a  90  cts.  Oats,  70  a  73  cts.  BaltimA— 
Southern  red  wheat,  choice,  $2.70  a  $2.75.  Corn,  ipf 
a  $1.20.    Oats,  70  a  73  cts. 


595,838         673,669  1,269,571 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  254.  Of  consump 
tion,  38  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  22  ;  croup,  11. 

Miscellaneous. — A  San  Francisco  dispatch  says,  that 
there  has  been  a  flood  in  the  Sacramento  valley  as  de- 
structive as  those  of  1861  and  1862.  The  whole  valley 
was  submerged,  and  all  travel  was  suspended.  The 
American  river  was  higher  than  ever  known  before 
The  levees  at  Marysville  broke  away,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  was  overflowed. 

A  New  York  dispatch  of  the  26th  says,  yesterday 
morning  a  lad  entered  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Police,  and  left  a  parcel,  which  he  said  had  been 
given  him  to  deliver  by  a  gentleman  at  the  Anson  house 
On  the  parcel  being  opened  it  was  found  to  contain 
checks  of  the  Bank  of  New  York  for  three  millions  six 
hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents,  being  the  amount 
stolen  from  the  bank  messenger  recently  in  Wall  street. 
The  messenger's  satchel  contained  a  small  sum  in  money 
which  the  robbers  retained. 

The  steamship  Raleigh,  from  New  York  for  New  Or- 
leans, was  burned  on  the  24th  ult.,  about  twenty  miles 
off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  Eighteen  of  the  pas 
sengers  and  crew  were  taken  to  Charleston  by  a  tugboat. 
Thirteen  lives  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  including 
Captain  Mar.^hman.  Twenty-four  persons  are  still  miss 
ing  ;  they  were  last  seen  in  the  boat  or  clinging  to  pieces 
of  the  wreck. 

The  total  marine  disasters  on  the  lakes,  for  the  past 
year,  numbered  931,  and  were  attended  with  a  loss  of 
182  lives. 

There  are  in  Iowa  one  hundred  and  forty-three  news 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Wm.  Blackburn,  West  Brownville  fl. 
$16.35.  and  from  Hannah  Darling  and  Geo.  Blackl  'D 
Salem,  O.,  $5  each,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Freedmei] 


A  Meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associatio jof 
Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,"  w  be 
held  at  the  usual  place  on  Second-day  evening,  th  th 
inst.,  at  7$  o'clock.  Mark  Baldeeston 

Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  1st,  1868.  Cle  \ 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  jtte 
charge  of  the  Farm  and  Farm-house  at  Westtow  pn 
the  25th  of  the  Third  month  next. 

Early  application  is  desirable,  and  may  be  made 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester  P.  O.,  Pa,  i 
John  Benington,  Glen  Mills  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Joshua  B.  Pusey,  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Ps 
Jacob  Roberts,  Paoli  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Twelfth  mo.  18th,  1867. 

NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  si  r> 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  C  ji- 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.    Friends  who  may  feel  If 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Ph 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co-,  ! 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phil; 

FRIENDS' ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.  J 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELP)  I  ) 

Physician andSuperintendent,— Joshoa  H.Wobti  }}■ 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  rtsp* 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  (  k 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,Pl  I 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

IvilllaImiT^ 

No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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incient  Commereial  Relations  of  the  East. 

BY  WM.  M.  OSBORNE,  A.  M. 

he  ancient  commercial  relations  of  metro 
San  Tyre,  were  of  a  character  so  broad  and 
nsive,  as  to  demand  something  more  than  a 
ing  notice.    It  has  been  observed,  in  a  pre 
s  article,  that  Tyre  was  remarkable  for  her 
sts  of  cypress  and  oak,  which  afforded  ample 
erial  for  ship  building,  not  only  to  the  Tyreans, 
to  almost  every  nation,  near  and  remote,  en 
:d  in  any  degree  in  maritime  pursuits.  Solo- 
employed  the  fir,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
3  as  the  cypress,  for  the  floors  and  ceilings  of 
temple;  and  it  is  represented  as  being  exten 
ly  used  for  the  sheathing  and  decks  of  ships 
cedars  of  Lebanon  were  universally  employed 
masts,  being  remarkably  straight,  tall  and 
i-spreading;  whilst  the  oaks  of  Bashan  afford 
le  most  serviceable  timber  for  ribs  and  oars, 
he  art  of  navigation  was  then  in  its  infancy 
the  universal  ignorance  concerning  winds  and 
,  without  chart  and  compass,  as  the  ancients 
were,  made  oars  as  indispensable  to  the  Adri- 
navigator,  as  sails  and  steam  are  to  us.  It 
d  seem  that  the  ancient  Tyreans  trafficked, 
inly  in  articles  which  were  of  absolute  import- 
to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  nation,  but 
ged  in  those  things  which  were  calculated 
particularly  for  ostentatious  display,  than  to 
f  practical  utility  to  the  common  people 
ng  these,  "were  fine  linen  and  broidered 
from  EgypJ;,"  which  were  objects  of  coveted 
e  by  Tyrean  sailors,  not  only  because  of  their 
;iful  texture  and  appearance,  but  as  awnings 
ails  for  their  numerous  vessels.    That  finely 
*ht  linen  was  employed  for  awnings  and  sails 
lips,  will  not  appear  incredible  when  we  re- 
t  the  maguificent  appearance  of  Cleopatra's 
,  as  she  went  out  to  meet  the  Roman  victor, 
ony.    Another  item,  was  the  decoration  of 
vessels  with  ivory,  brought  out  of  the  island 
ittim.  Ezekiel  xxvii.  6. 
regard  to  Chittim,  it  appears  to  have  been 
e  of  large  extent,  very  much  like  Levant, 
applies  to  the  cities  and  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
ean.    Josephus  makes  it  Cyprus,  others 
it  to  Macedoniah,  the  Vulgate  to  Italy, 
some  of  the  fathers  ascribe  it  to  the  islands 
Ionian  and  iEgean  seas.    A  brief  allusion 
articles  of  Tyrean  commerce,  with  those 
ies  most  intimately  bound  to  this  ancient 
)olis,  may  not  be  without  interest.    "  Blue 


and  purple,  from  the  isles  of  Elishah."  Ezekiel 
xxii.  7.    Elishah  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Javan 
(see  Genesis  x.  4,)  and  located  in  a  part  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  Grecian  Empire.  "The 
inhabitants  of  Zidon  and  Arvad  were  thy  mari 
ners."  (Ezekiel  xxvii.  8.)    It  is  clearly  evident 
from  this  passage  that  while  the  Tyreans  were 
devoted  to  commercial  pursuits,  the  Zidonians 
furnished  them  with  mariners  to  conduct  their 
ships  to  remote  seas  and  to  distant  lands.  Arvad 
appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  Phoenician 
city,  built  upon  an  island  of  the  same  name,  not 
far  from  the  coast,  founded  according  to  profane 
history,  by  deserters  from  ancient  Zidon.  Other 
places  are  represented  as  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  with  Tyre ;  among  which  are  Gebal 
Persia,  Tarshish,  Tubal,  Dedan,  Haran,  Asher 
and  Chilmah;  from  Tarshish  came  silver,  iron 
and  lead ;  from  Javan,  Tubal  and  Meshech,  were 
obtained  "  the  persons  of  men  ;'  slaves  from  Cau 
casia ;  horses  and  horsemen  were  imported  from 
Tagarmah,  which  doubtless  was  Armenia ;  ivory 
and  ebony  were  brought  from  Dedan  ;  emeralds 
purple,  broidered  work,  fine  linen,  coral  and  agate, 
from  Syria;  wheat,  honey,  oil  and  balm,  were  im 
ported  from  Judea ;  "  wine  of  Holbon,"  and 
"  white  wool,"  were  obtained  from  Damascus 
"  From  Dan  and  Javin  were  imported  bright  iron, 
cassia  and  calamus;  precious  cloths,  for  chariots, 
were  procured  from  Dedan  ;  precious  stones,  spices 
and  gall  from  Sheba  and  Raamah,  and  blue  cloths 
and  broidered  work  from  Haran,  Cannah  and 
Eden."    It  will  be  seen  from  the  facts  adduced, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  Tyre 
was  in  articles  of  luxury,  though  it  was  the  great 
metropolitan  depot  of  trade  for  both  the  eastern 
and  western  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  Our 
attention  is  now  turned,  for  a  season,  to  note  the 
extent  in  which  the  Jewish  people  were  engaged 
in  the  commercial  enterprises  of  those  early  times. 
It  would  seem  that  the  idea  of  engaging  in  foreign 
traffic  never  occurred  to  them  until  the  age  of 
Solomon,  and  even  then,  the  plan  appears  to  have 
found  few  advocates,  and  for  a  long  season  after 
his  death,  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  abandoned 
The  Jews  have  ever  been  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
people,  living  within  themselves,  ignoring  all 
fraternal  and  national  associations,  and  maintain- 
ing, as  far  as  practicable,  the  distinct  forms  of 
religion  peculiar  to  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Abraham.    The  commercial  predilections  of  Solo- 
mon were  peculiar  to  himself,  rather  than  to  his 
nation,  for  in  this  respect  he  stands  solitary  and 
alone,  among  the  numerous  kings  of  this  once 
powerful,  but  now  despised  and  oppressed  people. 
The  scriptures  give  but  a  brief  history  of  the 
commercial  relations  of  Solomon,  and  yet  no  part 
of  the  Divine  Oracle  has  given  rise  to  more  vague 
and  chimerical  speculations.     The  account  is 
summed  up  in  few  words,  viz  :  That  a  lucrative 
traffic  was  carried  on  between  Ezion-Geber,  Tarsh- 
ish and  Ophir.  From  the  last  two  provinces  were 
imported  vast  quantities  of  "  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
apes  and  peacocks."     Ezion-Geber,  a  city  of 
Arabia-Deserta,  was  situated  on  one  of  the  prin 


receiving  those  rich  products  which  were  sent 
from  India,  and  which  made  it  at  one  time  a  city 
of  considerable  financial  importance.  Solomon 
must  have  conceived  the  idea,  that  by  passing  to 
the  sea,  and  thence  by  vessels,  the  East  would  be 
much  more  easily  gained  than  by  the  long,  tedioup 
route  through  Babylon  and  Persia,  thus  saving 
a  vast  amount  of  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  mani- 
fold sufferings  and  dangers  which  a  journey  over- 
land would  necessarily  incur.  At  the  present  day 
there  remains  the  site  of  ancient  Ezion-Geber,  a 
dilapidated  fortress,  called  Akaba,  at  the  bead  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  usual  rendezvous  for  pil- 
grims, on  their  way  to  Arabia,  though  it  is  not 
remarkable  as  a  place  of  any  commercial  notoriety. 
"  In  the  region  of  Akaba,"  says  an  eastern  travel- 
ler, who  visited  the  place  in  1822,  "there  is  not 
a  single  boat  or  water  craft  of  any  kind;  the 
Arabs,  in  fishing,  use  only  rafts  made  of  the 
trunks  of  palm  trees  tied  together."  Ezion-Geber, 
like  the  commercial  marts  of  Babylon  and  Petra, 
is  only  remembered  among  the  cities  tbat  were, 
and  but  for  its  historic  connection  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  would  long  since  have  been  forever 
forgotten.  A  more  important  and  much  more 
difficult  question  for  the  Bible  student  to  analyze 
is — Where  was  Ophir  situated,  to  which  the  ves- 
sels of  Solomon  were  sent  for  those  vast  quantities 
of  gold  and  precious  metals  so  lavishly  expended 
in  the  construction  of  the  Temple  ?  A  question 
deriving  additional  interest  from  the  consideration 
that,  to  but  few  minds,  it  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily answered. 

The  various  opinions  concerning  this  important 
question,  may  be  briefly  noted,  we  hope,  with  in- 
terest to  the  reader. 

For  "The  Friend.' • 

In  the  midst  of  the  many  and  unwearied  efforts 
of  the  adversary  of  Truth,  to  draw  away  the  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society  from  simply  and  faith- 
fully following  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  to  entice 
them  into  by-paths  which  eventually  lead  far  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  way  in  which  only  safety 
and  true  peace  are  found,  it  is  consoling  to  re- 
member the  language  of  our  Lord  to  Peter,  when 
He  thus  addressed  him,  "  Simon,  Simon,  Satan 
hath  desired  to  have  you  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wheat,  but  I  Jiave  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
fail  not."  He,  who  thus  prayed  for  Peter,  still 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us,  and  we  may 
also  believe  thatas  He  knew  then  the  designs  of 
the  evil  one  to  sift  His  disciples,  so  He  knows 
now  all  the  varied  stratagems  with  which  he  as- 


sails us,  either  individually  or  as  a  portion  of  the 
church  militant.    He  has  seen  the  efforts  of  the 
wolf  "  to  steal,  and  to  kill,  and  to  destroy,"  and 
1  to  scatter  the  sheep  :"  separate  them  one  from 
another,  and  from  Him,  draw  them  and  drive  them 
so  far  away  from  the  Good  Shepherd,  that  they 
shall  not  be  able  to  bear  His  voice,  and  will  there- 
fore be  in  danger  of  following  the  voice  of  the 
stranger.     He,  who  laid  down  His  life  for  the 
sheep,  not  only  seeth  when  danger  awaits  them, 
but  we  may  humbly  and  reverently  believe,  that 
cipal  gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  seems  to  have  I  in  unutterable  love  and  mercy,  He  does  conde- 
been  selected  by  Solomon,  as  a  maritime  depot  for  scend  to  intercede  for  their  preservation  and  de- 
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liverance.  May  then  our  faith  in  Him  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  watching  over  the  flock,  and  as 
our  Intercessor  with  the  Father  be  a  little  strength- 
ened. But  let  us  not  take  up  our  rest  here  ;  there 
is  something  for  each  member  of  the  militant 
church  to  do,  in  order  that  we  may  individually 
and  collectively  witness  preservation  on  every 
hand.  Our  Saviour  said  to  His  disciples,  "  Watch 
and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation ;  the  spirit 
truly  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  It  is  only 
as  we  dwell  in  a  state  of  watchfulness  unto  prayer, 
of  humble  watchfulness,  that  we  can  be  preserved 
from  evil.  Our  enemy  knows  how  to  suit  his  baits 
to  our  several  conditions,  and  to  the  different  con- 
ditions of  the  church.  He  knows  how  to  disguise 
himself  as  in  sheep's  clothiDg,  so  that  unless  we 
are  walking  in  the  Light,  keeping  very  near  to 
the  Good  Shepherd,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cern his  approach,  nor  to  distinguish  that  it  is  he, 
until  he  has  robbed  and  wounded  us  and  it  may 
be  driven  us  into  the  wilderness  far  from  the  fold 
of  safety.  Oh  !  then,  how  important  that  we  be 
found  watching, — watching  unto  prayer,  walking 
in  the  Light,  that  Light,  which  not  only  ruaketh 
manifest  "  the  hidden  things  of  darkness/'  but 
also  clearly  points  out  the  path  of  safety  in  which 
we  may  walk  and  not  stumble.  May  our  dear 
young  Friends  give  heed  to  this,  and  turning  away 
from  the  many  distracting  voices  that  are  abroad, 
listen  only  to  the  voice  of  their  dear  Redeemer, 
and  yield  themselves  to  the  humbling,  contriting 
influences  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Then  they  will  be 
prepared  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  "  a  broken  heart 
and  a  contrite  spirit,"  and  will  experience  the 
promise  fulfilled  :  "  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty 
One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy; 
I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also 
that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart 
of  the  contrite  ones;"  and  as  His  presence  is  thus 
with  them,  they  will  experience  that  greater  is 
He  that  is  in  them  than  he  that  is  in  the  world, 
and  will  be  enabled,  through  Him,  to  make  war 
in  righteousness  against  the  enemies  of  their  own 
house,  and  be  prepared  in  His  time  to  lift  up  a 
standard  for  His  cause  in  the  earth.  And  let  us 
all  keep  in  remembrance  where  we  must  look  for 
deliverance  from  the  lapsed  condition  into  which 
as  a  people  we  have  fallen,  not  to  any  arm  of  flesh  ; 
for  "  Truly  in  vain  is  salvation  hoped  for  from  the 
hills  and  from  the  multitude  of  mountains;  truly 
in  the  Lord  our  God  is  the  salvation  of  Israel." 
Let  our  hope  and  trust,  then,  be  in  Him.  "  I 
will  work  and  who  shall  let  it?"  was  His  language 
formerly,  and  His  power  is  unchanged.  He  may 
permit  the  enemy  to  vaunt  himself,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  our  christian  testimonies  may  be  closely 
tried,  but  resting  as  we  believe  they  do,  upon  the 
teachings  of  Him  who  remains  to  be  the  Rock  of 
ages,  they  cannot  be  destroyed,  and  those  who 
build  upon  the  same  immutable  foundation,  who 
not  only  hear  the  words  of  our  dear  Redeemer  but 
also  do  them,  these  will  realize,  amid  all  the  turn- 
ings and  overturnings  that  may  be  permitted,  that 
"  The  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having 
this  seal,  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His." 
And  may  we  not  hope  that  these,  wherever  scat- 
tered, will  be  brought  near  to  one  another  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  a  remnant  will 
continue  to  be  preserved,  who  being  willing  to 
suffer  with  their  dear  Lord  aud  Master,  will  also 
be  made  partakers  of  His  consolations,  and  will 
be  prepared  to  hold  out  the  inviting  language, 
"  Come  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and 
He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways  and  we  will  walk  in 
His  paths."  E.  A. 

Twelfth  mo.  30th,  1867. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Visit  to  the  Summit  of  Grey's  Peak. 

The  following  description  of  a  portion  of  the 
magnificent  scenery  to  be  found  in  our  western 
territories,  is  extracted  from  a  private  letter,  and 
may  prove  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
"The  Friend." 

"  This  mountain  is  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Georgetown,  Colorado  Territory,  and  is  widely 
known  as  being  the  second  highest  in  the  terri- 
tory, its  altitude  being  exceeded  only  by  Mount 
Lincoln.  It  is  located  in  the  main  or  '  Snowy 
Range'-r— the  great  barrier  dividing  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  waters.  The  melting  snows  of  its 
eastern  slope  form  the  source  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  Clear  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Platte  river,  and 
those  of  its  western  slope  the  source  of  Snake 
river,  an  indirect  tributary  of  the  Colorado. 

"  One  mile  from  the  base  of  the  peak,  on  Snake 
river,  are  a  few  log  cabins  called  Peru  city;  three 
miles  further  down  the  stream  is  located  the  city 
of  Silveropolis. 

"Last  summer  a  visit  to  the  peak  was  often 
projected  and  as  often  abandoned;  but  I  con- 
cluded not  to  let  this  season  pass  without  accom- 
plishing it.  Early  one  morning  towards  the  latter 
end  of  Eighth  month,  three  of  us  started  from 
Silveropolis.  At  Peru  city  our  party  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  four  others :  one  of  them  a 
woman — the  first  who  had  undertaken  the  ascent 
— she  was  provided  with  a  mule,  the  nature  of  the 
country  admitting  of  riding  the  first  two  miles  ; 
the  rest  of  us  were  on  foot. 

"  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  the  as- 
cent, and  after  a  climb  of  three  and  a  half  hours 
the  summit  (near  15,000  feet  above  sea  level)  was 
reached. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  commence  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  magnificent  panorama  that  here  awaited 
us;  the  view  is  so  varied,  so  beautiful,  so  sub- 
limely grand  that  it  seems  almost  folly  for  me  to 
attempt  to  place  it  before  thee.  For  hundreds  of 
miles  in  every  direction  the  eye  wanders,  and  fills 
itself  with  the  most  beautiful  in  nature  :  thou- 
sands of  mountain  peaks,  rivers,  lakes,  are  seen 
at  a  glance,  as  you  sweep  the  circle  of  the  horizon. 
Looking  over  the  few  dwarfish  mountains  (about 
fifty  miles  of  them)  eastward,  the  great  plains 
for  many  miles  (apparently  as  level  as  a  field)  are 
spread  out  before  you,  the  Platte  river  and  various 
other  streams  bisecting  them,  being  easily  traced 
by  the  growth  of  timber  that  line  their  banks. 
Turning  to  the  south  '  Pike's  peak'  (about  100 
miles  distant)  is,  from  its  magnitude,  a  prominent 
feature ;  beyond  it,  '  Spanish  peak'  andothe  '  Rat- 
toon  mountains,' — nearly  down  to  New  Mexico — 
while  close  at  your  feet  lies  the  beautiful  '  South 
Park,'  its  many  lakes  glistening  like  mirrors  in 
the  morning  sun.  North  of  us,  '  Long's  Peak, 
(also  near  100  miles  off)  stands  like  a  majestic 
sentinel  keeping  ward  over  the  north  and  middle 
parks.  Starting  from  its  western  base,  the  '  Wa- 
satche  range'  (a  mountain  chain  separating  the 
north  and  middle  parks,  and  stretching  off  in  a 
north  westerly  direction)  is  followed  till  lost  in 
the  distance.  These  mountains  conceal  the  '  North 
Park'  from  view,  but  the  whole  of  the  '  Middle 
Park'  is  seen;  far  beyond  its  western  limit  (about 
350  miles  distant)  rise  the  snow-capped  peaks  of 
the  '  Hintah  Range,'  the  eastern  rim  of  the  '  Great 
Salt  Lake'  basin.  To  the  south-west  is  presented 
the  grandest  of  all  views  :  for  hundreds  of  miles 
the  eye  roams  over  a  succession  of  snowy  peaks, 
no  park  or  plain  intervening  to  break  the  sublime 
monotony;  some  two  hundred  miles  distant  Mt. 
Lincoln  is  readily  distinguished.  I  thought  as  I 
looked  at  it — a  great  monarch  among  mountains 


— that  the  hand  of  man  can  never  erect  a  trn 
so  noble  to  honor  the  memory  of  our  fallen  le  c 

"  I  have  endeavored  to  give  thee  a  brief  oiiii 
of  this  splendid  view,  altogether  discarding 
hundreds  of  minor  details.  Each  mountain,  :u 
park;  every  river,  lake  and  snow-drift — th  » 
showing  a  characteristic  similarity — presents  in 
ties  of  scenery  that  no  other  one  possesses;  fig 
is  of  itself  a  fit  subject  for  minute  descriptioj 

"  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  ascertain  the  lib 
ful  claim  of  anything  to  pre-eminence  is  to  'w 
it  in  contradistinction  to  others  similar  in  cIk 
ter,  and  thus  judge  them.  Hundreds  of  I 
have  been  written  about  '  Mont  Blanc'  by  leg 
different  people :  all  of  them  enthusiastically 
scribe  its  beauty  and  its  grandeur.  Our  ftjaJ 
traveller  is  a  native  of,  and  has  travelled  e  ei 
sively  through  Europe,  having  among  other  {foe 
visited  and  ascended  this  celebrated  mouilii 
I  asked  her  how  the  view  from  its  summit  L 
pared  with  that  from  where  we  stood;  her  aijw 
will  probably  give  thee  a  better  impression  ( lib. 
greatness  of  our  Mt.  Blanc  than  my  descrij 
'  The  view  from  Mont  Blanc  is  beautiful,  e 
site,  is  enchanting,  I  thought  it  was  graac 
oh  !  it  is  nothing  to  compare  to  this.' " 

An  Epistle  to  Friends. 

(Concluded  from  page  146.) 
A  POSTSCRIPT. 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — I  have  no 
thing  further  in  my  heart  to  communicate  nti 
you,  in  dear  and  tender  love,  and  in  des !  oi 
your  preservation  out  of  the  snare  ef  your  a  jw 
sary  :  and  that  is,  to  exhort  you  all  to  dwell  i'fchi 
pure  judgment  of  the  Truth,  which  is  a  de  icf 
upon  your  glory ;  and  let  none  bereave  you  of  life 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  But  as  you  m< 
to  a  true  feeling  of  the  life  in  yourselves,  tonic! 
alone  the  certain  judgment  appertaineth,  jlel 
this  life  have  freedom,  and  stop  it  not  from  !dg- 
ing  all  that  which  is  at  enmity  with  the  lift  [ino 
tends  to  the  hurting  of  the  true  plant  of  Go<  foi 
I  have  seen  a  harm  hath  come  to  many  whejave 
parted  with  their  judgment,  and  so  have  bomi 
unarmed,  and  the  enemy  hath  prevailed  poi 
them,  (under  a  pretended  tenderness,)  to  \  mil 
or  suffer  such  things  as  were  hurtful  to  them  jvei 
and  others ;  and  though  the  Lord  hath  giveD  M 
judgment  and  discerning  in  the  matter,  ye  'en 
bereaved  of  that  gift,  and  so  by  little  and  ttli 
became  beguiled. 

jph  !  dear  Friends !  consider  these  days  are|ii 
ous  times,  and  it  is  needful  for  every  one  to  tot 
in  that  same  eternal  light  to  which  you  wei  W 
turned,  that  by  its  righteous  judgment  ye  r  |?b( 
preserved  from  every  thing  in  yourselves  tl  aj> 
pears  contrary  to  that  precious  life  of  whic  yon 
have  tasted.  And  when  you  have  so  done  jbei 
take  heed  that  the  enemy  do  not  do  that  t  ti 
instrument,  which,  (through  your  watchl  bes 
in  the  light,)  he  could  not  do  without.  i|la 
beware  of  that  affected  tenderness  that  cri  out 
be  tender  to  all,  and  pray  for  all,  and  mi  1th 
good  in  all,  and  love  all,  and  judge  norjjbij 
leave  judgment  to  God,  &c.  I  say,  heed  ilti 
plausible  words  of  that  spirit,  which  being 
to  save  its  own  head  from  a  stroke,  would  r. 
you  of  your  judgment  which  God  hath  give 
and  is  indeed  truly  his  judgment,  and  is 
administered  in  his  wisdom  and  power,  i 
cleansing  and  keeping  clean  his  sanctuai 
such  as  have  no  judgment  in  their  goin 
they  that  know  not  the  true  way  of  pea  j  bt 
make  them  crooked  paths,  he  that  goeth  in  iii 
shall  not  know  peace.  Isa.  lix.  8. 

But  some  may  say,  was  not  Christ  me*  au 
lowly  ?  and  ought  not  all  to  be  like  unto  b  ? 


'Ott 
tl,! 

id 

Nil 
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\  is  true,  my  Friends  ;  but  there  is  a  difference 
reen  the  Seed's  suffering  and  its  reigning,  and 
e  are  times  for  them  both  ;  and  when  it  doth 
se  God  to  permit  the  hour  and  power  of  dark- 

in'the  open  persecutors,  to  exalt  itself  against 
seed  and  people  by  persecution,  or  such  like ; 
|  are  led  by  his  spirit  to  appear  in  meekness 
quietness,  as  a  sheep  before  the  shearer.  But 
t  is  this  to  suffering  bad  and  perverse  spirits, 
!  appear  under  pretence  of  the  Truth,  and  yet 
out  of  the  Truth,  and  enemies  to  its  prosperity, 
ring  to  exalt  and  set  up  another  thing  instead 
he  Truth  ?  Such  as  these  the  Lord  doth  not 
lire  you  to  use  only  patience  and  meekness 
irds;  but  if  that  will  not  reclaim  them,  they 
t  know  the  judgment  of  the  Truth,  and  you 
;  must  stand  over  them ;  for  in  this  case  the 
of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  is  come,  and  God 
•owning  Truth  with  dominion  over  every  false 
it,  and  corrupt  practice  thereof. 
Lnd,  therefore,  dear  Friends,  eye  the  Lord  in 
goings  forth,  and  as  you  feel  his  life  in  you 
'itness  against  any  evil  and  corrupt  thing  or 
lice,  use  plainness,  and  keep  sincerity,  and 

not  judgment  backwards;  for  that  which  is 
illing  to  be  judged,  and  cries  out,  judge  none, 
e  all  to  God,  &c,  the  same  will  take  upon  it 

to  judge  and  rule,  but  not  in  the  wisdom  of 
.  And  those  that  cry  out  so  much  for  ten- 
iess,  and  against  Truth's  judgment,  the  same 
in  most  danger  to  be  drawn  out  from  the 
jnt  suffering  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus, 
a  they  ought  to  appear  in  the  most  meekness, 
to  appear  rough  and  wrathful  in  the  striving 
fighting  nature,  and  are  most  apt  to  be  tempt- 
ato  a  spirit  of  revenge,  as  hath  been  seen  by 
experience;  for  they  that  lose  the  exercise  of 

by  which  all  should  keep  dominion  over  de- 

they  lose  that  strength  by*which  they  should 
snabled  to  suffer  all  things  for  the  sake  of 
st  Jesus. 

),  dear  Friends,  in  that  which  keeps  out  the 
er  and  the  betrayer,  all  wait  upon  the  Lord, 

you  may  have  your  armor  on,  and  be  forti- 
with  the  strength,  with  the  might,  and  with 
judgment  of  God;  and  keep  that  under  in 
y  place,  which  under  pretence  of  tenderness 
forbearance,  would  make  void  the  testimony 
ruth,  or  make  the  offence  of  the  cross  to  cease 
□y  thing  wherein  you  have  been  instructed 

the  beginning;  that  the  Lord  may  behold 

see  judgment  established,  and  be  pleased, 
lix.  The  Lord  looked,  and  there  was  no  judg- 
t,  and  it  displeased  him ;  for  thereby  deceit 
ip,  which  with  it  is  to  be  kept  down. 
)  the  Lord  God  of  power  and  wisdom  preserve 
faithful,  and  fitted  for  every  good  word  and 
: ;  the  strong  to  watch  over  the  weak  in  single- 

and  the  weak  to  be  subject  to  the  strong  in 
-<ord,  that  so  the  pure  plant  of  righteousness 
Truth  may  grow  in  and  among  you  all,  to  his 
e  that  hath  called  you;  to  whom  be  glory 
lonor  for  ever,  amen.  S.  C. 


irthquahes'in  Crete. — A  letter  from  Canea, 
irincipal  seaport  in  Crete,  dated  September 
ays  that  several  severe  shocks  of  earthquake 
)ccurred  in  that  town,  causing  great  destruc- 
and  alarm  throughout  the  town.  The  first 
:  occurred  on  Thursday,  September  9th,  at 
p.m.  A  trembling  sensation  was  felt,  caus- 
ae buildings  to  shake;  everybody  rushed  out 
e  houses;  the  heat  was  rather  oppressive  ; 
ugh  the  water  did  not  appear  disturbed,  the 
in  the  harbor  were  trembling  like  a  leaf, 
shock,  which  lasted  four  seconds,  was  felt 
gh  not  so  severely)  in  the  villages  round 
i.    Twelve  hours  afterwards  a  second  and 


much  more  violent  shock  was  experienced,  doing 
great  damage  to  all  the  houses,  roofs  falling  in 
and  walls  down  in  all  directions.  A  Venetian 
arch,  seventy  feet  high,  was  thrown  over  on  its 
side  to  the  westward  entire,  and  two  men  were 
buried  beneath. 

The  turbulence  of  the  sea  was  so  great  that 
millions  of  fish  were  driven  into  Canea  Bay, 
merchant  shipping  much  damaged  by  the  violent 
effluxes  and  influxes,  mooring  chains  and  hawsers 
snapped  asunder,  and  the  vessels  carried  together 
with  great  violence.  Galvanic  action  took  place 
between  the  sea  water  and  the  copper  on  her 
Majesty's  ship  "Wizard's  bottom,  all  weed  and 
foulness,  so  common  to  the  Mediterranean,  was 
removed,  and  the  metal  (copper)  burnished  or 
brightened. 

The  shocks  came  from  the  E.N.E.,  and  tow- 
ards S.W.  or  W.S.W.  Vibrations  ten  in  a  sec- 
ond. The  air  very  dry  and  sultry  preceding 
the  first  and  second  shocks.  Compass  very  much 
disturbed. 

The  scene  of  havoc  next  day  was  terrible,  every 
house  in  the  place  being  more  or  less  injured, 
numbers  uninhabitable.  The  English  consul's 
house  is  split  down  one  side  ;  Dr.  Temple,  a 
surgeon  in  the  Turkish  service,  had  all  the  walls 
of  his  house  part  company,  doing  much  damage  to 
those  below.  All  along  the  quay  the  houses 
opened  their  tops  and  let  the  floors  find  their 
centres  of  gravity.  In  some  parts  the  upper  and 
first  floors  have  all  tumbled  down. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

The  Narrow  way  of  the  Cross  Exemplified. 

Before  he  (The  Abbe  De  St.  Cyran)  began  to 
build,  he  had  counted  the  cost;  and  when  he 
weighed  the  price,  it  was  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary.  Hence  he  never  sought  an  easy  road 
to  heaven ;  for  he  knew  that  there  is  no  such  thing. 
He  recommended  to  others  the  road  that  he  him- 
self walked  in,  viz:  the  straight  road  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  highway  of  the  kingdom.  He 
knew  that  Christ  set  us  an  example,  that  we 
should  tread  in  his  steps,  and  he  therefore  looked 
to  Christ,  and  to  none  else.  He  knew  that  Christ 
pleased  not  himself,  nor  did  he  expect  that  the 
servant  could  find  an  easier  path  than  his  mas- 
ter. He  had  no  new  and  ingenious  contrivances 
to  save  men,  without  obliging  them  to  take  up 
their  cross,  their  daily  cross,  inward  as  well  as 
outward,  and  to  follow  their  Saviour  in  the  same 
narrow  road  which  he  had  trodden.  He  had 
discovered  no  new  mode  of  widening  the  narrow 
way;  of  lightening  the  daily  cross,  or  of  reconcil- 
ing together  God  and  Mammon.  In  this  modern 
science  he  was  profoundly  ignorant.  His  systems 
were  not  traced  on  the  mutable  sand  of  human 
opinion;  but  they  were  engraven  on  the  immuta- 
ble rock  of  God  (Himself.)  He  conducted  souls 
to  God  only  by  that  royal  high  way  of  repentance 
evidenced  by  mortification,  and  faith  evidenced 
by  obedience,  which  all  the  patriarchs,  saints, 
prophets,  and  martyrs  had  trodden  before.  Nor 
did  he  ever  step  aside  where  he  saw  the  print  of 
their  footsteps,  though  it  were  a  path  rough  with 
thorns,  or  even  dyed  in  blood.  Whilst  most  pro- 
fessors were  laboring  to  mitigate  the  rule  of 
Christ,  he  was  solely  taken  up  in  seeking  that 
powerful  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  renews 
the  strength  of  the  fainting  soul,  like  the  eagle's; 
and  enduing  her  with  power  from  on  high,  shall, 
in  truth,  make  the  most  rigid  practice  easy. 
Whilst  others  strove  to  accommodate  the  road  to 
their  strength,  he,  relying  on  God,  sought  from 
him  strength,  adequate  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
way. — Memoirs  of  Port  Royal. 


For  "The  Friend." 
"Hear,  0  Israel ;  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  :  And 
thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And 
these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be 
in  thine  heart :  And  thou  shalt  teach  tbem  diligently 
unto  tby  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest 
up."    Deuteronomy  vi.  4 — 7. 

This  was  the  command  of  Moses,  the  Lord's 
servant,  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  it  remains 
to  be  a  Divine  command  to  parents,  and  to  all  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  care  and  education  of  the 
rising  generation  ;  for  it  implies,  that  they  are  not 
to  leave  any  opportunity  unimproved  to  impress 
upon  their  tender  and  susceptible  minds,  that  they 
should  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their 
hearts,  with  all  their  souls,  and  with  all  their 
might;  and  this  love  to  their  Heavenly  Father, 
would  lead  to  loving  their  neighbor  as  themselves. 
Parents,  if  under  the  Divine  law,  would  direct 
their  children  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Him  who 
called  Samuel,  when  their  hearts  like  his,  are  not 
aware  who  calleth  them  ;  for  we  are  sensible  He 
calleth  them  at  a  very  early  age ;  which  should 
convince  parents  of  the  importance  of  watching  at 
their  posts,  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  direct  them 
to  take  heed  unto  the  light  which  reveals  unto 
them  the  way  in  which  they  should  walk,  in  order 
to  become  the  Lord's  dear  children,  and  receive 
the  blessing  of  preservation  in  the  slippery  paths 
of  childhood  and  youth.  If  this  was  the  fervent 
prayer  of  parents  for  their  beloved  offspring,  how 
different  things  would  be  amongst  us,  with  what 
sobriety  and  simplicity  would  they  be  brought  up, 
what  a  savor  would  clothe  their  spirits;  for  we  trust 
they  would  be  of  the  number  of  those  whom 
Christ  condescends  to  bless. 

Therefore  it  requires  care  not  to  lead  their  ten- 
der minds  too  fast  on  religious  and  biblical  sub- 
jects, for  the  lip  of  Truth  has  declared,  "I  have 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear 
them  now.  How  like  a  tender  shepherd  He  goeth 
before  His  sheep  and  lambs,  and  even  carrieth 
some  in  His  bosom,  thus  shielding  them  from 
having  too  much  to  bear,  gently  expanding  their 
understandings  to  receive  His  unfoldiogs,  as  He 
did  when  opening  the  blind  man's  eyes  to  receive 
the  clear  light  of  day.  And  the  apostle  tells  us, 
"  Milk  for  babes,  but  strong  meat  belongebh  to 
them  who  are  of  full  age." 

First-day  schools  should  not  be  needed  in  our 
Society,  for  every  house  should  be  a  Bethel,  and 
every  hearthstone  a  school,  to  instruct  the  little 
ones  in  the  way  of  life  and  salvation.  Mothers 
especially  should  be  able,  by  the  key  of  David,  to 
answer  the  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  the 
infant,  and  more  mature  minds  of  their  children. 
Such  answers  are  lasting  and  impressive,  aud  will 
revive  in  their  memories  when  grey  hairs  are  seen 
here  and  there  upon  their  heads.  Many  at  this 
time  can  call  to  mind  the  sweet  counsel  and  advice 
of  a  beloved  mother,  during  seasons  of  retirement 
in  the  domestic  circle,  which  have  proved,  "  like 
bread  cast  upon  the  water's" 

If  any  feel  their  minds  drawn  to  instruct  the 
neglected,  the  outcast  and  forsaken,  in  suitable 
learning  and  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when 
their  own  religious  duties  and  obligations  do  not 
conflict  therewith,  let  them  be  faithful  and  keep 
on  the  watchtower,  for  they  may  prove  instruments 
of  good  to  these  who  may  feel  at  times,  as  if  no 
man  cared  for  their  souls,  or  as  if  there  was  no 
sorrow  like  unto  their's. 

A  New  Material  for  Beds. — A  new  discovery 
has  been  made  here,  which  is  likely  to  make  a 
revolution  in  mattress-making.     There  is  dug 
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out  of  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  range  a  better 
material  for  beds  than  is  now  available  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  It  is  fully  equal  to  curled 
hair,  and  makes  comfortable,  useful,  and  healthful 
beds.  A  factory  has  been  built  on  Little  Bear 
river,  about  a  mile  from  Dutch  Flat,  which  is 
now  employing  a  large  number  of  men.  The  ma- 
terial manufactured  is  the  soap  root,  which  grows 
in  unlimited  quantities  in  that  region.  It  is  a 
bulbous  root,  enveloped  in  a  very  tough  and  sup- 
ple fibre,  resembling  somewhat  the  husk  of  a 
cocoanut  in  colour  and  appearance,  but  neavly  as 
tough  as  whalebone.  The  roots  are  dug  chiefly 
by  Chinamen,  bound  in  bundles  of  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  brought  on  poles  to  the  factory. 
—  San  Francisco  Herald. 


Selected. 

SYMPATHY. 
There  is  a  plant  that  in  its  cell 

All  trembling  seems  to  stand, 
And  bends  its  stalk,  and  folds  its  leaves 

From  each  approaching  hand  : 

And  thus  there  is  a  conscious  nerve 

Within  the  human  breast, 
That  from  the  rash  and  careless  hand 

Sinks  and  retires  distrest. 

The  pressure  rude,  the  touch  severe, 

Will  raise  within  the  mind 
A  nameless  thrill,  a  secret  tear, 

A  torture  undefined. 

Ob,  you  who  are  by  nature  form'd 

Each  thought  refined  to  know  I 
Repress  the  word,  the  glance,  that  wakes 

That  trembling  nerve  to  woe. 

And  be  it  still  your  joy  to  raise 

The  trembler  from  the  shade, 
To  bind  the  broken,  and  to  heal 

The  wound  you  never  made. 

Whene'er  you  see  the  feeling  mind, 

Oh,  let  this  care  begin  ; 
And  though  the  cell  be  ne'er  so  low, 

Respect  the  guest  within. 

 ^^^^        Lydia,  Huntley. 

Selected. 

THE  SAVIOUR'S  KNOWLEDGE. 
"  We  are  sure  thou  knowest  all  things." 
Thou  knowest,  Lord,  the  weariness  and  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  heart  that  comes  to  Thee  for  rest: 
Cares  of  to-day  and  burdens  of  to-morrow, 

Blessings  implored,  and  sins  to  be  confessed, 
I  come  before  thee  at  thy  gracious  word, 
And  lay  them  at  thy  feet ;  thou  knowest  Lord. 

Thou  knowest  all  the  past,  how  long  and  blindly 
On  the  dark  mountains  the  lost  sheep  had  strayed; 

How  the  Good  Shepherd  followed,  and  how  kindly 
He  bore  it  home,  upon  his  shoulders  laid 

And  healed  the  bleeding  wounds,  and  soothed  the  pain, 

And  brought  back  life  and  hope  and  strength  again. 

Thou  knowest  all  the  present;  each  temptation, 
Each  toilsome  duty,  each  foreboding  fear; 

All  to  myself  assigned  of  tribulation, 
Or  to  beloved  ones,  than  self  more  dear, 

All  pensive  memories,  as  I  journey  on, 

Longing  for  vanished  smiles  and  voices  gone. 

Thou  knowest  all  the  future;  gleams  of  gladness 

By  stormy  clouds  too  quickly  overcast, 
Hours  of  sweet  fellowship  and  parting  sadness, 

And  the  dark  river  to  be  crossed  at  last. 
Oh,  what  could  hope  or  confidence  afford 
To  tread  that  path,  but  this,  thou  knowest  Lord. 

Thou  knowest,  not  alone  as  God,  all  knowing; 

As  man,  our  mortal  weakness  thou  hast  proved; 
On  earth  with  purest  sympathies  o'erflowing, 

0  Saviour,  thou  hast  wept,  and  thou  hast  loved  ; 
And  love  and  sorrow  still  to  thee  may  come, 
And  find  a  hiding-place,  a  rest,  a  home. 

Therefore  I  come,  thy  gentle  call  obeying, 
And  lay  my  sins  and  sorrows  at  thy  feet, 

On  everlasting  strength  my  weakness  staying, 
Clothed  in  thy  robe  of  righteousness  complete; 

Then  risi  a  g  and  refreshed  I  leave  thy  throne, 

And  follow  on  to  know  as  I  am  known." 


Mow  Paper  Collars  are  Jtfade.<-~A  correspon- 
dent describes  the  process  of  making  paper  collars 
and  cuffs  at  a  factory  in  Biddeford,  Maine.  The 
paper  from  which  they  are  formed  comes  in  large 
sheets  of  the  required  thickness.  Some  forty  of 
these  sheets  are  placed  one  upon  another,  and 
then  moved  under  the  die,  which  cuts  through 
the  whole,  giving  the  requisite  shape  of  forty  col- 
lars. The  paper  is  moved  under  the  die  again, 
and  forty  more  cut,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The 
button-holes  are  next  made.  Some  half  dozen 
collars  are  placed  under  the  dies,  and  the  three 
holes  cut  in  each  instantly.  Next  the  collars  are 
placed  one  at  a  time  under  a  die  or  mold,  which 
impresses  the  stitching  upon  them  and  marks  the 
line  by  which  the  collar  is  to  be  turned  or  dou- 
bled. The  collars  are  then  doubled  or  turned 
over,  one  at  a  time  by  hand,  run  through  a  ma- 
chine which  presses  them,  and  they  are  finished. 
They  are  then  packed  in  boxes  of  ten  each,  and 
ten  of  these  boxes  put  in  a  larger  one,  when  they 
are  ready  for  market.  The  cuffs  are  cut  with 
dies  after  the  same  manner  as  the  collars,  the 
button-holes  cut  by  similiar  method,  then  they 
are  stitched,  and  then  packed  for  market.  Three 
styles  of  collars  are  made — plain,  enamel,  and 
linen  surface — the  paper  being  finished  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  for  each  of  these  different  styles. 
The  average  size  of  necks  is  14J  inches.  Some 
collars  are  made  16i  inches  long;  but  most  are 
sold  of  Hi  14  and  15  inches.  The  present  ca- 
pacity of  this  manufactory  is  25,000  collars  a  day, 
but  with  a  new  cutting  machine  nearly  ready  its 
capacity  will  be  more  than  doubled.  Most  of  the 
work  is  done  by  females.  Twelve  hands  are  now 
employed,  but  in  the  autumn  double  this  number 
will  be  required. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. 

(Continued  from  page  149.) 

"  I  dislike  for  young  girls  to  fall  into  an  admi- 
ration for  personal  appearance,  fixing  up  apparel 
to  suit  their  feelings — I  desire  thou  wilt  discour- 
age an  increase  of  it  at  that  school ;  it  grows  out 
of  the  naughty  ones  setting  themselves  up,  and 
all  that  cannot  imitate  pretty  well  every  way  and 
in  every  thing,  they  are  pointed  at  and  ridiculed. 
It  is  a  disposition  that  will  not  bend  to  the  cross 
in  any  thing,  and  will  not  let  others  bend  to  it, 
not  even  though  it  is  the  great  concern  of  care- 
takers and  committee  to  have  all  in  the  simplicity, 
and  instead  of  this  to  improve  their  minds  and  to 
seek  to  get  wisdom.  I  do  mourn  over  these  things 
in  young  persons,  it  is  so  great  a  hindrance  to  a 
growth  in  grace ;  it  keeps  the  heart  hard  and 
haughty  so  that  good  cannot  enter :  I  see  no  way 
but  to  lie  low  and  cry  mightily  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  children  of  this  people,  that  their  eyes  may 
be  opened  to  see  the  things  which  belong  to  their 
peace,  and  for  strength  to  stand  against  wrong 
things ;  that  so  they  may  not  be  carried  captive 
by  their  soul's  enemy." 

"  The  school  feels  near  my  best  feelings,  am 
always  glad  to  hear  of  every  comfortable  thing 
relative  to  that  concern  ;  my  best  love  to  its  help- 
ers, every  honest  endeavor  of  theirs  will  be  blessed 
sooner  or  later.  *  *  *  *  It  was  in  the  first 
out-set  a  religious  concern  for  the  guarded  educa- 
tion of  our  youth ;  I  have  desired  it  might  be 
carefully  kept  in  view  by  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
committee,  the  superintendents,  the  teachers  and 
the  officers  of  the  house.  It  is  a  great  strength  to 
be  all  united  in'  furthering  this  concern." 

"  We  received  the  account  of  the  issue  of  the 
case  of  illness.  My  mind  had  been  buoyed  be- 
tween hope  and  fear  :  deeply  did  I  feel  for  all  in- 
terested, the  caretakers  there  and  her  dear  friends. 
Close  must  the  bereavement  have  proved,  and 


caused  no  doubt  deep  searching  for  the  c; 
why  she  who  so  lately  gladdened  the  eyes  ofl 
parents,  should  leave  the  family  circle,  for  su!  a 
good  reason  as  obtaining  school  learning  ui|y 
miles  from  home,  and  almost  immediately  or  Al- 
tering fall  sick,  and  though  no  doubt  anxic  ly 
watched  over  and  faithfully  cared  for,  should  t  re 
be  called  on  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature,  and  nn. 
moned  to  her  ever-enduring  home.  Oh  I  i  (ft 
my  soul,  may  the  Lord  so  bless  the  dispens;  ju 
to  all  concerned,  that  it  may  help  prepare  foi  be 
same  final  wearing  out  of  the  strength  of  t  ee 
poor  mortal  bodies,  and  through  the  graciou  in- 
terposition of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  qualify jbr 
an  entrance  into  the  mansions  of  rest,  where  io 
humbly  trust  this  dear  child,  through  the  a  ?e 
means,  is  safely  landed." 

"  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  your  good  meeting  at 
the  school :  they  are  among  the  rich  blessing  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  the  poor  and  needy,  i  * 

*  *  My  late  visit  has  seemed  to  bring  aline 
care-worn  folks  near  in  feeling.  There  is  no  tier 
way  but  to  learn  to  bear  burdens,  and  to  iep 
down  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  that  you  ma; lee 
and  understand  how  things  really  are;  for  t£ igu 
sometimes  are  not  as  they  seem  to  be.  I  di  re- 
lieve that  faithful  honest  labor  in  that  corjirn 
will  have  its  reward;  while  superficial  workjn 
may  be  compared  to  the  servant  who  wrappers 
talent  in  a  napkin  and  buried  it  in  the  earth 

"  The  School  Committee  met  to-day, — p  j,ty 
many :  That  is  an  interesting  concern, — if'  ell 
managed  will  prove  a  blessing  to  our  childrei  I 
look  back  with  great  comfort  to  the  days  win  I 
was  a  child  there." 

"  We  have  nearly  gotten  through  with  he 
present  concerns  of  this  '  Place' — a  deeply  infect- 
ing concern:  I  have  been  comforted  in  findi|;a 
united  labor  for  the  right  order  and  disciplii  j  of 
this  large  family,  though  vigilance  in  thos«  .m- 
mediately  interested  is  indispensable  tosuppojit.! 
*  *  •  *  I  desire  that  that  Institution  mi  be 
rightly  cherished  and  rightly  kept ;  this  is  al  ysi 
my  concern  for  it." 

"  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  breakfa  id, 
and  at  the  close  a  few  verses  [of  scripture]  :rei 
read,  as  usual,  by  James  Emlen  at  the  head  a 
long  table  of  solid  Friends  (among  whom  llsel 
unworthy  to  be)  but  as  this  privilege  has  en 
given  (not  sought  by  myself)  I  accept  it  glte* 
fully;  and  return  to  the  reading,  it  has  seem '80 
good  each  time.  James  is  a  spiritual  minded  fen, 
one  who  strives  to  live  near  the  root  of  life  in  in- 
self,  so  that  his  movements  are  not  superficia ' 

"  I  wish  our  every-day  walk  may  be  so  gw  ed 
as  to  encourage  the  good  in  our  scholars,  and  plpi 
them  on  in  the  best  sense.  I  believe  there  1  er 
was  a  time  of  more  need  of  careful,  conscien  \vk 
teachers  of  children  ;  there  is  such  a  mighty  jir-j 
rent  of  custom  and  fashion  that  many  y  pg 
females  are  much  carried  away  with  it,  tcMj 
great  loss  of  school  studies,  time  spent  in  vie  ig 
one  another  and  every  new  1  fixture'  about  j)if 
personal  appearance  examined.  School-kee  m 
increases  in  importance  in  my  view,  as  I  adv|o8 
in  life  :  teaching  them  to  read,  write  and  cy]  »fy 
&c,  &c,  are  good  things,  but  various  othei|»i 
portant  lessons  are,  or  ought  to  be,  learnt  »t: 
school." 

"  Dear  Friends,— To  all  the  rightly  exer  jed 
teachers  and  caretakers  of  the  school  at  West*  !'*■ 

I  feel  concerned  for  the  right  setting  in  o  h( 
present  session,  and  would  encourage  you  in  'W 
great  charge  to  endeavor  to  join  hand  and  *rt 
in  laying  hold  on  wrong  things,  such  as  ar  10k. 
proper  and  suitable  to  be  allowed  at  Westl  'n. 
You  will  have  some  women  Friends  with  >n. 
they  will  help,  and  it  will  be  best  to  menti  to 
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iem  such  thing*,  one  and  all,  that  have  crept  in 
irough  some  of  the  girls,  such  as  fanciful  plait- 
,g  of  the  hair,  combing  and  fixing  each  others 
ur;  the  'head'  and  'worsted  work,'  and  what- 
rer  else  may  have  felt  to  you  a  burden.  Do, 
sar  friends,  try  to  seek  for  the  right  way,  from 
•De  to  time  to  have  wrong'things^stopped,  or 
/esttown  will  not  long  wear  the  appearance  of  a 
riends'  school ;  and  it  would  truly  be  a  great 
rief  to  honest-hearted  Friends  in  our  Yearly 
[eeting  and  further  too  ;  yea  verily,  further'too. 
[any  innocent  children  as  regard  these  fashions 
>me  there,  and  in  trying  to  be  like  others,  they 
lange  very  much.  Do  all  you  can  now  while 
)e  committee  are  with  you,  and  during  the  ses- 
on,  as  wrong  things  appear,  at  once  call  on  the 
iris,  and  with  the  help  of  dear  S.  Passmore,  in  a 
roper  manner  have  it  put  away,  or  given  up;  it 
ill  save  much  trouble,  and  the  comfort  you  will 
ave  in  this  honest  discharge  of  duty  as  faithful 
atchwomen  over  a  very  precious  part  of  the 
ord's  heritage,  will  be  a  reward.  These  creep- 
ig  things,  fashions,  unsuitable  fashions,  may  in- 
eed  be  compared  to  the  '  foxes  which  spoil  the 
snder  vines." 

"  My  dear  friend. — I  have  often  recurred  to  our 
jnversation  a  little  before  I  left  thy  room  to  set 
at  home,  where  we  were  speaking  of  the  '  fancy 
ork'  made  by  the  girls  at  Westtown.  The 
pecimens  thou  showed  me  were  moderate,  thou 
sought  it  better  to  let  them  do  it,  than  excite 
jelingg,  which  did  more  harm  than  the  '  little 
>xes.' 

"I  thought  it  over  and  over,  and  if  I  had 
rritten  under  the  fresh  feeling,  it  would  have 
een  better  done.  Thy  view  of  the  subject  I  ap- 
reciated,  but  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  fit  in 
rith  that  restraint  over  inconsistencies  which 
'riends  recommend. 

ft  I  would  by  no  means  lay  rude  hands  on  these 
as  many  would  think)  innocent  pastimes,  and 
xcite  feelings  worse  than  the  '  little  foxes  ;'  yet 

ear  ,  is  there  not  a  way  to  do  right  things, 

ightly ;  preserve  the  feeling  and  yet  convince  the 
ldgment  ? 

"  Thou  doubtless  remembers  the  conversation ; 
>ok  it  over,  and  please  call  to  mind,  that  if  the 
little  foxes'  are  suffered  to  hurt  the  tender  vines, 
liere  will  be  no  fruit.  I  want  us,  in  our  different 
llotments,  and  very  especially  at  Westtown,  not 
)  get  into  an  easy,  clever,  well  to  look  at,  way  of 
oing;  keeping  alive  something  which  ought  to 
ie,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  us,  if  prepared 
e  see  to  it. 

"  The  heads  of  our  mothers  in  the  Truth,  are 
ow  laid  low,  who  did  faithfully  stand  against  the 
lowy  fancy  work  at  Westtown  ;  that,  I  remem- 
er;  and  we  yielded,  no  doubt  for  our  good." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queen  Victoria's  Plate. — A  London  paper  says 
ie  plate  at  Windsor  Castle,  for  the  use  of  the 
leen  and  the  court  weighs  nearly  thirty  tons  and 
iat  its  value  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  .£3,000,- 
)0.  It  is  secured  in  stone  chambers  with  vault- 
i  ceilings  which  form  part  of  the  original  build- 
igs  and  are  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  proof 
»ainst  burglars.  Among  the  plate  is  a  dish  of 
ilid  gold  made  by  order  of  George  IV.  which  is 
orth  £8,000. 


As  certainly  as  your  Master's  love  is  in  you 
is  work  will  be  upon  you;  His  objects  will  be 
mrs,  and  also  His  divine  burden  ;  and  some- 
mes  that  burden  will  be  heavy.  "  Be  of  good 
leer,  hold  fast  that  which  ye  have  ;  let  no  man 
ke  your  crown." 


The  Suez  Canal. 
It  has  been  asserted  of  late  that  this  canal  was 
completed  ;  this  is  not  correct.  A  letter  lately 
received  here  from  the  distinguished  engineer  of 
the  canal,  the  founder  and  president  of  "  The 
Universal  Company,"  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
states  that  "the  activity  of  the  operation  on  the 
whole  line  of  the  works  from  Port  Saiid  to  Suez 
gives  assurance  that  all  will  be  completed  by  the 
first  of  October,  1869."  In  the  Evening  Post 
for  February  15th,  of  the  present  year,  we  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  plan  and  history  of  the  enterprise, 
and  of  the  opening  of  the  Fresh  Water  Canal 
from  Cairo  to  Suez.  It  is  the  completion  of  this 
important  branch  and  feeder,  which  supplies 
fresh  water  to  the  town  of  Suez  and  to  the  work- 
men on  the  line  of  the  great  future  highway, 
which  has  been  confounded  with  the  completion 
of  the  highway  itself. 

The  following  statements  concerning  the  work 
we  find  chiefly  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Journal  de  I'  Union  des  deux  Mers ;  they  show 
the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  canal. 
These  statements  accord  with  those  made  by  M. 
de  L'esseps  in  his  annual  report  to  the  stockhol- 
ders in  August  last,  and  with  his  more  recent 
communications. 

At  the  northern  extremity  or  beginning  of  the 
canal,  the  works  at  the  new  harbor  of  Port  Saiid, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  are  very  far  advanced. 
These  are  chiefly  two  jetties,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  metres  in  length,  between  which  the 
canal  will  admit  ships  drawing  six  metres.  The 
French  metre  is  39.37  inches.  From  Port  Saiid 
south  throughout  to  Suez,  the  breadth  of  the 
canal  is  to  be  increased  from  the  original  plan  of 
sixty  to  one  hundred  metres — about  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet.  M.  de  Lesseps  reports  that 
the  steam  dredges  employed  along  the  line  exer- 
cise a  force  equal  to  seventeen  thousand  horse- 
that  of  the  whole  French  steam 
lift  out  eight  hundred  thousand 
per  month,  and  consume  in  the 
same  time  twelve  thousand  tons  of  fuel. 

An  immense  improvement  lately  made  in  these 
dredges,  is  the  addition  of  troughs,  seventy  me- 
tres, or  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  in 
length.  The  sand  and  mud  are  lifted  into  the 
trough  by  the  dredge,  and  then  a  stream  of  water 
driven  upon  them  forces  them,  in  a  half  fluid 
state,  to  the  farther  end  of  the  trough,  from 
which  they  fall  at  such  a  distance  as  to  prevent 
inconvenient  accumulations  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal. 

The  outlay  still  necessary  to  complete  the  ca- 
nal is  now  estimated  at  one  hundred  million 
francs.  The  original  estimate,  made  in  1855  by 
the  most  distinguished  engineers  of  Europe  was 
two  hundred  million  francs,  or  forty  million  of 
dollars.  The  changes  of  plan  and  the  obstacles 
of  delay,  caused  to  a  great  extent  by  the  deter- 
mined hostility  of  the  British  government,  have 
more  than  doubled  that  sum.  But  the  revenues 
now  expected  from  the  sale  of  lands  guarantied 
to  the  company  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  prom- 
ise in  themselves  to  yield  a  value  double  or  triple 
the  whole  capital  expended. 

The  transit  service  for  small  vessels,  which 
has  been  now  fully  organized,  has  already  gained 
for  the  company,  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  1867,  the  sum  of  521,381  franos,  or 
about  $104,275.  These  transports  have  carried 
across  the  isthmus  9,506  tons  of  merchandise 
and  20,132  travellers.  This  tonnage  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Before  July  it  was  never  less  than 
1,200  per  month  ;  but  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  July  alone  it  amounted  to  780  tons. 

Curiously  enough,  the  English,  who  have  long 


power,  or  to 
navy.  They 
cubic  metres 


opposed  the  canal,  are  now  the  first  to  make  use 
of  it  for  war  purposes.  On  the  30th  of  July  in- 
quiries were  made  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the 
British  government,  at  what  price  per  head  a 
thousand  cattle  could  be  taken  aerohs  the  Isthmus 
by  the  light  transports  which  now  go  through 
the  narrow  channel,  and  how  many  tons  of  mer- 
chandise per  day  the  company  could  transport. 
In  reply  the  charges  named  were  twenty-seven 
francs  per  head  for  cattle  and  twenty-five  francs 
per  ton  for  merchandise.  Very  large  supplies 
are  expected  to  be  shipped  on  account  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  for  the  Abyssinian  expedition. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company 
have  also  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  ca- 
nal company  for  transportation. 

In  1857,  when  Lord  Palmerston  was  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons  whether  the  British  gov- 
ernment would  use  its  influence  at  Constantinople 
in  favor  of  the  canal,  he  replied  :  "  Her  Majesty's 
government  certainly  cannot  do  so,  because  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  they  have  used  all  the  in- 
fluence they  possessed  at  Constantinople  and  in 
Egypt  to  prevent  the  scheme  from  beiug  carried 
into  execution.  It  is  a  scheme  hostile  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  country,  and  to  its  standing  policy 
in  regard  to  the  connection  of  Egypt  with  Turkey. 
The  obvious  political  tendency  is  to  render  more 
easy  the  separation  of  Egypt  from  Turkey.  It 
is  also  founded  on  speculations  with  regard  to  ea- 
sier access  to  our  Indian  possessions." 

In  the  same  spirit  he  represented  to  the  Turk- 
ish government  that  the  construction  of  the  canal 
"  would  place  between  Egypt  and  Syria  a  politi- 
cal barrier  thrown  up  by  foreigners,  who  would 
soon  occupy  the  isthmus  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Red  Sea;  and  hence  questions  of 
an  embarrassing  and  dangerous  nature  would  arise 
between  the  government  of  these  foreigners  and 
the  Porte."  The  great  railroad  engineer  Ste- 
phenson also  opposed  the  work  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  English  government  indeed  effected  a 
suspension  of  the  work  in  1863,  by  persuading 
the  Sultan,  as  suzerain,  to  refuse  his  sanction  to 
the  concession  granted  by  the  Pacha,  unless  the 
forced  labor  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  fellahs 
were  discontinued,  the  canal  declared  neutral, 
and  the  sovereign,  rights  of  the  company  aban- 
doned in  regard  to  the  lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
fresh  water  canal  from  Cairo  to  Suez.  But  this 
stoppage  was  eventually  productive  of  great  good 
by  causing  the  introduction  of  the  powerful 
steam  dredges  nowused. — E.  Post. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"  Dearly  beloved  and  longed  for  in  the  Lord," 
is  a  language  which  is  felt  very  truthfully  to  arise 
toward  the  dear  young  people  in  our  Society. 
Those  to  whom  we  should  look  for  a  succession  of 
helpers  and  standard-bearers,  in  that  most  noble 
cause  which  can  engage  our  attention  in  this 
pilgrimage  journey  of  life. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction,  and  even 
rejoicing,  that  the  Lord  is  not  only  laying  His 
hand  upon  one  here  and  another  there,  but  that 
not  a  few,  it  is  believed,  through  His  ever-present 
almighty  power  and  love,  are  bowing  in  sweet 
contrition  of  soul  to  His  yoke,  and  yielding  them- 
selves to  the  discipline  of  the  cross  of  their  dear 
Redeemer.  These  if  faithful, — and  may  nothing 
ever  be  permitted  to  frustrate  the  work  begun,  or 
mar  the  vessel  designed  to  become  meet  for  the 
inscription  of  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord" — these 
will  become  more  and  more  crucified  to  the  world, 
and,  happy  experience  !  know  the  world  crucified 
unto  them ;  and,  as  they  continue  patient  under 
every  turning  and  overturning  of  the  Preparing 
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Hand  upon  them,  will  be  fitted  for  usefulness,  and 
called  to  fill  honorable  positions  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  So  that,  serving  their  generation  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  tbey  shall,  through  mercy, 
be  enabled  to  effectually  turn  the  battle  to  the 
gate;  and  finally  to  receive  the  end  of  their  faith, 
even  the  salvation  of  their  immortal  souls. 

By  such,  the  following  letter  of  William  Lewis, 
written  the  early  part  of  this  century,  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  read  with  interest  and  encourage- 
ment. 

"  To  the  daughter  of  an  intimate  friend,  in  her 
last  illness. 

'  Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me,'  said  one 
in  ancient  times,  concerning  a  much  loved  friend, 
between  whom  and  himself,  a  recent  and  final 
separation  had  (in  unerring  wisdom)  been  per- 
mitted.) 

May  I  not  adopt  similar  language  in  addressing 
thee,  my  dear  young  friend,  under  the  recollec- 
tion of  feelings  excited  in  past  intercourse,  and 
say,  pleasant,  interestingly  pleasant,  hast  thou 
been  to  my  heart  on  several  accounts.  Whilst 
viewing  thee,  things  past  and  present  have  been 
blended  in  my  mind  with  impressive  force,  and 
as  it  has  thus  been,  strange  would  it  be,  if  under 
present  circumstances,  all  within  me  capable  of 
affectionate  interest,  were  not  awakened  into  deep 
and  lively  solicitude  on  thy  account;  which  over- 
looking all  that  is  limited  by  time,  extends  to  the 
highest  concerns,  and  embraces  the  solemnly 
pleasing  contemplation  of  thy  relationship  to  an 
heavenly  Father,  and  birth-right  in  Christ  Jesus 
(our  common  salvation)  to  his  glorious  and  eternal 
kingdom.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  my  dear 
friend,  could  I  now  be  so  indifferent  respecting 
these  thy  great  interests,  as  wholly  to  withhold 
the  mention  of  them  to  thee  in  some  manner;  and 
now,  whilst  they  are  full  in  my  view,  with  all  the 
love  my  soul  is  enabled  to  feel,  I  beseech  thee, 
let  them  be  not  only  thy  chief  but  sole  concern — 
labor  to  introvert  thy  mind  into  such  deep  and 
solemn  contemplation  on  them,  as  to  swallow  up 
all  that  is  of  an  inferior  nature  ;  in  which  exercise 
(faithfully  and  patiently  maintained)  thy  holy 
Redeemer,  the  light  of  all  mankind,  will  not  only 
discover  to  thee  in  what  thy  alienation  from  the 
divine  nature  consists,  as  a  child  of  the  '  first 
Adam;'  but  will  also  kindle  in  the  ground  of  thy 
heart,  fervent  and  availing  supplications  for  resto- 
ration in  him  '  the  second  Adam,'  by  the  effectual 
working  of  his  power,  as  a  1  quickening  spirit,' 
creating  in  thee  a  '  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,' 
according  to  his  promise,  in  adorable  mercy,  to 
all  who  truly  humble  their  souls  before  him,  and 
who,  for  his  sake,  renounce  all  that  is  earthly  and 
creaturely.  Oh  how  great  the  work  !  even  for 
those  whose  first  pursuits  have  not  been  of  a  gross 
kind,  but  whom,  the  soft  and  seemingly  refined 
creaturely  attractions  have  drawn  and  held  fast. 
I  wish  it  to  appear  so  to  thee,  dear  child  !  not  to 
create  dismay,  but  to  make  way  for  a  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  divine  almighty  assistance  for 
its  completion  ;  that  in  this  view  of  it,  thou  mayst 
trust  in  the  Lord  alone  for  help,  and  neither  lean 
upon  thine  own  understanding,  nor  on  that  of  any 
other  creature.  Oh  take  heed  of  looking  without 
thee  I  much  danger  is  in  it ;  neither  let  any  person 
or  thing  engage  much  of  thy  precious  time  and 
attention  ;  but  when  necessarily  relaxed  from  deep 
exercise,  peruse  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  thy  holy 
Redeemer's  doctrines  and  commands  will  illumin- 
ate thy  judgment ;  the  precious  promises  con- 
tained in  the  prophets  will  cheer  thy  hopes;  and 
the  holy  breathings  of  the  Lord's  servants  in 
former  times  (particularly  those  of  the  '  sweet 
Psalmist'  of  Israel)  will  open  to  thy  view  the  state 


of  mind  into  which  veal  religion  introduceth,  and 
what  thou  art  called  to  aspire  after.  There  hap- 
pens, I  believe,  a  season  to  all  the  Lord's  seeking 
children,  when  even  things  lawful,  are  far,  very 
far  from  being  expedient ;  happy  then  are  they 
who,  fully  obeying  their  Master's  call,  whether  to 
come  up  to  Tabor's  mount  or  to  watch  with  him 
in  Gethsemane's  garden,  escape  the  rebuke  of 
'  Sleepest  thou  V  '  Couldst  thou  not  watch  with 
me  one  hour?'  avoiding  also  the  danger  of  falling 
into  similar  unfaithfulness  to  that  of  him  who  was 
brought  even  to  '  weep  bitterly.' 

That  thou  mayest  be  of  these  obedient  few, 
hath  been  and  still  is,  my  wish  and  desire,  and 
in  conformity  thereto,  some  caution  has  appeared 
proper,  in  taking  up  any  of  thy  precious  moments 
personally,  endeavoring  to  do  as  I  have  found  it 
profitable  to  be  done  unto  when  under  bodily 
afflictions,  even  to  be  left  alone,  to  turn  my  face 
to  the  wall,  and  to  pray  to  the  Lord  of  mercy  for 
his  all- sustaining  help  and  comfort. 

Thus  much  then,  and  no  further,  in  this  way, 
except  to  assure  tbee,  sweet  offspring  of  my  be- 
loved friend  !  that  with  all  the  ardor  my  heart  is 
capable  of  feeling,  I  pray  for  thy  experiencing 
such  purification  in  the  present  furnace  of  trial, 
as  it  is  graciously  designed  to  effect,  that  when 
unerring  wisdom  shall  see  meet  to  bring  thee  up 
therefrom,  thy  soul  may  be  '  clothed  in  white 
raiment,'  and  thou  be  joined  to  the  'pure  in 
heart'  who  '  see  God.'  " 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  151.) 

"  Eighth  mo.  28th,  1836.  *  *  *  *  It  is  truly 
cordial  to  feel  that  in  the  dreary  waste  of  exist- 
ence, there  are  those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  evidence  by  conduct,  that  there 
is  a  restraining  ^principle  to  which  our  wills  must 
bow.  That  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  not  to  de- 
cide our  course  of  conduct;  and  whether  we  obtain 
its  smile  or  its  frown,  our  line  of  duty  is  the  same. 
I  often  lament  in  myself  the  proneness  to  conform 
to  its  maxims ;  and  sigh  for  a  place  of  utter  seclu- 
sion, where  its  opinions  would  be  uncared  for  and 
forgotten.  There  certainly  can  be  no  advancement 
in  the  path  of  self-denial  while  so  much  lukewarm- 
ness  towards  better  things,  and  such  a  propensity 
for  fleshly  ease  and  shrinking  from  the  cross, 
mark  my  conduct  and  feelings.  They  are  sources 
of  unceasing  regret  to  me;  and  when  I  remember 
my  unfaithfulness  when  strength  to  combat  was 
signally  evident,  I  scarcely  dare  hope  I  shall  ever 
now  obtain  the  mastery  over  my  besetting  sins,  or 
hold  the  Truth  other  than  in  the  mixture." 

"  My  path  is,  and  has  been  for  many  months 
past,  dark  and  obscure ;  scarcely  one  ray  of  holy 
light  has  illumined  it ;  and  forbidden  as  I  have  felt 
myself  to  seek  consolation  in  inferior  sources,  I 
have  passed  wearily  on.  But  my  heart  freely  ac- 
knowledges its  justness.  If  sensible  objects  were 
allowed  to  be  a  source  of  constant  relief,  our  hearts 
would  centre  in  them  ;  and  the  prime  Source  of 
consolation  would  be  neglected  and  forgotten. 
Thou  wouldst  wonder  at  my  insensibility  were  I 
to  tell  thee  how  cold  and  indifferent  I  feel,  even 
when  surrounded  by  those  whose  company  used 
to  be  the  most  exciting  circumstance  ;  and  I  often 
conclude  myself  most  solitary  when  thus  associated. 
But  why  do  I  tell  thee  this.  It  seems  almost  an 
unreal  picture,  that  I  scarcely  whisper  to  myself; 
and  I  don't  know  but  a  little  pride  prompts  me  to 
conceal  my  poverty,  and  in  my  every  day  conduct 
induces  the  smile  of  complacency,  and  the  ap- 
parent interest  in  trifling  subjects,  lest  the  true 
state  of  my  heart  should  be  discovered." 


<'Thou  tells  me  the  enemy  is  still  busy,  shoT 
ing  himself  in  his  true  character — 'a  liar  froij 
the  beginning.'    But  thou  hast  certainly  an  oni 
nipresent  Helper,  who  can  effectually  lift  th 
standard  against  such  an  insinuation  as  thou  meij 
tionest.  What  abundant  evidence  has  been  gran 
ed  thee  that  He  who  regardeth  His  children  wit 
the  most  compassionate  eye  has  manifested  Hicj 
self  for  thy  help  :  that  He  hath  shown  thee  'tt! 
path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the  vu 
ture's  eye  hath  not  seen,'  and  has  made  thee 
know,  that  if  thou  abidest  faithful  to  His  requi 
ings,  He  will  lead  thee  safely  through  this  wilde 
ness,  and  in  His  own  time  take  thee  to  Himsel 
Is  not  this  enough  to  incite  us  to  the  most  scrup 
lous  care,  lest  we  miss  '  so  great  salvation'  ar 
become  outcasts  from  the  presence  of  Him,  who 
to  know  is  life  ?    I  have  of  late  often  meditate 
upon  the  eternity  to  which  we  are  all  fast  haste 
ing,  and  endeavored  to  weigh  the  awful  import 
the  words  'ever  and  ever,'  as  connected  with  01 
abidance  in  the  unseen  world.    When  we  ca 
however  feebly,  realize  the  truth  of  certain  reti 
bution  beyond  the  grave,  it  has  a  tendency 
show  in  a  true  light  the  vanity  of  all  this  wor 
can  offer  us,  and  the  unspeakable  importance 
securing  an  interest  in  Him  who  has  promised 
be  our  guide  even  unto  death." 

"  I  was  not  disappointed  to  hear  the  accoui 

respecting  .    flow  sorrowful  that  she  is  thi 

misled  :  it  is  to  me  an  affecting  instance  of  tl 
weakness  and  fallibility  of  our  natures.  Or. 
that  the  furnace  could  be  long  enough  endured 
destroy  the  part  appointed  to  death,  that  so  mar 
failures  might  be  avoided  in  those  who  were  pe 
haps  designed  as  leaders  to  the  people.  The  sta 
of  our  Society  really  calls  for  mourning  from  thoi 
sufficiently  alive  to  feel,  and  to  know  it  as  it  i 
The  inroads  of  the  grand  adversary  are  sorrow 
fully  evident,  not  only  alluring  the  young  at 
inexperienced  from  the  path  of  safety,  but  eve 
drawing  down  to  the  earth  and  fixing  there,  tho; 
of  the  priesthood.  How  applicable  now  the  ca 
tion,  '  cease  ye  from  man ;'  for  even  those  who 
we  might  have  looked  to  as  beacons  and  wa 
marks,  seem  to  have  scarcely  strength  enough 
stand." 

"  10th  mo.,  25th,  1836.  *  *  *  Tl 
ties  that  bind  together  the  human  family  a 
certainly  most  amiable,  when  exercised  und 
proper  regulations.  All  that  have  in  view  tl 
one  grand  object,  and  regard  the  intelligent  ere 
tures  that  people  this  vast  ball,  as  alike  objects 
the  regard  and  love  of  the  Creator  of  all  thing 
cannot  but  bear  upon  their  hearts  the  kindlir 
recollection,  these  too  are  brethren.  These,  wi 
myself,  have  talents  committed  to  them,  upon  tl 
right  occupancy  of  which  depends  their  everlas 
ing  well-being ;  and  can  I  behold  one  of  the 
listless  and  unconcerned,  without  feeling  the  mo 
anxious  wish  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger ;  and  point  out  to  them  the  inevitab 
consequence  of  persisting  in  the  neglect  of  the 
soul's  best  interests  ?  Thus  the  tie  of  tend 
feeling  binds  us  to  our  kind,  and  the  highe 
claim  each  can  have  upon  the  other  is,  that  \ 
have  one  Father.  All  have  not  the  same  claiu 
upon  our  affections ;  but  upon  that  charity  th 
'  suffereth  long  and  is  kind ;'  that  looks  with  i 
eye  of  compassion  on  the  frailties  of  another,  ai 
prompts  the  sigh  of  pity,  rather  than  the  han 
voice  of  censure,  all  ought  to  draw  faithfully  ai 
largely.  Could  we  but  persuade  ourselves  he 
little  we  know  the  motive  that  prompts  the  de< 
we  are  liable  to  condemn,  it  would  certainly  teae 
us  to  judge  cautiously,  if  we  dared  judge  at  al 
and  I  think  if  we  were  but  sufficiently  acquaint* 
with  our  own  hearts,  and  seeking  there  the  faul 
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nd  weaknesses  that  are  so  continually  preying 
pon  them,  we  should  be  more  inclined  to  combat 
litbfully  with  the  traitors  within,  than  to  be 
rrogating  the  business  of  Him  who  has  said  '  I 
rill  recompense.'  How  much  a  deeper  indwelling 
>ith  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  wanting  among  us. 
low  many  are  the  waste  places  of  our  Zion,  and 
ow  little  the  prospect  of  a  faithful  succession  of 
iborers  in  the  church.  '  The  ways  of  Zion  do 
lourn,  because  so  few  come  to  her  solemn  feasts.' 
ind  must  these  desolations  continue  ?  Are  there 
one  to  stand  in  the  breach  lest  this  favored  peo- 
Ie  be  destroyed  ?  My  hopes  are  firm,  that,  not- 
ithstanding  the  declensions  and  divisions  that 
lay  occur  among  us,  there  will  still  be  left  '  a 
bosen  generation.'  Principles  purely  Quakerian, 
ill,  I  believe,  yet  be  upheld  in  their  primitive 
itegrity,  by  those  not  ashamed  of  the  scoff  of  the 
lfidel,  or  the  worldling's  sneer.  But  it  is  as  true 
ow  as  when  the  lip  of  Truth  declared  it,  that 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom.' 
Ie  must  not  expect  to  retain  our  natural,  selfish 
ills  :  '  old  things  must  be  done  away'  before  we 
in  be  created  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus, 
rhe  natural  man  knoweth  not  the  things  of  the 
)irit  of  God  ;'  and  'tis  only  as  we  become  subdued 
f  the  powerful  operations  thereof,  we  can  come 
i  know  the  utter  depravity  that  reigns  within  us, 
id  can  learn  availingly  to  submit  as  little  chil- 
ren,  so  that  the  good  work  can  be  effectually 
trried  on,  and  we  brought  to  see  that  our  own 
forts  can  avail  nothing  in  so  holy  a  cause." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Punctuality. — Method  is  the  very  hinge  of  bu- 
ness,  and  there  is  no  method  without  punctuality, 
he  want  of  it  not  only  infringes  on  necessary 
uty,  but  sometimes  excludes  this  duty.  Punc- 
lality  is  important  as  it  gains  time.  It  is  like 
icking  things  in  a  box,  a  good  packer  will  get 
.  twice  as  much  as  a  bad  one.  The  calmness  of 
ind  which  it  produces  is  another  advantage  of 
mctuality.  A  disorderly  man  is  always  in  a 
my,  he  has  no  time  to  speak  with  you,  because 
;  is  going  elsewhere ;  and  when  he  gets  there 
)  is  too  late  for  his  business,  or  he  must  hurry 
pay  to  another  before  he  can  finish  it.  It  was 
wise  maxim  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  I  do 
e  thing  at  a  time. — British  Workman. 

A  Call  to  the  Gallios. — "  Let  not  the  sun  go 
wn  on  thy  wrath ,"  says  the  Spirit ;  but  much 
ore  does  it  in  substance  say,  Let  not  the  sun 

down  on  thy  indifference,  "  I  would  ye  were 
;her  cold  or  hot,"  writes  the  disciple  whom 
sus  loved,  and  we  are  elsewhere  in  the  volume 

recorded  inspiration  authorized  to  "  be  angry 
d  sin  not,"  but  nowhere  to  be  indifferent  and 
i  not. 

Christian  courage  is  unflinching,  and  out-spo- 
a  as  unresenting. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  11,  1868. 


3ne  number  of  "The  Friend"  has  been  pre- 
ited  to  its  readers  since  the  old  year  departed, 
I  a  new  one  has  been  ushered  in.  Without 
iching  undue  importance  to  days  and  times, 
h  an  event  is  well  calculated  to  invite  to  serious 
ection  every  one  impressed  with  a  sense  of 

value  of  time,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
ted  out,  moment  by  moment,  to  the  living,  and 

rapidity  with  which  it  hasteth  away. 
Che  mind  almost  intuitively  reverts  to  the  more 
minent  events  retained  in  the  memory,  mark- 


ing for  it  most  deeply  the  flight  of  that  measure 
of  life  now  finished  and  gone  beyond  recall.  Our 
success  or  failure  in  the  plans  laid  or  the  business 
pursued  for  providing  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  all  men  ;  the  loss  of  dear  relatives  or  friends  on 
whom  we  were  accustomed  to  depend  for  counsel 
and  aid,  or  from  whom  we  derived  a  large  measure 
of  enjoyment;  the  consciousness  of  a  due  appre- 
ciation or  the  thoughtless  reception  of  the  mani- 
fold blessings  daily  bestowed;  and  above  all,  the 
progress  made  in  the  great  work  of  salvation ; 
each  and  all  press  for  attention  and  may  well  be 
entertained  for  profitable  reflection,  stimulating  to 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  mercies  past,  and  a  right- 
eous resolution  to  attend  more  freely  and  fully  to 
the  coming  calls  of  duty,  and  to  render  more  fitting 
returns  for  the  continued  undeserved  benefactions 
of  a  long-suffering  Creator;  whether  manifested 
in  the  gift  of  grace  or  gifts  of  material  good. 
Generally  we  are  more  disposed  to  dwell  on  the 
good  we  may  have  lost,  or  striven  for  unavailingly, 
rather  than  to  number  the  blessings  we  must  ac- 
knowledge are  still  vouchsafed,  and  thus  we  allow 
our  musings  to  take  a  direction  more  productive 
of  gloom,  if  not  of  despondency,  than  provocative 
to  love  and  good  works. 

In  this  periodical  review,  it  may  perhaps  be 
good  for  all,  but  more  especially  for  those  who 
have  reached  or  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  to  re- 
call the  associates  of  their  youth  or  early  manhood, 
and  see  how  few  who  started  with  them  on  the 
journey  of  life,  are  still  treading  its  devious  paths. 
It  may  be  the  associates,  beyond  their  circle  of 
family  relationship  were  comparatively  few,  and 
they  loosly  held  and  lightly  cast  off,  but  we  ap- 
prehend there  are  not  many  who  make  the  survey 
but  must  be  startled  by  finding  how  small  is  the 
number  left,  of  those  with  whom  they  were  in 
some  way  connected,  at  the  opening  of  their  busy 
career;  and  though  those  who  have  been  called 
away  may  not  have  exercised  much  influence  for 
good,  either  by  precept  or  example,  on  our  course 
of  life,  yet  their  shortened  probation  should  speak 
to  us  effectively  to  hasten  our  own  preparation  for 
the  same  undeniable  messenger. 

If  thus  in  the  wider  relations  of  life,  we  are 
brought  to  appreciate  the  uncertainty  of  time,  and 
how  tottering  and  insecure  are  man's  most  firmly 
erected  fabrics  of  temporal  happiness,  the  retro- 
spect takes  a  much  stronger  hold  of  the  feelings 
should  death  have  invaded  our  own  domestic 
circle,  and  severed  the  tenderest  though  strongest 
ties  of  long  cherished  affection.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  if  he  has  removed  the  honored  centre 
around  which  a  loving  family  revolved  in  peace- 
ful life,  shining  with  the  light  of  christian  graces. 
Oh  !  then  how  may  the  softened  heart,  while  it 
lingers  with  fond  fellowship  on  the  treasured 
memories  of  the  past,  recall  the  omissions  of  ac- 
knowledged duty,  and  the  failures  of  even  unfeign- 
ed affection — made  heavier  by  the  sad  thought  that 
regret  and  resolve  are  now  unavailing  to  prove  the 
depth  of  our  reverential  love  for  the  departed — 
and  how  does  the  voice  that  issued  from  the  lips 
now  closed  forever,  sound  in  the  mental  ear,  re- 
storing the  lessons  of  wisdom  committed  in  former 
days  to  our  keeping,  but,  alas  !  too  often  over- 
looked or  forgotten;  but  which  now  we  may  re- 
solve to  apply  to  the  future  realities  of  life. 

Where  the  advent  of  a  new  year  leads  to  reflec- 
tions analogous  to  these,  both  heart  and  spirit  may 
derive  benefit  from  conversing  in  thought  on  our 
relationship  with  the  UDseen  world,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  uninterrupted  religious  culture,  which  are 
naturally  connected  with  anticipations  of,  and 
resolutions  for  the  future.  As  religious  culture 
is  greatly  influenced  by  our  intimate  companions 
and  our  social  relations,  so  it  is  hardly  less  affected 


by  our  connection  with  and  sincere  interest  in  the 
religious  Society  to  which  we  belong.  Man  with- 
out true  religion  is  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
but  if  he  has  bought  "  the  pearl  of  great  price," 
though  he  may  feel  the  force  of  his  surroundings, 
he  has  that  which  can  raise  him  above  their  op- 
position and  free  him  from  their  control. 

Unless  governed  by  the  unalterable  principles 
of  Truth,  our  impressions  and  opinions  will  be- 
come subservient  to  the  impulse  of  feeling,  and 
thus  we  may  habitually  embrace  things  as  being 
most  conducive  to  our  best  interests,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  agreeable  to  our  inclinations.  It 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  value  of  our  religious  profession, 
and  also  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  associa- 
tions it  brings  with  it;  for  if  the  heart  is  cold,  or 
indifferent  to  the  religion  we  profess,  our  connec- 
tion with  those  who  really  love  and  live  up  to 
it,  will  not  be  cordial  and  co-operative,  and  we 
will  be  at  all  times  exposed  to  the  danger  of  heart- 
burnings and  alienations,  which  lead  to  estrange- 
ment and  separation. 

Men  educated  in  the  tenets  of  a  religious  society, 
or  having  embraced  them  from  abeliefin  theirtruth, 
may,  in  the  progress  of  spiritual  enlightenment, 
see  beyond  its  imperfect  attainments,  and  be  in- 
troduced into  a  higher  and  purer  realization  of 
Christianity;  when,  they  may  rightly  leave  the 
former  for  another  denomination  more  congenial 
with  their  clearer  views.  But  where  any,  from  a 
boasted  attainment  of  high  toned  charity,  and 
freedom  from  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  secta- 
rianism, affect  to  discard  especial  attachment  to 
the  religious  society  with  which  they  are  connected, 
and  to  embrace  with  equal  warmth  the  members 
of  other  denominations,  it  will  be  found,  almost 
universally,  to  result  from  something  wrong  in 
their  christian  character,  justly  exciting  distrust 
of  soundness  in  faith  or  in  the  capacity  to  estimate 
correctly  its  operation  and  its  fruits.  Strong 
preferences  for  one's  own  religious  society  is  no 
more  incompatible  with  christian  goodwill  towards 
others,  than  is  the  concentrated  love  for  one's  own 
household  inimical  to  a  diffused  interest  for  the 
whole  human  family. 

If  then  we  are  firmly  and  intelligently  united 
with  the  principles  of  the  body  with  which  we 
voluntarily  remain  connected,  and  have  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  strength  and  help  received 
from  hearty  and  continuous  association  with  others 
bound  to  those  principles  equally  with  ourselves, 
we  will  be  sensitively  alive  to  any  innovations  on 
the  common  faith,  not  only  because  we  prefer 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  to  error,  but  lest 
they  dissolve  the  bond  which  holds  us  one  to 
another,  and  thus  deprive  us  of  the  sympathy  and 
aid,  which,  in  meeting  the  trials  of  life,  we  have 
felt  we  so  greatly  need.  Hence  it  will  be  felt 
important  to  guard  against  allowing  a  spirit  of 
levity  or  recklessness  to  prompt  us  to  censorious 
criticism,  or  to  disregard  even  those  things  that, 
may  be  considered  as  the  exterior  and  lesser 
points  of  our  christian  profession  ;  lest  fault-finding 
may  be  converted  into  antagonism,  and,  while 
flattering  ourselves  with  exercising  a  more  en- 
lightened and  independent  judgment,  we  find  wc 
have  been  betrayed  almost  insensibly  into  "  all 
uncharitableness,"  and  opposition  to  those  not 
prepared  to  adopt  our  views,  and  with  whom  it 
may  have  been  our  desire  in  former  time,  to  be 
united  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit. 

Observation,  we  think,  might  convince  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  that,  in  the  society  of  Friends, 
attempts  at  change  in  faith  or  practices,  much 
more  frequently  originate  from  exterior  influences 
than  from  conscientious  convictions  of  duty;  and 
that,  supposing  those  thing  sought  to  be  altered 
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were  faults,  they  must  be  acknowledged,  even  by 
those  seeking  to  introduce  substitutes,  to  be  so 
little  productive  of  mistake  or  inconvenience,  that 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  process  of  removal, 
far  exceed  any  supposed  to  have  attended  their 
presence;  and  that  where  the  ideal  reformation 
has  been  effected,  the  result  has  proved  no  nearer 
perfection  than  existed  prior  to  the  state  of  things 
sought  to  be  improved. 

We  would  then  in  our  new  year's  musings, 
encourage  all  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  to 
hold  their  membership  among  Friends  as  an  in- 
valuable and  responsible  privilege  ;  to  seek  to  have 
eradicated  every  germ  of  discontent  with  their 
doctrines  and  testimonies,  and,  with  a  heart-felt 
sense  of  duty,  apply  themselves  to  the  extension 
of  their  faith,  by  a  practical  exemplification  of  its 
excellence  in  life  and  conversation,  that  so  an 
increased  army  of  co-laborers  may  be  raised  up  in 
our  Society,  knit  together  by  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — General  Menebrea,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy, 
has  given  publicity  to  a  number  of  private  letters,  prov- 
ing that  Ratazzi,  bis  predecessor,  was  fully  apprized  of 
the  recent  movements  of  Garibaldi  against  Rome,  and 
favored  it.  Heavy  snows  in  northern  and  central  Italy 
having  greatly  obstructed  travel,  and  prevented  many 
Senators  and  Deputies  from  reaching  the  capital,  the 
reassembling  of  Parliament  was  postponed  to  the  11th 
inst.  It  is  stated  that  a  more  intimate  understanding 
has  been  established  between  Russia  and  Italy. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  all  hopes  of  the  as- 
sembling of  a  General  Conference  of  the  great  Powers, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  question,  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  French  government.  A  note  has  been 
received  by  the  French  government  from  that  of  Turkey, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  Russian  agents  are  endeavor- 
ing to  incite  revolt  among  the  christian  subjects  of  the 
Sultan,  and  a  protest  is  made  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment against  such  hostile  action  or  connivance  therein 
on  the  part  of  Russia.  By  a  decree  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, the  Corps  Legislatiff  for  the  next  five  years  is  to 
consist  of  292  members.  The  city  of  Paris  is  to  be  re- 
presented by  nine  members,  as  at  present. 

The  government  has  forbidden  recruiting  within  the 
Austrian  empire,  of  reinforcements  for  the  Papal  army. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Turkish  Envoy  at  Vienna  will  start 
for  London  immediately  to  ask  the  protection  of  the 
English  government  against  the  intrigues  of  Russia. 

The  Swiss  Council  ha3  formally  instructed  the  Swiss 
representative  at  Mexico  to  express  the  sympathy  of 
Switzerland  with  the  Liberal  government  now  estab- 
lished in  Mexico. 

The  war  in  Candia  continues,  and  Cretan  accounts 
report  a  defeat  of  the  Turkish  forces. 

Fenian  outrages  continue  in  England  and  Ireland. 
The  French  police  has  discovered  and  seized  a  large 
quantity  of  letters  and  other  documents  at  the  Fenian 
headquarters  in  Paris,  and  forwarded  them  to  London. 
These  papers  reveal  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  among 
which  was  one  for  destroying  a  portion  of  the  Channel 
fleet  by  fire.  The  banks  of  the  river  Shannon  and  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  are  guarded  with  increased  vigi- 
lance to  prevent  a  landing,  and  the  police  force  in  all 
the  large  towns  has  been  ordered  to  exert  increased  ac- 
tivity and  vigilance.  The  latest  dispatches  from  Abys- 
sinia report  that  the  British  expedition  still  remained  at 
Senafee,  and  no  movement  beyond  that  point  would  be 
made  until  the  arrival  of  General  Napier,  who  was  daily 
expected.  The  health  of  the  troops  was  good,  but  the 
horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden  were  dying  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  and  want  of  proper  forage. 

Dispatches  from  Japan  state  that  the  christians  who 
had  been  persecuted  and  imprisoned  at  Nagasaki  have 
been  released.  The  Tycoon  of  Japan  has  resigned  his 
governing  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Mikado.  The 
government  of  the  empire  will  in  future  be  carried  on 
under  the  Mikado  by  a  council  of  nobles. 

Advices  from  Africa  state  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was 
recently  alive  and  well. 

Late  advices  from  Mexico  via  Havana,  state  that  the 
proposed  expedition  against  Yucatan  had  been  aban- 
doned, General  Diaz  opposing  the  measure,  and  warn- 
ing the  government  that  former  expeditions  against 
Yucatan  had  always  met  with  defeat.  He  thinks  the 
people  of  that  State  should  be  left  to  settle  their  inter- 
nal dissensions  as  they  can. 


A  Copenhagen  dispatch  of  the  6th  says,  the  debate  in 
the  Risgrad  on  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands 
to  the  United  States,  has  been  adjourned  to  a  future 
day. 

A  Florence  despatch  of  the  6th,  announces  the  com- 
pletion of  the  reorganization  of  the  Italian  ministry, 
with  Menebrea  at  its  head  as  President  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

London  on  the  6th.  Consols  92£  a  92f .  U.  S.  5-20's 
72J-.  Liverpool,  breadstuffs  unchanged.  Cotton  has 
declined  ^d.    Middling  uplands,  73fi. 

United  States. — The  South. — The  Virginia  Conven- 
tion has  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  continuance  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  that  State. 

Governor  Flanders,  of  Louisiana,  having  resigned, 
Joshua  Baker  has  been  appointed  in  his  place.  General 
Hancock  has  refused  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  the  police 
jury  of  Orleans  county,  Louisiana,  who  were  complained 
of  by  the  Governor  for  official  corruption.  He  considers 
it  a  case  within  the  notice  of  the  civil  courts. 

The  South  Carolina  Convention  which  meets  on  the 
14th  inst.,  is  composed  of  55  white  and  69  colored  dele- 
gates. 

California. — The  Governor  in  his  recent  message  to 
the  Legislature  states,  that  there  are  149,306  children 
in  the  State  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Of  these  54,276 
have  attended  the  public  schools  during  the  past  year, 
and  14,026  have  attended  private  schools.  There  were 
21,411  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
who  were  not  at  school.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
State  is  said  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 

Massachusetts. — In  this  State  there  were  236,000  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  last  year.  The  funded  debt  is 
nearly  $24,000,000. 

Baltimore. — In  this  city  there  were  5225  deaths  last 
year,  viz:  2726  males,  and  2499  females. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  262.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  12th  month,  1867,  according  to  the 
record  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  31.78  deg., 
the  highest  during  the  month  was  54°,  and  the  lowest 
10°;  and  the  amount  of  rain  was  2.73  inches.  The 
whole  rain  fall  of  the  year  was  60.10  inches,  which  is 
much  beyond  the  usual  average.  The  interments  for 
the  year  1867  numbered  13,933,  which  is  2,870  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  deceased  10,489  were 
natives  of  the  United  States,  7215  were  males,  and  6718 
females.  During  the  year  1867,  3111  dwelling  houses 
were  erected,  and  766  other  buildings. 

The  Fisheries. — This  branch  of  national  industry  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  decline.  The  tonnage  thus  employed 
in  1862,  amounted  to  203,459  tons,  which,  in  1866,  had 
fallen  to  89,385  tons.  It  is  still  important  in  extent,  the 
annual  outfits  and  returns  of  Boston  alone  being  rated 
at  $11,000,000. 

Miscellaneous. — According  to  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner,  Taylor,  the  annual  production  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  is  about  $80,- 
000,000  viz.,  $60,000,000  in  gold  and  $20,000,000  in 
silver. 

The  total  losses  by  fire  during  the  past  year  are  esti- 
mated at  $36,905,000,  which  is  less  than  in  either  1865 
or  1866. 

Upwards  of  forty- one  thousand  letters  were  recently 
sent  to  Germany  from  the  New  York  post-office  in  a 
single  week.  The  number  sent  to  Great  Britain  during 
the  same  time  was  less  than  forty  thousand. 

The  State  census  of  Iowa,  just  completed,  gives  the 
population  of  the  State  at  902,040 — a  gain  of  147,000  in 
two  years. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  landed  at  New  York 
during  the  year  1867,  is  stated  to  have  been  243,119, 
which  is  9,731  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Of 
these  immigrants  116,288  came  from  Germany,  65,237 
from  Ireland,  and  34,288  from  England. 

Chicago. — There  were  59,722,292  bushels  of  grain  re- 
ceived at  Chicago  during  the  past  year,  and  1,814,000 
barrels  of  flour.  The  number  of  hogs  received  was 
1,995,099,  of  cattle  328,968,  hides  23,983,000  pounds, 
wool  about  10,000,000  pounds,  and  lumber  862,000,000 
feet.  The  grain  trade  of  Chicago  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  it  was  in  1866. 

Congress. — This  body  reassembled  on  the  6th,  after  a 
recess  of  two  weeks.  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  President  for  the 
removal  of  General  Sheridan ;  also  a  bill  constituting 
eight  hours  a  days  labor  for  all  workmen  and  mechanics 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  government.  Other 
subjects  claimed  the  consideration  of  both  Houses,  with- 
out being  finally  resulted. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  6th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold  135^. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  108$;  ditto,  5-20,  new,  104£;  ditto. 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  lOlf.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9 
a  $9.65;  extra,  $10  a  $13;  St.  Louis,  flour,  $13  a 


$16.25.  Milwaukie  spring  wheat,  $2.45  a  $2.52  ;  wl  i 
Wisconsin,  $2.87.  State  barley,  $1.85.  Western  o 
86  a  87  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.39  a  $1  [ 
Cotton,  16^  cts.  for  middlings.  Philadelphia. — Suj  - 
fine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.25  ;  extra,  $8.50  a  $9.50  ;  fan  i 
and  fancy  brands,  $10  a  $14.25.  Penna.  red  wh  , 
.50  a  $2.60;  western  white,  $3.20.  Rye,  $1.69.  1 
yellow  corn,  $1.40  a  $1.42 ;  new  $1.10  a  $1.22.  West  i 
mixed  corn,  $1.27  a  $1.32  Oats,  75  a  80  cts.  ClOTfl 
seed,  $7  a  $8.  Timothy,  $2.50  a  $2.60.  Flaxsi  , 
$2.50.  About  1500  head  of  cattle  sold  at  the  Ave  I 
Drove-yard,  extra  at  9 J  a  10J  cts.  per  lb.  gross;  failj 
good  at  8£  a  9£  cts.,  and  common  at  6  a  7£  cts.  pet  . 
About  8000  sheep  sold  at  5  a  6£  cts.  per  lb.  gr  i. 
Hogs,  $10.50  a  $11.50  per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimor  - 
Prime  red  wheat,  $2.80  a  $2.85.  White  corn,  $1.1 1» 
$1.22  ;  yellow,  $1.20  a  $1.25.  Oats,  70  a  75  cts.  (  - 
cinnati. — Red  wheat,  $2.50  a  $2.55.  Corn,  85  cts.  in  3 
ear.  Rye,  $1.65.  Oats,  66  cts.  Chicago. — No.  1  spi  j; 
wheat,  $2.05  a  $2.08.  No.  2,  $2  a  $2.03.  Corn,  8  let 
90  Cts.    Oats,  59$  cts. 


GRISCOM  STREET  SOUP  HOUSE, 
(Between  4th  and  5th  and  Spruce  and  Pine  streets 
Is  now  open  daily,  except  First-day,  for  the  deln 
of  soup,  bread,  meat,  &c,  to  the  necessitous  poor. 

Contributions  in  aid  of  its  funds  are  respectf 
solicited.  Vegetables,  flour,  and  other  articles  use 
making  the  soup  and  bread,  will  be  gratefully  rece 
at  the  house,  No.  338  Griscom  street;  and  donatior 
money  by 

William  Evans,  Treasurer,  No.  613  Market  £ 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 
First  month  8th,  1868. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to 
charge  of  the  Farm  and  Farm-house  at  Westtowc 
the  25th  of  the  Third  month  next. 

Early  application  is  desirable,  and  may  be  made 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester  P.  O.,  Pa. 
John  Benington,  Glen  Mills  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Joshua  B.  Pusey,  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Jacob  Roberts,  Paoli  P.  O.,  Pa. 
Twelfth  mo.  18th,  1867. 

NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  bis  wife  are  wanted  to  su 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Ci 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  1 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Ph 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  , 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phil 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELP  _ 

Physician andSuperintendent,-- Joshua H.Worti  »- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  m*  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  <  rk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,P 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  First  month  1st,  1861 
Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Orange  St.,  Philadelj 
William  Evans  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  Ce 
all  of  this  city. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  3d  of  Twelfth  month,  1 
Samuel  E.  Dickinson,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  aj 
member  of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting, 
beloved  Friend's  illness  was  a  protracted  one  am 
tended  with  much  suffering,  but  borne  with  greai 
tience  and  meekness.  The  last  week  of  his  life  es] 
ally  was  a  time  of  extreme  physical  anguish,  but  thn 
it  all  the  sustaining  and  comforting  power  of  the 
deemer  was  evidenced  in  a  most  remarkable  mai 
A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  whispered  to  hia 
and  sister  who  were  alone  with  him,  "Dear  wife, 

S  ,  tell  my  friends,  tell  all  my  friends,  that  tl 

the  happiest  morning  of  my  life — very  happy,  hap; 
all  is  perfect  gloriousness,  joy,  and  peace— I  am  d 
with  Christ  close  beside  me."  And  near  the  same  I 
"  Christ  is  with  me  every  step  of  the  way." 

No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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lections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  159.) 

1  Eleventh  mo.  30th,  1836.  We  have  many 
ng  exemplifications  of  an  assertion  of  Him  who 
;w  the  human  heart  in  all  its  transformations  : 
'  the  light  that  is  in  thee  become  darkness  how 
at  is  that  darkness.'  But  may  we,  instead  of 
king  too  much  at  the  conduct  of  others,  double 

watch  on  our  own  hearts.  The  same  subtle 
my  that  has  drawn,  and  is  drawing  multitudes 
)  the  by-ways  and  crooked  paths  of  an  empty 
fession,  is  ever  on  the  alert.  His  baits  are 
ily  spread,  and  there  is  always  danger,  unless 
steadily  heed  the  commandment,  '  Watch  and 
y.'  We  may  see,  and  must  lament  the  prone- 
s  of  our  erring  natures  to  be  drawn  into  evil ; 

I  think  there  is  greater  safety  in  guarding  our 
i,  than  in  searching  out  the  depth  of  evil  that 
concealed  in  the  breast  of  another.  '  Tn 
nee  there  is  safety/  is  often  a  healthful  watch- 
'd ;  and  at  such  a  time  as  this  when  so  many 
iting  circumstances  call  forth  our  interest,  our 
»es  and  our  fears,  solemn  introversion  may  pre- 
7e  us  from  many  things  that  would  only  tend 
scatter  our  thoughts  from  the  stronghold  of 
ity." 

fo  date.  *  *  *  "  Thou  knowest  in  '  silence 
enjoy  advantage,'  and  I  doubt  not  thou  many 
es  feels  it  more  conducive  to  healthful  placidity, 
i  association  with  indiscriminate  visitors.  'Tis 
)  there  may  be  danger  of  the  mind's  preying 
much  upon  itself — too  prone  to  dwell  upon 
>wn  weaknesses,  and  to  indulge  those  discour- 
ig  reasonings  which  the  enemy  of  all  good  is 
etimes  permitted  to  pour  in  as  a  flood.  But 
little  faith  can  be  laid  hold  of,  and  the  mind 
)led  to  resist  him,  by  casting  all  the  care  upon 
Arm  which  is  able  to  save,  the  spiritual  eye 
imes  more  effectually  open  to  see  his  delusions; 
when  doubts,  fears,  and  discouragements  as- 
with  an  almost  overwhelming  force,  the  assur- 
■■,  '  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  very  uttermost,' 
ses  the  mind  as  an  anchor,  and  when  looked 
id  cherished,  may  become  our  almost  habitual 
ng.  It  is  only  as  we  resist  these  accusations 
ie  grand  enemy  that  his  hold  becomes  weak- 
.  'Tis  his  pride  to  throw  before  us  our  easily 
tting  sins,  and  to  work  upon  our  feeble  reasons  I 
ntimation  that  they  have  become  too  firmly! 
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fixed  for  dislodgment,  and  that  our  firmest  efforts 
never  will  effect  our  union  with  Purity  and  Truth ; 
and  'tis  very  true  our  unassisted  endeavors  never 
can  cleanse  the  mind  from  its  bias  to  evil.  And 
the  merciful  Being  whom  we  serve,  never  has  told 
us,  that  the  strength  and  might  are  our  own.  He 
knows  us  altogether  as  we  are,  and  has  declared 
that  '  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.'  He  requires 
of  us  simple  and  childlike  obedience,  and  as  we 
make  it  our  care  to  submit  in  all  things,  '  He  who 
sits  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver'  will  evidence 
that  His  work  in  the  human  heart  can  be  effectual, 
not  only  to  cleansing  from  every  distrust  in  His 
will,  power,  and  might,  but  to  make  that  heart  a 
fit  dwelling-place  for  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  I  can- 
not but  believe  it  is  safer  to  urge  our  confidence 
in  the  Lord,  who  remains  to  be  the  '  strength  of 
His  people,'  than  to  reason  with  these  discour- 
aging prospects  that  often  cloud  the  mind  :  not 
that  we  are  to  look  for  a  lengthened  exemption 
from  suffering;  for  the  experienced  apostle  tells 
us  he  takes  pleasure  in  infirmities,  '  for  when  I 
am  weak/  he  remarks,  'then  am  I  strong.'  And 
a  greater  than  he  tells  us,  '  In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulations :'  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  when 
we  are  tempted  to  doubt  every  thing,  and  believe 
we  have  made,  or  are  making,  no  advancement  in 
the  way  to  the  kingdom,  it  is  best  so  far  as  we 
can,  to  rely  in  humble  confidence  upon  a  Saviour's 
love,  and  believe  His  power  is  as  effectual  as  ever 
it  was  '  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captive/  and  in  the  right  time 
to  loosen  the  prisoners  and  enable  them  to  ascribe 
to  His  holy  and  glorious  Name,  thanksgiving,  and 
high  renown.  Have  we  not  cause  to  magnify  that 
Love,  which  we  cannot  deny,  has,  in  measure, 
stained  in  our  view  the  alluring  and  specious 
promises  of  this  world  1  'Tis  to  me  sometimes  a 
source  of  unlimited  admiration,  that  I  should  have 
been  at  all  cared  for;  and  most  humbling  is  the 
reflection  that  I  have  so  poorly  co-operated  with 
the  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  Love  unbounded, 
unfathomable,  must  have  been  the  Source  of  so 
many  blessings,  and  however  unable  to  estimate 
or  appreciate  it,  feelings  that  words  cannot  ex- 
press, must  often  swell  the  grateful  heart,  while 
the  aspiration  arises  for  ability  to  serve  more  faith- 
fully and  effectually  the  Fountain  of  every  bless- 
ing." 

"  2d  mo.  1837.  *  *  *  It  is  certainly  desirable 
every  member  of  our  Society,  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  truths  we  hold  ;  and  although  a 
research  must  lead  to  the  perusal  of  writings  lack- 
ing the  polish  of  style  and  harmony  of  numbers 
that  characterize  modern  productions,  still,  I  can- 
not but  think,  the  unadorned  page,  and  simple 
phraseology,  pointing  to  much  good  sense,  sound 
reasoning,  and  genuine  gospel  faith  and  practice, 
must  convince  every  unbiassed  reader,  that  the 
principles  they  contended  for  were  pure.  And 
now,  when  those  principles  are  assailed  on  every 
hand,  and  denied  as  being  obligatory  in  these  days 
of  advanced  christian  experience,  those  among  us 
who  value  them  according  to  their  worth,  and  ad- 
vocate them  as  worthy  the  assent  of  the  successors 
of  the  wise  and  good,  cannot  but  feel  interested 
in  their  promulgation,  and  desire  that  more  may 
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be  willing  to  see  and  learn  for  themselves,  that 
Quakerism,  such  as  it  was  at  the  first,  is  unadul- 
terated Christianity." 

"  You,  of  course,  witnessed  tlie  beautiful  auroral 
phenomena  a  few  nights  since :  we  observed  it 
throughout  the  course  of  the  evening  increasing 
and  waning  in  brilliancy ;  but  a  few  minutes  after 
ten  was  the  most  interesting  period.  The  deep 
rose  color  first  appeared  in  isolated  streaks,  and 
gradually  diffused  itself  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  heavens,  tinging  the  snow  with  a  hue  deli- 
cately resembling  the  bright  arch  above.  It  was 
singularly  calculated  to  attraot  the  admiring  gaie; 
but  I  think  not  at  all  equal  to  the  meteoric  dis- 
play some  of  us  witnessed  some  years  since."  [On 
the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  Eleventh  month, 
1833.] 

"3d  mo.  22d,  1837.  It  occurred  to  me  this 
morning,  the  necessity  or  desirableness  of  attain- 
ing a  state  of  mind,  so  submissively  corresponding 
with  the  will  of  Him  who  disposes  events  accord- 
ing to  His  pleasure,  that  we  might  accept  His 
providences  with  perfect  resignation,  under  the 
belief  that  they  are  righteous,  and  designed  for 
some  good  end  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  such  a  state 
of  mind  is  the  prerogative  of  the  devoted  chris- 
tian. The  tear  of  sorrow  may  course  the  cheek, 
and  the  sigh  relieve  a  breast  laboring  under  com- 
plicated discouragements;  but  these  the  weakness 
of  our  nature  prompts ;  and  they  are  often  the  over- 
flowings of  a  full  and  feeling  heart ;  but  they  contain 
no  shadow  of  a  murmur  at  the  events  a  kind  Father 
may  direct,  or  permit  to  prove  the  constancy  and 
depth  of  our  love.  Various  are  the  ways  of  His 
working  to  teach  us,  what  we  must  leave  if  we 
fulfil  the  ends  of  our  existence;  and  many  an 
humbled  heart  can  acknowledge,  when  recurring 
to  the  outward  trials,  or  inward  besetments  that 
have  attended  their  path,  that  not  one  too  many 
pangs  have  been  inflicted,  nor  one  drop  too  much 
of  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  been  infused  into 
their  cup.  Love,  divine  love,  is  felt  to  be  a  souroe 
whence  these  tribulations  spring,  and  we  may 
trace  throughout  the  long  period  of  discipline  to 
which  we  may  be  subjected,  a  motive  tending  to 
the  same  point;  the  salvation  of  our  immortal 
souls.  How  gladdening  then  may  be  the  reflec- 
tion, that  whatever  our  situation  in  life;  however 
oppressed,  or  destitute,  or  burdened  we  may  feel 
ourselves  to  be,  if  the  fault  is  not  our  own,  the  path 
is  still  open  before  us  :  '  The  Creator  of  all  things'- 
may  still  be  our  friend  ;  and  if  '  God  be  for  us' 
what  matter  who  or  what  is  against  us.  We  then 
have  an  unfailing  source  of  comfort  and  consola- 
tiou  within,  and  however  bitterly  tho  storms  of 
life  may  assail  our  little  bark,  still  the  anchor  is 
sure.  Winds  and  waves  must  beat  in  vain  against 
it,  because  the  promise  is  to  the  true  disciple, 
'  Lo  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.'  Tribulations  await  us  here  :  they  are 
part  of  our  inheritance  in  this  life,  and  the  most 
favored  must  share  them,  but  they  are  compara- 
tively only  1  for  a  moment/  and  if  in  the  power  of 
God  we  are  engaged  to  set  up  our  banners,  will, 
according  to  the  apostle,  '  Work  out  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.' 

"  We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  's  increasing  in- 
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disposition.  'Tis  painful ;  you  must  feel  it  so ;  to 
witness  a  prop  you  are  dinging  too,  gradually 
loosening  its  hold  on  earth;  but  our  dependencies 
here  are  uncertain.  Decay  is  deeply  inscribed 
upon  everything  visible." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Sticklebacks  and  their  Nests. 

The  genus  Cottoido?  (fish  having  mailed  cheeks) 
has  a  great  many  representatives,  common  on 
Vancouver  Island  and  the  British  Columbian 
coasts.  The  least  of  the  family,  the  stickleback, 
is  so  singularly  different  from  most  other  fishes  in 
its  habits,  as  to  merit  the  first  consideration. 

In  the  months  of  July  and  August  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  stream,  large  or  small,  swift  or 
slow,  lake,  pool,  or  muddy  estuary,  east  and  west 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  that  has  not  in  it  im- 
mense shoals  of  that  most  irritable  and  pugnacious 
little  fish  the  stickleback. 

This  pugnacity  arises  from  intense  parental 
affection :  a  love  of  offspring,  scarcely  having  a 
parallel  in  the  living  world,  prompting  him  to  risk 
his  life,  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  con- 
stantly-recurring paroxysms  of  fury  and  sanguin- 
ary conflicts,  in  which  it  often  happens  that  one 
or  more  of  the  combatants  gets  ripped  open  or 
mortally  stabbed  with  the  formidable  spines  arm- 
ing the  back.  Skill  in  stickleback  battles  appears 
to  consist  in  rapidly  diving  under  an  adversary, 
then  as  suddenly  rising,  and  driving  the  spines 
into  his  sides  and  stomach.  The  little  furies  swim 
round  and  round,  their  noses  tightly  jammed  to- 
gether ;  but  the  moment  one  gets  his  nose  the 
least  bit  under  that  of  his  foe,  then  he  plies  his 
fins  with  all  his  might,  and  forcing  himself  be- 
neath, does  his  best  to  drive  in  his  spear,  if  the 
other  be  not  quick  enough  to  dart  upwards  and 
escape  the  thrust;  thus  squaring  they  fight  round 
after  round  until  the  death  or  flight  of  one  ends 
the  combat. 

I  have  often,  when  tired,  lain  down  on  the  bank 
of  a  stream,  beneath  the  friendly  shade  of  some 
leafy  tree,  and  gazing  into  its  depths  watched  the 
sticklebacks  either  guarding  their  nests  already 
built,  or  busy  in  their  construction.  The  site  is 
generally  amongst  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants, 
where  the  water  always  flows,  but  not  too  swiftly. 
He  first  begins  by  carrying  small  bits  of  green 
material,  which  he  nips  off  the  stalks,  and  tugs 
from  out  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  banks ;  these 
he  attaches  by  some  glutinous  material,  that  he 
clearly  has  the  power  of  secreting,  to  the  different 
stems  destined  as  pillars  for  his  building.  Dur- 
ing this  operation  he  swims  against  the  work 
already  done,  splashes  about,  and  seems  to  test  its 
durability  and  strength;  rubs  himself  against  the 
tiny  kind  of  platform,  scrapes  the  slimy  mucus 
from  his  sides,  to  mix  with  and  act  as  mortar  for 
his  vegetable  bricks.  Then  he  thrusts  his  nose 
into  the  sand  at  the  bottom,  and  bringing  a  mouth- 
ful scatters  it  over  the  foundation  ;  this  is  repeated 
until  enough  has  been  thrown  on  to  weight  the 
slender  fabric  down,  and  give  it  substance  and 
stability.  Then  .more  twists,  turns,  and  splash 
ings,  to  test  the  firm  adherence  of  all  the  materials 
that  are  intended  to  constitute  the  foundation  of 
the  house,  that  has  yet  to  be  erected  on  it.  The 
nest  or  nursery,  when  completed,  is  a  hollow, 
somewhat  rounded,  barrel-shaped  structure,  work- 
ed together  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  platform 
fastened  to  the  water-plants;  the  whole  firmly 
glued  together  by  the  viscous  secretion  scraped 
from  off  the  body.  The  inside  is  made  as  smooth 
as  possible,  by  a  kind  of  plastering  system;  the 
little  architect  continually  goes  in,  then  turning 
round  and  round,  works  the  mucus  from  his  body 
on  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  nest,  where  it  hardens 


like  a  tough  varnish.  There  are  two  apertures, 
smooth  and  symmetrical  as  the  hole  leading  into 
a  wren's  nest,  and  not  unlike  it. 

All  this  laborious  work  is  done  entirely  by  the 
male  fish,  and  when  the  nest  is  completed  and  the 
eggs  deposited  in  it,  he  keeps  guard  over  it  for 
six  weeks  (and  sometimes  a  few  days  more.) 
Enemies  of  all  sorts,  even  the  females  of  his  own 
species,  having  a  weakness  for  new-laid  eggs, 
hover  round  his  brimming  nest,  and  battles  are  of 
hourly  occurrence;  for  he  defies  them  all,  even  to 
predatory  water-beetles,  that,  despite  their  horny 
armor,  often  get  a  fatal  lance-wound  from  the 
furious  fish.  Then  he  has  to  turn  the  eggs,  and 
expose  the  under  ones  to  the  running  water:  and 
even  when  the  progeny  make  their  appearance, 
his  domestic  duties  are  far  from  ended,  for  it  is 
said  (although  I  have  never  seen  him  do  it,) 
"  When  one  of  the  young  fish  shows  any  disposi- 
tion to  wander  from  the  nest,  he  darts  after  it, 
seizes  it  in  his  mouth,  and  brings  it  back  again." 

There  are  three  species  that  come  into  the  fresh- 
waters  of  British  Columbia,  to  nest  and  to  hatch 
their  young.  Of  these  the  tiny  stickleback, 
though  smaller  in  size  than  his  brethren,  is  vastly 
more  abundant.  Sir  J.  Bichardson  speaks  of  it 
"as  being  common  in  the  Saskatchawan,  ranging 
as  far  north  as  the  65th  parallel."  So  abundant 
are  they  in  the  lakes  and  pools  about  Cumberland 
House,  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  that  sledge- 
loads  are  dipped  out  with  wooden  bowls,  and  used 
for  feeding  the  dogs.  I  have  seen  cartloads  of 
these  tiny  fish  in  a  single  pool,  left  by  the  reced- 
ing waters  after  the  summer  floods,  on  the  Sumass 
prairie  and  banks  of  the  Chilukweyuk  river.  As 
the  water  rapidly  evaporated,  the  miserable  cap- 
tives huddled  closer  and  closer  together,  starving 
with  hunger  and  panting  for  air,  but  without  the 
remotest  chance  of  escape.  The  sticklebacks  die 
and  decompose,  or  yield  banquets  to  the  bears, 
weasels,  birds,  and  beetles ;  the  pool  dries,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  not  a  trace  or  record  remains  of  the 
dead  host  of  fishes.  In  the  smaller  streams,  a 
bowl  dipped  into  the  water  where  the  sticklebacks 
were  thickest,  could  be  readily  filled  with  fish. — 
The  Naturalist  in  British  Columbia. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. 

(Continued  from  page  157.) 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  one  on 
entering  as  a  teacher  at  Westtown. 

"  In  thinking  of  thee  and  thy  prospects  during 
the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night,  it  seemed  to  me  it 
might  be  allowable  and  perhaps  more  than  allow- 
able, to  encourage  thee  to  '  put  on  strength  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.'  Thou  art  no  doubt  very  sen- 
sible of  the  need  of  this  in  so  great  an  undertak- 
ing, but  it  may  be  that  the  enemy  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  times  of  poverty  unduly  to  cast  down 
and  discourage ;  and  although  I  think  it  is  wisely 
ordered  that  our  salvation  should  be  wrought  out 
'  with  fear  and  trembling/  yet  if  we  hold  fast  our 
hope  and  confidence  firm  unto  the  end,  we  shall 
experience  a  change  of  dispensation,  and  know  of 
a  truth  the  '  work  of  righteousness  is  peace,  and 
the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assur- 
ance for  ever.'  I  do  not  anticipate  that  thou  wilt 
be  exempt  from  pretty  heavy  burdens,  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  such  as  will  very  properly  lead 
thee  often  into  thy  closet  to  seek  for  a  renewal  of 
strength,  yet  I  trust  thou  wilt  also,  both  for  thy 
own  sake  and  that  of  others,  be  enabled,  after 
such  seasons  to  '  wash  and  anoint,'  and  endeavor 
both  to  be,  and  to  appear  as  cheerful  as  an  inno- 
cent gravity  will  allow.  If  thou  should  yield  to 
undue  discouragement,  the  enemy  may  then  rob 
thee  of  that  secret  '  word  in  season'  which  will 
never  be  withheld  at  the  needful  time  to  such  as 


hope  and  wait  for  it.  Therefore  I  would  de| 
to  strengthen  the  weak  hands  and  confirm 
feeble  knees;  say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fea 
heart,  Be  strong,  fear  not,"  &c.  *  * 
"  I  dare  say  there  are  many  trials,  peculiar  to 
position  at  the  school,  but  I  have  also  had  res 
to  think  there  was  much  to  be  thankful  fo: 
being  placed  in  a  situation  wherein  we  can  s< 
the  good  cause  in  our  outward  vocation,  but  1 
in  it  to  flatter  and  nourish  selfish  feelings  at 
constant  opportunity  to  do  a  little  good,  if  i 
only  by  diffusing  the  salutary  influence  of  a  g 
example,  —  a  devout  and  prayerful  spirit,- 
affectionate  interest  in  the  best  welfare  of  the  f 
of  '  lambs'  entrusted  to  your  care." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  thou  felt  so  m 
for  that  dear  child,  I  felt  as  though  I  would  gh 
take  her  in  and  give  her  a  home  amongst  i 
genial  Friends ;  but  had  my  doubts  about 
situation  being  really  bettered,  in  best  things 
being  here.  I  felt  about  her  much  as  thou  1 
expressed ;  as  though  the  good  Hand  was  lead 
her  about  and  instructing  her,  and  I  thougt 
very  possible  it  might  be  best  that  she  should 
main  under  the  same  special  care,  until  the 
opened  with  clearness  for  her  to  leave.  I 
knowledge  that  the  thought  of  her  going  to  W 
town  and  being  under  the  tender  care  and  no 
of  some  of  the  Friends  who  reside  there,  and  1 
visit  it  occasionally,  did  feel  pleasant :  I  rem 
bered  what  a  most  agreeable  asylum  Westti 
became  to  my  dear  companion,  when  under  g: 
affliction  and  bereavement,  and  such  I  knoi 
has  been  to  others  beside  her.  It  is  a  place  wl 
one  may  profitably  enter  as  a  teacher  and  sch 
at  the  same  time.    Didst  thou  say  any  thinj 

 ,  to  encourage  her  remaining  as  she  is, 

the  right  time  is  seen  for  her  release  :  '  He  i 
believeth  maketh  not  haste  :'  she  may  have 
important  service  in  that  land  of  captivity:  ' 
reward  is  with  Him  and  his  work  be/ore  Hi 
A  succession  of  fruitful  seasons  may  follow 
years  of  patience  and  hope." 

"  Full  well  I  know  how  hard  it  is  under 
pressure  of  bodily  infirmity,  still  to  feel  a  wei 
of  responsibility  resting  upon  the  mind,  whic 
not  easy  to  put  away.  I  fully  believe  divine  c 
passion  regards  thee ;  thy  sighs  and  thy  tears 
even  thy  physical  ailments  are  not  unnotic 
that  I  crave  that  thy  strength  may  be  rene 
and  revived  by  a  sense  of  His  mercy,  and 
thou  mayest  hold  up  thy  head  in  hope.  We 
said  to  be  '  saved  by  hope/  and  let  us  not  si' 
the  enemy  to  rob  us  of  this  precious  anchor  to 
tossed  and  tribulated  mind.  *  *  * 
To  1  know  how  t©  abound'  as  well  as  '  how  to  si 
want/  I  have  often  thought  must  be  among 
highest  of  christian  attainments.  To  suffer  \ 
patient  submission,  and  let  it  '  have  its  per 
work'  in  '  strengthening,  stablishing,  and 
tling'  us,  and  to  '  abound'  with  trembling 
humility,  lest  the  enemy  should  insinuate  som 
his  flattering  delusions,  and  tempt  us  to  th 
now  all  is  safe — we  shall  never  be  moved,  &c. ; 
blessed  is  he  that  endureth  temptations  sue. 
these  and  many,  many  others,  for  '  when  he  is  t 
he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life.'  '  The  thi 
concerning  me  have  an  end/  said  the  dear  Mas 
and  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  '  the  rod  of 
wicked  shall  always  rest  upon  the  lot  of  theri 
eous/  but  that  he  shall  in  due  time  know 
enemies  to  be  subdued  under  him,  and  the  cr 
of  victory — the  mark  of  holiness,  placed  upon 
head.  *  *  *  We  have  heard  of  your  re< 
trials  at  W.  and  have  thought  much  about  ; 
May  all  our  afflictions  be  thoroughly  sanctifie 
us  all,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  thy  affectio 
friend." 
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M  I  hope  I  shall  always  feel  a  lively  interest  in 
s  welfare  of  those  who  have  given  up  the  world 
i  are  endeavoring  to  tread  the  self-denying  path, 
have  no  doubt  thy  situation  has  its  peculiar 
lis;  but  it  also  has  its  peculiar  advantages  :  one 
that  thy  field  of  labor  leaves  but  little  oppor 
lity  for  spending  time  uselessly,  and  another 
it  the  tender  objects  of  care  are  of  that  age  that 
pressions  made  now  may  be  hoped  to  be  durable, 
pould  like  to  visit  you  more  frequently  than  I 
but  1  cannot  feel  like  doing  any  good  by  going 
;t  may  be  we  yield  too  much  to  discouragement, 
ave  often  felt  for  your  young  assistants,  who 
re  been  willing  to  give  up  such  valuable  home- 
oforts,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
Society, — hope  I  may  say,  to  the  service  of 
ith.  *  *  *  Often  do  I  remember  the 
>ly  interest  thy  dear  mother  retained  in  the 
ool  till  the  last  of  her  life,  and  if  she  was  de- 
ved  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  much,  the  will 
3  no  doubt  accepted.    I  think  the  mantle  of 

•  spirit  has  fallen  upon  some  of  her  children, 
I  thou  hast  the  opportunity  of  laboring  in  the 
d  she  felt  so  much  concerned  about." 

'  It  is  often  a  comfort  to  me  to  think  of  thy  fill- 
the  position  thou  dost,  though  thy  constitu- 

I  is  feeble,  yet  it  is  not  upon  our  own  strength 
have  to  rely.    He  who  said,  '  I  profess  unto 

I I  die  daily/  said  also,  '  I  can  do  all  things 
ough  Christ  who  strengtheneth  me.'  A  deep 
se  of  our  own  weakness  is  entirely  consistent 
h  a  lively  faith  in  divine  help  and  power, 
is,  I  have  no  doubt  thou  hast  mercifully  ex- 
ienced — and  more  of  this  experience  is  what 
all  need,  and  need  to  abide  under. 

'  I  have  been  sorry  to  learn  from  one  of  the 
chers,  that  the  boys  school  is  more  unsettled 
n  usual.  Oh  !  for  something  to  reach  and  sub- 
)  the  untoward  spirit  of  our  too  thoughtless 
th  !  how  sad  to  think  of  such  liberality,  such 
iommon  favors  of  many  kinds  being  bestowed 
m  our  children,  and  they  not  appreciating  them, 
'eels  to  me  as  though  it  was  time  to  pray  for 
m  as  with  the  heart  of  one  man." 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  Story  about  Early  Rising. — In  the  "  Life 
Josiah  Quincy"  is  the  following  story  of  a 
e  passed  by  Judge  Story  on  two  of  his  friends 
licted  to  the  habit  of  early  rising  : 
1 1  have  related,  in  telling  my  father's  doings 
resident,  how  he  never  failed  to  set  the  sleepy 
dents  an  example  of  rigid  punctuality  at  morn- 

chapel.  He  deserves  the  less  credit  for  this 
,mple,  however,  in  that  he  had  contracted, 
g  years  before,  the  habit  of  rising  every  morn- 
,  winter  and  summer,  at  four  o'clock,  so  that 
bad  been  long  astir  before  the  prayer-bell  rung 

its  unwelcome  summons.  This  excess  in 
ly  hours,  however,  like  every  other  excess, 
ught  its  penalty  along  with  it.    Nature  would 

be  cheated  of  her  dues,  and  if  they  were  not 
i  in  season  she  would  exact  them  out  of  sea- 
.  Accordingly,  my  father  was  sure  to  drop 
sep,  wherever  he  might  be,  when  his  mind 

•  not  actively  occupied ;  sometimes,  even  in 
ipany,  if  the  conversation  was  not  especially 
mated,  and  always  as  soon  as  he  took  his  seat 
lis  gig,  or  'sulky,'  in  which  he  used  to  drive 
lself  to  town.  It  was  good  luck  and  the  good 
inct  of  his  horses  that  carried  him  safe 
)ugh  for  so  many  years. 

One  day  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  ad- 
;ed  to  the  same  intemperate  early  rising,  with 
jh  the  same  consequences,  was  visiting  my 
ler,  who  invited  him  to  go  into  Judge  Story's 
ure-room  and  hear  his  lecture  to  his  law  class, 
v  Judge  Story  did  not  aocept  the  philosophy 


of  his  two  friends  in  this  particular,  and  would 
insist  that  it  was  a  more  excellent  way  to  take 
out  one's  allowance  of  sleep  in  bed,  and  be  wide 
awake  when  out  of  it — which  he  himself  most 
assuredly  always  was.  The  judge  received  the 
two  Presidents  gladly,  and  placed  them  in  the 
seat  of  honor  on  the  dais  by  his  side,  fronting 
the  class,  and  proceeded  with  his  lecture.  It 
was  not  long  before,  glancing  his  eye  aside  to 
see  how  his  guests  were  impressed  by  his  doc- 
trine, he  saw  that  they  were  both  of  them  sound 
asleep,  and  he  saw  that  the  class  saw  it  too. 
Pausing  a  moment  in  his  swift  career  of  speech, 
he  pointed  to  the  two  sleeping  figures  and  ut- 
tered these  words  of  warning  : 

'  Gentlemen,  you  see  before  you  a  melancholy 
example  of  the  evil  effects  of  early  rising.'  The 
shout  of  laughter  with  which  this  judicial  obiter 
dictum  was  received,  effectually  aroused  the  sleep- 
ers, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  heard  and 
profited  by  the  remainder  of  the  discourse." 


Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

Mary  Mendenhall,  the  notice  of  whose  death 
appeared  in  a  previous  number  of  "  The  Friend," 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  by 
convincement  in  early  youth,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  acceptably  filled  the  station  of  an  elder  in 
Deep  River  Monthly  Meeting. 

During  the  last  eighteen  months  of  her  well- 
spent  life,  she  suffered  from  a  cancerous  affection 
of  her  face ;  and  was  wonderfully  sustained  by  the 
same  tender  Hand  that  meted  out  to  her  this  pain- 
ful affliction. 

The  christian's  Faith,  Hope,  Love,  Peace  and 
Joy,  were  attendants  of  her  spirit.  Her  resigna- 
tion seemed  perfect :  her  cheerfulness  unyielding. 
Her  gifted  mind  remained  unclouded  to  the  last; 
and  after  articulation  became  rather  indistinct, 
she  bore  a  testimony  to  the  value  and  importance 
of  religious  visits  to  families. 

Almost  the  last  words  she  uttered  were  an  offer- 
ing of  fervent  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  the 
many  blessings  bestowed  upon  her;  and  especially 
for  the  favor  of  a  religious  visit  made  to  her  by  a 
Friend  two  years  before ;  saying  that  all  the  pre- 
cious, gracious  promises  he  felt  authorized  to  ap- 
ply to  her  case,  had  been  through  mercy,  literally 
fulfilled. 

Once  more  her  voice  was  heard,  desiring  that 
some  cloth  on  hand  should  be  used  for  clothing 
some  orphan  children  :  then,  the  last  care  removed 
— the  last  labor  of  love  accomplished — the  last 
lesson  given  to  teach  us  how  to  live,  she  taught 
us  how  to  die.  She  calmly  lay  about  two  hours 
in  sweet,  solemn  silence,  and  gently  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus  :  her  spirit  passing  almost  imperceptibly 
from  the  tabernacle  of  clay  to  the  mansion  He  had 
prepared  for  her  in  that  "city  which  hath  foun- 
dations, whose  maker  and  builder  is  God." 

Smugglers  and  their  Tricks. 
The  minute  and  thorough  inspection  of  vessels 
and  their  passengers  and  employees,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  trusty  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadas  to  ferret  out  smugglers 
and  their  confederates,  has  materially  checked 
their  illicit  trade.  Petty  smuggling  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  European  and  Havana  steamers  in 
New  York  city,  particularly  those  from  Havre, 
Brest,  Hamburg,  and  Southampton.  When  a 
steamer  is  telegraphed  at  the  Barge  Office,  the 
message  is  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Sur- 
veyor's Department.  The  revenue  cutter,  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  inspectors  on  board,  is  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Deputy-Surveyor  Webster  and  his 
special  aids,  who,  by  the  way,  are  true  disciples 
of  "  Lavater."    The  cutter  steams  out  into  the 


bay,  and  by  this  time  the  expected  steamer  is 
abreast  of  the  Battery.  Following  her  to  her 
lock,  the  inspectors  are  all  landed  on  the  wharf, 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  aids,  who,  uuper- 
ceived,  has  climbed  over  the  side  of  the  steamer, 
and  is  on  board  closely  scrutinizing  the  passengers. 
He  moves  quietly  among  them,  inspecting  their 
general  appearance,  the  expression  of  the  face, 
the  movements  of  their  eyes,  and  the  shape  and 
cut  of  their  garments,  their  carriage;  in  fact, 
nothing  escapes  his  lynx-eye  gaze.  The  purser 
furnishes  him  with  a  list  of  passengers,  which  he 
;arefully  inspects.  He  takes  out  his  private 
memoranda,  which  he  compares  with  the  passenger 
list;  after  which  he  goes  on  to  the  wharf,  and  re- 
ports to  his  chief.  On  the  pier  all  is  confusion — 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  passengers  are 
begging  for  permission  to  go  on  board.  Letters 
of  introduction  from  leading  merchants,  passes  to 
the  Collector  and  Surveyor,  and  even  heart-rend- 
ing tales  do  not  avail  the  applicants.  The  rule  is 
imperative.  Some  of  the  sons  of  Judea  will  not 
be  reconciled  ;  they  importune  until  forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  they  are  politely  but 
positively  informed  that  persistence  in  begging 
will  carry  them  off  the  wharf.  Every  thing  being 
in  readiness,  the  luggage  is  brought  from  the 
steamer  and  deposited  in  rows  along  the  wharf, 
while  the  porters  are  continually  bringing  in  more 
of  it.  Sea-chests,  trunks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
from  the  modest  old-fashioned  black  leather  one 
of  restricted  proportions,  to  the  mammoth  brass- 
studded  affair,  (which  would  carry  the  effects  of 
a  Fifth  Avenue  dowager  and  those  of  her  three 
fashionable  daughters  to  Saratoga,)  band-boxes, 
portmanteaus,  guitar-cases,  a  multiplicity  of  cases 
and  umbrellas,  valises,  and  suspicious  black  travel- 
ling-bags are  piled  together.  After  all  the  bag- 
gage is  on  the  wharf,  the  inspectors  detailed  for 
the  vessel  while  in  port  take  charge,  and  seal  the 
hatches.  The  passengers  descend  to  the  pier,  and 
the  inspection  begins.  Each  passenger,  before 
the  examination,  fills  out  a  blank  form,  in  which 
he  enumerates  the  contents  of  his  trunks.  If 
there  is  nothing  but  his  own  wearing  apparel,  he 
certifies  that  there  are  no  new  or  dutiable  articles 
within. 

Then  commences  the  ludicrous  scenes.  The 
inspectors  are  affable  and  polite,  and  the  passen- 
gers are  treated  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  if  they 
create  no  suspicion.  They  are  requested  to  un- 
lock their  trunks.  The  ready,  easy  manner  with 
which  many  open  them,  without  being  called  upon, 
produces  a  good  effect,  convincing  the  officer  that 
they  have  travelled,  and,  therefore,  understand 
the  form.  He  gently  passes  his  hand  down  the 
inner  sides  and  under  a  few  articles  of  clothing, 
shuts  the  lid,  and  chalks  it  "  0.  K."  But  you 
must  not  fancy  yourself  safe.  Keen  gray  eyes 
are  watching  you  from  a  distauce,  and  noting  if 
there  is  any  expression  of  exultation.  If  one  is 
nervous  or  irritable,  he  goes  through  another  or- 
deal. He  is  suspected.  His  trunk  is  measured 
inside  and  out,  the  sides  and  top  sounded,  and  a 
general  manipulation  takes  place.  If  any  thing 
dutiable  or  new  is  found,  it  is  immediately  confis- 
cated, and  becomes  the  property  of  Uncle  Samuel. 
In  the  meantime  the  Deputy-Surveyor  and  his 
aids  are  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  scene  of 
operations.  One  of  the  aids  has  his  eyes  on  a 
large,  heavy-looking  man,  who  is  wrapped  up  iu 
a  great  coat.  He  walks  like  an  invalid,  and  is  at- 
tended by  a  friend  who  has  met  him  on  the  pier. 
The  aid  thinks  his  garments  fit  him  too  "  muchly;" 
he  takes  the  inspector  aside  and  informs  him  that 
after  he  (the  officer)  has  examined  his  baggage 
he  will  stumble  over  his  valise  or  bag.  Of  course, 
the  large  man  with  so  much  clothing  on  him  will 
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stoop  to  pick  up  his  baggage,  which  has  been  so 
suddenly  and  clumsily  displaced,  at  which  time 
the  inspector  must  watch  his  back.  The  ruse 
succeeds;  the  back  of  his  coat  appears  as  if  it 
covered  a  panfull  of  biscuits.  Trembling  with 
fear  the  passenger  is  taken  inside  the  small  office, 
and  from  under  his  coat  is  drawn  a  well  padded 
vest  containing  fifty  gold  watches.  He  is  now 
subjected  to  a  thorough  examination  ;  his  boot 
legs  and  heels  do  not  escape  their  scrutiny.  The 
heel  of  one  boot  is  found  to  be  hollow — off  it  goes, 
and  inside  are  found  snugly  ensconced  in  cotton 
two  brilliants  worth  $2000.  When  entirely  strip 
ped  of  his  superfluous  garments  he  appears  like  a 
second  "  Calvin  Edson." 

Another  victim  has  been  selected,  and  he  is 
called  aside  and  compelled  to  undergo  corporeal 
examination.  He  is  very  portly,  and  tries  to  be 
jolly;  he  laughs  boisterously,  and  informs  the 
officer  that  he  supposes  he  must  do  his  duty 
Underneath  his  shirt  are  hundreds  of  yards  of 
costly  lace,  deftly  wound  around  his  waist.  After 
the  officers  have  denuded  him  of  his  smuggled 
undergarments,  he  looks  more  like  a  plucked  fowl 
than  a  human  being.  Another  man  has  passed 
the  inspection,  and  his  trunks  are  strapped  to  the 
rack  of  the  carriage.  He  seems  very  much  elated, 
and  is  in  a  great  hurry.  On  his  arm  he  carries  a 
lap  rug,  of  which  he  seems  to  be  very  careful 
As  he  is  about  to  step  into  the  carriage,  the  aid 
taps  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  accosts  him  famili 
arly.  He  asks  him  if  he  enjoyed  his  trip,  and 
gives  him  a  friendly  poke  in  the  ribs,  by  which 
he  detects  a  rather  spongy  something  about  the 
waist.  Of  course  an  examination  follows,  and  he 
turns  out  to  be  another  "  lace  reel."  The  lap  rug 
is  ripped  open,  and  found  to  contain  more  of  the 
same  precious  material.  Point  applique  and  Va- 
lenciennes lace  appraised  at  $12,000.  These  three 
men  are  professional  smugglers,  who  in  all  proba- 
bility have  made  several  successful  trips. 

Trunks  resembling  Noah's  Ark,  which  some  of 
the  fair  sex  bring  with  them  from  Paris,  must 
necessarily  undergo  a  strict  examination.  They 
have  so  many  boxes  of  bonnets  and  laces,  such  a 
multiplicity  of  "  little  goats"  gloves,  fine  linen 
chemises  edged  with  costly  lace,  collars,  cambrics 
by  the  dozen,  silks,  satins,  &c,  also  expensive 
presents  of  French  manufacture,  which  they  had 
promised  to  bring  dear  cousins  Sophie  and  Amy, 
and  many  articles  of  bijouterie  that  they  could 
only  procure  in  Paris.  The  inspector  who  per- 
forms the  unpleasant  and  disagreeable  duty,  stoops 
over  the  trunk,  his  face  suffused  with  blushes. 
His  manipulations  are  soft  and  delicate,  handling 
carefully,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  its  being  defiled 
by  his  touch,  he  lays  to  one  side  all  that  are  con- 
traband. There  is  no  rudeness,  no  assumption  of 
authority  among  these  gentlemen.  Their  affable 
manners  favorably  impress  a  foreigner  arriving  at 
our  port,  and  it  is  a  general  remark  among  Ameri- 
can tourists  arriving  home,  that  our  custom  house 
regulations  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
nation.  The  consignees  of  the  Havana  steamers 
have  been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  continued  at- 
tempts of  their  employees  to  smuggle  cigars;  and 
recently  they  ordered  the  discharge  of  every  one 
in  the  engineer's  department  of  one  of  their 
steamers,  detected  by  the  revenue  authorities. 
They  have  resorted  to  the  most  ingenious  dodges, 
and  consequently  the  steamers  are  examined  from 
stem  to  stern.  In  the  engineer's  department  they 
have  concealed  contraband  articles  in  the  flues  of 
the  boilers,  under  the  coal.  Smuggled  articles 
have  been  taken  ashore  in  the  soiled  linen,  and 
under  the  skirts  of  women.  In  short,  every  pos- 
sible device  has  been  resorted  to,  whereby  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  revenue  inspectors,  to  cheat 


the  government,  and  to  aggrandize  at  small  cost 
the  ingenious  violators  of  the  laws  governing  im- 
portations from  beyond  seas. — N.  T.  Tribune. 


Original. 

THE  WATERS  OF  LIFE. 
"  And  he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear 
as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  Throne  of  God  and  of 
the  Lamb."  Rev.  xxii.  1  and  17. 

From  out  the  Throne  of  holiness 

The  streams  of  mercy  rise, 
The  heritage  of  God  to  bless 
With  love  which  never  dies. 

Leave  earth,  and  in  the  Spirit  mount 

To  scenes  of  bliss  above, 
There  drink  beside  the  crystal  fount 

Of  purity  and  love. 

"  The  Spirit  and  the  bride,  say,  come," 
Thou  weary,  thirsty  one, 
O  tarry  not,  but  hasten  home 
Where  these  clear  waters  run. 

Come  all,  come  freely,  and  partake 

Of  nourishment  divine ; 
Thy  Saviour  calls,  and  for  his  sake 

Thou  canst  have  bread  and  wine. 

Ye  who  have  nothing,  come  and  buy, 

What  earth  can  never  give; 
Ho,  every  one,  "  why  will  ye  die" 

When  ye  may  drink  and  live  I 

The  streams  of  mercy  ever  flow 

One  glad  refreshing  river  I 
To  these  pure  waters  we  can  go, 

And  bless  the  Holy  Giver  I 

Thus,  He  who  has  the  power  to  save, 
Pleads  with  us  through  the  Spirit, 

Leads  us  to  streams  in  which  to  lave, 
And  all  His  joys  inherit. 
Richmond,  Ind.,  1868.  J.  B. 


Selected. 

NEW  YEAR  GREETINGS. 
Rejoice,  my  fellow-pilgrim  I  for  another  stage  is  o'er 
Of  the  weary  homeward  journey,  to  be  travelled  through 
no  more  ; 

No  more  these  clouds  and  shadows  shall  darken  all  our 
sky; 

No  more  these  snares  and  stumbling-blocks  across  our 
path  shall  lie. 

Rejoice,  my  fellow-soldier  1  for  another  long  campaign 
Is  ended,  and  its  dangers  have  not  been  met  in  vain; 
Some  enemies  are  driven  back,  some  ramparts  over 
thrown ; 

Some  earnests  given  that  victory  at  length  shall  be  our 
own  I 

Rejoice,  my  fellow-servant  I  for  another  year  is  past; 
The  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  will  not  for  ever  last; 
And  yet  the  work  is  pleasant  now,  and  sweet  the 

Master's  smile, 
And  well  may  we  be  diligent  through  all  our  "  little 
while." 

Rejoice,  my  christian  brother  1  for  the  race  is  nearer 
run, 

And  home  is  drawing  nearer  with  each  revolving  sun  ; 
And  if  some  ties  are  breaking  here,  of  earthly  hope  and 
love, 

More  sweet  are  the  attractions  of  the  better  land  above. 

The  light  that  shone  through  all  the  past  will  still  our 
steps  attend, 

The  Guide  who  led  us  hitherto  will  lead  us  to  the  end; 
The  distant  view  is  brightening;  with  fewer  clouds  be- 
tween, 

The  golden  streets  are  gleaming  now,  the  pearly  gates 
are  seen. 

Oh,  for  the  joyous  greetings  !  to  meet  and  part  no  more  ! 
For  ever  with  the  Lord  and  all  His  loved  ones  gone 

before  I 
New  mercies  from  our 

year  may  come, 
But  that  will  be  the  best  of  all 
home. 


Father's  hand  with  each  new 
a  blissful  welcome 


"  Time  was,  is  past,  thou  canst  not  it  reoall, 
Time  is,  thou  hast,  employ  the  portion  small ; 
Time  future  is  not,  and  may  never  be, 
Time  present  is  the  only  time  for  thee." 


For  "  The  Friend  j 

The  following  remarks  were  made  to  a  Frieii 
a  few  years  ago,  by  a  man  who  was  not  a  memf. 
but  who  was,  no  doubt,  a  religious  character:  i 
"I  admire  your  Society.  The  principle  (yij 
doctrines)  contains  all  of  Christianity  that  I  h; 
any  idea  of;  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  some, 
you  are  losing  your  badge,  and  I  do  not  see  hi 
you  can  retain  your  principles  and  forgo  your  lit1 
peculiarities:  your  marks  of  moderation,  s< 
denial  and  difference  from  the  spirit  of  the  wot 
You  are  lights;  the  world  should  go  to  you,  a 
not  you  go  to  the  world.  You  may  gather  the 
but  the  world  will  scatter  you." 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in  E\ 
land. — At  the  present  time  there  are  64  reforcl 
tories  in  Great  Britain,  50  of  which  are  in  Ei! 
land,  and  the  remaining  14  in  Scotland.  Of  th< 
39  are  for  Protestant  boys,  17  for  Protestant  gii 
5  for  Catholic  boys  and  3  for  Catholic  girls.  1 
number  of  juvenile  offenders  under  detention 
these  schools  on  December  31,  1866,  was  53: 
being  an  increase  on  the  corresponding  numlj 
on  December  31,  1865,  of  420. 

During  the  year  1207  inmates  have  been  di 
charged,  of  whom  938  were  boys  and  269  gii 
Of  these  69  emigrated,  155  went  to  sea,  20  en1 
ted,  33  were  discharged  on  account  of  disease, 
as  incorrigible  or  as  having  been  reconvicted  a 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  34  (viz:  27  b(l 
and  7  girls)  died,  and  the  rest  are  in  various 
cupations  in  England.  The  total  expenditi 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1866,  |vj 
£102,191  15s.  4d.,  and  the  receipts  were  £1( 
318  14s. 

In  the  industrial  schools  at  the  same  peri 
2566  boys  and  girls  were  detained,  showing 
increase  of  504  over  the  year  before.    In  ad 
tion  to  these,  who  are  lodged  and  boarded  as  i 
mates,  above  2000  children  attend  as  day  pupij 
receiving  instruction  and  being  partly  fed.  T' 
income  of  all  the  certified  schools  amounted 
£49,826  2s.  lOd. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  "The  probabi 
ties  are  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  yes 
the  system  of  industrial  schools  will  be  considi 
ably  extended.  Of  late  the  opinion  has  ve 
properly  gained  ground  that  something  ought 
be  done  for  the  ragged  and  starving  children  w 
crowd  the  streets,  and  whose  very  condition  ii 
plies  criminal  negligence  or  helpless  poverty 
the  part  of  their  parents.  Several  experime 
have  been  tried,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  th 
have  all  proved  successful.  It  is  impossible 
visit  any  of  the  certified  industrial  schools 
Middlesex,  or  such  institutions  as  the  Bo; 
Refuge  in  Great  Queen  street,  or  the  training-s 
Chichester,  without  seeing  that  the  immedi 
good  done  is  immense. 

"  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  con 
tion  of  the  boys  at  the  institution  and  those 
the  streets.  In  the  latter  they  are  miserat 
themselves,  a  nuisance  to  all  with  whom  th 
come  in  contact,  and  the  chances  are  they  becon 
dangerous  and  costly  members  of  society;  wf 
in  the  former  they  are  comfortable  and  appare 
ly  happy,  and  give  promise  of  turning  out  use 
citizens.  The  danger  is  that  very  poor  parei 
should  be  so  impressed  with  the  comfort  ai 
good  to  be  found  at  these  institutions  as  to  n 
gleet  their  children  on  purpose  to  have  them  se. 
there. 

"The  results  of  the  three  years,  1863,  18( 
and  1865,  are  certainly  satisfactory.  In  the 
years  2793  boys  and  727  girls  have  been  di 
charged  from  the  English  and  Scotch  reformat . 
ries.    Of  the  boys  84  have  died,  and  of  tl 
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b,  17.  This  leaves  2709  boys  and  710  girls 
ie  accounted  for.  Of  the  boys  1931  (above 
per  cent.)  and  of  the  girls  481  (above  67  per 
t.)  were  known  to  be  doing  well ;  104  boys 
s  than  4  per  cent.)  and  104  girls  (above  14 
cent.)  were  reported  as  doubtful  or  indiffe- 
t;  394  boys  (above  14  per  cent.)  and  60  girls 
ove  8  per  cent.)  had  been  reconvicted ;  while 
I  boys  (about  9  per  cent.)  and  65  girls  (about 
er  cent.)  also  were  unknown." 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Way. 

'he  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
who  come  to  the  true  place  of  waiting,  will  find 
t  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  whirlwind,  earthquake 
ire.  These  elementary  commotions  are  only 
igned,  like  the  baptism  of  John,  to  prepare  the 
I  of  the  Lord.  They  must  all  pass  by,  and  a 
y  calm  be  experienced,  before  we  can  hear 
^  still  small  voice." 

rdhn's  baptism  did  not  cleanse  the  heart.  He 
nteV  to  one  that  was  more  mighty  than  he,  and 
■)  wak.  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of 
ruptido,  and  destroy  it  all.  Yes,  "  for  this  pur- 
e  the  S\n  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he  might 
troy  the\  works  of  the  devil."  And  he  will 
nish  transgression  and  make  an  end  of  sin"  in 
ry  heart  that  abides  "  the  day  of  his  coming." 
lohn  "  was \ burning  and  shining  light;"  and 
ay,  it  is  said;  were  willing  for  a  season  to  re- 
ie  in  that  light  Yet  he  was  not  the  true  light, 
d  many  appear  willing  now  to  rejoice  in  that 
ich  is  only  outward,  and  take  up  their  rest 
ler  that  which  is  shadowy.  Peter,  it  seems, 
Id  not  for  a  while  see  clearly  "  to  the  end  of 
t  which  is  abolished."  He  proposed  to  build 
bernacle  for  Moses  and  Elias  as  well  as  for  his 
d.  We,  too,  may  incline  to  have  that  to  abide 
i  us  which  should  vanish  away,  and  give  place 
he  true  light. 

lere,  I  fear,  is  where  we  often  miss  in  the  way 
he  kingdom.  We  mistake  the  preparatory 
for  the  way  itself.  We  take  up  our  rest  short 
,hat  sanctified  "  rest  which  remains  for  the 
lie  of  God."  Christ  is  the  way,  as  well  as 
light  and  life  of  men.  But  we  must  suffer 
to  cleanse  the  heart  and  dwell  in  us,  and  we 
t  dwell  in  him,  before  we  are  in  the  way  to 
kingdom  of  rest  and  peace. 

correct  head  knowledge  of  the  way  will  not, 
;self,  place  us  in  it.  Pure  and  undefiled  re- 
n  is  a  practical  and  heart-cleansing  work, 
:h  each  one,  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
t  perform  for  himself. 

ihn's  Vjaptism  did  not  reach  the  seat  of  cor- 
ion ;  nor  will  any  thing  that  is  outward  ever 
;.  Will  we  then  remain  under  "  the  weak 
beggarly  elements  ?"  or  will  we  not  rather 
lit  to  the  baptism  that  now  saves  us — "  the 
,rd  washing  of'  regeneration,  and  the  renewing 
e  Holy  Ghost?" 

lis  is  hard  to  poor  fallen  nature — to  that  life 
h  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
his  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thorough- 
irge  the  floor  of  the  heart  if  we  unreservedly 
lit  to  him.  He  will  make  a  clean  separation 
een  that  which  is  light  and  chaffy,  and  that 
■h  is  vital  and  substantial.  But  who  may 
)  the  day,  or  time,  of  his  thus  coming  ?  or 
shall  stand  when  he  appeareth  in  this  way  ? 
.  iii.  2,  &c.) 

l  this  fire  of  the  Lord  that  burns  as  an  oven 
wdly  !)  How  much  it  is  needed  !  yet  how 
|  uffer  it  to  be  "  kindled  !"  (Luke  xii.  49.)  It 
t  now,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  to  be 
continually  burning  on  the  altar  of  the  heart, 
there  that  spiritual  sacrifices  should  be  daily 


offered  up  acceptably  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  High  Priest  and  Lord.    But  we  may  have 
this  heavenly  flame  "kindled,"  and  it  may  burn 
well  for  a  while,  and  yet,  through  unwatchfulness 
we  may,  like  the  foolish  virgins,  slumber  and  sleep, 
and  suffer  it  to  go  out.    And  then,  like  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  we  may  offer  strange  fire  unto  the 
Lord  and  die.    There  was  a  heavenly  fire,  made 
visible  then,  which  was  figurative  of  that  which  is 
invisible  now.    They  were  under  the  outward 
dispensation  ;  and  in  their  outward  sacrifices  they 
kindled  a  fire  which  the  Lord  commanded  them 
not,  and  they  died  outwardly.  (Lev.  x.  1,  2.)  We 
are  under  the  spiritual  dispensation;  and  if  we,  in 
our  spiritual  sacrifices,  kindle  a  fire  from  an  earthly 
source,  shall  we  not  die  spiritually,  as  they  died 
outwardly?    It  remains  to  be  "through  much 
tribulation  that  we  enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 
We  would  be  willing  to  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  not  with  the  fire.    This  we  too 
often  shrink  from.    We  do  not  abide,  nor  stand 
the  fiery  ordeal,  when  he  sits  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver.    The  sitting  (according  to  our 
finite  view)  may  appear  too  long.    We  do  not 
abide  the  full  time  out.    We  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  amount  of  impurity  yet  remaining  to 
be  purged  from  us.    So  we  do  not  let  patience 
have  its  perfect  work.    We  do  not  experience  a 
dying  daily  to  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  which  is  not  of  the 
Father,  but  is  of  the  world."   Hence  we  are  never 
"  delivered  from  the  body  of  this  death."  We 
turn  away  from  the  cup  of  suffering  that  our  holy 
Redeemer  drank  of ;  and  do  not  abide  the  bap- 
tism that  He  was  baptized  with  :  though  like  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee  we  may  think  "  we  are  able." 

When  proving  seasons  come  upon  us,  and  the 
cross  which  He  bore  for  us  is  laid  upon  our 
shoulders,  then  it  is  that  the  natural  man  gives 
way.  And  then  it  is  that  our  cries  and  prayers 
should,  in  the  closet  of  the  heart,  be  fervent 
unto  God,  in  humble  faith  and  confidence  that  his 
power  is  above  all  the  powers  of  the  enemy;  and 
that  He,  through  grace,  will  help  us.  And  if  we 
hold  out  stedfastly  unto  the  end,  fighting  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  overcome  all 
and  receive  a  crown  of  life,  even  here;  and  finally 
be  made  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that 
loved  us,  and  "  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  him- 
self a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works." 

But  the  bible  "  sets  before  U3  a  race,  and  we 
must  run,  laying  aside  every  weight,"  and  casting 
off  every  hindering  thing,  if  we  would  win  the 
prize.  "  It  sets  before  us  a  battle,  and  we  must 
fight,  arrayed  in  all  the  armor  of  righteousness, 
and  resisting  evil  within  and  without,"  if  we 
would  gain  the  victory,  and  be  crowned  with  im- 
mortal glory.  But  if  we  seek  aright,  strength  will 
be  given  us  equal  to  our  need.  Then  "  let  no 
man's  heart  fail  him  because  of  the  way."  It  is 
a  plain  way  when  once  we  find  it,  and  give  up  to 
enter  it.  "  The  wayfaring  men  though  fools,"  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  "  shall  not  err  there- 
in." Yet  it  is  a  straight  and  narrow  way.  None 
of  the  lion-like  nature,  nor  that  of  the  "ravenous 
beast  shall  go  up  thereon."  "  But  the  redeemed 
shall  walk  there;  and  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
shall  return"  to  Zion  in  this  way.  It  is  the  way 
in  which  the  righteous  of  all  ages  have  ever  trod; 
and  the  only  way  that  leads  from  death  to  life. 
And  we  have  a  merciful  High  Priest  who  has  trod 
the  way  before  us.  He  well  knows  our  infirmities, 
and  remembers  that  we  are  but  dust.  "  He  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us."  If  we  follow 
him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world,  we  "  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life;" 
and  we  shall  find  that  be  gives  grace  to  the  hum- 


ble. And  it  is  to  the  humbling,  contriting  in- 
fluence of  Christ's  baptizing  spirit  in  the  secret  of 
the  heart,  that  we  must  all  come,  if  ever  we  are 
taught  of  the  Lord,  and  feel  that  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding  of  the  natural 
man.  D.  H. 

Lotus,  Ind.,  12th  mo.  28th,  1867. 


A  Wonderful  Flower. — Dr.  F.  N.  Otis,  in  a 
work  called  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  its 
Connections,  gives  the  following  description  of  a 
wonderful  and  singularly  beautiful  flower,  found 
on  the  line  of  the  Panama  railroad,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Lion  Hill  station  : 

"  Along  this  section  is  found  that  rare  variety 
of  the  Orchid  family,  the  Peristeraelata,  known  as 
the  '  Espiritu  Santo.'  Its  blossom,  of  alabaster 
whiteness,  approaches  the  tulip  in  form,  and  gives 
forth  a  powerful  perfume  not  unlike  that  of  the 
magnolia;  but  it  is  neither  for  its  beauty  of 
shape,  its  purity  of  colour,  nor  its  fragrance,  that 
it  is  chiefly  esteemed.  Resting  within  the  cup 
of  the  flower  so  marvellously  formed  that  no  hu- 
man skill,  be  it  never  so  cunning,  could  excel 
the  resemblance,  lies  the  prone  image  of  a  dove. 
Its  exquisitely  moulded  pinions  hang  lifeless 
from  its  sides.  The  head  bends  gently  forward. 
The  tiny  bill,  tipped  with  a  delicate  carmine,  al- 
most touches  its  snow-white  breast,  while  the  ex- 
pression of  the  entire  image  (and  it  requires  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  the  expression) 
seems  the  very  incarnation  of  meekness  and 
ethereal  innocence.  No  one  who  has  seen  it, 
can  wonder  that  the  early  Spanish  catholics,  ever 
on  the  alert  for  some  phenomenon  upon  which  to 
fasten  the  idea  of  a  miraculous  origin,  should 
have  bowed  down  before  this  matchless  flower, 
and  named  it  '  Flor  dd  Espiritu  Santo,'  or  '  the 
Flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  nor  that  the  still 
more  superstitious  Indian  should  have  accepted 
the  imposing  title,  and  ever  have  gazed  upon  it 
with  awe  and  devotional  reverence,  ascribing  a 
peculiar  sanctity  even  to  the  ground  upon  which 
it  blossoms,  and  to  the  very  air  which  it  ladens 
with  its  delicious  fragrance. 

"It  is  found  most  frequently  in  low  and  mar- 
shy grounds,  springing  from  decayed  logs  and 
crevices  in  the  rocks.  Some  of  the  most  vigorous 
plants  attain  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet;  the 
leaf-stalks  are  jointed,  and  throw  out  broad 
lanceolate  leaves  by  pairs ;  the  flower-stalks  spring 
from  the  bulb,  and  are  wholly  destitute  of  leaves, 
often  bearing  a  cluster  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  flow- 
ers. It  is  an  annual,  blooming  in  July,  August, 
and  September,  and  has  in  several  instances  been 
cultivated  in  the  conservatories  of  foreign  lands. 
In  former  times,  bulbs  of  the  plant  could  rarely 
be  obtained,  and  then  only  with  much  labor  and 
difficulty;  but  since  their  localities  have  become 
familiar  to  the  less  reverential  Anglo-Saxon, 
great  numbers  have  been  gathered  and  distribu- 
ted throughout  different  parts  of  the  world, 
though  their  habits  and  necessities  have  been  so 
little  appreciated  that  efforts  to  bring  them  to 
flower  usually  prove  ineffectual ;  if,  however,  they 
are  procured  in  May  or  June,  after  the  fiower- 
stalk  has  started,  when  sufficient  appropriate  nu- 
triment resides  in  the  bulb  to  develope  the  per- 
fect flowers,  tbey  can  be  safely  transplanted,  and 
will  flower  under  the  ordinary  treatment  adapted 
to  the  bulbous  plants  of  colder  climates.  The 
bulbs,  dried  or  growing,  may  be  procured  either 
at  Aspinwall,  or  Panama,  at  from  two  to  five  dol- 
lars per  dozen." 

I  question  the  greatness  of  any  political  talent 
that  is  not  based  upon  integrity. —  Washington 
Irving. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Is  there  an  Easier  or  Surer  Way  to  the  Kingdom 
than  that  which  we  Profess? 

Since  reading  the  articles  lately  published  in 
"  The  Friend,"  relating  the  movements  of  some 
under  our  name  ;  I  have  been  led  to  query  why 
it  is  so.  Whether  those  who  are  inclining  to 
mingle  with  others  in  their  ways  of  worship, 
think  that  our  way  is  not  active  enough,  or,  that 
it  is  too  narrow,  I  do  not  know.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  actions  spoken  of  savor  more  of  crea- 
turely  activity,  than  that  spirit  which  said,  "  tarry 
at  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power 
from  on  high." 

Feeling  myself  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  weak  vessel, 
I  wish  to  be  cautious  how  I  take  hold  of  subjects 
that  may  be  too  great  for  me;  and  not  to  judge 
too  harshly.  Yet,  I  think  I  feel  at  liberty  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  readers 
of  "  The  Friend,"  and  others  whom  it  may  con- 
cern ;  to  a  serious  consideration  of  these  questions, 
to  wit  : — Does  any  religious  denomination  make 
such  an  high  and  holy  profession  as  our  own  ? 
Do  not  the  principles  of  the  gospel  as  held  by 
Friends,  enjoin  a  holy  life  and  conversation? 
Not  in  being  conformed  to  this  world,  but  in  being 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind ;  that 
ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable, 
and  perfect  will  of  God;  which  will  requires 
those  who  are  willing  to  become  christians,  to 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world. 

In  short,  is  not  our  faith  one  with  that  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ? 

Our  early  Friends  many  of  them,  tried  the 
faith  and  practice  of  most,  if  not  all  the  denomi- 
nations of  their  day,  and  found  not  that  living 
rest  and  peace  they  were  in  search  of.  They  saw 
that  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  consisted 
in  a  great  measure,  of  forms  and  creeds  that  they 
had  received  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear  only;  and 
had  not,  like  holy  Job,  come  to  see  Him,  who 
was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life ;  which  sight  caused  him  to  abhor  him- 
self, and  to  repent  in  dust  and  ashes. 

Then,  inasmuch  as  we  believe,  as  the  scriptures 
testify,  that  they  who  have  not  the  spirit  of  God, 
are  none  of  his,  and  that  without  him  we  can  do 
nothing ;  that  the  baptism  that  saves  is  not  the  put- 
ting away  the  filth  of  the  flesh  only  ;  that  the  true 
supper  is  not  the  outward  taking  of  bread  and  wine ; 
and,  that  singing  that  is  practised  by  most  who  en- 
gage in  it,  is  not  that  heartfelt  singing  of  praises 
unto  God  that  is  spoken  of  in  scripture  ;  will  it  be 
safe  for  us  to  lower  our  standard  of  faith  to  a  level 
with  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  beyond  all  forms 
and  figures  1  Will  there  not  be  danger  of  losing 
our  strength  as  Ephraim  did,  when  he  mixed  with 
the  people?  Rather  let  us  turn  unto  God  with 
full  purpose  of  heart,  desiring  that  we  may  "  know 
him  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  has  sent."  And  if  in  mercy  the  saving  know- 
ledge is  made  known  unto  us,  instead  of  letting 
go  the  profession  of  our  faith,  we  can  livingly  say 
unto  others,  "  come  have  fellowship  with  us  ;  for 
truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with 
the  Son." 

The  principles  we  profess  will  cause  the  heart 
to  leap  with  joy  whenever  we  see  the  true  birth 
begotten  in  any,  whatever  their  profession  may 
be.  It  is  proper  so  far  as  the  right  ability  may 
be  given  to  encourage  the  true  mourners  in  Zion, 
•whatever  their  profession,  but  I  think  not  right 
to  encourage  them  in  those  forms  that  will  never 
make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect. 

W. 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  First  mo.  6th,  1868, 


For  "The  Friend." 
"  Errors  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain, 
And  these  reciprocally  those  again." 

"Good  men,"  it  has  been  said,  "should  be 
attentive  to  their  health,  and  keep  the  body  as 
much  as  possible  the  fit  medium  of  the  mind. 
Never  overburden  nature.  Be  moderate  in  your 
eating  and  drinking — the  board  slays  more  than 
the  sword.  Those  who  destroy  a  healthy  condi- 
tion of  body  by  intemperance  [either  in  eating  or 
drinking,]  do  as  manifestly  kill  themselves  as 
those  who  hang,  poison  or  drown  themselves." 

Because  food  is  necessary  jto  the  sustenance  of 
the  body,  much  less  has  been  said  or  thought 
upon  the  subject  of  excessive  and  improper  eating, 
than  upon  that  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  But  while  the  former  is  a  more 
general  evil,  it  is  at  the  same  time  as  surely  des- 
tructive of  mental  and  physical  health,  sooner  or 
later,  as  it  is  persisted  in  ;  though  its  effects  may 
not  be  so  immediately  apparent.  Yet  how  many 
instances  of  disease  of  body  and  mind  do  we  be- 
hold, traceable  to  this  cause  alone,  resulting  often 
in  entire  loss  of  mental  and  bodily  vigor ;  in  a 
decay  of  spiritual  life  and  christian  zeal. 

The  Hahted  Observatory  at  Princeton. — The 
Halsted  Observatory,  at  Princeton,  the  corner- 
stone of  which  was  laid  June  25,  1866,  by  Gene- 
ral N.  N.  Halsted,  the  principal  donor,  in  honor 
of  whom  it  is  named,  is  now  about  complete. 
The  structure  on  which  the  telescope  is  to  rest 
consists  of  a  cemented  mass  of  stone,  28  by  31 
feet,  on  a  foundation  of  solid  rock  20  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  From  this  foundation 
the  compact  mass  is  built  up  about  40  feet  high, 
slanting  from  the  ground  till  it  terminates  on  top 
in  a  level  surface  13  feet  square.  On  this  tower 
are  massive  blocks  of  granite,  rising  15  feet  high, 
and  forming  a  platform  2  feet  by  4J  feet  in  ex- 
tent. On  this  again  will  rest  a  cast  iron  stand, 
some  6  feet  in  height,  to  support  the  telescope, 
thus  making  the  whole  affair  about  41  feet  above 
the  ground.  Around  this  solid  base  rises,  nearly 
as  high  as  the  stand  for  the  telescope,  a  stone 
wall  40  feet  in  diameter,  octagonal  on  the  out- 
side, circular  within.  Six  of  these  sides  are 
pierced  by  as  many  windows,  (one  in  each  side,) 
two  of  which  are  circular,  while  the  remaining 
two  and  opposite  sides  communicate  by  respec- 
tive doors  with  two  stone  houses  connected  with 
this,  the  main  portion  of  the  observatory,  and 
which  are  for  workshops.  The  ascent  to  the  tel- 
escope will  be  through  these  smaller  buildings, 
which  are  about  half  as  high  as  the  centre  one, 
and  which  makes  the  whole  structure  101  feet  in 
ength.  On  the  side  of  the  observatory  is  a 
beautiful  brown  stone  tablet,  on  which  is  engra 
ven  "  Halsted  Observatory,  1867."  When  com 
pleted,  the  wall  of  the  observatory  proper  will  be 
corniced  with  handsome  brown  stone,  on  which 
will  revolve  a  large  iron  dome,  having  sliding 
shutters  inserted  in  it  for  the  telescope.  The 
telescope  for  the  observatory  will  be  made  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  about  $40,000,  probably  more,  and  will  be 
equal  to,  if  not  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  observatory  building  will  far  exceed 
that  of  the  telescope.  The  observatory  will,  it 
is  expected,  be  finished  next  summer.  It  will 
be  some  time,  however,  before  the  telescope  will 
be  made  and  ready  for  use. — Newark  Advertiser. 


How  would  many  of  our  expressions  be  modi 
fied,  did  we  know  that  they  would  be  the  last,  we 
should  ever  be  permitted  to  utter;  and  yet,  time 
is  as  uncertain  to  us,  as  eternity  is  irresistibly 
certain. 


For  "  The  Frienc 

Administering  to  the  Necessities  of  Others. 
One  can  hardly  read  the  following  touch 
■elation  from  the  Memoirs  of  Port  Royal,  wi 
sut  experiencing  the  arresting  feeling  and  ft 
lest  from  the  love  of  self,  or  that  scarcely  ] 
potent  and  debasing  one,  the  love  of  lucre 
of  the  world,  we  may  overlook  our  obligations 
the  poor,  and  those  who  are  ready  to  perish 
far  from  being  willing  to  deny  ourselves,  the  p 
haps  piled  up  creature  comforts  by  which  we 
surrounded,  for  the  sake  of  those  like  to  Laza 
pining  in  want  as  at  our  gates,  some  of  us  m 
really  resemble  the  rich  man  in  the  parable,  wi' 
neglectful  of  the  crying  needs  of  others,  himi 
fared  sumptuously  every  day.  These,  sitti 
down  satisfied  with  the  good  things  of  this  li 
scarcely  reflect,  who  put  the  query,  "  Am  I 
brother's  keeper ;"  neither  think  of  that  aw. 
accountability  which  awaits  each  of  us  as  stewar 
of  the  manifold  gifts  of  God. 

What  richer  promised  blessing  can  any  o 
ask,  or  expect  awarded  here — representing  t 
care  of  the  ever  tender  Shepherd  for  his  poofi 
than  the  following  outpouring  of  the  inspir 
Psalmist :  "  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth 
poor :  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  the  time 
trouble.  The  Lord  will  strengthen  him  on  t 
bed  of  languishing  :  Thou  wilt  make  all  his  b 
in  his  sickness." 

May  we  then  be  watchful  over  ourselves 
this  respect.    And  when  appeals  are  made  to 
for  help,  think  what  little  time  we  shall  have 
which  to  act  as  stewards  ;  and  instead  of  shutti 
up  our  bowels  of  compassion  against  such,  endi 
vour  rather  to  place  ourselves  in  their  destit 
condition,  and  thus  and  then  query  what  \ 
should  think  right  if  the  scales  were  turned,  an 
we  were  the  poor  and  needy  and  destitute  requ 
ing  sympathy  or  pecuniary  help.  Rememberi 
too  for  our  encouragement  the  example,  in 
prosperity,  of  the  patriarch  Job  :    "  I  was  eyi 
to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.     I  w: 
a  father  to  the  poor  :  and  the  cause  which  1  km 
not  1  searched  out."     And  also  that  Scriptu 
precept  "  With  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall 
measured  to  you  again." 

The  selection  followeth  : — 
"  Instead  of  all  those  frivolous  works,  by  whio 
the  industry  of  other  nuns  is  generally  occupied 
and  rendered  subservient  to  the  vanity  or  curios 
ty  of  persons  in  the  world,  it  was  equally  astoi 
ishing  and  admirable  to  observe  with  how  muc 
industry,  economy,  and  neatness,  the  nuns  ( 
Port  Royal  contrived  to  put  together  the  leai 
scraps,  or  bring  the  least  remnants  into  use,  an 
to  make  clothing  for  the  multitudes  of  poor  w< 
men  and  children  who  had  nothing  wherewit 
to  cover  themselves;  and  it  was  perfectly  woe 
derful  how,  when  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  an 
unjustly  stripped  of  their  property  by  persecution 
their  indefatigable  christian  charity  fumishei 
them  with  a  multitude  of  resources  and  ingeniou 
contrivances  to  assist  others.    God,  who  seetb  i: 
secret,  knows  how  often  their  largesses  have  beei 
poured  out,  with  kind  abundance,  to  the  poo; 
without  their  gates,  when  they  have  deprivei 
themselves  of  their  own  subsistence,  and  givei]' 
their  own  bread,  rather  than  deny  others;  ani| 
God,  who  doth  see  in  secret,  shall  assuredly  on'|ls 
day  reward  them  openly.    In  all  these  respects  V 
the  M.  Angelique  herself  set  the  example  til 
her  nuns. 

She  had  a  peculiar  and  admirable  talent  iiw 
nursing,  consoling,  and  beneficially  influencing 
the  sick.    She  visited  them,  watched  over  them  n 
and  found  time  to  render  them  the  very  meanes 
seryicesj  even  with  her  own  hands.    Nor  did  sbi 
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issist  them  in  slight  illnesses;  far  unlike  the 
lorality  of  the  present  day,  her  truly  divine 
ed  her  to  visit  those  equally  who  laboured 
the  most  contagious  disorders.  The  most 
ome  wounds,  the  most  infectious  diseases, 
he  most  malignant  fevers  never  deterred 
:om  attendance;  and  she  continually  nursed 
is  suffering  under  their  influence  herself, 
was  a  very  frequent  observation  of  the  M. 
lique,  that  a  true  christian  will  have  before 
res  the  danger  of  wealth,  more  than  that  of 
',y,  and  the  fear  of  superfluity  more  than 
f  necessity. 

r  were  these  sentiments  confined  to  the  ab- 
they  extended  to  the  very  lowest  servants 
rere  attached  to  the  house, 
e  of  the  carters  of  Port  Royal,  named  Inno- 
?ai,  used  always  to  eat  the  bran  bread  made 
e  dogs,  in  order  to  give  his  own  portion  to 
or.    Being  possessed  of  a  little  piece  of  land, 
d  it  for  four  hundred  livres ;  one  hundred 
re  to  deliver  a  prisoner,  and  the  remaining 
hundred  he  gave  out  to  poor  families  in 
j  allowances.    One  piece  of  land  he  kept  in 
which,  after  his  work  was  over,  he  used  to 
out  himself ;  his  friend,  the  miller  of  Port 
,  having  ground  it,  and  his  sister  baked  it, 
re  it  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  his  wages,  which 
1  out  in  clothes  for  them.    Perceiving  his 
ies  were  spoken  of,  he  begged  a  friend  to 
»ute  them  in  his  own  name  ;  but  he  refusing 
3  them  as  his  own,  he  then  begged  the  nuns 
t  Royal  to  keep  his  wages,  and  let  them  be 
luted  amongst  the  charities  of  the  house, 
ever  his  work  was  done,  he  used  to-  go  into 
iable,  and  shutting  the  door,  spend  his 
i  in  prayer  ;  pretending  if  any  one  came  in 
.rprised  him  kneeling,  to  look  for  something, 
ugh  he  had  dropped  it  in  the  litter  between 
irses.    He  also  used  to  be  very  diligent  in 
g  scripture,  and  the  nuns  having  given  him 
s  room  of  his  own  with  a  key,  he  used  to 
imself  up  there,  and  copy  out  passages  of 
ire,  that  he  might  learn  them  by  heart, 
he  repeated  as  he  pursued  his  daily  labor, 
ley  formed  the  subject  of  his  conversation 
is  fellow-servants  and  with  the  poor.  He 
went  very  thinly  clad,  and  literally  fulfilled 
Bcept;  "  let  him  that  hath  two  coats  impart 
that  hath  none."    One  winter  he  passed 
it  shoes  and  stockings,  having  spent  all  his 
,  and  having  stripped  himself  of  them  to  give 
>r  old  woman  whom  he  saw  as  he  was  working 
doors.    A  gentleman  one  day,  seeing  him 
condition,  told  him  "  he  was  a  great  fool," 
ked  him  "  where  he  had  learnt  to  strip 
f  in  this  manner?"  he  replied,  "in  the 
"  You  are  an  ignorant,  stupid  fellow," 
;d  the  gentleman,  "  and  misunderstand  it. 
e  the  first  poor  person  for  whom  you  should 
our  little  property,  and  not  leave  yourself 
like  a  dog  on  a  dunghill,  in  your  old  age, 
starve  for  want."    "  Sir,"  replied  Inno- 
ai,  with  great  animation,  "  it  is  not  wealth 
n  supply  our  real  wants,  but  Providence ; 
we  do  not  submit  our  desires  to  him,  we 
l  the  midst  of  wealth,  not  only  suffer  from 
nts,  but  be  tormented  by  the  multitudes  of 
us  ones.    Death  will  come,  and  when  it 
me,  the  conscience  would  be  more  torment- 
uperfluity,  than  the  body  by  want." 

remarkable  that  Innocent  Fai  died  just 
tnight  after  this  conversation,  having  not 
iny  in  his  pocket,  but  assisted  by  the  best 
of  the  six  first  physicians  in  France; 
not  by  hirelings,  but  by  the  recluses  of 
)yal ;  men  whose  education  was  in  courts, 
lames  on  earth  were  amongst  the  princes 


of  the  land,  and  in  heaven  who  were  enrolled 
amongst  the  saints.  His  funeral  was  attended 
with  honor  by  a  large  community,  whose  numbers 
and  whose  names  were  equally  calculated  to  be- 
stow religious  or  worldly  respect  on  his  remains. 

It  is  equally  remarkable,  that  the  gentleman 
who  gave  him  advice,  lived  a  long  and  worldly 
life ;  he  died  in  a  noble  mansion-house,  situated 
in  his  own  magnificent  grounds,  in  a  splendid 
room,  on  a  bed  of  down.  But  his  family  had 
flown  from  the  scene  of  sickness.  The  tardy 
footsteps  of  the  often  called,  and  often  vainly  ex- 
pected hireling,  alone  broke  the  drear  solitude  of 
his  empty  palace ;  and  the  physician  pronounced 
his  doom  to  the  indifferent  ears  of  strangers. 
Then  he  found  that  the  hand  of  unattached 
servitude,  which  alone  relieves  the  wants  of  the 
ungodly  sick,  is  colder  than  that  with  which  cas- 
ual charity  relieves  the  poor.  But  whether  he 
died  the  death  of  the  just,  his  nearest  relatives 
did  not  leave  their  scenes  of  dissipation  to  inquire." 
— Memoirs  of  Port  Royal. 


they  would  more  frequently,  perhaps  always,  (par- 
ticularly in  meetings,)  be  favored  with  these  sen- 
sible  feelings  and  enjoyments  of  heavenly  good- 
ness. Many,  many,  I  believe,  put  on  a  much 
more  painful  pilgrimage,  and  experience  many 
doubts  and  tossings,  which  would  certainly  be 
avoided  by  a  wise  attention  to  that  holy  precept, 
"  in  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls."  To  how 
many  religious  people  might  it  be  said  by  the 
blessed  Master,  as  formerly  to  Peter,  "  O  thou  of 
little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?"  though 
it  is  by  no  means  in  our  power  to  put  ourselves 
into  possession  of  those  Divine  consolations,  that 
sometimes,  in  unmerited  mercy,  are  vouchsafed. 
I  wish  to  be  thankful,  truly  thankful,  to  be  favored 
to  feel  no  condemnation.  There  is,  I  think,  a 
great  deal  of  comfortable  instruction  and  truth  in 
the  remark,  that  "  the  christian's  crown  in  this 
life  is  hid  under  the  cross,  that  we  cannot  see  it," 
and  doubtless  laid  up  safely  for  us,  when  our  war- 
fare is  accomplished.  What  cause  have  I  to  be 
thankful  for  this  and  a  thousand  other  mercies; 
but  to  feel  suitably  thankful  for  favors,  or  com- 
punction for  our  infirmities,  is  not  at  our  command. 
How  earnestly  do  I  sometimes  desire  a  more  fer- 
vent, sensible  feeling  of  gratitude  for  favors  I 
have  not  deserved,  and  repentance  for  all  I  have 
done  amiss ;  but  as  I  have  said  before,  perhaps  we 
may  be  too  solicitous  for  these  sensible  fervors  of 
devotion.  My  mind  hath  often  been  stayed  and 
comforted,  in  recollecting  these  observations  of 
an  experienced  christian  :  "  Do  not  look  for  or 
expect  the  same  degrees  of  sensible  fervor;  the 
matter  lies  not  there  ;  nature  will  have  its  share; 
but  the  ups  and  downs  of  that  are  to  be  overlooked ; 
whilst  your  will-spirit  is  good  and  set  right,  the 
changes  of  creaturely  fervor  lessen  not  your  union 
with  God." 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend ;  may  the  Divine 
blessing  comfort  and  support  our  declining  years, 
and  enable  us  to  finish  the  little  work  that  may 
yet  remain  for  us  to  do ;  that  finally  we  may  be 
found  worthy  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord. — 
John  Thorp. 


Talking  of  Persons  rather  than  Things. — There 
is  with  the  young  and  old  a  prevalent  and  bad 
habit  of  talking  of  persons  rather  than  things. 
This  is  seldom  innocent  and  often  pregnant  with 
many  evils.  Such  conversation  insensibly  slides 
into  detraction;  and  by  dwelling  on  offences,  we 
expose  our  own  souls  to  contagion,  and  are  be- 
trayed into  feelings  of  pride,  envy,  and  jealousy; 
and  even  when  we  speak  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion, we  are  sure  to  come  in  with  a  but  at  the  last, 
and  drive  a  nail  into  our  neighbor's  reputation. — 
Bacon. 


As  certainly  as  you  have  feeling  you  will  have 
the  pains  of  feeling.  Expect  to  have  your  part 
with  Jesus  in  His  Gethsemane. 
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Among  the  various  modes  of  administering  to 
the  necessities  of  the  poor  in  towns  or  large  cities 
there  are  few  more  unexceptionable,  than  furnish- 
ing daily  supplies  of  soup.  It  is  food  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  nourishing  character,  adapted  to 
almost  all  ages  and  appetites.  There  are  eight  or 
ten  soup  houses  iu  Philadelphia,  all  of  which  we 
believe  are  now  in  active  operation.  Under  the 
care  of  benevolent  and  judicious  citizens,  the 
money  entrusted  to  them  is,  we  have  no  doubt, 


A  Western  Wonder. — The  greatest  wonder  in 
the  State  of  Iowa,  and  perhaps  any  other  State, 
is  what  is  called  "  Walled  Lake,"  in  Wight  Coun- 
ty, twelve  miles  north  of  the  Dubuque  and  Pacific 
railway,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
west  of  Dubuque  City.  The  lake  is  from  two  to 
three  feet  higher  than  the  earth's  surface.  In 
some  places  the  wall  is  ten  feet  high;  width  at 
bottom  fifteen  feet,  and  at  the  top  five.  Another 
fact  is  the  size  of  the  stones  used  in  construction, 
the  whole  of  them  varying  in  weight  from  three 
tons  down  to  one  hundred  pounds.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  stones  in  Wight  county,  but  sur- 
rounding the  lake  to  the  extent  of  five  or  ten 
miles  there  are  none.  No  one  can  form  an  idea 
as  to  the  means  employed  to  bring  them  to  the 
spot,  or  who  constructed  it.  Around  the  entire 
lake  is  a  belt  of  woodland,  half  a  mile  in  width, 
composed  of  oak ;  with  this  exception  the  country 
is  rolling  prairie.  The  trees  must  have  been 
planted  there  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
wall.  In  the  spring  of  1856  there  was  a  great 
storm,  and  the  ice  of  the  lake  broke  the  wall  in 
several  places,  and  the  farmers  were  obliged  to 
repair  the  damages  to  prevent  inundation.  The 
lake  occupies  a  ground  surface  of  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  acres;  depth  of  water  as  great  as 
twenty-five  feet.  The  water  is  clear  and  cold; 
soil  sandy  and  loamy.  It  is  singular  that  no  one 
has  been  able  to  ascertain  where  the  water  comes 
from,  nor  where  it  goes,  yet  it  is  always  clear 
and  cold. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Letter  from  John  Thorp  to  Richard  Reynolds. 

Manchester  8th  mo  1,  1811. 
My  dear  Friend, — It  was  very  pleasant  to  me 
to  receive  a  letter  from  thee,  and  such  a  letter  in 
thy  76th  year.  I,  who  am  seven  years  younger, 
feel  the  effects  of  old  age  both  in  mind  and  body  ; 
but  let  us  not  accuse  ourselves,  or  listen  to  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren,  because  our  faculties  and 
powers  are  on  the  decline.  Meekness,  humility, 
and  patience,  are  a  cure  for  all  sores ;  our  strength 
and  powers  are  equal  to  all  we  have  to  do,  or  to 
all  that  is  required  of  us.  It  is  our  departure 
from  humble  submission,  and  wanting  to  feel 
more  of  the  fervor  of  devotion  ;  not  willing  to  live 
by  faith,  and  possess  our  souls  in  patience,  that  is 
a  fruitful  source  of  much  unprofitable  anxiety. 
How  much  of  this  appears  in  the  few  diaries  we 
have  published  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  in  the  expe- 
rience of  many  pious  people,  who  suffer  greatly, 
because  they  are  unskilfully  taught  to  believe, 
that  if  it  were  not  owing  to  some  omission  of  duty 
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appropriated  so  as  to  benefit  a  larger  number  of 
the  working  class  who  find  great  difficulty  in  sup- 
porting their  families,  as  well  as  the  destitute 
poor,  than  the  same  amount  would  be  likely  to 
confer  in  any  other  way.  An  hour  spent  in  one 
of  these  establishments  may  give  an  insight  of  the 
extent  of  want  and  distress  now  existing  among 
large  numbers  of  what  are  called  the  lower  class, 
that  could  not  be  as  easily  obtained  in  any  other 
manner.  There  is  no  plea  for  withholding  money 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  soup  on  the 
score  that  it  may  increase  piuperism,  or  the  article 
furnished  be  made  a  bad  use  of.  Care  is  taken 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  families 
making  daily  application,  so  that  imposition  may 
not  be  practised,  and  no  one  need  grudge  a  bowl 
of  soup  to  appease  the  hunger  of  the  most  de- 
graded. 

We  can  commend  this  charity  to  the  liberal 
patronage  of  Friends  in  the  city,  and  also  to  those 
in  the  country,  who  can  give  much  assistance  by 
the  contribution  of  meat  or  vegetables. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  reported  submission  of  the  Paraguay- 
ans to  the  Brazilians  and  their  allies,  proves  to  be  incor- 
rect, and  accounts  from  the  interior  of  Paraguay  receiv- 
ed in  London  by  the  last  mail  steamer  from  Rio  Janeiro, 
show  that  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Paraguay- 
ans are  better  than  they  have  been  represented.  All 
classes  of  the  people  appear  to  be  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  Lopez,  and  make  great  effort  to  supply  the  army 
with  men  and  provisions.  President  Lopez,  in  person, 
was  in  command  at  Humuita,  and  held  the  lines  of  com- 
munication with  Ascension  and  with  Curupata  unin- 
terrupted. 

The  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  French  army  is 
still  under  consideration  in  the  Corps  Legislatiff.  The 
article  obliging  every  Frenchman  to  serve  in  the  National 
Guard,  has  been  adopted.  On  New  Year's  day,  King 
William  of  Prussia,  sent  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  a  cor- 
dial autograph  note,  which  was  answered  in  the  same 
conciliatory  spirit.  A  much  better  feeling  has  prevailed 
since  publicity  has  been  given  to  this  intelligence. 
Amiens  and  Teress  have  both  elected  opposition  candi- 
dates to  the  Corps  Legislatiff. 

Count  Von  Bismarck  made  a  speech  in  Berlin  on  the 
9th,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  present  political  situation 
in  Europe,  and  said  a  war  with  France  this  year  was  a 
phantom,  and  urged  bis  hearers  to  dismiss  all  fears  in 
the  matter. 

Menabrea  claims  that  the  Italian  ministry  as  now  re- 
constructed, will  be  supported  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
five  members  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  adjourned 
session  of  the  Parliament  was  resumed  on  the  12th  inst. 
Menabrea  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  confined  himself 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  and  exhorted  the 
members  to  unite  with  the  government  in  resisting  revo- 
lution and  upholding  the  national  credit  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  nation.  He  made  no  reference  to  the  Roman 
question,  or  to  the  relations  of  Italy  with  foreign 
Powers. 

A  Petersburg  dispatch  says,  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Siberia  of  the  discovery  of  rich  and  extensive 
gold  deposits  on  the  Amoor  river.  Great  excitement 
prevailed,  and  the  natives  were  nocking  to  the  gold 
regions  by  thousands. 

Lord  Stanley,  acting  upon  the  remonstrances  of  Tur- 
key, has  prepared  a  dispatch  protesting  against  the 
alleged  intrigues  of  the  Russian  government  in  Rou- 
mania.  Nearly  all  the  great  journals  of  London  have 
editorial  comments  on  the  subject  of  the  discussion  in 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  on  the  ques- 
tion of  citizenship,  and  an  abatement  of  British  claims, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  American  view  of  the  matter 
is  urged  by  the  editors  with  singular  unanimity.  The 
Fenian  troubles  continue.  Pigott,  editor  of  the  Dublin 
Irishman,  has  been  arrested  for  printing  and  distributing 
works  of  a  seditious  character.  The  offender  is  the  son 
of  the  Chief  Justice  ol  Ireland.  The  authorities  are  now 
very  active  in  rearcbing  out  the  leaders  of  the  Fenian 
movement,  and  have  made  some  important  arrests.  The 
Directors  of  the  Atlaniic  Telegraph  Company  have 
issued  a  prospectus  to  raise  £1,300,000,  to  purchase  all 
the  rights  and  interest  of  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company  in  the  cable,  and  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness. 

It  is  said  that  a  more  liberal  and  conciliatory  policy 
will  hereafter  be  adopted  by  Turkey  in  relation  to  the 
Cretans.   A  decree  has  been  issued  guaranteeing  equali- 


ty of  rights  in  Candia,  and  also  the  suspension  of  the 
collection  of  taxes  for  two  years. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  13th  states,  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  army  in  Italy  has  asked  the  Em- 
peror to  permit  the  return  of  the  troops  to  Rome,  as 
their  quarters  at  Civita  Vecchia  and  Viterbo  are  over 
crowded. 

The  following  were  the  London  and  Liverpool  quota- 
tions on  the  13th  inst.  Consols,  f>2J.  U.  S.  B-20's  7l£ 
a  71§.  Liverpool  cotton  market  active.  Middling  up- 
lands, 1\d.  Orleans,  7f<2.  California  white  wheat,  16s. 
per  100  lbs.;  Milwaukie  red,  14s.  6d. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt. — On  the  first  inst 
the  total  amount  of  debt  was  $2,642,326,253,  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  balance  of  $134,200,603  in  the 
Treasury,  including  $108,430,253  in  gold.  If  this  be 
deducted,  the  net  amount  of  debt  will  be  $2,508,125,603, 
which  is  $6,919,852  more  than  it  was  a  month  previous. 
The  debt  bearing  coin  interest  increased  nearly  $50,- 
000,000  during  the  month,  and  that  bearing  currency 
interest  was  reduced  about  $51,000,000. 

California. — During  the  year  1867,  the  exports  from 
San  Francisco  amounted  to  about  $63,000,000  viz.,  in 
gold  and  silver  $40,500,000,  and  in  wheat  and  other 
merchandize,  $22,500,000.  The  wool  crop  of  the  year 
amounts  to  nine  and  a  half  million  pounds. 

Alaska. — Late  dispatches  state  that  the  weather  at 
Sitka  bad  been  intensely  cold,  and  but  little  snow  had 
fallen.  The  best  land  in  the  territory  is  said  to  be  on 
the  Peninsula  of  Kenay,  and  General  Halleck  recom- 
mends that  these  lands  be  surveyed  and  brought  into 
market  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

Congress. — The  United  States  Senate  passed  the  bill 
removing  the  tax  from  cotton  grown  in  1868,  but  made 
provision  for  re-imposing  it  in  subsequent  years.  The 
Senate  also  passed  a  bill  which  originated  in  the  House, 
intended  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  revenue  from  distilled 
spirits.  On  the  11th,  Charles  Sumner  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  that,  Whereas  the  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  passed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress, known  as  Article  14,  has  already  been  adopted  by 
the  Legislatures  of  twenty-two  States :  Resolved  that 
said  amendment  having  received  the  requisite  ratifica- 
tion, is  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  Senate  has  decided  by  a  vote  of  35  to  6,  that  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  President  for  the  suspension  of 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  are  insufficient, 
and  that  the  Senate  does  not  concur  therewith. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment. — The  following  States 
have  ratified  the  14th  article,  which  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  new  basis  for  the  representation  of  the  States  in 
Congress,  viz.,  Maine,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Missouri, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Nebraska,  Iowa  has 
not  yet  acted  on  the  subject.  Maryland,  Kentucky  and 
Delaware  have  rejected  the  amendment. 

Pennsylvania. — On  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month  last, 
the  State  debt  amounted  to  $34,766,431.  It  was  re- 
duced $855,621  during  the  past  year.  The  State  income 
exceeds  the  expenses. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  229. 

Miscellaneous. — At  the  close  of  1867,  there  were  38,851 
miles  of  railroads  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  total  cost  of  roads  and  equipment  was  estimated  at 
$1,655,483,820. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania  is 
13,435  ;  they  are  attended  by  789,389  pupils. 

The  internal  revenue  receipts  for  the  week  ending  on 
the  11th  inst.,  amounted  to  $7,744,307. 

The  Reconstruction  Committee  of  Congress  has  agreed 
to  report  a  supplementary  bill  repealing  the  power  of 
the  President  to  detail  military  officers,  &c,  and  vesting 
the  authority  in  the  general  of  the  army.  The  bill  de- 
clares that  there  are  no  civil  governments  in  the  ten 
States,  now  out  of  the  Union,  that  can  be  recognized  as 
valid  either  by  the  executive  or  judicial  power  or  au- 
thority of  the  United  States. 

State  Conventions  are  being  held  under  the  Recon- 
struction laws,  in  several  of  the  Southern  States.  There 
appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  suffering  in  various  parts 
of  the  South,  both  among  the  freed  people  and  the  white 
inhabitants. 

General  Meade  has  issued  an  order  removing  Charles 
J.  Jenkins,  Provisional  Governor,  and  John  Jones,  Pro- 
visional Treasurer  of  Georgia,  for  "  having  declined  to 
respect  the  instructions  of,  and  failing  to  co-operate 
with  the  Major  General  commanding  the  Third  Military 
District."  On  the  10th  inst.  General  Meade  addressed 
the  Georgia  Convention  now  in  session.  He  said  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  execute  the  laws  of  Congress. 
He  could  not  question  the  validity  of  those  laws,  nor 


would  he  allow  them  to  be  thwarted  or  resisted 
encouraged  the  Convention  to  go  on  conscientious 
diligently  with  the  work  before  it. 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quot 
on  the  13th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  109£  ;  ditto,  5-20,  1865,  107£; 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  102|.  Superfine  State  flour, 
a  $9.40  ;  Shipping  Ohio,  $10  a  $10.75  ;  St.  Louis, 
$16.25.  No.  2  Milwaukie  spring  wheat,  $2.45; 
California,  $3.08.  Canada  barley,  $2.10 ;  State, 
Western  oats,  87J  cts.  New  western  mixed  corn, 
a  $1.35.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  16|  cts.  Phi 
phia.  —  Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.25;  finer  b 
$8.50  a  $14.  Red  wheat,  $2.50  a  $2.58  ;  choice 
$3.20.  Rye,  $1.65  a  $1.70.  Old  yellow  corn,  ! 
new,  $1.15  a  $1.18.  Oatfl,  76  a  78  cts.  Clovet 
$7.50  a  $7.62.  Timothy,  $2.75  a  $3.  The  arriva 
sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard,  re 
about  1900  head.  Extra  sold  at  10  a  11  cts.  p 
gross  ;  fair  to  good  at  8J  a  9  cts.,  and  common  6 
cts.  per  lb.  Sheep  were  in  demand  at  an  advance 
of  5000  at  5  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  450( 
sold  at  $10.50  a  $11  per  100  lbs.  net. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Edwin  G.  Copeland,  N.  C,  $4, 
48,  vol.  41 ;  from  Thos.  C.  Battey,  Io.,  $2,  to  No.  1 
42;  from  Olive  Holloway,  O.,  per  M.  M.  Morlan, 
$2,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41. 

Received  per  I.  Hall,  from  the  members  and  attuers 
of  Whiteland  Preparative  Meeting,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  i.80, 
and  from  Friends  and  others,  Springfield  Prepaive 
Meeting,  O.,  per  Abner  Woolman,  $22,  for  the  I  ed- 
men. 


GRISCOM  STREET  SOUP  HOUSE, 
(Between  4th  and  5th  and  Spruce  and  Pine  stre> 
Is  now  open  daily,  except  First-day,  for  the  del 
of  soup,  bread,  meat,  &c,  to  the  necessitous  poor 
Contributions  in  aid  of  its  funds  are  respec; 
solicited.    Vegetables,  flour,  and  other  articles  u 
making  the  soup  and  bread,  will  be  gratefully  re< 
at  the  house,  No.  338  Griscom  street;  and  donati 
money  by 

William  Evans,  Treasurer,  No.  613  Market 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 
First  month  8th,  1868. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  tb 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  ani 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa, 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.    Friends  who  may  feel 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to  I 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  9 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Ph  i 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 

NEAR  FRANKFOBD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADEI  H 

Physician  andSuperintendent,— Joshua  H.WorIB 

TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  I 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis. 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,  i 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Chesterfield,  Morgan  ci 
Ohio,  on  the  28th  of  Eighth  month,  1867,  Sarai 
of  Fleming  Crew,  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age,  a  m 
of  Chesterfield  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting, 
for  many  years  manifested  an  interest  in  the  after 
of  religious  meetings,  both  for  worship  and  disc 
evincing  a  concern  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
religious  Society;  yet  when  brought  upon  a  bedo: 
ness,  and  the  prospect  of  dissolution  before  her,  st 
permitted  to  pass  through  deep  mental  conflict, 
she  came  to  experience  that  state  of  acceptance  wi 
Heavenly  Father,  which  her  soul  longed  for.  S 
quently,  from  many  expressions  which  fell  from  hi 
indicating  the  peaceful  state  of  her  mind,  and  hei 
and  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  her  dear  Redeem 
feel  comforted  in  the  belief  that  her  end  was  peac 
that  she  is  entered  into  that  rest  which  is  prepar 
the  people  of  God. 

No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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A  Volcanic  Eruption. 

A.  B.  Dickerson,  United  States  Minister  to 
caragua,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  United  States 
jretary  of  State,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
!  eruption  of  a  new  volcano  which  ho  had  the 
sortunity  of  witnessing.  The  account  is  as 
lows  : 

1  On  the  14th  of  November  last  a  new  volcano 
>ke  out  in  Nicaragua,  about  eight  leagues  to  the 
t  of  the  city  of  Leon,  on  a  crowded  line  of  vol- 
loes  running  through  the  State  parallel  with 
s  Pacific  coast. 

;<It  oommenced  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
;,  with  a  succession  of  explosions,  which  were 
■y  distinctly  felt  and  heard  at  Leon.  These 
)losions  opened  a  fissure  through  the  earth 
ist,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  running  from 
i  old  fissure  in  a  southwest  direction,  about 
iway  between  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Las  Pilas 
1  Orota,  which  are  two  of  the  numerous  cones 
dding  the  ancient  fissures. 
'Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
was  seen  issuing  from  the  new  volcano  in  vari- 
i  places.  The  explosions  continued  irregularly 
•ing  the  whole  time  that  the  volcano  was  in  a 
ie  of  eruption  ;  sometimes  in  rapid  succession, 
I  at  other  times  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour. 
w  rumbling  sounds  were  heard  almost  inces- 
tly.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  two  craters 
re  opened  on  the  new  fissure  about  a  thousand 
t  apart,  the  one  at  the  southwestern  extremity 
charging  perpendicularly,  and  the  other  shoot- 
out toward  the  northeast  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
>  degrees.  The  flames  from  these  two  craters 
idily  increased  in  size  and  height,  while  the 
I  of  flame  and  slighter  discharges  were  emitted 
n  two  or  three  ether  side  fissures. 
'On  the  morning  of  November  22d  I  went  to 
new  volcano,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it 
re  closely,  though  I  had  seen  and  heard  it  very 
nly  every  day  and  night  from  Leon.  The  best 
»v  which  I  obtained  of  it  on  that  occasion  was 
)re  daylight,  from  a  mountain  summit  about 
mile  to  the  northwest  of  the  fissure,  and  at 
it  angles  with  it.  The  main  crater,  at  the 
it,  was  actively  at  work,  throwing  out  flames 
half  melted  cinders  through  a  circular  orifice 
at  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  which  was  constantly 
d  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  the  ascending 
ses.    A  regular  cone,  built  up  entirely  by  the 


falling  cinders  to  the  height  of  about  two  hundred 
feet,  had  already  formed  around  the  crater. 

"  The  rim  of  the  cone  was  white  with  heat,  and 
the  outside  was  red-bot,  for  half-way  down,  while 
the  remainder  of  its  black  ground-work  was  glit- 
tering with  innumerable  glowing  sparks.  It  was 
puffiDg  quite  regularly  about  once  a  second,  with 
a  strong  continued  blast,  which  kept  up  a  column 
of  flame  filled  with  flying  cinders  to  the  height  of 
about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the 
orifice.  Irregular  explosions  occurred  at  intervals 
varying  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  increasing  the 
force  and  volume  of  the  discharges,  and  sending 
them  far  up  into  the  rolling  clouds  above.  The 
cinders  went  up  in  half-fused  blazing  masses,  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  came  down  upon 
the  cone  hardened,  striking  with  a  clinking,  me- 
tallic sound.  After  daylight  the  red  appearance 
of  the  cone  changed  to  a  blueish  black.  The  left 
hand  crater  was  shooting  out  oblique  discharges 
of  flame  and  cinders  of  a  similar  character  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  other,  and 
evidently  communicated  with  it  about  a  thousand 
feet  below  the  surface,  the  two  craters  being  that 
distance  apart,  and  both  discharging  simultane- 
ously. This  half-horizoDtal  crater  was  about 
twenty  feet  in  diameter. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  after  a  series  of 
explosions  which  seemed  to  shake  the  earth  to  its 
centre,  the  volcano  commenced  discharging  vast 
quantities  of  black  sand  and  heavier  rocks.  The 
column  of  flame  at  night  was  considerably  in- 
creased in  height,  and  bright,  meteor-like  spots 
were  seen  ascending  in  the  flames  to  the  height 
of  not  less  than  three  thousand  feet.  These  were 
large  spherical  stones,  four  and  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  next  morning  the  streets  and  housetops 
of  Leon  were  covered  with  fine  black  sand  from 
the  volcano,  and  a  vast,  luminous  cloud  of  raining 
sand  overspread  the  whole  surrounding  country. 
The  rain  of'  sand  continued  until  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  when  the  volcano  died  away,  apparently 
smothered  by  its  accumulated  eruptions.  The 
sand  now  covers  the  whole  surrounding  country 
from  the  volcano  to  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  more 
than  fifty  miles  to  it.  At  Leon  it  is  from  an 
eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth. 

"As  we  approach  the  volcano  it  gradually  grows 
deeper  and  coarser.  For  a  mile  around  the  crater 
it  lies  in  particles  from  three- eighths  to  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  about  afoot  in  depth.  Still 
nearer  to  the  cone  the  sand  increases  to  several 
feet  in  depth v and  particles  gradually  increase  in 
size  until  they  become  small  broken  rocks.  Around 
the  base  of  the  cone,  round,  heavy  rocks  lie  thickly 
scattered  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  but 
much  the  larger  portion  of  them  have  broken  into 
fragments.  The  cone,  itself,  is  two  hundred  feet 
high,  with  a  crater  in  the  top  two  hundred  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  the  same  in  depth.  The  in- 
side of  the  crater,  the  same  as  the  outside,  is 
covered  with  hard,  broken  rocks,  generally  less 
than  a  foot  in  diameter.  A  long  ridge  of  black 
scoria  leads  out  from  the  branch  crater  in  a  north- 
easterly direction. 

"  The  slaggy,  lava-like  scoria  which  first  issued 
from  the  main  crater,  is  now  principally  covered 


up  by  the  hard  plutonic  rocks  which  came  out  from 
the  profounder  depths  with  the  last  discharges. 
The  forest  for  leagues  around  is  scarred  and 
maimed  by  the  sharp  cutting  storms  of  sand,  and 
near  the  volcanoes  the  trees  lie  cut  into  numerous 
fragments,  half  buried  under  the  sand  and  rocks. 

"  The  volcano  was  an  active  and  interesting 
sight  for  sixteen  days,  and  now,  in  its  repose,  af- 
fords an  ample  and  instructive  field  for  the  geolo- 
gist. Indeed,  no  country  in  the  world  presents  a 
more  interesting  study  than  the  plain  of  Leon. 
Twenty  volcanic  cones  are  seen  rising  from  it  at  a 
single  view.  Its,  soil  is  highly  fertile,  as  finely 
pulverized  and  as  evenly  distributed  as  that  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  or  the  Mississippi ;  not  however 
by  water  but  by  fire.  It  has  literally  been  rained 
down  from  the  volcanoes  richly  freighted  with 
fertilizing  materials. 

"  Humboldt  regretted  before  his  death  that  men 
of  science  had  not  more  fully  investigated  this 
remarkable  region  of  country,  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  it  may  not  much  longer  remain 
neglected  by  them. 

"  The  recent  fall  of  sand  has  been  followed  by  a 
shower  of  rain,  and  tbousb  but  a  few  days  have 
since  elapsed,  corn,  cotton,  and  grass  have  grown 
more  rapidly  under  its  fertilizing  influence  than  I 
have  ever  seen  plants  grow  before.  Some  weeds 
and  plants  it  kills ;  others  it  starts  forth  with  re- 
newed life  and  vigor. 

"  I  send  herewith  a  specimen  of  the  sand, 
gathered  at  Leon  before  the  rain,  hoping  that  it 
may  be  analyzed. 

"  It  may  appear  proper  in  this  connection  to  call 
attention  to  the  recent  destructive  storms,  earth- 
quakes and  eruptions  which  occurred  at  and  around 
the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  during  the  same  period 
of  time  which  I  have  been  describing,  and  which 
undoubtedly  spring  from  the  same  general  cause, 
as  those  earthquakes  were  distinctly  felt  at  Leon." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  By-paths,  Crooked-ways,  Wiles  and  Snares  of 
the  Enemy  Discovered. 
Now  when  the  mind  is  turned  to  this  divine 
heavenly  principle,  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  is 
begun,  the  same  destroyer  that  brought  man  into 
bondage  at  first,  aud  hath  kept  him  in  bondage, 
will  begin  to  work  cuuningly,  and  endeavor  to 
destroy  the  work  of  God  begun  in  the  soul ;  and 
that  he  may  accomplish  his  end,  he  will  go  about 
every  way,  seeking  an  entrance,  and  will  lay  his 
temptations  suitable  to  the  propensity  or  inclina- 
tions of  the  creature.  If  the  heart  be  bowed  under 
a  weighty  sense  of  iniquity  and  many  transgres- 
sions, through  which  sorrow  and  bitterness  is 
great,  the  enemy  will  work  in  his  transformings, 
and  in  appearance  like  the  light,  yet  in  nature 
contrary  thereto.  For,  though  the  light  gives  the 
certaiu  understanding  of  the  inward  state,  and 
brings  sorrow  because  of  sin,  aud  shows  the  moun- 
tain of  iniquity,  yet  it  begets  a  secret  hope  of 
overcoming  by  the  Lord's  strength.  But  when 
the  enemy  sees  the  soul  bowed  down,  he  often 
afflicts  and  brings  it  into  unbelief  of  ever  over- 
coming, thereby  endeavoring  to  sink  it  into  de- 
spair ;  knowing,  if  he  overcomes,  he  still  keeps 
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under  his  power,  although  in  another  appearance. 
But  all  who  are  thus  exercised,  waiting  on  the 
Lord  singly,  with  the  mind  stayed  in  the  light, 
will  discover  this  snare  ;  for,  as  I  said,  although 
the  true  appearance  of  God's  heavenly  light  and 
grace  brings  a  day  of  trouble,  sorrow  and  anguish, 
yet  that  sorrow  is  not  a  sorrow  without  hope,  but 
the  enemy's  working  is  to  bring  into  a  sorrow 
without  hope,  and  to  draw  down  the  spirit  into 
the  chambers  of  darkness.  When  the  enemy  is 
discovered  in  this,  and  the  soul  through  the  love 
and  power  of  God  is  comforted  and  refreshed,  and 
raised  up  in  a  measure  of  living  hope,  then  he 
endeavors  to  lead  from  the  inward  daily  travail, 
that  judgment  may  not  be  brought  forth  into  vic- 
tory; and  so  draw  the  mind  into  a  false  persuasion 
of  obedience  and  diligence,  when  there  is  not  an 
abiding  in  that  which  gives  a  true  sense  of  its 
state.  And  as  he  would  have  before  destroyed 
the  hope  that  is  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast,  so 
now  he  would  beget  a  false  hope  and  confidence, 
and  bring  out  of  the  daily  cross,  through  which 
the  nature  that  hath  alienated  from  God,  should 
be  destroyed.  If  the  enemy  be  seen  and  over- 
come in  both  these  snares,  and  the  work  prospers 
even  until  much  be  subjected,  and  through  daily 
obedience  to  the  heavenly  power,  much  is  slain, 
and  the  heart  comes  in  good  measure  to  be  cleans- 
ed, and  a  good  progress  is  made  through  the  ad- 
ministration of  condemnation,  that  is  glorious  in 
its  time ;  and  something  of  pure  peace  and 
heavenly  joy  arises  in  the  heart ;  here  again  the 
enemy  will  be  subtilly  at  work,  to  betray,  in  per- 
suading to  sit  down  now,  as  if  all  were  done  ;  and 
thus  lead  from  feeding  on  the  tree  of  life,  to  feed 
on  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  to 
break  the  commandment  of  the  Lord.  At  first 
he  subtilly  draws  the  mind  out  to  take  a  little 
liberty,  and  from  that  diligent  watchfulness  and 
fear  it  was  in  before.  And  if  he  can  but  prevail 
he  will  lead  out  of  the  innocent  life,  and  by  de- 
grees open  an  eye  they  may  see  something  in  out- 
ward things  that  may  affect  the  mind;  and  as  he 
prevails  gradually  and  hiddenly,  the  eye  that  was 
opened  comes  again,  through  disobedience,  to  be 
in  some  measure  blinded  ;  and  here  loss  is  sus- 
tained, even  before  the  unwatchful  is  aware.  And 
the  working  of  the  enemy  is  first,  to  cause  such 
to  make  shipwreck  of  faith  in  a  little  measure; 
that  is  not  to  have  the  daily  belief  to  stand  in  the 
power;  the  daily  enjoyment  of  which,  coming  to 
be  led  by  degrees,  there  will  then  be  a  turning 
from  the  power  of  godliness,  into  the  form  thereof. 
And  although  at  times  the  power  of  the  Lord  may 
be  felt  in  this  state,  yet  there  not  being  a  daily 
feeling  after  it,  the  enjoyment  thereof,  as  to  true 
refreshment  and  consolation,  is  lost,  and  an  image 
comes  up  in  its  place;  and  the  enemy  presents 
some  objects  to  take  up  the  mind,  so  that  by  de- 
grees he  may  enter  and  defile  it,  and  draw  it  from 
its  true  guide,  so  as  to  make  shipwreck  of  a  good 
conscience.  If  the  enemy  be  discovered  before 
he  can  so  effect  his  work,  as  to  bring  death  and 
darkness  over  again,  and  the  power  of  the  Lord 
breaks  his  snares,  and  gives  a  true  sense  thereof, 
through  which  trouble  and  anguish  of  spirit  comes, 
here  he  will  again  transform  and  work  as  in  the 
beginning,  like  the  condemning  power  of  the 
Lord,  endeavoring  to  lead  the  mind  into  despair 
of  ever  recovering  its  former  condition,  and  to 
draw  it  to  look  at  him  that  hath  stung,  that  so  the 
remedy,  the  soul  ransoming  power  of  the  Lord, 
may  not  be  felt  after  nor  looked  at.  But  as  there 
is  a  true  regard  to  the  Lord,  and  a  waiting  upon 
him  in  the  way  of  his  judgments,  having  the  faith 
and  confidence  to  stand  in  his  power,  the  back- 
sliding will  be  healed;  and  returning  and  dili- 
gently keeping  in  the  light,  the  power  of  the  Lord 


God  will  work  over  that  which  has  endeavored 
like  a  roaring  lion  to  destroy,  and  so  lead  on  in 
the  way  again.  But  when  deliverance  is  known 
from  this  deadly  snare,  and  the  work  again  goes 
on  prosperously  until  the  house  be  swept  and  gar- 
nished, and  there  is  a  passing  from  death  unto 
life,  and  the  ministration  of  condemnation  being 
gone  through  and  the  spirit  that  ruled  in  the  dis- 
obedient state  cast  out,  and  the  openings  of  that 
which  doth  exceed  in  glory,  the  administration  of 
the  Spirit,  is  known  ;  the  enemy  will  again  trans- 
form himself  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  with  all  his 
power  and  strength,  work  by  temptation  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  For  when  there  are 
openings  to  the  understanding,  and  prophecies, 
aud  through  the  working  of  the  eternal  power  joy 
springs  in  the  heart,  then  the  enemy  will  work 
secretly,  to  draw  the  mind  out  of  the  valley  of 
humility  ;  and  if  he  prevails  he  will  endeavor  to 
lead  into  extremes,  thereby  to  destroy  the  true 
birth,  which  is  bringing  forth,  and  so  bewilder 
the  mind,  and  hurry  it  through  imaginary  notions, 
to  dishonor  the  name  of  the  living  God,  and  to 
destroy  his  work,  which  through  sorrow  and  travail 
hath  been  brought  forth.  If  he  cannot  prevail 
here,  but  the  light  of  the  Lord  discovereth  him, 
then  will  he  be  at  work,  to  draw  the  mind  from 
watchfulness  and  daily  fear,  aud  the  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God,  which  liberty  is  only  to  serve  the 
Lord.  For  dominion  being  felt  in  some  measure, 
comfort  and  consolation  enjoyed,  and  praises  raised 
in  the  heart  to  him  that  hath  visited  and  re- 
deemed, the  enemy  will  be  ready  to  draw  the 
mind  out  of  the  stayed  estate  of  meek  and  con- 
stant watchfulness  in  the  light,  thereby  causing 
the  creature  prodigally  to  spend  the  portion,  and 
to  lavish  out  the  enjoyment  by  running  before  the 
leadings  and  movings  of  the  power  of  the  Lord, 
to  speak  of  the  enjoyment,  the  prophecyings  and 
openings,  not  being  led  thereto  by  that  power  that 
first  opened  the  heart ;  and  here  is  an  untimely 
birth  brought  forth,  that  will  wither  and  come  to 
nothing.  Where  the  enemy  cannot  prevail  by 
these  snares  and  temptations,  he  will  not  cease, 
"  who  goes  about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour,"  and  how  he  may  again  get  en- 
trance ;  but  lays  his  temptations  according  to  the 
spirit,  growth,  capacities  and  inclinations  of  every 
one. 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend.1 

Advice  to  Sisters. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  account  of 
Elizabeth  Rathbone  in  Piety  Promoted,  vol.  3d. 

"  In  the  morning  of  the  27th,  she  said  divers 
things  respecting  the  children  of  her  brother  and 
sister  Benson,  and  respecting  the  close  and  inti- 
mate union  which  she  and  her  sister  had  been 
favored  with.    Oh  !  said  she,  how  I  wish  that  thy 
dear  Abigail  and  Rachel  may  be  thus  united 
Press  it  upon  their  minds.    It  is  a  point  of  im 
portance  for  children  of  the  same  parents  to  culti 
vate  a  tender  regard  and  sympathy  with  each 
other.    It  is  difficult  for  the  best  chosen  friends 
to  enter  so  intimately  into  the  varied  circumstances 
and  difficulties  that  attend  our  allotments  in  life, 
as  two  sisters  who  seek  to  have  the  divine  cement 
to  strengthen  the  natural  bond  of  union.  My 
early  friendships  were  carried  too  far,  and  on  this 
account  a  weight  of  condemnation  ensued;  fori 
found  that  I  had  been  planting  heavens  of  my 
own  ;  and  earths  of  my  own  ;  and  when  the  day  of 
the  Lord  came,  which  burns  like  an  oven,  I  saw 
all  these  pleasant  pictures  were  to  be  destroyed." 

If  joys  are  transient  to  the  world,  sorrows  are 
as  transient  to  the  christian. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the 

twenty-four  hours, 
Rain  air  or  nearly  all  day,  . 
Snow,  including  very  slight  falls, 
Cloudy,  without  storms, 
Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted, 


1866. 

4  days. 
1  " 

5  " 
4  " 

17  " 


5 
0 
1] 


31 


31 


TEMPERATURE,  RAIN, 


DEATHS, 
1866. 


&0. 


33.61  deg. 

61.50  " 
5.00  " 
3.45  inch. 


Mean  temperature  of  Twelfth 

month,  per  Penna.  Hospital. 
Highest  do.  during  month  do. 
Lowest  do.  do.  do. 
Rain  during  the  month,  do. 
Deaths  during  the  month,  being 

for  five  current  weeks  for  1866 

and  four  for  1867,        .        .  1228 
Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Twelfth 

month  for  the  past  seventy -eight  years, 
Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1849,  .... 
Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1842.  .... 

COMPARISON 


18 

31.781 
54.00 
10.00  I 
2.73 


32.5; 


45.00 


25.00 


OF 


RAIN. 
1866. 


18 


First  month  (January), 

3.14  inch. 

1.70 

Second  month  (February), 

6.61 

tt 

2  89  ! 

Third  month  (March), 

2.15 

(1 

5.46 

Fourth  month  (April), 

2.93 

it 

1.31  1 

Fifth  month  (May), 

4.68 

1! 

7.32 

Sixth  month  (June), 

2.96 

It 

11.02  1 

Totals  for  the  first  six  months 

of  the  year, 

22.47 

t( 

30.30  \ 

Seventh  month  (July), 

2.52 

it 

2.38 

Eighth  month  (August), 

2.18 

it 

15.81 

Ninth  month  (September), 

8.70 

it 

1.72  ) 

Tenth  month  (October), 

4.15 

tt 

4.32 

Eleventh  month  (November), 

1.76 

tt 

2.94 

Twelfth  month  (December), 

3.46 

it 

2.73 

Totals  for  each  year, 

45.24 

it 

60.10 

The  following  official  statement  of  the  mort 
of  the  city  during  the  year  1867  is  furnishec 
Geo.  E.  Chambers,  Registrar  of  Births,  Marri 
and  Deaths,  and  possesses  considerable  import 
as  showing  a  marked  decrease  in  the  numbi 
deaths,  notwithstanding  the  natural  increas 
population. 

The  deaths  in  each  month,  compared  with  1 
were  as  follows: 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


1867. 
1,376 
1,042 
1,094 
1,088 
1,260 
950 
1,795 
1,294 
1,012 
1,177 
871 
974 

13,933 


16,  J 
13,3 


Decrease  in  1867,  •  .  •  Hi 
In  referring  to  this  subject  one  of  our  dai  <, 
while  computing  the  population  of  Philadel]« 
at  not  less  than  700,000,  and  that  the  death  » 
has  therefore  been  for  the  past  year  only  about  ;e 
in  every  fifty  inhabitants,  very  justly  remai1: 
"  It  is  not  probable  that  such  a  moderate  rat  * 
mortality  in  a  year  can  be  found  in  any  large  y 
in  the  world.  Philadelphia  retains  its  chara  r 
as  the  healthiest  of  all  American  cities." 

Earthquakes  in  various  localities  at  a  dists  e 
were  chronicled  in  our  last  month's  report,  s:  e 
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ich  time  we  have  had  reports  of  the  same  kind 
visitations  nearer  home.  A  Troy  paper,  of  the 
h,  states  that  during  the  day  previous  '  a  strong 
1  terrifying  convulsion  of  the  earth  had  taken 
ce  in  a  region  of  country  beginning  at  Mon- 
stl,  in  Canada  East,  and  BolIeviUft.  Canada 
jst,  and  reaching  as  far  south  as  Troy  and  Al- 
ly, including  large  [portions  of  Vermont  and 
them  New  York."  The  writer  then  names 
ious  places  where  it  had  occurred,  and  gives  a 
jute  description  of  the  shock  experienced  at 
>y.  In  some  localities  houses  were  shaken  and 
ewhat  damaged. 

X  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  exhibit  that 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  year 
7  exceeded  that  of  1866  by  nearly  fifteen 
hes,  while  the  temperature  has  not  only  been 
aw  that  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
r  previous,  but  a  little  below  the  average  of 
past  qeventy- eight  years. 

[he  snow  storm  of  the  twelfth  of  the  month  the 
sent  year  was  a  very  severe  one,  making  un- 
ally  good  sleighing  for  so  early  in  the  season, 
le  that  of  the  last  day  of  the  year  extended  a 
siderable  distance  south  of  us.  At  Richmond 
was  six  inches  deep,  while  at  Danville  and 
er  more  southern  portions  of  that  State  it 

hed  a  depth  of  twelve  inches. 
?he  following  table,  though  not  directly  per- 
ling  to  the  health  of  our  city,  is  nevertheless 
sessed  of  considerable  interest,  inasmuch  as 

greater  the  number  of  convenient  dwellings 
vided  for  our  citizens  and  their  families,  the 
re  are  their  comforts  enhanced,  and  indirectly 
mliness  and  health  promoted. 
?he  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
mits  issued  by  the  Building  Inspectors  for  the 
jtion  of  new  buildings  in  the  city  duriDg  the 
t  four  years 


luary, 
)ruary, 
roh, 
ril, 

h 
le, 

y. 

gust, 

)tember, 

;ober, 

rember, 

jember, 


1867. 

19 

80 
164 
504 
263 
656 
341 
386 
550 
447 
268 

99 


1866. 

41 

63 
267 
253 
184 
399 
337 
313 
293 
305 
278 

70 


1865. 

20 

29 
189 
156 
200 
130 
167 
283 
280 
263 
213 

94 


1864. 

79 
86 
125 
180 
257 
174 
140 
141 
138 
145 
87 
49 


Total,  .  3777  2753  2024  1603 
rhere  were  also  issued  in  1867,  1306  permits 
additions  and  alterations.  J.  M.  E. 

hiladelphia,  First  month  2d,  1867. 

[  am  persuaded  the  anguish  we  feel,  in  the 
loval  of  those  we  love,  arises  from  a  mistaken 
w  of  this  state  of  existence ;  could  we  always 
lize  the  idea  of  its  being  merely  a  pilgrimage, 
should  rather  rejoice  than  weep  when  those 
whom  we  are  fondly  attached,  obtain  a  man- 
)  in  that  heavenly  country  where  all  tears 
I  be  wiped  away.  Jesus  wept  at  the  grave  of 
;arus  ;  divine,  compassionate  Redeemer ! 

^.s  death  leaves  us  judgment  finds  us;  for  there 
io  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wis- 
i,  in  the  grave  whither  we  are  all  hastening, 
some  of  us,  apparently,  with  lengthening 
des.  Then  let  us  endeavor  to  use  all  dili- 
ce,  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure  be- 
i  we  go  hence ;  that  so  we  may  be  amongst  the 
py  number  who  have  an  entrance  ministered 
ndantly,  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
d  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. — D.  Wheeler. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 

"  Fifth  mo.  1837.  I  believe  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing has  occurred  since  I  wrote  thee.    It  was,  as 

is  often  the  case  at   ,  without  the  notice  of 

strangers;  yet  an  interesting  meeting  notwith- 
standing. We  have,  I  think,  within  ourselves, 
genuine  worth,  and  talents  occupied  to  the  Mas- 
ter's honor.  It  is  often  to  me  a  pleasant  reflection, 
and  I  rejoice  in  believing  it  a  true  one,  that  our 
best  interests  are  not  dependent  upon  the  activity 
and  ministration  of  man.  Ye  need  no  other  teach- 
ing save  as  the  holy  anointing  teacheth  you,  aDd 
whether  we  be  many  or  few,  solitary  or  in  the 
midst  of  society,  we  have  still  this  teacher  to  in- 
struct, enlighten,  and  perfect  in  all  true  know- 
ledge, if  we  are  only  careful  to  attend  faithfully 
to  what  it  would  teach  us." 

The  two  following  selections  are  from  the 
journal. 

"6th  mo.  1837.  I  have  felt  this  eveuing  grate- 
fully sensible  of  the  aboundings  of  that  love  which 
is  unspeakable,  and  both  ancient  and  new.  Its 
hallowed  influence  has  been  remembered,  which 
early  measurably  caused  me  to  renounce  the  allur- 
ing things  of  this  life;  which  showed  me  there 
was  something  more  substantial  than  earth's  best 
gifts ;  and  as  a  crowning  favor,  strengthed  me,  in 
a  little  degree,  to  conform  to  its  monitions.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  we  are  too  apt  to  consider, 
not  ourselves  the  favored  by  being  thus  awakened, 
but  that  we  are  conferring  obligations  on  our 
Heavenly  Friend  by  accepting  His  merciful  invi- 
tations. Are  we  not  too  apt  to  consider  some 
merit  our  due  for  sacrificing  the  plausible  pleasures 
of  this  state  of  being  1  forgetting  this, — His  mercy 
does  all  for  us,  and  that  the  end  designed  is  our 
everlasting  salvation.  Oh !  that  all  selfishness 
might  forever  be  eradicated,  and  in  true  humility 
of  heart  the  aspiration  unceasingly  ascend  for 
childlike  submission  to  that  Divine  power  which 
I  have  to-day  felt  has  done  all  for  me,  and  to 
whom  I  could  wish  to  consecrate  every  faculty  of 
my  heart,  mind,  and  soul.  Oh  !  this  love,  Divine 
love  !  what  an  element!  who  can  fathom  it." 

"  6th  mo.  1837.  I  would  thankfully  commemo- 
rate the  mercy  that  has  dispersed  the  clouds  of 
difficulty  and  discouragement,  and  shown  me  this 
day  in  an  especial  manner  that  there  are  no  joys 
like  those  the  believer  participates  in  ;  no  confi- 
dence like  that  resulting  from  faith  in  the  Supreme 
Director  of  all  things  ;  and  no  hope  comparable  to 
the  anticipations  of  the  willing,  obedient,  aud  in- 
structed participant  in  the  promises  of  the  Father. 
A  degree  of  love,  words  cannot  convey,  has  lived 
in  my  heart  towards  the  Father  of  His  people ; 
and  under  its  influence  I  have  almost  wished  to 
drop  these  fetters  of  mortality,  and  soar  to  the 
soul's  original  element." 

The  correspondence  continues: 

"  6th  mo.  13th,  1837.  Thy  last  letter  was  very 
acceptable  to  me,  and  touched  a  chord  that  very 
easily  vibrates.  There  is  a  greater  tendency  in 
my  disposition  to  weep  with  the  sorrowful,  than 
to  rejoice  with  the  happy  and  unencumbered  ;  and 
perhaps  because  of  this  bias,  I  was  the  more  ready 
to  surrender  my  feelings  to  the  flow  of  sympathy: 
but  notwithstanding  thy  assertions  were  all  to  the 
contrary,  I  could  notsuppress  the  mental  language, 
'  There  is  much  life  there.'  It  brought  too,  feel- 
ingly to  mind  a  sentiment  of  thine  in  a  former 
letter,  that  '  many  fears  with  regard  to  one's  self, 
was  an  evidence  we  were  pressing  onward.'  I  too 
at  that  time  was  altogether  in  darkness,  and  had 
forgotten,  '  that  help  was  laid  upon  One  that  is 
mighty,  and  able  to  save :'  it  seemed  to  revive  a 


little  hope,  and  throw  a  ray  of  light  where  only 
gloom  had  long  rested.  Has  not  experience 
tau<*ht  thee,  that  we  learn  the  deepest  and  hap- 
piest lessons  when  surrounded  by  discouragements? 
I  believe  it  has  been  so,  and  as  thou  endeavors 
to  centre  in  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
keepest  thy  mind  steadily  turned  to  Him,  in  His 
own  time,  I  doubt  nut,  He  will  dispel  the  dark- 
ness, and  show  thee  why  He  has  afflicted  thee. 
Perhaps  'tis  a  preparation  for  sonic  sacrifice,  that 
would  have  been  hardly  yielded  to.  had  not  his 
perceptible  favor  been  withdrawn.  I  have  often 
considered  it  one  of  the  crowning  blessings,  that 
Infinite  Goodness  condesceuds  to  prep-ire  the  sac- 
rifice, by  weaning  us  from  ourselves,  and  all  created 
objects,  that  He  may  attach  us  more  closely  to 
Himself  and  cause  us  to  feel  His  favor  preferable 
to  all  else  besides.  'Tisvery  true  there  is  nothing 
in  these  seasons  for  flesh  to  glory  in.  The  mind 
apparently  divested  of  its  anchor,  '  tossed  and  not 
comforted/  ardently  longs  forborne  little  spot 
whereon  to  rest  with  some  encouj^iu<:  prospect; 
but  alas  !  the  Comforter  seems  altogether  distant, 
and  we  have  only  to  seek  for  patience  to  enable  us 
to  bear  whatever  is  allotted.  I  believe  there  are 
those  now,  who  like  the  prophet  formerly,  know 
what  it  is  to  '  sit  alone  ;'  and  on  account  of  the 
same  knowledge — '  because  of  Thy  hand.'  They 
feel,  deeply  feel,  the  corruptions  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  the  purity  of  that  Being  who  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ;  and  the  war- 
fare with  their  own  feelings,  and  the  anxiety  to 
secure  a  resting-place  beyond  the  interruptions  of 
this  conflicting  scene,  tinges  every  feeling  with 
anxiety  and  fear,  lest  they  miss  the  prize  at  last. 
And  superadded  are  sometimes  difficulties  and 
discouragements  from  without,  that  tend  to  darken 
the  scene,  depress  the  feelings,  and  add  to  the 
load  that  before  seemed  heavy  enough  for  the  poor 
creature  to  bear.  But 'tis  well  to  remember,  these 
are  but  for  a  moment,  and  as  we  seek  diligently 
for  best  wisdom  to  direct  us,  casting  our  care  upon 
Him  who  abundantly  cares  for  all  who  seek  unto 
Him  in  integrity,  a  way  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
where  there  appeared  none,  and  strength  propor- 
tioned to  every  conflict.  Do  not  think  these  are 
mere  words  of  course,  and  still  consider  thyself 
too  much  retrogading.  'Tis  certainly  right  to  for- 
bear warming  ourselves  with  sparks  of  our  own 
kindling;  and  safest  to  remain  poor,  and  appa- 
rently inanimate  as  to  religion  when  the  sensible 
influence  of  Light  and  Life  is  withdrawn  :  but  we 
may  yet  endeavor  to  keep  alive  a  little  faith,  and 
trust  when  the  end  allotted  is  answered,  we  may 
again  be  permitted  to  rejoice  in  the  God  of  our 
salvation.  I  fully  unite  with  thee  in  sentiment, 
th;it  '  if  we  sincerely  desire  to  experience  true 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will  in  all  things,  we 
shall  find  that  our  most  bitter  cups  will  tend  to 
our  refinement,  and  furtherance  in  the  way  of  life.' 
I  sometimes  gladly  remember  that  '  much  toiling' 
will  not  be  likely  to  advance  us  in  this  only  safe 
path.  The  wprk  is  not  ours,  and  if  we  can  only 
waive  reasoning,  and  submit  like  little  children, 
'  He  is  faithful  that  has  promised.' 

"We  have  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  from  S. 
Hillman.  I  felt  strongly  attracted  towards  her 
almost  immediately;  and  can  truly  say,  I  love 
her.  The  passive  obedience  with  which  she  seems 
to  yield  to  her  Master's  requiring.*,  frail  and  feeble 
as  she  appears  to  be,  is  an  impressive  lesson  :  but 
she  has  her  reward.  She  acknowledges  her  returu 
is  in  peace;  and  that  she  looks  back  on  the  ardu- 
ous field  of  labor  without  one  regret.  She  spoke 
very  eucouragingly  and  beautifully  at  our  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  in  a  more  private  company  after- 
wards." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  FHIEND. 


Original. 

QUEEN  CATHARINE  IAGELLON. 
To  Queen  Catharine  of  Sweden,  all  earthly  scenes  were 
fading ; 

Unquiet  were  her  slumbers,  for  her  mind  was  ill  at 
ease 

Though  in  her  chamber  lying,  the  service  for  the  dying 
That  morning  had  been  chanted,  to  bring  her  spirit 
peace 

Then  came  the  Jesuit  father,  and  with  a  vain  endeavor 
He  sought  to  soothe  the  mournful  queen,  but  nought 
could  stay  her  tears  ; 
For  should  the  mass  avail  not,  and  the  thought  would 
come  unbidden, 
An  awful  Purgatory  in  her  inmost  soul  she  fears. 

Now  came  the  father  nearer,  and  bending  low  above  her. 
Within  the  hushed  and  darkened  room,  he  sought  to 
whisper  low  ; 

But  behind  the  crimson  curtains,  a  listener  stood  un- 
heeded, 

Who  heard  the  old  Confessor's  voice,  as  he  spake  in 
accents  slow 


iswjrou 


"Madam  dismisswtyour  terrors  I  there  exists  no  purga- 
tory I 

A  fable  for  the  ignorant  is  all  that  it  may  claim ; 
Invented  for  a  purpose,  'tis  a  fruitful  source  of  profit 
L  In  the  service  of  the  Holy  Church,  and  wielded  in  her 
name." 

'A  fable  for  the  ignorant !"  exclaimed  the  dying  woman 
"  If  this  be  false  what  then  is  true?"  and  never  spake 
again. 

Oh  I  had  that  rayless  darkness  been  illumined  by  the 
knowledge 

Of  the  Blessed  Saviour  dying  to  save  the  souls  of  men 

Do  we  to  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel  has  been  given, 
Who  may  count  its  choicest  blessings  around  us  every 
where, 

Do  we  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  still  small  voice 
within  us, 

That  we  may  know  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel  power 
there  1 

In  vain  are  all  our  boastings  of  a  purer  faith  and  better, 
If  our  hearts  are  yet  unquiet — with  earth-born  pas- 
sions rife, 

If  we  strive  for  earthly  honors — if  we  live  for  worldly 
pleasure, 

And  leave  the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  leadeth 
unto  Life. 

The  above  incident  is  related  on  the  authority  of 
Puffendorf,  Swedish  councillor  and  author  of  "  The  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations."  The  hidden  listener  was  the 
pri  ncess  Anna,  daughter  of  the  Queen,  whose  protestant 
predilections  were  thus  confirmed.  H. 


Selected. 

THE  CROSS. 
"  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  If  any  man  will 
come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross,  and  follow  me."    Matt.  xvi.  24. 

The  christian's  badge  of  honor  here, 

Has  ever  been  the  cross; 
And  when  its  hidden  joys  appear, 

He  counts  it  gain,  not  loss. 

He  bears  it  meekly,  as  is  best, 
While  struggling  here  with  sin  ; 

He  wears  it  not  upon  his  breast, 
Ah  !  no,  it  is  within. 

And  if  it  bring  him  pain  or  shame, 

He  takes  it  joyfully, 
For  well  he  knows  from  whom  it  came, 

And  what  its  end  shall  be. 

Only  a  little  while  'tis  borne, 

And  as  a  pledge  is  given, 
Of  robes  of  triumph,  to  be  worn 

For  evermore  in  heaven. 


The  Worship  of  the  Heart. — Christ  Jesus  re- 
quireth  no  rite  or  ceremonial  worship  of  any,  but 
that  they  give  up  their  heart  to  Him.  It  is  there, 
saith  be,  I  would  reign,  it  is  there  I  would  rule, 
and  there  I  would  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 


Franklin  and  the  Mnspitoes. 

"  Better  to  bear  the  present  ills  of  life, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

All  human  situations  have  their  inconveniences; 
we  feel  those  that  we  find  in  the  present,  but  we 
neither  feel  nor  see  those  that  exist  in  another 
Hence  we  make  frequent  and  troublesome  changes 
without  amendment,  and  often  for  the  worse.  In 
my  youth  I  was  a  passenger  in  a  little  sloop  de 
scending  the  river  Delaware.    There  being  no 
wind,  we  were  obliged,  when  the  ebb  was  spent, 
to  cast  anchor  and  wait  for  the  next.    The  heat 
of  the  sun  on  the  vessel  was  excessive,  the  com 
pany  strangers  to  me  and  not  very  agreeable 
Near  the  river  side,  I  saw  what  I  took  to  be  £ 
pleasant  green  meadow,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  shady  tree,  where,  it  struck  my  fancy 
could  sit  and  read,  (having  a  book  in  my  pocket) 
and  pass  the  time  agreeably  till  the  tide  turned ; 
I  therefore  prevailed  on  the  captain  to  put  me  on 
shore.    Being  landed,  I  found  the  greater  part  of 
my  meadow  was  really  a  marsh,  in  crossing  which 
to  come  up  to  the  tree,  I  was  up  to  my  knees  in 
mire ;  and  I  had  not  placed  myself  under  its  shade 
five  minutes,  before  the  musquitoes  and  ear-wigs 
in  swarms  found  me  out,  attacked  my  legs,  hands 
and  face,  and  made  my  reading  and  rest  impossi- 
ble ;  so  that  I  returned  to  the  beach  and  called 
for  the  boat  to  come  and  take  me  on  board  again 
where  I  was  obliged  to  bear  the  heat  I  had  strove 
to  quit,  and  also  the  laugh  of  the  company. — 
Franklin's  Letters. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

There  may  be  some  amongst  us,  who  withhold 
their  sentiment,  in  our  meetings  for  discipline, 
more  from  a  fear  of  wanting  the  right  qualifica- 
tion, the  true  anointing,  than  from  less  worthy 
motives ;  and  while  it  would  be  wrong  to  put  forth 
the  hand  unbidden,  merely  because  the  business 
of  society  should  be  done  by  somebody  ;  it  is  im- 
portant these  should  be  awakened,  and  look  to  the 
Lord  with  desires  that  He  would  gird  them  with 
strength  ;  and  also  they  be  met  and  encouraged  at 
the  proper  time,  by  those  who  are  before  them  in 
active  service.  Individuals  who  have  given  evi- 
dence, for  perhaps  years,  of  a  steady,  quiet  growth 
in  best  things;  who  have  manifested  firmness  in 
their  families,  to  uphold  our  precious  ancient 
testimonies  without  wavering;  who  have,  with  a 
religious  zeal,  diligently  attended  all  ourmeetiogs: 
can  it  be  said  of  these,  they  have  taken  no  part 
with  us.  When  the  name  of  such  an  one  has  been 
brought  forward  to  fill  a  service  in  the  church,  it 
were  well  to  be  assured  the  ground  on  which 
unity  is  withheld  is  safe.  They  who  feel  they 
have  not  overcome  all  that  is  required  of  them  in 
the  struggle  for  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  their 
high  calling ;  who  fear  self  is  not  slain  ;  who  know 
the  still  small  voice,  but  have  desired  to  watch 
the  Holy  finger,  may  tarry  too  long,  and  be  too 
slow  to  acknowledge  qualification  by  acts  of  their 
own.  These  should  be  objects  of  tender  care  to 
the  nursing  fathers  and  mothers.  They,  no  doubt, 
will  be  watched  over  by  their  Heavenly  Father  as 
they  give  not  out  by  the  way;  though  they  may 
be  mercifully  favored  with  proving  seasons,  so  as 
to  come  forward  with  weapons  which  they  have 
proved.  These  may  withhold  more  than  is  meet; 
but  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  it  is  not  fear- 
less, unsanctified  zeal  that  is  going  to  steady  the 
tottering  ark,  but  rather  those  that  are  walking 
about  Zion,  marking  well  her  bulwarks  and  her 
towers  of  defence. 

We  may  remember  a  servant  of  the  Lord  for- 
merly, who,  no  doubt,  had  long  been  under  the 
preparing  Hand,  for  that  which  he  was  to  be 
called   to — perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself — 


who  when  called  answered,  "  Here  am  I."  Bi. 
when  the  commission  was  given,  under  a  seje 
its  weight,  how  he  pleaded  to  be  excused  itt 
uncircumcised  lips,  the  faltering  tongue  :  £ 
little  want  of  faith  too;  for  he  feared  the  pfc: 
would  noMfnow  the  Lord  had  sent  him.  Nflti 
the  LorcSils  angry  with  him  and  said  his  br|h( 
would  meet  him  with  gladness  for  his  help  lb; 
he  was  willing.  Yet  who  ever  walked  with  lb] 
sliding  Israel  with  more  faith,  with  less  ea|hl 
taint,  than  this  same  meek  man  Moses,  whorf 
quest  was  :  If  Thy  presence  go  not  with  us, 
not  go  up  hence.  A. 


Tall  Trees  in  Australia, 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Muller,  Director  of  the 


iaii 


Garden  at  Melbourne,  in  a  recent  pamphlet 
"Australian  Vegetation,"  makes  the  -follopn| 
statements  in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  so;:!o! 
the  vegetable  productions  of  that  remarkable  in. 
tinent.  From  these  accounts  it  appears  thajp 
"mammoth  trees"  of  California  are  no  Ion 
be  regarded  as  unique  specimens  of  giglitic 
that  they  are  even  surpasst 
of  the  trees  peculiar  to  Ibt 


growth ;  and 


some 


I 


height  by 
country. 

Until  lately  the  highest  tree  known  was  a  ijmi 
Eucalyptus   (Eucalyptus   colossea)   which  m 
nearly  400  feet  high,  and  into  the  hollow  tjnfc 
of  which  three  riders,  with  an  additional  ]|ik. 
horse  could  enter,  and  turn,  without  dismoun  ig. 
Recently,  since  access  has  been  gained  to  sotiU 
the  back  gullies  of  the  mountain  system,  a.jia] 
measurements  have  shown  the  existence  of  I 
larger  trees.    In  the  deep  recesses  of  Dander) 
a  fallen  trunk  of  Eucalyptus  amygdalina 
found  420  feet  long,  another  specimen  meas 
from  the  base  to  the  first  branch  295  feet,  w 
girth  at  three  feet  from  the  ground  of  41  feetJ 
the  circumference  of  a  third  tree  of  this  spi1 
was  found  to  be  81  feet  at  the  height  of  four] 
above  the  surface.     In  a  different  locatic 
gigantic  eucalyptus  tree  was  measured  480  j 
high.    Dr.  Muller  states  :  "  It  is  not  at  all  li 
that,  in  these  isolated  inquiries,  chance  has  1< 
the  really  highest  trees,  which  the  most  seek 
and  the  least  accessible  spots  may  still  com 
It  seems,  however,  almost  beyond  dispute, 
the  trees  of  Australia  rival  in  length,  though 
dently  not  in  thickness,  even  the  renowned  foil 
giants  of  California."    "  The  enormous  heigh; 
tained  by  not  isolated  but  vast  masses  of  our 
ber  trees,  in  the  rich  deluvial  deposits  of  shelt' 
depressions  within  Victorian  ranges,  finds 
principal  explanation,  perhaps,  in  the  ciroi 
stance,  that  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  combi 
with  a  humid  geniality  of  the  climate." 


•  0  Select 

I  think  it  is  often  the  case  that  such,  as  1 
been  much  made  use  of,  and  favored  with  ht 
enly  gifts,  are  deeply  plunged  at  the  end  of  tlj 
pilgrimage;  but  this  is  a  merciful  and  last  l\ 
tism  to  prepare  for  the  realms  of  bliss,  and 
girdle  of  the  power  of  Truth  will  keep  the  j 
ments,  even  the  clothing  of  the  Spirit  of  Je 
close  around,  that  no  nakedness  may  appear,  j 
strengthen  the  limbs  to  press  onward  to 
good  end,  that  crowns  all  in  peace. — L.  A. 


By  watering,  He  weareth  the  thick  clo 
saith  Job ;  so  doth  the  tear  of  affection,  w 
shed  in  meekness  and  submission,  soften 
heart's  keenest  anguish,  until  the  dark  clouc 
grief  dissolves  into  resignation  to  the  Div 
will,  and  is  sanctified  to  the  praise  and  glory 
God.— D.  Wheeler.. 
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Westtown  Boarding  School. 

(Continued  from  page  163.) 

It  is  always  desirable  to  feel  that  we  are  in 

proper  places — settling  and  consoling  to  be- 
e  we  are  occupying  just  the  nitch  designed 
is  —  and  we  cannot  always  ascertain  where 

is'without  making  trial  of  what  is  presented 
be  mind;  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  this 

to  thine  with  some  degree  of  clearness,  so  that 

present  arrangement,  my  dear  friend,  will  I 
e  rest  pleasantly  with  thee.  The  duties  I  am 
re  are  arduous,  but  I  do  think  it  a  sphere  for 
ch  thou  art  fitted.  The  moral  training  as  well 
eligious  impressions  made  upon  many  of  the 
>lars  at  Westtown  remain  with  them  through 

and  that  thy  care  in  this  respect  may  indeed 
dessed  both  to  thyself  and  thy  youthful  charge, 
be  fervent  desire  of  thy  sincere  friend,  who 
ws  how  necessary  it  is  to  keep  near  the  only 
ce  of  true  help,  that  we  may  be  enabled,  in 
first  place,  to  govern  ourselves — experience  in 
oh,  will  greatly  assist  in  estimating  the  labor 
rs  may  be  using,  for  this  end,  who  have  not 
bed  much — have  just  commenced  their  jour- 

with  feeble  desires  after  good,  and  need  en- 
ragement.  It  is  a  nice  matter  to  be  able  to 
d  boldly  for  the  cause  of  Truth — give  no  place 
be  wrong,  and  at  the  same  time  risk  not  '  hurt- 
the  oil  or  wine.'  With  every  disposition  to 
)urage  thee  in  this  work  I  close  and  remain 
friend." 

Oh  how  good  is  christian  fellowship  and  sym- 
y.    It  is  a  pearl  of  no  small  value.    *    *  * 

I  comforted  in  believing  that  I  shared  a  sweet 
ion  of  it  with  all  the  poor  dear  inmates  at 
ittown  in  our  recent  visit  there.    I  felt  it  no 

II  sacrifice  to  the  flesh  to  leave  a  warm  fire- 
,  and  turn  out  to  ride  more  than  twenty  miles 
n  almost  open  stage,  with  the  thermometer 
w  zero;  but  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  it — 
'e  got  safely  back,  with  taking  but  little  cold 
lared  with  you  the  burden  of  the  [affliction] 
ch  was  permitted  to  come  upon  you,  and  were 
eby  prepared  to  give  a  correct  statement  to 
many  enquirers  after  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
*  *  I  hope  you  are  all  striving  to  perform 
'  several  honorable  duties  in  watching  over, 
instructing  the  lambs  of  Christ  committed  to 
'  care ;  and  that  you  feel  at  times  the  sweet 
ird  of  peace  for  so  doing;  it  is  an  arduous 
ice,  but  a  very  dignified  one  if  rightly  appre- 
id." 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  burdens  you  have  to 
in  such  a  family.  *  *  *  There  are  different 
itions  for  the  members  to  perform  in  the  body, 
jh  are  assigned  to  each  by  the  allwise  Head. 

cannot  say  to  another,  I  have  no  need  of 
,  nor  others,  I  have  no  need  of  you,  and  He 
set  the  members  every  one  in  the  body  as  it 
pleased,  Him,  and  hath  tempered  the  body 
ther,  that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  it,  but 
members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
her;  that  whether  one  member  suffer  all  the 
ibers  suffer  with  it.  I  believe  there  are  not 
v  still  preserved  who  are  of  this  class,  and 
t  a  favor  it  will  be  to  know  the  travail  of  spirit 
(read  from  one  to  another,  that  we  may  all  be 
ered  into  the  oneness,  seeing  eye  to  eye,  and 
Jg  one  another  in  the  purity  and  fellowship  of 
blessed  Truth.  Faithfulness  to  our  Divine 
ter,  keeping  a  single  eye  to  him,  that  we  may 
jive  the  pointing  of  his  fingers,  the  gentle 
aations  to  duty,  are  essential  to  our  own  growth 
preservation,  and  for  the  help  of  others. 
Many  are  the  means  by  which  Satan  is  striv- 
;o  lay  us  waste,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
sty,  but  the  Lord  in  mercy  will  defeat  them 
is  we  trust  in  Him  alone  and  keep  watchful 


hour  by  hour,  breathing  to  Him  not  to  forsake  us, 
but  as  he  began  the  work  in  us,  he  would  perfect 
it  to  the  end.  I  believe  thou  art  daily  striving  for 
this,  and  trust  that  the  everlasting  arms  will  be 
underneath  and  round  about,  to  defend  and 
strengthen  thee  to  do  his  will  in  humility  and  fear 
before  him,  patiently  enduring  tb_£  stripping  dis- 
pensations so  as  experimentally  to  know  that  with- 
out Christ  thou  canst  do  nothing.  He  knows 
when  to  return  to  us  with  healing  in  his  wings,  to 
put  us  forth  and  go  before  us  in  the  service  he 
appoints  for  us  to  perform  ;  and  even  when  we 
have  done  what  he  calls  for  if  emptiness  may  be 
ours,  it  will  be  without  condemnation,  and  a  holy 
serenity  will  be  at  times  felt.  For  the  duties  of 
thy  station  I  trust  thou  wilt  be  endued  with  wis 
dom  from  Him,  and  be  a  blessing  to  many  dear 
children,  which  may  be,  in  some  cases,  like  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,  that  shall  return  after  many 
days,  and  which  will  add  to  the  peaceful  reward." 

"  I  was  glad  to  hear  by  ,  in  her  recent 

visit  to  Westtown,  that  thou  wert  cheerful  in  the 
midst  of  thy  cares,  and  that  thy  dear  charge  were 
much  attached  to  thee.  The  capacity  to  bear 
burdens  and  to  wash  and  anoint,  concealing  from 
others  the  sack-cloth  that  is  often  worn  under- 
neath, is  derived  from  the  invisible  arm  of  the 
unslumbering  Shepherd  of  his  flock.  He  knows 
their,  tribulations,  how  high  to  permit  the  billows 
to  rise,  and  with  what  force,  to  beat  against  their 
tremulous  habitations,  and  who  does  say  when  he 
sees  it  is  enough  at  that  time, — peace,  be  still. 
Employment  is  exceedingly  useful  to  the  chris- 
tian, especially  in  doing  good  by  his  daily  avoca- 
tions, both  to  others  and  for  himself.  Yours  in 
that  valuable  school  is  peculiarly  so,  constantly 
instructing  and  cheering  the  sheep  and  the  lambs, 
by  well-regulated  spirits  tempered  with  gravity, 
and  a  proper  share  of  sprightliness,  slow  to  anger, 
and  exhibiting  the  circumspect  and  correct  de- 
portment of  the  christian.  The  reward  of  peace 
and  true  happiness  which  you  enjoy,  is  not  only 
an  important  part  of  your  reward,  but  it  gives  you 
the  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  younger  ones, 
what  the  religion  of  the  gospel  does  for  its  obe- 
dient possessors,  and  how  much  wiser  and  better 
they  are  for  living  under  its  divine  influence  and 
control.  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever.  How  many  souls,  devoted  religious  teachers 
may  be  instrumental  in  turning  to  their  Saviour, 
so  as  to  be  made  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power, 
to  give  themselves  up  to  love  him  above  every 
thing  else,  and  to  serve  him  with  a  whole  heart, 
none  of  you  know  now.  But  should  you  through 
unmerited  mercy  be  ranked  among  the  innumer- 
able multitude  that  surround  the  glorious  throne, 
and  there  meet  sanctified  spirits,  who  have  par- 
taken of  the  good  effects  of  your  labor,  and  tears, 
and  prayers,  we  may  suppose  it  will  add  to  your 
joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing — as  among  the  angels 
there  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth, 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need 
no  repentance." 

"  The  visit  to  the  school  with  you  was  refresh- 
ing to  me — in  whom,  and  in  the  objects  of  that 
valuable  institution,  I  feel  a  lively  interest;  hoping 
as  time  goes  on  there  may  be  a  succession  of  care- 
takers, and  members  of  the  committee  who  will 
keep  to  the  original  concern,  and  conduct  it  uuder 
the  guidance  of  heavenly  wisdom,  in  conformity 
with  the  humility  and  simplicity  inculcated  by 
our  christian  testimonies." 


The  Wonders  of  Seed. — Is  there  upon  earth  a 
machine,  is  there  a  palace,  is  there  even  a  city, 
which  contains  so  much  that  is  wonderful  as  is 
ipclosed  in  a  single  seed — one  grain  of  corn,  one 
little  brown  apple-seed,  one  small  seed  of  a  tree, 
picked  up,  perhaps,  by  a  sparrow  for  her  little 
ones,  the  smallest  of  a  poppy  or  blue-bell,  or  even 
one  of  the  seeds  that  are  so  6mall  that  they  float 
about  in  the  air  invisible  to  our  eyes?  Ah  !  there 
is  a  world  of  marvel  and  brilliant  beauties  hidden 
in  each  of  these  tiny  seeds.  About  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  who 
has  been  called  "  the  father  of  botany,"  reckoned 
about  8000  different  kinds  of  plants;  and  he 
then  thought  that  the  whole  number  existing 
could  not  much  exceed  10,000.  But  a  hundred 
years  after  him,  M.  de  Candolle,  of  Geneva,  de- 
scribed about  40,000  kinds  of  plants,  and  he  sup- 
posed it  possible  that  the  number  might  even 
amount  to  100,000.  Well,  have  these  100,000 
kinds  of  plants  ever  failed  to  beat  the  right  kind 
of  seeds?  Have  they  ever  deceilpi  us?  Has  a 
seed  of  wheat  ever  yielded  barley,  or  the  seed  of 
a  poppy  grown  up  into  a  sun-flower?  Has  a 
sycamore  tree  ever  sprung  from  an  acorn,  or  a 
beech  tree  from  a  chestnut?  A  little  bird  may 
carry  away  the  small  seed  of  the  sycamore  in  its 
beak  to  feed  its  nestlings,  and  on  the  way  may 
drop  it  on  the  ground.  The  tiny  seed  may 
spring  up  and  grow  where  it  fell  unnoticed,  and 
sixty  years  after  it  may  become  a  magnificent 
tree,  under  which  the  flocks  of  the  valleys  and 
their  shepherds  may  rest  in  the  shade  — Rural 
Neiv  Yorker. 


The  way  of  tribulation,  is  the  way  of  the  king- 
dom ;  walk  thou  in  it. 


For  "The  Friend." 

From  a  consideration  of  the  State  of  the  "So- 
ciety of  Friends,"  at  this  time,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  following  letter,  from  the  once  much  es- 
teemed Friend,  Mary  Peisley,  might  be  conducive 
to  lead  some  of  our  younger  Friends  so  to  ponder 
their  path,  as  that  they  might  be  induced  sedu- 
lously to  seek  the  "good  old  way,"  and  by  Divine 
help,  to  walk  therein.  It  must  be  evident  to  all 
such  as  are  serious,  honest  enquirers  after  Divine 
Truth,  that  the  Society,  and  the  principles  and 
testimonies  thereof,  originated  immediately  under 
and  from  the  "  Great  Spirit,"  and  that  conse- 
quently the  principles  and  testimonies  must  ever 
remain  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  as  the  Deity 
himself;  and  however  the  enemy,  disguised  as  an 
angel  of  light,  may  prevail  with  some  to  intro- 
duce new  systems,  either  by  teaching  or  worship, 
however  sincere  and  zealous,  or  though  human 
learning  may  give  its  aid  thereunto,  that  there  is 
no  agency  can  be  of  any  real  and  effective  ser- 
vice, only  as  it  has  its  rise  in  and  from  the 
Divine  Spirit,  which  is  communicated  by  measure 
unto  any  instruments,  and  has  to  be  waited  for  in 
the  silence  of  the  mind.  For  even  after  the  soul 
has  been  renewed,  its  new  birth  being  from  above, 
and  not  from  any  material  source,  (as  different 
sects  believe,  as  from  outward  water,  bread  and 
wine,  and  ministerial  ordination  or  confirmation,') 
spiritual  aid  is  absolutely  necessary  for  true  spi- 
ritual worship,  and  as  it  was  with  the  Beaconites 
in  England,  when  they  left  waiting  in  spiritual 
silence,  they  went  to  outward  ordinances,  so  now 
these  outward  things  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  feel  also  desirous  to  caution  my  youuger  Friends 
that  the  fire  and  heat  by  which  they  may  warm 
themselves  from  the  excessive  zeal  and  great  ap- 
parent sincerity  of  these  devotees,  do  not  and 
cannot  exceed  much  of  the  same  kind  amongst 
even  the  Papists  and  others,  who  like  Saul  of  old. 
prefer  sacrifices  of  their  own  choosing,  to  the 
obedience  required  by  God. 

I  may  also  add,  that  there  are  not  any  of  our 
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testimonies  that  can  be  broken  without  endanger- 
ing all,  for  they  are  an  united  whole ;  it  is  like  a 
piece  of  machinery,  that  will  stop  if  one  part  is 
wanting.  Not  only  has  it  to  do  with  oaths,  war 
and  superfluities  of  dress  and  address,  but  our 
good  old  Friend  Wm.  Penn,  of  excellent  memory, 
durst  not  take  off  his  hat  even  to  the  king,  and 
that  at  the  request  of  his  honored  father.  May 
the  youth  of  this  generation  become  as  peculiar 
to  the  Lord  as  our  early  Friends;  then,  and  not 
until  then,  may  they  expect  that  remarkable  and 
powerful  blessing  so  eminently  showered  on  their 
devoted  predecessors.  S.  C. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  First  mo.  5th,  1868. 

Letter  from  Mary  Peisley,  (afterwards  Mary 
Neale,~)  to  her  friend  in  Pennsylvania. 
"  Without  the  least  design  to  lessen  parental 
authority,  or  filial  obedience,  so  far  as  they  are 
either  lawful  or  expedient,  I  would  remark  to 
thee,  that  divers  parents  of  this  age  have  bent 
their  thoughts^nd  desires  too  much  to  earth,  to 
have  a  clear,  distinct  discerning  of  the  times  and 
seasons  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  the  sacred  pur- 
poses of  Him,  whose  wisdom  is  unsearchable,  and 
His  ways  past  finding  out,  by  all  the  penetration 
of  finite  understanding,  uninfluenced  by  his  own 
eternal  light,  and  even  then  we  see  and  know  but 
in  part  whilst  here ;  but  some  of  us  have  believed 
and  seen  in  the  visions  of  light,  that  the  day  of 
gospel  light  which  has  dawned  will  rise  higher 
and  higher;  notwithstanding  that  some  clouds 
may  at  times  intercept  its  beauty  and  brightness, 
as  hath  been  sorrowfully  the  case  amongst  us  as 
a  people,  who  have  been  highly  favored.  And 
though  I  have  not  the  least  design  to  derogate 
from  the  real  worth  of  those  honourable  sons  of 
the  morning,  who  are  made  instrumental  in  a 
great  degree  to  break  down  the  partition  wall, 
which  carnal,  selfish  man  had  erected  between 
the  people  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say,  and  give  it  under  my  hand,  that  it 
was  and  is  the  design  of  God  that  his  people  in 
future  ages  should  carry  on  the  reformation  even 
further  than  they  did ;  and  notwithstanding  that 
a  night  of  apostacy  has  come  over  us  as  a  people, 
(as  day  and  night  succeed  each  other  in  their 
season  and  God  keeps  his  covenant  with  both,)  I 
am  of  the  judgment  that  that  day  has  begun  to 
dawn,  in  which  the  Sun  of  righteousness  will  rise 
higher  and  with  greater  lustre  than  heretofore ! 
and  if  those  who  are  called  of  God  to  be  sons  of 
this  morning,  look  back  to  the  night,  and  to  them 
who  have  slept  and  been  drunken  in  the  night, 
by  sipping  of  the  golden  cup  of  abomination,  as 
even  to  the  latter  day,  they  will  frustrate  the 
designs  of  Providence  respecting  themselves, 
though  not  respecting  his  owu  work,  for  it  is  his 
sacred  determination  to  be  glorious  in  heaven  and 
glorified  on  earth,  though  those  who  would  be 
called  his  Israel  be  not  gathered.  And  I  am  of 
the  faith  that  when  the  gospel  has  been  first 
preached  to  them,  as  it  is  meet  it  should,  that 
such  as  neglect  to  embrace  it  will  be  left,  and  the 
feet  of  the  messengers  turned  another  way,  even 
to  the  highways  and  hedges,  with  a  power  of 
compulsive  love  which  will  prevail  on  the  halt, 
the  maimed  and  the  blind,  to  come  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  King's  son,  and  by  coming  they 
shall  be  made  strong,  beautiful,  and  lively,  and 
not  look  back  to  those  things  that  are  behind, 
but  press  forward  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ,  following 
no  men's  example  further  than  they  follow  him; 
and  what  if  I  say,  in  the  faith  which  is  given  me, 
that  God  has  designed  to  carry  some  of  this  gen- 
eration in  these  parts  of  the  world,  higher  and 
further  in  righteousness  than  their  forefathers 


were  carried,  even  such  as  were  honourable  in 
their  day;  and  therefore  let  them  take  heed  that 
they  limit  not  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  nor  cir- 
cumscribe the  leadings  of  his  blessed,  unerring 
Spirit,  by  looking  too  much  to  the  example  of 
others ;  for  this  has  been  the  means  of  stopping 
the  gradual  progression  of  many  glorious,  well  be- 
gun reformations ;  instead  of  going  forward,  they 
have  looked  back,  and  even  sunk  below  the 
standard  of  the  first  reformers.  And  such  as  will 
be  the  first  reformers  in  this  degenerate  age, 
must  differ  in  their  trials  from  the  sons  of  the 
former  morning,  and  will  find  them  to  be  of  a 
more  severe  and  piercing  kind ;  theirs  were  from 
the  world  and  such  as  they  might  justly  expect 
from  them  (though  not  exempt  from  false  breth- 
ren) ;  ours  will  chiefly  arise  from  those  under  the 
same  profession,  clothed  with  the  disguised  spirit 
of  the  world,  and  that  among  some  of  the  fore- 
most rank  (so  called)  in  society,  and  what  if  I  say, 
(though  my  natural  eyes  may  not  see  it,)  that 
God  will  divide  in  Jacob  and  scatter  in  Israel, 
before  that  reformation  is  brought  in  his  church 
which  he  designs.  And  now  in  regard  to  the 
matter  proposed  by  thee,  I  shall  answer  briefly, 
that  I  am  of  the  judgment  that  if  thou  standest 
single  and  upright  in  thy  mind  from  all  the  false 
biasses  of  nature  and  interest  of  things,  stopping 
thine  ear  to  fallacious  reasonings,  thou  wilt  find  it 
more  safe  to  suffer  with  the  people  of  God,  than 
to  enter  on  or  undertake  doubtful  things. 

(Signed)  Mary  Peisley." 


The  Oyster  Trade  of  Baltimore. — The  Bal- 
timore American  says : 

"  The  export  oyster  trade  of  this  city  is  one  of 
its  largest  industrial  interests,  and  by  it  the  city 
is  benefitted  to  a  degree  that  is  understood  by  but 
few.  The  business  of  canning  Chesapeake  Bay 
oysters,  and  sending  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
West,  was  inaugurated  about  ten  years  since,  and 
soon  grew  to  a  maximum  that  for  the  past  four 
years  it  has  retained  with  but  a  slight  variation. 
The  exhibit  of  this  maximum  shows  that  a  yearly 
average  of  3,800,000  bushels  of  oysters  is  brought 
to  the  market.  Of  this  number  2,895,000  bushels 
are  taken  in  Maryland  waters,  and  965,000  bush- 
els in  Virginia  waters. 

"  Next  to  Baltimore,  the  largest  number  of 
oysters  are  taken  to  New  York,  that  city  receiv- 
ing an  annual  average  of  1,050,000  bushels.  Fair 
Haven,  Conn.,  receives  700,000;  Philadelphia, 
400,000,  and  Boston  360,000  bushels.  These 
figures  apply  only  to  oysters  taken  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  waters,  the  yield  of  the  former  averaging 
4,880,000  bushels  per  year,  and  the  latter  2,065,- 
000  bushels,  the  aggregate  being  6,945,000. 
There  are  about  one  thousand  boats,  of  an  aver- 
age tonnage  of  fifty  tons  each,  engaged  in  dredg- 
ing for  oysters  for  the  Baltimore  market,  and  sup- 
plying vessels  for  other  markets.  A  tax  of  $4 
per  ton  on  these  boats  per  annum  would  produce 
a  yearly  revenue  of  $200,000.  The  average 
quantity  dredged  by  each  one  of  these  boats  during 
the  oyster  season  of  six  months  is  4,746  bushels, 
which,  at  an  average  price  of  45  cents  per  bushel, 
shows  the  average  receipts  of  each  one  of  these 
boats  to  be  $2,128  70  for  six  months,  or  $354  67 
per  month.  In  addition  to  these  sailing  vessels 
there  are  over  1,500  canoes  engaged  in  tonging 
for  oysters  in  the  inlets  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
its  tributaries.  From  these  figures  an  idea  of 
the  vastness  of  the  trade  may  be  obtained." 


Our  privilege  is,  to  have  our  conversation  in 
heaven  ;  our  heart  and  treasure  fixed  on  what  is 
eternal  1    Never  let  us  live  below  it  I 


It: 


For  "The  FriB.> 

"  Faithful  in  a  few  things." 

The  following  account,  from  the  Memo  ji 
Daniel  Wheeler,  represents  clearly  when  an<kc 
he  began  to  grow  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  kL 
edge  of  His  will  which  is  life  eternal ;  v 
through  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  Cl» 
spirit  in  the  heart — the  school  in  which  all  fit 
be  taught,  if  ever  effectually,  the  things  th  | 
long  unto  their  present  peace,  and  eternal 
tion.     The  more  we  co-operate   with  C| 
through  His  holy  power  manifested  within! 
teacheth  as  never  man  taught;  and  the  I 
faithful  we  are  in  what  He  calls  to  as  "  theirs 
work,"  though  it  may  seem  but  the  humil  |;ioi 
of  the  cross  in  little  things,  the  more  we  sal 
know  of  a  growing  up  in  Him  unto  the  statij)  i 
pillars  in  His  house,  as  dear  D.  W.  beJnel 
"  which  shall  go  no  more  out." 

We  particularly  press  the  importance  of  M 
fulness  in  the  day  of  small  things  at  this  me 
because,  it  is  believed,  that  not  a  few  have  jidi 
and  are  making  themselves  to  be  stum  inj 
blocks  to  the  weak,  as  well  as  dwarfs  in  reliUi 
if  not  also  to  causing  in  a  greater  or  less  ei [nt 
"shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience, jfoi 
want  of  obedience  in  what  are  looked  upijai 
the  insignificantly  small  tithes  of  our  burnt  er 
ings  : — but  equally  important,  in  proving  ithe 
subjection  and  sincerity  of  the  heart,  as  the  jar- 
ger.  For  we,  poor,  short  sighted,  ease-l<,,ng 
creatures,  know  not  what  means  Heavenly  ( od- 
ness  may  choose  or  use  to  crucify  the  flesh  'jiih 
the  affections  and  the  lusts;  or  what  to  tm 
and  confound  our  selfish  desires  and  carnal ea- 
sonings.  But  it  has  always  perhaps  been  m 
way  unlooked  for  by  the  outward  eye;  and  i  a 
manner  that  tended  most  directly  to  the  mdifi- 
cation  of  the  natural  will,  which  must  be  n|.ed 
to  the  cross  in  the  great  work  of  christiai  rfc 
demption  ;  to  the  subjugation  of  that  earthly  ig- 
dom  which  is  foolishness  with  God;  and  tcjhe 
restoration  of  lost  and  fallen  man  from  a  stajof 
nature  to  a  state  of  grace. 

The  account  alluded  to  is  as  follows  :  "Fog 
made  a  partaker  of  the  great  privilege  enj  ed 
by  those  who  are  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  in  I  pg 
enabled  to  distinguish  between  the  voice  ollhe 
good  Shepherd  and  that  of  the  stranger,  he  jaj 
earnestly  desirous  that  obedience  should  3p 
pace  with  knowledge.  He  waited  patiently  ■  i» 
the  Lord  for  instruction  in  his  various  steppi  is; 
and  being  brought  into  a  state  of  deep  hurrny 
and  prostration  of  spirit,  he  was  made  sens  e, 
that  the  only  path  in  which  he  could  walk  \\k 
safety  was  that  of  self-denial.  Much  m<  ial 
conflict  was  at  this  season  his  portion  ;  but  1 1«» 
was  only  to  be  obtained  by  an  entire  surrelfd 
of  the  will:  and  in  conformity  with  what  he  e> 
lieved  to  be  required  of  him,  he  adopted  li* 
plain  dress.  He  once  recounted  to  a  frien  in 
lively  terms,  the  trial  it  was  to  him  to  put  a 
different  hat  to  that  which  he  had  been  ac  kj 
tomed  to  wear;  especially  as  in  going  to  the  n  m 
ing  at  Woodhouse,  he  generally  met  a  numb  |4 
his  former  gay  acquaintances,  whom  he  croj'd 
on  the  way  to  their  place  of  worship,  whicl  its. 
had  himself  previously  been  in  the  practice  o  m 
tending.  In  this  instance,  it  was  hard  to  ap  m 
openly  as  a  fool  before  men;  he  thought  if  ■ 
natural  life  might  have  been  accepted  as  a  m 
stitute,  he  would  gladly  have  laid  it  down :  m 
this  was  not  the  thing  required.  He  dilige  |y 
examined  his  heart,  and  believed  he  clearly  * 
his  Master's  will  in  the  requisition  ;  and  ths  it 
was  a  discipline  designed  to  bring  him  in  <t 
state  of  childlike  obedience  and  dependence.  0 
great  distress  he  cried  unto  the  Lord  for  h 
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a  passage  of  scripture  was  powerfully  applied 
lis  mind, —  "whosoever  shall  confess  me  be- 
men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my 
ber  which  is  in  heaven."  His  resolution  was 
lediately  taken  : — he  put  on  the  hat,  and  with 
mind  staid  upon  the  Lord,  set  out  to  join  his 
ids  at  meeting.  His  difficulties  vanished, — 
\t  peace  was  his  covering,  and  he  was  enabled 
srimentally  to  know  the  fulfilment  of  that  de- 
ation, — 'greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than 
that  is  in  the  world." — Friends'  Library. 

Ynger- Marks. — A  few  days  since,  a  gentle- 
i,  residing  at  Cambridge,  employed  a  mason 

0  some  work  for  him,  and  among  other  things 
hin-whiten  the  walls  of  one  of  his  chambers. 
3  thin-whitening  is  almost  colorless  until 
d.  The  gentleman  was  much  surprised,  on 
morning  after  the  chamber  was  finished,  to 
on  the  drawer  of  his  bureau,  standing  in  the 
q,  white  finger-marks.  Opening  the  drawer, 
found  the  same  marks  on  the  articles  in  it, 

also  on  a  pocket-book.  An  examination  re- 
ed the  same  finger-marks  on  the  contents  of 
wallet,  proving  conclusively  that  the  mason, 

1  his  wet  hands,  had  opened  the  drawer, 
ched  the  wallet,  which  contained  no  money, 

then  closed  the  drawer,  without  once  think- 
that  any  one  would  ever  know  it.  The  thin- 
tening,  which  chanced  to  be  on  his  hand,  did 
show  at  first,  and  he  probably  had  no  idea  that 
Ive  hours'  drying  would  reveal  his  attempt  at 
:edation.  As  the  job  was  concluded  on  the 
moon  the  drawer  was  opened,  the  man  did 
come  again,  and  to  this  day  does  not  know 
his  acts  are  known  to  his  employer, 
hildren,  beware  of  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  ! 
y  all  have  their  finger-markB,  which  will  be 
:aled  at  some  time.  If  you  disobey  your 
pts,  or  tell  a  falsehood,  or  take  what  is  not 
r  own,  you  make  sad  finger-marks  on  your 
racter.  And  so  it  is  with  any  and  all  sin.  It 
es  the  character.  It  betrays  those  who  en- 
i  in  it,  by  the  marks  it  makes  on  them, 
se  marks  may  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  colorless, 
irst.  But  even  if  they  should  not  be  seen, 
Dg  any  of  your  days  on  earth  (which  is  not 
11  likely),  yet  there  is  a  day  coming  in  which 
finger-marks,  or  sin-stains  on  the  character, 
11  be  made  manifest." 

ever  suppose  that  you  can  do  what  is  wrong 
out  having  a  stain  made  on  your  character, 
s  impossible.  If  you  injure  another,  you,  by 
very  deed,  injure  your  own  self.  If  you 
;gard  a  law  of  God,  the  injury  is  sadly  your 
.  Think  of  it,  ever  bear  it  in  mind,  chil- 
i,  that  every  sin  you  commit  leaves  a  sure 
k  upon  yourselves.  Even  should  they  not 
leen  by  those  around  you  on  earth,  they  will 
be  seen,  to  your  condemnation,  at  the  bar  of 
. — 67.  W.  Lybrand. 

he  Oldest  Wooden  House. — The  oldest  wood- 
louse  in  the  United  States  is  in  Dorchester, 

to  be  a  part  of  Boston.  It  was  built  in 
>,  and  is  called  the  Minot  House,  from  the 
e  of  the  first  owner.  The  house  was  occupied 
reneral  Washington  and  his  body-guard  for  a 
>n,  during  the  revolution.  The  house  is  two 
es  high,  and  the  outside  has  by  no  means  a 
look.  Its  frame  is  of  oak,  either  Irish  or 
e,  and  the  beams  are  as  sound  as  ever  :  and 
vise  the  whole  frame,  with  the  exception  of 
lills,  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 

s  are  oddly  shaped  and  awkwardly  arranged. 

beams  are  in  sight,  and  are  finished  off  and 
ed,  and  the  ceiling  is  very  low.  Indeed,  it 
lite  worth  while  to  visit  this  ancient  house. 


The  house  is  now  occupied  by  a  family  who  pay 
$80  annual  rent. 

Sagacity  of  a  Dog.  A  friend  of  mine,  while 
shooting  wild  fowl  with  his  brother,  was  atten- 
ded by  a  Newfoundland  dog.  In  getting  near 
some  reeds,  by  the  side  of  a  river,  they  threw 
down  their  hats,  and  crept  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  where  they  fired  at  some  birds.  They  soon 
afterwards  sent  the  dog  to  bring  their  hats,  one 
of  which  was  smaller  than  the  other.  After 
several  attempts  to  bring  them  both  together  in 
his  mouth,  the  dog  at  last  placed  the  smaller  hat 
in  the  larger  one,  pressed  it  down  with  his  feet, 
and  thus  was  able  to  bring  them  both  at  the  same 
time. — Jesse's  Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 
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Such  is  the  selfishness  and  arrogant  assumption 
of  man,  that  he  easily  forgets  how  small  an  atom 
he  really  is  in  creation,  while  he  indulges  a  fond 
notion  of  his  importance,  and  looks  upon  the  earth 
as  called  out  of  nothing  wholly  for  his  use  and 
benefit. 

"  Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine, 
Earth  for  whose  use  ?  Pride  answers  'tis  for  mine. 

*  *  *  * 

Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise, 
My  footstool  earth — my  canopy  the  skies." 

Created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  man  de- 
throned and  debased  himself  by  believing  a  lie, 
and  refusing  to  obey  his  allwise  Creator,  on  whose 
bounty  he  is  a  constant  pensioner.  The  earth 
shared  in  the  consequences  of  his  fall,  and  though 
made  to  supply  him  with  food  and  raiment,  yet  is 
he  obliged  to  reciprocate  her  kind  offices  by  care- 
ful culture  and  diligent  service ;  drawing  forth 
the  fruits  of  her  storehouse  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  She  is  only  one  among  many  planets  with 
their  satellites,  which  revolve  around  the  great 
orb  that  sheds  light  and  heat  upon  them,  while 
the  solar  system  itself  is  but  one  of  the  countless 
number  of  systems  that  make  up  the  sum  of  the 
material  universe.  Rotating  on  her  axis,  she  pur- 
sues her  annual  journey  around  the  centre  of  at 
traction,  in  obedience  to  the  forces  impressed  on 
her  by  Him  who  formed  and  bade  her  thus  roll 
on,  until  his  purpose  shall  be  fulfilled.  Thus 
though  a  whole  in  herself,  she  is  but  a  member, 
and  a  very  small  member  of  the  thronging  host  of 
heavenly  bodies  which  are  revealed  as  the  mate- 
rial workmanship  of  the  creative  Word.  All 
these,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  subject  to  uniform 
and  calculable  laws,  establishing  an  unbroken  re- 
lationship between  them,  and  holding  each  one 
rigidly  to  the  timely  performance  of  the  part  as- 
signed it :  to  which  laws  all  submit  with  unswerv- 
ing  obedience. 

Many  changes  and  convulsions  may  therefore 
take  place  in  our  terraqueous  globe,  which  have 
no  connection  with  or  special  reference  to  it,  as 
the  home  of  man,  while  he  passes  through  the 
short  scenes  of  his  probation  ;  though  He  who 
sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  adapts  all 
things  to  the  counsels  of  his  inscrutable  wisdom, 
may  make  use  of  the  natural  working  of  His  laws, 
to  punish  his  accountable,  rebellious  creatures,  to 
remind  them  of  their  impotence  and  entire  depen- 
dence, and  to  teach  them  to  make  Him  their 
friend,  who  "  looketh  on  the  earth  and  it  trem- 
bleth,  who  toucheth  the  mountains  and  they 
smoke,"  and  by  whose  decree  alone  the  raging  of 
the  waves  is  stilled,  and  the  waters  shut  up  with 
doors  and  bars.  Well  for  us  is  it,  if,  when  He 
who  "  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the 


storm,  and  maketh  the  clouds  the  dust  of  his  feet," 
lets  loose  the  elements  to  overturn  and  destroy, 
we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  recognize  his 
hand,  not  only  in  the  mighty  convulsions  of  na- 
ture, but  equally  in  the  everyday  events  of  life ; 
and  to  look  to  him  for  strength  and  support,  che- 
rishing a  confiding  trust  that  He  will  overrule  all 
things,  and  cause  the  order  of  his  providence  to 
work  for  our  good. 

In  our  present  number  will  be  found  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  sudden  eruption  of  a  new 
volcano,  which  occurred  in  the  Eleventh  month 
last,  near  Leon,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  was  witnessed  by  the  United 
States  minister  to  that  Republic.  Mexico,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  South  America,  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  experienced  remarkable  and  destruc- 
tive visitations  by  earthquakes ;  the  Andes,  the 
great  chain  of  mountains  connected  with  the  Cor- 
dilleras and  the  llocky  mountains  of  N.  America, 
running  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  Southern 
America,  and  being  studded  with  active  volcanoes. 
The  account  now  furnished  may  give  us  a  correct 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  volcanic  mountains 
have  been  formed,  they  being  generally  of  pretty 
regular  conical  shape,  and  composed  of  matter 
thrown  up  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  the 
summit  usually  terminating  in  a  vast  concavity. 

There  has  been  an  unusually  large  number  of 
extraordinary  convulsions,  not  only  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  atmosphere  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  within  the  last  four  months,  and 
as  they  were  in  some  instances  nearly  simultane- 
ous, there  is  not  a  little  activity  among  learned 
and  scientific  men  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate both,  that  so  the  connection  which  probably 
exists,  may  be  traced  between  such  diverse  effects 
and  a  common  cause.  There  is  yet  much  to  be 
learned  respecting  the  laws  of  meteorology  and  its 
kindred  sciences,  and  while  our  knowledge  of  the 
internal  constitution  of  the  earth  is  almost  wholly 
conjectural,  there  seems  to  be  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier to  satisfactory  and  stable  conclusions. 

A  violent  storm  of  wind  accompanied  by  rain, 
apparently  commencing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
swept  along  the  southern  coast  of  our  country  in 
the  Tenth  month  last,  doiDg  the  greatest  injury  a 
little  way  north  of  the  Bio  Grande.  By  the  time 
it  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  it  had  increased  to 
a  hurricane,  doing  great  damage  on  the  leeward 
islands  but  spending  its  greatest  fury  on  Tortola 
and  Saint  Thomas,  where  hundreds  of  lives  were 
lost,  and  property  woith  millions  destroyed.  Local 
causes  doubtless  added  greatly  to  its  terrific  force 
within  the  limits  of  this  group,  for  at  the  same 
time  a  series  of  earthquakes  set  in,  which  proba- 
bly spent  their  greatest  eruptive  power  somewhere 
north-west  of  the  islands,  breaking  up  the  crust  of 
the  earth  under  the  storm-heaved  billows  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  concussion  extended  to  the  shores 
of  the  United  States,  the  shock  being  distinctly 
felt  in  northern  New  York  and  Vermont.  Mari- 
ners report  that  the  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
was  perceptibly  increased,  but  how  far  that  is  a 
permanent  change  we  do  not  know.  Whether  the 
violence  which  the  whirlwind  acquired  while  in 
the  tropicR,  propagated  the  convulsions  of  the  at- 
mosphere so  as  to  extend  this  same  storm  into 
Southern  Asia,  or  whether  there  was  some  sud- 
den extreme  rarefaction  or  destruction  of  large 
portions  of  the  atmosphere  by  electricity,  connect- 
ed with  the  tremendous  eruptions  of  Vesuvius 
and  Hecla,  which  burst  forth  near  the  same  time, 
of  course  man's  limited  knowledge  cannot  deter- 
mine; but  a  devastating  cyclone  visited  Calcutta, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly,  by  which  thirty  thou- 
sand dwellings  are  said  to  have  bceu  destroyed, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  human  beings  perished. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


These  commotions  in  the  air  appear  to  have 
been  long  in  subsiding,  for  throughout  last  month 
a  succession  of  high  winds  and  storms  traversed 
through  the  continent  of  Europe,  giving  rise,  in 
some  places,  to  floods,  and  even  in  Paris  being  so 
violent  as  to  unroof  several  buildings. 

There  have  been  large  numbers  of  vessels  lost 
at  sea,  both  men  and  cargoes  being  swallowed  up; 
so  that  many  unusually  impressive  lessons  have 
been  taught  of  late,  if  men  would  only  read  them 
aright,  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  terrestrial  posses 
sioDS,  and  the  feebleness  of  our  hold  on  that  which 
we  may  call  our  own,  and  on  which  we  are  too  apt 
to  place  an  unduly  large  portion  of  our  hopes  and 
affections. 

*  *    u  When  were  the  winds 
Let  slip  with  such  a  warrant  to  destroy? 
When  did  the  waves  so  haughtily  o'erleap 
Their  ancient  barriers,  deluging  the  dry  ? 
Fires  from  beneath,  and  meteors  from  above, 
Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplain'd, 
Have  kindled  beacons  in  the  skies  ;  and  the  old 
And  crazy  earth  has  had  her  shaking  fits 
More  frequent,  and  foregone  her  usual  rest. 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  'tis  but  seemly,  that,  where  all  deserve 
And  stand  exposed  by  common  peccancy 
To  what  no  few  have  felt ;  there  should  be  peace, 
And  brethren  in  calamity  should  love. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — It  is  reported  that  Lord  Bloomfield,  the 
British  Minister  to  Austria,  and  Lord  Clarenden,  have 
gone  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  to  request  the  Pope  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Fenian  agitation.  The  government  offi- 
cials continue  very  active  and  vigilaut,  and  have  arrested 
a  number  of  suspected  persons.  When  the  steamship 
Scotia,  from  New  York  for  Liverpool,  entered  the  port 
of  Queenstown  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  for  the  usual 
transfer  of  the  London  and  Irish  passengers  and  mails, 
a  strong  police  force  went  aboard  and  arrested  George 
Francis  Train,  and  two  others  named  Grinnell  and  Gee, 
who  were  believed  to  be  active  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  Fenian  organization. 

The  Turkish  government  is  seeking  to  raise  a  Ioau  in 
England,  to  be  applied  in  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Journal  officially  denies  that  Lord 
Stanley  has  sent  a  note  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Czar  pro- 
testing against  alleged  intrigues  of  Russian  agents  in 
Rowmania.  The  Northern  Post,  of  St.  Petersburg,  de- 
clares that  Russia  doe3  not  desire  any  extension  of  ter- 
ritory, her  only  aim  being  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  The  St.  Petersburg 
Gazette  asserts,  that  both  England  and  France  have 
urged  the  Sultan  to  make  extensive  military  and  naval 
preparations  in  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  reported  that  the  banker  Jecker,  intends  to  bring 
suit  against  the  French  government  for  the  recovery  of 
$13,000,000  due  on  the  Franco-Mexican  bonds  held  by 
him.  The  bill  to  reorganize  the  army  finally  passed  the 
French  Corp3  Legislatiff  on  the  14th  inst.,  by  a  vote  of 
199  to  60.  France  and  Austria  have  sent  a  joint  note 
to  Servia  censuring  that  government  for  its  warlike 
policy  and  military  preparations. 

A  Vienna  dispatch  says,  that  the  government  is  mak- 
ing preparations  to  reduce  the  numbers  and  expense  of 
the  standing  army.  The  fleet  bearing  the  body  of  Maxi- 
milian, entered  the  harbor  of  Trieste  on  the  16th.  The 
remains  were  landed  with  solemn  ceremonies,  and  in  the 
presence  of  immense  crowds.  The  health  of  the  ex- 
empress  Carlotta  has  materially  improved.  She  has 
been  informed  of  the  death  of  Maximilian. 

It  is  reported  that  negotiations  between  France  and 
Italy  for  a  new  treaty  in  regard  to  Rome  to  replace  the 
present  arrangement,  are  in  progress.  The  sale  of  the 
ecclesiastical  estates  confiscated  by  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, prove  very  productive  ;  the  property  generally 
selling  much  above  its  appraised  value. 

The  Danish  government  has  received  from  the  au- 
thorities of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Johns,  an  official  report 
of  the  popular  vote  on  the  question  of  transfer  to  the 
United  States.  There  were  1244  votes  given  for  the 
transfer,  and  22  against. 

Advices  from  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghae,  state  thut 
another  battle  had  been  fought  between  the  rebels  and 
imperialists  at  Shantung,  in  which  the  emperor's  army 
was  again  defeated. 

Late  advices  from  Rio  Janeiro,  represent  that  Presi- 


dent Lopez  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
river  Parana,  and  fall  back  with  all  his  forces  on  Ascen- 
sion. The  allied  army  had  received  large  reinforce- 
ments. 

Later  advices  from  Japan  announce  that  the  new 
ruler  of  that  country  will  maintain  and  enforce  the  com- 
mercial treaties  made  by  his  predecessor  with  foreign 
Powers. 

The  following  were  the  quotations  on  the  20th. 
London.— Consols,  92$  a  92|.  U.  S.  5-20's  72.  Liver- 
pool.— Breadstuff's  quiet  and  firm.  Middling  uplands 
cotton,  1$d. 

United  States.— Contra*.— The  Senate  has  passed 
the  House  bill  to  prevent  the  further  contraction  of  the 
currency,  also  a  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  for  the  payment  of  $28,000 
damages  for  the  seizure  of  a  Spanish  steamer  by  General 
Sherman  at  Port  Royal.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  principally  occupied  with  the  consideration  of 
a  Supplemental  Reconstruction  bill  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Reconstruction.  Various  subjects  have 
been  discussed  in  both  houses  without  being  finally  re- 
ulted.  The  House  of  Representatives  received  two 
communications  from  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  so  that  Secretary 
Stanton  might  be  recognized.  Among  other  resolutions 
introduced  on  the  20th  inst.,  was  one  providing  that  the 
compensation  of  members  of  Congress  shall  hereafter 
be  $4000  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  Speaker  $7000. 

The  South. — The  Georgia  Convention  is  without  funds 
to  pay  its  expenses.  Gov.  Jenkins,  previous  to  his  re- 
moval by  General  Meade,  having  transferred  the  State 
funds  to  New  York.  He  is  determined  to  contest  the 
matter  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

General  Hancock  de  nies  that  the  Louisiana  Consti- 
tutional Convention  has  any  power  to  make  an  ordi- 
nance staying  the  execution  of  judgments  by  State 
courts.  Its  powers  extend  only  to  framing  a  constitu- 
tional and  civil  government. 

Conventions  are  being  held  in  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  as  well  as  Georgia 
and  Louisiana.  The  South  Carolina  Convention  is  com- 
posed of  53  white  and  63  colored  men. 

A  meeting  of  leading  citizens  of  Alabama,  held  in 
Montgomery,  passed  resolutions  recommending  the  op- 
ponents of  the  new  constitution  to  abstain  from  voting 
either  on  the  constitution  or  for  officers  under  it. 

Gen.  Scott,  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
by  direction  of  the  President  is  about  to  distribute  pro- 
visions among  the  destitute  people  of  South  Carolina. 
Strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  retain  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  as  now  organized  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  271.  Of  consump- 
tion, 49  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  23.  The  city  ex- 
penses during  the  year  amount  to  $6,962,935.  The 
unded  debt  of  the  city  is  stated  by  the  Controller  to  be 
$37,699,692.  It  was  increased  $2,678,100  during  the 
past  year.  A  recent  enumeration  shows  that  the  whole 
number  of  buildings  of  all  kinds  is  108,182  ;  the  number 
of  dwelling  houses  is  101,504.  There  are  80,800  brick 
buildings,  6,885  of  stone,  and  13,819  frame.  There  are 
385  houses  for  public  worship,  and  208  public  school 
buildings,  many  of  them  of  large  dimensions. 

The  Weather. — The  telegraph  gives  the  following  re- 
port of  the  state  of  the  thermometer  at  the  places  named 
the  18th  inst.  at  9  a.  m.  Havana,  73°;  Key  West, 
63°  ;  New  Orleans,  41°  ;  Mobile,  35°  ;  Richmond,  32°  ; 
Louisville,  25°  ;  Oswego,  22°  ;  Philadelphia,  21°  ;  Wash- 
ngton,  20°  ;  Halifax,  20°;  Buffalo,  16°  ;  Pittsburg,  15°; 
~oston,  14°;  New  York,  14°  ;  Wilmington,  Del.,  14°; 
Chicago,  12°;  Portland,  Maine,  6°. 

John  H,  Surratt. — The  24th  of  next  month  has  been 
set  by  the  Criminal  Court  for  the  second  trial  of  Surratt. 

The  Markets,  Sec. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  20th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold  139£. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  110;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  105f ;  ditto. 
0-40,  5  per  cents,  102|.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8.60 
$9.10;  Shipping  Ohio,  $9.75  a  $10.60;  California, 
$12.25  a  $13.50;  St.  Louis,  $12.70  a  $16.  Penna. 

mber  wheat,  $2.65  ;  white  California,  $3.15.  State 
barley,  $1.85.  Western  oats,  86  cts.  Rye,  $1.69  a  $1.72. 
New  western  mixed  corn,  $1.27  a  $1.30  ;  old  do.  $1.36. 
Cotton,  17}  a  17$  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour, 
$7.50  a  $8.25  ;  extra  family  and  fancy  brands,  $8.50  a 
$14.  Red  wheat,  $2.35  a  $2.52.  Rye,  $1.65.  New 
yellow  corn,  $1.12  a  $1.16.  Oats,  75  a  77  cts.  Clover- 
seed,  $7.75  a  $8.  Timothy,  $2.75  a  $3.  Flaxseed, 
$2.75.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the 
Avenue  Drove-yard,  reached  about  1500  head.  Extra 
sold  at  9-f  a  10J  cts.  per  lb.  gross;  fair  to  good  at  8  a 
9$  cts.,  and  common  5  a  7  cts.  About  8000  sheep  sold 
at  5  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs  sold  at  $10  a  $10.75 
per  100  lbs.  net.  Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $2.09. 
New  corn,  83  cts.    Oats,  58 J  cts.    St.  Louis. — Wheat, 


$2.40  a  $2.55  for  prime  to  choice.  Corn,  90  cts  lo< 
70  a  72  cts.  Rye,  $1.70  a  $1.75.  Cincinnati.— %i 
$2.55.  Corn,  85  cts.  Oats,  66  cts.  Rye,  $1.50  A 
Milwaukie.— No.  1  wheat,  $2.09  ;  No.  2,  $2.02.  ibi 
59  a  60  cts.    New  corn,  88  cts.    Rye,  $1.52.  \ 
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Received  from  Nathan  H.  Clark,  Ind.,  $2.50,  1 
from  S.  S.  Gregory,  O.,  50  cents,  to  No.  34,  vol.  4. 
Mount  Pleasant  Boarding  School,  O.,  per  WilscKa 
*1,  to  No.  27,  vol.  42. 

Received,  through  Samuel  Shaw,  from  Frien 
others  of  Middleton,  O.,  $52;  from  Mount  P 
Boarding  School,  O.,  per  Wilson  Hall,  $28 ;  an 
Friends  and  others  of  Carmel  Meeting,  O.,  pej 
Lipsey,  $24,  for  the  Freedmen. 
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GRISCOM  STREET  SOUP  HOUSE, 
(Between  4th  and  5th  and  Spruce  and  Pine  sir  lis,) 
Is  now  open  daily,  except  First-day,  for  the  dfeet 
of  soup,  bread,  meat,  &c,  to  the  necessitous  poo: 

Contributions  in  aid  of  its  funds  are  respejfbll 
solicited.    Vegetables,  flour,  and  other  articles  i 
making  the  soup  and  bread,  will  be  gratefully  n 
at  the  house,  No.  338  Griscom  street;  and  donai 
money  by 

William  Evans,  Treasurer,  No.  613  Markt 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 
First  month  8th,  1868. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  ipei 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  tl  can 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  ail  In 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  litt« 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.    FrieDds  who  may  fee  ,heii 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to  |  J 
Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  iU 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  CoM 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Plfl 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANlJ 

NEAR  PEANKFORD,  (TWENTV-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADEIt 

Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.Woii 

TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ill 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis  | 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street, 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  Twelfth  mo.  26th,  If  ] 
Friends' Meeting-house,  Hickory  Grove,  Cedar  Co.. 
Barton  Dean,  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting.  bjl 
and  Ann  Oliphant,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  on  Fourth-day,  Eleventh  mo.  27th,  111 

Friends'  Meeting-house,  Hickory  Grove,  CedaiM 
Iowa,  William  Thomas,  son  of  John  and  Miriam  TlH 
and  Eliza,,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Rachel  E.  Worr  ||[ 
of  the  former  place. 

-  ,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Springville  lH 

Co.,  Iowa,  on  the  26th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  Ben  M 
son  of  Parker  and  Rebecca  Askew,  to  Lydia  m 
daughter  of  Jesse  and  Nancy  Bailey,  all  of  same  t|T 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  East  Goshen,  on  thi  ;2ti 
ult.,  Sarah  Passmore,  widow  of  the  late  Pennock 
more,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age,  an  elder  and  ml 
of  Goshen  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  EijL 
the  Society  at  an  early  age,  she  evinced  her  attac 
to  its  doctrines  and  testimonies,  by  a  life  of  dedi, 
consistent  therewith.    She  was  diligent  in  the  a 
ance  of  our  religious  meetings,  and  a  humble 
therein  for  the  arising  of  life  ;  and  the  liveliness 
spirit  in  our  meetings  for  discipline,  was  very  c 
cuous  to  advanced  age.    She  long  filled  the  stal 
elder,  and  was  a  true  nursing  mother  to  those  w. 
called  to  labor  in  word  and  doctrine  ;  often  sayi 
their  encouragement  when  about  setting  off  on  rel 
services,  that  "  if  but  one  individual  was  helped  b; 
exercises  and  travails,  they  might  feel  amply  rewa 
She  was  for  many  years  engaged  at  Westtown  as  te 
and  matron,  the  duties  of  which  stations  she  endea 
to  discharge  with  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  ic 
tion,  and  careful  attention  to  the  comfort  of  those 
whom  she  was  connected.    In  view  of  her  exem 
life,  we  believe  the  language  is  applicable,  "  She 
dead  yet  speaketh." 

WILLIAM  H.  PILeTpRIN TE R, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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By-paths,  Crooked-ways,  Wiles  and  Snares  of 
the  Enemy  Discovered. 

(Concluded  from  page  170.) 

iter  the  good  work  of  God  has  been  begun, 
the  arm  of  his  salvation  hath  been  wonder 
r  revealed,  to  bring  out  of  Egypt's  darkness 
itually,  and  hath  given  many  signal  deliver- 
:s  from  the  destroying  enemy,  and  has  often 
with  the  heavenly  food,  and  caused  the  rock 
ield  water  for  the  thirsty,  and  many  turnings 
e  in  the  passage  through  the  wilderness  have 
seen,  the  backslidings  from  a  sense  of  the 
lal  power,  have  been  discovered,  and  that 
3  is  a  coming  through  the  river  of  judgment, 
the  mighty  power  of  God  drives  out  the  enemy 
hath  inhabited,  where  only  Abraham's  seed 
inhabit,  and  the  war  in  great  measure  ceaseth, 
part  of  the  good  land  is  possessed  and  enjoyed, 
the  land  that  floweth  with  spiritual  milk  and 
y,  and  the  fruit  of  the  vine  drank  of ;  here 
will  the  crooked,  subtle  enemy  be  working, 
}  did  with  outward  Israel,  causing  Jeshurun 
ix  fat,  and  then  kick  against  the  power,  lead- 
he  mind  through  the  enjoyment  of  that  which 
3  place  is  good,  into  ease,  and  to  forget  the 
,  that  formed  man,  and  brought  him  into  the 
of  rest,  and  lightly  to  esteem  the  Rock  of 
tion.    Thus  he  leads  the  mind  into  a  state  of 
and  from  the  inward  enjoyment  of  virtue, 
t  up  idols  in  the  heart,  and  to  serve  gods  of 
r  and  gold,  and  a  profession  without  life  and 
ssion.  And  into  this  condition  the  old  enemy 
uled  to  lead  a  people,  who  in  many  ages  had 
the  mighty  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  arm 
jhed  out  and  magnified  in  the  sight  of  their 
lies  for  them ;  nevertheless,  they  departed 
the  Lord,  and  from  the  inward  sense  of  his 
r.    Now  the  spirit  that  was  cast  out  and  wan- 
l  iu  dry  places,  takes  to  it  seven  worse  spirits, 
■eturns,  tempts,  prevails  and  enters,  and  the 
'  end  is  worse  than  the  beginning.    For  in 
eginning,  although  the  enemy  had  his  power 
rule,  yet  there  was  a  sense  thereof,  and  the 
was  humbled,  tender,  and  brought  into  true 
ty,  and  there  was  a  mourning  before  the 
for  want  of  the  dominion ;  and  this  state  of 
liation  and  brokenness  of  heart,  in  which  the 
takes  delight,  in  his  boundless  loving  kind-( 
he  visited  and  caused  his  redeeming,  saving 
[  to  be  revealed.  But  now  in  the  other  estate, 


the  mind  is  high,  the  heart  fat  and  full,  and  at 
ease,  and  gone  into  the  love  of  the  world  and  the 
things  thereof,  through  which  there  is  an  un- 
mindfulness  of  the  Lord,  who  in  the  beginning 
was  every  day  sought  after,  and  diligently  waited 
for;  and  the  Rock,  the  Power,  is  lightly  esteemed; 
for  the  estimation  is  of  another  thing.    Here  two 
great  evils  are  committed  at  once,  viz  :  The  foun- 
tain of  living  mercies  is  forsaken,  and  broken 
cisterns  hewn  out,  even  a  profession,  that  will 
hold  no  water,  no  durable  refreshment,  no  durable 
joy,  no  durable  peace  nor  consolation.  The  enemy 
has  thus  prevailed  through  many  ages,  to  bring 
thousands  from  their  enjoyment  of  God  in  the 
pure,  tender  and  upright  spirited  state,  which  he 
effects  through  his  workings  and  subtilty,  and 
that  gradually.   His  first  step  hereunto  is,  to  bring 
out  of  the  constant,  daily  watchfulness,  and  caus- 
ing a  little  liberty  to  be  taken  to  the  carnal  mind, 
and  as  it  were  imperceptibly,  a  certain  enjoyment 
of  sweetness  therein,  whereby  a  darkening  of  the 
sight  comes  over  the  mind,  and  so  they  are  allured 
into  more  liberty.    Sometimes  his  beginnings  are 
to  draw  out  of  obedience  in  those  things  that  were 
required  in  the  day  of  small  things,  sometimes 
into  many  words,  no  more  to  be  as  a  "  doorkeeper 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  so  the  enemy  works 
to  cause  such  things  to  seem  small  and  indifferent, 
and  thereby  cause  the  offence  of  the  cross  to  cease. 
Then  the  mind  runs  forth  to  make  provision  for 
the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lust  thereof,  either  in  meats, 
drinks,  apparel,  or  such  like,  which  the  Truth  in 
time  past  had  made  manifest,  and  the  power  of 
God,  the  cross  of  christ,  had  crossed,  and  in  mea- 
sure led  out  of,  into  watchfulness  and  pure  fear, 
not  making  provission  for  the  flesh  in  any  respect, 
to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof,  but  drawing  in  practice, 
as  well  as  in  principle,  into  plainness,  and  out  of 
all  superfluities,  admitting  the  creature  to  refresh 
nature,  but  not  to  feed  the  lusts.    But  yet  the 
enemy  works  by  degrees,  subtilly  and  covertly  to 
lead  out  of  the  liberty  of  the  cross  of  Christ  Jesus, 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  into  the  liberty 
of  the  flesh,  and  hereby  gets  a  farther  entrance ; 
working  to  draw  the  mind  into  many  words  in 
dealing,  in  commerce  or  converse,  and  into  the 
love  of  the  world,  and  though  many  times  the  an- 
swer of  God  may  be  felt  in  some  measure,  to  draw 
out  of  the  snare,  yet  the  God  of  this  world  having 
by  this  time  much  blinded  the  eye,  and  darkened 
the  understanding,  there  is  not  a  sense  of  the 
power  of  the  Lord  in  its  workings,  nor  of  the  sub- 
tilty of  the  enemy.    For  the  outward  profession 
and  conformity  may  be  in  a  good  measure  kept  to, 
under  which  the  enemy  may  work  undiscovered 
by  the  unwatchful,  and  so  step  by  step,  lead  out 
of  the  power  of  godliness,  until  he  hath  slain  the 
birth,  which  in  the  first  days  of  tender  visitation 
was  begotten.    Now  there  will  be  a  growing  high, 
and  such  will  call  the  operation  of  God's  power 
extremes  and  imaginations,  and  Jeshurun  like, 
will  kick,  and  turn  against  the  power  of  God,  for 
such  are  best  contented  with  a  likeness  and  image. 
Such  love  smooth  things  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
gifted  man,  that  has  lost  his  way,  through  erring 
from  the  power,  not  waiting  upon  all  occasions  to 
be  guided  thereby.    So  here  is  the  itching  ear, 


and  heaping  up  teachers  to  please  self,  and  Jeze- 
bel is  upheld  ;  which  error  crept  into  the  church 
of  Thyatira  ;  and  in  all  ages  they  that  went  from 
the  broken,  tender  estate,  into  the  conditions  be- 
fore discovered,  suffered  and  nurtured  this  Jeze- 
bel, who  must  be  cast  on  the  bed  of  torments,  and 
all  her  children  killed  with  death.  All  the  work- 
ing of  the  enemy,  under  every  guise,  is  to  slay 
that  which  was  quickened,  and  to  bring  in  a  con- 
tentedness  with  an  outside  profession  of  the  way 
of  the  Truth,  light  and  life  of  Christ  Jesus,  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  whilst  the  heart  has 
gone  from  the  Lord,  and  embraced  other  lovers. 
Where  the  enemy  thus  prevails,  in  process  of  time 
he  leads  again  into  the  world,  from  whence  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  gathered  ;  and  the  latter  end  of 
such  is  worse  than  the  beginning.  For  having 
made  shipwreck  of  faith  and  of  a  good  conscience, 
the  second  death  comes  over,  and  such  become 
twice  dead,  and  as  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour, 
and  are  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  forth, 
and  trodden  under  foot  of  men.  The  preservation 
out  of  these  by-paths,  crooked  ways,  wiles,  snares, 
and  temptations  of  the  enemy,  is  only  in  the  true 
waiting  and  sincere  abiding  in  the  light,  gift  and 
grace  of  God,  in  which  the  daily  revelations  and 
manifestations  of  God's  eternal  power  are  known, 
and  preservation  in  the  daily  acquaintance  and 
experience  thereof,  which  keep  all  truly  low  and 
tender,  wherein  ariseth  an  inward  breathing  and 
panting  after  the  daily  enjoyment  of  the  life, 
power,  and  blessed  refreshing  virtue,  which  alone 
renew  and  increase  the  strength  of  the  inward 
man ;  in  which  God  Almighty  preserve  all  the 
travellers  Zionward  to  the  end. 

Charles  Marshall, 

Progress  of  Locomotion  Since  1834. 
When,  in  1834  (says  the  London  Examiner,) 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  .despatched  —  Hudson  to 
Rome  to  inform  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  he  had  been 
called  upon  by  King  William  IV.  to  form  a  minis- 
try, it  was  thought  a  marvel  that  the  messenger 
was  able  to  complete  his  journey  on  the  twelfth 
day  after  that  on  which  he  had  left  London. 
Bound  on  an  analogous  mission,  a  Hudson  of 
the  present  day  would  give  but  a  poor  account  of 
his  journey  if  he  said  that  he  was  occupied  upon 
it  even  a  fourth  of  that  time.  By  the  old  roads 
the  distance  was  a  little  under  one  thousand  three 
hundred  miles.  By  railway,  the  distance  o^er 
Mont  Cenis  passage  of  the  Alps  is  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles.  In  1834  the 
cost  of  Hudson's  journey  was  about  £250.  Had 
he  occupied  eighteen  days  instead  of  twelve,  and 
travelled  by  the  ordinary  postal  conveyances  of 
the  period,  he  would  have  paid  about  £30.  The 
first-class  fare  between  London  and  Rome  now 
does  not  exceed  £13. 

The  traveller  who  leaves  London  on  any  morn- 
ing, let  us  say  on  Monday,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  can  reach  Turin,  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  miles,  including  a  sea  passage  of 
twenty-two  miles  and  fifty  of  ordinary  road  con- 
veyances, across  the  Mont  Cenis,  as  the  chimea  of 
the  Huomo  are  striking  the  quarter-before  twelve 
on  Tuesday  night.    When  the  Mont  Cenis  Rail- 
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way  is  open,  the  saving  in  the  passage  across  the 
mouutain  will  enable  him  to  push  on  to  Florence 
the  same  night,  but  until  then  he  must  repose  at 
Turin  until  a  quarter-before  eight  the  following 
morning.  Resuming  his  journey,  he  will  be  in 
the  capital  of  Italy,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
three  miles  further  south,  at  eight  that  evening 
The  distance  from  Florence  to  Rome,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  miles,  can  be  accomplished  in 
nine  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded frontier  cisa  both  of  luggage  and  of  pass- 
port. After  a  break  of  four  hours  he  may  start 
again  for  Naples,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
miles  further  than  Rome  and  fifteen  hundred  and 
eighteen  from  London,  and  here  he  arrives  at 
6.30  p.  M.  on  Thursday  evening,  three  days  and 
eleven  hours  from  the  time  he  left  home.  When 
the  Mont  Cenis  Railway  is  completed  the  time 
will  be  shortened  by  nearly  twelve  hours. 

In  1834  the  Malle  Poste  journey  from  Paris  to 
Marseilles  took  eighty  hours,  the  roadway  being 
distance  five  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  In  1867 
we  leave  Edinburgh  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  next  evening  at  six  we  are  in  Paris — six 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  miles — and  the  follow- 
ing day  at  noon  we  are  at  Marseilles.  Yet  Edin- 
burgh and  Marseilles  are  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  miles  apart — our  pace,  in- 
cluding breaks  and  stops,  has  been  thirty  miles 
an  hour  while  traversing  the  whole  distance  ;  ex- 
clusive of  the  breaks  and  stops,  five-and-thirty. 

Roughly  estimated,  the  number  of  persons  who 
travelled  by  mail  and  stage-coaches  ihroughout 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1837,  the  year  before  the 
partial  opening  of  the  railways  between  London, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  was  2,- 
688,000.  If  to  these  be  added  twenty-five  per 
cent,  as  representing  tiavellers  with  post  horses, 
in  wagons  and  canal  boats,  we  have  a  gross  total 
of  land  and  canal  travellers  of  about  3,360,000 ; 
or  an  eighth  of  the  total  population  of  the  king- 
dom at  that  time.  In  1865,  the  latest  year  for 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  have,  as  yet, 
been  issued,  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on 
railways  (including  an  allowance  of  one  hundred 
journeys  for  each  annual  ticket-holder,)  was  261,- 
577,415,  more  than  eight  times  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  persons 
travelling  on  public  roads  to  and  from  railways  is 
believed  to  be  fully  as  great  as  it  was  by  roadway 
conveyances  in  1837.  In  other  words,  land  travel- 
ling in  the  United  Kingdom  has  de  facto  increased 
nearly  ninety  fold  in  eight  and  twenty  years. 
Comparing  the  population  at  the  two  periods  the 
increase  has  been  sixty-four  fold. 

The  J\T.  Y.  Evening  Post  says,  that  according 
to  the  latest  statistics  there  are  about  53,000  miles 
of  railway  in  Europe.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  13,382  miles;  France,  8,989 ;  Prussia,  5,483; 
Bavaria,  5,208;  Austria,  4,001;  Spain,  3,216; 
Italy,  3,040;  Russia,  2,893;  Belgium,  1,910; 
Saxony,  1,587,  leaving  about  3,300  miles  for  all 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

At  the  present  time  railways  are  completed  for 
opening  all  over  the  world  at  the  rate  of  about 
10,000  miles  per  annum;  or  thirty-five  miles  for 
each  working  day  throughout  the  year. 

On  Finding  Fault. — Reprove  not  for  slight 
matters  ;  for  such  faults  or  defects  as  proceed  from 
natural  frailty,  from  inadvertency,  from  mistakes 
in  matters  of  small  consequence ;  for  it  it  hard  to 
be  just  in  such  reproof ;  or  so  to  temper  it  as  not 
to  exceed  the  measure  of  blame  due  to  such  faults; 
they  occur  so  often  that  we  should  never  cease  to 
be  carping  if  we  do  it  upon  such  occasions ;  it  is 
not  becoming  the  christian  to  seem  displeased  with 
such  little  things. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Adelphi  Schools— Annual  Report. 

To  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children  : — 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the 
Board  at  the  close  of  each  year,  the  Managers 
present  their  Annual  Report:  the  schools  under 
their  care  have  moved  on  so  regularly  throughout 
the  year  that  there  appears  but  little  to  bring  be- 
fore the  notice  of  the  Association. 

The  Infant  Department  continues  under  the 
care  of  the  same  teachers  as  at  the  time  of  our  last 
report,  viz  ,  Harriet  C.  Johnson,  Principal,  and 
Elizabeth  B.  Kennedy,  Assistant;  they  appear  to 
be  desirous  to  keep  up  the  good  order  and  effici- 
ency of  the  school ;  and  there  is  manifested  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  scholars  an  evident  desire 
after  an  advancement  in  learning.  The  class  list 
is  now  95,  and  the  average  attendance  during  the 
year  has  been  66  ;  a  decrease  of  three  as  compared 
with  last  year. 

In  the  Girls'  School,  Martha  T.  Cox  and  Annie 
Pennell  continue  to  fill  the  positions  of  Principal 
and  Assistant,  acceptably  to  the  Board.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  reference  was  made  in  the 
report  of  last  year  to  the  excellent  condition  ol 
this  department  of  the  school ;  that  high  standard 
has  been  fully  maintained,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  in  attendance  increased,  so  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  school  is  probably  greater  than  at 
any  former  period.  The  class  list  now  numbers 
64,  and  the  average  attendance  during  the  jear 
has  been  45,  an  increase  of  three  since  last  report. 
The  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  of  both 
schools  is  159,  and  the  entire  number  of  colored 
children  who  have  attended  the  schools  under  the 
care  of  the  association  since  they  were  first  opened 
is  4143. 

The  course  of  study  in  both  departments  has 
continued  unchanged  ;  in  the  Infant  School  the 
simplest  branches  are  taught,  commencing  with 
the  alphabet,  and  it  is  an  interesting  sight  to  watch 
the  efforts  of  the  little  children  to  learn  their  first 
letters.  In  the  upper  school,  the  studies  are  those 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  of  practical  utility  to 
the  girls,  and  consist  mainly  of  reading,  writing, 
spelling  and  defining,  arithmetic,  geography  and 
physiology.  The  schools  are  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  managers,  that 
the  teachers  may,  by  attention  to  the  gentle  inti- 
mation of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  secret  of  their 
hearts,  be  qualified  so  to  perform  all  their  duties 
toward  their  charge,  as  to  encourage  in  the  chil- 
dren a  growth  in  religious  experience  while  aiding 
their  advance  in  school  learning. 

Some  monthly  visits  have  been  made  as  hereto- 
fore, by  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  regular  reports  have  been  furnished  by  these 
committees  to  the  Board,  and  read  at  the  stated 
monthly  meetings. 

Our  little  library  continues  to  be  much  used  by 
the  children,  the  number  of  volumes  is  589 — 
number  loaned  during  the  year  1231 ;  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  none  of  those  loaned  have  been  lost 
while  in  the  custody  of  the  children.  The  num- 
ber of  books  in  the  library  is  the  same  as  reported 
a  year  ago ;  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  the 
Managers  to  have  purchased  an  additional  supply, 
but  the  state  of  the  treasury  has  not  justified  any 
unnecessary  expenditure;  the  subject  is  com- 
mended to  the  notice  of  our  friends,  who  may 
have  in  their  possession  books  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  which  having  once  read  they  may  be 
willing  to  present  to  the  library.  Books  of  Travel, 
Natural  History,  Biography,  History,  &c,  and  the 
large  class  of  books  known  as  "Juvenile,"  if  un- 


objectionable in  their  contents,  would  all  \  ao. 

ceptable. 

We  believe  the  present  is  no  time  for  the  L). 
ciation  to  abandon,  or  even  relax  its  efforts  fcSu 
education  of  colored  children ;  the  view  has  Lq 
upheld  by  some,  that  there  being  provisional 
made  in  the  public  schools  for  the  educatim 
this  class,  the  continuance  of  our  schools  on  mis 
present  basis  is  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  Fri  ^6. 
We  believe  this  opinion  results  from  a  p  ;ia| 
view  of  the  case ;  it  is  a  characteristic  ol  the 
colored  race  in  our  northern  cities,  resultiiino 
doubt  from  the  oppression  of  many  generatio:  1  to 
shrink  from  observation,  and  keep  as  obscr;« 
possible  ;  we  fear  their  children  would  not  a  lad 
che  public  schools  unless  carefully  looked  ;;W 
and  encouraged  to  come,  and  such  oversigh  j,nd 
interest  could  hardly  be  expected  from  the  p  lio 
school  teachers.  The  colored  people  are  ajus. 
tomed  to  look  to  our  religious  Society  as  kir 
friends  and  counsellors,  and  would  feel  the  clone 
of  our  schools  now  as  a  serious  discourager  wt, 
at  a  time  when  they  particularly  need  to  be  hned 
and  encouraged.  We  cannot  therefore  see nj 
immediate  probability  of  being  able  advantagH 
ly  either  to  discontinue  or  reduce  the  schools  pd 
would  ask  those  who  have  heretofore  so  libe  ly 
contributed  of  their  funds,  to  give  yet  again  ie. 
lieving  that  this  is  a  charity,  where  the  cont  u- 
tions  are  beneficial  alike  to  the  recipients  ailto, 
the  givers. 

Signed  by  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Iiri 
of  Managers. 

John  E.  Carter,  Cler 

Philadelphia,  12th  month  27th,  1867. 

Officers  of  the  Association  for  1868. 

Managers  : — Israel  H.  Johnson,  Benjami 
Pittfield,  Caleb  Wood,  J.  Wistar  Evans,  Joh1 
Carter,  John  W.  Cadbury,  Edward  Bettle, 
Thos.  Scattergood,  Geo.  B.  Taylor,  Joel 
bury,  Jr.,  Elton  B.  Gilford,  Ephraim  Smith. 

Clerk, — Mark  Balderston. 

Treasurer, — John  W.  Cadbury. 

Summary  Statement  of  Treasurer' s  Accou 
RECEIPTS. 

Subscriptions  for  1867,  and  for  1868, 

vance,  167 

Donation  from  committee  in  charge  of 

Hannah  Sansom's  Legacy,  .  .  9 
Income  from  investments,  .  .  100; 
Sale  of  books  to  pupils,  ...  1{ 
Penna.  State  5  per  cent.  Loan,  paid  off,  18£ 
Balance  on  hand  1st  mo.  1st,  1867,  5£ 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  Teachers,   .       .  $1300  00 

91  39 

138  89 

22  25 


Books  and  stationery, 
Fuel  and  incidental  expenses, 
Shoes  for  pupils, 
Investment  in  City  6  per  cent. 
Loan,  at  par, 


300  00 


Balance  on  hand  1st  mo.  1st,  1868, 
Philada.  1st  mo.  1st,  1868. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friei 

"  There  are  some  very  poor  families  in  our  ne 
borhood, — not  enough  of  victuals,  or  clothei 
wood.  We  have  endeavored  to  do  what  we  co 
but  it  is  insufficient.  I  am  not  asking  hel 
you,  but  I  do  ask  nearer  home.  Some  are  ' 
generous,  and  some  are  right  hard  and  close, 
cusing  the  heads  of  the  families  of  being  drun! 
&c.,&c,  and  so  excusing  themselves  from  helj 
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children.  I  do  not  understand  that  kind  of 
:  and  acting :  if  the  best  of  us  had  just  what 
deserved,  it  would  be  very  little.  We  make 
takes  by  rating  ourselves  above  our  deserts,  and 
sit  down  self-satisfied,  by  our  finely  polished 
'es,  and  warm  fires,  and  plentiful  tables.  I 
eve  the  cries  of  the  afflicted  and  poor  in  our 
1,  has  reached  the  ears  of  the  Most  High,  and 
ould  really  tremble  to  be  found  using  the  part 
;  belongs  to  the  poor." 

An  Extraordinary  Case, 
t  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  extraordinary 
i,  in  all  its  bearings,  than  that  of  the  late  John 
ter,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Coggeshall,  in  the 
nty  of  Essex,  England,  who,  by  means  of  his 
ith  alone,  executed  one  or  two  of  the  most 
utiful  drawings  in  existence.  The  following 
correct,  though  brief,  memoir  of  his  life.  He 
the  son  of  a  common  laborer  at  Coggeshall,  in 
ex,  England,  and,  when  a  boy,  received  the 
f  limited  education  whicu  parish  schools,  in 
iges  such  as  Coggeshall,  usually  afford;  that 

0  say,  Carter  acquired*  in  a  very  imperfect 
mer,  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing, 
then  became  a  silk-watfyer  by  trade,  which  he 
)wed  up  to  May,  183o^hen  he  reached  the 
of  twenty-one  years — the  opening  time,  so  to 
of  his  most  extraordinary  career  ! 

t  is  essential  here  to  remark  that,  at  this  time, 
ly,  1836,)  he  had,  from  carelessness  and  bad 
its,  all  but  lost  the  very  small  modicum  of 
ning  formerly  gained  at  the  parish  school ;  he 
Id  neither  read  nor  write,  with  any  thing  ap- 
iching  to  correctness ;  as  to  the  art  of  drawing 
lesigning  of  any  kind,  he  had  not  the  remotest 

1  then,  of  cither  the  one  or  the  other. 

n  May,  1836,  Carter,  in  company  with  one  or 
dissolute  companions,  went  to  Holdfield,  the 
te  of  the  late  Osgood  Hanbury,  a  well-known 
her  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
ag  rooks  from  the  rookery  on  that  estate,  (this 
at  nighttime,)  when  he  met  with  an  accident 
ailing  from  the  top  of  a  fir  tree,  not  less  than 
y  feet  high. 

[e  was  carried  by  his  comrades  home  to  his 
i  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  The  doctor  was 
for,  who  pronounced  that,  though  not  actually 
1,  (as  his  companions  and  wife  had  supposed,) 
that  he  could  not  linger  beyond  an  hour  or  so, 
lost.  He  partially  recovered,  however,  when 
as  found  that  he  had  sustained  an  injury  in 
spine,  which  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  use 
is  limbs.  From  that  time  forward,  up  to  the 
of  his  death,  (which  took  place  eighteen  years 
lequently,  in  1853,)  he  was,  physically  speak- 
never  any  thing  other  than  a  useless,  im- 
nt  trunk,  without  power,  or  motion,  or  feeling 
ny  of  his  limbs,  or,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  his 
?,  save  his  head  and  neck. 
he  powers  of  speech,  sight,  and  hearing  were 
sifully  preserved  to  him ;  otherwise  he  was, 
11  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  dead  man,  utterly 
less,  dependent  for  every  want  on  the  kind 
tender  care  of  his  wife,  who,  to  the  day  of 
death,  (which  took  place  four  and  one-half 
s  after  the  accident,)  soothed  and  comforted 
under  his  trial  with  the  utmost  devotion. 
1  friends  also  came  to  his  aid,  amongst  whom 
be  named,  specially,  the  late  Osgood  Han- 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  and  the  late 
mrd  Meredith  White,  of  Highfields,  near 
;eshall. 

bout  a  year  after  the  accident,  a  lady  brought 
le  book  to  Carter,  containing  an  account  of  a 
ig  woman  who,  having  lost  the  use  of  her 
Is,  had  amused  herself  by  drawing  by  the  aid 
er  mouth  I    This  account  interested  Carter 


intensely.  Prom  a  careless,  ignorant  young  luuu, 
he  had  changed  into  an  earnest,  devout,  and,  all 
things  considered,  a  very  intelligent  being.  He 
resolved  to  try  and  do  the  same,  in  the  way  of 
learning  to  draw  with  his  mouth  ! 

After  long  and  persevering  efforts,  he  managed 
to  copy  flowers  and  butterflies  in  water  colors,  but 
not  long  afterwards  adopted  a  better  style.  His 
method  was  to  sketch  the  outline  very  accurately 
with  a  pencil,  then  shade  them  in  the  manner  of 
a  line  engraving,  in  India  ink,  with  a  camel's  hair 
brush. 

From  the  time  of  the  accident  till  his  death,  he 
reclined  upon  a  sort  of  couch,  capable  of  being 
drawn  hither  and  thither,  and  upon  which  he  was 
moved  about.  Resting  upon  this  couch,  he  had 
his  paper  fixed  to  a  desk,  which  was  placed  almost 
perpendicularly  before,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
his  face.  With  his  head  inclined  towards  the 
right  side,  and  with  his  hair  pencil  between  his 
teeth,  he  produced,  by  means  of  the  motion  of 
his  neck,  assisted  by  his  lips  and  tongue,  the  most 
beautifully  turned  strokes,  rivalling,  in  fact,  the 
greatest  proficients  in  the  art  of  drawing. 

It  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  incredible  that 
the  drawing  which  we  have  seen,  aud  now  more 
particularly  alluded  to,  (A  Rat-catcher  with  his 
Dogs)  could  have  been  done  by  any  one  not  in 
possession  of  that  very  essential  qualification  to  the 
production  of  such  a  work — "  the  use  of  his  hands" 
— a  qualification,  however,  which  Carter  did  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  possess. 

His  method  was,  for  his  wife  or  sister — or  who- 
ever was  in  attendance  upon  him  at  the  time — to 
fill  his  brush  with  India  ink,  from  a  palette,  and 
place  it  between  his  teeth,  when  Carter  would,  by 
a  curious  muscular  action  of  his  lips  and  tongue, 
twirl  the  brush  round  with  great  velocity,  until 
he  had  thrown  off  all  superfluous  ink,  and  brought 
the  brush  to  a  very  fine  point.  He  would  then 
execute  the  finest  and  most  wonderfully  delicate 
strokes  by  means  of  the  action  of  his  neck,  &c,  as 
just  stated. 

His  health  prevented  a  close  application  to  his 
art,  though  he  learned  to  love  it  intensely ;  yet, 
of  necessity,  it  was  a  work  of  much  labor,  toil  and 
patience  to  him,  a  considerable  space  of  time  in- 
tervening between  each  stroke  of  his  brush.  All 
the  latent  energies  of  his  mind,  and  faculties  of 
body  (crippled  and  confined  though  they  were) 
appear,  perforce,  to  have  concentrated  themselves 
in  the  sense  of  a  wonderful  sight,  and  a  touch 
with  the  tongue  so  delicate  as  to  be  miraculous. 
From  an  ignorant  worker  in  a  factory,  he  became 
a  great,  self-taught  artist,  and  that,  too,  under  the 
most  difficult  and  trying  circumstances  possible  to 
conceive. 

During  his  lifetime  John  Carter  was  an  object 
of  almost  as  great  interest  to  the  leading  members 
of  the  medical  profession  of  Great  Britain,  as  he 
was  to  her  chief  artists.  To  the  one  branch  of 
science  it  seemed  surprising  how  a  man  in  such  a 
state  of  bodily  infirmity  should  exist  so  long ;  to 
the  other,  a  matter  of  even  greater  wonder  how 
an  ignorant  man,  totally  unlearned  in  the  very 
rudiments  of  art,  dispossessed  of  every  faculty  ap- 
parently necessary  for  its  successful  prosecution, 
should  yet,  in  spite  of  such  overwhelming  odds, 
rise,  in  the  brief  space  of  but  a  few  years,  to  bear 
favorable  comparison  with  the  best  living  artists 
of  his  day  !  These  facts  may  seem  paradoxical — 
they  are  no  less  true. — Late  Paper. 

To  applaud  the  possession  of  talent  is  absurd, 
and,  like  many  other  absurd  actions,  is  greatly 
pernicious.  Our  approbation  should  depend  on 
the  objects  upon  which  the  talent  is  employed. — 
J.  Dymond. 


For  "Tiie  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  171.) 

The  following  selections  from  the  Journal  are 
part  of  them  without  full  date.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  this  period  : 

"  3d  mo.  1837.  The  unmerited  favors  conferred 
by  an  all-wise  and  all-merciful  Protector  aud  Pre- 
server, can  scarcely  fail  awakening  in  the  heart  of 
the  recipient  the  humble  acknowledgment,  '  What 
shall  I  render  unto  thee  for  all  thy  benefits'  un- 
ceasingly dispensed.  Truly  His  judgments  are 
unsearchable,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out.  In 
his  inscrutable  wisdom  I  believe  He  is  often 
pleased  to  lead  the  partially  awakened  mind  into 
unutterable  depths  of  humiliation  and  abasement, 
to  stain  in  their  view  every  selfish  attraction  ;  and 
to  create  a  thirst  the  polluted  fountains  of  this 
this  world  never  can  allay.  And  as  we  are  made 
willing  to  submit  to  the  refining  process,  to  know 
the  spirit  of  judgment  and  burning  livingly  to 
operate,  a  gradual  insight  is  given  us  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom.  We  come  to  see  and 
to  feel  that  the  bitter  cups,  the  agonizing  conflicts, 
the  doubts,  fears,  and  discouragements,  have  had 
an  end  assigned  them,  and  that  an  Almighty  hand 
has  wrought  for  us,  to  make  that  end  a  result 
most  happy,  carrying  out  effects  that  will  prove 
themselves  of  momentous  import.  It  is  only  as 
we  submit  to  the  humiliating  process  unavoidably 
our  portion,  that  we  can  attain  a  state  of  childlike 
submissiveness,  wherein  we  become  willing  to  do 
or  to  suffer  as  our  lot  may  be.  In  a  little  strength 
imparted  to-day,  I  would  thankfully  commemorate 
the  mercy  that  is  unfailing,  and  gratefully  ascribe 
to  the  Author  of  every  blessing,  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  I  have  been  brought  patiently  and  calmly 
to  acquiesce  in  a  case  wherein  my  nature  has 
shrunk  from  submission,  aud  with  regard  to  my 
feelings,  I  can  scarcely  refrain  acknowledging  '  It 
is  the  Lord's  doings.'  I  would  earnestly  petition 
for  strength  aod  ability  to  move  in  His  wisdom  ; 
and  at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons  show  forth  the 
charity,  forbearance,  and  propriety  of  converse 
and  conduct  that  evidence  a  mind  imbued  with 
christian  principles,  and  acting  under  their  sway." 

"  3d  mo.  10th.  It  is  certainly  a  favor  fer  which 
we  should  feel  grateful,  when  ability  to  suffer  the 
deprivations  of  inward  tranquility  is  granted  us; 
when  out  of  the  very  depths  of  poverty,  we  can 
acknowledge  'tis  well  for  us  to  suffer.  1  have  felt 
this  morning  as  if  in  possession  of  nothing  to  sup- 
port and  sustain  the  mental  fabric,  and  yet  satis- 
fied these  things  must  needs  be." 

"  5th  mo.  1st.  I  can  scarcely  forbear  express- 
ing the  feelings  of  increased  confidence  and  hope 
that  have  arisen,  after  a  long  period  of  mental 
gloom  and  spiritual  poverty.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  attending  our  annual  assembly,  and 
the  satisfaction  and  favor  of  feeling  throughout  a 
degree  of  that  life,  whose  abouudings  must  con- 
tinue the  crown  and  diadem  of  our  religious  as- 
semblies. But  intermingled  has  been  the  convic- 
tion, how  little  ability  I  felt  to  estimate  the  op- 
portunity. The  knowledge  that  little  advancement 
in  best  thiugs  throughout  the  course  of  a  whole 
year  had  been  realized,  was  cause  of  mortification 
and  sorrow,  and  heightened  the  fear  that  unfaith- 
fulness and  spiritual  apathy  were  the  cause.  But 
however  undeserving,  1  caunot  suppress  the  at- 
tendant belief,  that  at  this  period  I  realize  a 
strength,  no  human  effort  could  give  me,  and  that 
an  Almighty  hand  is  still  underneath  for  my  sup- 
port ;  and  with  feelings  softened,  tendered,  and 
full  of  gratitude,  I  have  ventured  to  petition  for 
strength  to  wilk  more  and  more  conformably  to 
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the  will  of  Him,  whose  favor  I  sometimes  feel 
dearer  to  me  than  my  natural  life." 

"  20th.  It  is  cause  of  deep  regret  that  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  vain  imagination  still  embitters 
many  a  thoughtful  moment.  Yet  constant  thank- 
fulness possesses  me,  in  that  I  feel  mercy,  un- 
wearied, and  unappreciated  mercy  still  at  hand, 
as  a  soother  and  comforter.  I  often  lament  my 
inability  to  estimate  it  as  I  ought,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  my  deficiency  in  this  respect,  teaches  me 
many  lessons  of  humility." 

"  5th  mo.  28th,  1837.  I  have  enjoyed  an  in- 
terval of  almost  total  exemption  from  anxiety  and 
care,  and  feeling  this  morning  as  if  the  cloud  was 
again  gathering  around  me,  I  have  desired  that 
the  Arm  of  everlasting  strength  might  endow  me 
with  the  requisite  portion,  or  at  least  a  little  por- 
tion of  patience  and  resignation,  not  as  a  meed  of 
merit,  but  of  His  abundant  mercy." 

The  correspondence  resumed  : 

"  5th  mo.  1837.   I  expect  has  told  thee 

more  about  Yearly  Meeting  than  I  could ;  and  to 
enter  again  upon  a  detail,  would  only  be  as  a  twice 
told  tale.  I  account  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted yearly  to  mingle  with  such  a  body,  and  to 
listen  to  the  lively  flow  of  exercises  which  prevail 
for  the  well-being  of  our  Society,  and  its  more 
permanent  establishment  on  that  basis  which  the 
storms  and  tempests  and  besetting  cares,  and  be- 
guiling pleasures  of  this  life,  can  neither  subvert 
nor  destroy.  I  thought  that  throughout  the 
several  sittings,  Best  Help  was  evidently  mani- 
fested, and  the  consoling  assurance  given,  that, 
notwithstanding  our  many  short-comings  and  de- 
ficiencies, we  are  still  a  highly  favored  people,  and 
owned  by  Him  who  has  declared  His  gracious  in- 
tention of  continuing  with  His  faithful  followers 
'  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  This  is  a  con- 
soling assurance  which  I  sometimes  recur  to  with 
much  pleasure,  and  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to 
that  great  Being  whose  promises  are  unfailing. 

"  W.  K.,  and  his  companion  J.  E.,  and  C.  W. 
have  just  left  us.  The  latter  to  return  home  ;  the 
others  in  the  prosecution  of  their  religious  visit. 
W.'s  communication  to  us  was  short,  but  embraced 
the  duties  we  owe  each  to  the  other,  and  to  our 
Supreme  Head  :  suggested  the  healthful  exercise 
of  love,  and  the  offerings  most  acceptable  from 
man  to  his  Creator.  Offered  us  the  encourage- 
ment that  results  from  faithful,  united  exercise; 
and  the  promise  given  the  two  or  three  who  were 
met  together  in  His  name.   He  had  two  meetings 

yesterday  at  ,  as  is  usual  there  :  purposes  I 

believe  reaching  your  neighborhood  by  the  last  of 
this  week.  He  is  not  perhaps  what  would  be 
termed  an  eloquent  preacher;  but  those  who  are 
careful  to  occupy  with  the  gift  received,  I  think 
are  equally  acceptable,  and  perform  their  Master's 
work  with  an  eye  as  single  to  His  honor.  S. 
Hillman  has  a  minute  to  visit  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, the  meetings  composing  it,  and  the  families 

composing  Monthly  Meeting.    Thus  after  a 

long  season  of  drought,  it  appears  as  if  the  herit- 
age might  be  again  watered ;  but  whether  or  not 
any  degree  of  fruit  is  the  result  of  this  gracious 
care  of  the  great  Husbandman  from  time  to  time 
extended,  I  am  unable  to  answer.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect,  that  if  such  condescending 
care  is  slighted,  our  condemnation  must  be  in  pro- 
portion ;  and  if  we  are  finally  lost,  the  blame  must 
rest  with  ourselves. 

"  We  were  glad  to  hear  that  thou  wast  better. 
The  dispensations  of  Providence  are  past  the  reach 
of  our  limited  vision ;  and  when  under  the  pressure 
of  affliction,  it  becomes  us  best  to  seek  after  the 
spirit  of  patieut  resignation,  believing  that  if  our 
own  misconduct  does  not  cause  the  multiplication 
of  privations,  they  will  tend  to  our  ultimate  good. 


There  are  many  inquiries  after  thee  from  thy 
friends  here.  Sympathy  is  a  oordial  drop  in  the 
cup  of  life ;  and  the  fellow-feeling  of  a  friend  a 
choice  treasure." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Original. 

CHANGE. 

Change  I  restless  change  with  nature's  pulse  is  beating — 

Her  great,  unerring,  and  eternal  law, — 
A  vast  creation  is  this  truth  repeating, 

And  from  its  action  life  and  being  draw  I 

The  calm,  clear  brightness  of  the  noontide  glowing, 
Succeeds  the  beauty  of  the  morning  hour; 

The  softer  light  of  evening's  faint  bestowing, 
Fades  in  the  shadow  of  night's  darker  power. 

The  airs  that  fan  the  etherial  brow  of  summer, 
Soon  die  in  autumn's  frost-bespangled  hair, — 

The  proud  old  woods  through  every  sylvan  murmur, 
Whisper  the  changes  Time  has  made  them  bear. 

The  clouds  that  form  the  embattlements  of  heaven, 
Around  the  arch  their  varying  courses  range — 

To  the  bright  army  far  beyond  is  given, 

The  power  of  constant,  never-ending  change. 

Fair  hills  of  earth  have  risen  and  descended — 
Cities  have  sunk  beneath  the  restless  wave — 

Man's  mighty  passions  with  all  nature  blended, 
Through  varying  phases  drift  him  to  the  grave. 

The  heart  hath  changes,  from  its  hour  of  waking 

To  all  the  mystery  of  being,  here, 
To  that  still  time  when  kindred  hearts  seem  breaking, 

In  grieving  sorrow  round  a  burdened  bier. 

Though  ceaseless  dropping  wears  the  rocks  hard  fea- 
tures, 

We  scarce  can  mark  it  as  we  pass  along — 
And  day  by  day  the  impress  on  our  natures, 
We  note  but  little  in  life's  'wildering  throng. 

But  why  should  joys  that  strongly  once  allured  us, 
Have  lost  the  glamour  that  of  old  they  wore? 

And  wherefore  do  we,  through  the  realms  of  Fancy, 
Chase  the  same  phantoms  of  the  brain  no  more? 

Though  brightly  round,  the  wavelets  of  existence 
Have  tossed  the  sparkling  foam  of  pleasure  high, 

From  deeper  waters,  and  the  blue  of  distance, 
We  smile  to  see  them  slowly  melt  and  die. 

A  wail  of  sorrow  breathed  upon  the  dying, 
A  thought  from  lives  inwoven  with  our  own, 

May  rouse  the  spirit  in  dull  bondage  lying, 
And  waken  inward  a  more  thrilling  tone. 

Can  we  not  all  in  glancing  back  discover 
Some  spot  unfaded,  some  remembered  day, 

That  stands  a  milestone  by  the  road  passed  over, 
From  whence  we  bore  an  older  heart  away  ? 

Ah  !  we  are  changing,  surely  changing  ever ; 

We  cannot  linger,  nor  be  still  the  same, 
While  thought  and  reason,  weakness  and  endeavor, 

Show  forth  by  action  in  our  mortal  frame. 

Farther  or  nearer,  still  our  course  is  wending, 
The  change  of  heart  in  God's  almighty  plan, — 

The  new  creation,  where  His  Light  is  sending 
A  ray  of  knowledge  to  the  soul  of  man. 

When  far  across  the  shadowy  vale  is  streaming 
The  glimmering  radiance  of  our  day's  decline, 

Oh  I  may  that  change  so  glorious  and  redeeming, 
Sisters  and  brothers,  be  both  yours  and  mine ! 


Selected. 

ON  PRAYER. 
Through  the  skies  when  the  thunder  is  hurled, 

The  child  to  its  parent  will  flee  ; 
Thus  amidst  the  rebukes  of  the  world, 

I  turn,  O  my  Father,  to  thee. 

In  vain  would  they  bid  me  retire ; 

In  vain  would  they  silence  my  prayer ; 
'Tis  eye-sight,  'tis  life,  I  require; 

I  seek  to  be  snatched  from  despair. 

In  this  valley  of  sorrow  and  strife, 
Prayer  shall  rise  with  my  earliest  breath  ; 

It  shall  mix  in  the  business  of  life, 
And  soften  the  struggles  of  death. 


Selec  Lf 

I  was  often  sorrowfully  concerned  to  observB 
the   nomination  of  Friends  to  Quarterly  I 
Yearly  meetings,  a  disposition  to  make  exci 
Believing  those  meetings  were  established  ui 
the  influence  and  power  of  Divine  Wisdor 
thought  if  there  was  a  proper  attention  to 
guidance  of  the  same,  Friends,  would  be  dire 
in  their  nomination ;  that  the  great  Lord  of 
harvest  would  choose  whom  He  pleased  to 
ploy  in  any  particular  service ;  and  I  thov. 
there  might  be  danger,  in  lightly  and  ha; 
making  excuses,  lest  it  should  be  disobeying 
call  of  the  Most  High.    It  appeared  to  me, 
worldly  concerns  had  too  much  influence ;  thi 
was  considered  whether  it  would  be  conven 
or  not.    Now  I  know  from  my  own  experie 
that  if  an  ear  was  open  to  listen  to  excu 
enough  would  be  presented  against  many  serv 
or  duties,  as  attending  week  day  meetings, 
others,  in  times  of  business.    But  I  saw  or  : 
it  was  safest  and  best  to  have  a  single  eye 
have  only  one  object  in  view,  what  the  Lord 
quired  of  me,  than -.to  look  on  temporal  conce 
whether  it  was  convenient  or  not,  but  sine 
give  up  and  leave  flh^consequence;  and  I 
with  humble  thankfulness  and  gratitude  ackni 
edge,  the  inconveniences  or  losses  I  might  have 
prehended  would  be  the  consequence,  were  chs  ■ 
ed  into  a  comfortable  sense  of  Divine  approbat 
and  an  abundant  reward  of  peace. — John  Spi\ 
ing.  <t 

Errors  Excepted. — According  to  M.  Buck 
statistics  it  would  seem  that  the  proportion  of  ] 
sons  who  misdirect  letters  does  not  greatly  vi 
In  this  country  it  is  certainly  considerable.  I 
ing  the  year  covered  by  the  report  of  the  Pi*  • 
master-General,  the  dead-letter  office  has  had|J 
deal  with  the  enormous  number  of  4,306,{i 
letters,  of  which,  however,  1,500,000  were  cirf ; 
lars  and  gift  and  lottery  advertisements,  direc 
more  or  less  at  random. 

But  not  less  than  a  million  letters  were  mail  I. 
during  the  year,  without  signatures,  and  mujt 
rected,  or  so  badly  directed  that  the  address  : 
totally  unintelligible.     These  were   destroy!  ji 
More  than  a  million  and  a  half  others — 1,611,(|  , 
— were  restored  to  their  writers  by  the  care  of  I 
dead-letter  office.    Thus  it  seems  that  at  least  ( 
and  a  half  millions  of  mistakes  were  made,  in 
operation  which  one  would  think  likely  to  en  I 
the  sufficient  care  of  the  writer,  the  addressing  j 
a  letter. 

Twenty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sis 
five  of  these  misdirected  letters  contained  moi|  , 
to  the  amount  of  $138,365;  13,770  others  o  J  T 
tained  small  sums  of  less  than  a  dollar  eac  I 
21,262  contained  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  dee  ij 
&c,  to  the  value  of  over  five  millions  of  dolla  | 
and  over  49,000  contained  photographs,  jewel  I 
&c.  5,469  persons  made  written  applications 
lost  letters,  and  1,110  letters  so  applied  for  w<  i  ■ 
found  and  returned. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  that  in  the  yt  , 
covered  by  the  report,  278  letters  reached  tjj 
dead-letter  office  for  every  33,000  letters  maile  I 
one  letter  misdirected  or  illegibly  directed  : 
every  119  mailed.    In  1859  the  proportion  v  J 
much  greater,  381  dead-letters  in  every  33,00  j 
and  the  proportion  of  errors  has  decreased  eve  j 
year  since.  a 

It  is  surely  a  curious  proof  of  our  liability 
error,  that  in  an  operation  conducted  natura  I 
with  great  care,  and  always  thought  of  considi 
able  importance  at  the  moment,  so  prodigious 
number  of  errors  should  be  committed  that  th 
amount  to  millions  every  year.    If  a  man  mig 
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)0se  himself  to  have  done  with  exactness  any 
thing,  it  would  be  the  right  directing  of  a 
jr.  Yet  one  letter  in  one  hundred  and  nine- 
mailed  last  year  was  so  faultily  sent  that  it 
ight  up  only  in  the  dead-letter  office. — E. 


Selected. 

.t  Sheffield,  on  the  11th  of  3d  month',  John 
iberton  makes  the  following  remarks  : 
riends  were  exhorted  to  seek  and  know  the 
\  for  themselves,  and  to  depend  and  wait  on 
i ;  which,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  is  much  want- 
in  many  places,  both  among  preachers  and 
r  members;  an  itching  ear  being  in  the 
ir  to  hear  something  to  divert  and  please,  and 
he  former  a  desire  to  speak,  that  the  people 
ht  not  be  scattered ;  which  is  for  want  of  self 
g  thoroughly  mortified  and  slain,  and  from 
ilging  a  foolish  pity.  Oh,  may  I,  if  it  should 
ge-  the  Lord  to  qualify  me  to  preach  the  gos- 
jf  peace  and  glad  tidings,  be  preserved  from 
g  forth  without  the  true  motion,  and  speak- 
from  former  experience,  without  a  renewed 
ification,  and  witnessing  Him  who  is  the 
guide,  to  put  forth  ;  that  God  may  be  glori- 
his  people  edified,  and  he  that  ministers  be 
tshed  and  have  the  answer  of  peace. — 
nds'  Library. 

 ♦  ♦  

From  "  The  Naturalist  in  British  Columbia." 

The  Dentalium,  or  Money-shell, 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Den- 
im, or  Money-shell,  is  used  as  an  article  of 
ency  by  the  native  tribes  of  North-west  Amer- 

genus  of  univalve  shells,  principally  worthy 
smark  for  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  suscep- 
ity  of  taking  a  high  polish,  and  usually  des- 
ted  cowries,  has  long  been  used  as  a  medium 
irrency.  The  animal  living  in  the  shell  is  a 
Bropodous  mollusc,  and  the  money-shell  be- 
s  to  a  species  well  known  in  commerce  as  the 
rea  moneta,  or  money  cowrie.  This  shell  is 
money,  the  current  coin  in  use  by  the  natives 
Bengal,  Siam,  and  various  parts  of  Africa, 
grand  supply  comes  from  the  African  coast, 
re  the  shells  are  collected  by  the  negresses 
exported  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  Just 
le  cowrie  is  used  in  other  parts  of  the  w.orld 
oney,  so  the  dentalium,  in  North-west  Amer- 
is  applied  to  a  similar  purpose, 
he  form  of  the  shell,  as  its  name  at  once  sug- 
3,  is  tooth-shaped  ;  but  the  tooth,  the  resem- 
ce  to  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name,  is 
long  holding  or  canine  tooth  of  a  carnivorous 
imal :  the  holding-fang  of  the  dog  may  be  cited 
familiar  illustration.  The  tenant  of  the  shell 
□gs  to  the  family  Dentaliada3. 
he  shell  has  an  orifice  at  both  ends,  and  the 
lal  inhabiting  it  is  attached  to  its  calcareous 
ie  near  the  smaller  opening.  Byes  it  has 
i,  nor  any  long  tentacles  or  fishing-arms, 
ie  food  of  these  molluscs  appears  to  be  strictly 
l  animal  character.  Living,  as  I  shall  further 
splain,  in  the  sand,  they  wage  war  on  and 
inually  devour  small  bivalves,  foraminifera  or 
small  marine  zoophyte  that  an  unlucky  des- 
may  chance  to  wash  within  reach  of  these 
larine  cannibals. 

ie  habit  of  the  animal  is  to  burrow  in  the 
,  the  small  end  of  the  shell  being  invariably 
iwards,  to  live  in  water  from  four  to  eight 
ims  in  depth,  and  always  to  choose  a  sheltered 
our  or  arm  of  the  sea  as  its  haunt.  The 

end  of  the  shell  placed  close  to  the  surface 
e  sand,  allows  the  animal  free  scope  to  seize 

any  unsuspicious  wanderer  that  prowls  near 


The  intrinsic  value  of  the  shell,  as  an  article  of 
barter,  entirely  depends  upon  its  length ;  and  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  shell  when  procured 
shall  figuratively  speaking,  represent  a  sovereign 
or  a  shilling,  is  calculated  by  the  Indians  in  this 
way : — If  twenty-five  shells  placed  end  to  end 
measure  a  fathom  or  six  feet  in  length,  these 
twenty-five  shells,  when  strung  together  side  by 
side,  are  called  a  hi-qua.  The  squaws  string 
them  very  neatly.  A  small  bit  of  dried  sinew, 
taken  from  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  rein- 
deer (here  called  the  caribou),  is  passed  through 
the  shell,  there  being,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
hole  at  each  end.  Tbese  transverse  pieces  of  lig- 
ament are  made  securely  fast  to  two  lateral  or 
side-cords,  which  side-cords  are  fastened  together 
at  each  end ;  so  that  the  string  of  shells,  when 
complete,  is  like  a  ribbon  made  of  holding-teeth. 
The  string  is  generally  ornamented  most  elabo- 
rately with  fragments  of  nacre  from  the  haliotis 
shell,  and  tufts  of  dry  wool  taken  from  the  moun- 
tain-goat (Capra  americana). 

The  short,  broken,  and  inferior  shells  are  strung 
together  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  various 
lengths,  and  represent  shillings  or  pence,  as  the 
string  is  either  long  or  short,  or  the  shells  defec- 
tive. All  inferior  strings,  irrespective  of  either 
length  or  quality,  are  called  kop-kops.  The  hi- 
qua  represents  the  sovereign,  the  highest  standard 
of  currency,  and,  as  a  rule,  would  purchase  one 
male  or  two  female  slaves.  The  value  of  the 
slave,  estimating  it  by  the  sum  paid  in  blankets 
for  a  slave  at  the  present  day,  would  be  about  50?. 
sterling.  Forty  kop-kops  equal  a  hi-qua  in  value, 
but  various  small  bargains  are  made,  and  small 
debts  paid,  with  kop-kops  only,  just  as  we  pay 
away  shillings,  or  lesser  coin. 

Since  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  estab- 
lished trading  stations  along  the  coast,  at  the 
north  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  on  the  main 
rivers  inland,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  blankets  and  beaver  skins  have  be- 
come money,  so  to  speak,  and  the  medium  of 
exchange.  If  you  bargain  with  an  Indian  in  the 
interior  to  do  any  service,  you  agree  to  give  him 
so  many  skins,  either  per  diem,  or  as  a  fixed  price 
for  the  work  that  is  to  be  done ;  but  in  making 
this  agreement,  it  is  not  understood  that  the  em- 
ployer must  really  pay  so  many  beaver  skins. 
What  is  meant  is  this — that  the  Indian  gets  an 
order  from  you  on  the  trading-post  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  for  goods  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  beaver-skins  you  contract  to  pay  him. 

But  in  early  days,  ere  the  red  and  white  men 
knew  each  other,  the  dentalium  was  the  only 
currency  in  use.  It  is  quite  clear,  and  also  a  very 
curious  fact,  that  the  hi-qua  and  kop-kop  were 
known  and  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  interior  at 
some  distant  period,  although  no  trace  of  their 
use,  or  knowledge  of  the  shell,  exists  among  them 
at  present;  for  in  digging  out  some  flint  imple- 
ments, stone  beads,  and  other  things  I  need  not 
here  enumerate,  from  the  drift,  I  found  numbers  of 
dentaliums  and  round  buttons  made  of  the  Haliotis 
nacre.  The  distance  from  the  nearest  seaboard 
was  about  a  thousand  miles,  and  the  language 
spoken  by  these  inland  Indians  quite  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Indians  on  the  coast.  But  as  I 
have  more  to  say  about  the  various  tribes  occupy- 
ing North-west  America,  I  shall  here  only  explain 
the  system  adopted  by  the  Indians  to  capture  the 
money  shells. 

An  Indian  when  shell-fishing  arms  himself 
with  a  long  spear,  the  haft  of  which  is  light  deal ; 
to  the  end  of  it  is  fastened  a  strip  of  wood  placed 
transversely,  but  driven  full  of  teeth  made  of 
bone ;  the  whole  affair  resembles  a  long  comb 
affixed  to  the  end  of  a  stick  with  the  teeth  very 


wide  apart.  A  squaw  sits  in  the  stern  of  the 
canoe,  and  paddles  it  slowly  along,  whilst  the  In- 
dian with  the  spear  stands  in  the  bow.  He  stabs 
this  comblike  affair  into  the  sand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  after  giving  two  or  three  prods 
draws  it  up  to  look  at  it:  if  he  has  been  success- 
ful, perhaps  four  or  five  money-shells  have  been 
impaled  on  the  teeth  of  the  spear.  It  is  a  very 
ingenious  mode  of  procuring  them,  for  it  would 
be  quite  impracticable  either  to  dredge  or  net 
them  out;  and  they  are  never,  as  far  as  I  know, 
found  between  tide-marks. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Without  Holiness  no  Man  shall  See  the  Lord." 

According  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  disobedience 
to  the  Divine  command,  brought  sin  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  for  death  was  "  the  wages 
of  sin"  in  the  first  place,  and  ever  will  be.  And 
this  death  has  passed  upon  all,  "  for  all  have 
sinned."  Sin  and  death  caused  the  separation 
between  man  and  God,  the  fountain  of  life  and 
purity.  And  man  was  shut  out  from  the  tree  of 
life,  and  from  the  sacred  enclosure  and  paradise  of 
God.  A  flaming  sword  was  then  placed  to  keep 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  so  that  man  in  his  sin- 
ful condition,  which  he  had  now  inherited,  could 
not  partake  of  it  and  live.  But  life  and  immor- 
tality are  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.  And 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments,* 
that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and 
may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city." 
And  the  promise  is,  "  to  him  that  overcometh  will 
I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  paradise  of  God." 

Here,  then,  is  a  way  in  mercy  provided  for  our 
escape  from  the  present  wrath,  and  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  And  it  is  by  doing  His  commandments, 
(not  our  own,  nor  the  commandments  of  men  ; 
neither  is  it  by  hearing  only,  but  by  doing  his 
commandments,)  until  a  complete  victory  is  ob- 
tained, and  an  overcoming  is  experienced,  over 
all  the  evil  propensities  which  pertain  to  the  fallen 
nature,  or  to  the  first  Adam,  which  is  of  the  earth, 
and  is  "  earthy." 

We  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  and 
shall  so  remain,  until  that  wrathful  nature  is  over- 
come. 

The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  abundantly  work, 
and  that  which  "  now  letteth,  will  let,  until  it 
be  taken  out  of  the  way."  That  which  caused 
the  separation  between  man  and  his  Maker,  must 
be  removed,  before  we  can  ever  regain  that  bliss- 
ful state  from  which  we  have  fallen,  and  enter 
again  in  full  communion  with  our  heavenly  Lord. 

In  order  for  this,  we  must  pass  (spiritually) 
under  the  cleansing  and  separating  operation  of 
that  flaming  sword,  which  turns  every  ivay  upon 
the  transgressing  nature  within,  and  destroys  it 
all.  For  nothing  impure  or  unholy  can  ever  enter 
the  heavenly  enclosure.  "  But  to  him  that  over- 
cometh," &c.  Those  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of 
life — to  Christ,^the  bread  of  life.  And  he  that 
eateth  of  this  spiritual  and  heavenly  bread,  we  are 
told,  shall  live  forever. 

In  overcoming,  we  have  need  to  "  take  unto  us 
the  whole  armor  of  God."  And  "above  all,  the 
shield  of  faith,  whereby  we  shall  be  able  to  quench 
all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked."  The  weapons 
of  our  warfare  will  then  be  far  from  carnal ;  they 
will  be  spiritual;  and  hence  "  mighty,  through 
God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds"  of  sin 
and  Satan;  first  in  ourselves,  and  then  in  those 
around  us  whereunto  we  are  called.  Until  this 
overcoming  is  experienced,  we  should  not  only 


*  Not  the  outward  Jewish  commandments,  but  the 
inward  and  spiritual  commandments  to  christians. 
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fight  the  enemy  of  our  souls,  but  we  should  learn 
to  wrestle  and  fight  in  a  way  that  we  can  over- 
come. For  if  we  fight  him  in  our  own  strength, 
he  still  overcomes  us.  While  self  remains  alive 
in  us,  Satan  still  has  ground  to  work  upon. 

We  may  fight  and  war,  and  yet  have  not,  be- 
cause we  ask  not ;  and  we  may  ask  and  receive 
not,  because  we  ask  amiss.  (James  iv.  2,  3.)  So 
while  we  are  striving  "  to'enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate,"  we  must  strive  under  the  influence  of  the 
right  spirit.  For  it  is  said  that  "  many  will  seek 
to  enter  in  and  shall  not  be  able."  And  Christ 
says,  in  another  place,  "  Many  will  say  unto  me 
in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied 
in  thy  name?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out 
devils?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful 
works?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I 
never  knew  you  :  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work 
iniquity."  (Matt.  vii.  22,  23.)  Here  appears  to 
have  been  workers  ;  and  even  those  who  thought 
they  had  done  many  wonderful  works  ;  casting 
out  devils  in  his  name,  &c,  but  in  it  all,  they 
were  not  known  by  Him  whom  they  professed  to 
serve. 

"  Be  not  deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked ;  for 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  corruption  ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit, 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  (Gal.  vi 
7,  8.)  The  living  God,  dwells  iu  living  temples 
only.  And  it  is  the  living  only,  who  livingly 
proclaim  of  his  goodness.  The  dead  cannot  praise 
him.  They  may  speak  of  him  from  the  letter,  but 
the  letter  cannot  give  life.  "  The  world'^by  wis- 
dom knows  not  God." 

The  intellectual  wit  and  smartness  which  seem 
increasingly  to  abound  in  the  present  day,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  that  spiritual  intelligence 
which  at  times  is  eminently  granted  to  the  hum- 
ble, prayerful  christian  believer.  The  one  is  from 
the  earth,  and  is  earthly ;  the  other  is  from  heaven, 
and  is  heavenly.  And  as  a  stream  cannot  rise 
higher  than  its  fountain,  so  this  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  with  all  its  boasted  eloquence,  can  never 
raise  the  soul  to  God. 

God  is  light  and  life,  and  unchangable.  And 
we  must  be  changed  from  darkness  and  death, 
into  his  likeness  again,  before  we  can  be  fully  re- 
conciled to  him.  And  nothing  can  produce  this 
change,  but  the  Spirit  and  power  of  Christ,  or 
the  grace  of  God  operating  on  the  willing  and 
obedient  heart.  D.  H. 

Lotus,  fnd.,  First  month,  1868. 


Cost  of  Armed  Peace. 

Europe  is  now  one  vast  camp,  and  swarms  with 
an  expensive  soldiery  from  the  Ural  mountains 
to  the  capes  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  inlets  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Not  one  nation  has  full  confi- 
dence in  the  friendship  of  any  other.  If  there  is 
a  State  in  Europe  which,  from  its  position,  the 
character  of  its  military  geography,  the  strength 
of  its  natural  and  artificial  obstacles,  ought  to 
feel  the  intense  satisfaction  of  complete  security, 
it  is  France.  Combined  Europe  would  find  it  al- 
most hopeless  to  assail  her;  yet  she  thirsts  for 
more  soldiers,  more  armaments,  more  fortresses, 
and  her  action  abroad  stirs  up  doubt,  apprehen- 
sion, and,  of  course,  counter  armaments.  If 
France  would  sit  still,  and  mind  her  own  affairs, 
her  present  host  of  soldiers  would  more  than 
suffice  her  needs.  At  this  moment  she  can  put 
in  the  field  five  armies,  each  a  hundred  thousand 
strong;  but  a  defensive  attitude  does  not  please 
her,  and  so  her  government  demands  the  means 
of  putting  seven  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
field.  Prussia,  struggling  to  maintain  her  new 
gains,  and  found  a  real  German  Empire,  is  actu- 


ally  laying  hands  upon  every  effective  male  within 
her  reach,  moved  thereto,  partly  by  the  influence 
of  custom,  but  chiefly  by  dread  of  a  coalition. 
Russia  is  fanning  the  fires  of  insurrection  all 
through  the  East,  and  swelling  to  their  full  limit 
the  enormous  armies  she  has  on  foot.  Even  Italy, 
all  but  bankrupt,  chin-deep  in  deficits,  maintains 
a  public  force;  and  Belgium,  although  styled 
neutral,  in  the  language  of  diplomacy,  feels  bound 
to  array  scores  of  thousands  more  than  she  would 
need  were  it  is  certain  her  neutrality  would  be 
respected.  Austria  trembles  at  every  breath, 
runs  forth  to  seek  strange  alliances,  and  spends 
on  soldiering  sums  disproportioned  to  her  means. 
When  the  cost  of  an  armed  peace  is  draining 
every  exchequer,  it  is  not  surprising  that  capital 
should  shrink  back  at  the  mere  mention  of  loans. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
military  peace  establishment  of  Europe  consists 
of  2,800,000  men,  while  the  war  establishment 
rises  to  the  awful  total  of  5,000,000.  The  cost 
of  the  peace  array  of  the  European  States  does 
not  fall  far  short  of  £80,000,000  annually.  Aus- 
tria keeps  on  foot  permanently  278,137  men,  at 
a  charge  of  £8,876,300 ;  Spain  expends  £4,200,- 
000  upon  234,426  men ;  France  maintains  404, 
000  men  under  arms,  and  pays  £14,000,000  for 
the  luxury  (?)  Italy,  out  of  her  well-drained  treas- 
ury, devotes  £6,603,444  to  an  army  222,321 
strong;  the  peace  establishment  of  North  Ger- 
many cannot  now  fall  short  of  300,000  men,  nor 
the  cost  fall  much  below  £8,000,000.  The  huge 
Russian  levy  of  800,000  men  extracts  from  the 
national  chest  £15,250,000 ;  while  dur  own  regu- 
lars, militia,  and  volunteers,  are  maintained  for 
the  trifling  sum  of  £14,569,279.  These  are  the 
principal  items  in  the  dread  account,  and  the 
smaller  States  complete  the  full  tale.  Eight  na- 
tions spend  on  their  soldiers  and  establishments 
£72,000,000.  These  sums  represent  the  annual 
rate  at  which  we  insure  an  uncertain  peace — a 
peace  interrupted  by  three  great  wars  in  fifteen 
years,  and  now  in  extreme  peril  of  a  wholesale 
breaking  up.  But  all  this  does  not  represent  the 
total  cost  of  the  warlike  machinery.  Five  States 
— Austria,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Italy — 
employ,  in  addition,  213,887  men  for  sea  service, 
and  spend  upwards  of  seventeen  millions  on  their 
navies.  Including  Russia  and  the  smaller 
States,  the  total  expenditure  for  military  and 
naval  purposes  in  Europe  is  not  less  than  £100,- 
000,000  per  annum.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
when  this  vast  outlay  has  been  made,  Europe  is 
not  one  whit  more  certain  of  tranquillity,  nor  is 
any  one  of  the  several  States  assured  that  it  will 
not  have  to  fight  for  its  life.  That  constitutes 
the  "  irony  of  the  situation." 

But  when  we  have  summed  up  the  actual  cost 
of  this  array  by  sea  and  land,  the  total  still  falls 
short  of  the  enormous  penalty  levied  upon  the  na- 
tions. Who  can  truly  estimate  the  additional 
loss  arising  from  the  forced  abstinence  of  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  men  in  the  prime  and  vigor 
of  life  from  reproductive  labor.  Suppose  we  es- 
timate their  probable  earnings,  if  employed,  at 
only  one  shilling  per  diem,  the  total  loss  per  week 
of  six  days  is  no  less  than  £750,000,  or  £39,000,- 
000  per  annum.  To  this  we  should  add  the 
difference  between  their  wages  and  the  value  of 
tbeir  productions,  and,  if  we  only  double  it,  the 
total  exceeds  the  whole  revenue  of  France.  If 
we  were  to  set  down  £200,000,000  a-year,  as  the 
total  loss  to  Europe  in  hard  cash,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  compulsory  abstinence  from  labor, 
we  should  not  be  far  wrong,  especially  if  we  in- 
clude the  evil  effect  of  insecurity  upon  enterprise 


that  capital  should  be  withheld  even  when 
abounds.  Here  is  the  French  Emperor  propos 
an  elaborate  plan  for  the  spending  of  £8,000,0 
upon  parish  roads,  to  be  spent  in  ten  years,  i 
be  repaid  in  ever  so  many  more;  yet,  the  ot 
day,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  spend,  it  was  s; 
£6,000,000,  in  less  than  ten  weeks,  upon  warl 
preparations,  having  for  their  object  the  evict 
of  Prussia  from  Luxemburg.  Russia  stands 
much  in  need  of  roads  and  railways  as  Spa 
yet  behold  her  expenditure  on  warlike  agenc: 
Prussia  wishes  to  consolidate  her  power;  and  b 
Prussia  and  Austria  desire  to  conciliate  their  p 
pie,  and  seem  to  think  huge  levies  of  men  t 
money  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
in  view. 

The  French  Revolution  bequeathed  to  gove 
ments  the  fatal  legacy  of  the  conscription.  T 
ready  method  of  raising  large  armies  was  speed 
adopted,  and  one  great  obstacle  of  carrying 
war  was  removed — the  difficulty  of  seizing 
men.  Except  in  moments  of  national  passi 
no  government  could  raise  and  pay  for  huge 
mies  by  voluntary  enlistment.  But  now  Prue 
has  shown  that  a  strong  executive  need  only  c 
sider  the  effective  male  population  the  limit 
military  enrolments.  While  the  system  of  cc 
scription  exists,  all  proposals  for  disarming  i 
absurd  delusions,  since  a  State,  under  that  syste 
may  keep  comparatively  few  men  under  an 
and  yet  be  able  to  lay  its  hands  on  triple  tj 
number.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  may  be  said  : 
conscription  ;  but  it  is  not  the  least  effective  agi 
in  augmenting  the  vast  charges  of  an 
peace. — Economist. 

True  Repentance. — I  recollect  hearing  or  rei 
ing  of  a  zealous,  pious  parish  minister  who,  d 
ring  a  twenty  years'  residence  in  his  parish,  ke 
a  regular  account  of  the  number  of  sick  perso 
he  visited  during  this  period.    The  parish  w 
thickly  populated,  and  of  course,  during  his  rei 
dence  many  of  his  parishioners  were  carried 
their  graves.    A  considerable  number,  howevf 
recovered,  and,  amongst  these,  two  thousand  wb 
in  immediate  prospect  of  death,  gave  those  ei 
dences  of  a  change  of  heart  which  in  the  j ad) 
ment  of  charity  would  connect  with  everlastii 
salvation,  supposing  them  to  have  died  under  tl 
circumstances  referred  to.    As,  however,  the  tn 
is  best  known  by  its  fruits,  the  sincerity  of  the 
sick-bed  repentances  was  yet  to  be  tried  and  i  I 
the   promises  and   vows  thus   made  to  be  flip 
filled.    Now  out  of  these  two  thousand  person  I 
two,  and  only  two — allow  me  to  repeat  it,  "<wjl 
and  only  two" — by  their  future  lives  proved  tbi! 
their  repentance  was  sincere,  and  their  couvejj 
sion  genuine.    Nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-eigl  k" 
returned  to  their  former  carelessness,  indifferenc  I, 
and  sinfulness,  and  thus  showed  how  little  thi 
repentence  is  to  be  depended  upon  which 
merely  extorted  by  the  rack  of  nature,  or  foroi 
by  the  fear  of  future  punishment. — Late  Pap* 


A  Visit  to  the  Great  Glacier  of  New  Zealc 
— An  English  paper  has  an  account  of  a  via 
paid  recently  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  Geok>£ 
cal  Department  to  the  great  glacier  on  the  we 
side  of  Mount  Cook.  The  foot  of  the  glacie 
which  is  but  thirteen  miles  from  the  sea,  is  1,90 
feet  wide.  Neither  the  glacier  nor  the  inimens 
field  of  snow  which  feeds  it  is  visible  from  th» 
river  until  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  wbe: 
the  stupenduous  mass  of  snow  and  ice  at  one 


breaks  upon  the  view.    Below  the  glacier  a  re 
cent  moraine  extends  for  several  hundred  yards 
No  wonder  that  governments  require  loans,  [Consisting  of  debris  of  the  rook,  twenty  feet  deep 
that  nations  should  vegetate  for  want  of  railways,  underlaid  by  ice  and  snow,  through  which  con 
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rable  streams  of  water  run,  which  are  ren- 
d  visible  in  round  holes,  caused  by  the  giv- 
way  of  the  ice  and  by  cracks  in  the  surface, 
the  southern  side  there  has  recently  been  a 
t  fracture  of  the  ice  and  breach  of  the  rock, 
jh  had  fallen  in  immense  masses.  The  party 
nded  on  the  northern  side,  where  the  snow 
je  formed  rounded  hills,  undisturbed  by  any 
ks  or  fissures.  The  glacial  matter  is  porous, 
presents  tolerable  footing  ;  it  is  of  a  gray 
•,  full  of  small  dirt,  with  occasional  stones, 
ih  had  evidently  fallen  from  the  surrounding 

he  great  peculiarity  of  this  glacier  is  not  only 
mmense  size,  but  the  consequent  fact  of  its 
nding  to  so  low  a  level — 640  feet  above  the 
level — instead  of  ending,  as  is  usually  the 
at  an  altitude  of  some  3,000  or  4,000  feet, 
to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  among  Al- 
vegetation.    Here  the  green  bush  extends 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  glacier,  on  the 
»  sides  of  the  range  in  which  the  glacier  has 
he  deep  narrow  gorge.    Not  a  single  Alpine 
;  rewarded  the  research  of  the  party,  and  the 
ierature  on  the  glacier  was  scarcely  below 
on  the  flat  below.    With  some  ceremony 
party  named  it  the  Victoria  Glacier.  The 
it  of  the  peak  of  Mount  Cook  is  found  to  be 
32  feet. — Late  Paper. 

rimal  Life. — One  of  the  striking  facts  per- 
□g  to  animal  life,  and  one  which  every  tiller 
e  soil  has  noticed,  whether  as  a  gardener,  an 
irdist,  or  more  general  farmer,  is  the  great 
iplicity  of  animal  life  seen  in  one  season, 
an  almost  extinction  the  next  year.  The 
1866  was  remarkable  for  the  great  numbers 
d  squirrels  in  Maine  and  other  New  England 
s.  They  abounded  every  where.  Every 
;  had  its  squirrels,  and  every  fence  had  them 
cupants.  Last  year  we  did  not  see  one. 
866  the  caterpillars  covered  the  apple  trees 
their  nests.  Last  year  we  saw  but  a  single 
Thus,  by  a  wise  provision  of  an  all  ruling 
idence,  these  pests,  which,  if  allowed  to  in- 
e  from  year  to  year  unchecked,  would  prove 
estruction  of  every  plant,  like  the  waves  of 
3a  are  bidden  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and 
rther." — Maine  Farmer. 


ere  is  no  Christianity  without  humility. 
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ere  need  be  no  stronger  evidence  how  com- 
y  man's  appetites  may  obtain  the  mastery 
bis  reason  and  his  intellectual  morality,  while 
11  thinks  himself  free  to  act,  and  capable  to 
ain  his  good  character  and  social  standing, 
the  habit  indulged  by  a  very  large  portion  of 
nlightened  community,  of  using  some  kind 
er  of  alcoholic  drink.  Notwithstanding  the 
al  acknowledgment  of  the  evil  consequences 
emperance,  and  their  continual  exhibition  to 
!  view,  the  rapid  demoralization  it  produces, 
he  certainty  with  which  it  undermines  the 
i  of  those  who  are  betrayed  into  it ;  although 
mplaint  is  never  stilled  against  the  enormous 
hich  it  imposes  on  all  classes  of  the  commu 
directly  or  indirectly,  yet  dram  drinking 
ues  to  be  practised  by  millions,  secretly  or 
apenly,  and  is  tolerated  by  all  as  an  evil  for 
the  wit  of  man  has  not  yet  discovered  a 
y  that  the  public  will  allow  to  be  long  ap- 


Man's  appetites  and  evil  propensities  are  born 
and  bred  with  him,  and  flesh  and  blood  have  a 
stronger  affinity  for  them  than  for  any  other  rela- 
tions whatever.  Reason  may  essay  to  lay  down 
rules  for  their  government,  but  however  admir- 
ably deduced  from  admitted  truths,  and  nicely 
adapted  to  guide  the  judgment,  while  self  retains 
its  power,  they  are  more  likely  to  become  subser- 
vient to  the  feelings  they  ought  to  restrain,  than 
to  urge  the  self-denying  course  of  virtue.  The 
history  of  the  many  attempts  made  to  eradicate 
the  sin  and  evils  of  dramdrinking,  strikingly  illus- 
trate the  impossibility  of  securing  any  great  moral 
reform,  by  other  means  than  the  influence  of  vital 
religion  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  enlightening 
them  to  see  the  evil  to  which  they  are  prone, 
bringing  them  to  feel  the  duty  to  restrain  their 
natural  propensities,  and  by  a  superhuman  agency, 
enabling  them  to  perform  that  duty. 

For  many  years  the  press  has  been  largely  em- 
ployed in  carrying  information  relative  to  the 
wickedness  and  wretchedness  of  intemperance 
into  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  in  urging  on  the 
rich  and  the  intelligent  the  obligation  to  give  the 
powerful  aid  of  their  example  in  rooting  out  the 
vile  custom  of  taking  strong  drink.  Books  have 
been  written  in  various  styles  and  widely  diffused, 
the  newspapers  have  teemed  with  cogent  facts  and 
reasoning,  exhibiting  to  the  view  of  all,  the  viru- 
lent power  of  this  monster  vice  to  destroy  domes- 
tic peace,  to  substitute  haggard  want  for  plentiful 
industry,  to  corrupt  the  morals,  to  undermine  all 
that  is  lovely  and  amiable,  to  drag  its  victims 
down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  depravity  and  crime, 
and  finally  to  consign  them  to  premature  graves. 
Lecturers  have  traversed  the  country  striving  by 
fluent  discourses  and  graphic  descriptions,  to  act 
on  the  feelings  of  their  hearers,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  give  a  pledge  of  abstinence,  and  repeat- 
edly a  "  temperance  reformation"  has  been  inau- 
gurated and  stimulated,  until  it  has  appeared  to 
run  through  whole  sections  of  the  community 
almost  like  an  epidemic,  rejoicing  many  good  men 
with  the  hope  that  the  people  had  really  become 
convinced  of  their  folly,  and  were  resolved  to  es- 
cape from  its  ignominious  punishment.  Legisla- 
tive interference  has  been  invoked,  and  in  a  few 
instances  State  governments  have  attempted  to 
exterminate  the  denounced  mischief  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law. 

Much  good  has  doubtless  resulted  from  all  these 
efforts,  and  the  christian  philanthropist  can  rejoice 
in  their  continuance  and  their  extension.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  with  sorrow,  that 
although  they  may  have  been  blessed  in  individual 
instances,  they  have  failed  to  reach  the  root  of 
the  evil.  Some  noxious  weeds  have  been  plucked 
up,  but  good  seed  has  not  taken  their  place.  The 
means  used  have  failed  to  bring  the  hearts  of  the 
people  under  the  power  of  religion,  by  which  alone 
a  true  sense  of  the  vileness  and  wickedness  of  the 
habit  of  using  spirituous  liquors  as  a  drink  can  bo 
called  forth,  and  a  conscientious  scruple  against 
indulging  in  it  be  produced  and  kept  alive  in  the 
heart.  "  Who  can  understand  his  errors  '(  Cleanse 
Thou  me  from  secret  faults  :  keep  back  thy  ser- 
vant from  presumptous  sins."  Hence  when  the 
artificial  excitement  has  cooled,  and  the  natural 
reaction  takes  place,  the  people,  having  been  acted 
on  more  by  sympathy  with  a  popular  agitation 
than  by  conviction  and  repentance  of  wrong,  have 
swung  back  almost  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
drunkenness  and  debauchery  have  appeared  to 
abound  more  than  before  the  pledges  to  abstain 
were  asked  or  given. 

The  late  war  was  a  powerful  agency  in  promo- 
ting intemperance,  and  we  are  now  witnessing 
among  its  deleterious  effects,  a  grievous  deteriora- 


tion in  the  moral  character  of  the  people.  The 
developments  made  at  Washington  within  the 
last  two  months  by  the  Congressional  Committee 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  frauds  committed 
on  the  revenue,  in  the  tax  to  be  collected  on 
whiskey,  as  well  as  the  statements  made  by  the 
Commissioners  and  others,  make  a  deplorable  ex- 
hibit of  the  power  exercised  by  the  dealers  in 
that  article;  showing  how  greatly  they  influence 
legislation  ;  direct  and  profit  by  official  patronage, 
and  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  find  persons 
willing  to  hold  the  offices  of  inspector  or  col- 
lectors of  this  tax,  who  are  proof  against  the 
bribery  and  corruption  resorted  to  by  distillers, 
liquor  dealers  and  dramsellers.  It  seems  as  though 
the  whiskey  interest  aims  at,  and  often  succeeds 
in  governing  the  whole  country.  It  holds  the 
powerful  lever  of  enormous  wealth  in  its  hands, 
which  it  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  use  for  securing 
license  to  carry  on  unhampered,  and  extend  uu- 
limitedly  its  direful  trade,  involving  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bodies — and  may  we  not  say — the 
souls  of  men. 

It  is  said  that  vices,  like  wild  beasts,  grow  fond 
of  those  who  feed  them.  Hence — confident  of  the 
support  of  the  thousands  who  resort  to  them  for  the 
stimulus  of  alcohol,  and  of  most  of  the  politicians 
of  all  parties,  who  pander  to  their  wishes  in  order 
to  enlist  their  services  in  the  frequently  recurring 
electioneering  campaigns — these  venders  of  liquid 
poison  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  laws  were  passed  a  year  ago  which 
they  consider  inimical  to  their  business,  have  not 
hesitated  to  declare  publicly  that  all  such  laws 
shall  be  wiped  from  the  statute  books,  and  that 
they  will  not  permit  any  interference  that  is  likely 
to  curtail  their  sales.  As  the  class  of  men  which 
is  most  helplessly  under  the  influence  of  the 
keepers  of  taverns  and  grogshops,  often  hold  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  two  great  political 
parties,  politicians,  as  has  been  observed,  are  ready 
to  purchase  their  support  and  votes,  by  complying 
with  their  demands,  though  thereby  they  betray 
the  moral  and  material  interests  of  their  other 
constituents. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  in  many  parts  of  our 
country  distillers,  whiskey-dealers  and  dram- 
drinkers  hold  the  reins  of  the  government,  and 
shape  all  laws  that  are  deemed  uecessary  to  pro- 
mote their  own  interest  and  purposes.  While 
slavery  was  cherished  cotton  was  king,  but  cot- 
ton has  been  dethroned  and  whiskey  bids  fair  to 
mount  the  throne,  and  unless  there  shall  be  a  more 
vigorous  resistance  to  its  encroachments,  subject 
the  people  to  its  behests.  In  the  three  States 
named,  the  initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
legislatures;  bills  for  repealing  the  laws  restricting 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  have  beeu  brought 
forward,  and  from  the  tone  of  sentiment  promul- 
gated through  the  daily  press,  we  infer  such 
repeal  will  take  place. 

Although  the  whole  nation  is  oppressed  by 
taxation,  and  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  complain 
that  they  are  unable  to  keep  up  under  the  burden 
thus  imposed  on  them,  yet  it  is  publicly  acknowl- 
edged that  the  tax  on  whiskey  cannot  be  collected  ; 
the  revenue  from  it  is  but  one-fourth  of  what  it 
would  be  if  all  distillers  paid  the  tax  assessed,  and 
sales  are  daily  made  of  it  at  prices  far  below  the  tax 
required  by  the  law.  This  phase  of  the  subject 
presents  an  interesting  problem  for  our  political 
financiers  to  solve,  and  could  a  statesman  be  found 
with  intellect  and  christian  courage  sufficient  to 
throw  open  to  the  light  the  intricate  mazes  of  the 
dark  and  crafty  combination,  that  now  defies  the 
ingenuity  and  power  of  the  co-ordinate  branches 
of  our  government,  and  devise  a  system  by  which 
this  source  of  woe  should  at  least  be  made  to  pay 
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the  price  charged  on  those  who  keep  it  flowing,  he 
would  make  himself  renowned  and  bestow  a  great 
boon  on  the  country. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  report  which  has  been  extensively 
circulated  that  Russia  was  sending  troops  to  the  southern 
frontier  is  untrue.    The  Russian  government,  in  an  offi 
cial  note,  denies  the  rumor. 

The  French  Emperor  has  forbidden  the  publication  of 
Prince  Napoleon's  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs  of  France.  There  is  much  popular 
disappointment  at  this  unexpected  decision  of  the  em- 
peror. The  United  States  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Farragut,  will  remain  at  Toulon  during  the 
rest  of  the  winter.  The  tone  of  the  French  press,  as 
well  as  that  of  Prussia,  is  entirely  peaceful.  Ten  of  the 
Paris  newspapers  have  been  fined  1000  francs  each,  for 
printing  illegal  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Corps 
Legislatiff.  The  French  government  has  issued  an  offi- 
cial note,  announcing  the  new  army  law,  and  arguing 
that,  instead  of  being  a  war  measure,  it  is  a  pledge  of 
continued  peace.  It  is  said  that  a  new  French  loan,  to 
the  amount  of  750,000,000  francs,  will  soon  be  put  in 
the  market.  A  republican  paper  was  put  into  circula- 
tion in  Paris  on  the  24th,  but  the  copies  were  imme- 
diately seized  by  the  police. 

The  Italian  Minister  Menabrea,  has  addressed  a  sharp 
note  to  the  Spanish  government,  called  forth  by  the 
speech  of  Queen  Isabella,  at  the  opening  of  the  Cortes, 
in  which  it  was  announced  that  Spain  was  ready  to  in- 
terfere for  the  defence  of  the  Papal  territory.  Menabrea 
informs  the  Spanish  cabinet  that  Italy  will  not  admit 
the  intervention  of  any  foreign  Power,  save  France,  in 
whose  case  such  intervention  is  allowed  only  by  special 
treaty.  A  bill,  imposing  a  tax  on  incomes,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Italian  Parliament. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Danish  Legislature  has  ap- 
proved the  treaty  for  the  transfer  of  the  Danish  West 
India  Islands  to  the  United  States. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  publishes  a  letter  from  South 
America,  which  says  that  the  communications  of  Presi- 
dent Lopez  at  Humaita  are  secure,  and  the  attempt  of  the 
Allies  to  take  that  fortification  by  seige  is  hopeless.  The 
cholera  has  broken  out  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  specie 
payments  have  been  suspended  in  Montevideo. 

The  Fenian  difficulties  continue.  Lord  Stanley  made 
a  speech  at  Bristol  on  the  23d,  in  which  he  asserted  that 
Ireland  was  never  before  in  a  more  prosperous  condi- 
tion, nor  had  she  ever  been  more  disaffected.  He 
thought  the  proposed  church  reforms  ought  to  go  over 
to  the  next  Parliament,  and  as  to  land  reforms  in  Ireland, 
they  were  out  of  the  question.  George  Francis  Train, 
who  was  arrested  at  Queenstown,  was  liberated  after  a 
short  detention.  Thomas  Simon,  sheriff  of  the  island 
of  Alderney,  has  been  arrested  and  put  in  prison  on  the 
charge  of  being  connected  with  the  Fenian  organization. 
The  latest  dispatches  received  from  Abyssinia  show  that 
the  British  forces  had  yet  made  no  advance  beyond 
Senal'e.  Intelligence  of  the  condition  of  the  British 
captives  bad  been  received  in  camp  at  Senafe.  They 
were  at  Magdala,  alive  and  well,  but  were  carefully 
guarded  to  prevent  their  escape.  It  was  feared  they 
would  be  put  to  death  when  the  king  heard  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  forces.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Abyssinian  king  is  confronted  by  rebels  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  near  his  own  palace. 

The  Spanish  Minister  of  War  ha3  ordered  50,000 
American  rifles. 

A  late  dispatch  from  the  City  of  Mexico  says,  that 
President  Juarez  has  tendered  to  Romero,  late  Minister 
to  Washington,  a  position  in  his  Cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Finance.  It  was  probable  Romero  would  return  to 
Washington  for  a  short  time,  before  entering  upon  his 
new  duties.  A  Mexican  fleet  arrived  before  Campeche 
on  the  19th  of  First  month,  and  disembarked  2000  men, 
who  would  immediately  march  upon  Sisal  to  suppress 
the  revolution.  The  government  of  Mexico  is  about 
forming  an  alliance  with  the  republics  of  Peru,  Chili, 
and  Bolivia. 

Letters  from  Paris  say  the  reports  of  the  Prefects  of 
the  Departments  in  regard  to  the  state  of  French  feeling 
on  the  army  bill,  are  quite  unfavorable.  They  generally 
concur  in  the  statement  that  the  measure  is  decidedly 
unpopular. 

A  very  heavy  gale  passed  over  the  northern  counties 
of  Scotland  on  the  26th,  blowing  down  houses,  &c.,and 
causing  some  loss  of  life.  It  was  feared  that  the  ship- 
ping on  the  const  must  have  suffered  great  damage.  On 
the  27th  Consols  were  quoted  at  93 J.  U.  S.  5-20's,  72. 
Middling  uplands  cotton,  7§  a  7|rf.  Breadstuffs  un- 
changed. 


United  States. — Congress. — The  supplementary  act 
for  the  government  of  the  rebel  States,  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  under  debate  in  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  has 
reported  in  favor  of  selling  the  iron-clad  ships  of  war. 
The  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Philip  F.  Thomas  to 
a  seat  as  Senator  from  Maryland,  has  met  with  strong 
opposition  on  account  of  his  supposed  sympathy  with 
the  rebels  during  the  late  war.  The  House  bill  to  arrest 
the  further  contraction  of  the  currency  has  also  passed 
the  Senate.  Bills  authorizing  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  to  distribute  among  the  destitute 
poor  of  the  South  desiccated  meats  and  vegetables  not 
used  during  the  war  ;  and  the  Controller  of  the  Currency 
to  replace  national  bank  notes  which  have  been  muti- 
lated or  destroyed — likewise  passed  the  Senate.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  for  the  sale 
of  the  arsenal  grounds  at  St.  Louis  and  Liberty,  Mis- 
souri, and  of  part  of  the  Fort  Leavenworth  reservation. 
Bills  and  resolutions  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  have 
been  brought  before  the  House. 

Immigration. — The  following  gives  the  yearly  arrivals 
of  immigrants  at  New  York  for  the  last  twenty  years 


1848, 
849, 
1850, 
1851, 
1852, 
1853, 
1854, 
1855, 
1856, 
1857, 


189,176 
220,791 
212,603 
289,601 
300,992 
284,945 
319,223 
136,823 
142,342 
183,773 


1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 
1867, 


Total, 


78,589 
79,322 
105,162 
65,529 
76,306 
156,844 
225,216 
196,347 
233,398 
242,371 

3,739,353 


Of  the  immigration  of  last  year  117,591  persons  came 
from  Germany,  and  105,161  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  252.  Of  consump- 
tion, 48  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  25  ;  old  age,  10. 

Chicago. — The  present  population  of  this  city  is  said 
to  be  220,000.  During  the  past  year  about  7000  build- 
ings of  all  kinds  were  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000. 
The  assessment  of  real  and  personal  property  amounts 
to  $192,249,644. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad. — The  government  com- 
missioners report  the  completion  of  another  section  of 
well  constructed  road.  The  road  is  now  ready  for  ser- 
vice to  the  five  hundred  and  fortieth  mile  post  west  from 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Kansas. — The  Kansas  Legislature  has  memorialized 
Congress  to  prohibit  by  law  the  sale  of  large  tracts  of 
land  to  one  person,  and  asking  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies owning  lands  received  from  Congress  shall  be 
forced  to  put  them  into  the  market. 

The  Indians. — The  Indian  chiefs  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Phil  Kearney  have  pledged  themselves  to  keep  the  peace 
and  prevent  all  war  parties  until  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Peace  Commission. 

The  South. — The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  for  pro- 
moting education  in  the  Southern  States,  have  agreed 
to  expend  a  part  of  the  principal,  as  well  as  the  accrued 
interest,  during  the  current  year,  in  promoting  the  ob- 
ject of  the  trust. 

Conventions  for  reorganizing  the  States  continue  in 
session.  The  Arkansas  Convention  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution asking  Congress  to  continue  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau until  reconstruction  is  completed.  Also,  resolu- 
tions asking  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
several  rivers  in  the  State. 

The  Georgia  Convention  asks  Congress  to  authorize 
it  to  remove  the  Governor  and  supply  the  vacancy,  and 
through  the  new  official  to  remove  all  officers  who  are 
obstructing  reconstruction. 

Colonel  Willard,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Civil 
Affairs  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  says  in  a  recent  letter,  that 
crime  is  no  greater  in  North  and  South  Carolina  than 
the  courts  are  able  to  attend  to,  and  that  life  and  pro- 
perty are  as  secure  as  in  the  northern  States.  There 
are  no  indications  of  the  war  of  races  which  it  is  some- 
times said  is  approaching. 

General  Howard,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the 
United  States  Senate  respecting  the  reduction  of  officers 
and  agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  placing  the 
duties  in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the  regular  army,  says 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  Congressmen  from  Tennessee 
and  delegations  from  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  have  per- 
sonally and  in  writing  deprecated  the  proposed  changes, 
which  they  say  will  work  injuriously  against  the  educa- 
tion as  well  as  other  interests  of  the  freedmen. 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  27th  ult.  New  York.  —  American  gold  141£. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  111};  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  107$;  ditto. 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  104.    Superfine  State  flour,  $8.75 


a  $9.25  ;  California  flour,  $12.25  a  $13.60  ;  St.  L 
$12.85  a  $16.    No.  1  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $2.50 
2,  $2.40  a  $2.43  ;  No.  3,  $2.36 ;  California  white,  $ 
Western  oats,  85£  cts.    New  western  mixed  corn,  $ 
a  $1.30.    Middling  uplands  cotton,  18Jcts.;  Orl 
19c?.    Philadelphia.  —  Superfine  flour,  $7.25  a  $. 
finer  brands,  extra,  family  and  fancy,  $8.75  to 
Red  wheat,  $2.45  a  $2.60.    Rye,  $1.60  a  $1.65. 
yellow  corn,  $1.12  a  $1.16.    Oats,  76  a  77  cts.  01< 
seed,  $8  a  $8.75.    Timothy,  $2.75  a  $3.  Flax 
$2.90  a  $3.    The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  a 
Avenue  Drove-yard,  reached  about  1500  head, 
market  was  dull.    Extra  cattle  sold  at  9|  a  10J  cts 
lb.  gross ;  fair  to  good,  8  a  9J  cts.,  and  common 
cts.  per  lb.    About  8000  sheep  sold  at  5  a  6£  cts.  pt 
gross.    Hogs,  $10  a  $10.50  per  100  lbs.  net.  Ck 
—No.  2  spring  wheat,  $2.08.    Corn,  81  a  82  cts. 
55  a  58  cts.    Rye,  $1.52  a  $1.53.    Cincinnati.— I 
winter  red  wheat,  $2.58;  spring,  $2.25.    Corn,  85 
Oats,  69  a  70  cts.    Rye,  $1.58.    St.  Louis.— Prin 
choice  wheat,  $2.55  a  $2.70.   Corn,  88  cts.  Oats, 
70  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  A.  J.  Hopkins,  Pa.. 
41 ;  from  Mary  M.  Applegate,  N.  J., 
41. 


,  to  No. 
to  No. 


Received  from  Friends  of  Upper  Evesham  Mon 
Meeting,  N.  J.,  per  Ezra  Evans,  $65  ;  from  Frienc 
Flushing,  O.,  per  Isaac  Mitchell,  $71 ;  and  from  Fri< 
of  Pennsville  Monthly  Meeting,  O.,  per  Aaron  P.  Devi 
$42.50,  for  the  Freedmen. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Asso 
tion  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  MeetiDg, 
be  held  at  No.  109  North  Tenth  street,  on  Second- 
evening,  10th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  The  Women's  Ex< 
tive  Committee  is  invited  to  attend. 

Philada.  2d  mo.  1st,  1868. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted  a  Teacher  for  the  Second  Department  of  J 
Girls'  School — one  qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Gr; 
mar,  Natural  Philosophy,  &c.    It  is  desirable  to  ob'l 
one  who  can  enter  on  her  duties  at  once. 
Apply  to  either  of  the  undernamed. 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  No.  316  S.  Fourth  St.,  Pb 
Martha  D.  Allen,  No.  528  Pine  St.,  Phila. 
Susan  E.  Lippincott,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


GRISCOM  STREET  SOUP  HOUSE, 
(Between  4th  and  5th  and  Spruce  and  Pine  streete 
Is  now  open  daily,  except  First-day,  for  the  deli\| 
of  soup,  bread,  meat,  &c,  to  the  necessitous  poor.  \ 
Contributions  in  aid  of  its  funds  are  respectfi 
solicited.    Vegetables,  flour,  and  other  articles  usei1 
making  the  soup  and  bread,  will  be  gratefully  recei 1 
at  the  house,  No.  338  Griscom  street;  and  donation 
money  by 

William  Evans,  Treasurer,  No.  613  Market  S 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 
First  month  8th,  1868. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  suf 
ntend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the  c 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and  1 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Cal 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  tb 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Phil 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ,  Pi 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phila. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPH1 

Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.Worthi 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  D  BJ 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  CI  i 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,Pbi  j 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  ( 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  8th  ult.,  Mary  D.,  wife 
Ambrose  Smith,  in  the  40th  year  of  her  age. 

WlLLIAjf  £  PILE,  "PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Fractical  Hints  for  the  School  Room. 

hen  I  was  a  lad  I  remember  seeiDg  two  men 
ag  wood, — one  an  expert,  the  other  a  novice, 
had  felled  a  tree,  the  first  making  a  clean, 
stump,  sufficiently  cup-shaped  to  insure  its 
decay  by  retaining  rain  water;  the  other 
ig  a  rough,  unsightly,  jagged  and  splintered 
iment  of  his  own  incompetency.  And  now 
lenced  the  operation  of  lopping  off  the 
ihes.  The  first  man  with  a  single  stroke  would 
large  branches  from  the  trunk,  leaving  a 
,  smooth  surface,— indeed  he  seemed  only  to 
at  the  branch,  and  it  would  fly  dissevered 
the  place  where  it  grew,  and  quickly  and 
j  was  the  whole  job  done.  Not  so  with  his 
kilful,  though  more  powerful  and  equally 
trious  companion  :  he  hacked  and  labored 
it  his  task  ;  stroke  after  stroke  was  dealt  to 
bstinate  biughs,  which  seemed  to  spring 
from  the  axe,  without  being  much  affected 
e  repeated  blows,  and  the  result  was  a  rough, 
atly,  half-performed  job.  And  why  this  dif- 
ie?  Simply  because  one  knew  just  when, 
i  and  how  to  apply  his  strength,  and  the  other 
5t.  One  was  skilled,  and  the  other  was  un- 
i  labor.  This  same  difference  we  may  see 
t  everywhere  around  us.  But  nowhere  are 
mlts  more  to  be  regretted  than  in  the  school- 
The  expert,  skilful  and  conscientious 
3r  is  almost  invaluable  in  a  community, 
■s  and  cents  cannot  measure  his  worth,  though 
ten  they  are  made  the  gauge  of  it.  How 
child  be  "  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should 
vhen  under  the  influence  of  an  incapable, 
ss  and  perhaps  indifferent  instructor?  And 
kind  of  men  and  women  will  the  most  pro- 
;  children  become  under  such  instructors, 
red  with  what  they  may  become  under  the 
)le  and  influence  of  the  truly  qualified 
ir?  Certainly  the  difference  will  be  as  great 
the  work  of  the  woodmen,  and  the  results 
»re  lasting  and  deplorable,  reaching  perhaps 
ire  generations. 

7  I  believe  much  improvement  may  be  made 
oners  themselves,  and  by  parents  also,  who 
ey  are  not  quite  up  to  the  work  that  is  re- 
of  them.  The  man  who  wields  an  axe  with 
ikilful  arm  may,  if  he  sets  about  it  with  a 
enerally  become  an  expert.  But  if  a  teacher 
ie  cannot,  let  him  try  something  else,  for 
i  mistaken  his  calling,  and  the  results  in 
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this  case  are  so  momentous  that  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  quit  that  field  of  labor.  I  believe 
there  are  many  teachers  who  are  fully  equal  to 
their  duties  and  competent  in  every  other  respect, 
yet  who  fail  to  come  up  to  the  required  standard 
for  want  of  proper  system  in  the  school  room. 
They  may  maintain  excellent  order,  be  thoroughly 
qualified  as  to  knowledge,  and  able  to  impart  their 
knowledge,  and  withal  hard  workers,  yet  for  want 
of  thorough  system  and  a  well  devised  plan  of 
operations,  they  are  unable  to  do  half  of  what  they 
might,  did  they  possess  these  latter  requisites. 
They  should  know  when,  where  and  how  to  apply 
their  talents  to  the  best  advantage.  A  teacher 
with  this  knowledge,  can  do  his  whole  duty  with 
a  school  of  fifty  scholars,  with  more  ease  to  him- 
self and  them,  than  another  who  lacks  it  can  with 
half  the  number.  In  other  words,  proper  system 
and  a  good  plan  of  operations,  will  do  more  than 
half  the  work. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  lay 
down  any  definite  plan  that  would  work  well  in 
every  case ;  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  taken 
into  the  calculation  ;  as  the  number  and  age  of 
the  pupils,  the  studies  designed  to  be  pursued,  &c. 
These  will  all,  more  or  less,  modify  any  plan;  but 
still  a  general  outline  can  be  given  somewhat  as 
follows,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  certain  parts 
of  the  day  are  best  adapted  to  certain  studies  and 
recitations ;  also  to  avoid  crowding  many  or  diffi- 
cult studies  upon  the  same  pupil,  to  be  followed 
perhaps  by  a  long  period  of  rest  or  even  idleness. 
The  morning  exercises  should  commence  with 
something  that  requires  but  little  immediate  pre- 
paration, perhaps  with  reading;  and  while  the 
teacher  and  one  class  are  thus  engaged,  the  other 
classes  should  prepare  those  lessons  which  require 
but  little  aid  from  the  teacher,  as  etymology  or 
plain  spelling,  (which  latter  should  never  be  en- 
tirely omitted  by  any  class  in  any  school.)  By 
the  time  these  latter  were  recited,  a  short  recess 
would  come  in  to  great  advantage.  From  this  the 
pupils  would  re-enter  the  school  room  fresh  and 
ready  for  mathematical  exercises  on  the  black- 
board, which  should  be  given  at  least  every  alter- 
nate day,  and  to  this  end  the  school  might  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  which  would  alternate  with 
each  other,  allowing  half  the  school  to  recite  each 
day.  Mental  arithmetic  should  also  claim  a  large 
share  of  attention  ;  this  might  follow  the  black- 
board exercises,  and  alternate  with  them  in  such 
a  way  that  every  pupil  might  have  some  exercise 
either  in  it  or  at  the  blackboard  every  day.  Then 
another  recess  or  "  noon"  should  be  given,  to  be 
followed  by  some  light  recitation  and  a  "study." 
This  "study"  should  immediately  precede  (with 
a  short  recess  intervening)  the  most  difficult  reci- 
tations of  the  day;  for  instance  grammar,  alter- 
nating with  either  philosophy,  chemistry,  or 
physiology,  &c,  according  to  the  advancement  of 
the  pupil.  These,  as  also  mathematics  and  the 
languages,  absolutely  require  the  assistance  of  the 
teacher,  and  to  these  should  the  "study"  mainly 
be  devoted.  Lastly,  penmanship  might  close  the 
day's  work.  If  the  number  of  pupils  does  not 
exceed  twenty-five  to  each  teacher,  several  short  I 
intervals  will  often  occur  between  the  recitations, ' 
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and  these  may  profitably  be  devoted  to  the  pre- 
paration of  mathematics,  which  can  be  taken  up 
at  any  time  for  a  few  minutes  only,  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  most  other  studies.  In  all  cases 
where  it  is  practicable  the  teacher  should  assist  a 
class  at  once,  and  not  each  individual  separately, 
thereby  avoiding  repetition,  and  saving  time. 

In  most  Friends'  schools  one  day  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week  is  very  properly  broken  in  upon 
by  the  mid-week  meeting ;  and  there  are  certain 
studies  which  should  come  up  about  once  a  week, 
that  day,  therefore,  should  be  devoted  to  these 
studies;  for  example,  dictation,  composition,  leo- 
tures,  map  drawing,  mechanical  drawing  and 
scripture  recitations.  A  short  lecture  once  a  week, 
even  without  apparatus,  will  be  found  to  interest 
and  instruct  quite  young  children  much  more 
than  most  are  aware  of,  and  will  produce  last- 
ing impressions  upon  their  minds.  It  is  a  de- 
fect in  many  schools  of  even  the  higher  grades, 
that  this  mode  of  instruction  is  not  more  gener- 
ally adopted,  say  once  a  week,  all  the  year  through. 
It  would  soon  become  an  interesting,  easy  and 
profitable  task  even  to  the  teacher,  if  set  about  in 
a  regular  manner,  and  made  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  school  duties. 

The  plan  here  laid  down  is  intended  merely  as 
an  outline  or  nucleus  around  which  the  ingenious 
teacher  may  weave  a  system  that  will  aid  him 
greatly  in  the  arduous  duties  which  devolve  upon 
him.  Many  branches,  not  here  mentioned,  can 
easily  be  woven  into  it.  It  is  entirely  practical, 
and  by  means  of  something  like  it  large  schools 
have  been  conducted  with  comparative  ease  by 
one  teacher.  I  would  therefore  recommend  ite 
careful  consideration  to  all  those  interested  in  the 
important  duty  of  educating  our  youth.  A. 

For  "The  Friend." 

An  Epistle  to  Friends:  by  Thomas  Ellwood. 

It  is  truly  painful  to  witness,  that  lukewarm- 
ness  and  indifferency  are  increasingly  prevailing 
amongst  a  people — some  of  them  in  the  foremost 
rank — that  have  been  favored  like  to  this  people. 
Oh  !  that  the  Lord,  in  His  tender  mercy,  would 
turn  again  the  captivity  of  these  by  bringing  into 
the  littleness,  the  lowliness,  the  fear  and  trem- 
bling state,  even  of  continual  watohfulness  and 
dependence,  which  characterized  earlier  times. 
This  would  preserve  no  less  from  going  before 
Him,  without  whom  we  can  do  nothing,  than  from 
loitering  behind  ,when  the  cloud  does  lift  from  the 
tabernacle,  instructing  to  go  forward.  The  re- 
membranoe  of  two  correlative  and  very  important 
truths  become  our  fallen  and  fallible  state  :  one 
the  humiliating  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness 
and  nothingness :  the  other  our  Saviour's  infinite 
condescension  and  long-suffering  mercy — being 
mighty  to  save  and  to  deliver.  His  sacrifices  are 
no  less  now  than  ever,  "  a  broken  and  a  oontrite 
spirit;"  while  his  Spirit  of  Truth  alone  leadeth 
into  all  truth.  Wait  ye  therefore  on  the  Lord, 
and  watch  unto  prayer. 

These  remarks  are  designed  but  to  introduoe 
the  subjoined  epistle  of  Thomas  Ellwood,  whioh 
is  thus  alluded  to  in  vol.  13  Friends'  Library: 
"  In  1686,  Thomas  Ellwood  published  a  general 
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Epistle  to  Friends,  in  which  he  endeavored,  with 
affectionate  earnestness,  to  check  the  tendency  to 
division  and  declension  which  had  then  manifested 
itself  in  the  Society;  exhorting  his  fellow  mem- 
bers to  maintain  a  true  consistency  of  conduct,  and 
to  guard  agaiost  the  injurious  effects  of  a  worldly 
spirit,  as  follows,  viz  : 

"  Dear  Friends,  unto  whom  the  gathering:  arm 
of  the  Lord  hath  reached,  and  who  have  known, 
in  your  several  measures,  a  being  gathered  thereby 
into  the  heavenly  life,  and  are  witnesses  of  the 
preserving  power,  by  which  you  have  been  kept 
faithful  to  the  Lord,  and  regardful  of  his  honor ; 
unto  you,  in  an  especial  manner,  is  the  salutation 
of  my  true  and  tender  love  in  the  Lord ;  and  for 
you,  as  for  myself,  are  the  breathings  and  fervent 
desires  of  my  soul  offered  up,  in  the  one  Spirit, 
unto  him  who  is  your  God  and  mine,  that  both 
you  and  I  may  be  for  ever  kept  in  the  fresh  sense 
of  his  tender  mercies  and  great  loving  kindness 
unto  us,  that  therein  our  souls  may  cleave  firmly 
unto  him,  and  never  depart  from  him.  For, 
friends  it  is  a  trying  day,  a  day  of  great  difficulty 
and  danger,  wherein  the  enemy  is  at  work,  and 
very  busy,  setting  his  snares  on  every  side,  and 
spreading  his  temptations  on  every  hand;  and 
some,  alas  !  have  entered  thereinto,  and  are  caught 
and  held  therein,  for  whom  my  soul  in  secret 
mourns. 

"  And  truly,  friends,  a  great  weight  hath  been 
upon  my  spirit  for  many  days,  and  my  mind  hath 
been  deeply  exercised,  in  the  sense  I  have  of  the 
enemy's  prevailing  by  one  bait  or  other,  to  un- 
settle the  minds  of  some,  unto  whom  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  had  reached,  and  in  some  measure 
gathered  to  a  resting  place;  but  not  abiding  in 
that  pure  light,  by  which  they  were  at  first  visited, 
and  to  which  they  were  at  first  turned,  the  under- 
standing hath  been  veiled  again ;  the  eye,  which 
was  once  in  some  measure  opened,  hath  the  God 
of  this  world  insensibly  blinded  again,  and  dark- 
ness is  come  over  them,  to  that  degree,  that  they 
can  now  contentedly  take  up  again,  what  in  the 
day  of  their  convincement,  and  in  the  time  cf  their 
true  tenderness,  they  cast  off  as  a  burden  too  heavy 
to  be  borne.  O  my  friends  !  this  hath  been  the 
enemy's  work;  therefore  it  greatly  behoves  all  to 
watch  against  him ;  for  it  hath  been  for  want  of 
watchfulness,  that  he  hath  got  entrance  into  any. 
For,  when  the  mind  hath  been  from  off  the  true 
watch,  in  a  secure  and  careless  state,  then  hath 
he  secretly  wrought,  and  presented  his  fair  baits, 
his  allurements  or  enticements  by  pleasure  or  pro- 
fit, to  catch  the  unwary  mind.  And  hence  it  hath 
come  to  pass,  that  some,  who  have  come  out  fairly, 
and  begun  well,  and  have  seemed  in  good  earnest 
to  set  their  hands  to  God's  plough,  have  looked 
back,  and  been  weary  of  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and 
have  either  lusted  after  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt 
again,  or  turned  aside  into  some  by-path  or  crooked 
way  in  the  wilderness,  and  thereby  fallen  short  of 
the  promised  good  land. 

"  But  you,  my  dear  friends,  in  whom  the  word 
of  life  abides,  and  who  abide  in  the  virtue  and 
savor  thereof,  ye  know  the  wiles  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  power  which  subdues  him,  and  the  Rock 
in  which  the  preservation  and  safety  is.  So  that 
I  write  not  these  things  unto  you,  because  ye 
know  them  not ;  but  the  end  of  my  thus  writing 
is,  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  in  all  upon  whom  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  called,  that  we  all  may  be 
provoked  to  watchfulness  against  the  workings  of 
the  wicked  one.  Therefore,  dear  friends,  hear,  I 
beseech  you,  the  word  of  exhortation,  though 
from  one  that  is  little  and  low,  and  through  mercy 
sensible  of  it,  and  who  hath  not  been  accustomed 
to  appear  after  this  manner ;  but  the  wind,  ye 
know,  bloweth  where  it  listeth. 


"  Friends,  call  to  mind  the  former  times,  and 
remember  the  days  that  are  past  and  gone,  when 
the  day  of  the  Lord  first  dawned  unto  you,  and 
his  power  seized  upon  you.  Ye  know  how  weighty 
and  retired  the  spirits  of  Friends  then  were ;  how 
grave  and  solid  their  deportment  and  carriage ; 
how  few  and  savory  their  words,  tending  to  edify 
the  hearers ;  how  great  a  fear  and  backwardness 
was  in  them,  to  enter  into  familiarity  with  the 
world's  people.  O  friends  !  that  was  a  good  day, 
and  that  was  a  safe  state ;  for  fear  begets  watch- 
fulness, and  watchfulness  is  a  means  to  prevent 
danger.  Therefore,  all  Friends,  keep  in  the  holy 
fear,  and  therein  watch  against  the  enemy,  that 
he  entangle  you  not,  nor  hurt  your  spirits  by  a  too 
near  familiarity,  and  intimate  conversing  with  the 
people  of  the  world ;  for  therein,  I  assure  you,  lies 
a  snare. 

"  For  though  it  be  both  lawful  and  necessary, 
and  in  some  cases  also  useful  and  serviceable  to 
the  Truth,  to  converse  with  them  that  are  with- 
out ;  yet  if  any  Friend  should  adventure  in  a  frank 
and  free  mind,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pure  fear, 
to  entertain  familiarity  with  the  world's  people, 
the  spirit  of  the  world  in  them  will  seek  an  en- 
trance; and,  if  not  diligently  watched  against, 
will  also  get  an  entrance,  and  bring  a  hurt  and  a 
loss  upon  him  or  them  into  whom  it  so  gets.  For 
being  once  entered,  it  will  insensibly  work,  and 
dispose  the  mind  to  a  condescension  to  and  com- 
pliance with  the  people  of  the  world  it  converses 
with,  first  in  one  thing,  then  in  another  ;  in  words, 
in  behaviour,  &c,  little  things  in  appearance,  but 
great  in  consequence,  till  at  length  an  indifferency 
gets  up  in  the  mind,  and  the  testimony  of  Truth 
by  degrees  is  let  fall.  But  while  the  pure  fear, 
is  kept  to  and  dwelt  in,  the  watch  is  always  set, 
the  spirit  is  retired  and  weighty,  and  an  holy 
awfulness  rests  upon  the  mind,  which  renders 
such  converse  both  safe  to  the  Friends,  and  more 
serviceable  to  them  they  converse  withal. 

"  And,  Friends,  not  only  in  your  conversing 
with  the  world's  people,  but  in  all  your  conversa- 
tion and  course  of  life,  watch  against  the  spirit  of 
the  world ;  for  it  lies  near  to  tempt,  and  to  draw 
out  the  mind,  and  to  lead  back  into  the  world 
again.  You  know,  Friends,  that  at  the  first,  when 
the  visiting  arm  of  the  Lord  reached  to  us,  he  led 
us  out  of  the  world's  ways,  manners,  customs,  and 
fashions  ;  and  a  close  testimony,  both  in  word  and 
practice,  was  borne  against  them.  But  how  hath 
this  testimony  been  kept  up,  and  kept  to,  by  all 
who  have  since  made  profession  of  the  Truth  ! 
Ah  !  how  hath  the  enemy,  for  want  of  watchful- 
ness, stolen  in  upon  too  many,  and  led  out  their 
minds  from  that  which  did  at  first  convince  them, 
into  a  liberty  beyond  the  cross  of  Christ  Jesus ! 
and  in  that  liberty  they  have  run  into  the  world's 
fashions,  which  the  worldly  spirit  continually  in- 
vents to  feed  the  vain  and  airy  minds  withal,  that 
they  may  not  come  to  gravity  and  solidity. 

"  Thence  it  hath  come  to  pass,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  new  fashion  come  up,  or  a  fantastic  cut 
invented, but  some  one  or  other,  that  professes 
Truth,  is  ready  with  the  foremost  to  run  into  it. 
Ah,  friends  !  the  world  see3  this,  and  smiles,  and 
points  the  finger  at  it.  And  this  is  both  a  hurt 
to  the  particular,  and  a  reproach  to  the  general. 
Therefore,  Oh  !  let  the  lot  be  cast;  let  search  be 
made  by  every  one,  and  let  every  one  examine 
himself,  that  this  Achan,  with  his  Babylonish 
garment,  may  be  found  and  cast  out;  for  indeed 
he  is  a  troubler  of  Israel." 

(To  be  continued.) 


We  ought  no  more  to  let  the  world  take  pos- 
session of  our  mind  during  life,  than  at  the  hour 
of  death. 


The  Valley  of  the  Jordan. 

The  Saturday  Review,  in  an  article  on  " 
tram's  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,"  makei 
following  interesting  observations : 

"  What  may  be  called  the  key  to  the  n 
scheme  of  life  which  is  peculiarly  charactei 
of  Palestine  is  the  '  Ghor'  or  Jordan  Valley, 
see  here  a  deep  chink  or  ravine  ploughed 
down  into  the  bowels  of  the  land,  which  sepa 
Western  Palestine  from  the  country  east  of  Joi 
and  collects  into  itself  the  rainfall  from  the 
lands  and  hills  on  either  side  : — 

"  From  the  rise  of  that  mysterious  river,  ii1 
rocks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  the  valley  stei 
deepens.    It  pauses  awhile  in  the  high  Lai 
Merom,  the  modern  Huleh,  just  south  of  Hen 
and  below  the  city  of  Laish  or  Dan,  not  far 
the  later  Csesarea  Phillippi,  where  it  collects' 
wide  basin  the  contributions  of  many  afflui 
Thence  it  descends  rapidly  to  the  second  hall 
place  in  its  career,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  linked 
ever  with  our  holiest  memories.  Deepening 
as  it  proceeds,  the  river  breaks  from  the  soutl 
end  of  the  lake  to  enter  on  the  third  stage  ol 
existence,  plunging  in  a  strangely  tortuous  coi 
with  windings  so  infinitely  multiplied  that  ii 
creases  a  distance  of  60  miles  to  200,  while 
fined  within  the  narrow  trench  of  its  lower  terrs 
rarely  more  than  two  miles  wide,  which  form 
edge  of  the  Ghor,  or  '  Plain  of  Jordan'  of 
Jews.    The  upper  terraces  reach  back  for  sevl 
miles  to  the  enclosing  hills.    At  length,  as 
valley  deepens,  the  Jordan  becomes,  in  the  I 
Sea,  a  long  pool,  forty-two  miles  long,  and  f 
twelve  to  sixteen  wide,  1,292  feet  below  the  1 
of  the  sea,  the  deepest  depression  on  the  earfF5 
surface.    It  is  this  deep  furrow  which  has  cawPj 
the  marvellous  variety  of  climate,  products,  l:i 
scenery  which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Ijfp 
and  has  for  many  centuries  separated  the  hiam1 
and  fortunes  of  the  country  on  this  side,  ami  -' 
that  on  the  other  side  Jordan.    The  Jordan  ' 
unique  among  rivers  in  its  origin,  its  lonely  com 
and  its  gloomy  termination. 

"  What  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt  this  singular  ri  I 
is  to  the  land  of  Judaea — a  'sparkling  serp  i 1  ; 
writhing  in  a  barren  desert,  with  only  here 
there  an  oasis  of  deepest  green.'  Unlike  the  N 
however,  it  draws  its  tribute  from  countless  i 
during  its  course,  and  yet  never  yields  up  its  1 
den  to  the  sea.    There  is  no  more  curious  ph(  f 
menon  in  physical  geography  than  that  chrc !  p 
balance  between  the  acquisitions  of  the  Jor  U 
and  the  evaporation  from  its  surface  which  ke 
the  Dead  Sea  at  so  unvarying  a  level.  S 
variations  as  are  traceable  belong  at  least  to  disi 
and  prehistoric  times.    It  is,  however,  the  an|P 
ing  variety  which  exists  in  the  superficial  cha; 
ter  of  the  narrow  region  of  Palestine  that  stai  p 
the  country  as  unique  in  the  whole  compass  ; 
geography,  and  tends  to  explain  the  hold  it 
succeeded  in  maintaining  over  the  minds  : 
feelings  of  the  most  widely  contrasted  races  fc, 
men.    As  Dean  Stanley  has  effectively  poin  III 
out,  it  presents  on  its  very  face  a  kind  of  epitt 
of  the  natural  features  of  well-nigh  every  count  jj :  ■ 
It  thus  seems  made  to  furnish  the  '  natural  thei  l 
of  a  history  and  a  literature  which  were  desti: 
to  spread  among  nations  familiar  to  the  a  <■ 
varied  climates  and  imagery.'    Within  a  space  j  *! 
wider  than  Wales,  nature  has  here  presented  I  J, 
aspects  of  a  tropical,  an  Eastern,  and  almos  i  « 
Northern  climate — of  waving  corn  and  desert  a;  >. 
and  rock,  of  pasture  and  forest;  the  life  of  aroy  | 
Bedouin  tribe  contrasted  with  that  of  an  agri<  li 
tural  people  and  of  seafaring  cities.    On  the  !  fa 
coast  we  find  maritime  plains  of  surpassing  ri  |ti| 
ness,  where  frost  is  unknown,  and  where  l 
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[ant  drainage  from  the  hills,  with  the  copious 
and  dews  from  heaven,  precludes  all  risk  of 
ht.  In  the  hill  country,  instead  of  the  corn 
of  the  plain,  the  terraced  slopes  had,  in  their 
q  age,  their  staple  growth  in  the  vine,  the 
ie,  and  the  olive.  Here  it  was  that  the  great 
of  the  population  gradually  formed  their 
.  In  the  earliest  historical  period,  the  days 
e  patriarchs,  as  Tristram  reminds  us,  these 
:es  were  not  yet  formed,  but  the  primaeval 
s  still  covered  the  hills,  affording  covert  to 
ild  beasts,  and  modifying  the  temperature  of 
p.  During  the  Israelitish  period  these  forests 
way  by  degrees  to  the  artificial  culture  of  the 
es.  The  olive  formed  the  chief  delight  and 
1  of  these  teeming  gardens,  but  it  has  since 
it  disappeared  under  the  desolating  breath 
•  and  anarchy  that  has  swept  the  land  since 
oman  period.  Under  the  pressure  of  main- 
g  a  dense  population,  the  country  has  also 
ie  bare  of  wood.  Where  now  are  the  forest 
math  and  the  wood  of  Ziph  ?  the  lair  of  the 
ad  the  covert  of  the  bear,  even  on  the  naked 
)f  Benjamin  ?  Where  is  Kirjath-Jearim, 
ity  of  forests  ?'  As  late  as  the  Crusades  we 
f  a  pine  wood  on  the  hills  between  Jerusa- 
id  Bethlehem.  '  Now  it  would  be  no  difficult 
)  count  the  trees  in  Western  Palestine.'  On 
il  the  few  patriarchal  cedars  that  survive 
loomed  to  fall  speedily  under  the  axe  of  the 

Even  the  ancient  glories  of  Lebanon  are 
ept  up  by  scanty  groups.  In  the  Lebanon 
3  the  mulberry  and  the  silkworm  have  in 
n  times  replaced  the  ancient  culture  of  the 
f  Israel.  On  the  higher  grounds,  as  upon 
on,  the  fruits,  flowers,  and  plants,  are  of  an 
e  character ;  and  the  bear  still  lingers  among 
icks.  In  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  and  in 
sething  marshes  of  the  Huleh  (Merom,) 
n  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  we  find  acres  of 
is,  which  is  now  wholly  extinct  in  Egypt. 
>alm  still  waves  richly  along  the  river's 

as  in  the  days  of  Josephus,  and  the  thorny 
'  or  jujube  {Zizyphus  spina-christi,~)  a  tropi- 
ie,  the  oleander,  and  the  tamarisk,  fringe 
■eamlets  and  the  river  banks.  As  we  reach 
>pical  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  these  products 
1  gathered  into  five  separate  oases — the 
of  Shittim  and  of  Jericho,  the  little  bay  of 
i,  the  Wady-Zuweirah  and  the  Ghor-es- 
i  the  ancient  waters  of  Nimrim.  Here  in 
inter  the  temperature  ranges  from  60°  to 
ie  corn  is  ripe  in  March,  melons  ripen  in 
,  and  indigo  is  largely  cultivated.  The 
Tristram  remarks,  in  these  favored  regions 
'gely  tropical,  being  Indian  or  Equatorial 
n  in  type.  The  Indian  collared  turtle 
ir  risorius)  mixes  with  the  common  turtle- 
broughout  the  year.  Many  birds  altogether 
orn  elsewhere  also  haunt  the  Dead  Sea; 

them  a  night-jar,  a  peculiar  sparrow,  and 
Ie,  while  a  beautiful  little  sun-bird,  or  JSfec- 
i,  often  mistaken  for  a  humming-bird,  flits 

the  shrubs.  The  butterflies,  too,  resemble 
•f  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  rather  than  those 

upper  country.  Such  are  the  vast  differ- 
vrought  in  this  narrow  strip  of  country  by 
iraceable  causes.  There  is  the  ever-encir- 
iesert  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 

freshness  of  the  sea;  the  hot  winds  or 
,  the  '  east  wind  of  scripture,'  and  the  cold 
i  from  the  summits  where  the  Highest  gave 
like  wool,'  and  '  scattereth  the  hoar  frost 
ies,'  and  '  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels.' 

all  is  the  enormous  difference  in  level  of 

d,  from  the  Jordan  Valley  (sunk  1,300  feet 

the  sea  line)  to  the  maritime  plain,  and 

to  the  highland  centre  1,500  feet  above 


the  sea,  up  to  the  northern  peaks  12,000  feet 
high,  covered  with  perpetual  snow." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Bearing  Testimony. 
As  two  individuals,  whose  appearance  was  that 
of  consistent  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
were  waiting  at  a  passenger  depot  in  one  of  our 
large  cities,  for  the  time  of  departure  of  the  train, 
they  were  accosted  by  a  stranger,  who  informed 
them  that  he  was  a  minister  among  the  Metho- 
dists, though  there  did  not  seem  anything  about 
him,  to  indicate  to  a  casual  observer  that  such 
was  his  position.  He  spoke  approvingly  of  the 
care  of  Friends  in  maintaining  a  christian  sim- 
plicity in  dress,  and  lamented  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  among  his  own  people  in  that  re- 
spect. In  former  times,  a  professor  of  religion 
among  the  Methodists  might  be  distinguished 
from  a  mere  man  of  the  world  by  his  plain  -and 
simple  appearance,  but  he  thought  they  had  be- 
come ashamed  to  bear  this  mark  of  distinction, 
which  had  been  an  open  testimony  of  their  alle- 
giance to  the  cause  of  religion.  Now  there  was 
little  difference  to  be  seen  between  those  who 
were  members  of  a  religious  society  and  those  who 
were  not. 

Do  not  these  remarks  contain  a  useful  hint  to 
some  of  our  own  members — and  in  connection 
with  them,  may  we  not  profitably  remember  the 
caution  given  by  our  Saviour  to  those  who  are 
ashamed  of  Him  before  men  ?  J. 


How  "  Learned  Birds"  are  Trained. 
Those  who  have  seen  exhibitions  of  trained 
canaries  and  other  kinds  of  birds  have  no  doubt 
often  wondered  how  the  little  creatures  were 
taught  to  perform  their  amusing  and  frequently 
difficult  or  complicated  tricks  and  manoeuvres.  A 
correspondent  of  a  Hartford  paper,  who  is  evi- 
dently well  acquainted  with  the  process,  writes  a 
pleasant  account  of  the  modes  of  training  these 
birds. 

There  is  as  much  variety  in  disposition  and 
power  of  adaptation  among  birds,  says  this  wri- 
ter, as  among  human  persons.  One  bird,  for 
instance,  may  show  a  natural  aptitude  and  fitness 
for  ladder  performances,  another  for  drawing  a 
wagon,  still  another  for  firing  a  cannon,  and  a 
fourth  for  rope  walking.  These  little  idiosyncra- 
cies  of  the  bird  have  to  be  consulted,  and  the 
training  governed  by  them. 

Careful  and  constant  experiment  and  great 
patience  are  the  chief  requisites  in  the  trainer. 
A  canary  that  now  goes  gravely  up  and  down  a 
ladder  at  the  word  of  command,  in  one  of  these 
exhibitions,  was  tried  for  more  than  a  year  before 
it  showed  an  aptitude  for  learning  anything.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  Australian  paroquet  which 
draws  the  little  carriage  containing  two  other 
birds,  and  harnesses  and  unharnesses  himself  at 
the  word  of  command,  has  only  been  in  training 
a  few  weeks. 

The  means  adopted  by  the  trainer  to  make  this 
bird  put  his  head  through  the  collar,  and  draw, 
are  ingenious.  Paroquets  have  a  natural  inclina- 
tion to  bite  anything  that  is  held  out  to  them. 
The  trainer  takes  advantage  of  this  propensity, 
and  having  placed  him  between  the  shafts  of  the 
miniature  barouche,  presents  his  finger  just  out- 
side the  collar.  Instantly  the  bird  runs  his  head 
through  and  seizes  the  finger.  The  trainer  disen- 
gages it,  an  1  the  little  bird  starts  on  a  home  run 
for  its  cage,  drawing  the  wagon.  A  little  expe- 
rience teaches  him  to  disengage  his  head  before 
reaching  the  cage,  in  time  to  prevent  bumping, 
and  he  hops  through  the  door  in  triumph.  The 


lesson  is  repeated  till  the  bird  learns  what  is  ei  - 
pected  of  him,  and  performs  his  duty  unaided  by 
the  finger. 

A  similar  sy.-item  is  pursued  in  teaching  the  ca- 
nar}'  or  sparrow  to  fire  uff  the  cannon.  He  is  first 
taught  to  hop  upon  the  little  bar  which  drops  the 
match  on  the  touch-hole.  The  next  step  is  to 
accustom  him  to  the  smoke.  The  last  and  most 
difficult  is  to  give  the  little  winged  artilleryman 
the  needful  steadiness  under  fire.  This  requires 
the  greatest  patience  and  innumerable  repetitions, 
but  is  learned  at  last. 

The  tricks  of  rope-walking,  feigning  death, 
drilling  and  other  feats  are  taught  in  a  similar 
way.  The  great  and  only  considerations  being 
unwearying  patience  and  uniform  kind  treatment. 
The  birds  are  well  fed ;  there  is  no  appeal  to 
hunger,  nor  are  they,  nor  indeed  can  they  be, 
punished  in  any  way. 

White  mice  are  also  trained  in  this  manner  to 
perform  several  amusing  feats.  They  are  induced 
to  clirnb  poles  or  ropes  by  placing  them  at  the 
foot,  with  their  heads  in  the  right  direction,  and 
then  gently  pinching  their  tails.  They  are  led 
to  carry  a  flag  in  their  mouths  by  presenting  the 
staff  before  their  mouths  repeatedly,  till  finally 
the  mouse  expects  to  find  a  little  staff  ready  for 
him  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  and  so  takes  the  one 
he  finds  lightly  inserted  there  and  brings  it  down. 

Any  bird  or  mouse  may  be  trained  to  some  one 
feat  perfectly,  but  it  is  seldom  or  never  possible 
to  teach  the  same  one  two  or  more  tricks,  its 
small  brain  being  unable  to  remember  one  with- 
out forgetting  the  other. — Late  Paper 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Diversions. 

Among  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  present 
day,  are  the  instability  and  love  of  excitement 
which  pervade  the  minds  of  the  people.  Many 
even  among  the  professors  of  religion,  seem  to  be 
"  lovers  of  pleasure,  more  than  lovers  of  God," 
looking  abroad  for  sources  of  gratification,  and 
eagerly  pursuing  anticipated  pleasures,  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  secure  from  the  present  hour  as  it 
passes,  those  tranquil  enjoyments  which  are  the 
fruit  of  well  doing,  and  to  cultivate  that  retire- 
ment and  mental  introversion,  in  which  we  may 
profitably  commune  with  our  own  heart  and  be 
still.  One  of  the  effects  of  this  state  of  unsettle- 
ment  is  the  great  increase  of  public  amusements 
and  pastimes,  which  has  latterly  become  so  obvi- 
ous; for,  as  "the  eye  is  never  satisfied  with  see- 
ing, nor  the  ear  with  hearing,"  so  when  the  mind 
is  let  out  to  seek  gratification  in  these  vanities, 
the  desire  for  them  increases  with  the  indulgence; 
and  it  is  constantly  requiring  new  objects  to  please 
the  senses,  and  to  fill  the  aching  void  which  they 
leave  behind  them.  Often,  after  having  run  the 
giddy  round  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  pleasure,  there 
is  a  secret  sense  of  bitter  disappointment,  and  a 
consciousness  that  these  empty  trifles  cannot  satisfy 
the  longings  of  an  immortal  mind,  designed  for 
nobler  and  purer  enjoyments. 

We  apprehend  that  many  of  the  lectures  and 
readings,  with  other  kindred  exhibitions,  are  of 
latter  time  so  mixed  up  with  improper  associations, 
that  parents  and  others  have  need  to  be  on  their 
guard,  lest  in  going  themselves,  or  allowing  their 
children  to  attend,  they  should  be  promoting  a 
dissipation  of  mind,  and  an  exposure  to  hurtful 
influences,  the  consequence  of  which  may  be  last- 
ingly and  injuriously  felt. — Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  Advices. 

Seek  after  christian  holiness,  as  a  miser  huota 
after  gold  ;  nothing  is  so  small  on  which  he  does 
not  gain  some  profit. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected. 

COMFORT. 

"We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  accord- 
ing to  His  purpose." 

0  how  many  hours  of  beauty 

Has  the  Master  dealt  around  I 
And  how  many  broken  spirits 

Has  He  tenderly  upbound  I 

0  how  often  to  refresh  us, 

Warmly  beams  the  sun  of  life, 
Chasing  from  our  brows  the  furrows 

Gathered  in  its  gloom  and  strife. 

Thus  it  will  go  on  forever, 

Till  the  end  of  all  things  here; 
Till  our  Lord  to  glory  call  us, 

In  His  presence  to  appear. 

Should  not  this  thy  spirit  strengthen 

To  rejoice,  be  calm  and  still, 
And  to  follow  where  He  leadeth, 

Let  Him  lead  thee  where  He  will? 

All  things  work  for  thy  salvation  ; 

If  indeed  thou  art  His  friend  : 
Tarry  but  a  little  season, 

Only  wait  until  the  end. 

So  the  bitterest,  as  the  sweetest, 

Serve  alike  to  lead  to  heaven; 
Nor  thy  voice  alone  shall  praise  Him 

For  the  cross  that  once  was  given. 

Doubtless  rugged  heights  arising, 

Fill  thy  heart  with  deep  alarms, 
But  when  thou  canst  not  surmount  them, 

Christ  will  bear  thee  in  His  arms. 

Only  journey  ever  onward, 

Farther  on  the  homeward  way, 
Ever  with  an  eye  uplifted 

To  the  clearer  realms  of  day. 

Fearless  thou  mayest  tread  the  valley, 

All  in  shadow  though  it  be, 
When  the  open  blue  of  heaven 

Shines  beyond  the  gloom  for  thee. 

Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther. 

Selected. 

WAITING  AT  THE  GATE. 
"  I'm  kneeling  at  the  threshold,  weary,  faint  and  sore, 
Waiting  for  the  dawning,  for  the  opening  of  the  door, 
Waiting  till  the  Master  shall  bid  me  rise  and  come, 
To  the  glory  of  His  presence,  to  the  gladness  of  his 
home. 

A  weary  path  I've  travelled,  mid  darkness,  storm  and 
strife, 

Bearing  many  a  burden,  struggling  for  my  life, 

But  now  the  morn  is  breaking,  my  toil  will  soon  be  o'er, 

I'm  kneeling  at  the  threshold,  my  hand  is  on  the  door! 

Methinks  I  h  ear  the  voices  of  the  blessed  as  they  stand, 
Singing  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  far  off  sinless  land. 
Oh  would  that  I  were  with  them,  amid  their  shining 
throng, 

Mingling  in  their  worship,  joining  in  their  song  I 

The  friends  that  started  with  me,  have  entered  long  ago, 
One  by  one  tbey  left  me  struggling  with  the  foe, 
Their  pilgrimage  was  shorter,  their  triumph  sooner  won, 
How  lovingly  they'll  hail  me,  when  all  my  toil  is  done 

With  them  the  blessed  angels  that  know  no  grief  or  sin, 
I  see  them  by  the  portals,  prepared  to  let  me  in, 
Oh  Lord,  I  wait  Thy  pleasure,  Thy  time  and  way  are 
best ; 

But  I'm  wasted,  worn  and  weary,  Oh  Father  bid  me 
reetl" 


A  Watchword. — May  the  friends  of  Christ  and 
his  holy  cause  stand  firm  in  a  patient,  persever- 
ing testimony  against  every  innovation,  whether  in 
dootrine  or  discipline;  and  by  the  steadfastness  of 
their  faith,  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  the  meek- 
ness and  humility  of  their  spirits,  evince  that 
while  they  dare  not  strive  to  carry  party  views  and 
schemes,  they  feel  themselves  constrained  by  a 
sense  of  religious  duty,  earnestly  to  contend  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. — Journal 
of  Richard  Jordan. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

In  speaking  of  his  companion's  service  in  one 
of  the  meetings  for  worship,  John  Pemberton 
says : 

He  was  led  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  concluded  there  was  no  worship  performed, 
or  profit  experienced  in  meeting  together,  unless 
some  minister  preached,  and  who  were  ready  to 
admire  at,  and  censure  us  for  sitting  in  silence. 
This  was  not  confined,  he  said,  to  those  of  other 
societies,  but  included  some  that  profess  with  us, 
who  never  were  baptized  by  the  one  eternal  Spirit, 
which  creates  anew  and  translates  from  darkness 
to  light ;  but  are  contented  to  remain  in  the  out- 
ward court. — Friends'  Library. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  account  of  a  wolf-chase  is  taken 
from  John  S.  Springer's  "  Forest  Life  and  Forest 
Trees  :"— 

"  During  the  winter  of  1844,  being  engaged  in 
the  northern  part  of  Maine,  I  had  much  leisure 
to  devote  to  the  wild  sports  of  a  new  country.  To 
none  of  these  was  I  more  passionately  addicted 
than  that  of  skating.  The  deep  and  sequestered 
lakes  of  this  northern  State,  frozen  by  intense 
cold,  present  a  wide  field  to  the  lovers  of  this 
pastime.  Often  would  I  bind  on  my  trusty  skates, 
and  glide  away  up  the  glittering  river,  and  wind 
each  mazy  streamlet  that  flowed  on  towards  the 
parent  ocean,  and  feel  my  very  pulse  bound  with 
joyous  exercise.  It  was  during  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions that  I  met  with  an  adventure,  which, 
even  at  this  period  of  my  life,  I  remember  with 
wonder  and  astonishment. 

I  had  left  my  friend's  house  one  evening,  just 
before  dark,  with  the  intention  of  skating  a  short 
distance  up  the  noble  Kennebec,  which  glided 
directly  before  the  door.  The  evening  was  fine 
and  clear.  The  new  moon  peered  from  her  lofty 
seat,  and  cast  her  rays  on  the  frosty  pines  that 
skirted  the  shore,  until  they  seemed  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  fairy  scene.  All  nature  lay  in  a  quiet 
which  she  sometimes  chooses  to  assume,  while 
water,  earth,  and  air  seemed  to  have  sunken  into 
repose. 

I  had  gone  up  the  river  nearly  two  miles,  when, 
coming  to  a  little  stream  which  emptied  into  a 
larger,  I  turned  in  to  explore  its  course.  Fir  aud 
hemlock  of  a  century's  growth  met  overhead,  and 
formed  an  evergreen  archway,  radiant  with  frost- 
work. All  was  dark  within ;  but  I  was  young 
and  fearless,  and  as  I  peered  into  the  unbroken 
forest  that  reared  itself  to  the  borders  of  the 
stream,  I  laughed  in  very  joyousness.  My  wild 
hurra  rang  through  the  woods,  and  I  stood  listen- 
ing to  the  echo  that  reverberated  again  and  again, 
until  all  was  hushed.  Occasionally  a  night-bird 
would  flap  its  wings  from  some  tall  oak. 

The  mighty  lords  of  the  forest  stood  as  if  nought 
but  time  could  bow  them.  I  thought  how  oft  the 
Indian  hunter  concealed  himself  behind  these 
very  trees — how  oft  the  arrow  had  pierced  the 
deer  by  this  very  stream ;  and  how  often  his  wild 
halloo  had  rung  for  victory.  I  watched  the  owls 
as  they  fluttered  by,  and  held  my  breath  to  listen 
to  their  distant  hooting. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  sound  arose ;  it  seemed  from 
the  very  ice  beneath  my  feet.  It  was  loud  and 
tremendous  at  first,  until  it  ended  in  one  long  yell. 
I  was  appalled.  Never  before  had  such  a  noise 
met  my  ears — so  fierce,  and  amid  such  unbroken 
solitude.  Presently  I  heard  the  twigs  on  the  shore 
snap  as  if  from  the  tread  of  some  animal,  and 
looking  around  I  discovered  myself  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  pursuit.  My  energies  returned.  The  moon 
shone  through  the  opening  by  which  I  had  en- 
tered the  forest,  and  considering  this  the  best 


means  of  escape,  I  darted  toward  it  like  an  a 
I  was  hardly  a  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
swallow  could  scarcely  excel  my  desperate  fl 
yet  as  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  shore,  I  coul 
two  dark  objects  dashing  through  the  underl 
at  a  pace  nearly  double  that  of  my  own.  By 
great  speed,  and  the  short  yells  which  they 
sionally  gave,  I  knew  at  once  that  they  wer 
much-dreaded  gray  wolf. 

I  had  never  met  with  these  animals,  but, 
the  description  given  of  them,  I  had  but 
pleasure  in  making  their  acquaintance.  I 
untamable  fierceness,  and  the  untiring  strc- 
which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  nature,  r( 
them  objects  of  dread  to  every  benighted  trav 

'  With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate,  the  hunter's  fire,' 

they-pursue  their  prey,  and  nought  but  deatl 
separate  them.  The  bushes  that  skirted  the  i 
flew  past  me,  as  I  dashed  on  in  my  flight, 
outlet  was  nearly  gained ;  one  second  more 
I  would  be  comparatively  safe,  when  my  pur 
appeared  on  the  bank  directly  above  me,  vi 
rose  to  the  height  of  some  ten  feet.  Then 
no  time  for  thought;  I  bent  my  head  and  da 
wildly  forward.  The  wolves  sprang,  but  m: 
culating  my  speed,  sprang  behind,  while  the 
tended  prey  glided  out  into  the  river. 

Nature  turned  me  toward  home.  The 
flakes  of  snow  spun  from  the  iron  of  my  sk 
and  I  was  now  some  distance  from  my  purs 
when  their  fierce  howl  told  me  that  I  was  i 
the  fugitive.    I  did  not  look  back ;  I  did  not 
sorry  or  glad;  one  thought  of  home,  of  the  b 
faces  awaiting  my  return,  of  their  tears  if 
should  never  again  see  me,  and  then  every  e 
of  mind  and  body  was  exerted  for  my  escape 
was  perfectly  at  home  on  the  ice.    Many  wer 
days  I  spent  on  my  skates,  never  thinking  th 
one  time  they  would  be  my  only  means  of  sa 
Every  half  minute  an  alternate  yelp  from  my 
suers  made  me  but  too  certain  they  were  clo 
my  heels.    Nearer  and  nearer  they  came;  I  I 
their  feet  pattering  on  the  ice  nearer  still, 
I  fancied  I  could  hear  their  deep  breathing.  I 
nerve  and  muscle  in  my  frame  was  stretch 
the  utmost  tension. 

The  trees  along  the  shore  seemed  to  dan 
the  uncertain  light,  and  my  brain  turned  wit 
own  breathless  speed;  yet  still  they  seemt 
hiss  forth  with  a  sound  truly  horrible,  whe 
involuntary  motion  on  my  part  turned  me  o 
my  course.  The  wolves  close  behind,  unat 
stop,  and  as  unable  to  turn,  slipped,  fell, 
going  on  far  ahead,  their  tongues  lolling  out, 
white  tushes  gleaming  from  their  bloody  mo 
their  dark  shaggy  breasts  flecked  with  foam 
as  they  passed  me  their  eyes  glared,  and 
howled  with  rage  and  fury.  The  thought  fl 
on  my  mind  that  by  this  means  I  could  i 
them,  viz.,  by  turning  aside  whenever  they 
too  near,  for  they,  by  the  formation  of  their 
are  unable  to  run  on  ice  except  on  a  right  li 

1  immediately  acted  on  this  plan.  The  W( 
having  regained  their  feet,  sprang  directly  to 
me.  The  race  was  renewed  for  twenty  yar< 
the  stream  ;  they  were  already  close  on  my  1 
when  I  glided  round  and  dashed  past  my 
suers.  A  fierce  growl  greeted  my  evolution 
the  wolves  slipped  upon  their  haunches,  and  s 
onward,  presenting  a  perfect  picture  of  hel] 
ness  and  baffled  rage.  Thus  I  gained  nea 
hundred  yards  each  turning.  This  was  repi 
two  or  three  times,  every  moment  the  wolves 
ting  more  excited  and  baffled  ;  until,  cominj 
posite  the  house,  a  couple  of  stag-hounds,  arc 
by  the  noise,  bayed  furiously  from  their  ken 
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5  wolves,  taking  the  hint,  stopped  in  their  mad 
»er  and  after  a  moment's  consideration,  turned 
fled.  I  watched  them  'till  their  dusky  forms 
ippeared  over  a  neighboring  hill ;  then,  taking 
my  skates,  I  wended  my  way  to  the  house, 
b  feelings  better  to  be  imagined  than  de- 
bed."  \ 


For  "  The  Friend." 

lettions  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  180.) 

"Sixth  mo.  14th,  1837.  Reading,  the  most 
ellent  in  itself,  does  not  always  incite  in  us 
ings  most  desirable.  And  I  always  feel  it  best 
uch  times  to  retire  patiently  inward  and  wait 
the  immediate  dispensation  of  the  balm  I  seek. 
>ooks  were  our  constant  companions  and  sought 

0  always  in  intervals  of  mental  poverty,  we 
uld  be  likely  to  forget  the  prime  Source  of 
ry  comfort.  There  are  times  when  they  may 
perused  pleasantly  and  profitably;  and  there 
seasons  too,  I  think,  when  every  consolation 
□  such  sources  is  withheld ;  and  the  mind 
ren  to  seek  within  for  its  requisite  support, 
s  law  written  in  the  heart,  is  a  lesson  often  to 
studied;  and  the  self-denial  involved  in  the 
render  of  our  wills  to  accept  the  food  best  for 
is  a  part  of  the  christian  discipline,  profitable, 
lot  always  pleasant  to  the  natural  will.  The 
ptures  present  us  with  food  adapted  to  various 
ations  of  the  mind.  David  knew  the  fluctua- 
is  of  feeling  that  belong  in  common  to  the 
ikened  soul.  His  hopes  sometimes  were  of  the 
ipiest  cast;  he  had  only  to  rejoice  and  sing 
ises ;  but  there  were  intervals  when  he,  too, 
iw  what  it  was  to  suffer  the  absence  of  faith 

1  hope:  '  Will  the  Lerd  cast  off  forever?  Will 
be  favorable  no  more  ?  Are  his  mercies  clean 
e  forever?'  Such  are  the  mournful  interroga- 
is  of  one  who  is  significantly  termed  the 
•iend  of  God ;'  and  he  too  seemed  aware  of  their 
;in  ;  but  this,  he  says,  '  is  my  infirmity ;'  and 
jounterbalance  it,  he  wisely  determines  to  '  re- 
mber  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most 
»h.'  And  I  feel  an  ardent  hope  while  writing, 
t  by  abiding  steadily  faithful  to  the  promptings 
duty,  and  suffering  thy  heart  to  be  thoroughly 
insed  by  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
u  mayest  find  that  help  is  indeed  laid  upon 
b  that  is  mighty  and  able  to  save.  It  is  worth 
;reat  deal  of  suffering  to  be  able  to  realize  the 
nent  the  true  christian  lives  in.  Love,  and 
versal  charity  are  its  foundations  ;  and  nothing 

be  allowed  an  inmate  that  would  hurt  or  de- 

1  6th  mo.  25th,  *  *  *  We  have  very  many 
ions  spread  before  us  of  the  uncertainty  of  time; 
I  if  we  could  learn  from  them  properly  to  ap- 
ciate  the  passing  moments,  it  might  stand  us 
stead  when  all  the  exciting  circumstances  of 
i  life  will  appear  in  their  true  colors.  How 
in  do  I  wish  that  chastened  seriousness  might 
e  the  place  of  levity ;  and  that  we  might  evince 
re  by  our  conduct  and  conversation,  that  the 
id  was  staid  upon  an  anchor,  which  outward 
I  worldly  variations  can  neither  reach  nor  dis- 
6.  I  remember  thy  dear  children  while  I  am 
ting,  with  affectionate  earnestness ;  not  that  I 
e  anything  now  to  lay  to  their  charge,  but  that 
every  wish  for  them  is,  to  become  useful  and 
sistent  members  of  a  Society  that  needs,  deeply 
ds  such  acquisitions,  and  that  thereby  they 
7  promote  and  shed  a  healthful  influence  among 
ir  youthful  associates,  and  gladden  the  hearts 
;heir  parents  and  friends,  by  a  decided  settle- 
lt  on  the  right  side ;  the  side  of  truth  and  of 
iteousness." 


"9th  mo.  15tb,  1837.  Autumn  has  again  re- 
turned ;  and  it  might  in  its  recurring  periods  bring 
to  mind  that  our  summer  is  passing,  and  that  ere 
long  the  winter  of  age  will  be  upon  us :  a  winter 
as  it  respects  the  mortal  part,  that  knows  no  spring. 
But  our  concern  ought  to  be  with  the  immortal 
and  spiritual ;  and  if  we  duly  regard  the  lessons 
that  are  sufficiently  given  us;  properly  estimate 
the  importance  of  working  while  our  day  lasts; 
we  may  observe  and  realize  the  approach  of  the 
closing  season,  with  a  calm,  undisturbed  trust. 
The  frosts  of  age,  of  care,  or  of  sorrow,  may  blight, 
and  cause  to  fall  from  us  the  green  leaves  of 
earthly  hope  and  confidence;  and  as  they  deaden 
and  rustle  in  our  path,  so  far  from  causing  us  to 
sigh  over  their  faded  beauty,  we  may  regard  them 
only  as  the  harbingers  of  a  better  hope. 

"  S.  G.  with  his  companion  J.  B.,  accompanied 
by   ,  came  here  very  unexpectedly  Second- 
day  morn.  He  had  an  appointed  meeting  yester- 
day, and  went  to    to  attend  their  meeting 

to-day.  S.'s  minute,  I  believe,  embraced  only  the 
meetings  composing  our  Quarter.  He  appears 
fresh  and  lively  in  his  Master's  cause — green  in 
old  age.  It  is  pleasant  and  encouraging  to  meet 
with  those  who  uphold  Quakerism  on  its  primitive 
basis;  those  who  are  not  turned  aside  by  the  bias 
of  fleshly  reasoning,  and  who  are  content  to  min- 
ister of  the  ability  immediately  given." 

"  9th  mo.  17th,  1837.  I  feel  no  capacity  for 
rejoicing  with  the  unburdened,  and  those  who 
draw  their  short-lived  pleasures  from  the  polluted 
fountains  of  this  world  :  my  spirit  often  turns  from 
such,  heavy  and  sorrowful.  But  to  the  heart, 
mourning  over  its  own  sins,  and  bowed  under  a 
sense  of  its  infirmities,  and  almost  wearied  with 
the  conflicts,  and  difficulties,  and  fears,  that  assail 
it  at  times  almost  to  despair — with  these  I  desire 
to  be  united  in  the  closest  fellowship ;  and  some- 
times venture  to  rejoice  in  the  feeling,  as  at  least 
one  little  evidence  of  remaining  life. 

"  I  discover  the  scroll  written  '  within  and  with- 
out with  mourning,'  is  still  spread  before  thee, 
and  that  thou  art  almost  ready  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  discouragements  that  surround.  But 
thou  wilt  not  forget  it  has  been  the  christian's 
portion  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  David  says,  '  I 
was  brought  low,  and  he  helped  me.  He  brought 
me  up  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay; 
and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and  established  my 
goings,  and  has  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth, 
even  glory  to  our  God.'  Doubtless  this  highly 
favored  servant  often  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
brought  to  sit  in  dark  and  desolate  places;  and 
with  human  weakness  he  at  such  times  deeply 
deplored  his  state,  lest  the  gracious  ear  was  closed 
against  him,  and  regarded  not  his  groanings ;  but 
we  find  he  soon  had  to  acknowledge  to  better 
hopes  :  he  always  came  to  see  the  Lord  was  his 
rock  and  refuge,  and  to  rejoice  in  Him  as  ever 
worthy  to  be  praised  for  his  mercy  and  his  truth. 
When  reduced  to  the  very  depths  of  wretchedness, 
and  our  faith  ready  to  fail,  I  know  such  assur- 
ances sometimes  fall  coldly  and  heavily  on  the  ear. 
Unless  applied  by  the  Physician  of  value  we  feel 
no  unction  in  them,  comparable  to  the  weakness 
and  desolation  that  reigns  within;  and  'tis  doubt- 
less best  we  should  be  thus  taught  in  the  school 
of  Christ.  We  must  be  drawn  from  a  dependence 
on  ourselves,  or  on  visible  objects,  if  the  '  life  of 
Jesus'  prevail  in  us  to  its  full  extent.  We  can 
only  thus  become  as  weaned  children,  and  attain 
that  state  so  desirable,  that  resolves  everything 
into  the  pleasure  of  Him  whose  counsels  are  in- 
scrutable. '  I,  even  I,  am  He  that  comforteth 
you.'  1  Who  art  thou  that  thou  shouldst  be  afraid 
of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and  of  the  son  of  man 
that  shall  be  made  as  grass  ?'    We  see  much  in 


scripture,  corresponding  with  the  intimations  im- 
mediately received,  tending  to  draw  our  depend-' 
ence  from  all  but  the  availing  teacher,  and  show- 
ing us  the  folly  of  being  turned  aside  from  our  duty 
by  the  fear  or  the  favor  of  man.  Indeed  I  some- 
times almost  conclude,  that  if  we  were  concerned 
to  keep  inward,  and  to  fix  our  trust  on  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  which  is  indeed  near  all  of  us,  sacrifices 
would  be  prepared  with  a  readiness  we  scarcely 
dare  anticipate,  and  our  love  to  our  Lord  and 
Master  entirely  prevail  over  the  fear  of  man. 
'  Love,'  the  wise  king  tells  us,  '  is  strong  as  death;' 
and  under  its  influence,  when  we  feel  that  our 
peace  with  Him  lies  in  our  obedience,  the  chas- 
tened and  measurably  corrected  spirit  almost  bows 
in  submission,  and  wishes  at  least  to  adopt  the 
language  'Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.' 

"  Thy  fears  respecting  thyself  seem  urgent :  but 

thou  knowest,  my  dear   ,  '  when  the  weeds 

seem  wrapped  about  our  heads,'  and  every  cohfo- 
lation  hidden  or  withdrawn,  that  even  then  we  can 
do  nothing  for  ourselves ;  patient  submission,  void 
of  all  activity,  only  becomes  us  ;  and  as  we  thus 
submit  ourselves  with  childlike  simplicity,  learn- 
ing obedience  by  the  things  which  we  suffer, 
doubtless  in  the  right  time,  light  will  rise  out  of 
obscurity,  and  beauty  be  given  thee  for  ashes,  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  If,  in  the  unfoldings 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  thou  discoverest  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  still  stronger  test  of  thy  obedience  and 
love,  yield,  I  entreat  thee.  Show  thyself  strongly 
on  the  Lord's  side,  and  forever  discard  'shrinking 
from  duty's'  call,  or  throwing  in  thy  own  reason- 
ings in  opposition  to  the  clear  manifestations  of 
the  Spirit  that  cannot  err.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  a  strong  Arm  is  underneath  for  thy  sup- 
port, and  that  He  who  graciously  awakened  thee 
to  see  the  beauty  of  holiness,  is  still  very  near 
thee  to  uphold,  and  succor,  and  sustain.  Silence 
then  all  creaturely  reasonings,  and  throw  thy  care 
upon  Him,  who  through  the  mouth  of  his  prophet 
has  queried,  '  Who  is  he  that  feareth  the  Lord, 
that  obeyeth  the  voice  of  His  servant ;  that  walketh 
in  darkness  and  hath  no  light?  let  him  trust  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  His  God.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


Coal  Mining  and  Mining  Accidents  in  Eng- 
land.— An  English  Blue  Book  reports  that  320,- 
663  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  3,192  coal 
mines  in  England  and  Wales.  The  coal  brought 
to  the  surface  in  1866  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
100,000,000  tons.  One  serious  accident  takes 
place  for  every  117,537  tons,  and  one  life  is  lost 
for  every  67,  877  tons  so  raised  throughout  the 
kingdom  ;  but  this  average  is  the  mean  between 
widely  divergent  extremes.  The  East  Scotland 
collieries  give  190,625,  and  those  of  South  Dur- 
ham 129,826  tons  of  coal  for  every  life  they  take. 
West  Scotland  and  the  midland  counties  of  Eng- 
land stand  pretty  nearly  on  a  par  at  131,000 
tons  per  life.  ' 

In  Northumberland  and  North  Durham,  where 
the  seams  are  more  fiery  than  any  others,  the  rate 
is  one  life  lost  for  every  108,725  tons.  In  North 
Lancashire  it  is  one  to  98,173,  and  in  South 
Staffordshire  one  to  94,495.  In  Monmouth  and 
South  Wales  the  proportion  is  between  74,00(1 
and  78,000,  while  the  rest  of  the  districts  show 
a  diminishing  yield  per  life,  till  we  get  to  North 
Staffordshire,  where  it  is  30,387,  and  winds  up 
with  Yorkshire,  where  it  is  only  22,235. 

Our  Lord  declares  he  will  come  as  a  thief  in 
the  night,  in  a  day  and  hour  when  he  is  not  ex- 
pected. How  awful  will  the  summons  be,  "  Stew- 
ard, give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Beavers  in  Maine. 

Although  this  animal  has  loDg  sioce  disappeared 
from  the  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  they  are  still 
occasionally  found  in  sequestered  regions,  even 
in  the  older  States ;  a  few  years  ago  it  was  re- 
ported that  beavers  were  yet  to  he  met  with  in 
the  comparatively  little  known  mountainous  por- 
tion of  northern  New  Jersey,  and  the  following 
account  of  their  existence  among  the  numerous 
lakes  and  wild  mountain  country  of  central  Maine, 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  American  Naturalist. 
The  statements  are  made  by  Henry  Clapp,  an 
experienced  hunter  and  guide  of  Brownsville, 
Piscataquis  County,  of  that  State. 

"  I  have  caught  seventy  beavers.  Have  killed 
seven  from  one  house,  and  left  one  or  more.  I 
killed  five  from  another  house,  and  opened  the 
house,  which  was  about  four  feet  across  on  the 
inside,  and  two  feet  high.  It  was  oven-shaped. 
There  was  but  one  room  in  it,  and  I  never  saw  a 
house  with  more.  The  houses  are  sometimes 
round,  sometimes  oblong.  The  house  is  made  of 
brush  thrown  into  a  pile,  and  covered  with  mud 
and  sticks.  The  room  is  eaten  out  of  the  brush  ; 
that  is,  the  brush  is  in  a  pile,  and  the  room  is 
made  by  gnawing  out  a  part  of  it.  The  passage 
way  is  a  ditch  passing  downward  and  forward  into 
the  water,  and  is  covered  with  brush  and  mud. 
Right  on  the  top  of  the  house  is  a  part  of  the  roof 
where  there  is  no  mud  on  the  sticks,  thus  leaving 
the  wall  open  enough  there  for  ventilation. 

"  The  beaver  makes  his  pond  to  enable  him  to 
bring  and  store  his  food,  which  is  the  bark  of 
white  birch,  yellow  birch,  mountain  ash,  swamp 
maple,  poplar,  and  willow,  and  perhaps  some 
others.  They  throw  their  brush  over  their  passage 
way,  so  that  the  top  of  it  is  in  the  water;  that 
is,  the  butt  of  the  bush  is  over  the  passage 
way,  and  the  twigs  of  the  top  in  the  water.  They 
cut  down  the  trees,  which  are  for  food,  and  stick 
the  butts  under  the  brush,  leaving  the  tops  to 
float.  If  the  tree  is  larger  than  one  and  a  half 
inches,  or  two  inches  at  farthest,  the  beaver  cuts 
off  the  top,  and  drags  it  and  the  stems  to  his  house 
separately.  I  have  seen  the  wood  as  large  as 
five  inches,  and  three  or  four  feet  long.  Have 
seen  a  white  birch  felled  by  them  four  inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  winter  they  come  up  under  the 
ice  and  gnaw  their  bark  there.  Gradually  in 
such  places  air  collects  under  the  ice,  which  is,  I 
think,  what  they  breathe  out  when  they  are  there. 
I  have  seen  one  stay  under  water  seven  and  one- 
half  minutes  by  the  watch,  and  have  heard  from 
a  reliable  man  of  their  staying  twelve  to  fourteen 
minutes.  The  otter  will  kill  young  beavers.  I 
don't  know  of  anything  else  that  destroys  them 
except  man.  Their  meat  is  excellent,  and  the 
meat  from  their  tail  is  a  delicacy. 

u  The  Dam. — I  will  describe  one  dam.  It  was 
lately  built.  It  was  six  rods  long ;  not  straight 
across  the  stream,  but  the  middle  was  further 
down  stream  than  each  end.  The  groundwork 
was  of  small  alders,  cherry  trees,  and  bushes. 
Nearer  the  top,  trees  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  were  placed  on,  the  butt  being 
hauled  over  so  as  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  below,  and  the  top  woven  into  the  dam. 
On  the  upstream  side  it  was  covered  with  moss, 
mud,  gravel,  and  rocks,  and  some  of  the  rocks  I 
judge  would  weigh  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  The 
water  dripped  over  the  dam  evenly  the  whole 
length.  The  dam  flowed  the  pond  above,  which 
was  a  mile  long.  It  was  not  at  a  narrow  place  in 
the  brook.  It  had  been  built  the  summer  before, 
and  in  the  fall  while  I  was  there,  I  caught  six 
beavers  there,  and  think  I  caught  them  all. 


There  were  seven  houses  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  only  one  of  them  was  new.  I  drove  them 
from  this  to  one  of  the  old  ones,  and  then  to  an- 
other. This  last  was  a  mile  from  their  dam. 
They  began  to  haul  wood  to  it.  I  caught  none  at 
the  new  house,  but  two  at  the  first  old  house  they 
fled  to,  and  four  at  the  second.  I  frightened  them 
from  the  new  house  by  paddling  around  it  in  my 
canoe.  It  was  on  an  island.  They  work  on  their 
house,  putting  mud  and  sticks  on  it,  till  freezing 
weather. 

"  I  will  describe  another  dam  and  settlement  of 
beavers,  on  the  Restigouche  River,  in  the  northern 
part  of  New  Brunswick.  The  pond  flowed  was  a 
mile  long.  At  the  foot  of  the  pond  was  a  dam 
five  feet  high.  Four  rods  below  was  a  dam  three 
feet  high  which  flowed  back  to  the  first  dam, 
raising  the  water  against  it  one  and  one-half  feet. 
Three  rods  farther  down  the  brook  was  a  third 
dam,  not  more  than  two  feet  high,  also  flowing 
back  to  the  dam  next  above.  A  rod  or  two  below 
was  a  fourth  dam,  not  more  than  one  and  a  half 
feet  high,  which  flowed  the  water  back  to  the 
third  dam.  There  were  two  beaver-houses  on  the 
pond.  The  new  one,  which  was  the  one  inhabited, 
was  one-quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  dam.  The 
old  one  was  fifty  to  sixty  rods  farther  up.  I  killed 
seven  beavers  here  that  winter  (1852  or  1853.) 
I  cut  the  second  and  third  dams  down  a  little  at 
the  middle  so  as  to  have  a  running,  open  stream, 
and  caught  four  otters  there  during  the  winter. 

"  I  never  saw  more  than  one  passage  way  to  a 
beaver-house,  but  it  was  said  that  there  were 
several  to  this  house.  It  was,  by  outside  measure- 
ment, twenty-one  feet  across  at  the  base ;  and  we 
judged  it  to  be  ten  feet  high,  but  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  two  houses  joined  together. 
The  men  who  opened  it  said  it  had  but  one  room, 
and  nine  beavers  were  in  it.  I  don't  think  the 
beaver  uses  the  tail  much  in  swimming,  but  it 
makes  much  use  of  it  in  diving.  In  trapping,  we 
take  care  not  to  drive  the  beavers  away  from  the 
pond  before  it  freezes ;  after  it  freezes  they  leave 
very  reluctantly.  We  bait  with  swamp  maple  or 
mountain  ash.  We  tie  the  trap  to  a  dry  spruce 
stake,  which  they  will  not  gnaw. 

"  The  beaver  weighs  from  twenty-five  to  sixty 
pounds  ;  the  latter  weight  is  very  large.  A  good 
beaver-skin  weighs  from  one  to  three  pounds ; 
price  now  $2.50  a  pound." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

In  Friends'  Library,  vol.  5th,  page  334,  the 
following  interesting  and  instructive  account  is 
recorded  in  the  life  of  John  Griffith,  which  I  con- 
cluded to  transcribe  for  insertion  in  "The  Friend." 

"  About  this  time  I  had  a  distant  view  of  being 
called  into  the  work  of  the  ministry;  my  mind 
being  at  times  wonderfully  overshadowed  with  the 
universal  love  of  God  to  mankind,  in  the  glorious 
gospel  of  his  Son,  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  thought 
I  could,  in  the  strength  thereof,  give  up  to  spend 
and  to  be  spent,  for  the  gathering  of  souls  to  Him, 
the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel ;  and  that  I  could 
lift  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet,  to  awaken  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  But  I  found  all  this 
was  only  by  way  of  preparation  for  this  important 
work,  and  that  I  had  not  yet  received  a  commis- 
sion to  engage  therein.  A  fear  and  care  were 
upon  my  mind,  lest  I  should  presume  to  enter 
upon  this  solemn  undertaking  without  a  right 
call ;  it  appearing  to  me  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  without  a  clear 
evidence  in  the  mind  that  he  required  it  of  me; 
which  I  then  fully  believed  he  would  do  in  his 
own  time,  which  was  to  be  waited  for.  From 
this  time  until  I  was  really  called  into  the  work, 
I  frequently  had,  but  especially  in  religious  meet. 


ings,  openings  of  Scripture  passages,  with  liv»  1 
operations  of  the  Divine  power  in  my  mind;  aid 
sometimes  with  so  much  energy,  that  I  have  b<Li 
almost  ready  to  offer  what  I  had  upon  my  mind.H 
others.    But  as,'. through  an  holy  awe  which  dw;;  | 
upon  my  heart,  I  endeavored  to  try  my  offeringflj 
the  unerring  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  I  founcH 
was  too  light  to  be  offered,  and  was  thankfulH 
the  Lord  for  his  merciful  preservation,  in  thai 
had  been  enabled  to  avoid  offering  the  sacrificed 
fools.    But  when  the  time  really  came  that  it\  jil 
divinely  required  of  me,  the  evidence  was  so  m 
disputably  clear,  that  there  was  not  the  least  roi  11 
to  doubt ;  yet,  through  fear  and  human  frailtyfl 
put  it  off,  and  did  not  give  way  thereto.  Butofl 
how  was  I  condemned  in  myself!    The  divij 
sweetness  which  had  covered  my  mind  in  tfl 
meeting  was  withdrawn,  and  I  was  left  in  a  V(l 
poor  disconsolate  state,  wherein  I  was  ready  to  b 
forgiveness,  and  to  covenant  with  the  Lord,  tl 
if  he  would  be  pleased  to  favor  me  again  in  li 
manner,  I  would  give  up  to  his  requiring, 
the  next  First-day  meeting,  the  heavenly  pov 
overshadowed  me  in  a  wonderful  manner,  in  whi 
it  was  required  of  me  to  kneel  down  in  supplii 
tion  to  the  Lord  in  a  few  words.    I  gave  w 
thereto,  in  the  dread  of  his  power,  with  fear  a 
trembling.    After  which,  my  soul  was  filled  wi  b 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  I  cou 
sing  and  make  sweet  melody  in  my  heart  to  t 
Lord.    As  near  as  I  remember,  I  was  twenty-o 
years  of  age  the  very  day  I  first  entered  into  tl 
great  and  awful  work  of  the  ministry ;  which  w 
the  21st  of  the  Fifth  month,  old  style,  1734. 

"  I  have  found  my  mind  engaged  to  be  son): 
what  particular  concerning  the  manner  of  my  e 
tering  into  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  stand  li 
way  of  caution  and  proper  encouragement 
others,  who  may  peruse  the  same,;  having  in  tl 
course  of  my  observation,  had  cause  to  fear  th  | 
some  have   taken  the  work  of  preparation,  . 
before  hinted,  for  the  thing  itself;  and  to  ha  j 
proceeded  very  far,  to  their  own  great  wouni 
ing,  and  the  hurt  of  others,  in  bringing  forlj 
untimely  fruit,  which   is  exceedingly  dangej 
ous,  and  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Nothing 
a  sufficient  guard  to  preserve  therefrom  but  kee , 
ing  a  single  eye,  through  the  divine  blessing,  a'i 
fully  considering  what  a  great  thing  it  is  for  du  j 
and  ashes  to  speak  as  the  Apostle  Peter  direcl 
viz  :  £as  every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  ev<i 
so  minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good  ste' 
ards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.    If  any  mi  ;  I 
speak  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God  ;  if  aij  [ 
man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  whicj 
God  giveth.'    The  author  to  the  Hebrews  saitij  I 
that  '  no  man  taketh  this  honor  to  himself,  bi  i  I 
he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.'    So  th  j  | 
whatever  some  may  pretend  to,  and  intrude  thei  j 
selves  into,  unless  they  are  really  called  of  Go  j  1 
they  have  no  share  in  that  honor  that  cornel  i 
from  God  only. 

"  The  church  of  Christ  hath  not  been  witboi  i 
its  trouble  from  false  ministers,  neither  in  tl 
primitive  times,  nor  in  ours.    That  excellent  go 
pel  liberty  in  which  all  who  feel  themselves  ii 
spired  thereunto,  whether  male  or  female,  dm 
speak  or  prophecy,  one  by  one,  hath  been  an 
still  is,  abused  by  false  pretenders   to  divii  J 
inspiration  ;  yet  the  liberty  ought  to  be  preserve 
inviolable,  and  other  means  found  out  to  remed  i 
this  great  inconveniency ;  which  would  not  1 
difficult,  were  the  members  in  a  general  m  ,i 
spiritually  minded,  rightly  savouring  the  thing  j 
that  be  of  God.    Forward  and  unsanotified  a] 
pearances  by  way  of  ministry  would  then  be  easil 
awed  and  suppressed,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  peat 
of  the  church," 
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A  Steam  Man. 
'he  old  adage  which  proclaims  that  "there's 
bing  Dew  under  the  sun,"  has  been  daringly 
yet  successfully  refuted.    Zadock  Deddrick, 
fewark  machinist,  has  invented  a  man ;  one 
t,  moved  by  steam,  will  perform  some  of  the 
it  important  functions  of  humanity;  that  will, 
idiDg  upright,  walk  or  run,  as  he  is  bid,  in 
direction,  and  at  almost  any  rate  of  speed, 
wing  after  him  a  load,  whose  weight  would 
the  strength  of  three  stout  draught  horses, 
s  history  of  this  curious  invention  is  as  follows: 
lix  years  ago  Deddrick,  the  inventor,  who  is 
iresent  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  conceived 
novel  idea  of  constructing  a  man  that  should 
iive  its  vitality  from  a  perpetual  motion  ma- 
le.   The  idea  was  based  on  the  well-known 
ihanical  principle,  that  if  a  heavy  weight  be 
ied  at  the  top  of  an  upright,  slightly  inclined 
3  a  vertical,  gravitation  will  tend  to  produce 
mzontal  as  well  as  a  vertical  motion, 
'he  project  was  not  successful.    However,  by 
srving  carefully  the  cause  of  the  failure,  pre- 
ing  and  perfecting  the  man-form,  and  by 
itituting  steam  in  place  of  the  perpetual  mo- 
machine,  the  present  success  was  attained, 
he  man  stands  seven  feet  nine  inches  high, 
other  dimensions  of  the  body  being  correctly 
•ortioned,  making  him  a  second  Daniel  Lam- 
,  by  which  name  he  is  facetiously  spoken  of 
ng  the  workmen.    He  weighs  five  hundred 
ads.    Steam  is  generated  in  the  body  or  trunk, 
jh  is  nothing  but  a  three-horse  power  engine, 
those  used  in  our  steam  fire-engines.  The 
,  which  support  it,  are  complicated  and  won- 
ul.    The  steps  are  taken  very  naturally,  and 
e  easily.    As  the  body  is  thrown  forward, 
]  the  advanced  foot,  the  other  is  lifted  from 
ground  by  a  spring,  and  thrown  forward  by 
steam.    Each  step,  or  pace,  advances  the 
r  two  feet,  and  every  revolution  of  the  engine 
uces  four  paces.    As  the  engine  is  capable 
laking  more  than  a  thousand  revolutions  a 
ite,  it  would  get  over  the  ground,  on  this  cal- 
tion,  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
inute.    As  this  would  be  working  the  legs 
r  than  would  be  safe  on  uneven  ground,  or 
Sroad  street  cobble  stones,  it  is  proposed  to 
the  engine  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  revo- 
ns  per  minute,  which  would  walk  the  man  at 
nodest  speed     half  a  mile  a  minute, 
le  fellow  is  attached  to  a  common  Rockaway 
age,  the  shafts  of  which  serve  to  support 
in  a  vertical  position.    These  shafts  are  two 
of  iron,  which  are  made  fast,  in  the  usual 
aer,  to  the  front  axle  of  the  carriage,  and 
;urved,  so  as  to  be  joined  to  a  circular  sus- 
ng  bar,  which  passes  around  the  waist,  like 
•th,  and  in  which  the  man  moves,  so  as  to 
in  any  direction.    Besides  these  motions, 
linery  has  been  arranged  by  which  the  figure 
be  thrown  backward  or  forward  from  a  ver- 
nearly  forty-five  degrees.    This  is  done  in 
to  enable  it  to  ascend  or  descend  all  grades. 
ie  soles  of  the  feet  spikes  or  corks  are  fixed, 
b  effectually  prevent  slipping.    The  whole 
is  so  firmly  sustained  by  the  shafts,  and  has 
:cellent  a  foothold,  that  two  men  are  unable 
ish  it  over,  or  in  any  way  throw  it  down. 
:der  to  enable  it  to  stop  quickly,  it  is  provi- 
ffith  two  appliances,  one  of  which  will,  as 
3  stated,  throw  it  backward  from  the  verti- 
'hile  the  other  bends  the  knees  in  a  direc- 
•pposite  to  the  natural  position, 
upright  post,  which  is  arranged  in  front  of 
lash-board,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the 
seats,  sustains  two  miniature  pilot  wheels, 
3  turning  of  which  these  various  motions  and 


evolutions  are  directed.  It  is  expected  that  a 
sufficiently  large  amount  of  coal  can  be  stowed 
away  under  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  to  work 
the  engine  for  a  day,  and  enough  water  in  a  tank 
under  the  front  seat,  to  last  half  a  day. 

In  order  to  prevent  "the  giant"  from  fright- 
ening horses  by  its  wonderful  appearance,  Ded- 
drick intends  to  clothe  it,  and  give  it,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  a  likeness  to  the  rest  of  humanity. 
The  boiler,  and  such  parts  as  are  necessarily 
heated,  will  be  encased  in  felt  or  woollen  under 
garments.  Pants,  coat,  and  vest,  of  the  latest 
styles,  are  provided.  Whenever  the  fires  need 
coaling,  which  is  every  two  or  three  hours,  the 
driver  stops  the  machine,  descends  from  his  seat, 
unbuttons  "  Daniel's"  vest,  opens  a  door,  shovels 
in  the  fuel,  buttons  up  the  vest,  and  drives  on. 
On  the  back,  between  the  shoulders,  the  steam 
cocks  and  gauges  are  placed.  As  these  would 
cause  the  coat  to  sit  awkwardly,  a  knapsack  has 
been  provided,  that  completely  covers  them.  A 
blanket,  neatly  rolled  up  and  placed  on  top  of 
the  knapsack,  perfects  the  delusion.  The  face 
is  moulded  into  a  cheerful  countenance  of  white 
enamel,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  dark  hair 
and  moustache.  A  sheet-iron  hat,  with  a  gauge 
top,  acts  as  a  smoke-stack. 

The  cost  of  this  "first  man"  is  $2000,  though 
the  makers,  Messrs.  Deddrick  &  Grass,  expect  to 
manufacture  succeeding  ones,  warranted  to  run  a 
year  without  repairs,  for  $300.  The  same  parties 
expect  to  construct,  on  the  same  principle,  horses, 
which  will  do  the  duty  of  ten  or  twelve  ordinary 
animals  of  the  same  species.  These,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed,  can  be  used  alike  before  car- 
riages, street  cars,  and  ploughs.  The  man  now 
constructed,  can  make  his  way,  without  difficulty, 
over  any  irregular  surface,  whose  ruts  and  stones 
are  not  more  than  nine  inches  below  or  above  the 
level  of  the  road. — Late  Paper. 

The  "Walled  Lakes"  of  Iowa. 

The  unusual  situation  and  appearance  of  these 
curious  bodies  of  water  have  led  to  no  little  dis- 
cussion and  speculation.  The  mystery  appears 
to  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  White,  State 
geologist  of  Iowa,  in  a  late  communication  to  the 
Dubuque  Herald.    He  says  : 

"  From  time  to  time,  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  the  public  have  been  treated  to  ac- 
counts of  the  so-called  walled  lakes  of  northern 
Iowa,  one  of  them  being  situated  in  Wright  and 
the  other  in  Sac  county,  and  almost  every  writer 
seems  to  have  entertained  the  belief  that  the 
'  walls'  were  the  work  of  human  hands,  and  those 
were  the  hands  of  a  departed  race  of  men  who, 
ages  ago,  inhabited  that  region.  While  making 
examinations  of  the  peat  marshes  of  that  part  of 
the  State  during  the  past  season,  I  had  excel- 
lent opportunities  to  examine  both  of  the  lakes 
just  named,  as  well  as  others  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, fourteen  in  number,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  list : 

1.  Clear  Lake,  Cerro  Gordo  county.  2.  Rice 
Lake,  Worth  county.  3.  Silver  Lake,  Worth 
county.  4  Bright's  Lake,  Worth  county.  5. 
Crystal  Lake,  Hancock  county.  6.  Eagle  Lake, 
Hancock  county.  7.  Lake  Edward,  Hancock 
county.  8.  Lake  Mary,  Hancock  county.  9. 
Lake  Flora,  Hancock  county.  10.  Owl  Lake, 
Humboldt  county.  11.  Lake  Gertrude,  Wright 
county.  12.  Lake  Cornelia,  Wright  county.  13. 
Elm  lake,  Wright  county.  14.  '  Wall  Lake,' 
Wright  county.  15.  Twin  Lakes,  Calhoun 
county.  16.  '  Wall  Lake,'  Sac  county. 

Almost  every  one  of  these  lakes  presents  the 
same  phenomena,  aud  is  just  as  worthy  the  name 
of  '  walled  lake,'  as  those  are  concerning  which 


so  much  has  been  said.  They  vary  from  half  a 
mile  to  five  miles  in  length,  some  of  which  are 
beautiful  little  sheets  of  water,  but  others  are  so 
grown  up  with  wild  rice  and  rushes  that  they  are 
quite  uninteresting  in  appearance,  and  all  of  them 
are  shallow.  The  region  where  most  of  them 
exist  has  a  gentle,  undulating  surface,  and  the 
depressions  between  the  numerous  rounded  ele- 
vations not  communicating  so  freely  with  each 
other  as  the  depressions  in  well  drained  regions 
do,  many  of  them  have  become  occupied  by  peat 
marshes  and  small  lakes,  which  drain  into  the 
upper  branches  of  the  rivers  that  ri.se  in  or  flow 
through  that  region. 

The  '  walls,'  or,  more  properly,  embankments, 
are  really  very  interesting  natural  objects,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  have  attracted  some 
attention.  They  vary  much  in  height  and  width, 
as  well  as  in  the  materials  which  compose  them  ; 
sometimes  they  are  principally  of  boulders,  but 
more  often  of  sand,  gravel  and  earthy  material 
thrown  out  of  the  bed  of  the  lake.  In  many 
instances  where  a  peat  marsh  extends  out  like  an 
arm  of  the  lake,  it  is  entirely  separated  from  it  by 
an  embankment  of  turf  thrown  up  by  the  same 
agency,  but  of  turf,  because  that,  and  no  other 
material,  was  within  reach  of  the  ice.  These  turf 
embankments  sometimes  have  a  growth  of  willows 
upon  them,  and  have  been  called  beaver  dams; 
but  beavers  never  attempt  to  dam  still  waters. 
They  dam  running  streams  to  obtain  ponds  of 
still  water.  These  turf  embankments  very  much 
resemble  the  material  thrown  out  of  a  ditch  in 
draining  a  marsh,  but  their  origin  is  unmistakable. 
When  the  embankments  are  composed  principally 
of  boulders,  they  are  usually  thrown  up  from  two 
to  four  feet  high,  and  from  five  to  fifteen  feet 
wide,  and  imbedded  in  sand,  gravel  and  earth, 
the  outside  of  the  embankment  being  usually  as 
steep  a3  the  inner  or  lake  side;  and  the  latter  of- 
ten faintly  resembles  an  artificial  levee.  Although 
they  sometimes  have  a  degree  of  regularity,  the 
boulders  which  compose  them  are  never  arranged 
in  any  order,  nor  is  there  an  appearance  of  any 
work  of  art  upon  them. 

The  water  in  these  lakes  is  almost  always  low 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  the  frosts  of 
winter  still  further  reduce  the  actual  depth,  so 
that  very  little  unfrozen  water  remains  in  some  of 
them.  This  is  often  known  to  be  the  case,  and 
only  a  few  winters  ago  nearly  all  the  fish  of  Wall 
lake,  in  Wright  county,  were  killed  by  that  means. 

It  is  evident  that  wherever  the  ice  became 
frozen  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  it  would  freeze 
fast  to,  and  in  many  instances  inclose  the  boulders 
and  gravel  which  were  strewed  upoo  the  bottom. 
Now  when  spring  returned,  the  ice  being  raised 
by  the  rains  and  melting  snows,  would  be  carried 
with  its  burdens  to  the  high  water  shore  by  the 
prevailing  wind.  Let  this  process  be  repeated 
year  after  year,  from  age  to  age,  and  it  is  evident 
that  all  the  boulders  within  reach  of  the  ice  would 
be  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  shore,  and  left 
exactly  where  the  force  of  the  ice  ceased  to  act. 
Added  to  this,  the  almost  constant  dashing  of  the 
waves  against  the  beach  during  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  year  would  have  the  effect  of  carrying  out 
large  quantities  of  gravel  and  sand,  which  would 
completely  imbed  the  boulders.  There  is  also 
another  cause  which  doubtless  assisted  more  than 
any  other  in  giving  the  embankments  their  defi- 
nite form. 

The  whole  surface  of  these  lakes  freezes  up 
almostsimultancously,  and  to  a  considerable  depth. 
Now  the  natural  expansion  of  a  solid  cake  of  ice, 
from  half  a  mile  to  five  in  diameter,  has,  as  every 
one  knows,  enormous  power,  quite  equal  to  any 
amount  required  to  throw  up  any  and  all  the 
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boulders  we  find  in  the  embankments,  or  crowd 
them  quickly  against  the  steeper  shores.  No 
natural  force  would  bring  them  back  again,  and 
the  annual  repetition  of  the  forces  above  referred 
to  affords  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  processes 
described  would  be  too  slow  to  produce  the  re- 
sults which  we  see,  but  slowness  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  mightiest  operations  of  nature. 
'  The  mills  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceed- 
ing fine.' 

The  shores  of  Crystal  Lake  show  two  sets  of 
embankments,  showing  that  at  a  remote  period  the 
lake  occupied  a  higher  level,  and  that  its  surface 
was  lowered  by  the  deepening  of  its  outlet,  when 
the  second  embankment  was  formed. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  origin  of  these  embank- 
ments can  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  na- 
tural forces  alone,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
any  one  could  suppose  the  human  hand  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  their  construction. 


Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man,  but  as  the 
reward  of  labor.  It  argues  no  small  strength  of 
mind  to  persevere  in  the  habits  of  industry,  with- 
out the  pleasure  of  perceiving  those  advantages, 
which,  like  the  hands  of  a  clock,  whilst  they 
make  hourly  approaches  to  their  point,  yet  pro- 
ceed so  slowly  as  to  escape  observation. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Dispatches  from  Senafe  announce  that  the 
British  expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Abyssinia  was  on 
its  way^to  Ontalo  the  capital  of  the  Tigre  District.  The 
Egyptian  troops  had  been  recalled  at  the  request  of  the 
English  government.  Fenian  matters  remain  in  much 
the  same  condition.  The  editor  of  the  Dublin  Nation 
has  been  arrested  for  printing  seditious  articles.  George 
Francis  Train  is  delivering  lectures  in  Cork  on  Ameri- 
can and  Irish  subjects,  to  crowded  audiences.  On  the 
first  instant  a  terrific  gale  prevailed  throughout  Eng- 
land, destroying  much  property  and  causing  some  loss 
of  life.  The  following  were  the  quotations  on  the  3d 
inst.  Consols  93.}.  U.  S.  5-20's,  72|-.  Middling  up- 
lands cotton,  l^d.    Breadstuffs  firm  and  unchanged. 

The  bill  regulating  the  press  is  opposed  in  the  French 
Legislature.  The  Paris  journals  express  the  fear  that 
the  final  result  will  be  the  extinction  of  whatever  liberty 
the  press  of  the  country  still  possesses.  Thiers,  in  a 
speech  of  great  power,  in  opposition  to  the  new  law, 
urged  the  importance  of  allowing  entire  freedom  to  the 
press.  One  division  of  the  French  troops  is  about  re- 
turning from  Rome  to  France,  the  remainder  of  the 
forces  will  remain  in  Rome  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Dumont. 

The  internal  condition  of  Italy  is  becoming  critical, 
and  it  is  believed  in  Paris  that  the  relations  between 
the  French  and  Italian  governments  are  not  so  cordial 
as  they  have  been.  The  policy  recently  adopted  by 
Prussia  on  the  Roman  question  has  caused  surprise,  but 
an  explanation  of  this  course  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  sustaining  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  the  Prus- 
sian government,  finds  powerful  meaus  of  conciliating 
its  Catholic  subjects,  and  of  strengthening  its  influence 
over  the  Catholic  States  of  south  Germany.  It  is  now 
considered  certain  that  the  General  Council  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  will  assemble  at  Rome  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  year.  It  is  stated  that  the  Italian  govern- 
ment is  about  to  send  out  a  naval  expedition  to  the  Rio 
de  la  Platte,  South  America.  Nothing  is  known  as  to 
the  object  of  this  movement.  Menabrea,  when  interro- 
gated, declined  to  give  any  explanation. 

Dispatches  from  Athens  give  accounts  of  another 
battle  between  the  Turks  and  Cretans,  in  which  the 
latter  were  successful. 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  determination  of  the 
Spanish  government  to  uphold  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope,  steps  have  been  taken  in  Madrid  for  the  forma 
tion  of  a  corps  to  be  known  as  the  "  Papal  Legion." 

A  Copenhagen  dispatch  of  the  2d  inst.  says :  King 
Ihristian  has  signed  the  treaty  with  the  United  States 


for  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  and  a 
special  courier  has  left  this  city  for  Washington  with  the 
document. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  2d  says  :  A  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  government  granting  large  indemnities 
to  the  King  of  Hanover  and  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  and 
has  passed  the  Diet.  Much  opposition  was  shown  to 
granting  the  appropriations,  but  toward  the  close  of  the 
debate  on  the  subject,  Bismarck  declared  that  if  they 
were  not  adopted  he  would  be  compelled  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament.    This  threat  was  effective. 

The  cholera,  which  has  made  sad  ravages  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  has  subsided  to  a  great  degree,  and  its  entire 
eradication  is  confidently  anticipated  at  an  early  day. 
The  disease,  however,  still  prevails  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent in  the  allied  army,  on  the  Paraguay. 

There  has  been  no  fighting  since  the  departure  of  the 
last  mails.  President  Lopez,  of  Paraguay,  remained  at 
Humaita,  and  his  forces  are  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  munitions  of  war. 

A  severe  famine  prevails  at  Tangier  and  Tetuan,  in 
Morocco,  and  a  similar  condition  of  things  exists  in 
Tunis.  No  adequate  measures  of  relief  are  provided, 
and  it  i3  stated  that  hundreds  of  persons  die  daily  from 
absolute  starvation. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  supplemental  recon- 
struction act  is  still  under  discussion  in  the  Senate. 
The  House  bill  for  the  taxation  of  shares  of  national 
banks  in  the  places  where  the  banks  are  located,  has 
also  passed  the  Senate.  Resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  Colorado,  asking  admission  as  a  State,  have  been  pre- 
sented. The  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  iron-clads  was 
passed,  with  an  amendment  providing  for  the  retention 
of  a  portion  of  them.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  instructed  to  investi- 
gate a  statement  which  has  been  publicly  made  that  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  stated  in  con- 
versation that  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Congress  are 
unconstitutional,  and  that  the  court  will  pronounce  them 
so.  The  bill  concerning  the  rights  of  American  citizens 
in  foreign  countries  has  been  debated  in  the  House.  A 
joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  with- 
drawing the  ratification  by  that  State  of  the  proposed 
fourteenth  constitutional  amendment,  and  requesting 
the  return  of  all  papers  giving  assent  to  said  proposition, 
was  received  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Among  the  bills  offered  is  one  to  continue  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  for  one  year  after  7th  mo.  16th,  1868. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  235.  Of  consump- 
tion, 38  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  20  ;  palsy,  8;  old 
age,  9.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  First  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  record  kept  at  the  Penna.  Hospital,  was 
30.12,  which  is  about  i\  deg.  higher  than  that  of  the 
First  month,  1867.  The  highest  temperature  of  the  month 
was  45°,  and  the  lowest  11°.  The  amount  of  rain  3.62 
inches.  The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
First  month  for  the  past  seventy-niue  years,  is  stated  to 
be  31.15  deg.  The  highest  mean  during  that  entire 
period  occurred  in  1790,  and  was  44°,  the  lowest  in 
1857,  when  it  was  only  22.37  deg. 

The  South. — The  several  State  Conventions  continue 
in  session,  engaged  upon  the  important  business  for 
which  they  were  assembled. 

General  Carlin,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  of  Tennessee,  has  made  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion to  Memphis  and  Chattanooga,  and  reports  com- 
plaints of  hard  times  among  all  classes  and  complexions. 

General  Scott,  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  South 
Carolina,  reports  that  not  five  freedmen  in  a  hundred 
have  made  more  than  their  provision  for  this  year,  and 
many  are  in  debt  to  the  planters,  and  therefore  will  be 
unable  to  support  themselves. 

In  the  cotton-growing  districts  the  colored  people  will 
suffer  to  some  extent,  but  General  Carlin  says  it  will 
prove  a  useful  lesson,  as  nothing  but  actual  suffering 
will  appeal  so  forcibly  to  their  reason,  and  impress  on 
their  minds  the  necessity  of  economy  and  prudent  living. 
He  will  not  take  steps  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  these 
people  until  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  except  at 
Memphis,  where  many  sick  and  destitute  arrive  from  all 
quarters.  He  thinks  there  is  more  sound  than  substance 
in  the  clamor  about  destitution  in  the  South.  There  is 
lawlessness,  laziness  and  dishonesty  in  abundance,  and 
he  hopes  the  government  will  disregard  all  attempts  to 
induce  it  to  lend  money  to  planters,  taking  liens,  &c. 

General  Carlin  says  a  great  national  work  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  government  to  the  immediate  advan- 
tage of  the  southern  people,  white  and  black,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  country,  by  rebuilding  and  re- 
pairing the  levees  along  the  Mississippi,  and  all  the  idle 
men  in  the  South  who  are  willing  to  work  could  find 
profitable  employment,  and  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
the  cotton  and  sugar  lands  could  be  reserved  to  cultiva- 
tion. 


It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Washington  P;H 
dent  Aid  Society,  that  six  or  seven  thousand  pert  9 
mostly  colored,  in  that  city  receive  their  daily  food  ■ 
that  association. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  i  m 
a  contract  with'James  F.  Joy,  of  Detroit,  for  the  sa 
all  the  unoccupied  Cherokee  neutral  lands  in  Kanss 
a  uniform  rate  of  $1  per  acre. 

On  the  30th  ult.,  while  some  two  or  three  hun 
people,  men,  women  and  children,  passengers  bj 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  train  were  crossinj 
Mississippi  river  on  foot  to  St.  Louis,  the  ice  sudd 
broke  loose  from  the  shore  and  floated  down  the  r 
Happily  the  great  field  of  ice  did  not  break,  and 
floating  some  distance  down  the  river  it  pressed  agi 
a  steamer  on  the  Missouri  shore,  from  which  planks 
pushed  out  and  the  terrified  people  were  rescued 
substantial  bridge  at  this  point  is  much  needed, 
measures  are  now  in  progress  for  the  constructic 
one. 

On  the  night  of  the  29th  ult.,  a  most  destructive 
occurred  in  Chicago,  destroying  many  buildings 
much  merchandize.  The  total  loss  is  computed  at  a 
$2,600,000,  on  which  there  was  insurance  to  the  am 
of  $1,700,000. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotai 
on  the  3d  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold  1 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  lllf  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  107£;  c 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  104|.  Superfine  State  flour,  $ 
a  $9.20;  shipping  Ohio,  $10.10  a  $10.75  ;  St.  L 
extra,  $12.85  a  $16;  California  flour,  $12.50  a  $1; 
No.  1  spring  wheat,  $2.50.  Western  oats,  84  cts. 
western  mixed  corn,  $1.26  a  $1.30.  Middling  upl 
cotton,  19  cts. ;  Orleans,  20  cts.  Philadelphia. — St; 
fine  flour,  $7.25  a  $8.25  ;  extra,  $8.50  a  $9.25  ;  fa 
and  fancy  brands,  $10  a  $14,  Southern  and  Pent 
vania  red  wheat,  $2.50  a  $2.60.  New  yellow  < 
$1.12  a  $1.15.  Oate,  73  a  78  cts.  The  arrivals 
sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard,  numb 
about  1200  head.  Extra  sold  at  10  a  10J  cts.  pe 
gross ;  fair  to  good,  8  a  9£  cts.,  and  common  5  a  1\ 
Of  sheep  about  7000  were  sold  at  5  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  g:| 
Hogs  were  in  demand  ;  about  3500  sold  at  $lfiJ 
$11.50  per  100  lbs.  net.  Chicago. — No.  1  wheat,  ft 
a  $2.09.  New  corn,  83  cts.  Oats,  58  cts.  (7incial 
— Corn  in  ears,  83  a  84  cts.  Oats,  67  a  70  cts.  I 
$1.66  a  $1.70.  Barley,  $2.30  a  $2.35.  BaUimmi 
Red  wheat,  $2.55  $2.85,  the  latter  for  choice.  \5| 
corn,,  $1.20  a  $1.22;  yellow,  $1.15  a  $1.17.  Oatijl 
a  75  cts.  Louisville. — Cotton,  16£  a  17  cts.  Wlj 
$2.40.    Corn,  75  a  80  cts.    Oats,  66  a  67  cts. 

NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Aest  I 
tion  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  il 
be  held  at  No.  109  North  Tenth  street,  on  Second  jl 
evening,  10th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  The  Women's  Exj- 
tive  Committee  is  invited  to  attend. 

Philada.  2d  mo.  1st,  1868. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted  a  Teacher  for  the  Second  Department  o 
Girls'  School — one  qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic, 
mar,  Natural  Philosophy,  &c.    It  is  desirable  to  ofc 
one  who  can  enter  on  her  duties  at  once. 
Apply  to  either  of  the  undernamed. 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  No.  316  S.  Fourth  St.,  P 
Martha  D.  Allen,  No.  528  Pine  St.,  Phila. 
Susan  E.  Lippincott,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  B' 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  anr" 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  ( 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  No.  783  So.  Second  St.,  Ph 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co., . 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phi' 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELP.' 

Physician  andSuperintendent.-JosHUAH.WoBil 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  n>« 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  ( 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street.PI 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

l  Epistle  to  Friends:  by  Thomas  Ellwood. 

(Continued  from  page  186.) 

And  all  Friends,  who  upon  true  search  shall 
yourselves  concerned  in  this  particular,  I 
l  and  exhort  you  all,  return  to  that  which  at 
convinced  you  ;  to  that  keep  close,  in  that  abide, 
therein  ye  may  know,  as  at  the  first,  not  only 
idle  to  the  tongue,  but  a  curb  to  the  roving 
1,  a  restraint  to  the  wandering  desire.  For 
redly,  friends,  if  Truth  be  kept  to,  none  will 
I  to  learn  of  the  world  what  to  wear,  what  to 
on,  or  how  to  shape  and  fashion  their  gar- 
is  ;  but  Truth  will  teach  all  how  best  to  an- 
the  end  of  clothing,  both  for  useful  service 
modest  decency.  And  the  cross  of  Christ  will 
yoke  to  the  unrujy  will,  and  a  restraint  upon 
wanton  mind ;  and  will  crucify  that  nature 
delights  in  finery  and  in  bravery  of  apparel, 
hich  the  true  adorning  doth  not  stand,  but  in 
ridden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not 
iptible,  even  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 
A.nd  the  grace  of  God,  which  hath  appeared 
I,  and  which  hath  brought  salvation  to  many, 
not  only  te&oh  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and 
lly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
fin  tbis  present  world,  but  will  also  lead  those 
obey  it,  out  of  all  excess,  and  out  of  all  super- 
es  and  worldly  vanities,  and  will  teach  them 
ier  their  conversation  aright.    Therefore  to 
heavenly  grace  let  every  mind  be  turned,  and 
in  stayed ;  that  thereby  all  who  profess  the 
1  may  be  kept  in  the  holy  limits  of  it ;  that 
eir  whole  conversation  and  course  of  life — in 
y,  in  drinking,  in  putting  on  apparel,  and  in 
soever  else  we  do  or  take  in  hand,  all  may  be 
to  the  glory  of  God,  that  our  moderation  in 
ings  may  appear  unto  all  men. 
md  let  not  any  deceive  and  hurt  themselves 
a  false  plea,  saying,  '  I  will  be  left  to  my 
y ;  I  have  freedom  to  do,  go,  or  wear  so  and 
nd  religion  Btands  not  in  clothes/  &c,  for 
iberty  which  the  worldly  spirit  leads  into,  is 
idecd  the  true  liberty,  but  is  a  false  and 
id  liberty,  which  leads  into  true  and  real 
ge.    And  though  religion  stands  not  simply 
thes;  yet  true  religion  stands  in  that  which 
bound  and  limit  to  the  mind  with  respect 
thes,  as  well  as  to  other  things.    So  that 
there  is  a  running  out  into  excess  andl 
in  apparel,  that  is  a  certain  indication  and 
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token  that  the  mind  is  got  loose,  and  hath  cast  off 
the  yoke,  and  is  broken  away  from  its  due  subjec- 
tion to  that  divine  power,  in  which  the  true  re- 
ligion stands. 

"  Great  hath  been  the  hurt  which  the  enemy 
hath  done  in  this  day1,  by  leading  into  a  false 
freedom,  and  crying  up  a  wrong  liberty  ;  for  under 
this  pretence  have  crept  in  great  disorders,  some 
running  out  one  way,  and  some  another;  some 
mixing  in  marriages  with  the  world's  people,  and 
some  going  to  the  priest  to  be  married.  And 
many  loose  and  unclean  spirits  have  shrouded 
themselves  under  this  plausible  pretence  of  being 
left  to  their  liberty,  unto  whom  Truth's  order  is 
irksome  and  uneasy  ;  and  they  kick  against  it,  and 
call  it  imposition,  because  it  checks  their  licen- 
tious liberty. 

"  Therefore  all,  who  join  with  their  plea, 
examine  and  try  what  liberty  it  is  ye  claim  and 
stand  for  ;  for  the  true  liberty  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  cross  of  Christ,  nor  repugnant  to  his  yoke, 
but  agrees  with  it,  and  is  obtained  through  it,  and 
maintained  by  it.  And  none  whom  the  Son  hath 
made  free  indeed,  will  or  can  plead,  or  make  use 
of  that  liberty,  in  opposition  to  any  means  which 
the  God  of  order  hath  appointed,  or  set  up  in  his 
church  for  keeping  out  confusion,  disorder,  and 
looseness.  And  hereby  all  may  take  a  right 
measure,  and  may  certainly  know  what  kind  of 
liberty  that  is,  which  some  have  so  hotly  contend- 
ed for,  in  opposition  to  that  necessary  and  com- 
mendable order  which  God  hath  led  his  people 
into,  and  which  the  enemy,  in  his  agents,  labors 
so  hard  to  lead  them  out  of.  For  the  enemy  well 
knows,  that  the  tendency  and  service  thereof,  is 
to  detect  and  discover  his  secret  workings,  and  to 
bring  his  deeds  to  light  and  judgment ;  and  there- 
fore he  strives  with  might  and  main  to  overturn 
it,  crying  out  through  his  instruments :  '  Away 
with  your  order;  let  every  one  be  left  to  his 
liberty.'  By  which  seemingly  fair  and  specious 
plea,  not  only  the  loose,  disorderly,  factious  spirits 
have  been  let  up,  and  encouraged  to  greater  bold- 
ness and  licentiousness ;  but  some  simple  and  well- 
meaning  Friends  also,  not  seeing  the  design  of 
Satan  therein,  have  been  misled  thereby,  and 
made  use  of  by  the  enemy,  and  the  more  subtle 
of  his  instruments,  to  oppose  the  good  order  of 
Truth. 

"  Thus  hath  the  enemy  wrought,  and  sought  to 
lay  waste  the  work  of  the  Lord.  But  the  Lord, 
magnified  be  his  holy  name,  hath  not  been  want- 
ing to  his  people,  who  in  sincerity  of  heart  have 
diligently  waited  on  Him,  and  trusted  in  him; 
for  he  hath  all  along  raised  up  some,  whose  eyes 
he  hath  opened,  to  see  the  design  and  working  of 
the  evil  one,  and  whose  spirits  he  hath  engaged 
to  stand  up  in  a  faithful  testimony  against  him, 
contending  for  the  way  of  Truth.  Which  when 
they,  in  whom  the  enemy  wrought,  perceived,  and 
found  they  could  not  run  over  the  heads  of  Friends, 
and  carry  things  on  as  themselves  pleased,  they 
set  themselves  in  a  heady,  wilful  spirit,  to  raise 
disturbances  in  meetings  for  business,  by  encour- 
aging and  abetting  such  heady,  loose,  contentious, 
and  disorderly  persons  as  would  join  with  them; 
thus  hardening  themselves,  and  provoking  the 
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Lord  to  give  them  up  to  blindness  and  hardness 
of  heart,  till  at  length  the  enemy  prevailed  so  far 
upon  them,  as  to  work  them,  by  degrees,  from 
discontent  to  prejudice,  then  to  enmity,  and  so  at 
length,  in  divers  places,  to  an  open  defection, 
apostasy,  and  separation. 

"Now,  although  I  know,  my  dear  friends,  that 
ye  who  have  kept  your  habitation  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord,  and  whose  eye  is  single  therein,  have  a 
clear  sight  and  understanding,  that  the  spirit 
which  hath  thus  wrought  and  fought  against  the 
Truth,  is  not,  nor  can  be  of  God,  but  is  of  the 
wicked  one ;  and  although  the  fruits  it  hath 
brought  forth,  through  the  agents  and  instruments 
in  and  by  which  it  hath  wrought,  in  making  dis- 
turbances in  meetings,  to  the  breaking  the  church's 
peace  ;  causing  divisions  among  Friends;  publish- 
ing to  the  world  most  wicked,  malicious,  railing, 
and  scandalous  books  against  Friends;  (an  effect 
of  the  greatest  enmity ;)  shutting  and  keeping 
Friends  out  of  their  common  meeting-houses,  in 
which  they  have  a  just  right  and  property,  and 
not  suffering  them  to  meet  therein,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  persecution  inflicted  on  Friends  by  the 
world,  and  at  length  also  setting  up  separate  meet- 
ings, in  opposition  to  the  meetings  of  God's 
people;  although,  I  say,  these  fruits  are  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  discover  and  manifest,  to  an  un- 
clouded mind,  what  spirit  that  is  and  must  needs 
be,  which  hath  brought  them  forth  ;  yet  inasmuch 
as  some,  partly  through  weakness  of  judgment, 
and  partly  through  personal  affection  to  some  of 
those  leadings  separatists,  are  yet  in  danger  to  be 
betrayed  by  their  fair  words  and  feigned  speeches, 
wherewith  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;  I  feel  a 
concern  remain  upon  my  spirit,  in  the  love  of  God, 
to  warn  all  such,  that  they  join  not  with,  nor  give 
countenance  unto  that  spirit,  that  hath  thus 
wrought  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  people. 

"  For,  friends,  in  the  holy  fear  of  the  living 
God  and  in  the  openings  of  the  spring  of  his  pure 
life  in  my  soul  at  this  time,  and  from  the  certain 
knowledge  and  clear  demonstration  which  I  have 
received  from  him  therein,  I  testify  and  declare 
uuto  you,  that  this  spirit,  which  in  this  day  hath 
run  out,  and  hath  drawn  out  some  into  opposition 
against  the  way  and  work  of  the  Lord,  into  divi- 
sion and  separation  from  the  people  of  the  Lord, 
and  from  the  holy  assemblies  which  the  Lord  hath 
gathered,  and  by  his  powerful  presence  hath 
owned,  and  daily  doth  own;  this  spirit,  I  say,  is 
the  same  with  that  which  formerly  wrought,  in 
other  appearances,  against  the  Truth  in  our  time; 
and  is  the  same  with  that  spirit,  which  wrought 
against  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  the 
holy  apostles.  This  mystery  of  iniquity  then 
wrought,  and  caused  many  to  turn  aside,  and  to 
leave  the  right  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  forsake 
the  assemblies  of  God's  people;  yea,  and  to  run 
into  separation  too;  upon  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  set  his  brand,  that  they  were  sensual,  having 
not  the  spirit.  And  many  close  and  sharp  testi- 
monies did  the  Lord  give  forth  through  his  ser- 
vants in  that  day  against  this  spirit,  and  against 
those  that  were  joined  to  it,  and  acted  by  it,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Brainard's  Niagara. 

It  is  a  chill  November  night,  about  seven  o'clock 
of  a  Friday  evening.  The  Mirror  —  Brainard's 
paper — is  to  appear  on  the  morning  of  the  mor- 
row, it  being  a  weekly  sheet,  and  Saturday  its 
day  of  publication.  The  week  has  thus  far  passed, 
and  he  has  Dot  written  for  it  a  line.  How  the 
days  have  gone  he  can  hardly  tell — at  all  events 
he  had  got  rid  of  the  time.  He  has  not  felt  com- 
petent to  bend  down  to  his  work,  and  has  put  it 
off  till  the  last  moment.  No  further  delay  is  possi- 
ble. He  is  now  not  well :  he  has  a  cold,  and  this 
has  taken  the  shape  of  a  swelling  of  the  tonsils, 
almost  amounting  to  quinsy,  as  was  usual  with 
bim  in  such  attacks. 

The  door  is  shortly  opened,  and  a  boy  with  a 
touseled  head  and  inky  countenance,  enters,  say- 
ing curtly,  "copy,  Mr.  Brainard !" 

"Come  in  fifteen  minutes!"  says  the  editor, 
with  a  droll  mixture  of  fun  and  despair. 

Brainard  makes  a  few  observations,  and  sits 
down  at  his  little  narrow  pine  table.  *  *  Some 
time  passed  in  similar  talk,  when  at  last  he  turned 
suddenly,  took  up  his  peu  and  began  to  write.  I 
sat  apart,  and  left  him  to  his  work.  Some  twenty 
minutes  passed,  when,  with  a  radiaDt  smile  on  his 
face,  he  got  up,  approached  the  fire,  and  taking 
the  candle  to  light  his  paper,  read  as  follows  : 

THE  FALL  OF  NIAGARA. 
"  The  thoughts  are  strange  that  crowd  into  my  brain, 
While  I  look  upward  to  thee.    It  would  seem 
As  if  God  pour'd  thee  from  his  '  hollow  hand,' 
And  huDg  his  bow  upon  thy  awful  front ; 
And  spoke  ia  that  loud  voice  that  seemed  to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Saviour's  sake, 
'  The  sound  of  many  waters     and  had  bade 
The  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 
And  notch  his  cent'ries  in  the  eternal  rocks." 

He  had  hardly  done  reading  when  the  boy 
came.  Brainard  handed  him  the  lines — on  a 
small  scrap  of  rather  coarse  paper — and  told  him 
to  come  in  half  an  hour.  Before  this  time  had 
elapsed,  he  had  finished,  and  read  me  the  follow- 
ing stanza  : 

"  Deep  calleth  unto  deep.    And  what  are  we, 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  sublime  ? 
Oh  I  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 
From  war's  vain  trumpet  by  thy  thundering  side  ? 
Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make, 
In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar? 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 
Who  drown'd  a  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  far 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  ?  a  light  wave, 
That  breathes  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's  might." 

These  lines  having  boon  furnished,  Brainard 
left  his  office,  and  we  returned  to  the  parlor.  He 
seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  what  he  had  done. 
I  praised  the  verses,  but  he  thought  I  only  spoke 
warmly  from  friendly  interest.  The  lines  went 
forth,  and  produced  a  sensation  of  delight  over 
the  whole  country. 

Almost  every  exchange  paper  that  came  to  the 
office  had  extracted  them  :  even  then  he  would 
scarce  believe  that  he  had  done  anything  very 
clever.  And  thus,  under  these  precise  circum- 
stances, were  composed  the  most  suggestive  and 
sublime  stanzas  upon  Niagara  that  were  ever 
penned. 

Brainard  had  never,  as  he  told  me,  been  within 
less  than  five  hundred  miles  of  the  cataract,  nor 
do  I  believe,  that  when  he  went  to  the  office,  he 
had  meditated  upon  the  subject.  It  was  one  of 
those  inspirations  which  come  to  the  poet — and 
often  come  like  the  lightning — in  the  very  midst 
of  clouds  and  darkness. — Recollections  of  a  Life- 
ime. 

How  great  is  the  power  and  protection  of  the 
Saviour's  grace,  to  them  who  look  to  Him  only. 
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Perversion  of  Science  to  War-purposes, 

From  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  London  in 
1851  to  that  at  Paris  in  1867,  science  made  great 
progress;  but  in  what  direction  have  its  triumphs 
been  the  most  signal,  and  its  results  the  most 
complete  ?  We  have  not  yet  found  a  cheaper  and 
more  manageable  agent  than  steam,  nor  invented 
a  safer  and  steadier  illuminating  power  than  gas. 
We  cannot  steer  a  balloon ;  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  given  up  predicting  the  weather;  fire  and 
shipwreck  and  pestilence  still  claim  their  heavy 
toll  of  our  population  notwithstanding  chemistry, 
life-boats  and  medical  congresses.  We  seem  on 
the  very  verge  of  great  discoveries  ;  but  coy  nature 
eludes  our  grasp,  and  leaves  us  still  shivering  on 
the  threshold  of  truth. 

In  one  class  of  subjects,  however,  our  labors 
have  been  unremitting,  our  progress  continuous, 
our  success  uninterrupted.*  In  the  arts  which 
embellish,  cheer,  comfort,  and  lengthen  human 
life,  our  success  has  been  moderate ;  while  in  the 
art  of  maiming,  wounding,  and  destroying  our 
fellow-creatures,  it  has  been  all,  and  more  than 
all  that  could  be  desired.  During  the  period  we 
have  mentioned,  the  English  and  French  navies 
have,  with  vast  labor,  expense,  and  ingenuity, 
been  completely  transformed,  once  from  sails  to 
screws  and  again  from  wood  to  iron.  Turrets  and 
broadsides  have  raised  a  sort  of  mechanical  war 
of  their  own  ;  and  the  human  mind  has  been  tasked 
to  the  utmost  in  the  attempt  to  estimate  and  com- 
pare the  solidity  of  different  targets.  In  ordnance 
a  boundless  field  has  been  open  to  the  ingenuity 
of  our  Whitworths  and  Armstrongs,  Pallisers  and 
Frazers.  Bolts,  bullets,  and  cones  have  striven 
for  the  mastery.  Powder  and  gun-cotton  have 
their  fanatical  supporters.  The  very  names  of 
the  different  kinds  of  rifles  that  have  been  invent- 
ed would  fill  a  dictionary  ;  and  the  last  agreeable 
novelty  is  a  cannon  framed  on  the  principle  of  the 
old  Balearic  sling,  which  did  such  good  service  in 
the  hands  of  Hannibal's  soldiers.  These  have 
been  the  philanthropic  studies  in  which  the  mind 
of  Europe  has  been  immersed  for  the  last  ten 
years;  and  these  are  the  results  to  which  she  may 
with  the  most  justice  point  as  the  triumphs  of  her 
industry  and  the  landmarks  of  her  civilization  ! 
If  man  was  sent  into  the  world  to  plot  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  human  race,  nobody  can  doubt  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track  at  last.  Even  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  who  has  seen  war  on  a  large 
scale,  stands  aghast  at  the  potency  of  the  machin- 
ery which  mankind  seem  never  tired  of  construct- 
ing for  their  mutual  annihilation. 

But,  after  all,  the  insensible  and  inanimate  in- 
struments of  destruction  are  not  the  worst  of  it. 
They  may  rust  in  vaults  and  arsenals,  hurting 
nobody  and  costing  nothing.  It  is  the  living  arm 
that  is  to  wield  them  that  we  complain  of  and  pity. 
In  every  country  in  Europe,  and  with  gradually 
increasing  stringency,  as  small  States  are  absorbed 
into  larger  ones,  the  flower  and  strength  of  the 
population  are  kept  continually  under  arms.  The 
youth  of  the  nation  wastes  its  golden  hours  in 
garrison  towns  and  dreary  barracks  far  away  from 
all  civilizing  and  humanizing  influences,  and 
whiles  away  its  dreary  existence  in  a  round  of 
monotonous  exercises  and  stale  and  wearisome 
dissipation;  while  women  perform  the  labor  that 
nature  designed  for  men,  and  the  fields  are  left 
half  cultivated  because  the  hands  that  should  till 
them  are  perpetually  grasping  the  rifle  or  the 
sabre.  In  these  vast  armies  grow  up  a  race  of 
officers  who  know  no  home  but  the  camp,  no  trade 
but  war,  and  who  have  little  connection  with  the 
remainder  of  the  human  race,  except  an  odious 
skill  in  their  destruction.  In  a  vast  transmarine 
empire  like  our  own  the  soldier  is  brought  in  con- 
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tact  with  different  nations,  climates,  and  prodill 
tions.    He  sees  and  subdues  new  races  of  mef I 
and  is  often  a  sort  of  auxiliary  to  the  extension 
civilization  and  the  foundation  of  States.    At  a  ! 
rate,  he  escapes  the  dreary  ennui  that  spreads 
wings  over  Lyons  or  Mayence,  where  the  soldi1) 
vegetates  for  years  in  listless  inactivity  and  Uf 
lessness,  in  order  at  last  to  be  led  out  to  shed  I 
blood  in  some  of  the  well-known  battle-fields 
Europe,  which  seem  to  have  been  selected 
theatres  for  the  misery  and  destruction  of  the  h 
man  race  from  the  first  dawning  of  modern  histo; 
to  the  present  time.    The  evil  is  not  stationary, 
is  rapidly  increasing.    The  increase  of  populatti 
and  the  centralization  of  government  have  giv 
to  the  conscription  a  terrible  efficiency,  so  that 
seems  as  if  the  insatiate  maw  of  modern  warfa 
would  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  t 
whole  manhood  of  a  nation.    Compared  with  t 
armies  that  contended  in  Bohemia  last  year,  f 
mighty  hosts  of  Napoleon's  earlier  campaigns  we 
mere  divisions ;  and  compared  with  the  carna 
of  Solferino  or  Sadowa,  Lutzea  was  a  petty  sk  j 
mish,  and  Waterloo  itself  an  affair  of  outposts.- 
London  Times. 


For  "The  Friend; 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  an 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  189.) 

"Eleventh  mo.  12th,  1837.    *   *   *  'Lift 
cares/  they  tell  us,  '  are  comforts  ;'  and  there 
no  doubt  but  every  passing  moment  fully  occupiel 
wings  its  way  much  more  rapidly  than  when  \j 
have  but  little  or  nothing  to  do.    Business  als 
hides  from  us  that  scourge  of  the  idle  world- 
ennui  :  it  makes  us  feel  we  are  something  oth 
than  drones  in  existence,  however  limited  tl 
sphere  of  our  usefulness  may  seem  to  us  to  b< 
and  if  we  can  carry  along  with  us  the  assuranii 
and  belief,  that  our  allotments  are  wisely  ordere 
it  may  be  a  stimulus  to  urge  us  to  unweari< 
efforts,  towards  carrying  on  the  work  assigned  ui  pi 
If  we  can  rely  in  humble  faith  upon  Him  '  wl1 
fixeth  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,'  and  careil  U 
for  the  leust  of  His  family,  we  have  a  fund  I  '& 
strength,  and  encouragement,  and  happiness  I 
draw  upon,  that  the  circumstances  of  life  need  n  !  fe 
control.    However  outward  occurrences  may  tei  tin 
to  depress  our  spirits,  and  give  us  a  discouraghi  ::! 
view  of  the  page  of  life,  this  shelter  still  remai  j  'i< 
unimpaired  to  flee  to,  a  resting  place  of  quietnel  B! 
and  peace.    It  is  very  true  we  are  seldom  pejj  m 
mitted  to  rejoice  in  the  unclouded  presence  of  ti 
Comforter  of  His  people  without  interrupts  ||i 
The  frailties  of  our  nature  would  scarcely  allow :  la 
long  continuation  of  such  a  favor.    We  show! f1!; 
forget  the  tribulations  that  belong  to  the  earth 
probation,  and  settle  down,  it  is  to  be  feared,  fa 
ease,  unmindful  of  the  warfare  the  christian  s<  [  tea 
dier  must  ever  maintain.    We  have  a  strong  bin  lift 
towards  wrong;  and  'tis  certainly  of  unmeriti 
mercy  that  any  are  ever  borne  along  so  as  to  atta  lijj 
the  prize  at  last.    We  need  to  be  very  often  i  I'  u 
minded  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passe  ■  • 
away;  and  that  our  inheritance  here  is  transieE ' 
comparatively  as  the  passing  meteor:  that  the  li  Jibs 
it  should  be  our  care  to  sustain,  is  fed  in  seen 
and  calls  not  for  the  applause,  affection  nor  fav  jfe 
of  men.    All  have  the  work  to  do;  and  all  ha4L 
sufficient  done  for  them,  if  the  delay  is  not  Cim 
their  part.    We  have  not  a  partial  High  Priest 
intercede  for  us,  but  one  who  was  tempted  as  vi  '  ■■ 
are  ;  who  knows  our  frailties;  and  has  coinpassii ; 
equally  on  the  beggar  and  the  occupant  of  a  thron  ( 
With  these  promises,  hopes,  and  sometimes  pre  i 
pects,  before  us,  can  we  count  life  a  burden  ?  et 
we  estimate  the  most  lengthened  period  of  exis 
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ie  a  weariness,  when  the  end  designed  is  our 
rlasting  happiness,  without  chaDgc  or  alloy  ? 
y,  let  us  rather  seek  to  improve  the  period  of 
e  allotted  us,  as  a  gift  of  rare  value,  and  care 
in  what  degree  self  is  reduced,  so  that  we  may 
found  walking,  humble  disciples  of  one  gracious, 
g-suffering,  ever-to-be-magnified  Lord." 
rhe  two  following  memorandums,  while  depict- 
much  strippedness  and  poverty  of  spirit,  at 
same  time  sweetly  represent  a  childlike,  con- 
ng  trust  and  reliance  on  the  alone  sustaining 
ai  of  unfailing  help  and  mercy. 
<  12th  mo.  23d,  1837.  The  old  year  is  rapidly 
ring  its  exit;  and  as  regards  my  own  case  a 
hful  register  would  portray  a  large  portion  of 
ilouded  by  secret  exercises  and  conflict,  known 
10  one  but  the  All-Penetrating  Eye  :  of  latter 
es  particularly,  I  have  trodden  a  path  that  has 
;n  reminded  me  of  one  described  in  Holy  Writ 
s  a  wilderness,  a  land  of  deserts  and  pits ;  a 
d  of  drought,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death;  a 
d  that  no  man  passed  through,  and  where  no 
q  dwelt/  No  light  has  shone  upon  my  feeble" 
rts,  and  I  have  almost  concluded  the  period 
advancement  in  the  way  of  redemption  had 
sed  from  me.  I  feel  so  dull,  cold,  dispirited, 
tary.  Society  has  no  charms  for  me.  It  does 
administer  a  balm  that  reaches  a  heart  pros- 
ied  like  mine;  and  what  does  such  a  dilemma 
1  for  ?  Faith  might  whisper  :  perfect  trust  in 
m  who  hath  begotten  in  thee  desires  after  purity 
1  holiness,  and  whose  promise  is,  to  be  with  His 
sting  and  dependent  followers  unto  the  end  of 
ie.  But  how  can  I  know  that  I  am  owned  as 
eking  and  dependent/  That  light  that  formerly 
iminated  my  path  is  gone,  or  too  much  clouded 
my  feeble  vision  to  penetrate,  causing  me  day 
sr  day  to  labor  or  rather  suffer  the  oppressions 
in  almost  overburdened  heart.  But  oh  !  Thou 
o  makest  darkness  thy  pavilion,  and  rideth  on 
wings  of  the  wind,  permit  me  here  alone  be- 
thee,  to  petition  that  Thy  aid  may  still  be 


The  correspondence  again  resumed. 
No  date.  "  I  perceive  thou  hast  again  beeD 
made  sensible  there  is  a  source  of  enjoyment  in 
dependent  of  all  outward  comforts,  and  perhaps 
we  can  receive  it  more  free  from  mixture  when 
thus  solitary.  This  weaning  from  outward  props 
is  a  difficult  and  humbling  lesson,  but  one  we  must 
learn  before  the  christian  character  is  fully  estab- 
ished.  The  natural  feelings  do  not  prompt  us  to 
sit  alone:'  to  'hunger  and  thirst'  patiently;  but 
a  power  above  these  induces  the  willingness,  and 
at  times  shows  us  that  it  is  not  in  vain  we  suffer. 
I  cannot  suppose  a  desire  to  be  seen  and  admired 
by  the  world  can  prevail  in  a  heart  cleansed  from 
its  own  corruptions  :  a  sense  of  wickedness  and 
difSdence,  fear,  and  dependence,  must  draw  from 
a  relish  or  even  inclination  to  be  seen  and  ad- 
mired;  weakness  for  a  time  may  prompt  it;  but 
as  the  journey  heavenward  is  persisted  in,  all 
these  lusts  of  the  old  nature,  I  believe,  are  worn 
out  and  destroyed.  May  obedience  keep  pace 
with  knowledge,  and  may  we  in  all  things  humbly 
endeavor  to  submit  our  wills  to  Him,  who  only 
knows  what  is  best  for  us." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Exact  Truth. — Two  young  masons  were 
building  a  brick  wall — the  front  wall  of  a  high 
house.  One  of  them,  in  placing  a  brick,  discovered 
that  it  was  a  little  thicker  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other. 

His  companion  advised  him  to  throw  it  out. 
"  It  will  make  your  wall  untrue,  Ben,  said  he. 

"  Pooh  !"  answered  Ben,  "  what  difference  will 
such  a  trifle  as  that  make  ?  You're  too  particu- 
lar." 

"  My  mother,"  replied  his  companion,  "  taught 
me  that  '  truth  is  truth,'  and  ever  so  little  an  un- 
truth is  a  lie,  and  a  lie  is  no  trifle." 

"  0,"  said  Ben,  "  that's  all  very  well ;  but  I 
am  not  lying,  and  have  no  intention  of  doing  so." 

"  Very  true;  but  you  make  your  wall  tell  a  lie; 
and  I  have  somewhere  read  that  a  lie  in  one's 


ended,  strengthen  me,  if  it  pleasetb  Thee,  to  i  n  r  •  u-  u  i.  -n  i.  \c 
j      ,    ,  .    f      ,  ,    '  i V  r,    ,    u  ^cc>     i  work,  like  a  he  in  his  character,  will  show  itself 


d  on,  doubtingly  and  tremblingiy  though  it  may 
that  so  I  miss  not  the  end  promised  to  all  who 
k  Thy  name.    I  have  none  but  Thee  to  look 

If  it  has  pleased  Thee  in  thy  unerring  Wis- 
n,  to  darken  every  inferior  source  of  gratifica- 
a  and  consolation,  Oh  !  cause  that  my  heart  may 
n  towards  Thee,  with  the  confidence  and  simple 
h  of  a  little  child,  trusting  that  all  power  is 
h  Thee,  and  Thou  and  Thou  alone  canst  loosen 

prisoner,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  I  am 
ble  and  sore-broken ;  yet  my  heart  often  dares 

prefer  the  aspiration,  Thou  knowest  me. 
ien." 

'  25th.  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  deep  trial  and 
flict,  wherein  every  avenue  of  hope  seemed 
sed,  and  the  poor  mind  left  to  range  at  will  over 
sent  and  future  scenes  of  hopeless  despondency; 
this  morning  the  language  of  the  Most  High 
ough  His  prophet,  '  I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem, 
[  joy  in  my  people;  and  the  voice  of  weeping 
11  no  more  be  heard  in  her,  nor  the  voice  of 
ing,'  has  comfortably  impressed  me,  with  a 
le  degree  of  faith  to  look  towards  a  period  when 
may  be  realized.  Truly  the  mercies  of  the 
'd  are  new  every  morning :  great  is  His  faith- 
less; else  what  would  be  the  fate  of  some  of 
poor  creatures  who  have  no  resource  but  Him  ; 
other  refuge  to  fly  to  when  strong  tempests 
til,  and  the  tried,  weather-beaten  bark  seems 
.r  foundering,  and  becoming  a  wreck  amidst 
desolation  that  surrounds.  Let  the  assurance 
aulate  to  renewed  watchfulness  ;  faithfully  to 
i  to  this  tried  anchor,  and  submit  all  to  Him. 


sooner  or  later,  and  bring  harm,  if  not  ruin 

"I'll  risk  it,  in  this  case,"  answered  Ben;  and 
he  worked  away,  laying  more  bricks,  and  carrying 
the  wall  up  higher,  till  the  close  of  the  day,  when 
they  quit  work  and  went  home. 

The  next  morning  they  went  to  resume  their 
work,  when  behold,  the  lie  had  wrought  out  the 
result  of  all  lies  !  The  wall  getting  a  little  slant 
from  the  untrue  brick,  had  become  more  and  more 
untrue  as  it  got  higher,  and  at  last,  in  the  night 
had  toppled  over,  obliging  the  masons  to  do  all 
their  work  over  again. 

Just  so  with  ever  so  little  an  untruth  in  your 
character — it  grows  more  and  more  untrue,  if 
you  permit  it  to  remain,  till  it  brings  sorrow  and 
ruin. 

Tell,  act,  and  live  the  exact  truth  always. 

Negro  Newspapers. — It  is  a  significant  fact, 
that  our  colored  people  already  publish  at  least 
eight  newspapers,  and  some  of  them  have  a  very 


The  New  Orleans 
copies  daily.  Twenty 
years  nence  tne  negroes  may  furnish  at  the 
South  more  readers  of  newspapers  than  the 
whites  do  now,  or  may  then. 


respectable  circulation. 
hune  circulates  10,000 
hence  the 


The  Wicked  v.  The  Righteous.  —  The  wicked 
carry  their  prison  about  with  them  wherever  they 
go ;  because  their  own  heart  is  a  dark  dungeon, 
their  passions  adamantine  chains,  and  scourges  to 
the  soul  ;  whilst  on  the  contrary,  those  whom 
Jesus  Christ  has  delivered,  and  who  have  re- 


heart  is  full,  but  many  words  do  not  always  uounced  the  world,  experience  the  liberty  of  the 


il  to  sketch  its  feelings." 


children  of  God,  even  in  the  midst  of  bonds. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

I  was  young,  and  now  I  am  old,  at  least  well 
stricken  in  years.  My  dear  and  blessed  Lord  was 
mercifully  pleased  to  reach  unto,  and  visit  my 
•joul  in  my  young  days,  and  it  was  the  day  of  my 
first  love  and  espousals  to  him,  which  I  shall  never 
forget  while  I  continue  in  his  love.  Oh  the  broken- 
aess  and  tenderness  of  spirit  that  was  upon  my  soul 
in  that  day  !  How  I  loved  the  Lord,  his  truth,  and 
faithful  people  !  Oh  the  zeal  that  was  in  my  soul  for 
him  !  The  tender  concern  that  was  upon  my  spirit, 
that  I  might  not  grieve  or  offend  him  in  any  thing, 
and  that  I  might  not  do  any  thing  against  the 
Truth,  but  all  the  little  I  could  for  it.  My  soul 
remembers  these  things  at  this  instant,  the  sense 
thereof  being  renewed  upon  my  spirit,  in  great 
humility,  and  thankfulness  to  the  Lord.  Then 
was  I  fearful  and  careful  how  I  did  eat,  how  I  did 
drink,  how  I  was  cl  othed  in  plainness  of  apparel, 
what  I  spake,  how  I  spake,  and  that  my  words 
might  be  few  and  savoury ;  what  company  I  kept, 
and  what  fear  was  I  in  lest  I  might  be  hurt  with 
the  company  and  conversation  of  the  world  ;  for 
I  found  by  keeping  their  company  unnecessarily, 
and  with  delight,  it  was  like  pitch  that  defiletb. 
The  blessed  light  of  my  dear  Lord  did  in  that  day 
let  me  see  these  things,  with  many  more  needless 
to  enumerate,  that  would  be  hurtful  to  me  if  I 
delighted  in,  or  used  them  to  please  or  gratify  a 
carnal  mind  out  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

But  if  I  should  be  asked  in  old  age,  how  is  it 
with  thee  ?  hast  thou  not  since  found,  there  is 
more  liberty  in  the  Truth  than  in  that  day,  which 
by  thy  own  account  was  a  time  of  childhood  or 
youth  ?  Dost  thou  not  now  find  thou  was  then 
over  nice  or  tender,  and  more  fearful  and  careful 
than  Truth  did  really  require,  as  not  having  had 
time  and  experience,  nor  yet  judgment  to  discern 
between  things  ?  I  say  if  I  should  thus  be  asked, 
1  would  answer  in  much  sincerity  thus :  Since 
my  childhood  I  have  no  doubt  witnessed  various 
states  and  conditions,  and  in  humility,  and  with 
great  thankfulness  can  say,  my  time  has  afforded 
me  larger  experience,  and  a  greater  growth  in  the 
Lord's  holy  Truth,  than  in  that  day.  But  yet 
this  I  testify  for  the  Lord,  which  I  have  found  by 
my  own  experience,  that  what  the  holy  Truth  led 
me  into  in  that  day,  and  let  me  see  when  I  was 
young,  it  leads  me  into  the  same  now  in  my  old 
age.  Truth  is  the  same  it  was  in  the  beginning; 
it  changeth  not;  neither  does  it  wax  old;  and  if 
any  find  a  decay,  or  in  other  words,  think  it  gives 
more  liberty  than  in  the  beginning,  I  can  testify 
from  my  own  experience,  that  liberty  is  not  of,  or 
from  the  Lord,  but  is  of  and  from  man,  who  is 
departed  in  measure,  more  or  less,  from  the  Lord. 
Truth  I  say  again,  waxes  not  old,  though  the  body 
may  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  may  outwardly 
decay,  yet  those  who  keep  to  the  Truth  iu  old  age, 
grow  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  power  of  his  might;  their  zeal  wares  not  old 
nor  cold.  They  find  that  though  the  Truth  gives 
the  liberty  to,  eat  and  drink  in  moderation,  and 
with  a  due  regard  to  that  Hand  from  whence  it 
comes,  yet  it  gives  no  more  liberty  than  in  the 
beginning,  to  eat  and  driok  to  please  and  gratify 
a  voluptuous  mind.  Their  tongues  arc  no  more 
their  own,  than  in  the  beginning;  Truth  then  re- 
quired our  words  to  be  few  and  savoury,  and  it 
doth  the  very  same  now.  Truth  gives  no  more 
liberty  in  wearing  fine  or  gay  appnrel  to  please  a 
vain  or  curious  mind  ;  it  led  into  plainness  then, 
and  it  does  the  very  same  now;  it  then  led  out  of 
company-keeping  with  the  world,  and  frequenting 
ale-houses  and  taverns  unnecessarily;  it  doth  the 
very  same  now,  and  many  more  things  I  could 
enumerate.  These  things  have  been  my  experi- 
ence both  in  youth  and  old  age ;  and  if  any  shall 
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plead  or  argue  for  other  things,  and  that  Truth 
doth  now  give  a  greater  latitude  and  liberty  than 
in  the  beginning,  I  can  declare  and  testify  for  the 
Lord,  and  from  my  own  experience,  that  I  have 
never  found  any  such  liberty  in  the  Truth. — 
Joseph  Pike,  1717. 

Original. 

HEAVENWARD. 
"  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself:  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also."  John  xiv.  3. 
Unseen,  unheard,  Thine  angels  come, 
To  bear  Thy  waiting  children  home, 
Soon  shall  we  wing  our  heavenward  flight, 
Soon  will  the  world  recede  from  sight ; 
But  if  in  Thee  alone  we  trust 
We  soar  to  mansions  of  the  just; 
0  blessed  thought,  from  earth  we  flee 
To  dwell  forever  Lord  with  thee ! 
For  there  our  joys  shall  never  end, 
With  Thee  our  Father  and  our  Friend. 

What  holy  thoughts  within  us  burn, 

As  we  with  heavenward  glances  turn, 

To  worlds  that  far  above  us  shirre, 

To  flowers  that  o'er  our  pathway  twine, 

To  that  great  orb  which  shines  by  day 

As  if  to  bid  us  speed  away  ! 

Yet  all  these  pleasures  sink  from  view 

When  we  our  holier  life  renew, 

We  haste  to  join  the  immortal  band, 

The  dwellers  of  the  spirit  land  I 

How  weak  the  thread  that  binds  us  here, 
To  all  the  hour  of  death  is  near  ; 
Nor  do  we  often  stop  to  think 
How  soon  we  reach  that  awful  brink, 
The  verge  of  that  mysterious  tide 
Down  whose  cold  waters  all  must  glide, 
Unknown  to  us,  'tis  known  to  Thee  I 
When  Thou  shalt  set  our  spirits  free, 
We  ask  to  reach  the  better  land, 
And  on  the  shores  of  glory  stand. 

So  when  the  sands  of  life  have  run 
Eternity  has  just  begun  ; 
Eternity  1  thou  awful  thought, 
To  poor  lost  man  with  terror  fraught; 
To  those  who  serve  their  risen  Lord, 
A  precious,  holy,  joyous  word  ; 
To  those  who  love  thee  here,  is  given 
A  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  heaven  : 
That  "  where  I  am"  ye  too  may  come 
And  share  with  me  a  heavenly  home. 


J.  B. 


Richmond,  Indiana,  1868. 


Selected. 

REMEMBER  THE  POOR. 
Remember  the  poor,  for  bleak  winds  are  blowing, 

And  brightly  the  frost-pearls  are  glist'ning  around  ; 
The  streamlets  have  ceased  all  their  musical  flowing, 

And  snow-drifts  lie  scattered  all  over  the  ground. 
Remember  the  poor  in  their  comfortless  dwellings, 

Ill-clad  and  ill-fed,  o'er  burdened  with  care, 
Oh,  turn  not  away  with  a  look  so  repelling, 

Thy  kindness  may  save  them,  perhaps,  from  despair. 

Remember  the  poor  when  the  hearth-stone  is  cheerful, 

And  happy  hearts  gather  around  its  bright  blaze; 
There  are  hearts  that  are  sad  and  eyes  tbat  are  tearful 

As  bright  as  thine  own  in  their  sunnier  days. 
Misfortune  may  scatter  thy  present  possessions, 

And  plenty  to  poverty  leave  thee  a  prey ; 
How  bitterly  then  wilt  thou  think  of  the  blessings 

That  charity  asks  from  thy  riches  to-day. 

Remember  the  poor  as  ye  thankfully  gather 

Each  round  his  rich  table  with  luxury  spread  ; 
Thou,  too,  art  a  pensioner  on  a  rich  Father, 

For  health  and  for  friendship,  for  raiment  and  bread  ; 
If  He  hath  been  bountiful,  with  a  like  spirit 

Dispense  of  that  bounty  what  Charity  claims  ; 
Far  greater  the  treasure  thy  soul  shall  inherit 

When  thy  bread  on  the  waters  returneth  again. 

Remember  the  poor — this  thou  art  commanded — 

The  Saviour  thus  kindly  remembered  the  poor  ; 
"  The  destitute  tbou  shalt  not  send  empty-banded, 

Unclad  and  unwarmed  and  unfed  from  thy  door." 
Thy  peace  in  this  life  shall  be  like  the  deep  river, 

And  dying,  thy  welcome  to  heaven  shall  be — 
"  Ye  faithful  and  blessed  of  my  Father — come  hither; 

Ye  did  it  to  others — ye  did  it  to  me." 


Belgian  Dogs.' — The  dogs  of  Belgium  perform 
so  important  a  part  in  the  every-day  traffic  of  the 
city,  being,  in  fact,  the  "beasts  of  burden"  of 
tbe  common  people,  that  we  cannot  omit  a  brief 
notice  of  them.  All  the  milk  used  in  Antwerp 
is  brought  hither  in  dog  carts,  filled  with  rows  of 
shining  brass  cans,  which  are  conveyed  from 
house  to  house  until  their  contents  are  exhausted; 
then  the  milk  woman  supplies  the  absence  of  the 
weight  of  the  lacteal  fluid  with  her  own  substan- 
tial person,  and  the  little  team  goes  jogging  home- 
ward to  the  country.  These  carts  are  sometimes 
of  a  very  considerable  size,  and  may  be  seen,  failed 
with  barrels,  or  bundles  of  wood,  under  which  cir- 
cumstances the  motive  power  is  increased  to  six  or 
seven  dogs,  three  and  four  abreast,  tugging  and 
pulling  at  their  great  burden,  their  little  bodies 
swaying  to  and  fro  in  their  efforts,  and  their  gen- 
eral appearance  and  expression — for  dogs  have 
expressive  faces — exciting  the  sympathies  of 
every  humane  person.  When  overcome  by  fa- 
tigue, hunger  and  thirst,  they  lie  down  in  har- 
ness, and  resolutely  refuse  to  move  until  they  are 
fed;  an  instance  of  which  we  had  an  opportunity 
for  witnessing  one  evening  as  we  were  riding  on 
the  Longchamps.  A  laden  team  was  coming  in 
from  the  country  to  attend  next  day's  market, 
when  just  as  we  were  passing,  a  most  piteous 
howl  broke  from  one  of  the  dogs,  which  was 
echoed  by  the  others,  and  all  stood  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  some  crouching  on  their 
haunches  and  some  prostrating  themselves  on  tbe 
ground,  with  their  tongues  lolling  from  their 
heated  mouths.  The  man  who  had  them  in 
charge  cracked  his  whip  in  vain,  and  then,  find- 
ing all  efforts  useless,  unharnessed  them,  when, 
in  an  instant,  the  whole  line  bounded  down  the 
grassy  bank  of  the  rampart,  and  plunged  into  the 
cool  water  of  the  moat.  Here  they  stood  for 
some  moments  refreshing  their  heated  bodies, 
catching  at  the  water  with  their  mouths,  and 
seeming  to  toss  it  above  their  heads,  when  a 
shrill,  prolonged  whistle  from  their  master,  caused 
them  to  rush  suddenly  up  the  bank,  and  ere  long 
the  team  appeared  again  in  sight,  trotting  mer- 
rily onward  toward  the  bridge.  Their  owner,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  hungry  demands,  supplies 
them  with  pieces  of  coarse  brown  bread,  which 
he  carries  on  the  cart,  and  it  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  him  standing  in  front  of  his  team,  dealing 
to  one  and  then  another  the  mouthful  which  they 
eagerly  devour. — Lale  Paper. 

Love  not  the  World. — Jesus  Christ  is  come  a 
light  into  the  world;  and  these  unhappy  persons 
who  love  the  world,  and  prefer  darkness  to  light, 
have  their  eyes  so  blinded  by  earthly  mists,  that 
they  cannot  see  the  gulf  which  yawns  beneath 
their  feet;  their  heads  are  so  intoxicated  with 
worldly  pursuits,  that  they  are  insensible  of  the 
dizzy  height  on  which  they  stand,  till  their  feet 
slide,  and  they  are  dashed  from  precipice  to  preci- 
pice, till  the  abyss  finally  closes  over  them. 

European  and  American  Locomotives. — A 
writer  in  the  London  Herald,  comparing  different 
kinds  of  railway  apparatus,  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
European  and  American  locomotives  : 

"  In  England  we  see  the  locomotive  engineers, 
as  a  general  rule,  aiming  at  high  speed,  as  little 
complication  as  possible  in  the  parts  of  the  engine, 
utmost  simplicity  in  all  things,  perfection  of  ad- 
justment and  workmanship  and  high  boiler  pres- 
sure. Upon  this  last  point  we  may  note  that  a 
few  years  since  fifty  pounds  to  the  inch  was  con- 
sidered high,  now  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  are 


ordinary  pressures,  and  on  the  North  London  |« 
engines  are  being  run  at  one  hundred  and  eig  y 

pounds. 

"  French  has  slow  speed  and  very  heavy  tra.ft 
her  engineers  aim  at  large  tractive  force,  do  it 
spare  complication,  use  large  quantities  of  m  j. 
rial,  and  couple  numbers  of  driving  wheels  togi 
er,  making,  for  example,  twelve-wheeled  couj 
engines,  things  utterly  unknown  in  England,  lit 
at  the  same  time  they  put  light  weight  on  tqa 
wheels,  not  more  in  fact  than  ten  or  eleven  tig 
on  an  axle.  The  French  deserve  credit  for  I  t 
ing  developed  their  engines  into  a  form  suite  e 
for  their  shareholders'  ideas  of  traffic,  that  i»a 
heavy  engine  at  slow  speed  pulling  a  long  lei 
One  expensive  necessity  has  already  been  evol  d 
in  our  own  country  by  the  quick  running  of  sc|H 
trains,  namely,  the  necessity  for  laying  dem 
third  and  fourth  lines  of  rails  to  accommodate  w 
traffic,  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  proprietef, 
and  which  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  treff 
had  been  worked  as  on  the  Great  Northern  f 
France.  The  fuel  for  a  heavy  train  is  much 
same  as  for  a  light  one,  or  very  little  increas 
but  in  running  double  sets  of  trains  over  dou  e 
lines  of  rails  the  wages  are  doubled,  the  first  t  f. 
— that  is,  line  accommodation — is  doubled,  e 
number  of  engines  is  doubled,  whilst  the  weailf 
engines  and  road  is  quadrupled. 

"The  American  idea  is  cheap  engines.  Tljr 
locomotives  have  their  parts  very  accessible  a 
they  run  them  at  fair  but  not  high  speeds.  % 
American  engines  have  special  arrangements  f 
clearing  and  lighting  the  road,  and  for  burn  !; 
wood  in  their  furnaces.  Notwithstanding  1 
superiority  of  English  made  engines,  not  one! 
them  can  run  over  American  lines  with  anyth: ; 
like  the  speed,  safety  or  endurance  of  their  oil 
Strange  as  this  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  I 
easily  accounted  for,  and  the  explanation  bears  i 
the  points  we  shall  presently  bring  forwaj 
This  explanation  is  that  the  leading  ends  of  11 
American  engines  are  supported  on  four-whee  l, 
trucks  or  bogies,  which,  while  giving  a  lc 
wheel-base,  and  consequently  steadiness,  allcji 
the  engine  to  travel  on  exceedingly  bad  roal 
and  to  traverse  sharp  curves  with  ease  and  se<  j 
rity. 

"The  G-erman  engines  go  even  slower  than  I1 
French.    The  quickest  French  lines  are  th»| 
from  Lyons  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Cal;  j 
The  proportions  of  parts  of  all  the  foreign  engii  | 
— particularly  the  German — were  very  bad.  1 
instance,  the  cranks  in  many  cases  had  douij 
the  quantity  of  material  necessary  for  the  strenj ! 
required,  and  this  extra  portion  so  disposed  as 
be  a  perpetual  tumbling  weight  in  their  revo 
tions.    Of  the  Italian  lines  we  know  of  nothi 
special  to  be  said. 

"  The  Belgians  run  their  engines  at  speeds  j 
termediate  between  the  German  and  French;  tfc 
follow  a  medium  of  English  and  French  make 
their  construction,  and  their  lines  contrast  favo 
bly  in  their  working  with  many  others  on  t) 
continent. 

"  The  Russians  are  much  the  same  as  the  G  j 
mans.    The  engines  are  mostly  of  English  typ 
in  some  cases  a  cross  between  the  English  a 
the  American." 


Christian  Safety. — The  happiest  spot  for  t 
christian  is  not  always  that  which  to  sense  appe; 
brightest;  but  rather  that  in  which  he  is  the  m< 
frequently  compelled  to  cast  himself  upon  tl  t 
strength  of  God  only  ;  and  where  outward  circu) 
stances,  by  affording  him  the  most  frequent  ex; 
cises  of  humility,  charity,  and  patience,  yield  hi 
most  facilities  for  practising  the  tempers,  and  i 
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ring  the  impress  of  the  likeness  of  his  divine 
iter. 

iportant  Legal  Decision — Pleuro-Pneumonia. 
i  case  of  some  interest  to  farmers  was  brought 
jre  the  Montgomery  County  Court,  Pennsylva- 
at  its  late  term,  which  I  think  may  be  worthy 
lotice.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  farmer 
one  of  his  cows,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days, 
as  the  "  cattle  disease"  had  prevailed  on  some 
as  within  a  mile,  some  months  before,  he  sus- 
ted  that  she  died  of  that  much-dreaded  malady, 
i  short  time  another  sickened,  and  he  wished 
to  visit  his  farm,  and  decide  upon  the  nature 
he  disease.  Being  anxious  to  have  a  history 
he  extent  of  the  affection  in  that  region,  I 
t  to  see  the  sick  animal,  and  recognised  in  her 
i  the  pleuro-pneumonia  which  had  been  so 
1  among  the  cattle  of  our  own  section,  and 
i  which  this  had  been  received.  I  advised 
i  to  isolate  his  affected  animal,  not  only  from 
others,  which  I  did  not  see,  but  also  from  all 
srs.  The  next  day  his  second  cow  died  ;  and 
•tly  after  he  sold  nine  of  his  remaining  cattle 
farmer  and  drover  living  on  the  edge  of  Bucks 
ity.  The  purchaser  drove  them  home,  and 
some  of  them  to  three  farmers  residing  at 
siderable  distances  from  each  other,  and  re- 
ed a  few  for  his  own  use.  Directly  they  began 
icken  and  die,  and  others  in  their  herds  after- 
ds  sickened,  and  were  lost.  Twenty-one  died, 
twenty-four  (I  think)  recovered,  after  attacks 
less  violent  grade,  but  were  useless  for  months, 
ndeed,  they  ever  became  valuable.  The  pur- 
*er  of  the  nine  cows  brought  suit  against  the 
;r;  and  the  jury,  after  a  well-contested  trial  on 
part  of  the  defence,  rendered  a  verdict  for 
□tiff  of  eight  hundred  dollars  damages.  It 
oontended  by  defendant's  counsel  that  the 
3  appeared  healthy  at  the  time  of  sale ;  that  a 
on  inexperienced  in  the  disease  could  not 
w  that  they  were  at  all  affected ;  that  defend- 
who  had  no  experience  in  the  diseases  of 
le,  could  not  be  expected  to  know  that  the 
idy  was  so  very  infectious,  that  animals  ap- 
ntly  healthy  could  carry  it  with  them,  and 
ct  other  cattle  at  a  distance ;  and  that,  as  his 
e  appeared  to  be  well,  he  was  justified  in 
□g  them.  The  prosecution  proved  that  he 
ected  the  nature  of  the  disease  before  the 
h  of  the  firs'-  cow ;  was  informed  of  its  true 
acter  before  the  second  one  died ;  was  warned 
s  infectious  nature,  and  advised  to  isolate  his 
e  ;  that  the  wife  of  his  tenant  had  refused  for 
ral  weeks  to  use  the  milk  and  butter,  which 
testified  had  an  offensive  smell ;  and  that  the 
i  were  all  coughing  for  some  time  before  they 
j  sold.  But  the  testimony  of  this  witness  was 
ally  rebutted.  The  verdict  gave  very  general 
faction ;  and  as  the  money  went  far  towards 
aipensing  the  various  persons  who  lost  their 
e,  no  criminal  prosecution  followed.  It  will 
salutary  lesson  to  those  who  may  be  disposed 
11  infected  cattle.  There  are  some  thoughts 
suggestions  growing  out  of  this  case,  which  I 
present  to  you  for  another  number. — Hiram 
on,  M.  D. 


rar — its  havoc  in  China. — Dr.  Macgowan,  a 
nguished  savan  and  traveller,  makes  estimates 
seem  quite  incredible  of  lives  lost  by  the 
'ing  war  or  rebellion  in  China.  He  puts  the 
total  at  25,000,000;  but  intelligent  Chinese 
hat  full  100,000,000  were  killed,  or  perished 

starvation.  The  victorious  party,  whether 
irial  or  Treping,  put  men,  women  and  chil- 

to  the  sword,  until  canals  and  rivers  were 
with  the  blood  of  the  slain  ! 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

On  Silent  Worship. 
Worship  in  silence  hath  often  been  refreshing 
to  my  mind,  and  a  care  attends  me  that  a  young 
generation  may  feel  the  nature  of  this  worship. 

****** 

In  pure  silent  worship  we  dwell  under  the  holy 
anointing,  and  feel  Christ  to  be  our  Shepherd. 

Here  the  best  of  Teachers  ministers  to  the 
several  conditions  of  his  flock,  and  the  soul  re- 
ceives immediately  from  the  Divine  fountain  that 
with  which  it  is  nourished.      *  *  * 

*  *  *  It  appears  by  the  history  of 
the  Beformation,  that  through  the  faithfulness  of 
the  martyrs,  the  understandings  of  many  have 
been  opened,  and  the  minds  of  people  from  age 
to  age,  been  more  and  more  prepared  for  a  real 
spiritual  worship.- 

My  mind  is  often  affected  with  a  sense  of  the 
condition  of  those  people,  who,  in  different  ages 
have  been  meek  and  patient,  following  Christ 
through  great  afflictions.  And  while  I  behold 
the  several  steps  of  reformation  and  that  clearness, 
to  which,  through  divine  goodness,  it  hath  been 
brought  by  our  ancestors,  I  feel  tender  desires 
that  we  who  sometimes  meet  in  silence,  may 
never  by  our  conduct,  lay  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  others,  and  hinder  the  progress  of  the  re- 
formation in  the  world. 

It  was  a  complaint  against  some  who  were 
called  the  Lord's  people,  that  they  brought  pollut- 
ed bread  to  his  altar,  and  said  the  table  of  the 
Lord  was  contemptible. 

In  real  silent  worship  the  soul  feeds  on  that 
which  is  divine,  but  we  cannot  partake  of  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  and  that  table  which  is  pre- 
pared by  the  god  of  this  world. 

If  Christ  is  our  Shepherd  and  feedeth  us  and 
we  are  faithful  in  following  him,  our  lives  will 
have  an  inviting  language,  and  the  table  of  the 
Lord  will  not  be  polluted. 

John  Woolman. 

How  Mushrats  Swim  under  the  Ice. — Muskrats 
have  a  curious  method  of  travelling  long  distances 
under  the  ice.  In  their  winter  excursions  to 
their  feeding-grounds,  which  are  frequently  at 
great  distances  from  their  abodes,  they  take  in 
breath  at  starting,  and  remain  under  the  water 
as  long  as  they  can.  They  then  rise  up  to  the 
ice,  and  breathe  out  the  air  in  their  lungs,  which 
remains  in  bubbles  against  the  lower  surface  of 
the  ice.  They  wait  till  this  air  recovers  oxygen 
from  the  water  and  ice,  and  then  take  it  again, 
and  go  on  till  the  operation  has  to  be" repeated.  In 
this  way  they  can  travel  almost  any  distance,  and 
live  any  length  of  time  under  the  ice.  The  hun- 
ter sometimes  takes  advantage  of  the  habit  of  the 
muskrat  in  the  following  manner: — When  the 
marshes  and  ponds  where  the  muskrats  abound 
are  first  frozen  over,  and  the  ice  is  thin  and  clear, 
on  striking  into  their  houses  with  his  hatchet  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  his  traps,  he  frequently 
sees  a  whole  family  plunge  into  the  water,  and 
swim  away  under  the  ice.  Following  one  of  them 
for  some  distance,  he  sees  him  come  up  to  renew 
his  breath  in  the  manner  above  described.  After 
the  animal  has  breathed  against  the  ice,  and  before 
he  has  time  to  take  his  bubble  in  again,  the  "hun- 
ter strikes  with  his  hatchet  directly  over  him, 
and  drives  him  away  from  his  breath.  In  this 
case  he  drowns  in  swimming  a  few  rods,  and  the 
hunter,  cutting  a  hole  in  the  ice,  takes  him  out. 
Mink,  otter,  and  beaver  travel  under  the  ice  in 
the  same  way;  and  hunters  have  frequently  told 
me  of  taking  otter  in  the  manner  I  have  described, 
when  these  animals  visit  the  houses  of  the  musk- 
rat  for  prey. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"  If  thou  wouldst  be  happy,  and  easy,  in  thy 
family,  above  all  things,  observe  discipline. 

"  Every  one  in  it  should  know  their  duty  ;  and 
there  should  be  a  time  and  place  for  everything, 
and  whatever  else  is  done,  or  omitted,  be  sure  to 
begin  and  end  with  God." — Win.  Penn. 

Who  has  not  felt  or  observed,  at  times,  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  want  of  proper  discipline 
in  families.  What  wasting  of  precious  time,  what 
weariness  of  body,  what  turmoil  of  spirit. 

By  discipline,  Wm.  Penn  meant  no  tyrannical 
rule,  as  all  conversant  with  his  excellent  maxims 
well  know,  but  that  the  authority  of  love  should 
ever  bear  sway. 

The  first  step  needful  to  the  establishment  of 
proper  discipline  at  home,  is  for  parents  to  rule 
their  own  spirits.  In  vain  will  it  be  to  lay  down 
rules  for  others,  while  allowing  themselves  to  be 
governed  by  impulse.  "  If  any  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his and  it  is  only 
as  his  spirit  is  permitted  to  reign  in  the  heart, 
binding  the  strong  man,  and  taking  from  him  his 
armor  wherein  he  trusted,  that  a  proper  qualifica- 
tion can  be  experienced  by  parents  to  go  in  and 
out  before  their  families. 

"  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him." 

Oh  !  for  a  willingness  to  sit  at  his  feet,  who 
teacheth  "as  never  man  taught,"  that  we  may  be 
endowed  with  that  "  wisdom  which  is  profitable 
to  direct;  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above;"  which 
is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to 
be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  with- 
out partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy. 

True  religion  has  a  refining  influence,  and  if 
permitted  to  operate,  will  leaven  not  only  the 
whole  character,  but  the  whole  household  ;  induc- 
ing the  "  soft  answer  that  turneth  away  wrath  ;" 
suppressing  the  "  grievous  words  that  stir  up 
anger;"  teaching  consideration  for  the  comfort 
of  all,  and  patience  in  each  other's  faults  and  in- 
firmities. 

How  delightful  is  the  atmosphere  of  a  well- 
ordered  home,  "  where  the  Great  Father  of  the 
universe  is  duly  reverenced,  where  parents  are 
honored  and  obeyed;  where  brothers  and  sisters 
dwell  together  in  unity."  It  is  like  the  precious 
ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the 
beard,  even  Aaron's  beard ;  that  went  down  to 
the  skirts  of  his  garments.  As  the  dew  of  Her- 
mon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the 
mountains  of  Zion,  for  there  the  Lord  commanded 
the  blessing,  even  life  for  evermore. 

Noble  Conduct. — The  Newfoundland  papers 
state  that  during  a  violent  gale  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador  last  October,  a  vessel  called  the  Sea 
Slipper  struck  on  a  reef  near  a  place  called  Spot- 
ted Islands,  at  which  there  were  no  residents.  A 
young  sailor,  Captain  William  Jackman,  being 
providentially  in  the  neighbourhood,  witnessed 
the  vessel's  striking,  saw  her  fall  asunder  with  a 
number  of  persons  on  her  deck  and  rigging — 
twenty-seven,  as  it  afterward  appeared.  To  save 
some  of  these  poor  creatures,  W.  Jackman  cast 
himself  into  the  sea  and  swam  to  the  wreck,  dis- 
tant a  hundred  fathoms  or  more  from  the  shore. 
The  hurricane  at  this  time  was  at  its  height,  ac- 
companied by  snow.  Eleven  times  did  this 
heroic  man  swim  between  ship  and  shore,  each 
time  bringing  a  man  from  the  wreck  and  placing 
him  in  safety.  By  this  time  persons  from  a 
neighboring  settlement  had  arrived  with  ropes. 
Sixteen  trips  more  did  the  noble  sailor  make, 
conducting  all  the  survivors  in  safety  to  the 
shore. — Late  Paper. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

A  document  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
I  have  lately  met  with  in  the  hand-writing  and 
over  the  signature  of  Henry  Drinker.  If  it  meets 
the  approbation  of  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend," 
it  may  be  profitably  revived.  D.  R. 

"  The  following  minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders,  held  in  Philadelphia,  for 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  by  ad- 
journments from  the  25th  day  of  the  9th  month 
to  the  1st  day  of  the  10th  month,  inclusive,  1790, 
is  by  that  meeting  recommended  to  the  close  and 
religious  attention  of  our  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 

"  This  Meeting  being  favored  with  the  calming 
influences  of  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  the  minds  of  many  Friends  now  collected 
being  dipped  into  near  sympathy  with  the  pure 
seed  of  life,  and  engaged  in  a  solid  attention  to 
the  accounts  received  from  the  respective  Quarters 
earnestly  desiring  the  causes  of  weakness  and 
failure  pointed  out  in  the  reports  may  be  carefully 
and  with  religious  diligence  searched  out  and  re- 
moved, and  wisdom  and  strength  sought  after  and 
humbly  waited  for  to  order  our  steps  aright,  that 
we  may,  by  our  circumspect  and  pious  examples, 
availingly  invite  others  to  follow  us  as  we  follow 
Christ;  none  of  us  resting  short  of  a  fervent  exer- 
cise and  travail  that  our  states  individually  may 
be  felt  after,  devoutly  craving  that  our  eyes  may 
be  anointed  clearly  to  see  and  understand  whether 
there  is  a  growth  and  advancement  in  the  life  and 
power  of  Truth,  or  whether  through  unwatchful- 
ness  and  the  prevalence  of  a  worldly  spirit,  dwarf- 
ishness  and  withering  have  ensued.  It  being 
affectionately  recommended  that  a  vigilant,  broth- 
erly care  may  not  be  withheld  when  and  where- 
ever  tokens  of  lukewarmness  or  negligence  appear, 
or  where  true  gospel  sympathy  with  the  aged, 
weak  and  afflicted,  calls  for  our  tender  fellow 
feeling. 

"  And  it  is  further  earnestly  desired  that  the 
members  of  this  meeting  may  be  animated  with 
increasing  zeal  faithfully  to  attend  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline,  and  to  seek  after  strength 
for  collecting  their  families  at  proper  seasons  into 
solid  retirement,  to  train  up,  instruct  and  forward 
them  in  this  and  other  weighty  duties,  endeavor- 
ing to  check  and  nip  the  buds  of  undue  liberty  as 
they  appear  in  the  youth  and  others.  As  minis- 
ters and  elders  thus  become  united  in  care  to  be 
unspotted  in  their  whole  conversation,  and  good 
examples  and  way-marks  to  sober  inquirers,  they 
may  be  made  instrumental  in  the  gathering  of 
many  of  these  from  the  outward  to  a  dwelling  in 
the  inward  court,  and  to  a  dependence  on  the 
Minister  of  the  Sanctuary  and  of  the  True  Taber- 
nacle which  God  hath  pitched  and  not  man." 

Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  said  meeting  by 
Henry  Drinker,  Clerk. 


Anecdote  of  Wehster. — Daniel  Webster  was  a 
firm  believer  in  Divine  revelation,  and  a  close 
student  of  its  sacred  pages.  On  one  occasion,  a 
small  company  of  select  friends  spent  an  evening 
at  his  house.  Tea  over,  the  bible,  and  the  rela- 
tive beauties  of  its  several  parts,  became  the  topic 
of  conversation.  Each  one  of  the  guests  had  a 
preference.  When  the  turn  came  to  Webster,  he 
said  :  "  The  master-piece  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
course,  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  That  has 
no  rival,  no  equal.  As  to  the  Old  Testament  writ- 
ings, my  favorite  book  is  that  of  Habakkuk,  and 
my  favorite  verses,  chapter  iii.  17,  18  :  '  Although 
the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be 
in  the  vine — the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and 


the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat — the  flock  shall  be 
cut  off,  and  there  shall  be  no  herds  in  the  stall — 
yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God 
of  my  salvation.'  This,"  continued  Webster,  "  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  sublimest  passages  of  inspired 
literature.  And  often  have  I  wondered  that  some 
artist,  equal  to  the  task,  has  not  selected  the  pro- 
phet and  his  scene  of  desolation  as  the  subject  of 
a  painting." 

"  When  in  Paris,  some  years  ago,  "  continued 
Webster,  "  I  received  an  account  of  a  French  in- 
fidel, who  happened  to  find  in  a  drawer  of  his 
library  some  stray  leaves  of  an  unknown  volume. 
Although  in  the  constant  habit  of  denouncing  the 
bible,  like  most  infidel  writers,  he  had  never  read 
any  part  of  it.  These  fugitive  leaves  contained 
the  above  prayer  of  Habakkuk.  Being  a  man  of 
fine  literary  taste,  he  was  captiyated  with  its  po- 
etic beauty,  and  hastened  to  the  club-house,  to 
announce  the  discovery  to  his  associates.  Of 
course,  they  were  anxious  to  know  the  name  of 
the  gifted  author,  to  which  inquiries  the  elated 
infidel  replied  :  '  A  writer  by  the  name  of  Hab- 
ba-kook,  of  course,  a  Frenchman!'  Judge  of 
the  infidel's  surprise,  when  informed  that  the  pas- 
sage he  was  so  enthusiastically  admiring  was  not 
produced  by  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  nor  even 
by  one  of  his  own  class  of  free-thinkers,  but  was 
penned  by  one  of  God's  ancient  prophets,  and  was 
contained  in  that  much-despised  book — the  bible." 
— Lutheran  Observer. 



A  Religious  Movement  in  Hindostan. — In  his 
sixteenth  annual  discourse  at  the  Imperial  and 
Special  School  of  Living  Oriental  Languages,  M. 
Garcin  de  Tassy  alludes  to  a  remarkable  religious 
movement  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
in  British  India. 

Several  religious  societies  have  been  formed  by 
native  thinkers.  One  of  them,  the  Vida  Samdj, 
requires  all  applicants  for  admission  to  make  the 
following  declaration  : 

"  I  will  adore  the  superior  being,  the  creator, 
the  preserver,  the  destroyer,  the  saviour,  the 
omniscient,  the  omnipotent,  who  has  no  form  or 
like,  and  I  will  not  adore  any  other  being. 

"  I  will  labor  to  compose  a  ritual  conformed  to 
the  spirit  of  a  pure  theism,  and  free  from  the 
superstitions  which  now  characterize  the  Hindoo 
ceremonies." 

Similar  principles  are  held  by  the  Bhrama 
Samdj.  In  a  lecture  delivered  by  a  member  of 
this  society  to  an  audience  of  four  hundred  per- 
sons at  Lahore,  it  was  said  that  India  must  be 
regenerated,  and  that  this  regeneration  involved 
the  total  disuse  of  idols. 

A  third  religious  society  has  been  formed  in 
the  Punjaub.  It  includes  both  Hindoos  and 
Sikhs.  Its  cardinal  principle  is  the  rejection  of 
all  material  aids  to  devotion. 

The  resident  christian  clergy  have  not  been 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  movement  so  fa- 
vorable for  their  purposes.  In  the  cathedral  of 
Bombay,  —  Kirk  has  held  a  conference  with  the 
native  reformers.  He  urged  them  to  proclaim 
the  worship  of  the  one  God,  and  to  free  themselves 
from  the  prejudices  of  caste. 

The  British  government  may  be  supposed  to 
sympathize  with  this  movement,  and  has  in  seve- 
ral instances  interfered  to  protect  the  reformers 
from  the  native  authorities.  But,  following  its 
established  policy,  it  still  permits  the  practice  of 
carrying  dying  persons  to  the  banks  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  stuffing  their  mouths  with  the  sacred 
mud,  and  sends  details  of  policemen  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony.  This  complaisance  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  old  superstitions  is  very  offensive 
to  the  more  enlightened  Hindoos. — E.  Post. 


Selected  for  "The  FrW 

The  Unmixed  Sacrifice;  or  the  Whole  lie t. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  feelings,  which  are  quiipn 
declarable,  since  my  concern  has  been  br& 
forward  ;*  and  greatly  do  I  desire  that  all  m;Ea 
family  may  come  to  the  same  blessed  exper  k 
— which  will  most  assuredly  be  their  happ  oor 
tion  if  they  are  but  willing  to  resign  all  in  It 
hands  of  the  dear  Redeemer,  and  not  be  asr.Li 
of  acknowledging  Him  before  man,  although  hei 
may  be  accounted  fools  by  the  worldly  wise,  iffa 
I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  nothing  sh|to 
the  whole  heart,  without  the  smallest  reservlon 
must  be  offered,  however  great  the  cross,  tjth< 
natural  will;  for  it  is  in  little  things  thajthe 
enemy  keeps  the  soul  in  bondage,  which  an  fen 
his  purpose  as  well  as  greater  matters  ;  \  liah 
would  be  too  glaring  to  be  submitted  to.  Fc  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory  will  not  dwell  in  the  me 
temple  with  idols,  however  insignificant  sucl'm 
be  in  our  estimation ;  the  day  of  the  Lord  trill 
not  come,  except  there  cornea  falling  awayiret1 
from  those  little  things,  or  a  turning  from  t  imp 
'  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  o:  et« 
dition  ;'  for  '  he  that  now  letteth  will  let,  un  {he 
be  taken  out  of  the  way;  and  then  shall nab 
wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  con  mo 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  decoy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming.'  The  .art 
thus  cleansed,  will  become  the  secret  plac  i  or 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  Ejhj 
through  which  the  crystal  river  flows,  am  in 
which  nothing  but  unmixed  sacrifice  is  accej  m 
the  least  impurity  in  our  affections  will  be  bold 
in  its  transparent  stream." — From  a  LettuA 
Daniel  Wheeler's. 


A  Curious  Book. 

Dr.  Henry  Holden,  of  Durham,  England  Ire* 
cently  lectured  at  Newcastle  upon  "  St.  Onl 
bert's  Gospels."  This  work  is  also  called  '  hfl 
Durham  Book"  and  "The  Lindisfarne  Gosp|i.'\ 
The  lecturer  said : 

"This  book  is  preserved  in  the  British  Mus  m 
where  it  is  shown  to  the  public  as  one  ol  jhe: 
greatest  curiosities,  and  also  one  of  the  mosi  al- 
aable  MSS.  in  this  or  any  other  country,  lis 
book  is  1,160  years  old,  and  he  must  take  paw 
back  to  the  Saxon  era  in  order  to  relate  its  ii» 
tory.  On  Lindisfarne  there  once  stood  a  fa  ill 
Benedictine  monastery,  founded  by  Oswald,  n? 
of  Northumbria,  who  sent  to  Iona  for  missior  ja 
to  convert  his  subjects  to  Christianity.  Aw 
came  about  635  A.  d.  as  the  first  bishop,  at  lie 
received  from  the  king  the  Isle  of  LiDdisf 
from  that  circumstance  called  Holy  Island,  Ho* 
685  St.  Cuthbert  was  taken  from  his  secb  in 
and  austerity  in  the  Farne  Island  to  beconn  jaw 
of  Aidan's  successors.  At  the  death  of  St.  (  H 
bert,  his  successor  Egfrith,  in  698,  determin  ita 
show  some  singular  respect  to  the  memory  o  |iis 
distinguished  predecessor;  and  this  he  dijol 
writing  out  the  gospel — a  work  which  woul  »J» 
cupy  the  Bishop  many  a  long  year;  and  the  |S.i 
which  was  the  result  of  his  labors  may  vie  i  rWt 
spect  of  the  delicacy  of  the  penmanship  an<  ji* 
beauty  of  its  general  execution,  with  any  tha  jiM 
be  produced  in  our  own  or  all  other  couDtrieili 

"It  is  written  in  a  large,  bold,  uniform  Ijdfl 
the  ink  retains  all  its  depth  of  color,  and  thi  m 
varying  equality  of  the  thickness  of  letters  m 
remarkable  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  M 
been  written  with  a  common  quill.  It  is  wr  JW 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  contains  two  hun  m 
and  fifty-eight  double-column  folio  pages,  thii  sol 
and  a  half  inches  by  nine  and  a  half  inches,  to 

*  A  visit  to  the  South  Sea  Island. 
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ten  throughout  in  uncial  or  initial  letters,  on 
fully  glazed  vellum.  iEthelwald,  who  suc- 
led  Egfrith,  clothed  the  book  with  a  binding 
;old  and  silver,  and  inlaid  it  with  precious 
es.  The  initial  letters  of  each  gospel  are  most 
irkable,  each  of  them  is  of  gigantic  dimen- 
3,  most  elegantly  ornamented  with  an  endless 
3ty  of  patterns;  and  most  astonishing  was  the 
ity  and  permanence  of  the  inks  and  colors, 
history  of  this  wonderful  book  became  the 
)ry  of  the  Lindisfarne  Brethren.  About  fifty 
s  after  the  time  which  has  been  mentioned, 
Danes  began  to  appear  on  the  coast,  and  they 
led  down  the  monastery  and  murdered  many 
he  ecclesiastics.  Thus  compelled  to  fly,  the 
ks  carrying  with  them  the  bones  of  St.  Cuth- 
and  other  saints,  together  with  their  precious 
me,  wandered  about,  until  at  last  they  settled 
urbam. 

After  a  while  St.  Cuthbert's  gospels  were 
ilated  ints  Saxon,  the  Dane-Saxon,  or  corn- 
language  of  the  day,  the  translation  being 
tifully  written  between  the  lines  of  the  Latin; 
this  was  done  about  the  year  950.  From  this 
>d  some  six  centuries  elapse  before  any  fur- 
account  of  St.  Cuthbert's  book  appears, 
m  it  again  comes  before  them  it  was  despoiled 
!  noble  cover,  which  had  probably  been  stolen 
e  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
he  sake  of  its  gold  and  jewels.  It  was  then 
d  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Bowyer,  clerk  of 
lament  under  James  I.,  and  afterwards  in  the 
ry  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  at  Westminster,  who 
ht  it,  and  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
sh  Museum  by  Sir  John  Cotton,  along  with 
remainder  of  his  library.  A  few  years  ago 
;Uthorities  of  the  Museum  suggested  the  idea 
binding  the  book  in  something  like  its  original 
,  and  the  honor  of  doing  so  fell  into  the  hands 
dward  Maltby,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
£100  on  the  work."— E.  Post. 


Selected. 

I  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  this  place, 
(East  Greenwich,)  and  though  the  business  was 
conducted  regularly,  the  want  of  concern  to  live 
up  to  our  ancient  and  present  principles,  was  too 
prevalent,  which  caused  deep  exercise,  and  pain 
ful  labor — the  aged  buried  in  the  earth,  the  young 
on  the  wings  of  the  air,  embracing  the  customs  of 
the  world  in  dress  and  address,  which  was  so 
prevalent  in  these  parts,  that  many  of  the  young 
people  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
fashionable  world — so  that  my  soul  was  many 
times  clothed  with  mourning  as  with  a  maDtle 
I  often  felt  the  necessity  to  labor  plainly,  and  call 
their  attention  to  first  principles,  showing  them 
the  consequences  of  their  departure.  This  seemed 
to  be  my  general  labor  amongst  Friends,  and 
though  my  lot  was  painful,  yet  bountifully  good 
was  the  Most  High,  in  giving  confidence,  strength 
and  utterance,  and  causing  me  to  feel  His  holy 
arm  underneath  in  my  getting  along.  Blessed, 
forever,  be  His  holy  name  ! — J.  Iloag. 


w  water  at  Niagara  talk. — A  late  number 
Buffalo  Courier  says : 

letter  from  Niagara  Falls  gives  the  follow- 
lescription  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of 
vater  at  the  Falls  and  elsewhere.  Thursday 
vas  a  wonderful  day  in  the  annals  of  Niagara 
.  The  strong  easterly  gale  sent  the  waters 
ke  Erie  westward,  leaving  the  Niagara  river 
ts  tributaries  lower  than  were  ever  known 
le.  Buffalo  Creek  was  so  low  that  all  the 
in  it  were  grounded,  and  Niagara  Falls 
i  rivulet  compared  with  its  native  grandeur, 
aed  of  the  American  branch  was  so  denuded 
you  could  travel  in  its  rocky  bed  without 
□g  your  feet,  and  mysteries  that  were  never 
e  revealed  came  to  light  on  that  day.  Rocks 
heretofore  were  invisible  appeared  in  their 
rown  deformity  upon  the  surface,  and  great 
the  consternation  among  the  finny  tribes. 
Three  Sisters  were  accessible  to  foot  passen- 
and  many  traversed  where  human  foot  had 

trod,  with  perfect  impunity  and  dry  feet. 
t  the  falls  was  the  wonder  of  wonders.  The 

was  full  twenty  feet  lower  than  usual,  and 
West  inhabitant  gazed  in  wonder  at  the 

transformation.  Near  Suspension  Bridge 
ilebrated  rock  at  Witmer's  mill,  upon  which 
wning  man  caught  and  was  rescued  several 

ago,  which  barely  projects  its  head  above 

ater,  was  laid  bare  twenty  feet  above  the 
e." 


he  ground  of  the  heart  be  harrowed  by  the 
Husbandman,  expect  in  patience  the  abun- 
larvest. 


Japanese  Maps. — There  are  now  in  this  city, 
says  the  San  Francisco  Alta,  some  specimens  of 
the  work  of  Japanese,  which  show  that  they  have 
attained  a  proficiency  in  some  branches  almost, 
if  not  quite  equal  to  our  own.  One  of  these  is  a 
large  map  of  the  imperial  city  of  Yeddo,  appar- 
ently executed  by  lithographic  process,  or  some- 
thing similiar,  and  finished  up  in  colours.  No 
job  of  this  kind,  executed  in  Europe  or  America, 
could  excel  it  in  minuteness  of  detail,  and  careful 
neatness  of  execution.  The  streets,  many  of 
which  are  seventeen  miles  in  length,  are  all  laid 
down  with  apparent  mathematical  exactness;  the 
vast  system  of  canals  like  these  of  Venice,  but 
on  an  immensely  extended  scale,  is  also  exhibited  ; 
and  the  location  of  the  imperial  Palace  and 
grounds,  covering  several  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  the  palaces  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
princes  who  reside  in  the  city  are  given. 

The  city  is  said  to  contain  1,500,000,  houses, 
and  5,000,000  people,  and  to  have  a  commerce 
more  extensive  by  far  than  that  of  any  city  on 
earth,  though  this  last  seems  incredible.  Another 
is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Yokohama,  with  the  foreign 
quarters  or  town,  the  native  towD,  the  grand 
canal,  planned  and  executed  with  great  engineer- 
ing skill,  to  isolate  the  foreign  quarter,  and  pre- 
vent indiscriminate  commingling  of  the  races,  the 
harbour,  the  surrounding  hills,  &c.  No  foreign- 
ers have  yet  been  allowed  to  settle  in  Yeddo,  and 
the  surveys  of  that  city  from  which  the  map  was 
made  must  have  been  made  wholly  by  native  en- 
gineers. 

The  Minimum  Christian. — The  minimum  chris- 
tian !  And  who  is  he  ?  The  christian  who  is 
going  to  heaven  at  the  cheapest  rate  possible. 
The  christian  who  intends  to  get  all  of  the  world 
he  can,  and  uot  meet  the  worldling's  doom.  The 
christian  who  aims  to  have  as  little  religion  as  he 
can,  without  lacking  it  altogether. 

The  minimum  christian  goes  to  church  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  also,  unless  it  rains, 
or  is  too  warm,  or  too  cold,  or  he  is  sleepy,  or  has 
the  headache  from  eating  too  much  at  dinner. 
He  listens  most  respectfully  to  the  preacher,  and 
joins  in  prayer  and  praise.  He  applies  the  truth 
very  sensibly  sometimes  to  himself,  oftener  to  his 
neighbors. 

The  minimum  christian  is  not  clear  on  a  num- 
ber of  points.  The  opera  and  dancing;  perhaps 
the  theatre  and  card  playing  ;  large  fashionable 
parties,  give  him  much  trouble.  He  cannot  see 
the  harm  in  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  popular 
amusement.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  against 


it.  He  does  not  see  but  a  man  may  be  a  chris- 
tian, and  dance,  or  go  to  the  opera.  He  knows 
several  excellent  persons  who  do.  Why  6hould 
not  he? 

In  short,  the  minimum  christian  knows  that  he 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  He  would  if  he 
could;  but  he  will  come  just  as  near  doing  so  as 
be  can.  He  will  give  to  himself  and  the  world 
all  that  he  may,  and  to  God  as  little  as  he  can, 
and  yet  not  lose  his  soul.  He  stands  so  close  to 
the  dividing  lino  between  the  people  of  God  and 
the  people  of  the  world,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  on 
which  side  of  it  he  actually  is  found. 

Ah,  my  brother,  are  you  making  this  attempt  ? 
Beware,  lest  you  find  at  last  that  in  trying  to  get 
to  heaven  with  as  little  religion  as  possible,  you 
have  missed  it  altogether;  lest,  without  gaining 
the  whole  world,  you  lose  your  own  soul.  The 
true  child  of  God  does  not  say,  "  How  little;"  but, 
"  How  much  may  I  do  for  my  God  ?"  They  thus 
judge,  that  as  one  died  for  all,  he  died  that  they 
which  live  should  no  more  live  for  themselves,  but 
for  him  that  died  for  them.  Leaving  the  things 
that  are  behind,  they  reach  forth  toward  those 
that  are  before,  ever  exclaiming,  "What  shall  I 
render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits?" 

Reader,  are  you  a  minimum  christian?  There 
is  reason  to  fear  that  such  are  no  christians  at  all. 
"  Not  every  one  that  saith,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." — The 
Presbyterian. 


London  at  Night. — A  writer  in  Tin  shy's 
Magazine  for  September  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  view  of  London  he  obtained  by  a 
balloon  ascent  at  night: 

"London,  in  its  mass  and  magnitude,  in  the 
whole  of  its  metropolitan  grandeur,  is  to  be  seen 
only  from  the  air.  I  have  floated  slowly  over  it 
as  the  evening  closed  in,  and  watched,  for  in- 
stance, the  lighting  of  the  lamps.  'Nothing 
romantic  in  that?'  No;  nothing  particularly 
striking,  if  you  only  survey  your  individual  lamp- 
lighter from  your  window.  But  it  is  a  different 
thing  when  the  subtle  flame  hurries  along,  visi- 
ble in  its  glittering  coils  for  miles  of  streets,  and 
clasping  the  whole  city  in  its  folds  like  a  serpent 
of  fire.  In  the  parks  and  on  the  bridges,  on 
square  and  streets,  out  in  the  building  wildernesses 
that  circle  London,  you  see  the  lights  awaking. 
Lazily,  I  remember,  we  floated  that  night  over 
the  city,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  to  move 
the  balloon ;  aud  then,  tiring  of  the  dead  calm, 
we  tried  for  a  breeze  by  going  up  through  the 
clouds.  It  was  long,  even  then,  before  we  moved 
very  briskly ;  but  when  we  dropped  a  little  to 
reconnoitre,  behold,  London  !  We  were  obvious- 
ly a  few  miles  away  from  it;  but  there  it  was; 
and  as,  earlier,  we  had  seen  the  swift  gas,  run- 
ning as  it  seemed,  from  street  to  street,  so  now, 
all  united  in  one  mighty  glare,  the  whole  light  of 
the  wonderful  city  burst  upon  eyes  that  had  been 
peering  a  moment  before  through  the  gray  folds 
of  its  cloud  canopy." 


The  late  excellent  Isabella  Graham  was  in  the 
habit  of  devoting  a  tenth  part  of  her  possessions 
to  charitable  uses,  under  every  reverse  of  fortune. 
On  one  occasion,  after  the  sale  of  some  property, 
£1000  was  brought  her.  So  large  a  sum  was  new 
to  her,  and  fearing  the  selfishuess  which  is  said 
to  accompany  riches,  she  exclaimed,  "quick! 
quick  !  let  me  appropriate  my  tenth,  before  my 
heart  grows  hard." 


"  Death  hath  no  dread,  but  what  frail  life  im- 
parts." 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Fenian  disturbances  continue  in  Ireland. 
On  the  night  of  the  4th  inst.,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
of  Cork  was  undermined  and  blown  up,  and  at  the  same 
time  all  the  telegraph  lines  leading  to  Cork  were  cut. 
The  prompt  action  of  the  police  prevented  any  further 
demonstrations.  On  the«norning  of  the  5th,  a  body  of 
men  were  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Macrom  Castle, 
twenty  miles  west  of  Cork,  who  appeared  to  be  prepar- 
ing to  attack  the  castle,  but  they  dispersed  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  strong  police  force.  One  of  the  Fenian 
captains  was  arrested  in  Cork  on  the  7th,  and  while  the 
officers  were  taking  him  to  jail  his  friends  rallied  in  great 
numbers  and  endeavored  to  effect  his  rescue,  but  after 
a  severe  conflict  the  mob  was  driven  back  and  the 
prisoner  lodged  in  jail.  At  a  great  meeting  at  Birming- 
ham, John  Bright  made  a  speech,  and  pleaded  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland  in  part  extenuation  of  the  late  Fenian  out- 
rages, and  advocated  church  and  legislative  reform.  It 
is  understood  that  the  United  States  minister,  Adams, 
will  leave  England  in  the  Fourth  month  next.  Abys- 
sinian advices  report  the  advance  of  the  British  troops 
into  the  interior.  Water  has  been  bored  for  and  found 
in  abundance  near  the  line  of  march. 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon  has  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  Sultan  to  visit  Constantinople  next  summer. 
The  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  press  was  still  before 
the  French  legislature.  Minister  Rouher  made  a  long 
speech,  in  which  he  urged  upon  the  members  the  pas- 
sage of  the  proposed  law.  He  was  unwilling  to  oppose 
liberal  tendencies,  but  the  empire  and  people  alike  de- 
mand that  some  restraint  be  imposed  upon  the  press. 

The  Pope  recently  ordered  the  Catholics  to  have  the 
Te  Deum  sung  in  all  the  churches  in  Italy  for  the  vic- 
tory at  Montana,  but  King  Victor  Emmanuel  has  issued 
a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  holding  of  religious  cere- 
monies for  such  purposes  within  the  kingdom.  The 
King  of  Prussia  warmly  welcomed  Benedetti  the  new 
Italian  Minister  to  Berlin,  and  congratulated  him  upon 
his  appointment  as  the  first  ambassador  from  Italy  to 
the  North  German  Confederation.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  French  emperor  has  altered  his  policy  toward  the 
Pope  and  Italy,  and  now  evinces  a  disposition  to  aban- 
don the  position  of  champion  of  the  Papacy,  having,  it 
is  said,  discovered  Bourbon  intrigues  radiating  from 
Rome.  Queen  Isabella  has  been  forced  to  dissolve  the 
Papal  legion  which  was  being  recruited  under  her  war- 
rant in  Madrid,  as  Napoleon  flatly  objects  to  its  service 
in  the  cause  of  the  Holy  See.  It  is  asserted  that  nego- 
tiations for  a  new  convention  on  the  Roman  question 
are  going  on  between  the  French  and  Italian  govern- 
ments. 

Bismarck  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  post 
as  Prime  Minister  of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
and  will  devote  several  months  to  travel  in  Europe  on 
account  of  his  health,  which  has  not  been  good  for  a 
long  time.  Negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  North  German  Confederation 
are  progressing  with  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

The  revolution  in  Yucatan  against  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment has  been  suppressed.  In  a  battle  at  Merida  be- 
tween the  government  forces  and  the  insurgents,  the 
latter  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  Escobida,  and  Diaz, 
and  other  generals  in  the  Mexican  service,  have  tendered 
their  resignations  to  President  Juarez,  and  fears  were 
entertained  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  by  them  to 
create  a  revolution.  In  the  Mexican  Congress  the  bill 
revising  the  tariff  was  passed,  that  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty  was  defeated.  Rich  gold  mines  have  been  re- 
cently discovered  in  Oaxaca. 

Dispatches  from  China  state  that  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  had  been  felt  at  Shanghae  and  Ningpoo,  and 
in  the  surrounding  districts.  Earthquakes  being  un- 
usual in  China,  the  people  were  greatly  alarmed,  though 
no  destruction  of  property  or  loss  of  life  is  reported. 
Anson  Builingame,  recently  United  States  minister  to 
China,  has  resigned  his  position  and  taken  service  under 
the  Chinese  government.  He  was  about  proceeding  to 
the  United  States  on  a  mission  from  the  Emperor  of 
China.  The  following  were  the  London  and  Liverpool 
quotations  of  the  10th  inst.  Consols  93|.  U.  S.  5-20's, 
71§a  71J.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  firm.  Up- 
lands, 8jd.  a  H\d.  ;  Orleans,  8fd.  a  8%d.  California 
wheat,  15*.  6d.  per  100  lbs.    Corn  has  advanced. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt  statement  of  2d  mo. 
1st,  shows  debt  bearing  coin  interest  $1,912,363,042; 
debt  bearing  currency  interest  $308,708,630  ;  matured 


debt  not  presented  for  payment  $12,266,169;  debt  bear- 
ing no  interest,  $418,024,845.  Total  debt  $2,651,384,- 
686.  The  amount  of  coin  in  the  Treasury  was  $98,491,- 
163,  and  currency  $25,578,150.  The  amount  of  debt, 
less  balance  in  the  Treasury,  was  $2,527,315,373,  which 
is  $19,189,723  more  than  it  was  a  month  previous. 
The  increase  is  caused  by  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts 
from  customs  and  internal  revenue,  and  the  half  yearly 
payments  of  interest  on  the  five-twenty  bonds,  amount- 
ing to  $25,000,000. 

Congress. — The  act  to  suspend  the  further  contraction 
of  the  currency  was  not  signed  by  the  President,  but 
having  been  duly  presented  to  him  and  not  returned  to 
the  House  in  which  it  originated  within  ten  days,  has 
become  a  law  without  his  approval.  He  has  approved 
and  signed  the  bill  providing  that  all  cotton  grown  in 
the  United  States  after  the  year  1867  shall  be  exempt 
from  internal  tax,  and  that  cotton  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  after  11th  mo.  1st  next,  shall  be  free  of  duty. 
The  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  iron- 
clad ships  of  war  was  also  approved  by  him.  The  Sup- 
plemental Tenure  of  Office  bill  has  passed  the  Senate. 
Various  bills  and  resolutions  have  been  reported,  and 
the  Supplemental  Reconstruction  bill  further  debated. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  declar- 
ing forfeited  to  the  United  States  certain  lands  granted 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana  and  Florida.  The  House  has  also 
passed  a  bill  restoring  to  the  market  lands  along  the 
Pacific  Railroad  and  its  branches;  and  several  appro- 
priation bills.  A  resolution  declaring  that  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  removed 
to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  rejected :  yeas  77 ; 
nays  97. 

The  Supreme  Court. — .In  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  10th  inst.,  Judge  Nelson  delivered  an 
opinion  on  the  application  of  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
Mississippi,  to  restrain  the  execution  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion acts,  dismissing  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  pre- 
sents a  political  question  not  properly  falling  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  307.  Of  consump- 
tion, 55  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  33  ;  old  age,  14. 
The  city  passenger  railways  have  154  miles  of  track  in 
the  aggregate,  and  475  cars.  The  receipts,  in  1867, 
amounted  to  $2,932,687,  representing  46,795,000  pas- 
sengers. On  the  Second  and  Third  streets  line  the  daily 
average  is  20,790  passengers;  on  the  Fifth  and  Sixth, 
15,370. 

The  South. — General  Carlin  reports  many  outrages 
upon  freedmen  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  by  organized 
bands  of  ruffians.  The  report  of  Freedmen's  affairs  in 
North  Carolina  has  been  received,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  close  of  the  year  has  brought  with  it  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  complaints  in  relation  to  breaches  of 
contract  and  non-payment  of  wages  for  labor  performed, 
arising  from  indifference  to  settle  honest  debts  or  ina- 
bility to  fulfil  obligations  by  reason  of  failures  of  crops. 

The  system  of  working  for  a  share  of  the  crop  has 
been  so  universal,  and  the  most  entire  failure  of  the  same 
having  taken  place,  but  few  laborers  have  realized  any- 
thing, and  are  now  without  the  means  of  living  by  their 
own  resources,  and  the  employers  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  provide  for  them  during  the  long  interval  before  their 
labors  can  be  made  available. 

The  returns  of  the  Alabama  election  are  incomplete, 
but  such  as  have  been  received  render  it  certain  that  the 
constitution  has  been  defeated,  not  having  received  one 
half  of  all  the  registered  votes.  In  Florida  the  conven- 
tion broke  up  into  two  bodies  of  26  and  21  members 
respectively.  The  minority  have  the  President  of  the 
Convention  with  them,  and  have  adopted  a  constitution, 
but  the  majority  repudiate  these  proceedings.  The 
majority  consists  of  21  white  and  4  colored  men,  the 
minority  of  6  white  and  15  colored  men. 

Cold  in  the  West. — On  the  10th  inst.  the  mercury,  in 
many  places,  fell  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter. A  Chicago  dispatch  of  that  date  says  :  Dispatches 
from  different  points  in  Illinois  and  the  west  indicate 
last  night  the  coldest  of  the  season.  The  thermometer 
at  eight  o'clock  this  morning  stood,  at  Rock  Island,  28° 
below;  Dixon,  4°  below ;  Freeport,  28°  below  ;  Cherry 
Valley,  36°  below  ;  Quincey,  8°  below  ;  Beloit,  27°  be- 
low. Des  Moines,  Iowa,  24°  below  ;  Dubuque,  22°  be- 
low;  Muscatine,  32°  below;  Keokuk,  Iowa,  10°  below. 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  10th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold  143. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  112 j  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  107f ;  ditto. 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  104|.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8.70 
a  $9.25  ;  shipping  Ohio,  $10  a  $10.70  ;  St.  Louis,  extra, 
$13.50  a  $15.50.  White  Canada  wheat,  $3.07  ;  amber 
Pennsylvania,  $2.61.  Western  barley,  $2.15.  Ohio 
oats,  84  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.27  a  $1.30.  Mid- 
dling uplands  cotton,  20  a  20J  cts.    Philadelphia. — 


Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.25;  extra,  $8.50  a  % 
finer  brands,  $10  a  $14.  Red  wheat,  $2.50  a  ! 
Rye,  $1.60  a  $1.62.  New  yellow  corn,  $1.20  a  : 
Oats,  75  a  78  cts.  Clover-seed,  $7.75  a  $8.50.  Tic 
$2.75  a  $3.  Flaxseed,  $2.75  a  $2.80.  The  arriva 
sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard,  num 
about  1500  head.  Prices  were  higher,  extra  sell 
10J  a  llf  cts.  per  lb.  gross ;  fair  to  good,  8  a  10  cts 
common  6  a  7£  cts.  per  lb.  About  6000  sheep  s 
6  a  7£  cts.  per  lb.  gross.,  and  hogs  sold  at  $12  a  $ 
per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore. — Southern  red  wheat, 
a  $2.85  ;  Pennsylvania,  $2.60.  Yellow  corn,  $ 
$1.19.  Oats,  76  a  77  cts.  Chicago.  — No.  1  s 
wheat,  $2.06  a  $2.07.  Corn,  81 J  cts.  Oats,  57 
Cincinnati. — No.  1  red  wheat,  $2.50;  No.  2,  % 
spring,  $2.17.  Corn,  ears,  84  cts.  Oats,  67  a  6 
St.  Louis. — Shelled  corn,  84  a  85  cts.,  ears,  76  a  7 
Oats,  69  a  71  cts.    Flour,  $8  to  $13.50. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  John  Lipsey,  O.,  $2,  vol.  40,  ar 

A.  L.  Taylor  and  Sarah  Cadwalader,  Io.,  $2  each 
41  ;  from  Jos.  Stubbs,  O.,  per  A.  Garretson,  Agt.,  [ 
No.  23,  vol.  42;  from  John  P.  Carpenter,  N.  Y.,  p 
Knowles,  Agt.,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41  ;  from  Isaac  ( 
Io.,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41 ;  from  Alex.  L.  McGrev 
$1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41 ;  from  Mahalah  Jay,  Ind.,  j 
Bell,  $2,  to  No.  17,  vol.  42  ;  from  Jos.  Penrose,  0 
E.  Hollingsworth,  Agt.,  $7,  to  No.  26,  vol.  41 ;  froa 

B.  Wright,  N.  J.,  per  P.  P.  Dunn,  $2,  vol.  36. 

Received  from  Women  Friends  of  Salem,  O.,  $2  5; 
from  B.  A.  Thomas,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  $15,  frc  M. 
Thomas,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  $5  ;  and  from  Frier  of 
Concord  Preparative  Meeting,  0.,  per  Israel  Skji 
$55,  for  the  Freedmen. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Aid  Associi 
will  be  held  at  No.  112  North  Seventh  St.,  on  Sevf 
day  the  15th  inst.,  at  4  p.  m. 

Sarah  Lewis,  Seer  eta] 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher 
Boys'  School  under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  c| 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Town  id 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 

Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Gardi  It, 

David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 

William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted  a  Teacher  for  the  Second  Department  t  m 
Girls'  School — one  qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  G  a»| 
mar,  Natural  Philosophy,  &c,  to  enter  on  her  dut  8t 
the  opening  of  the  Summer  Session. 
Apply  to  either  of  the  undernamed. 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  No.  316  S.  Fourth  St., ! 
Martha  D.  Allen,  No.  528  Pine  St.,  Phila. 
Susan  E.  Lippincott,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  l 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  th< 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  an 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa, 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.    Friends  who  may  fee' 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Pb 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
near  frankford,  (twenty-third  ward,  philadelp 
Physician  andSuperintendent,--JosHUAH.WoRT 

ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  m 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  ' 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,P 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-! 
on  Twelfth  street,  Thomas  J.  Leviok  to  Mary  J 
daughter  of  the  late  Jabez  Jenkins,  of  Pbiladelphk 

lnLLd^"H?TlLE7PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


OL.  ZLZ. 


SEVENTH-DAY,  SECOND  MONTH  22,  1868. 


NO.  26. 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY. 

i  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  if  paid  in  advance.  Two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  if  not  paid  in  advance. 

Subacriptlons  and  Payments  received  by 

JOHN  S.  STOKES, 

NO.  116  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  VP  STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ige,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  five  cents. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

l  Epistle  to  Friends:  by  Thomas  Ellwood. 

(Concluded  from  page  193.) 

rea,  friends,  this  spirit  that  hath  led  some  now 
I  up  their  separate  meetings,  is  the  same  that 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  to  set  up  his 
rate  altar  at  Bethel,  of  which  you  may  read 
ings  12th  and  13th  chapters.  He  was  afraid 
if  the  people  should  continue  to  go  up  to  the 
e  of  the  Lord,  to  do  sacrifice  there,  as  they 
been  accustomed  to  do,  and  as  the  Lord  had 
ired,  they  would  then  forsake  him,  and  re- 
to  the  Lord  again. 
Oh  friends  !  consider  how  hath  dryness  and 
Bring  come  upon  many  a  great  and  stout  one 
is  day,  who  have  lifted  up  themselves  against 
jord,  and  have  sought,  by  the  devices  of  their 
hearts,  to  establish  themselves  in  their  own 
against  the  way  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  hand 
have  put  forth  in  that  work,  they  could  not 
in  again. 

Oh  friends  !  stand  in  the  fear  and  counsel  of 
Lord,  and  in  the  dominion  of  his  power,  over 
vicked  spirit  in  all  its.  twisting  and  turnings, 
neither  the  frowns  nor  the  fawnings,  the 
ts  nor  the  flatteries,  the  hard  speeches,  nor 
ily  words,  the  pharisaical  friendship,  the  dis- 
ling  love,  the  seeming  kindness,  the  familiar 
ige,  the  free  entertainment,  the  offer  of  ad- 

ge,  &c,  have  any  influence  upon  you,  to 

you  in  the  least  measure  to  join  or  touch 
God's  enemy;  with  him  that  sets  up  a  sepa- 
iltar,  a  separate  meeting  in  opposition  to,  and 
iw  or  keep  from,  the  right  way  of  the  Lord. 

well  the  answer  which  the  man  of  God  gave 
roboam's  tempting  invitation  :  1  If,'  said  he, 

wilt  give  me  half  thine  house,  I  will  not  go 
th  thee;  neither  will  I  eat  bread  nor  diink 

in  this  place  !'  This  was  where  the  separate 
ffas  set  up. 

'herefore,  all  Friends,  watch  against  every 
ation  thereunto,  as  you  love  your  lives,  as 
igard  the  good  and  eternal  welfare  of  your 
and  let  not  the  name  or  person  of  any  man 
power  over  you,  to  draw  you  aside,  neither 
imbers  sway  with  you :  in  which,  I  know, 
adversaries  of  truth  do  not  a  little  boast, 
b  blessed  be  God,  with  little  reason  ;  but 
iber  that  Jeroboam  of  old  had  ten  tribes  out 
ilve  to  cry  up  his  separate  altar ;  notwith- 
ng  which,  he  is  branded  to  posterity  in  the 
3cord  with  this  brand,  'Jeroboam,  the  son 
•at,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.'    Th  erefore  let 


not  any  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil.  Exod.  xxiii. 
2.  But  all  follow  that  which  is  good,  both  among 
yourselves,  and  to  all  men.  1  Thess  v.  15.  For 
friends,  you  know  whither  the  broad  way  leads,  and 
what  it  is  the  wide  gate  opens  into,  which  the 
many  go  in  at;  but  keep  ye  to  the  strait  gate,  and 
walk  ye  on  in  the  narrow  way,  for  in  it  is  safety, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  everlasting  happiness. 

"  But,  friends,  because  of  the  straitness  of  this 
gate,  and  the  narrowness  of  this  way,  some  that 
have  attempted  to  walk  in  it,  are  grown  weary  of 
it,  and  have  sought  out  another  way,  which,  Jero- 
boam like,  they  have  devised  of  their  own  hearts, 
wherein  they  may  have  more  room,  more  scope, 
more  company,  ease  in  the  flesh,  liberty  to  the 
flesh,  and  all  without  control.  And  this,  I  am 
satisfied,  hath  not  been  the  least  motive  to  the 
separation  in  this  day,  as  it  was  the  greatest  in 
days  past;  though  some  that  have  been  drawn 
into  it,  may  not  perhaps  see  the  ground  upon 
which  it  was  undertaken.  But  the  Lord  hath 
opened  an  eye  in  many,  which  sees  the  rise  and 
ground,  entrance  and  end,  of  this  libertine  spirit 
and  its  work.  And  this  eye  will  the  Lord  daily 
open  more  and  more,  in  all  that  diligently  and  in 
sincerity  wait  upon  him. 

"  Therefore  all  Friends  every  where,  who  have 
not  yet  a  clear  sight,  and  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  work,  design  and  drift  of 
this  dividing  spirit,  wait  I  beseech  you,  in  sim- 
plicity of  heart  and  lowliness  of  mind,  upon  the 
Lord,  and  keep  to  the  measure  of  the  grace  you 
have  received  from  him;  and  suffer  not  your  minds 
to  be  swayed  or  biassed  by  any  personal  kindness, 
natural  affection,  relation,  kindred,  or  acquaint- 
ance, but  stand  single  and  open  to  the  Lord,  not 
joining  to,  nor  any  way  countenancing  that  which 
the  testimony  of  Truth,  in  the  arisings  of  the 
heavenly  life,  and  breakings  forth  of  the  divine 
power  through  any,  goes  forth  against.  So  will 
your  present  standing;  be  safe,  and  you  be  pre- 
served out  of  the  snares  of  this  insinuating  and 
treacherous  spirit;  and  the  Lord,  in  his  appointed 
time,  as  ye  abide  with  him,  will  open  your  under- 
standings further,  and  give  you  a  clearer  sight  of 
that  which  at  present  you  do  not  fully  see,  and 
thereby  bring  you  to  that  certainty  and  assurance 
which,  blessed  be  his  name,  he  hath  brought 
many  unto. 

"  And  you,  my  dear  friends,  whose  spirits  the 
Lord  hath  stirred  up,  and  whose  hearts  he  hath 
engaged  in  a  holy  zeal,  to  stand  up  for  his  blessed 
Name  and  Truth,  and  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony 
against  this  wicked  rending  spirit,  go  on  in  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  Lord,  in  the  might  of 
the  God  of  Jacob;  for  you  are  assuredly  on  the 
Lord's  side,  and  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  strength 
of  Israel,  is  on  your  side.  Therefore,  friends,  be 
encouraged  in  the  Lord,  to  stand  steadfast  in  your 
testimony,  not  giving  way  to  the  enemy,  no,  not 
for  a  moment.  And  take  heed,  I  beseech  you,  in 
the  love  of  God,  how  ye  enter  into  any  treaty  of 
peace  or  terms  of  agreement  with  this  ungodly, 
treacherous  spirit,  which  is  out  of  the  truth,  and 
draws  out  of  the  truth,  and  fights  against  the 
truth ;  for  there  is  no  peace  unto  it,  saith  my 
God. 


"And  they  who  have  joined  themselves  unto 
it,  and  have  wickedly  given  themselves  up  to  be 
acted  by  it,  and  to  act  for  it,  must  pass  through 
the  river  of  judgment,  if  ever  they  be  redeemed 
from  under  its  power.  Friends,  condemnation 
must  first  be  felt  and  owned,  before  reconciliation 
can  be  known ;  and  the  fire  of  the  Lord  must  pass 
upon  the  transgressor,  to  consume  the  works  of 
darkness,  the  ungodly  deeds,  the  envious,  reviling 
speeches,  the  wicked,  malicious,  slanderous  books 
and  pamphlets,  &c,  and  to  burn  up  the  ground 
from  whence  they  sprang.  For  a  flaming  sword 
hath  the  Lord  God  set  in  his  Eden,  which  turneth 
every  way  ;  and  none  that  are  gone  out  can  ever 
come  in  again,  but  they  must  pass  under  the 
flaming  edge  thereof.  Therefore,  my  dear  friends, 
stand  your  ground  in  the  authority  of  the  heavenly 
life,  and  tamper  not  with  God's  enemies.  Re- 
member the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  prophet: 
'Let  them  return  unto  thee,  but  return  not  thou 
unto  them.'  And  then  what  follows  ?  '  I  will 
make  thee  unto  this  people  a  fenced  brazen  wall, 
and  they  shall  fight  against  thee,  but  they  shall 
not  prevail  against  thee;  for  I  am  with  thee,  to 
save  thee,  and  to  deliver  thee,  saith  the  Lord.' 

"  So  the  God  of  life  fill  your  hearts  daily  more 
and  more  with  a  Phineas'  zeal  for  the  honor  of 
his  name,  and  furnish  you  abundantly  with  wis- 
dom and  counsel,  with  boldness  and  courage,  with 
strength  and  power,  to  encounter  and  overcome 
the  enemy ;  and  make  every  one  more  watchful 
against  the  spirit  of  the  world,  to  withstand  it  in 
all  its  allurements  to  vanity,  of  whatsoever  kind; 
that  whatsoever  would  defile  the  camp  of  the  Lord, 
may  be  purged  out,  and  kept  out,  that  the  Lord 
may  more  and  more  delight  in  his  people,  and 
shower  down  his  blessings  upon  them;  which  is 
the  fervent  desire  of  your  faithful  friend  in  the 
love  and  service  of  the  unchangeable  tr^th. 

Thomas  ELiJfrooi). 

"  The  24th  of  the  Second  month,  1686." 


Artificial  Stone. 
The  new  material  which  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced to  take  the  place  of  natural  stone  for  build- 
ing purposes,  by  F.  Bansome  in  England,  appears 
likely  to  become  an  important  one  for  certain  uses, 
on  account  of  its  indestructibility  and  easy  forma- 
tion. A  recent  paper  states  that  the  stone  has 
been  boiled,  and  roasted,  and  frozen,  and  pickled 
in  acids,  and  fumigated  with  foul  gases,  with  no 
more  effect  than-if  it  had  been  a  boulder  of  granite. 
It  has  been  boiled,  and  then  immediately  placed 
on  ice,  so  as  to  freeze  whatever  water  might  have 
been  absorbed,  and  it  has  also  been  roasted  to  red- 
ness, and  then  plunged  into  ice  water,  but  with- 
out any  sign  of  cracking  or  softening,  superficially 
or  otherwise.  It  is  almost  impermeable,  and  will 
suffer  therefore  but  little  injury  from  moisture  or 
frost. 

Its  components  are  among  the  most  permanent 
of  chemical  substances,  silica  and  lime  ;  and  it  is 
made  by  cementing  together  into  a  plastic,  quickly 
hardening  mass,  grains  of  common  sand  by  means 
of  properly  prepared  solutions.  The  discovery 
upon  which  the  prooess  was  founded  as  a  practical 
art,  is  the  fact  that  silica,  one  of  the  most  un- 
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manageable  of  bodies  in  chemistry,  is  quickly 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda ;  and  that 
this  silicate  of  soda  thus  cheaply  formed,  can  be 
easily  decomposed  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
a  waste  product  from  many  chemical  laboratories, 
into  silicate  of  lime — the  material  which  it  had 
been  before  observed  was  the  cement  which  held 
together  the  sand-stones  which  are  considered  the 
best  for  building  purposes.  The  mode  of  per- 
forming the  decomposition  is  as  follows  : 

The  silicate  of  soda  is  made  by  digesting  flints 
in  caustic  soda  in  large  boilers  under  a  pressure 
of  steam,  until  dissolved  into  a  clear  syrupy  fluid, 
and  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  sand  is  completely 
dried  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  hour,  within  a 
revolving  cylinder,  through  which  hot  air  is  forced 
by  a  fan.  A  small  portion  of  finely  ground  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  mixed  with  the  sand,  the  more 
closely  to  fill  the  interstices ;  and  each  bushel  is 
then  worked  up  in  a  loam  mill  along  with  a  gallon 
of  silicate  of  soda.  Thoroughly  mixed  with  this 
substance,  the  sand  has  a  sticky  coherence,  sufn- 
cient  to  enable  it  to  be  moulded  to  any  form, 
and,  when  well  pressed,  to  retain  its  shape  if  very 
carefully  handled.  In  this  condition  it  is  ready 
for  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  in- 
stant this  is  poured  upon  the  moulded  sand,  indu- 
ration commences.  In  a  minute  or  so  little  lumps 
of  sand,  so  slightly  stuck  together  by  the  silicate 
of  soda  as  to  be  hardly  kept  from  falling  to  pieces 
within  the  fingers,  were  hardened  into  pebbles 
that  might  be  thrown  against  a  wall  without  break- 
ing, and  only  a  short  further  saturation  was  neces- 
sary to  indurate  them  throughout.  In  almost  the 
instant  of  contact  the  silicate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  calcium  mutually  decompose  each  other,  and 
reunite  as  silicate  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
or  common  salt,  which  latter  is  removable  by 
washing  ;  although  the  stone  after  washing  is  im- 
permeable to  water.  Plaster  of  Paris  does  not  set 
quicker  than  silicate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. The  lime  solution  is  first  ladled  upon  the 
moulded  sand,  and  as  the  hardening  goes  on,  the 
objects  are  afterwards  immersed  in  the  solution 
itself,  where  large  pieces  are  left  for  several  hours; 
where,  by  boiling,  the  solution  penetrates  the  mass 
thoroughly  and  expels  any  air  that  may  have 
lodged  in  the  iuterstices  of  the  mass. 

The  washing  out  of  the  salt  afterwards  by  means 
of  water,  does  not  leave  the  mass  porous  as  might 
be  reasonably  supposed;  but  whether  owing  to  a 
more  complete  solidification  taking  place  gradu- 
ally or  from  some  other  cause,  it  is  found  that  the 
stone  then  as  effectually  resists  the  passage  of 
water  as  though  it  were  granite  or  marble. 

Thus  made,  the  formation  of  Ransome's  stone  is 
practically  a  fictile  manufacture;  but  unlike  most 
fictile  goods  no  shrinkage  or  alteration  of  color  is 
experienced  in  the  hardening.  Whatever  be  the 
required  size  of  the  finished  stone,  it  is  moulded 
exactly  to  that  size  without  any  allowance  as  in 
the  case  of  fire-clay  articles.  The  heaviest  blocks 
for  works  of  stability,  and  the  most  elaborate  pat- 
terns, maybe  made  with  almost  equal  facility; 
and  it  appears  that  it  may  take  the  place  of  any 
natural  stone  either  for  the  construction  or  archi- 
tectural ornament  of  buildings.  In  England  it 
has  been  used  extensively  in  some  of  the  stations 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  for  the  bed  stones  of 
steam  engines,  steam  hammers,  &c,  and  a  large 
number  of  Ionic  columns  for  the  New  Zealand 
Post-office,  and  for  public  buildings  in  Calcutta, 
have  been  moulded  of  the  new  stone,  besides  a 
great  amount  of  other  decorative  work. 

How  fearfully  careful  should  we  be  of  offending 
that  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  lives  of  all  His 
creatures. 


The  Encampment  of  the  Herons. 

BY  W.  E.  ENDICOTT. 

An  account  of  an  encampment  of  the  Herons 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  such  as  have  never 
seen  one.  The  herony  in  question  was  in  Norfolk 
county,  Mass.,  until  the  present  year;  the  birds 
have  now,  however,  taken  up  their  abode  else- 
where, because  of  the  almost  ceaseless  persecution 
they  have  suffered.  The  species  was  the  Night- 
heron  or  Quawk  (Nyctiardea  Gardeni).  The 
bird  is  by  no  means  as  graceful  as  the  other  herons 
in  figure,  being  thicker,  with  a  larger  and  clum- 
sier neck ;  as  to  color,  however,  it  is  quite  hand- 
some, being  white,  slate,  and  lilac.  It  has  the 
long  nape  feathers  characteristic  of  the  herons, 
rolled,  as  usual,  into  the  likeness  of  a  tube.  The 
place  in  which  they  have  hitherto  bred  is  a  swamp, 
wet,  and  difficult  of  access,  with  no  turf  to  set  foot 
on,  owing  to  the  shade  of  the  swamp-cedars  with 
which  the  quagmire  is  covered,  whose  slippery, 
mossy  roots  furnish  a  doubtful  footing  in  some 
cases,  and  a  formidable  obstable  in  others.  The 
certainty  of  "  slumping"  through  the  moss,  there- 
by going  into  the  thick  slime  above  the  knees,  the 
probability  of  missing  one's  footing,  and  going 
down,  full  length,  on  breast  or  back,  and  the 
prospect  of  hard  and  disagreeable  work  in  climb- 
ing to  the  nests,  are  among  the  allurements  to  the 
herons'  paradise.  The  birds  undoubtedly  built 
there  in  1861,  though  they  were  not  found  until 
June,  1862,  when  a  gunner,  breaking  in  upon 
their  fancied  security,  shot  over  twenty  for  sport, 
threw  them  into  a  pile,  and  left  them. 

All,  of  course,  who  cared  for  natural  history, 
who  were  few;  the  idlers,  who  were  more;  and 
many  who  had  never  killed  anything  larger  than 
a  robin,  and  now  were  all  agog  to  cover  themselves 
with  glory  by  shooting  a  quawk,  frequented  the 
spot  nearly  every  day  duriDg  that  summer.  There 
was  a  smell  of  the  decaying  fish  which  lay  around, 
some  dropped  by  accident  by  the  old  birds  (who, 
I  believe,  never  stoop  to  pick  them  up  again,) 
and  much  more  disgorged  by  the  young  when 
their  tree  was  assailed.  These  fish  were  mostly 
such  as  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  ponds  and 
rivers.  I  once  saw  a  piece  of  a  pout,  and  once  a 
fragment  of  a  pickerel,  but  most  of  the  remains 
were  those  of  herrings.  On  the  branches  of  some 
of  the  trees  I  have  seen  eels  hanging  with  their 
heads  digested  off.  The  rough  nests  were  always 
built  against  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  six  or  eight 
feet  from  the  top ;  and  sometimes  two,  three,  or 
even  four  might  be  seen  in  one  cedar.  The  light- 
green  eggs  were  usually  four  in  number,  but  I 
have  seen  five  and  six  repeatedly,  and,  once,  seven 
in  a  nest.  The  young  are  downy,  soft,  helpless 
things  at  first,  but  soon  gain  strength  enough  to 
climb  to  the  upper  branches  where  they  hang  on 
with  bill  and  claws,  and  are  fed  by  their  parents 
till  nearly  full-grown.  Two  broods  are  often  reared 
in  a  single  year,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  four  or  five  of  the  first  brood  sitting  on  the 
tree-top,  while  the  nest  below  contains  as  many 
more  of  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters;  both 
lots,  of  course,  to  be  fed  by  their  parents.  They 
climb  clumsily,  and  seem,  at  every  step,  to  be  in 
immediate  danger  of  falling,  yet  it  is  very  difficult 
to  dislodge  them.  When  they  strike  the  ground 
they  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  might  easily  escape 
did  they  not  croak  unceasingly  as  they  run.  The 
first  year  many  of  the  young  were  carried  away  as 
pets.  I  kept  one  several  weeks.  No  confinement 
was  needed,  for  he  had  no  more  idea  of  running 
away  than  my  hens  had.  Early  in  the  morning, 
and  for  an  hour  or  two  after  sunset,  he  would 
walk  away  into  the  lowlands,  but  would  come  back 
to  his  perch  regularly.  He  was  unable  to  forage 
to  his  complete  satisfaction,  however,  and  would 


sometimes  try  to  catch  my  young  chickens.)! 
then  took  to  fishing  for  him,  and  then,  to  my  I 
row,  I  found  out  what  a  heron's  appetite  is;  j 
thought,  with  pity,  of  the  poor  parent-birds  inie 
swamp  with  six  or  eight  such  maws  to  fill.  ]U 
bream,  as  large  as  my  hand,  were  not  too  muciif 
a  meal  for  him.  He  would  catch  them,  all  all 
out  of  the  tub  of  water  by  the  middle  of  the  b;  | 
toss  them  up  until  he  got  them  into  the  r  ig 
position,  head  first  down  his  throat ;  then  he  w<  | 
swallow  them  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  his  i  ki 
presenting  a  curious  appearance,  as  the  fish, 
inches  broad,  passed  slowly  down,  making  o 
sional  convulsive  attempts  to  struggle  ;  a  proc 
ing  which  seemed  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of 
bird.  I  once  gave  him  a  dry  dead  fish  whic 
got  half-way  down,  where  it  stuck ;  he  tried 
tried  in  vain  to  swallow  it ;  then  he  made  eqrj 
futile  efforts  to  disgorge;  then  he  turned  his  J 
on  me  reproachfully  and  imploringly,  so  I  was  1 
to  take  him  between  my  knees,  and  tip  up  his  9 
and  pour  water  down  over  the  fish  with  a  sp.l 
until  the  dried-up  slime  became  again  moiste;! 
when,  with  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull,  the  I 
engulphed  him,  gave  me  an  ungrateful  peck,  1 
stalked  off  with  a  "  q-u-a-w-k." — American  iVI 
ralist. 

Select 1< 

"On  being  lately  requested  to  take  a  small  sell 
for  a  few  months,  I  felt  very  unequal  to  have! 
charge  of  little  immortal  souls;  but  the  hop  f 
doing  them  good,  by  endeavoring  to  impress  i  t 
young  and  tender  minds  with  Divine  truth,  1 
the  obligation  I  feel  to  be  useful,  have  indu  !l 
me  to  comply.  0  may  I  have  grace  to  be  fait  .1 
in  instructing  these  little  immortals,  in  suc|i 
way  as  shall  be  pleasing  to  my  Heavenly  Path  |' 
She  was  engaged  at  intervals  for  several  years  li 
teaching  school  in  different  towns.  She  waff 
ways  diligent  and  faithful  in  her  endeavonj) 
enlighten  the  minds,  and  to  form  the  mannei  f 
her  pupils ;  but  she  regarded  "  The  fear  of  * 
Lord,  as  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;"  and  she  st.lt 
to  guide  her  dear  pupils  to  the  Saviour.  She  jt 
herself  intrusted,  in  some  measure,  with  k 
charge  of  their  souls;  and  she  watched  for  t)  i 
as  one  that  must  give  an  account.  It  is  belie  1 
that  her  efforts  were  not  in  vain,  and  that  soni  f 
her  pupils — in  this  country — will  mingle  t  t 
praises  before  the  throne  of  the  Redeemer,  l  ii 
those  of  ransomed  Burmans,  adoring  Him,  for  it 
instrumentality,  through  Him,  in  leading  thet!) 
repentance,  and  faith  in  His  name. — Memoir1? 
Ann  Judson. 


Rebellion. — Its  losses  to  the  South. — A  Con1- 
vative  Convention,  held  in  South  Carolina  in  \ 
vember,  1867,  issued  an  address,  from  which  jl 
quote  a  statement  of  what  they  conceive  ji 
South  to  have  lost  from  their  rebellion,  bes  If 
all  it  cost  them  in  treasure  and  blood  to  carrf 
on: — "The  government  of  the  United  States  I 
enforced  against  the  Southern  people  the  ijt 
stupendous  act  of  confiscation  (in  emancipa  ; 
their  slaves)  that  has  ever  been  enforced  in  I 
history  of  nations.  Their  property  in  slaves  I 
been  confiscated  to  the  amount  of  $3,000, 000,(  [ 
Other  personal  property,  in  the  shape  of  cot 
provisions,  stock,  plate  and  money,  has  It  ' 
captured  or  destroyed  to  the  value  of  $1,0'  ■ 
000,  000;  and  from  these  causes  their  land  ij 
deteriorated  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,1  H 
making  in  the  aggregate  the  enormous  sun  ' 
$5,000,000,000."  Partisans  of  our  ex-re  I 
have  sometimes  spoken  even  in  Congress  of  ei  I 
or  ten  million  dollars  as  the  total  loss  to  the  Sc  ' 
by  their  rebellion;  and  here,  leading  represe  ■ 
tives,  in  a  public,  well-considered  address,  put  jl 
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ant  at  $5,000,000,000,  in  addition  to  their 
iniary  losses  in  carrying  it  on,  which  must 
.  been  not  less  than  $3,000,000,000.  Even 
atter  estimate  is  very  low,  for  the  lives  lost  were 
e  than  300,000,  and  the  actual  expenses 
d  not  be  less  than  $1,500,000,000  or  $2,- 
,000,000  more. 


Selected. 

From  a  Memoir  of  Martha  Routh. 
leing  placed  at  a  day  school,  where  she  had 
much  of  the  company  of  other  Friends'  chil- 
),  she  found,  in  this  situation,  an  inducement 
eviate  from  the  simplicity  of  language  incul 
d  by  her  parents  at  home ;  and  she  gave  way 
certain  extent,  to  the  temptation.  Some  time 
rwards,  two  Friends  in  the  ministry  came  to 
S  the  families  in  that  meeting  :  "  At  which," 
says,  "  I  greatly  rejoiced,  though  I  did  not 
ect  to  have  been  so  found  out  and  melted  down 
er  their  ministry,  as  proved  to  be  the  case 
er  reminding  us  who  were  children,  of  the 
mple  of  our  parents,  how  carefully  we  had  been 
lght  up,  and  the  steady  attention  manifested  in 
discharge  of  their  duty,  that  we  might  act 
jistently  with  the  principles  of  Truth ;  they 
,  *  What  a  loss  and  pity  it  would  be  if  any  of 
should  deviate  therefrom,  when  out  of  the 
it  of  our  parents,  in  not  using  the  plain  lan- 
ge,'  which  I  well  knew  was  my  own  case, 
ned  like  one  broken  to  pieces,  and  could 
■cely  forbear  weeping  aloud.  As  soon  as 
Id  get  to  my  cousin  Mary  Bradley — who  had 
ned  to  write  before  me — I  got  her  to  write  me 
itter,  which  I  dictated,  to  a  scholar  to  whom  I 
much  attached,  expressing  a  hope  that  she 
ild  not  be  offended  that  I  could  not  any  longer 
e  her  the  title  of  Miss,  but  must  call  her  by 
proper  name,  as  well  as  the  other  girls,  though 
lould  love  them  no  less,  but  rather  better,  be 
se  I  knew  it  was  acting  contrary  to  the  mind 
my  parents,  and  the  way  in  which  Friends 
ie  to  one  another. 

When  I  went  to  school  again  on  Second-day 
ning  following,  it  was  under  as  much  weighti- 
of  spirit,  as  mind  or  body  could  well  bear; 
going  early  few  were  in  the  school,  and  I  took 
seat  close  to  that  of  my  governess  :  whom  I 
much.    When  she  came  in,  she  spoke  to 
in  her  usual  kind  way,  as  did  the  other  girls, 
took  no  notice  of  my  change  of  language,  or 
$  serious  deportment."    About  the  twelfth 
r  of  her  age,  her  mother  fell  into  a  lingering 
ess  which  ultimately  proved  mortal.    Of  this 
otionate  and  tenderly  beloved  parent  she  relates 
ollows  :  "  Sitting  by  my  mother's  bed-side  one 
aing,  while  my  sisters  were  gone  down  to  tea, 
r  dozing  a  little,  she  awoke  and  asked  me  who 
with  her.    I  went  to  her  and  said  it  was  I ; 
n  she  embraced  me  with  endeared  affection 
said  :  '  My  dear  child  I  have  been  praying 
thee,  that  the  Almighty  would  graciously  take 
s  under  his  notice,  and  preserve  thee  in  his 
,  that  thou  mayest  be  made  meet  for  an  en- 
ce  into  his  kingdom,  where  He  is  in  great 
cy  preparing  a  place  for  me.'  Expression 
Id  fail  to  set  forth  my  feelings  at  that  time." 


Common  Improprieties  of  Speech. 
At  all,  is  a  needless  expletive,  which  is  employ- 
ed by  many  writers  of  what  may  be  called  the  forci- 
ble-feeble school.  For  example: — "The  coach 
was  upset,  but,  strange  to  say,  not  a  passenger 
received  the  slightest  injury  at  all."  "It  is  not 
at  all  strange." 

Mistaken,  is  erroneously  used  for  mistoo7c. 
'You  are  mistaken"  is  used  to  signify  "you 
mistake."  A  popular  hymn  begins,  "  Mistaken 
souls,  that  dream  of  heaven,"  for  mistaking.  "  I 
am  mistaken"  means,  J  am  taken  amiss;  that 
is,  you  misapprehend  me. 

What,  for  that.    This  error  is  quite  common 
among  those  who  think  themselves  above  learning 
any  thing  more  out  of  the  dictionary  or  grammar. 
He  would  not  believe  but  what  I  was  joking." 
Convene,  is  used  by  many  persons  in  a  strange 
sense.    "This  road  will  convene  the  public." 

Evidence,  is  a  word  much  abused  by  learned 
judges  and  attorneys — being  continually  used  for 
testimony.  Evidence  relates  to  the  convictive 
view  of  any  one's  mind  ;  testimony,  to  the  knowl 
edge  of  another  concerning  some  fact.  The  evi 
dence  in  a  case  is  often  the  reverse  of  the  testi 
mony. 

Had  have.    This  is  a  very  low  vulgarism,  not- 
withstanding it  has  the  authority  of  Addison.  It 
is  quite  common  to  say,  "  Had  I  have  seen  him,' 
"  Had  you  have  known  it,"  &c.    We  can  say 
"  I  have  been,"  "  I  had  been;"  but  what  sort  of 
a  tense  is  had  have  been  ? 

Had  ought,  had  better,  had  rather.  Vulgar 
absurdities,  not  less  gross  than  hisn,  father, 
haint,  theirn. 

At,  for  by.    E.  g  ,  u  Sales  at  auction."  The 


rue  simplicity  is  indeed  beautiful ;  but  by 
ing  for  examples  of  it  in  our  fellow  creatures, 
measuring  ourselves  by  them,  we  are  in  dan- 
of  falling  short  of  the  standard.  It  is  only  to 
ttained  by  a  close  attention  to  the  teachings 
Jhrist  in  the  heart;  bearing  in  mind  that 
mrable  reply  to  the  inquiry,  '  and  what  shall 
man  do  V  <  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou 
—Ann  Lucas. 


word  auction  signifies  a  manner  of  sale ;  and  this 
signification  seems  to  require  the  preposition  by. 

The  above,  as  an  adjective.  "  The  above  ex 
tract  is  sufficient  to  verify  my  assertion."  "  I 
fully  concur  in  the  above  statement,"  (the  state- 
ment above,  or  the  foregoing  statement.)  Charles 
Lamb  speaks  of  "  the  above  boys  and  the  below 
boys." 

Then,  as  an  adjective.  "The  then  King  of 
Holland."  This  error,  to  which  even  educated 
men  are  addicted,  springs  from  a  desire  of  brevity ; 
but  verbal  economy  is  not  commendable  when  it 
violates  the  plainest  rules  of  language. 

Either,  is  only  applicable  to  two  objects;  and 
the  same  remark  is  true  of  neither  and  both 
"  Either  of  the  three"  is  wrong.    "  Whether"  is 
a  contraction  of  "  which  of  either,"  and,  there 
fore,  cannot  be  correctly  applied  to  more  than  two 
objects. 

Proposition,  for  proposal.  This  is  not  a  sole 
cism ;  but  as  a  univocal  word  is  preferable  to  one 
that  is  equivocal,  "proposal,"  for  a  thing  offered 
or  proposed,  is  better  than  "  proposition."  "  He 
demonstrated  the  fifth  proposition  in  Euclid 
"  he  rejected  the  proposal  of  his  friend." 

Sit,  sat,  are  much  abused  words.  It  is  said 
that  the  brilliant  Irish  lawyer,  Curran,  once  care- 
lessly observed  in  court,  "  an  action  lays,"  and 
the  judge  corrected  him  by  remarking,  "Lies, 
Mr.  Curran, — hens  lay;"  but  subsequently  the 
judge  ordering  a  counsellor  to  "  set  down,"  Cur- 
ran retaliated,  "  Sit  down,  your  honour — hens 
set."  The  retort  was  characterized  by  more  wit 
than  truth.  Hens  do  not  set;  they  sit.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  hear  persons  say,  "  The  coat  sets 
well ;"  "  The  wind  sets  fair."  Sits  is  the  proper 
word.  The  preterite  of  "  sit"  is  often  incorrectly 
used  for  that  of  "set;"  e.  g.,  "He  sat  off  for 
Boston." 

From  thence,  from  whence.  As  the  adverbs 
"  thence"  and  "  whence"  literally  supply  the 
place  of  a  noun  and  preposition,  there  is  a  sole- 


cism in  employing  a  preposition  in  conjunction 
with  them. 

Conduct.  In  conversation,  this  verb  is  fre- 
quently used  without  the  personal  pronoun  ;  as, 
"  he  conducts  well,"  for  "  be  conducts  himself 
well." 

Least,  for  less.  "Of  two  evils,  choose  the 
least." 

Previous,  for  previously.  "  Previous  to  my 
leaving  America." 

Appreciates,  for  "  rises  in  value."  "  Gold 
appreciated  yesterday." 

Proven,  and  plead,  for  pleaded,  are  clearly  vul- 
garisms. 

Bound,  for  ready  or  determined.  "  I  am 
bound  to  do  it."  We  may  say  properly  that  a 
ship  is  "  bound  to  Liverpool ;"  but  in  that  case 
we  do  not  employ,  as  many  suppose,  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  to  bind,  but  the  old  North- 
ern participal  adjective,  buinn,  from  the  verb  at 
bua,  signifying  "  to  make  ready,  or  prepare." 
The  term  is  strictly  a  nautical  one ;  and  to  em- 
ploy it  in  a  sense  that  unites  the  significations 
both  of  buinn  and  the  English  participle  bound 
from  bind,  is  a  plain  abuse  of  language. —  Watch- 
man and  Reflector. 

The  Heart.— The  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world, 
and  know  of  the  history  of  mankind,  teaches  me 
to  look  upon  the  errors  of  others  with  sorrow,  not 
in  anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor 
heart,  that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent 
to  myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  it  has 
passed  through,  the  brief  pulsations  of  joy  ;  the 
feverish  inquietude  of  hope  and  fear  ;  the  pressure 
of  want;  the  desertion  of  friends;  the  scorn  of  the 
world,  that  has  but  little  charity;  the  desolation 
of  the  soul's  sanctuary,  and  threatening  voices 
within  ;  health  gone,  happiness  gone,  I  would  fain 
leave  the  erring  soul  of  my  fellow  man,  with  Him 
from  whose  hand  it  came. — Longfellow. 


The  Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.— 
Interesting  letters  have  been  written  by  Captain 
Long,  of  the  barque  Nile,  and  Captain  Raynor,  ol 
the  ship  Reindeer,  concerning  the  discoveries  of 
land  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  already  reported  by  tele- 
graph.   Captain  Long  writes: 

"  Honolulu,  November  5,  1867— During  my 
cruise  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  this  season,  I  saw  land 
not  laid  down  on  any  charts  that  I  have  seen. 
The  land  was  first  seen  from  the  barque  Nile  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th  of  August,  and  the  next 
day  at  9*  o'clock  A.  M.  The  ship  was  eighteen 
miles  distant  from  the  west  point  of  the  land.  I 
had  good  observations  this  day,  and  made  the 
west  point  to  be  in  latitude  70  46  north,  and  lon- 
gitude 178  30  east. 

"The  lower  parts  of  the  land  were  entirely 
free  from  snow,  and  had  a  green  appearance,  as 
if  covered  with  vegetation.  There  was  broken 
ice  between  the  ship  and  land,  but  as  there  were 
no  indications  of  whales  I  did  not  feel  justified  in 
endeavoring  to  work  through  it  and  reach  the 
shore,  which  I  think  could  have  been  done  with- 
out much  danger. 

"We  sailed  to  the  eastward  along  the  land 
during  the  15th  and  16th,  and  in  some  places 
approached  it  as  near  as  fifteen  miles.  On  the 
16th  the  weather  was  very  clear  and  pleasant, 
and  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  middle  and  east- 
em  portion  of  the  land.  Near  the  centre,  or 
about  the  longitude  of  180  degrees,  there  is  a 
mountain  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  By  approximate  measurement  I  found 
it  to  be  2480  feet  high.  1  had  excellent  obser- 
vations on  the  16th,  and  made  the  southeastern 
cape,  which  I  have  named  Cape  Hawaii,  to  be  in 
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latitude  70  40  north,  and  longitude  178  51  west 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  far  this  land  extends 
northward,  but  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  we 
could  see  ranges  of  mountains  until  they  were 
lost  in  the  distance,  and  I  learn  from  Captain 
Bliven,  of  the  barque  Nautilus,  that  he  saw  land 
northwest  of  Herald  Island  as  far  north  as  72  de 
grees." — E.  Post. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend/ 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
held  in  Philadelphia  by  adjournments  from  the 
18th  of  the  4th  month  to  the  24th  of  the  same 
inclusive,  1829. 

The  following  minute  of  the  sense  and  feeling 
which  has  spread  over  this  meeting,  being  united 
with,  the  Clerk  is  directed  to  sign  it  and  have  a 
sufficient  number  printed  for  the  supply  of  all  the 
Quarterly  and  Preparative  Meetings  of  Ministers 
and  Elders. 

By  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  visit 
the  Quarterly  and  Preparative  Meetings  of  Minis 
ters  and  Elders  we  are  informed,  that  in  prosecu- 
tion of  this  service,  they  were  sensible  that  a  sin- 
cere desire  subsists  among  the  members,  that  this 
department  in  our  religious  Society  might  truly 


answer  the  design  of  its  establishment,  yet  in 
many  places  their  minds  were  brought  under  ex- 
ercise in  feeling  the  want  of  more  deep,  inward 
travail  for  the  arising  of  life  and  power  in  those 
assemblies,  and  that  individuals  composing  them 
might  fulfil  the  measure  of  duty  which  necessarily 
attaches  to  those  important  stations,  that  the  cause 
and  testimony  of  Truth  might  be  exalted,  and  the 
name  of  the  Lord  magnified  among  us. 

The  meeting  was  dipped  into  a  weighty  con- 
cern and  exercise,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  awful  work  of  the  ministry,  may  patiently 
endure  the  various  baptisms  which  the  blessed 
Head  of  the  church  may  see  meet  for  their  refine- 
ment, thus  by  experiencing  their  wills  duly  sub- 
jected, they  will  not  only  keep  the  word  of  the 
Lord's  patience  when  the  spring  of  Divine  life 
shall  be  closed  up,  but  when  he  shall  see  fit  to 
arise  and  set  before  them  an  open  door,  they  will 
be  prepared  in  the  obedience  of  faith  to  minister 
to  the  flock  as  the  Great  Shepherd  shall  dispense 
for  their  several  conditions.  Thus  humbly  abiding 
under  the  purifying  operations  of  the  word  of  life 
their  communications  would  be  seasoned  with  salt, 
to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  the  body,  and  the 
conversion  of  souls  unto  God. 

We  have  also  been  made  sensible  that  it  is  no 
less  essential  that  elders  should  be  brought  into  a 
humble  submission  to  the  refining  baptisms  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  as  to  make  them  of  quick  under- 
standing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  experiencing  the 
necessity  of  renewed  supplies  of  wisdom  and 
strength  for  the  discharge  of  the  various  services 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  them.  Here  a  united 
harmonious  travail  between  ministers  and  elders 
would  be  maintained,  that  they  might  be  continu- 
ally preserved  in  their  respective  gifts,  and  that 
the  cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness  might  spread 
and  prevail. 

In  the  present  reduced  state  of  some  Prepara- 
tive Meetings  we  would  caution  our  dear  friends 
against  hastily  proposing  the  recommendation  of 
persons  as  ministers,  or  encouraging  the  nomina- 
tion of  others  to  the  station  of  elders,  from  the 
desire  of  increasing  their  number  so  as  to  form  a 
meeting  of  respectable  size  and  competency  to 
transact  the  business. 

Having  thus  brought  into  view  the  responsi- 
bility of  these  highly  important  stations,  we  feel 
an  ardent  solicitude  that  all  may  stedfastly  labor 
to  fill  up  with  propriety  their  several  allotments, 
that  as  faithful  servants,  having  their  loins  girded 


and  diligently  waiting  upon  their  Lord,  we  may 
grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things,  which  is  th 
Head,  even  Christ. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  our  meeting  afore 
said. 

Jonathan  Evans,  Clerk 


Selected, 


OUR  DARLING. 
Another  weary  pilgrimage, 

Only  just  begun, 
Another  battle  to  be  fought, 
Another  race  to  run. 

The  way  is  rough  and  thorny 
For  the  little  dimpled  feet; 
Often  the  winds  will  gather, 
Oft  will  the  tempests  beat. 

Who  knows  what  bitter  trials 

Will  lie  along  her  way, 
What  night  of  thickest  darkness 
Will  usher  in  her  day  I 

The  cross  is  not  yet  lifted 

That  will  prove  so  hard  to  bear  ; 
The  pure  child-heart  is  throbbing 
Unchecked,  unchilled  by  care. 

This  is  a  world  of  changes, 
Of  mingled  joy  and  tears, 
Where  the  light  and  shadow  blending, 
Form  the  warp  and  woof  of  years. 

But  still  we  bid  thee  welcome; 

Whate'er  thy  lot  may  be, 
Where'er  thy  path  may  lead  thee, 
We  can  but  welcome  thee. 

God  bless  our  little  darling, 
And  keep  her  for  his  own, 
Until  she  join  his  children 

Around  the  great  white  Throne  I 

— Transcript. 

Selected. 

IF  IT  BE  POSSIBLE  LET  THIS  CUP  PASS." 
Let  this  cup  pass,  my  Father,  I  am  sinking, 

In  the  deep  waters  that  surround  my  soul ; 
And  bitter  grows  the  draught  that  I  am  drinking, 
And  higher  rise  the  waves  that  round  me  roll. 

Forsake  me  not,  in  this  my  need  extremest, 

Let  not  Tby  sheltering  hand  elude  my  grasp, 
I  know  Thy  love,  even  when  Thou  harshest  seemeth  ; 
Father  most  merciful !  "  Let  this  cup  pass  1" 

Life  hath  not  laid  her  hand  upon  me  lightly, 

I  have  known  sorrow,  disappointment,  pain, 
Have  seen  hope  clouded  when  it  shone  most  brightly  ; 
And  false  love  fade — and  falser  friendship  wane. 

But  now  fresh  chains  about  my  heart  are  linking, 

And  to  my  life  is  pressed  a  fuller  cup  ; 
And  from  the  draught  my  shuddering  soul  is  shrinking, 
Father  I  cannot,  cannot  drink  it  up  I 

What  have  I  said  !  Will  not  Thy  hand  sustain  me  ? 

Is  Thine  shortened  that  it  cannot  save? 
Powerless  indeed,  if  Thou  my  God,  disdain  me, 
I  can  do  all  things  with  the  help  I  crave. 

Haste  thee  to  help  me,  that  on  Tbee  depending, 

I  may  have  strength  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 
If  this  cup  may  not  pass,  Thine  angel  sending, 
Aid  me,  as  Thou  of  old,  didst  aid  Thy  Son. 

And  Thou,  my  Saviour,  once  our  weakness  sharing, 

Tempted  in  all  things,  yet  untouched  by  sin, — 
Hear  my  wild  cry  1  Leave  not  my  soul  despairing; 
Help  me  the  cross  to  bear — the  crown  to  win. 

Lyra  JDomestica. 

Next  to  the  immediate  guidance  of  God  by  his 
Spirit,  the  counsel  and  encouragement  of  virtuous 
and  enlightened  friends  afford  the  most  powerful 
aid,  in  the  encounter  of  temptation,  and  in  the 
career  of  duty. 

None  ever  have  been  so  good  and  so  great,  or 
have  raised  themselves  so  high,  as  to  be  above  the 
reach  of  troubles.  Our  Lord  was  "  a  man  of  sor- 
rows." 
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Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  al 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  195.) 

No  date. — "We  have  heard  nothing  from  t  e 
since  leaving  thee  at  ,  and  know  not  whei  r 


the  blessing  of  mitigated  disease  rests  upon  tlfl 
or  whether  thy  enfeebled  frame  is  still  borne  km 
heavily  upon,  by  the  increasing  effects  of  a  mala  is 
medicine  has  yet  failed  to  reach.    Many  and  vfl 
ous  are  the  dispensations  allotted  by  Him  wlB 
'  work  is  perfect ;'  yet  it  seems  to  me  the  depri 
tion  of  health  is  one  of  the  gentlest  chastiseme 
we  receive  from  His  Hand.    Stripped  as  we  ti 
are  of  the  ability  to  seek  '  our  own  pleasure'  in 
way  good  health  and  a  fine  flow  of  spirits  lead 
to,  with  but  little  to  divert  our  attention  (wl 
the  disease  is  not  too  prostrating)  from  learn 
our  ownselves,  and  exercising  a  strict  scrut: 
into  the  actions  of  our  past  life,  and  the  situat 
we  may  then  be  in  as  regards  a  preparation  fc 
"ife  endless  as  eternity,  the  knowledge  too  pr< 
ing  upon  us  that  eternity  must  be  realized;  i 
it  may  be  as  regards  ourselves,  in  a  very,  v 
limited  period.    Ah  !  then  it  is  we  gratefully 
ceive  (if  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  good)  the  ger 
teachings  of  that  monitor  within,  c  many  thin 
prevented  our  attention  to,  when  in  the  possess 
of  health.    And  how  is  that  gentle  lesson, 
not  resisted,  adapted  to  the  enfeebled  state  of 
mind  at  such  seasons;  not  urged  with  an  ov 
whelming  force,  but  steadily  presented  to 
mind's  eye  as  the  only  business  of  our  lives  tl 
need  engage  earnest  attention.    But  why  am 
writing  thus  to  one  who  has  been  long,  veryloi 
one  of  the  afflicted ;  and  who  knows  experinn 
tally  what  perhaps  I  am  entertaining  as  an  opinii 
It  must  be  true  that  they  only  who  realize  rnont 
and  years  of  confinement  to  a  sick  chamber,  w) 
bodily  and  mental  energies  prostrated  by  sickne 
can  fully  know  the  depth  of  trial  they  pass  throug 
and  how  much  the  mind  shares  in  the  body's  si 
ferings ;  but  thy  acknowledgments  of  entire  acq' 
escence  in  the  Divine  will  concerning  thee,  a 
even  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  lesso 
taught  under  suffering,  have  often  powerfu 
reached  my  feelings,  and  excited  deep  admirati 
of  the  unbounded  mercy  and  love  of  a  comp; 
sionate  Father  and  Friend.    And  when  allow 
to  regard  Him  in  this  light,  what  can  disturb  c 
tranquil  hopes,  or  mar  our  prospects,  that  c 
reach  us  in  this  sublunary  scene.   Most  true  it 
the  christian's  path  is  one  of  tribulation,  and 
believe  those  who  assimilate  nearest  to  their  Divi 
Master,  partake  of  the  bitterest  cups,  and  feel  i 
deed  the  dying  daily  unto  every  selfish  propeosit 
yet  in  it  alone  can  we  find  substantial  happinef 
or  solid  peace.    The  reward  is  not  to  be  realize 
here;  and  to  have  the  abiding  assurance  that  the 
way  is  accepted,  is  surely  enough  to  satisfy  tl 
followers  of  Him,  who  is  emphatically  styled  1 
man  of  sorrows.'    I  wish  thee  to  use  entire  fre 
dom  with  me,  and  tell  me  when  I  indulge  too  f 
on  subjects  too  high  for  me.    It  often  appears  f 
me  awful  to  treat  them  so  freely,  yet  what  interes 
us  most,  so  naturally  prompts  the  pen,  it  seen 
best  either  to  speak  of  the  '  abundance  of  tl 
heart,'  or  be  silent. 

'■  ,  we  hear,  is  in  quite  delicate  health- 
threatened  with  consumption.  How  soon  blight* 
often  are  the  brightest  prospects.  She  has  a) 
peared  to  enter  the  giddy  vortex  of  pleasure  wit 
the  highest  degree  of  youthful  ardor;  excellin 
most  of  her  companions  in  levity.  Such  instance 
of  arrest  by  the  Divine  Hand  are  to  me  peculiar) 
interesting.  May  time  and  ability  be  allowed  hi 
to  seek  an  interest  in  Him,  the  ever  blessed  Adve 
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whose  intercession  with  the  Father  must  be 

ling"  .  ,   ■  , 

he  following  memorandum  reminds  of  the 

mist's  language  :  "  But  as  for  me,  my  feet 

!  almost  gone ;  my  steps  had  well  nigh  slip- 

"    And,  "  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy 

in  the  great  waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not 

on." 

3d  mo.  5th,  1838.  It  seems  to  me  I  have 
>r  realized  such  a  degree  of  anxiety  and  bitter- 
of  spirit,  as  is  my  present  covering.  I  feel, 
have  felt  for  weeks  past,  as  if  the  smallest 
ab  from  the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  blessed- 
,  would  be  received  as  a  mercy  and  favor  un- 
liable. Was  it  not  for  the  conviction  a 
ig  Arm  must  be  underneath,  I  should  con- 
e  myself  left  a  prey  to  my  innumerable  weak- 
es,  and  be  almost  ready  to  sink  under  the 
'ht  of  darkness  and  discouragement  that  cover 
ill  over  as  a  mantle.  It  seems  to  me  I  can 
>t  the  complaint  of  the  Psalmist  <  Thou  hast 
iged  me  in  the  lowest  hell,  in  darkness,  in  the 
>s.'  I  am  completely  solitary,  and  could  long 
i  lodging  place  in  the  wilderness,  where  human 
could  never  reach,  nor  human  eye  penetrate, 
h  a  situation  of  mind  precludes  the  cheering 
ss  that  'tis  a  baptism  designed  as  a  purify- 
process  'To  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.' 
e  appropriate  to  me  seems  the  language  '  He 
l  made  his  ear  heavy  that  He  cannot  hear.' 
I  still  adore  His  mercy,  and  would  desire 
ver  to  commemorate  His  love  as  unfailing; 
can  feelingly  acknowledge  that  while  I  trem- 
under  His  merciful  chastisements,  my  heart 
s  them  just,  and  would  with  all  reverence, 
lble  and  adore." 

elections  from  letters  continued  : 
3d  mo.  7th,  1838.  *  *  *  *  Thomas  Kite  has 
;ed  all  our  meetings  since  Quarterly  Meeting, 
was  here  last  Fifth-day.    I  have  often  wished 

 's  account,  some  who  could  feel  with, 

for  her,  might  be  sent  amongst  us.  Thomas 
;ed  her,  and  was  led  to  speak  very  comfort- 
■  and  encouragingly.  He  alluded  feelingly  to 
many  trials  she  had  passed  through,  particu- 
7  during  the  time  of  her  early  widowhood,  and 
3d,  '  But  thy  Maker  was  thy  husband.  The 
i  of  Hosts  is  his  name :'  told  her,  her  afflic- 
s  had  all  been  sanctified,  and  that  now  after  a 
more  conflicts  of  spirit,  a  little  longer  time  of 
;ring  and  probation,  she  would  be  prepared  to 
the  innumerable  company  that  John  saw,  &c. 
ought  his  communications  seemed  particularly 
ropriate  to  the  closing  period  of  a  life,  passed, 
lers  has  been,  retired  and  almost  unknown, 
i  to  a  little  circle,  who  I  hope  have  appreciated 
merits ;  and  who  can  testify  that  the  christian 
lies  of  meekness,  forbearance,  and  love,  have 
vn  forth  conspicuously  in  her  whole  conduct 
conversation.  We  think  the  disease  is  now 
e  rapidly  making  its  progress,  and  should  be 
o  time  surprised  to  hear  the  tabernacle  of  the 
lortal  part  only  was  among  us. 

How  afflictive  the  dispensation  allotted  's 

ily.  It  seems  to  me  I  never  heard  of  a  course 
vents  following  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
e  calculated  to  strike  surprise  and  draw  forth 
exclamation,  '  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
eat  deep.'  Only  a  little  interval  since,  a  son 
threatened,  not  only  with  death,  but  more  to 
Ireaded,  the  total  deprivation  of  reason ;  and 
n  the  kind  hand  of  mercy  seemed  lifted,  and 
dreaded  event  passed  from  them,  as  a  momen- 
y  intervening  cloud,  the  husband  and  father 
addenly  prostrated ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  of 
amnion  suffering  to  himself  and  his  afflicted 
ly,  rests  in  the  tomb.  How  inscrutable  are 
councils  of  Omnipotence.    It  befits  not  our 


frailty  to  query  '  What  doest  thou,'  but  rather  to 
submit  to  what  He  pleases  to  dispense  to  us,  and 
lay  our  mouths  in  the  dust. 

"It  seems  the  allotment  of  many  families  now 
'  to  sit  solitary.'  Cousin  J.  M.'  death  has  occa- 
sioned a  great  blank.    looks  very  sober: 

would  it  but  arouse  him  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
of  pursuing  his  own  path,  how  it  would  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  some  who  pray  for  the  prosperity  of 
Zion,  and  earnestly  long  that  the  mantles  of  the 
Elijah's  who  are  passing  from  us,  may  rest  on  their 
descendants.  An  obituary  of  the  deceased  ap- 
peared in  one  of  our  newspapers,  signed  '  A  Pres- 
byterian,' in  the  highest  degree  applauding  his 
whole  life,  conduct,  and  conversation  ;  and  charac- 
terizing him  as  an  '  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  was 

no  guile.'    It  was  written  by   ,  and  fully 

manifests,  that  whatever  prejudices  he  might  have 
formed  against  our  Society,  the  silent  influence  of 
correct  and  influential  principles,  has  tended  to 
show  him  their  character  through  a  purer  me- 
dium." 

(To  be  continued.} 


Our  Whaling  Commerce. 

The  whale  fisheries  of  the  United  States  have 
always,  and  justly,  been  considered  of  great  na- 
tional as  well  as  local  importance.  As  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  busi- 
ness was  prosecuted  in  New  England  in  such 
vessels  as  are  now  employed  for  cod  and  mackerel 
fishing.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Massachusetts  alone  had  308  vessels 
engaged  in  the  calling,  and  Edmund  Burke,  in 
Parliament,  praised  the  daring  and  energy  of  the 
sailors.  In  1830  the  country  had  102,000  tons 
of  shipping  and  8000  seamen  so  occupied. 

They  took  222,000  barrels  of  oil  and  120,000 
pounds  of  whalebone.  In  1840  this  tonnage  had 
grown  to  137,000,  and  in  1850  to  181,644.  In 
1853,  363,191  barrels  of  oil  were  received.  In 
1857  the  whaling  fleet  comprised  670  vessels,  of 
220,000  tons,  valued  at  $22,000,000.  In  1860 
there  were  514  vessels,  measuring  160,841  tons, 
and  in  1861  this  was  reduced  to  145,734  tons. 
The  exports  from  the  fisheries  amounted  in  1860 
to  $3,264,768.  This  American  energy  so  totally 
destroyed  the  British  whale  fisheries,  once  an  im- 
portant item,  that  in  1852  only  four  whalers  were 
fitted  out,  and  the  total  tonnage  amounted  to  but 
16,113  tons.  In  1858  France  had  but  three 
ships,  of  1650  tons,  so  employed,  and  Holland, 
once  heavily  interested,  had  no  more,  though  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  were 
the  oil  factors  of  the  world,  and  employed  260 
ships. 

The  whaling  interest  of  the  United  States  has 
long  had  its  seat  at  Nantucket,  New  Bedford  and 
Martha's  Vineyard.  Other  ports  have  shared, 
to  be  sure,  but  in  a  small  degree,  comparatively. 
They  controlled  the  trade,  found  the  capital,  fit- 
ted out  and  manned  the  ships  and  reaped  the 
profits.  Their  venturous  voyages  led  them  along 
the  coast  of  all  seas,  from  almost  the  highest  al- 
titude gained  by  Kane  to  the  corresponding  point 
of  Wilkes;  and  the  news  is  less  than  a  week  old 
in  our  own  columns  that  a  whaleship  ia  the  Pa- 
cific, passing  through  Behring's  Straits,  had  seen 
not  only  the  open  polar  sea  but  an  arctic  island 
in  it.  In  that  ocean  the  Sandwich  Islands  were 
made,  and  retained  what  they  are,  principally  by 
whalemen,  while  their  outfits  draw  from  every 
Atlantic  port,  and  are  repaid  in  profitable  con- 
signments. When  Perry  visited  Japan,  the  sails 
he  found  nearest  to  Japan  were  those  of  American 
whalers,  and  they  are  beginning  once  more  to 
visit  the  scenes  of  their  old  success.  The  war 
broke  up  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  not  more 


by  the  direct  losses  caused  by  the  Alabama  aud 
Shenandoah  than  by  the  abstraction  of  seamen 
for  the  navy  and  the  excessive  cost  of  the  voyages. 
We  see  by  the  reports  just  published  at  New 
Bedford  that  the  business  is  beginning  to  revive. 
In  1866  there  were  334  vessels  employed,  whose 
aggregate  tonnage  was  75,603.  Last  year  this 
commerce  had  grown  so  as  to  employ  342  vessels, 
of  which  54  were  ships.  Of  these,  172  were  en- 
gaged in  the  Atlantic.  New  Bedford  controlled 
182;  Provincetown,  54;  New  London,  19;  Bos- 
ton and  San  Francisco,  11  each;  Fairhaven,  13, 
and  Westport,  10.  The  exports  of  oil  last  year 
amounted  to  43,459  bbls.  and  642,070  pounds  of 
bone — an  increase  of  32,211  bbls.  over  last  year. 
The  domestic  consumption  was  81,940  bbls.,  or 
16,123  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  stock 
in  first  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year 
was  39,691  bbls.  There  has  been  a  decline  in 
value  through  the  year. 

The  facts  are  happy.  They  show  that  this  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  is  rapidly  recovering, 
and  that  it  is  now  in  the  way  of  soon  attaining 
the  supremacy  it  had  in  earlier  days.  All  will 
wish  to  see  the  improvement  contiuue,  as  perhaps 
it  may  for  some  time,  should  the  inclination  now 
manifested  at  San  Francisco,  San  Diego  and  other 
Pacific  ports  be  stimulated  by  new  facilities  pro- 
vided at  Alaska  and  along  that  coast.  The  an- 
nual harvest  of  oil  is  of  immense  value,  but  the 
effects  upon  commerce  and  trade,  and  ship-build- 
ing and  exchange,  are  superior  even  to  that  in 
their  weight. — N~.  American. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  love  of  Ease,  Liberty,  and  Worldly  In- 
dulgence. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  a  disposition  painfully 
manifest  on  the  part  of  some  to  ignore  and  to  let 
fall  an  important  testimony  of  this  Society,  it  may 
be  well  to  revive,  for  our  admonition  and  instruc- 
tion, ancient  records  of  the  experience  of  those 
who  became  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power 
of  his  might,  through  dutiful  beginnings  and 
faithful  obedience  to  His  manifested  will  in  the 
day  of  small  things.  These,  with  Tespect  to  their 
emancipation  from  the  miserable  thraldom  of 
worldly  custom  and  fashion,  could  say,  in  their 
measure,  with  the  Apostle  Paul  on  another  occa- 
sion :  "With  a  great  price  obtained  I  this  free- 
dom." These,  with  all  in  this  day  who  have  been 
engaged  to  keep  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of 
Christ's  companions  in  acknowledging  Him  in 
this  respect  before  man,  clearly  see  and  know,  not 
only  that  such  by-ways  lead  from  the  meek  and 
lowly,  and  self-denying  path  of  the  Saviour,  but 
that  a  lukewarm,  unfaithful  yielding  of  ourselves 
to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life,  which  are  not  of  the  Father 
but  of  the  world,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  depar- 
ture from  the  cross-beariug  way  of  our  forefathers, 
as  from  the  ever  precious  example,  and  plainly 
conveyed  precepts  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles. 

It  is  a  complaint  made  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
"  The  leaders  of  this  people  cause  them  to  err," 
&c.  And  we  have  felt  a  jealous  fear  lest  some  in 
our  society  who  profess  to  be  ''  leaders,"  instead 
of  being  such,  even  way-marks,  and  faithfully 
sounding  the  alarm  on  the  walls  of  our  Zion  of 
the  enemy's  insidious  approaches,  are  but  little 
better  than  stumbling  blocks  not  only  in  this, 
but  perhaps  more  importaut  respects,  in  the  way 
of  those  who  are  more  or  less  looking  up  to 
them  as  to  ensaniples  of  the  flock.  These 
enquiring  little  ones,  of  whatever  age,  find  it  hard 
to  reconcile  such  precepts  as,  "  Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world;"  "  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you, 
as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly 
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lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul  j"  and,  "  Whose 
adorning  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning" 
&c;  and  much  more,  the  still  small  pleading 
voice  of  the  faithful  unfaltering  Witness  in  their 
own  consciences,  with  the  palpable  dereliction  in 
these  particulars  of  some  who  claim  to  be  some- 
what among  us.  May  these  professed  teachers 
take  heed,  lest  they  become  "blind  leaders  of  the 
blind"  with  respect  to  some  of  the  plain  requisi- 
tions of  Jesus.  And  also  remember — for  we  are 
bound  to  keep  the  whole  law — the  awful  declara- 
tion of  Christ  himself  :  Wo  unto  him  through 
whom  they  (offences)  come  !  It  were  better  for 
him  that  a  mill-stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck, 
and  he  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones." 

For  "  these  little  ones,"  whoever  they  are,  and 
for  our  dear  young  Friends,  wheresoever  the  place 
of  their  sojourn,  we  feel  a  truly  prayerful  solici- 
tude, that  in  a  day  of  many  strange  voices,  with 
the  conflicting,  oft-repeated  cry  of  "  lo-here  and 
lo-there,"  they  may  more  and  more  cease  from 
man,  as  man,  "  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils," 
and  turn  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
true  and  saving  Teacher  in  the  heart ;  and  to  the 
inward  revelation  of  His  Holy  spirit  manifested 
there.  Remembering  our  privilege  and  high 
calling,  as  conveyed  by  the  Apostle  in  the  follow- 
ing precepts  : — "  The  anointing  which  ye  have 
received  of  him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye, need  not 
that  any  man  teach  you  ;"  "  Ye  have  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  knew  all  things." 
Perhaps  there  never  was  more  need  to  press  these 
truths ;  with  that  also,  "  One  is  your  Master  even 
Christ."  And  the  more  the  heart  is  yielded  un- 
reservedly to  Him,  whom  it  is  the  great  duty  of 
every  teacher  and  preacher  to  direct  unto,  (1  Cor. 
i.  23,  24.  And  ii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,)  the  more  He 
will,  in  never  failing  mercy,  give  clearness  of 
spiritual  vision  ;  the  more  He  will  preserve  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left  from  the  evils  that  are 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  more  also  will  He  teach  of 
his  way,  and  enable  to  walk  in  his  paths,  until 
in  the  narrow  way  of  humility  and  holy  obedience 
"  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  become  as  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  seven- 
fold, as  the  light  of  seven  days"  through  the 
Lord's  everlasting  kindness  to  His  faithful  chil- 
dren. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  pens  respective- 
ly of  John  Fothergill,  Richard  Jordan,  and  Wil- 
liam Penn,  are  commended  to  the  solid  considera- 
tion of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

"  When  I  was  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old,"  says  the  autobiography  of  J.  Fothergill, 
"  which  was  after  my  mother's  decease,  a  strong 
inclination  took  place  in  me  to  have  a  coat  made 
with  some  more  resemblance  of  the  mode  or 
fashion  of  the  time,  than  in  the  plain  manner 
which  I  had,  with  other  Friends,  used,  and  I 
prevailed  upon  my  father  to  grant  it;  but  I  was 
made  uneasy  in  it,  almost  at  the  first  wearing  of  it, 
and  the  more  so  in  using  it,  feeling  the  certain 
reproof  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  for  leaning  to,  and 
joining  with  the  vain  and  restless  flesh-pleasing 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  turning  from  the  steady 
plainness  of  the  unchangeable  Truth.  I  was  in- 
disputably satisfied,  that  the  enemy  of  all  good 
worked  in  the  earthly  affections  of  those  where  he 
could  get  place,  to  draw  out  the  mind  at  times,  of 
the  youth  especially,  after  the  unsteady  corrup- 
tions of  the  depraved  world,  in  its  changeable  and 
vain  fashions  in  dress  and  clothing,  in  order  to 
lead  into  the  broad  way,  and  by  degrees  into  the 
wide  world,  one  step  making  way  for  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  was  in  measure  then,  and 
have  been  since  more  immovably  assured,  that 
the  light  of  the  gospel  day,  the  Spirit  of  Truth 


doth  appear  against,  and  reprove  the  very  concep 
tion  of  such  vain  desires  and  inclinations ;  and 
would  lead  and  preserve  out  of  them,  if  people  did 
but  attend  thereto,  and  labor  honestly  to  bear  the 
cross  of  Christ  on  this  respect.  This,  as  it  hath 
done  before  our  age,  hath  also  in  our  time, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  therefor,  saith 
my  soul,  crucified  many  to  the  world's  spirit  and 
ways,  in  these  enticing  and  adulterating  fashions, 
as  well  as  to  others  of  its  evils.  Oh  !  well  would 
it  be  (and  for  this  end  it  hath  been  with  me  to 
mention  it)  if  the  youth  would  duly  consider  these 
things,  and  learn  to  bear  the  yoke  of  Christ  in 
their  tender  age,  while  they  are  teachable  and  in 
nocent;  before  many  wrong  liberties  harden  the 
mind,  and  darken  the  understanding,  and  embol- 
den in  a  disregard  to  that  one  ever-blessed  spirit 
in  the  heart,  which  only  doth  and  must  lead  man 
to  God  and  true  godliness." 

"  Richard  Jordan,  on  his  way  home  from  one  of 
our  Quarterly  Meetings  near  the  close  of  his  life 
was  much  engaged  in  contemplating  the  present 
situation  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Lamenting 
with  much  feeling,  the  deviations  from  sim 
plicity  and  plainness  which  were  conspicuous 
in  many  of  the  members,  the  avidity  with  which 
they  pursued  the  pleasures  and  riches  of  the  world, 
and  the  apparent  want  of  religious  concern  on 
their  own  account,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
church.  Much  labor,  he  remarked,  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them  ;  spiritual  and  temporal  bless- 
ings had  been  dispensed  with  a  liberal  hand,  and 
yet  disobedience  and  ingratitude  had  been  too 
generally  returned  for  all  these  favors;  and  he 
feared  lest  these  who  might  be  considered  as 
children  of  the  kingdom,  if  they  persisted  in  this 
course,  would  be  cast  out,  and  others  raised  up, 
as  from  the  stones  of  the  streets,  to  support  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  given  to  Friends  to  bear. 
He  however  expressed,  that  gloomy  as  the  pros- 
pect of  a  succession  of  upright  standard  bearers 
seemed,  he  had  faith  to  believe,  that  these  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  never  would  fall  to  the, 
ground." — F.  L.  vol.  13,  p.  344. 

W.  Penn  in  treating  of  how  and  in  what  man- 
ner the  cross  is  to  be  daily  borne,  writes :  "  The 
way,  like  the  cross,  is  spiritual:  it  is  an  inward 
submission  of  the  soul  to  the  will  of  God,  as  it  is 
manifested  by  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  consci- 
ences of  men ;  though  it  be  contrary  to  their  own 
inclinations.  For  example ;  when  evil  presents, 
that  which  shows  the  evil  does  also  tell  them, 
they  should  not  yield  to  it!  and  if  they  close 
with  its  counsel,  it  gives  them  power  to  escape  it. 
But  they  that  look  and  gaze  upon  the  temptation, 
at  last  fall  in  with  it,  and  are  overcome  by  it ! 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  guilt  and  judgment. 
Therefore,  as  the  cross  of  Christ  is  that  spirit  and 
power  in  men,  though  not  of  men,  but  of  God, 
which  crosseth  and  reproveth  the  fleshly  lusts 
and  affections  !  so  the  way  of  taking  up  the  cross 
is,  an  entire  resignation  of  soul  to  the  discoveries 
and  requirings  of  it.  Not  to  consult  worldly 
pleasure,  or  carnal  ease,  or  interest,  for  such  are 
captivated  in  a  moment,  but  continually  to  watch 
against  the  very  appearance  of  evil,  and,  by  the 
obedience  of  faith,  of  true  love  to,  and  confidence 
in  God,  cheerfully  to  offer  up  to  the  death  of  the 
cross,  that  evil  part  in  themselves,  which  not  en- 
during the  heat  of  the  seige,  and  being  impatient 
in  the  hour  of  temptation,  would,  by  its  near  rela- 
tion to  the  tempter,  more  easily  betray  their  souls 
into  his  hands. 

This  shows  to  every  one's  experience,  how  hard 
it  is  to  be  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  !  The  way  is 
narrow  indeed,  and  the  gate  very  strait,  where 
not  a  word,  no,  not  a  thought,  must  slip  the  watch, 
or  escape  judgment.    Such  circumspection,  such 


; 


caution,  such  patience,  such  constancy,  such  'Li 
fear  and  trembling,. give  an  easy  interpretatioH 

that  hard  saying,  "flesh  and  blood  cannot), 
herit  the  kingdom  of  God  !"  those  who  are  m 
tivated  with  fleshly  lusts  and  affections;  for  \m 
cannot  bear  the  cross;  and  they  that  cannot  im 
dure  the  cross,  must  never  have  the  crown,  'm 
reign,  it  is  necessary  first  to  suffer." — F.  L  ffl 
l,p.  204. 

For  "  The  Frier 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Judith  J.  Mendenl  | 
dated  Jamestown,  1st  mo.  31st,  1868,  to  a  mil 
ber  of  the  Friends'  Freedmen's  AssociatioiB 
Philadelphia,  &c. 

"  Ever  since  our  election  there  is  but  little  ft  J 
shown  them,  the  Freedmen — as  a  general  thil 
no  encouragement  whatever.  There  is  great  w  l 
actual  suffering,  in  this  section.  We  now  h  > 
four  poor  destitutes  in  our  house.  One  woi| 
and  child  came  in,  a  week  to-morrow.  I  h 
never  seen  any  one  so  poorly  clothed  as  they  w 
and  was,  I  trust,  truly  thankful  that  we  eel 
furnish  her  a  sufficiency  of  good  woollen  clothil 
which  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  for  just  s<| 
objects.  But  I  do  not  know  what  will  becomi) 
them — the  child,  though  three  years  old,  has  ne'i 
stood  alone,  and  the  mother  will  hardly  be  abU 
take  care  of  it  much  longer.  And  the  same  if 
she  came  there  were  seven  others  called  for  "soi| 
thing  to  eat  if  you  please,  Madam,  a  piece  ; 
bread  or  any  thing."  We  gave  them  all  that  I 
been  prepared  for  our  own  dinner,  and  some  me1B 
bacon  and  potatoes  in  their  haversacks,  and  ail 
one  of  the  frying-pans  George  Dixon  had  kin*  ' 
furnished  for  the  purpose  of  handing  out  wl 
occasion  required. 

We  have  so  much  rain  and  mud  this  win 
that  our  First-day  school  is  not  going  on.  } 
expect  to  open  it  as  soon  as  the  weather  permit*! 

For  "  The  Friend. 

Thirty- Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Associati\ 
for  the  Care  of  Colored  Orphans,  adopt, 
1st  month,  1868. 

In  presenting  our  Annual  Address,  we  f 
that  the  character  of  the  Shelter  is  so  familiar  ; 
those  who  have  given  to  its  support,  that  a  i 
iteration  of  facts  relative  to  its  establishment,  a; 
the  encouraging  results  growing  out  of  a  stea 
perseverance  in  the  execution  of  its  designs, 
at  this  time  superfluous. 

It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say,  that  the  cause 
the  Colored  Orphan  has  not  declined  in  the  han 
of  the  association ;  who  would  nevertheless  call  tl 
attention  of  our  donors  to  some  interesting  him 
This  commodious  Institution  is  of  easy  acce* 
a  little  beyond  the  terminus  of  the  Market  stre 
cars. 

It  is  opposite  the  hospital  grounds,  and  cons 
quently  commands  abundance  of  fresh  air,  in 
neighborhood  remarkable  for  its  salubrity,  ai 
apart  from  the  contaminating  influences  of  vie 
It  would  be  gratifying  to  us  if  our  contributo 
and  others  would  avail  themselves  of  this  info 
mation,  by  visiting  it  and  becoming  acquainte 
with  it  from  actual  observation. 

The  house  will  accomodate  eighty  children,  an 
has  at  present  a  family  of  fifty-eight,  with  a  vah 
able  matron,  teachers  and  other  assistants,  wh 
are  diligent  in  promoting  their  physical,  religioi 
and  mental  growth.  With  such  advantages,  w 
ask  the  friends  of  this  home  to  enable  us  to  kee 
its  apartments  filled;  as  there  is  reason  to  fea 
from  the  reduction  of  our  income,  that  it  ma 
not  otherwise  be  occupied  to  the  full  extent  ( 
its  usefulness. 

While  we  highly  commend  the  erection  c 
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ol-houses,  and  the  elevation  of  the  colored 
ans  throughout  the  Union,  let  us  not  over- 
the  slavery  aDd  oppression  that  intemperance 
crime  are  still  inflicting  around  us,  but  be 
ant  in  reclaiming  from  degradation  and  ig- 
nce  those  under  our  immediate  notice.  From 
former  experience  we  feel  a  degree  of  assu- 
e  that  the  liberality  of  our  friends  will  not 
7  the  provisions  made,  to  lie  unused  for  want 
inds  to  carry  on  this  excellent  charity,  or 
r  distant  objects  of  benevolence  to  allure  them 
.  nearer  duty,  and  a  hearty  co-operation  in 
;  concerns  our  municipal,  social  and  private 
eats. 

ur  Monthly  Reports  throughout  the  year  re- 
,o  the  almost  uninterrupted  health  and  har- 
y  of  the  family,  and  the  assiduity  of  the  ma- 

and  teachers,  whose  labors  are  sealed  by  a 
isponding  improvement  in  their  pupils, 
e  have  also  been  cheered  since  our  last  re- 

by  the  reception  of  letters  from  different 
ters,  stating  that  a  number  of  children  whose 

of  service  has  expired  recently,  have  been 
ir  satisfactory  to  their  caretakers,  as  to  claim 
egacy  of  $20,  left  to  such  by  our  late  friend 
nas  P.  Cope,  and  other  privileges  to  which 

are  entitled,  by  a  faithful  apprenticeship, 
hen  we  consider  the  destitute  class  from 
h  this  family  is  drawn,  and  the  blessing 
h  has  rested  from  year  to  year  upon  our 
ble  endeavors,  we  have  cause,  truly,  to  thank 

and  take  courage ;  at  the  same  time  we 
d  enforce  the  language  of  our  Saviour  to  His 
pies :  "  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you, 
whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good," 
mbering  too,  that  "  he  that  giveth  to  the 
shall  not  lack." 

hen  the  last  report  was  adopted  there  were 
e  house,  • 
Children,        ....  71 
Admitted  (1867)     ...  7 
Returned,        ....  1 
Apprenticed,   ...  14 
Returned  to  Parents,  &c,  .  7 
Remaining,      ...  58 

79  79 

Jannot  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  do  as  He 
as  with  his  labourers  ?  Knows  He  not  where 
are  most  wanted  ?  If  the  part  they  have 
so  long  digging  and  watering,  bringeth  not 
fruit,  the  labourers  will  be  taken  away  from 


e  true  light  which  lighteneth  every  man 
i  cometh  into  the  world,  is  the  alone  light, 
i  no  outward  storms  or  tempests  can  extin- 
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different  times  since  the  introduction  of  the 
ian  dispensation,  there  has  been  much  con- 
sy  among  learned  men  in  relation  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  much  time  and  study  have 
levoted  by  sceptics  and  opponents  to  destroy 
ef  in  their  sacred  origin  and  superhuman 
'ity,  and  also  by  believers  and  defenders  to 
their  genuinenesss,  and  authenticity,  as  well 
ilucidate  their  claims  to  be  the  product  of 
inspiration. 

perhaps  at  no  period  have  they  obtained  so 
i  portion  of  the  attention  and  inquiry  of  men 
ring  conspicuous  positions  in  the  literary 
ientific  world,  as  now.    The^most  searching 


critical  inquiry  is  going  on  relative  to  their  his- 
torical accuracy,  their  scientific  correctness,  the 
external  and  internal  evidence  of  their  nominal 
authorship,  the  preservation  of  the  text  in  nearly 
its  original  purity,  the  harmony  of  the  various 
parts,  and  the  grounds  for  asserting  the  validity 
of  the  claims  put  forth  of  their  containing  a  reve- 
lation from  the  omniscient  Father  in  heaven  to  his 
fallen,  erring  creature  man  on  earth ;  touching, 
not  only  the  wonders  of  creation,  but  the  higher 
and  more  important  subjects — subjects  which  in- 
volve his  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 

It  seems  to  have  been  conceded  by  general  con- 
sent, that  all  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
relate  to  questions  of  chronology,  of  geology,  of 
geography,  of  ethnology  or  of  natural  history,  may 
be  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  examination  and 
the  same  laws  of  criticism  which  are  applied  to 
the  subjects  coming  under  these  scientific  heads 
found  in  other  writings.  And  if  we  may  judge 
of  the  developments  of  the  future  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  there  need  be  no  fears  entertained 
for  the  result  of  the  concession.  If  we  receive 
the  sacred  truths  contained  in  the  old  and  new 
Testaments  as  being  revealed  by  Him  who  knoweth 
all  things,  and  created  the  worlds  by  the  Word  of 
his  power,  we  may  rest  assured  He  hath  not  con- 
nected the  declaration  of  those  truths  with  false 
theories  of  creation,  or  defective  views  of  the  laws 
which  govern  it.  There  is  danger,  however,  that 
in  our  pride  of  opinion,  and  self-gratification  with 
what  has  been  achieved  by  human  reason,  we  may 
jump  to  conclusions,  founded  indeed  on  the  por- 
tion of  truth  that  has  been  discovered,  but  not 
consonant  with  the  whole  truth  ;  a  knowledge  of 
which  would  modify  or  overturn  our  too  hasty 
conclusions.  For  with  all  that  man  has  attained 
in  knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature  and  the  laws 
imposed  on  them,  he  has,  as  it  were,  entered  but 
the  threshold  or  outskirts  of  her  wondrous  struc- 
ture, and  he  often  misinterprets  the  phenomena 
going  on  around  him,  by  relying  too  much  on  the 
partial  glimpses  he  has  obtained  of  the  occult 
working  of  her  ceaseless  energies,  which,  having 
enabled  him  to  demonstrate  some  truths,  he  pre- 
sumes are  all-sufficient  to  guide  him  safely  to  de- 
cisions on  other  and  more  abstruse  phenomena. 
But  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  investiga- 
tions of  all  the  sources  of  knowledge  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  these  subjects,  as  referred  to  in  the 
sacred  page,  have  combined  to  establish  its  general 
correctness  in  relation  thereto,  when  rightly  in- 
terpreted, and  contribute  largely  to  sustain  its 
character  as  the  original  depository  of  physical  as 
well  as  sacred  truth. 

It  is  not  from  this  quarter  that  the  danger  of 
studying  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed. In  Protestant  countries  they  are  now,  or  may 
be,  in  the  hands  of  all  who  can  read  them,  and, 
we  sometimes  fear  lest,  notwithstanding  a  large 
portion  of  professing  christians  hold  them  up  as 
occupying  a  place  which  they  themselves  do  not 
warrant,  that  their  common  and  easy  possession 
has  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  estimate  of  their 
value,  and  the  blessing  of  the  unobstructed  access 
of  all  classes  to  their  contents.  Added  to  this  is 
the  strong  temptation  to  carry  the  investigations 
and  interpretations  worked  out  by  reasou,  into  the 
parts  setting  forth  the  truths  connected  with  salva- 
tion, revealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  holy  men  of 
old,  and  recorded  for  generations  to  come  after 
them. 

Man  by  wisdom  knows  not  God.  Lord  Bacon, 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and  his 
wide  grasp  of  the  subjects  he  essayed  to  investi- 
gate, speaking  of  the  sacred  truths  of  scripture, 
says,  "  The  Inditer  of  scripture  did  know  four 
things  which  no  man  attains  to  know  :  the  mys- 


teries of  the  kingdom  of  glory;  the  perfection  of 
the  laws  of  nature ;  the  secrets  of  the  heart  of 
man  ;  and  the  future  succession  of  the  ages." 
Hence  he  confessed  his  inability,  as  a  man,  to 
unlock  the  treasury  containing  divine  truth. 

The  Bible  differs  from  all  other  books  in  having 
its  origin  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  searcheth 
all  things,  yea  the  deep  things  of  God,  in  treating 
on  things  that  affect  the  spirit  of  man,  and  in  re- 
vealing the  plan  adapted  by  God  to  the  salvation 
of  the  soul ;  it  therefore  requires  a  spiritual  in- 
sight rightly  to  read  and  understand  its  contents. 
It  is  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  "  But  the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither  can  he 
know  them  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 
Hence  the  spiritual  truths  contained  in  scripture 
are  wholly  above  the  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  in 
which  unregenerate  men  breathe  and  think,  and 
if  any  one  would  essay  to  comprehend  them,  he 
must  first  allow  himself  to  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  that  indited 
them,  and  know  that  Spirit  to  open  them  to  his 
understanding,  and  apply  them  availingly  to  his 
heart. 

It  is  because  that  men  are  unwilling  to  submit 
to  the  humbling,  self-sacrificing  process  of  thus 
learning  in  the  "school  of  Christ,  and  prefer  de- 
pending on  their  own  reason  and  learning,  that 
there  is  such  a  wide  difference  in  their  interpreta- 
tions of  doctrine  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. For  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  notwith- 
standing differences  in  character  and  acquire- 
ments, if  those  who  undertake  to  explain  and  ex- 
pound the  sacred  text  were  all  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  they  would  understand  it  in  the  same 
meaning,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues  on  this 
momentous  subject  would  be  removed.  It  re- 
quires, however,  no  very  extensive  examination  of 
the  various  commentators  on  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  discover,  that  in  their  efforts  to  construe  and 
interpret  their  contents  by  the  light  of  unsancti- 
fied  reason  and  the  laws  of  biblical  criticism,  their 
language  is  often  as  discordant  as  was  that  of  the 
babel  builders  when  the  Lord  came  down  and 
confounded  them. 

Hence  the  attempted  exposition  of  christian  doc- 
trine, whether  by  our  own  efforts,  unenlightened 
by  wisdom  from  above,  or  by  the  aid  of  commen- 
tators, is  a  serious  work;  especially  when  under- 
taken professedly  to  instruct  others  in  the  truths 
of  the  gospel,  or  to  guide  them  in  religious  know- 
ledge; and  we  may  rest  assured  that  when  at- 
tempted by  any  who  have  not  known  in  themselves 
what  it  is  to  have  their  spiritual  faculties  quick- 
ened into  life  by  the  power  of  Christ  inwardly 
revealed,  the  danger  is  incurred  mentioned  by  our 
Saviour,  when  the  blind  lead  the  blind. 

The  following,  issued  by  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  many  years  ago,  expresses  views  ever 
held  by  Friends  : 

u  We  have  always  believed  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures were  written  by  Divine  inspiration ;  that 
they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  for,  as  holy  men 
of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  are  therefore  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  in  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.  But 
as  we  freely  acknowledge  that  their  authority  doth 
not  depend  upon  the  approbation  of  any  church 
or  assembly,  so  neither  can  we  subject  them  to 
the  fallen,  corrupt  reason  of  man.  As  a  true  un- 
derstanding of  the  Divine  will,  and  meaning  of 
Holy  Scripture,  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  natural, 
but  only  by  the  spiritual  man,  it  is  therefore  by 
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the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  they  are 
read  with  great  instruction  and  comfort." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  London  dispatch  of  the  16th  says,  that 
it  is  generally  believed  Lord  Stanley  will  soon  succeed 
Earl  Derby  at  the  head  of  the  British  ministry.  Earl 
Derby  has  been  dangerously  ill,  but  his  recovery  was 
probable.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl  Mayo,  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  a  short  period. 
Although  the  government  had  succeeded  in  repressing 
the  rebels,  still  an  extension  of  its  powers  was  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  complete  the  work.  Leave  was  granted. 
Earl  Mayo  stated  that  out  of  268  Fenians  arrested,  95 
were  Americans.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
Stanley  laid  before  the  members  additional  papers  on 
the  subject  of  the  Alabama  claims.  The  comments  of 
the  English  press  are  generally  favorable  to  the  views 
expressed  in  Congress  on  the  question  of  allegiance  and 
expatriation.  More  riotous  disturbances  have  taken 
place  in  Cork. 

It  is  officially  stated  that  the  Portuguese  government 
has  authorized  Edward  Medlicot,  banker,  of  Lisbon,  and 
Thomas  Rumball,  engineer,  of  London,  to  lay  a  new 
telegraphic  cable  across  the  Atlantic,  to  be  run  from 
Falmouth,  England,  to  Oporto,  thence  to  the  Azores,  and 
from  these  islands  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  estimated  cost  of  laying  the  cable  is  £600,000. 

It  is  reported  that  a  great  Pan-Slavic  conspiracy 
against  the  Austrian  Empire  has  been  discovered  in 
Hungary.  The  North  German  Gazette,  the  private  organ 
of  Bismarck,  finds  fault  with  the  Austrian  Minister, 
Baron  Von  Beust,  and  declares  that  he  is  pursuing  a 
dangerous  course  in  too  zealously  befriending  exiled 
Princes  of  Hanover. 

On  the  14th  Menabrea,  Prime  Minister,  told  the  Italian 
Parliament,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  the  government 
had  dispatched  seven  ships  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in 
South  America,  but  gave  no  information  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition.  Admiral  Farragut,  by  invitation, 
has  attended  a  State  dinner  at  the  Royal  Palace,  where 
he  was  received  with  much  courtesy,  and  made  the  ob- 
ject of  marked  attention. 

The  French  government  is  rapidly  pushing  forward 
the  organization  of  the  National  Guard  in  all  depart- 
ments of  France,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  army  bill.  In  the  Corps  Legislatif,  on  the  14th,  an 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Berryer  to  the  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  press,  introducing  certain  reforms  in 
the  administration  of  the  court  of  justice,  but  was  de- 
feated after  a  stormy  debate.  A  well  known  French 
railroad  contractor  of  Central  America,  has  been  sen- 
tenced by  a  Paris  court  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  publish- 
ing a  slanderous  article  against  the  government  of  Nica- 
rauga. 

The  regular  mail  steamer  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Lisbon, 
brings  the  following  intelligence.  Beyond  the  usual 
skirmishing,  no  further  fighting  had  occurred  between 
the  Allies  and  the  Paraguayaus.  The  cholera  was 
raging  with  unabated  violence  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
revolt  which  has  broken  out  in  Santa  Fe,  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  been  success- 
ful, the  ruling  government  having  been  overthrown. 
The  State  of  Entre  Rios  has  also  joined  in  the  revolt. 
Private  letters  from  Paraguay,  dated  1st  mo.  18th,  re- 
present that  the  prospects  of  Paraguay  were  improving. 
Lopez  had  twice  bombarded  the  Brazilian  camp  on  the 
Parana,  with  effect. 

On  the  17th,  Irish  affairs  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  Notice  was  given  that 
the  government  was  preparing  an  Irish  Reform  bill,  and 
would  be  ready  to  lay  it  before  the  House  on  the  9th  of 
next  month.  Other  measures  in  regard  to  Ireland  would 
also  be  proposed.  A  member  called  attention  to  the 
project  of  placing  the  telegraphic  wires  under  Ihe  au- 
thority of  the  government,  and  inquired  what  action  had 
been  taken.  One  of  the  ministers  replied,  that  it  was 
intended  to  purchase  the  telegraph  lines  in  Great  Britain, 
and  that  a  plan  for  effecting  that  change  would  be  sub- 
mitted in  a  few  days. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says  the  illness  of  Count  Von  Bis- 
marck is  so  serious  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  leave  that 
city. 

London. — Consols,  93.  U.  S.  5-20's,  71  J.  Liverpool. 
— Cotton  in  demand  and  higher.  Uplands,  9\d.;  Orleans, 
9£d.    Breadstuff's  quiet  and  unchanged. 

United  States.— Congress. — The  Supplemental  Re- 
construction bill  continues  under  discussion  in  the 
Senate.  The  resolution  to  admit  Thomas,  Senator  elect 
from  Maryland,  has  caused  much  debate.  It  is  opposed 
by  a  number  of  Senators  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
well  known  sympathizer  with  the  rebellion.  Senator 
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Sherman  has  introduced  a  bill  declaring  that  the  State 
of  Alabama  has  formed  a  legitimate  constitution,  and  is 
entitled  to  representation  in  Congress,  and  Senators  and 
Representatives  shall  be  admitted  therefrom  on  their 
taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  law.  The  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  Committee  on 
Territories  reported  a  bill  to  admit  Colorado  as  a  State. 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  provide  a  temporary 
government  for  the  territory  of  Wyoming. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  concerning  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  in  foreign  States.  After  discussion  the  bill  and 
the  amendments  were  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  abolish 
and  prohibit  the  system  of  peonage  and  Indian  slavery 
in  New  Mexico.  A  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Navajoe 
Indians,  and  their  establishment  on  reservations,  passed 
the  House. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  reported  a  bill 
providing  that  hereafter  any  election  authorized  by  the 
Reconstruction  act  of  1867,  shall  be  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  actually  cast.  Senator  Trumbull  in- 
troduced a  bill  prohibiting  the  Supreme  Court  from 
taking  jurisdiction  of  any  case  growing  out  of  the  recon- 
struction laws  in  the  late  rebellious  States. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Appropriation  bill. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  261.  Of  consump- 
tion, 44  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  26  ;  convulsions, 
15  ;  old  age,  13. 

The  South.— Several  members  of  the  minority  conven- 
tion in  Florida,  have  gone  over  to  the  majority.  On  the 
15th  the  Convention  assembled  without  interference, 
and  adopted  the  executive  and  amendment  articles.  The 
Governor  and  Lieut.  Governor  are  to  be  elected  for  four 
years,  and  the  remainder  of  the  officers  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  other  conventions  appear  to  be  progressing  with 
their  work  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  General 
Schofield  has  ordered  a  new  registration  in  Richmond 
on  the  2d  proximo.  General  Meade  advises  the  two 
factions  of  the  Florida  Convention  to  come  together 
again  and  reorganize. 

The  Pardoning  Power. — Attention  having  been  called 
to  the  great  number  of  persons  convicted  of  forgery, 
counterfeiting  and  passing  counterfeit  money,  who  have 
been  pardoned  by  President  Johnson,  a  statement  on 
this  subject  has  been  prepared  at  the  office  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  transmission  to  Congress.  The  number 
of  such  criminals  who  have  received  executive  clemency 
is  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

California. — The  San  Francisco  telegraph  transmits 
advices  from  China  and  Japan  up  to  the  27th  ult. 
Anson.  Burlinghame,  the  Chinese  ambassador,  was  to 
leave  Shanghae  for  San  Francisco  on  the  25th  of  this 
month.  His  suite  will  consist  of  thirty-three  persons. 
By  imperial  decree  Burlinghame  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  mission,  and  has  letters  of  credence  to  each  treaty 
Power,  signed  for  the  first  time  by  the  Emperor  himself. 
The  mission  is  to  be  permanent.  Pekin  advices  state 
that  the  imperial  forces  are  every  where  victorious  over 
the  rebels.  Extensive  beds  of  coal  have  been  discovered 
near  Ningpo.  A  terrible  earthquake  has  occurred  in 
Formosa,  by  which  it  is  said  30,000  persons  perished, 
A  revolution  has  broken  out  in  Japan  in  consequence  of 
the  opening  of  the  new  ports.  The  young  Mikado  has 
been  seized  by  the  principal  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
new  ports  of  Osaka  and  Diego  were  formally  opened  by 
proclamation  at  the  time  appointed.  The  houses  are  of 
inferior  description  and  scarce,  and  provisions  are  held 
at  exorbitant  prices. 

During  the  year  1867,  the  number  of  passengers 
landed  at  San  Francisco  was  35,672,  and  the  departures 
20,469,  leaving  a  gain  of  15,203  in  population.  China 
and  Japan  gave  4,294  arrivals,  but  the  departures  thither 
were  4,499,  showing  a  loss  of  205  Asiatics.  The  export 
of  gold  last  year  was  $41,676,722,  against  $44,364,393 
in  1866,  a  decrease  of  $2,687,671 . 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  17th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold  141J. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  1 1  If  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  109;  ditto. 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  104£.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8.60 
a  $9.35;  shipping  Ohio,  $9.90  a  $10.45  ;  California  flour, 
$12.70  a  $14.  No.  1  spring  wheat,  $2.52;  No.  2,  $2.45; 
Pennsylvania  red,  $2.65  ;  California  white,  $3.18.  Rye, 
$1.77  a  $1.79.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.26  a  $1.29. 
Western  oats,  86  cts.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  22  a 
22 J  cts.  Philadelphia.— Superfine  flour,  $7.25  a  $8.25  ; 
extra,  $8.50  a  $9.50  ;  finer  brands,  $10  a  $15.  Red 
wheat,  $2.50  a  $2.60.  Rye,  $1.65.  Yellow  corn,  $1.18 
a  $1.20.  Oate,  78  a  80  cts.  Clover-seed,  $7.50  a  $8.25. 
Timothy,  $2.75  a  $3.  Flaxseed,  $2.75.  The  arrivals 
and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard, 
reached  about  1500  head.    Extra  sold  at  10  a  11 J  cts.  ; 


fair  to  good,  8  a  9J  cts.,  and  common  5  a  7J  per  lb.  |  Sg 
Sales  of  6000  sheep  at  5  a  7£  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  .» 
sold  at  $12.50  a  $13  per  100  lbs.  net.  Chicago.—  ,  \ 
spring  wheat,  $2.03  a  $2.05;  No.  2,  $1.99.  No.  :  s„ 
corn,  80  cts.  Oats,  57  cts.  St.  Louis. — Winte:  ed 
wheat,  $2.55  a  $2.65.  Shelled  corn,  84  a  86  cts.  . 
66  a  70  cts.  Louisville. — Wheat,  $2.50  a  $2.55.  m 
75  a  78  cts.    Oats,  67  a  68  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jos.  H.  Engle,  Pa.,  per  G.  J.  S.,  Ijjio 
vol.  41 ;  from  George  S.  Passmore,  Pa.,  $2,  to  N  >2 
vol.  41 ;  from  Edwin  James,  Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  26,  voffll 
from  Sarah  Hole,  O.,  per  M.  M.  Morlan,  Agt.,  $2  ol. 
40  ;  from  Jos.  Armfield,  Agt.,  England,  for  Andw.  il. 
comson,  £4  10s.,  to  No.  24,  vol.  39  ;  Henry  Russe  i£j 
10s.,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41  ;  John  G.  Richardson,  £1,  tag! 
35,  vol.  41 ;  Josiah  Hall,  Martia  Lidbetter,  Jos.  Robi  m 
and  Mary  Ann  Bowman,  10s.  each,  vol.  41. 

Received  from  D.  Parry  and  others,  of  Salem,  0  et 
J.  W.  Coffee,  $8.50,  for  the  Freedmen. 


WESTTOWN  SCHOOL.' 
In  consequence  of  the  sudden  decease  of  oui  ,te 
valued  Friend,  Dubre  Knight,  who  has  for  many  |,rj 
acceptably  filled  the  station  of  Superintendent  of  1  it* 
town  Boarding  School;  and  the  desire  of  the  Matnto 
be  released  at  the  end  of  the  present  session,  Friemirt 
wanted  for  the  stations  of  Superintendent  and  Mat1.. 

Those  who  may  feel  themselves  religiously  dra''to 
engage  in  these  services  are  requested  to  make 
application  to  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz: 

Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St., 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Hannah  A.  Warner,  do. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.,  P 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phil 
Samuel  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St.,  P 
Philada.,  2d  month,  1868. 

ERRATUM. 

In  last  number  (25)  p.  195,  middle  column,  fift  'th 
line, from  top,  for  "  wickedness"  read  weakness.  I 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher  i  hi 
Boys'  School  under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  c  be 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Towtiud 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application,  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 

Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Gard  iU 

David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 

William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted  a  Teacher  for  the  Second  Department  lie 
Girls'  School — one  qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  (  jit- 
mar,  Natural  Philosophy,  &c,  to  enter  on  her  dut  at 
the  opening  of  the  Summer  Session. 
Apply  to  either  of  the  undernamed. 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  No.  316  S.  Fourth  St.,  1§. 
Martha  D.  Allen,  No.  528  Pine  St.,  Phila.  j 
Susan  E.  Lippincott,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  s  It- 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  tb(|n 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  ant  i" 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  ( !i>)| 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  if' 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ,  [• 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phi 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKPORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELf  1 

Physician  andSuperintendent,—  Joshua  H.Wobt  |l 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  m  !' 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  I 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,F  I 
delphia,  or  to  any  othnr  Member  of  the  Board. 

williaIThTpTl^p^nTer, 

No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

lamest  Appeal  to  the  Members  of  our  Society 

by  one  not  a  Member. 
ie  following,  is  the  "  Concluding  Address" 
a  work  entitled  "  Early  Days  in  the  Society 
riends,  exemplifying  the  Obedience  of  Faith 
e  sufferings  of  some  of  its  first  members,  by 
j  Ann  Kelty.  London,  1840." 
lough  the  writer  never  joined  in  religious 
wship  with  us,  she  nevertheless  appears  fully 
nderstand  and  appreciate  our  fundamental 
itian  doctrines.  And  with  remarkable  adapta- 
less  and  clearness  of  vision,  has  pointed  out, 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  some  of  the  mani- 
painful  indications  as  well  as  deviations  from 
itive  Quakerism  in  England  twenty-seven 
i ago;  and  which  have  since  been  more  clearly 
oped. 

e  have  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
suggestive  of  a  return  to  the  principles  of 
Drefathers.  Would  that  He,  "  who  quickeneth 
Lead,  and  calleth  those  things  that  are  not  as 
*h  they  were,"  might  revive  His  work  in  the 
t  of  the  years  amongst  us.  Would,  that  by 
lisplay  of  the  same  "  banner  of  the  Lord,"  as 
author  feelingly  pleads,  which  the  early 
ids  carried  so  nobly,  and  which  they  trans- 
id  as  a  sacred  trust  to  us,  we  might  more 
;e  the  illustrious  stock  from  whence  we  are 
ed — illustrious  in  that  true  nobility  which 
s  from  God. 

ie  Address  is  as  follows  : 
id  thus  having  ended  the  proposed  task  of 
.plifying  the  obedience  which  is  of  faith,  the 
s  of  the  writer  of  these  pages  might,  perhaps, 
ude.    But  she  feels  that  a  further  service  is 
.red  of  her,  from  which,  however  she  might 
e  it,  she  cannot  conscientiously  be  exonerated, 
is  in  simplicity,  and  as  she  humbly  trusts,  in 
asure  of  godly  sincerity,  to  urge  upon  you, 
are  the  descendants  of  these  witnesses  of  the 
,  and  who  profess  the  same  principle  of  truth 
it  by  which  they  glorified  God, — to  consider 
nmense  responsibility  which  attaches  to  your 
and  conversation  before  your  fellow  crea- 
Let  other  religious  professors  be  what  they 
let  their  habits,  whether  of  business  or  of 
ire,  of  public  or  of  domestic  life,  manifest 
spirit  they  will — you  are  called,  and  loudly 
1,  to  be  a  marked  and  separate  people ;  and 
lot  by  a  system  of  peculiarities  and  a  rigid 
lment  to  singularities  and  distinctions,  in 
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which  it  is  obvious,  that  the  most  insincere  can 
vie  with  the  greatest  saint;  not  by  the  most  rigid 
faithfulness  to  any  and  all  of  these,  will  your  re- 
quirements be  fulfilled — but  by  the  display  of  that 
"  banner  of  the  Lord,"  which  your  holy  forefathers 
carried  so  nobly,  and  which  they  transmitted  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  you.  It  is  by  the  unfurling  of  this 
ensign,  with  "  holiness  to  the  Lord!"  engraved 
on  every  part  of  it — and  by  being  "  living  epistles 
of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all  men" — that  you 
are  to  evince  the  illustrious  stock  from  whence 
you  are  derived  ;  illustrious  in  that  true  nobility 
which  comes  from  God. 

"  What  is  it,"  says  one  of  those  truly  illustrious 
ones,  (Isaac  Penington,) — "  What  is  it  to  have  a 
distinct  name,  or  distinct  meetings  from  the  world, 
unless  the  power  of  the  Lord  be  felt  in  your  hearts, 
and  bis  presence  in  your  assemblies?"  What  is 
it  indeed,  but  setting  up  a  broader  mark  than 
common,  for  the  profane  scoffer  at  all  religion,  to 
shoot  his  arrows  at  ?  For  what  (it  may,  and  it 
ought  to  be  asked,)  do  these  distinctions  denote  ? 
Is  it  not  the  profession  of  something  deeper,  some- 
thing more  real,  more  influential,  more  solemn, 
more  divine,  more  spiritual  and  interior,  than  the 
generality  of  religionists  profess  ?  Is  it  not  that 
which  your  honest  ancestors  well  called  Truth  ? 
That  glorious  principle  for  which  they  suffered, 
and  for  which  some  of  them  were  content  to  die  ? 
The  external  nature  of  formularies,  and  an  adhe- 
sion to  the  letter  of  scripture,  with  the  aid  of  this 
and  the  other  man's  notions  about  such  things, 
may  greatly  contribute  to  keep  the  generality  of 
persons  at  ease  in  a  low  and  wordly  profession  of 
Christianity.  But  you  can  find  no  such  comfort 
in  your  mode  of  faith  ;  since  "  one  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ — Christ  the  light  of  the  world — Christ 
within,  the  hope  of  glory."  He  will  not  flatter 
nor  deceive  you — He  will  give  you  no  forced  or 
false  construction  of  your  case.  If,  as  your  pro- 
fessed principle  directs, — you  come  to  him  and  to 
his  light  in  your  consciences,  He  will  show  you 
how  and  where  you  stand  ;  and  remember,  that  if 
you  do  not  come  to  him,  as  your  living  and  ever- 
present  teacher,  dwelling  and  speaking  to  you  in 
your  hearts,  you  do  not  come  to  that  which,  as  it 
forms  the  glory,  so  it  forms  the  life  of  your  pro- 
fession of  religion.  Wherein  do  you  differ  from 
others  ?  Surely  in  nothing  but  in  eccentricity,  it 
might  justly  be  replied,  if  this  were  not  your  obvi- 
ous distinction ;  that,  whilst  the  greater  part  of 
religious  professors  are  but  gazing  at  the  letter 
which  describes  truth ;  you  seek  after,  and  en- 
deavor to  walk  by  the  powerful,  internal  guidance 
of  the  thiug  itself. 

This  then,  is  to  be  your  glorious  peculiarity, — 
that  you  are  men  and  women  of  Truth  !  Whilst 
many  who  name  the  name  of  Christ,  so  far  from 
departing  from  iniquity,  have  it  written  in  living 
characters  upon  all  their  transactions;  whilst  they 
are  known  and  despised  as  cunning  and  overreach- 
ing in  commercial  dealings — subtle  and  deceitful 
in  daily  intercourse  — worshippers  of  money — 
watchers  for  self-advancement,  and  in  all  things 
proving  that  the  advantages  of  this  world  are  the 
'•'gods  many,  and  lords  many"  of  their  genuine 
devotion  ; — whilst  this  we  say,  is  their  condition — 
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you  are  to  be  separated  in  heart  and  life,  from  all 
such  defilements; — casting  them  from  you  to  the 
moles  and  to  the  bats. 

Suppose  it  be  the  degrading  era,  when  com- 
merce best  thrives,  where  conscience  truckles  most 
to  the  corruptions  of  mankind;  suppose  the  day 
— the  awful  day,  be  come,  "  when  no  man  can 
buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  hath  the  mark  or  the 
name  of  the  beast  in  his  right  hand;"  still,  with 
the  holy  patriarch,  every  individual  amongst  you 
should  be  able  to  say,  "  my  righteousness  I  hold 
fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go;  my  heart  shall  not 
reproach  me  so  long  as  I  live." 

But  I  feel  compelled  to  pause,  and  ask  if  it  be 
needful  to  make  to  you  this  earnest  appeal — to 
you,  whose  membership  is  in  a  society,  respecting 
which,  an  individual  could  once  thus  nobly  tes- 
tify :  "  This  light,"  he  (I.  P.)  says,  "  teacheth  not 
to  covet,  not  to  desire  earthly  dignities  or  estates. 
Let  it  be  looked  at  over  England ;  which  of  us  so 
much  as  mind  these  things?  Nay,  the  Lord 
knows,  that  the  love  of  these  things  is  daily  rooted 
out  of  our  hearts  more  and  more,  and  we  are  a 
people  whom  the  world  cannot  charge  Kith  covet- 
eousness  or  the  love  of  the  world,  wherewith  all 
sorts  of  professors  hitherto  have  been  too  justly 
chargeable.7 ' 

Oh,  Friends  !  if  in  the  least  measure,  a  mightier 
hand  than  that  frail  one  which  traces  these  lines, 
should  thereby  knock  at  the  door  of  your  hearts, 
and  ask  if  all  be  well  there;  if,  "  in  the  cool  of 
the  day,"  that  still  small  voice,  which  spoke  in 
love  and  consolation  to  your  fathers,  pleads  some- 
what sorrowfully,  and  as  it  may  be,  in  this  wise, 
speaking  unto  you;  "I  remember  thee,  the  kind- 
ness of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine  espousals, 
when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in 
a  land  that  was  not  sown — Israel  was  holiness 
unto  the  Lord," — if,  to  this  tender  appeal,  it 
might  be  added,  "  but  now  they  are  gone  far  from 
me,  and  have  walked  after  vanity,  and  are  become 
vain" — if  such  should  be  the  case — ,  oh,  think 
once  more, — how  solemn  is  the  admonition  ! 

No  common  trust  was  that  consigned  to  you, 
no  common  principles — no  common,  notional,  out- 
side religion.  It  was  a  reality — a  life — and  a 
ministration  of  life  to  those  who  received  it. 
Where  is  it  then  ?  for  be  assured,  that  God  will 
require  it  at  your  hands?  Where  is  the  true 
gospel  message  that  was  left  with  you  ?  for  this 
was  the  message  which  was  declared  unto  you, 
u  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all."  If  any  come  amongst  you,  seeking  for  the 
declaration  of  this  gospel-message,  do  they  find 
your  ministers  breaking  that  bread  of  life  to 
hungry  souls,  which  their  predecessors  in  the 
Master's  vineyard  dealt  out  so  freely  ?  Suppose 
the  case  that  some  wounded,  wandering  sheep, 
who  had  long  gone  astray  in  the  wilderness,  asking 
its  way  to  the  true  fold,  first  of  one  hireling,  and 
then  of  another,  should  meet,  in  its  distress,  with 
the  living  ministrations  of  one  of  your  forefathers; 
which  flowing  as  they  did  from  the  same  Spirit 
that  gave  forth  the  scriptures,  caused  scripture 
itself  to  be  understood  by  this  inquirer  as  it  never 
was  before — suppose  such  an  one  as  this  to  say, 
HHere  is  the  ministry  of  Christ !  here  is  his  true 
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apostle  telling  me  where  to  seek  for  my  beloved  ! 
Oh,  here  is  indeed  a  '  feeder  of  the  flock' — a  faith- 
ful overseer !  Here  I  am  met  with  bread — not 
with  the  dry,  hard  stones  of  words  and  notions ; 
here  I  am  turned  to  the  life  within — the  light 
within — and  not  drawn  out  into  a  labyrinth  of 
confused  conceptions  about  it.  Let  me  join  my- 
self to  the  people  who  are  thus  taught,  and  who 
are  walking  by  the  counsels  of  this  living  and 
ever-present  Teacher."  Suppose,  I  say,  such  an 
one  to  come  into  your  assemblies :  does  he  find 
this  peculiar  feature  of  your  professed  principle, 
and  of  your  ancestors'  ministry,  distinctly  exhibit- 
ed, and  livingly  enforced?  I  ask  again,  does  he 
find  the  peculiar  excellence  and  truth  of  an  in- 
ward revelation  of  Christ  the  light  of  life, — a 
Redeemer  working  redemption  within,  which 
formed  the  unvarying  and  unceasing  theme  of  the 
aucient  Friends'  labors, — continually  declared,  its 
power  testified  to — and  the  way  to  experience  it 
explained  ?  or  does  he  find  that,  commonly,  and 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  declarations  of  your 
ministers  are  as  lifeless,  as  outward,  as  doctrinal, 
as  notional,  and  as  profitless,  (in  so  far  as  respects 
the  turning  persons  to  the  living  and  true  Re- 
deemer and  Teacher,  in  their  own  souls,')  as  the 
effusions  of  those  who  openly  profess  the  letter  of 
scripture  to  be  their  only  safe  and  sufficient  guide  ? 

CTo  be  continnedO 

Tie  Quadrupeds  of  Arizona. 

BY  DR.  E.  COUBS. 

The  Prairie  or  Barking  Wolf  (Canis  latrans 
Say),  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  carnivorous 
animal  in  Arizona,  as  it  is  also  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  West.  Ever  on  the  alert,  and  keenly 
alive  to  a  sense  of  danger,  he  yet  exhibits  the 
coolest  effrontery  when  his  path  crosses  ours.  The 
main  object  of  his  life  seems  to  be  the  satisfying 
of  a  hunger  which  is  always  craving;  and  to  this 
aim  all  his  cunning,  impudence,  and  audacity  are 
mainly  directed. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  famous 
polyglot  serenades  of  the  Coyote,  by  those  who 
have  been  unwilling  listeners ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  in  words,  of  the  noisy 
confusion.  One  must  have  spent  an  hour  or  two 
vainly  trying  to  sleep,  before  he  is  in  a  condition 
to  appreciate  the  full  force  of  the  annoyance.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  the  howling  of  two  or  three 
wolves  gives  an  impression  that  a  score  are  en- 
gaged, so  many,  so  long  drawn  are  the  notes,  and 
so  uninterruptedly  are  they  continued  by  one  in- 
dividual after  another.  A  short,  sharp  bark  is 
sounded,  followed  by  several  more  in  quick  suc- 
cession, the  time  growing  faster,  and  the  pitch 
higher,  till  they  run  together  into  a  long-drawn 
lugubrious  howl,  in  the  highest  possible  key.  The 
same  strain  is  taken  up  again  and  again  by  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  pack,  while,  from  a  greater 
distance,  the  deep  melancholy  baying  of  the  more 
wary  lobo  [Gray  wolf]  breaks  in,  to  add  to  the 
discord,  till  the  very  leaves  of  the  trees  seem 
quivering  to  the  inharmonious  sounds.  It  is  not 
true,  as  asserted  by  some,  that  the  Coyotes  howl 
only  just  after  dark,  and  at  daylight.  Though 
they  may  be  noisiest  at  these  times,  when  the 
pack  is  gathering  together  for  a  night's  foraging, 
or  dispersing  again  to  their  diurnal  retreats,  I 
know  that  they  give  tongue  at  any  time  during 
the  night.  They  are  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  in  the 
daytime,  though  frequently  to  be  seen,  at  least  in 
secluded  regions.  Ordinarily,  however,  they  spend 
the  day  in  quiet,  out  of  the  way  places,  among 
rocks,  in  thick  copses,  &c,  and  seek  their  prey 
mainly  by  night,  collecting  for  this  purpose  into 
packs,  as  already  noticed. 

The  Coyotes,  although  a  carnivore,  is  a  very  in- 


discriminate feeder,  and  nothing  seems  to  come 
amiss,  which  is  capable  of  being  chewed  and 
swallowed.  From  the  nature  of  the  region  it  in- 
habits,  it  is  often  hard  pressed  for  food,  particu- 
larly in  the  winter  season.  Besides  such  live 
game  as  it  can  surprise  and  kill,  or  overpower  by 
persevering  pursuit  and  force  of  numbers,  it  feeds 
greedily  upon  all  sorts  of  dead  animal  matter. 
To  procure  this,  it  resorts  in  great  numbers  to  the 
vicinity  of  settlements,  where  offal  is  sure  to  be 
found,  and  surrounds  the  hunter's  camp  at  night. 
It  is  well  known  to  follow  for  days  in  the  trail  of 
a  travelling  party,  and  each  morning,  just  after 
camp  is  broken,  it  rushes  in  to  claim  whatever 
eatable  refuse  may  have  been  left  behind.  But 
it  cannot  always  find  a  sufficiency  of  animal  food, 
and  is  thus  made  frugivorous  and  herbivorous. 
Particularly  in  the  fall,  it  feeds  extensively  upon 
"  tunas,"  which  are  the  juicy,  soft,  scarlet  fruit 
of  various  species  of  Prickly  Pear  (  Opuntia)  ;  and 
in  the  winter  upon  berries  of  various  sorts,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  Juniper  {J uniper us  pachy der- 
ma, and  others.) 

Coyotes  are  so  annoying,  that  a  variety  of  means 
are  employed  to  destroy  them.  They  may  be  shot, 
of  course,  but  to  hunt  them  in  the  daytime  is  un- 
certain, and  hardly  worth  the  trouble,  while  night- 
shooting  is  still  more  laborious  and  unsatisfactory. 
Their  cunning,  inquiring  disposition  is  ordinarily 
more  than  a  match  for  man's  ingenuity  in  the 
way  of  traps.  The  most  certain,  as  well  as  the 
easiest  method  of  obtaining  them,  is  by  poisoning 
the  carcass  of  a  dead  animal,  or  butcher's  offal, 
with  strychnine.  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that 
the  odor  of  assafoetida  is  attractive  to  them,  and 
a  little  of  this  drug  rubbed  into  the  poisoned  meat 
greatly  heightens  the  chances  of  their  eating  it. 
Since,  after  taking  the  poison,  they  suffer  greatly 
from  thirst,  it  is  well  to  place  a  tub  of  water  con- 
veniently at  hand,  which  generally  keeps  them 
from  making  off  for  water,  and  so  being  lost. 
There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  fur,  both 
as  to  quality  and  color,  according  to  the  season. 
In  the  winter  it  is  fuller,  thicker,  and  softer  than 
in  summer,  and  has  much  less  tawny  or  rufous 
about  it,  being  almost  entirely  black  and  grizzled 
grayish-white. 

Except  under  certain  circumstances,  there  is  a 
chronic  feud  between  our  domestic  dogs  and  these 
dog-wolves.  A  good-sized  dog  will  easily  whip  a 
Coyote^  though  he  may  not  come  off  unscathed 
from  the  sharp  teeth  and  quick  snaps  of  the  latter. 
I  have  known  a  smallish  terrier  to  kill  a  Coyote, 
of  which  he  caught  a  throat-hold,  enabling  him 
by  vigorous  shakes  to  beat  in  tbe  wolfs  skull 
against  some  boulders  between  which  the  conflict 
took  place. —  The  American  Naturalist. 

Selected. 

During  the  course  of  John  Griffith's  travels  in 
England  on  a  religious  account,  he  informs  us  he 
attended  Whitby  meeting  on  a  First-day,  and  had 
very  close,  laborious  work.  "An  earthly  lofty 
spirit  had  taken  place  in  some  of  the  professors ; 
the  tendency  whereof  is,  by  darkening  the  under- 
standing and  blinding  the  judgment,  to  account 
various  weighty  branches  of  our  christian  testi- 
mony small  trifling  things.  Here  the  flesh,  that 
warreth  against  the  spirit,  having  the  ascendency, 
its  language  is  quite  opposite  thereto.  The  flesh 
saith,  there  is  little  in  dress;  religion  doth  not 
consist  in  apparel;  there  is  little  in  language; 
there  is  little  in  paying  tithes,  &c,  to  the  priests; 
there  is  little  in  carrying  guns  in  our  ships,  to 
defend  ourselves  in  case  we  are  attacked  by  an 
enemy.  To  which  I  think  it  may  be  safely  added, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  people  who  plead  thus, 
pretending  to  be  of  our  Society ;  for  if  they  can 


easily  let  fall  those  branches  of  our  christian  !s. 
timony,  I  am  fully  persuaded  they  will  main  n 
the  others  no  longer  than  they  apprehend  it  11 
suit  their  temporal  interest. 

"  They  are  not  really  of  us,  who  are  not  it 
cerned  to  maintain  those  principles  and  testimoia 
which  the  Lord  hath  given  us  to  bear.  I  M 
through  mercy,  enabled  to  discharge  the  ser 
required  of  me,  and  went  from  thence  to  SW 
borough,  where  the  Lord,  in  gracious  condes  i. 
sion,  was  pleased  to  open  doctrine  and  counse  ir 
their  help,  who  appeared  to  be  mostly  low  Id 
weak  as  to  a  real  growth  in  true  religion.  L 
Friends'  Library. 

Remains  of  Plants  and  Animals  in  a  B\ 
taken  from  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. — Profe  r 
Unger  has  communicated  to  the  Imperial  Acadi  y 
of  Sciences,  at  Vienna,  a  paper  on  the  veget;ie 
and  animal  remains  and  relics  of  manufactuilj 
art,  contained  in  a  brick  taken  from  one  of  k  I 
Egyptian  pyramids.    He  examined  a  brick  f'l  i 
the  pyramids  of  Dashour,  which  dates  back  i.m 
between  3,400  and  3,300,  B.  O,  and  found  I 
bedded  in  the  Nile  mud  or  slime  of  which  iis 
composed,  animal  and  vegetable  remains  so 
fectly  preserved  that  he  had  no  difficulty  whatdrj 
in  identifying  them.    Besides  two  sorts  of  gi  i 
he  found  the  following  familiar  plants,  -P«H 
arvense,  Linum  usitatissimum,  Raphanus  \m 
phanistrum,  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  Euphoi  \  I 
helioscopia,    Chenopodium  murale,  Buplem'U 
ariktatum,  and  Vicia  sativa.  The  brick  contaisB 
chopped  straw,  thus  confirming  the  account  of  ml 
brick-making  given  in  Exodus.    The  manuli1 
turing  relics  consisted  of  fragments  of  burnt  tp! 
pottery,  and  a  small  piece  of  twine  spun  from  ra 
and  sheep's  wool,  significant  of  the  advance  wbfK 
civilization  had  made  more  than  5,000  years  n 
Prof.  Unger  thinks  that  by  a  careful  examinaiM 
of  a  large  number  of  bricks,  much  light  maj>i 
thrown  on  the  civilization  of  ancient  Egypt.  '.  m 
bricks  also  contained  abundant  remains  of  fn'-l 
water  shells,  insects,  fishes,  &c. —  Quarterly  Jc\ 
nal  of  Science,  London. 

 ~  

Select  I 

We  found  it  our  duty,  when  at  home,  to  i 
faithful  in  attending  our  meetings,  so  that  I 
two  first  years  we  used  to  walk  over  four  mill 
twice  a  week,  spring,  summer,  and  fall.  In  wit  I 
I  used  my  oxen  for  a  team,  taking  all  our  fat,  ij 
with  us.    Starting  about  sun-rise,  we  could  gc ! 
meeting  seasonably,  and  home  about  sun 
When  I  got  able  to  buy  and  keep  a  horse  for  j 
mother  to  ride,  1  felt  rich.    Oh  !  dear  child: 
I  want,  if  any  or  all  of  you  should  arive  at  ( 
circumstances,  that  you  remember  whence  W 
have  risen,  and  always  let  a  thankful  and  hun  I)  I 
mind  be  your  inner  garment,  that  the  blessinj  If 
the  dew  of  Heaven  may  rest  upon  you. — Joi  i  ; 
Hoag. 

Tenacity  of  Life  amongst  the  Higher  Pla  jl  i 
— Specimens  of  Lewisia  rediviva,  a  Portulac;  j>  | 
ous  plant,  large-flowered  and  fleshy,  growiDf  |i 
British  Columbia,  Oregon,  and  California,  I  i 
grow,  although  they  have  been  dried  and  in  i  i 
herbarium  for  two  or  three  years;  and  indeed  p 
samples  are  often  troublesome  from  sproul  if  i 
whilst  between  the  papers.  One  species,  collei  il  | 
by  Dr.  Lyall,  of  the  British  navy,  was  "  immei  I  i 
in  boiling  water"  to  stop  this  growing  propenj  ( 
before  submitting  to  the  drying  process,  and  t 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  it  sho  I 
symptoms  of  vitality,  and  in  May,  1863,  it  ;  '<' 
duced  its  beautiful  flowers  in  the  Royal  Gard  i 
of  Kew. —  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 
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The  Cockroach  and  its  Enemy. 

BY  Q.  A.  PERKINS,  M.  D. 

'he  instinctive  habits  of  insects  furnish  no  small 
portion  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
iy  of  that  class  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
ps  furnish  their  full  share,  and  the  student  of 
are  never  tires  of  investigating  the  different 
hods  by  which  they  arrive  at  the  same  end, — 
a  species  following  out  the  law  impressed  upon 
y  the  Creator  with  its  very  being, 
'he  various  species  of  Vespa  deposit  their  eggs 
I  paper  cell,  and  feed  their  young,  in  a  larval 
;e,  with  insects,  which  they  chew,  and  partially 
jst  for  this  purpose.  Another  genus  {Pompi- 
excavates  a  hole  in  the  sand  in  which  she  de- 
its  numbers  of  flies,  spiders,  &c,  and  with 
oa  an  egg,  and,  burying  them,  leaves  the  larva 
select  its  own  food  from  these  materials, 
ers,  such  as  Pelopceus,  the  Mud-dauber,  places 
same  materials  in  curiously  constructed  cells 
lay,  and  closes  them  up  with  the  same  masonry. 
iers  still,  not  content  with  such  small  game, 
ct  the  body  of  one  of  the  larger  insects,  and 
osit  in  it  the  germ  of  their  future  offspring. 
If  this  latter  class  is  a  beautiful  trig  little 
jies  (Ampulex  Sibirica  Fabr.),  very  common 
iVestern  Africa,  and  whose  polished  metallic 
y,  shining  like  burnished  steel,  is  familiar  to 
iwellers  on  that  coast.  The  Ampulex  selects 
body  of  the  gigantic  cockroach  as  the  recep- 
e  of  its  eggs,  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to 
in  what  a  business-like  and  determined  man- 
she  sets  herself  to  the  task  of  capturing  her 
im,  and  serving  her  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
n  the  doomed  roach,  full  a  dozen  times  her 

'he  wasp  enters  the  apartment,  and  instantly  a 
it  commotion  takes  place  among  the  cock- 
lies  (and  their  name  is  legion  in  the  tropics); 
tic  with  fear,  they  seek  a  place  of  greater 
irity,  and,  in  their  haste,  often  rush  into  the 
danger  they  seek  to  avoid;  for,  should  the 
i  eye  of  the  wasp  light  upon  them,  the  case  is 
peless  one.  (It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  in  what 
ner  the  roach  should  know  of  the  presence  of 
wasp,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  that  its  keen 
eption  may  distinguish  a  peculiar  sound  in 
vibrations  of  the  wings  of  its  enemy,  as  the 
er  animals  are  said  to  in  the  roaring  of  the 
)  The  wasp  flies  like  a  fury  at  the  roach, 
a  severe  struggle  takes  place;  both  using  legs 
wings  in  the  fight,  the  contest  is  usually  a 
t  one,  for  the  wasp,  seizing  its  victim  by  the 
1,  or  front  of  the  thorax,  bends  its  body  short 
id  and  plunges  its  sting  into  the  nearest  part, 
the  roach,  who  a  moment  before  was  fighting 
life,  becomes  as  quiet  as  a  sleeping  infant, — 
leg  moves.  The  victorious  wasp  draws  off 
w  inches,  seeming  to  survey  her  vanquished 
vith  pride,  then  proceeds  to  brush  off  the  dust 
i  its  brilliant  coat  and  wings,  and,  after  plum- 
its  antennae,  prepares  to  place  its  prize  in  a 
ided  spot.  Taking  the  roach  by  the  head, 
leads  him  away  a  few  feet,  and,  leaving  him, 
nines  the  vicinity  for  this  purpose.  In  one 
mce,  the  cockroach  was  dragged  with  con- 
rable  trouble  between  the  leaden  lining  of  a 
ihest  and  the  outer  box;  in  another,  an  open- 
ed book  answered  her  purpose ;  but  the  most 
ular  spot  was  the  inside  of  a  door-lock.  The 
roach  walked  slowly  up  the  door  to  the  key- 
,  led  by  the  wasp,  and,  after  much  pulling  on 
part  of  the  wasp,  was  forced  into  the  interior, 
r  being  out  of  sight  a  few  minutes,  the  wasp 
'ned,  took  several  nails  from  a  paper  which 
in  the  floor  near  by,  and  carried  them,  one  by 
into  the  key-hole.  I  could  not  but  admire 
perseverance  manifested  in  this  effort.  The 


wasp  was  obliged  to  walk  backwards  up  the  door 
to  the  key-hole ;  the  nail  could  not  be  turned  by 
the  wasp  into  a  proper  position  to  enter  endwise, 
and,  consequently,  fell  to  the  floor  several  times 
before  being  successfully  drawn  in,  and  each  time 
the  wasp  descended  immediately  to  renew  the  at- 
tempt. The  lock  was  taken  off  carefully,  and  six 
four-penny  nails  found  covering  the  body  of  the 
roach. 

Not  the  least  singular  feature  in  the  case  is, 
that  the  sting  of  the  wasp  does  not  kill  the  cock- 
roach, but  only  stupefies  him,  so  that  the  roach, 
when  he  walks  to  his  final  resting-place,  may  cer- 
tainly be  said  to  go  to  his  own  funeral  as  chief 
mourner  I 

The  bodies  of  this  species  of  cockroach  are  often 
found  with  the  empty  cocoon  of  the  wasp  occupy- 
ing the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  the  young  wasp, 
having  been  hatched  there,  and,  after  completing 
its  larval  stage,  spinning  this  cocoon,  still  remains 
there  to  complete  its  development,  when  it  comes 
forth  a  perfect  insect,  in  all  respects  like  its 
parent. 

To  show  with  what  tenacity  the  wasp  sticks  to 
her  prey  when  once  within  her  grasp,  we  once  put 
a  cockroach,  which  had  been  paralyzed,  with  the 
wasp,  in  a  glazed  earthen  pitcher,  and  watched 
the  result.  The  wasp  attempted  to  lead  the  roach 
out  of  the  pitcher,  to  which  move  the  cockroach 
made  no  objections,  and  walked  up  the  inclined 
side  of  the  pitcher  as  far  as  his  feet  would  permit 
him,  but  not  being  furnished  with  the  little  pads 
or  suckers  with  which  our  common  fly  and  many 
other  insects  are  provided,  he  found  it  out  of  his 
power  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  his 
master,  and  on  attempting  to  continue  his  walk, 
fell  to  the  bottom.  The  wasp  again  led  him  up, 
and  again  he  fell.  This  was  repeated  for  the  space 
of  three  hours,  the  wasp,  in  some  of  her  attempts, 
nearly  sustaining  the  whole  weight  of  the  roach. 
After  being  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  her 
accomplishing  the  feat,  I  liberated  the  pair,  the 
wasp  soon  storing  her  prize  away  under  a  book- 
case.—  The  American  Naturalist. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

"  TheD  said  the  Jews  unto  him,  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty 
years  old ;  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ? 

Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
before  Abraham  was,  I  am." 

In  this  short  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  Jews,  there 
is  something  exceedingly  remarkable,  of  which 
the  commentators  have  taken  no  notice,  though 
it  is  surprising  that  so  uncommon  an  expression 
should  have  escaped  their  observation. 

Had  he  said  "  before  Abraham  was  I  was,"  the 
obvious  meaning  would  have  been  no  more  than 
this,  that  he  had  existed  from  all  eternity,  and 
consequently  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  though 
he  had  not  made  his  appearance  in  the  world  be- 
fore that  age  which  was  then  present;  but  the 
extraordinary  phrase  here  used,  by  applying  the 
present  tense  to  a  past  event,  must  imply  a  great 
deal  more,  and  refer  to  the  mode  of  that  eternal 
existence  as  permanent  and  unsuccessive ;  not 
composed  of  days  and  months  and  years,  like  our's 
in  the  present  life,  but  one  fixed  unchangeable 
point,  bearing  no  relation  to  time  at  all ;  which  we 
have  no  faculty  to  comprehend,  nor  language  to 
express. 

If  this  is  the  true  nature  of  eternity,  of  which 
I  have  no  doubt,  this  extraordinary  declaration  is 
no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  supernatural  infor 
mation  of  this  extraordinary  teacher ;  because  in 
the  ages  and  situation  in  which  he  lived,  he  never 
could  have  acquired  such  an  idea  by  any  human 
means. —  Soame  Jenyns'  Works,  1790.  "Short 
and  cursory  observations  on  several  passages  in  the 
New  Testament." 


Protestantism  in  France. — A.  J.  Bouet  writes 
to  the  London  Times: 

11 1  have  no  doubt  that  your  numerous  Pro- 
testant readers  will  read  with  pleasure  that  the 
Protestants  in  France,  instead  of  having  decreased 
in  this  last  sixty  years,  have,  on  the  contrary, 
greatly  increased,  and  increased  not  only  in  num- 
bers, but  also  in  faith  and  piety. 

"I  will  add  the  following  extracts  from  a  pub- 
lished work  ('A  Summary  Account  of  the  religious 
State  and  Progress  of  Protestantism  in  France,') 
by  Emilien  Frossard,  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Bagneres-de-Bigorre. 

In  1804  we  reckoned  205  ministers  in  the  Re- 
formed Churches. 
"  "         225  Lutheran  ministers. 


Total,  . 
In  1857  we  reckoned 


Total, 


430 
601 

269 
20 

30 


920 


ministers  in  the  Re- 
formed Churches. 
Lutheran. 

Union  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches. 

Independent,  Baptist 
and  Wesleyan. 


"  In  1802  we  had  not  one  single  religious  or 
even  philanthropical  institution  among  us,  except 
the  relief  of  paupers,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
thousand  francs,  collected  at  the  church  doors 
through  the  instrumentality  of  our  deacons.  Now 
peruse  the  list  of  our  present  religious  and  chari- 
table institutions  : 

"  Protestant  hospitals  for  the  sick,  Asylums  for 
the  aged,  Orphan  institutions,  Asylum  for  Young 
Girls  and  Scrofulous  Children,  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  Refuge  for  Penitent 
Females,  Colony  for  Reforming  Young  Offenders 
of  both  Sexes,  Society  for  Sending  Sick  People 
to  Sea  Bathing,  Protestant  societies,  Provident 
Society  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Ministers, 
Institution  for  Preparing  Protestant  Deaconesses 
and  Sick  Nurses,  Society  for  Promoting  Public 
Instruction,  Normal  schools  for  both  sexes,  Reli- 
gious libraries,  Religious  Tracts  Society,  Society 
for  Publishing  More  Extensive  Works,  Bible 
societies,  Societies  for  sending  colporteurs,  Evan- 
gelical Society,  Central  Society  for  Evangelizing 
France,  Missionary  Society,  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety, Young  men's  societies,  Society  for  Evange- 
lizing the  Disseminated  Protestants,  Society  for 
Gathering  Documents  concerning  the  History  of 
Protestantism,  Protestant  Penny  Society.  This 
society  established  in  Paris,  is  engaged  in  pro- 
moting everywhere  a  weekly  subscription  of  one 
halfpenny  per  individual  towards  the  support  of 
all  the  Protestant  societies  of  a  general  interest, 
and  thus  patronizes  almost  all  the  preceding  in- 
stitutions." 

The  Pall  Mill  Gazette  estimates  the  entire 
number  of  Protestants  in  France  at  the  present 
time  to  be  1,600,000,  in  a  total  population  of 
thirty-eight  millions. 


Not  enough  to  know  Christ  after  the  Flesh. — 
It  is  nothing  to  know  Christ  merely  according  to 
the  flesh.  How  many  Jews  saw  him  daily  in 
Jerusalem,  and  ate  and  drank  with  him,  and  wit- 
nessed his  miracles,  and  heard  his  discourses,  who 
never  became  more  holy;  and  who  knowing  all 
these  things  with  the  fullest  historic  assurauce, 
having  been  eye  witnesses  of  the  facts,  yet  were 
left  in  piofound  blindness  of  heart,  as  to  the  truths 
connected  therewith  and  the  salvation  of  their 
souls. 
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Selected. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  CRY. 
"  And  what  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  Watch." 
The  Lord  shall  come  in  dead  of  night, 

When  all  is  stillness  round  ; 
How  happy  they  whose  lamps  are  bright, 
Who  hail  the  trumpet's  sound  I 

How  blind  and  dead  the  world  appears  I 

How  deep  her  slumbers  are! 
Still  dreaming  that  the  day  she  fears 

Is  distant  and  afar. 

Who  spends  his  day  in  holy  toil, 

His  talent  used  aright, 
That  he  may  haste,  with  heavenly  spoil 

To  meet  his  Lord  that  night? 

Are  ye  arousing  from  their  sleep, 

The  saints  who  dare  to  rest, 
And  calling  every  one  to  keep 

A  watch  more  true  and  blest? 

Wake  up,  my  heart  and  soul,  anew, 

Le1  sleep  no  moment  claim  ; 
But  hourly  watch,  as  if  ye  knew 

This  night  the  Master  came. 

The  Lord  shall  come  in  dead  of  night, 

When  all  is  stillness  round  ; 
How  happy  they  whose  lamps  are  bright, 

Who  hail  the  trumpet's  sound. 

Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther. 


Selected. 

DO  SOMETHING. 
If  you  have  no  gold  or  silver 

Ever  ready  to  command, 
If  you  cannot  towards  the  needy 

Reach  an  ever-open  hand — 
You  can  visit  the  afflicted, 

O'er  the  erring  you  can  weep  ; 
You  can  be  a  true  disciple, 

Sitting  at  the  Saviour's  feet. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  conflict 

Prove  yourself  a  soldier  true  ; 
If,  where  fire  and  smoke  are  thickest, 

There's  no  work  for  you  to  do — 
When  the  battle-field  is  silent, 

You  can  go  with  careful  tread, 
You  can  bear  away  the  wounded, 

You  can  cover  up  the  dead. 

Do  not,  then,  stand  idly  waiting 

For  some  greater  work  to  do  : 
Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess; 

She  will  never  come  to  you. 
Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard, 

Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare ; 
If  you  want  a  field  of  labour, 

You  can  find  it  any  where. 

The  Public  House  Taxation. — To  the  taxpayers 
of  Ireland. — Nine  years'  freedom  from  the  drink 
traffic  of  these  kingdoms  would  pay  off  the  Na- 
tional debt,  and  relieve  us  of  taxation.  Directly 
spent  in  intoxicating  drinks  in  these  kingdoms 
last  year,  no  less  than  £89,000,000.  All  the 
manufactured  cotton  was  only  worth  £61,000,000. 
The  working  classes  spent  £60,000,000  last  year 
in  drink.  This  causes  pauperism,  crime,  and  lu- 
nacy, burdens  us  with  immense  taxation,  causes 
loss  of  time,  destruction  of  property  on  sea  and 
land,  all  costing  us  fully  §80,000,000  more  each 
year.  We  pay  all  these  in  order  to  maintain  in 
idleness  drunkard-making  brewers,  distillers, 
wine  merchants,  and  publicans.  Two  millions 
of  drunkards'  children  in  the  United  Kingdom 
cry  aloud  to  be  relieved  from  this  curse.  Many 
millions  of  ragged  men,  women,  and  children 
need  clotbing.  Trade  would  be  improved  in 
procuring  and  supplying  this  and  other  home 
comforts,  now  never  provided  because  of  our  sup- 
porting the  drink  traffickers.  60,000,000  (sixty 
millions)  of  bushels  of  grain  destroyed  in  these 
kingdoms  every  year  in  making  intoxicating 
liquors.  This  makes  bread  dear.  Stop  this  de- 
struction of  good  grain  and  bread  will  be  cheap. 


THE  FBI  END. 


How  can  any  nation  stand  these  drains  on  its  in- 
dustrial resources  ? 


Selected. 

How  great  has  been  the  long-suffering  of  the 
Lord  towards  me,  and  his  unwearied  forbearance. 
He  has  followed  me  with  his  calls,  and  the  re- 
proofs of  his  Spirit,  from  early  youth  as  to  the 
eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  advanced  peri- 
ods of  old  age,  notwithstanding  my  manifold  revolt- 
ings  from  Him.  How  justly  might  He,  in  anger, 
have  withdrawn  his  loving  kindness,  and  bound 
me  in  chains  of  darkness,  "  to  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day  !"  but  I  hope  He  hath  not  so  dealt  with 
me.  His  ways  are  not  as  the  ways  of  men,  who 
mark  the  failings  of  their  fellow  creatures  with  a 
rigorous  severity — and  often  exact  from  them  the 
uttermost  farthing." — Samuel  Scott. 
Stockwell,  Fifth  Mo.  5th,  1823. 


How  Elephants  were  Shipped  to  Abyssinia. — 
Part  of  the  outfit  of  the  English  expedition  to 
Abyssinia  was  a  herd  of  twenty  elephants — un- 
wieldy animals  at  best,  but  uncommonly  trouble- 
some as  passengers  on  shipboard.  A  Bombay 
paper  describes  the  shipment : 

"  The  hoisting  tackle  required  was  of  immense 
strength,  and  the  hoist  was  formed  in  this  way : 
The  main  yard  was  supported  from  the  lower  mast- 
head by  stay  tackles;  from  the  top-mast-head 
there  was  a  strengthening  tackle,  and  from  the 
lower  mast-head  to  the  yard  there  were  preven- 
ters. From  the  foremost  head  there  was  a  tackle 
for  hauling  the  hoist  forward.  The  elephants 
were  brought  from  the  place  where  they  were 
picketed,  one  by  one,  and  on  reaching  the  Comp- 
ta's  side  were  fettered  and  placed  in  slings,  con- 
sisting of  the  stoutest  canvass  secured  by  thick 
lashings.  The  height  to  which  the  animals  had 
to  be  hoisted  before  they  were  lowered  away  into 
the  hold  was  some  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  a 
small  regiment  of  kallases  was  employed  in  work- 
ing the  lifting  tackle.  The  operation  was  really 
an  extraordinary  sight,  well  worth  witnessing,  and 
it  was  curious  to  observe  the  different  moods  in 
which  the  unwieldy  beasts  submitted  to  it.  Some, 
when  they  found  themselves  suspended  in  mid 
air,  shed  tears  copiously,  and  were  affected  in  a  re- 
markable manner;  others  became  vicious,  and 
roared  and  plunged  about  most  alarmingly. 

"In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  some  rather 
remarkable  ideas  were  entertained  in  England  as 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  elephant,  and  Shakspeare 
says:  'The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for 
courting;  his  legs  are  for  necessity,  not  for  flex- 
ure.' Now  nobody  in  these  days,  we  suppose, 
holds  such  an  opinion ;  but  if  he  does,  he  would 
have  had  a  convincing  proof  of  his  error  had  he 
witnessed  the  surprising  agility  of  some  of  the 
elephants  hoisted  into  the  hold  of  the  Compta; 
for  they  bent  their  legs  about,  and  pawed,  and 
kicked  with  tremendous  violence,  and  one  or 
two  managed  to  throw  their  legs  behind  them  so 
as  to  get  a  footing  on  the  combing  of  the  hatch- 
way. Fortunately,  no  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  dislodging  their  feet,  and  they  were  safely  got 
down  below.  By  about  5  o'clock  p.  m.  nineteen 
had  been  embarked,  but  the  twentieth  one  was  so 
vicious,  that  it  was  determined  not  to  take  him ; 
for  he  would  not  submit  to  be  slung,  and  he 
seemed  very  much  inclined  to  do  as  he  pleased. 
It  was  said  that  in  an  unamiable  mood  on  Friday 
he  killed  one  of  his  unfortunate  attendants." 


True  peace  must  consist  in  peace  of  conscience, 
Christ's  cross  is  at  once  the  christian's  portion 
and  his  treasure. 
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For  "The  Frienil  I  i 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  aw 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  205.) 

"Third  mo.  11th,  1838.  The  reason  thonji 
signed  for  thy  long  silence,  my  heart  readily  i  I 
mitted,  because  there  are  intervals,  I  belie i 
when  silence  is  best  for  us ;  perhaps  not  on  ■ 
own  account  only,  and  because  it  carried  wit! 
the  impression,  the  mind  was  attentive  to  impu  I 
beyond  our  reach.  A  close  and  watchful  attend 
to  the  pointings  of  duty,  may  we  both  earnei 
covet,  firmly  believing  that  in  comparatively 
important  events,  the  mind  of  truth  may  be  < 
covered,  where  there  is  a  care  to  keep  the  eye  o' 
to  its  holy  leadings.    Who  could  imagine  a 
more  desirable,  than  one  occupied  in  seeking  i 
doing  our  Great  Master's  will.    It  may  and  vai 
often  be  under  great  discouragement,  and  e' 
suffering;  but  the  mind  enlightened  by  the  i 
of  grace,  readily  perceives  that  while  the  wh 
current  of  our  natural  wills,  runs  counter  to 
attainment  and  possession  of  this  Gospel  Spi 
we  can  submit  and  not  wish  it  otherwise.  I  h 
often,  particularly  of  late,  earnestly  desired 
intercourse,  whether  epistolary  or  otherwise,  mi 
be  maintained  and  carried  on  under  a  measure 
this  holy  influence.    If  this  is  but  the  case,, 
may  confidently  assure  ourselves  the  pleasure  i\ 
satisfaction  resulting  therefrom  may  be  innoceti 
enjoyed;  and  without  this  basis,  it  seems  to  me 
intercourse  or  friendship  would  be  in  any  deg 
desirable.    I  have  often  felt,  and  believe  I  n| 
express  it,  that  thy  letters  for  some  time  pi 
have  assumed  a  tone,  grateful  and  endearing  i 
yond  what  I  can  express.    I  believe  they  hi 
often  been  penned  under  feelings  of  distress 
poverty,  but  they  have  nevertheless  reachei 
witness  in  my  own  bosom  that  has  vibrated,  i 
owned  their  source.   *  *  *   And  now,  my  d 

 ,  could  we  together  this  eve  enter  into  a  c; 

and  scrutinizing  investigation  with  regard  to  !! 
present  states  respectively,  might  it  not  pn 
advantageous  ?  Would  a  true  estimate  bring  to 
the  consoling  assurance  we  are  surrendering 
into  the  hands  of  Him  who  created  us  for  far  ot 
ends  than  to  remain  in  sin,  and  reap  its  bil 
fruits?  Has  he  not  graciously  promised  to  'd\l 
in'  His  people  who  serve  Him,  and  to  make  thj 
vessels  of  honor  in  His  house  ?  and  can  we,  | 
lieving  this,  shrink  from  the  necessary  baptis' 
or  conclude  after  submitting  for  a  time,  that  I 
requisitions  are  too  painful  to  yield  to,  and  t'i 
reasoning,  express  in  the  strong  language  of  cjt 
duct,  '  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  o 
us  ?'    Forever  removed  from  both  of  us  be  si 
rebellious  thoughts.    We  have  proved  (I  can  c 
fidently  assert,)  that  1  our  Redemer  is  strong,  i 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  name ;'  and  relying  on 
gracious  promise  '  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,' 
us  fearlessly  press  on  to  the  attainment  of 
prize  :  and  if  we  feel  the  opinion  of  the  world  s 
as  a  bar,  retarding  our  progress,  let  us  withd: 
more  and  more  from  its  influence,  and  seek  clc 
communion  and  intercourse  with  Him  in  wb  i  I 
hand  our  life  is,  and  with  whom  are  all  our  wip  : 
Dominion  and  might  are  His,  and  if  weakrfi  i 
only  belongs  to  us,  let  us  seek  our  strength  t 
Him.    'Tis  but  a  little  while  we  may  suffer  > 
reproach,  the  neglect,  or  the  misapplied  opini  i 
of  men,  and  if  we  are  but  found  in  possessioi  l 
the  right  thing  at  last,  all  it  has  cost  us  to  ati  |i 
it  will  appear  as  unimportant  as  the  small  dus  if 
the  balance. 

('  How  is  thy  health;  and  how  is  gett ; 

along  I  can  anxiously  ask  ?  Still  stumbling  It 
the  discouragements  that  attend  him,  insteae  t 
entering  into  covenant  by  sacrifice  ?  Oh !  that  3 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Dot  resist  too  long.  Nothing  was  ever  re- 
3  of  any  one,  without  corresponding  ability 
•form ;  and  if  we  lose  the  prize  at  last,  the 
must  be  our  own. 
remember  a  suggestion  of  thine  when  we 
last  together  about  an  article  of  dress,  and 
to  impress  on  thee  the  necessity  of  faithful- 
fa  mo.  25th,  1838.  *  *  *  My  time  until 
tly  has  been  so  anxiously  occupied,  it  has 
d  almost  unnoticed;  but  now  the  dear  object 
"ectionate  solicitude  has  found  her  release; 
he  long  afflicted  spirit  exchanged  a  frail  and 
out  tabernacle,  for  liberty,  and  life,  and  joy. 
ast  year  of  her  life  was  one  of  much  suffer- 
and  the  closing  period  peculiarly  so.  She 
rked  to  me  a  few  hours  before  her  decease, 
one  could  form  any  idea  of  what  she  suffered 
uch  as  had  actually  realized  it and  yet  al- 
;h  constantly  subjected  to  pain,  great  weak- 
and  very  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  that 
ful  quiet,  that  calm,  undisturbed  submission 
l  had  marked  her  conduct  through  life,  con- 

d  unabated  to  the  end.    and  myself 

p  with  her,  watching  the  very  gradual  ap- 
h  of  the  'stern  messenger;'  and  although 
wasted  frame  seemed  unequal  to  the  least 
ion,  we  had  to  witness  hours  of  stern  conflict, 
g  and  proving  to  some  whose  feelings  were 
ily  alive  to  all  her  afflictions.  In  the  inscru- 
wisdom  of  Providence,  those  bright  and 
sustaining  assurances  that  many  are  blessed 
of  the  happiness  awaiting  the  favored  chil- 
of  the  Father,  seemed  much  withheld  from 
leceased  friend.  She  frequently  mentioned 
ope;'  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  less  diffi- 
,and  more  sanguine  temperaments,  the  degree 
led  would  have  been  more  fully  interpreted, 
escaped  from  them  in  the  most  sustaining 
:  but  she  was  so  sensible  of  her  weakness,  and 
uch  aware  from  whence  every  good  proceeds, 
anguage  of  her  spirit  was  rather  trust  and 
ndence,  than  oft  expressed  confidence.  Her 
room  was  always  a  most  comfortable  one  ; 
a  peaceful  serenity  clothing  the  mind  when 
leged  to  occupy  a  place  near  her,  that  that 
self  would  satisfy  as  to  her  acceptance,  even 
siently  to  prompt  the  expression  '  My  soul  be 
hers.'  'Tis  the  lot  of  few  to  outlive  every 
relative,  and  to  stand  in  that  respect  alone 
lis  peopled  earth  :  but  if  those  cemented  by 
latural  tie,  had  passed  on  before  her,  and  re- 
ied  not  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  sickness,  and 
w  to  its  last  resting-place  the  remains  of  what 
l  offers  as  most  lovely,  she  had,  in  an  especial 
oer,  many  who  mourned  her  loss. 

I  expect  could  tell  thee  as  much  about 

•ly  Meeting  as  I  can,  feeling  no  redundancy. 

•  was  again  with  us,  green  and  lively  in 

ige.  She  has  long  been  a  laborer  in  the  vine- 
,  and  it  seems  to  me,  such,  particularly,  who 
s  long  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day ; 
have  had  to  mourn  over  the  desolations  of 
Lord's  heritage,  and  feel  many  times  their 
r  in  their  own  view  '  was  in  vain,'  these  cer- 
ly  must  rejoice  to  be  nearing  the  sure  haven, 
tie  blessed  hope  is  but  granted  of  changeless 
therein,  where  neither  sin,  nor  sorrow,  nor 
ige  can  ever  come." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Model  Man  versus  "A  Steam  Man." 

.  New  York  merchant,  Jonathan  Sturgis, 
g  about  to  retire  from  active  business,  was  in- 
d  last  week  by  several  of  his  neighbour  mer- 
its and  friends  to  dine  with  them.  Being 
3d  upon  to  respond  to  the  first  toast,  J. 
rgis  made  a  speech  from  which  we  take  a  few 


passages.  Thay  contain  lessons  of  the  highest 
value  to  young  men,  and  teach  those  old-fashioned 
doctrines  of  faithfulness,  integrity  and  patience, 
which  have  been  the  basis  of  all  true  success  in 
commercial  life.  J.  Sturgis  retires  with  the 
high  regard  of  the  professional  as  well  as  the  busi- 
ness community.  He  said,  "  I  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  forget  that  I  am  approaching  the  limit  of 
life  as  appointed  by  our  Maker,  and  I  prefer  to 
take  home  to  myself  the  thought  so  beautifully 
expressed  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  our  life  is  divid- 
ed, as  the  week,  into  six  days  or  decades  of  years 
of  preparation  for,  and  engagement  in  the  activ- 
ities of  life;  the  seventh  day  or  decade,  ought  to 
be  the  Sabbath  of  rest,  and  more  near  contempla- 
tion of  that  '  eternal  rest  which  remaineth  for 
the  people  of  God.' 

"  One  of  the  first  lessons  I  received  was  in  1813, 
when  I  was  eleven  years  of  age.  My  grandfather 
had  collected  a  fine  flock  of  merino  sheep,  which 
was  carefully  cherished  during  the  war  of  1812- 
15.  I  was  a  shepherd  boy,  and  my  business  was 
to  watch  the  sheep  in  the  fields.  A  boy,  who 
was  more  fond  of  his  books  than  of  sheep  was  sent 
with  me,  but  left  the  work  to  me,  while  he  lay  in 
the  shade  and  read  his  books.  I  finally  complain- 
ed of  this  to  the  old  gentleman,  I  shall  never  for- 
get his  benignant  smile  as  he  replied  :  '  Never 
you  mind,  if  you  watch  the  sheep,  you  will  have 
the  sheep.'  I  thought  to  myself,  what  does  the 
old  gentleman  mean  ?  I  don't  expect  to  have  any 
sheep.  My  aspirations  were  quite  moderate  in 
those  days,  and  a  first-rate  merino  buck  was  worth 
$1000.  I  could  not  make  out  exactly  what  he 
meant,  but  I  had  great  confidence  in  him,  as  he 
was  a  judge,  and  had  been  to  congress  in  Wash- 
ington's time ;  so  I  concluded  that  it  was  all 
right,  whatever  he  meant,  and  went  out  contented- 
ly with  the  sheep.  After  I  got  to  the  field  I 
could  not  get  that  idea  out  of  my  head.  Finally 
I  thought  of  my  Sunday  lesson  :  '  Thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things.'  Then  I  understood  it,  Never 
you  mind  who  else  neglects  his  duty  ;  be  you 
faithful  and  you  will  have  your  reward.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  take  many  lads  as  long  as  it  did  me 
to  understand  this  proverb. 

"  I  received  my  second  lesson  soon  after  I  came 
to  this  city  as  a  clerk  to  the  late  Luman  Reed.  A 
merchant  from  Ohio  who  knew  me,  came  to  pur- 
chase goods  of  L.  Reed.  He  expressed  his  grat- 
ification at  finding  me  there,  and  said  to  me : 
'  You  have  got  a  good  place.  Make  yourself  so 
useful  that  they  cannot  do  without  you.'  I  took 
his  meaning  quicker  than  I  did  the  proverb  about 
the  sheep.  Well,  I  worked  upon  these  two  ideas 
until  L.  Reed  offered  me  an  interest  in  his  business. 
The  first  morning  after  the  co-partnership  was  an- 
nounced, James  Geary,  the  old  tea  merchant, 
called  to  see  me,  and  said  to  me ;  '  You  are  all 
right  now ;  I  have  one  word  of  advice  to  give  you, 
Be  careful  who  you  walk  the  streets  with.'  That 
was  lesson  number  three. 

"  In  this  connection  I  must  repeat  an  anecdote 
told  me  of  the  late  Robert  Lennox.  A  country 
merchant  came  into  the  store  of  Mr.  Morton  a 
highly  respectable  Scotch  merchant  to  purchase 
goods.  He  spoke  of  credit,  references,  &c.  Mr. 
Morton  said  1 1  will  give  you  what  credit  you 
wish.'  '  But,'  said  the  merchant,  '  I  am  an  en- 
tire stranger  to  you.'  Mr.  Morton  replied,  '  Did 
I  not  see  you  at  church  with  Robert  Lennox  V 
1  Yes,  I  was  at  church  with  him.'  '  Well,  I  will 
trust  any  man  whom  Robert  Lennox  will  take  to 
church  with  him.' 

"  I  hope  these  three  lessons  of  watchfulness  over 
the  interests  of  their  employers,  watchfulness  over 
I  their  partners'  interests  and  their  own,  after  they 


are  joined,  followed  by  intense  watchfulness  that 
no  black  sheep  creep  into  their  folds,  may  be  im- 
pressed by  these  anecdotes  upon  the  minds  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  One  other 
lesson  I  feel  it  necessary  to  inculcate,  that  of 
patience.  With  a  little  patience  most  young  men 
will  find  a  position  as  high  as  they  have  fitted 
themselves  to  fill. 

"  In  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
my  firm  since  1822,  no  partner  has  been  brought 
in  who  has  not  served  as  a  clerk  in  the  establish- 
ment. And  I  now  leave  my  house  well  organized, 
prosperous,  and  free  from  complications,  still  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  served  in  it  as  clerks 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period.  I  mention  this 
as  an  encouragement  to  young  men  to  persevere 
in  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties." — Neio 
Jersey  Mirror. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

"  It  is  Preposterous  to  Pretend  Matter  of  Conscience 
to  Wear  and  Use  Gay  Clothing,"  &c. 

If  any  should  think  that  we  placed  religion 
barely  in  outward  conformity  and  plainness,  such 
are  greatly  mistaken  ;  so  far  from  it,  that  if  we 
should  outwardly  conform  in  every  thing  in  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  direct  us  unto,  or  that  godly 
elders  are  moved  of  the  Lord  to  advise  ;  yet  if  our 
hearts  are  not  right  in  His  sight,  and  we  do  not 
witness  a  growth  in  His  holy  Truth,  all  the  ex- 
ternal conformity  and  plainness  in  the  world, 
though  good  in  itself,  will  avail  us  nothing  as  to 
Divine  acceptance;  no  more  than  as  the  apostle 
tells  the  believers,  that  if  he  gave  his  body  to  be 
burned,  or  his  goods  to  the  poor,  &c,  yet,  if  he 
wanted  charity,  (which  is  the  love  of  God,)  all 
would  profit  him  nothing,  and  he  would  be  as 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

However,  notwithstanding  religion  does  not 
consist  in  bodily  conformity,  or  plainness  of  ap- 
parel, but  is  in  and  from  the  heart,  as  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  pride  is  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  the 
outward  clothing,  yet  true  religion  leads  into 
simplicity  in  all  outward  things.  For  though 
there  is  a  form  of  godliness  without  the  power, 
yet  the  power  of  Truth  leads  into  a  godly  form 
and  order  in  outward  things ;  and  this  is  abun- 
dantly proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
among  the  rest  even  in  outward  clothing.  Thus 
did  true  religion  in  the  heart  lead  our  first  elders 
and  fathers  in  the  church,  out  of  the  fashions, 
customs,  finery,  and  superfluity  of  apparel,  and 
furniture,  and  to  testify  against  it,  as  not  proceed- 
ing from  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  but  from  the  vain 
unsettled  spirit  of  this  world,  as  it  most  certainly 
does. 

But  some  cavillers  have  thus  argued,  "  Where 
is  the  standard  of  plainness  and  simplicity  in  ap- 
parel, furniture,  &c,  by  which  we  are  to  square 
ourselves,  or  who  are  the  proper  judges  to  whom 
we  should  submit  ourselves  ?  How  many  buttons 
are  we  to  wear,  more  or  less,  on  our  coats ;  what 
exact  fashion  in  length  and  breadth  are  the  parts 
of  our  clothes  to  be  of;  how  high  are  our  hats  to 
be,  or  how  broad  the  brims  ?  And  do  not  you,  who 
presa  upon  us  this  great  plainness,  differ  among 
yourselves  in  your  practice?  And  are  not  some 
things  you  wear,  when  strictly  examined,  not 
needful '/  After  all,  we  are  each  best  judges  for 
ourselves ;  we  will  see  for  ourselves,  and  do  as  we 
list,  and  not  be  imposed  upon  by  your  injunc- 
tions." These  were  the  arguments  used,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  by  the  old  separatists,  who  in 
these  and  various  other  respects  strongly  pleaded 
for  what  they  called  their  christian  liberty ;  but 
at  last  they  dwiudled  away,  aod  came  to  nothing. 
And  some  from  the  very  same  spirit,  use  the  same 
language  now. 
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As  to  the  standard  aDd  judge  they  demand,  I 
answer,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  sufficient  to  guide 
in  these  and  all  other  things.  Thus  the  apostles, 
from  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  advised  the  believers  not 
to  be  conformed  to  this  world,  not  to  fashion 
themselves  according  to  their  former  lusts,  not  to 
adorn  themselves  with  outward  adorning,  costly 
array,  &c.  And  thus  the  same  Spirit  led  our  first 
elders  and  worthies  to  keep  to  plainness,  and  to 
testify  against  running  into  and  following  after 
the  customs,  fashions,  and  finery  of  this  world. 
As  to  that  frivolous  objection  that  plain  Friends 
do  not  all  go  exactly  alike  in  these  respects,  they 
never  desired  nor  pressed  a  precise  conformity  in 
every  trivial  thing,  provided  there  was  a  care  and 
tenderness  preserved  to  keep  from  edging  towards 
or  copying  vain  and  foolish  fashions;  and  if  the 
objectors  differed  only  from  plainness,  so  far  as 
plain  Friends  differ  from  each  other,  and  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  true  moderation,  no  fault 
would  be  found  with  them. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  Who  shall  judge 
or  decide  such  things  ?  Certainly  not  those  who 
gratify  a  high,  vain  spirit,  in  using  such  things  as 
grieve  faithful  Friends,  and  who  have  themselves 
known  but  little  of  the  work  of  Truth  upon  their 
hearts.  The  most  proper  outward  judges  in  these 
things  are  rather  such  as  are  spiritual  men,  whose 
eyes  are  single  to  the  Lord,  and  whose  bodies,  as 
saith  Christ,  are  full  of  light ;  these,  as  the  apostle 
writes,  judge  all  things,  but  thernse^es  are  judged 
of  no  man,  that  is,  of  no  carnal  man.  Such  are 
good  examples  to  the  flock  of  God,  and  having 
nothing  in  view  but  his  honor  and  the  good  of 
souls,  may  be  safely  followed,  and  we  are  bound 
to  submit  ourselves  to  them. 

As  to  these  objectors  not  seeing  evil  in  these 
things,  or  being  convinced  of  this  or  that,  it  may 
be  said  of  them,  "  They  seeing,  see  not,  neither 
do  they  understand  j"  and  it  will  be  long  ere  they, 
while  they  continue  in  this  state  and  spirit,  can 
rightly  see  the  things  that  belong  to  their  peace 
and  safety  and  growth  ;  and  it  is  preposterous  in 
them  to  pretend  matter  of  conscience  to  wear  and 
use  gay  clothing,  &c.  Joseph  Pike. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  True  Theory  of  the  Normal  School. 

Friends  are  appreciating  now,  the  value  of 
Training  Schools  for  teachers;  and  are  realizing 
it  in  part  by  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

The  fact  that  we  have  as  yet  none  in  the  limits 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  should  animate 
us  with  the  determination  to  make  the  most 
of  the  experience  of  the  pioneers  in  this  line  of  in- 
struction, in  order  that  our  first  movement  may 
be  from  the  point  of  progress  already  reached. 

That  point  is  marked  by  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  our  best  Normal  teachers;  and  in  no  school 
is  it  more  evident  than  in  the  Sargeant  Street 
School  of  Philadelphia  :  the  forthcoming  report 
of  which  will  be  both  interesting  and  suggestive 
to  those  connected  with  the  vocation  of  the 
Teacher.* 

Hitherto  no  Normal  School  has  fully  exempli- 
fied the  whole  business  of  the  teachers'  training. 
But  the  accumulated  testimony  of  experience  in 
institutions  of  this  class  in  the  United  States,  de- 
monstrates the  necessity  of  attaching  more  grades 
of  model  classes,  to,  or  rather,  of  incorporating 
them  with,  the  Normal  classes.  "  I  would  have 
children  of  every  grade  brought  in  here,  for  prac- 
tice," said  the  Principal  of  the  School  in  Sar- 
geant Street.    Why  ?  Because  the  true  theory  of 

*  See  the  testimony  of  the  English  Commissioners  to 
the  character  of  this  school,  which  they  pronounce  the 
best  in  the  United  States. 


THE  FRIEND. 


Normal  Teaching  directs  the  young  teacher  to  the 
Development  of  Mind,  as  his  leading  study,  and 
his  special  practice  on  that  study.  The  develop- 
ment of  mind  from  its  earliest  buddings,  to  the 
riper  periods  of  its  growth;  just  as  the  nursery- 
man inducts  his  apprentice  into  the  delicate  and 
judicious  management  of  plants,  from  the  tender 
exotic  in  the  green-house  to  the  hardy  native  oaks 
or  elms. 

The  time  is  coming — it  is  near — when  man- 
kind will  act  on  the  truth  that  elementary  instruc- 
tion demands  experienced  teachers,  for  the  good 
of  the  race  ;  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  proper 
and  healthy  development  of  the  intellect  for  busi- 
ness purposes ;  but  for  the  entire  interests  of 
humanity  ;  and  for  the  harmony  of  virtuous  im- 
pulses in  all  that  exalts  the  efforts  of  genius. 

Therefore  the  Normal  student  must  be  in  daily 
contact  and  exercise,  for  a  time,  with  the  young 
mind,  as  well  as  with  the  more  mature.  His 
calling  is  not  a  partial  specialty;  but  has  for  its 
subject  the  varied  capabilities  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding. 

The  best  methods  for  employing  these  capabili- 
ties can  be  settled  in  his  mind,  and  stereotyped 
there  ready  for  use,  only  by  a  well  directed  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  his  teacher — the  young  teacher's 
teacher. 

If  the  saying  "  practice  makes  perfect,"  is  true 
anywhere,  it  is  in  the  apprenticeship  of  the 
teacher ;  whence  the  true  theory  is,  to  organize 
Normal  Schools  so,  that  there  shall  be  present  in 
them,  or  at  hand,  classified  materials  of  all  grades ; 
clasified  teachers  for  the  grades ;  and  experienced 
benevolent,  suggestive,  exertive  men  for  Princi- 
pal teachers.  If  those  materials  (children  of  the 
model  classes)  are  properly  proportioned  to,  and 
connected  with  the  Normal  classes,  and  the  young 
teachers  are  properly  brought  into  a  rotative  con- 
tact with  them,  we  may  hope  that  these  teachers 
will  go  forth  from  the  Normal  Institute,  conscious, 
not  only  that  they  have  been  taught  by  normal 
teachers,  how  they  ought  to  teach,  but  that  they 
themselves,  have  (being  thus  taught)  also  taught 
children,  of  such  grades,  and  of  so  many  grades, 
that  they  have  laid  up -in  store  those  resources  of 
practical  management  which  will  fit  them  for  their 
business.  Y.  W. 

Germantown,  2d  mo.  1868. 

P.  S. — The  above  was  prepared  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  what  may  be  termed  the  crying  edu- 
cational want  amongst  us;  viz:  well  qualified 
teachers.  Why  have  we  not  more  such,  propor- 
tioned to  the  demand  ?  Because  we  have  taken  no 
special  measures  to  produce  them.  The  following, 
from  another  hand,  may  set  the  matter  in  a  still 
more  practical  point  of  view  :  for  it  appears  from 
it,  that  a  feasable  plan  of  accomplishing  so  great 
a  good  as  that  of  educating  teachers,  is  now  pro- 
posed, and  only  needs  promptness,  and  liberality, 
to  realize  some  of  the  long  desired  results,  in  a 
very  short  time. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  almost  absolute  want  of  well  qualified 
Teachers  suitable  for  Friends,  schools,  implies  a 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  training 
school  for  teachers  conducted  by  Friends.  In 
this  school  all  the  lights  of  science,  experience 
and  observation  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  work,  subject  however  always  to  the  denials 
and  restraints  imposed  by  a  scrupulous  adherence 
to  our  religious  tenets. 

Education  has  within  the  last  half  century  be- 
come a  subject  of  much  thought  and  investigation. 
Its  aims  and  the  means  thereto,  have  became  es- 
sentially modified.  The  culture  and  develop- 
ment of  mind  on  scientific  principles  and  by 


methods  most  conducive  to  that  end,  are  m 
sought  for  by  educators  as  a  necessity. 

In  all  the  popular  training  schools,  prino 
and  practices  are  incorporated  in  their  mar. 
ment  at  variance  with  those  of  Friends — h 
the  necessity  of  having  an  institution  of  our 
in  which  along  with  the  scholastic  and  prat 
teaching,  due  prominence  should  be  given  tc 
distinguishing  testimonies. 

Such  an  Institute  should  have  for  its  he 
Friend  whose  influence  religiously,  would  t 
the  proper  direction — whose  ideas  of  order 
discipline  were  not  in  fault,  and  whose  informi 
and  practice  as  a  Teacher  would  thoroughly  i 
trate  the  best  method  of  instruction  known, 
should  be  a  practical  index  of  those  qualities 
adorn  a  preceptor  of  youth. 

As  to  locality  it  should  be  in  the  country1 
only  for  its  salubrity  and  quietude,  but  more  : 
to  bring  within  reach  the  field  of  nature,  whc 
to  promote  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences, 
nearness  to  meeting,  and  ready  access  by  rail; 
express,  &c,  are  also  requisites. 

Such  school  should  engage  the  approval 
encouragement  of  many  Friends  of  weight 
intelligence  in  various  parts  of  the  Yearly  H 
ing,  and  should  be  owned  and  patronized  by  tl 
Certificates  of  proficiency  when  deserved  sb 
be  issued  under  its  authority.  The  time  reqi 
for  preparation  would  depend  upon  the  at 
ments  of  the  pupil  before  entering,  and  on 
application. 

It  is  believed  that  nothing  short  of  a  school 
the  above  or  analogous  to  it,  will  fully  relj 
Friends  from  their  present  difficulty  in  procu 
suitable  teachers  for  their  schools. 

If  the  views  herein  expressed  are  correct, 
should  meet  the  approval  of  Friends,  way  i 
thereby  be  opened  for  a  proposition  to  be  made, 
which  they  can  be  speedily  carried  into  effect 

T.  ( 

Second  month,  1868. 


For  "TheFriei 

Children  Listen. 

As  the  older  members  of  a  family  were  pre 
ing  to  attend  our  late  Quarterly  Meeting;  a  lol 
little  child,  (the  youngling  of  the  flock,)  see  la 
very  desirous  to  go  also.  Some  obstacles  by  i 
of  excuses,  were  thrown  in  her  way;  it  wan 
cold;  the  meeting  long;  she  too  little  to  be  intijt 
ted ;  that  she  only  wanted  a  sleigh  ride ;  but  mj 
er  said,  "let  her  go."  She  sat  still  and  thou 
ful  throughout.  The  next  day  one  was  re 
ing  a  short  communication  of  a  stranger  mini 
which  was;  "Fear  not;  the  Lion  of  the 
of  Judah  hath  prevailed ;  with  desires  the 
mourners  might  be  comforted ;  for  to  the  L 
and  His  followers  is  the  victory."  The  sweet 
did  not  seem  to  have  comprehended  this, 
said  she  had  remembered  a  good  bit  when 
first  came  from  meeting,  but  she  had  forg 
most;  but  that  one  of  the  men  that  prea 
had  said,  "  They  that  seek  me  early  shall 
me:" — and  another  had  spoken  of  sometl 
"  that  knocked  at  the  door :"  but  this  was 
altogether  clear  to  her  mind. 

Let  me  tell  the  child  of  that  which  knocks — M 
thy  best  friend — at  the  door  of  thy  heart ; — be  e  Pi 
listen — for  His  knocks  are  gentle,  low,  and  d  W 
Don't  let  Him  go  unadmitted  away;  open  i  \o 
Him  ;  give  Him  the  best  thou  canst  offer,  and  qi 
will  furnish  the  repast  Himself ; — which  will )  !1 
rish  the  soul  for  eternal  life,  strengthen  thee  !>r 
this  life's  duties,  prepare  thee  to  go  forth,  at  ft, 
last  with  Him  when  He  calls  to  gather  His  n 
unto  Himself.  Don't  forget  Him,  when  fl 
leaves  thee, — Listen,  wait,  be  still ;  He  will  I 
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i  that  He  hath  promised  :  "  Behold  I  stand 
i  door  and  knock."  Tis  ourselves  that  fail 
sn  the  door;  or  we  may  shut  it  after  having 
d,  because  He  cometh  not  according  to  our 
tations;  having  no  beauty  or  comeliness  at 
bat  we  might  desire  Him  ;  but  rest  assured, 
ihat  receive  Him,  as  the  little  child,  wheth- 
ir  years  are  few  or  many,  will  be  carried  on 
osom  of  everlasting  love  to  His  Father's 
on.  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
Vie,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
om  of  Heaven." 
no.  16th,  1868. 


THE  FRIEND. 

SECOND  MONTH  29,  1868. 


have  received  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  let- 
lative  to  a  Weekly  Sabbath  and  the  true 
ian  Sabbath,"  by  S.  S.  Gregory,  with  a 
it  that,  if  approved,  it  might  appear  in  the 
ft 

far  as  the  arguments  of  the  author  go  to 
that  the  Sabbath  mentioned  and  enjoined 
kept  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  strictly  a 
onial  and  Jewish  institution,  set  up  by 
1  law,  as  a  sign  between  the  Most  High  and 
losen  people  Israel ;  that  it  was  unequivo- 
ibrogated,  like  all  other  shadows  of  the  law, 
e  coming  of  Christ  who  fulfilled  them  all; 
ts  observance  was  never  obligatory  on  the 
le  world,  and  that  it  now  has  no  scriptural 
•ity  as  applying  to  the  seventh  day  or  to 
her  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  so  as  to 
any  one  of  them  more  holy  or  sacred  than 
3r,  we  can  fully  unite  with  him.  But  if  we 
y  understand  the  tenor  of  other  parts  of  his 
sition,  the  conclusion  he  wishes  his  readers 
ive  at,  is,  that  secular  labor  should  always 
.rsued  moderately,  and  be  performed  every 
a  the  week ;  and  as  every  day  should  be 
holily  by  the  christian,  there  should  be  no 
ular  one  set  apart  for  rest,  for  the  public 
ip  of  the  Almighty,  and  for  religious 
ation.    From  this  last  opinion  we  entirely 

I 

i  are  fully  aware  that  neither  Jesus  nor  his 
les,  so  far  as  the  narrative  in  the  New  Tes- 
it  discloses — gave  any  command  to  substi- 
he  First-day  of  the  week  for  the  seventh  as 
abbath ;  nor  did  they,  either  by  precept  or 


first  day  of  the  week  more  than  any  other,  or  that 
there  is  any  holiness  inherent  in  it.  But  as  we 
believe  the  apostles  and  primitive  christians  did 
meet  on  this  day  to  worship  God,  so  we,  follow- 
ing their  example,  do  the  like,  and  forbear  work- 
ing or  engaging  in  our  worldly  affairs  upon  that 
day.  Works  of  charity  or  christian  benevolence, 
such  as  visiting  and  ministering  to  the  sick,  or 
occasions  of  unavoidable  necessity  may  sometimes 
interfere  with,  or  occasion  a  deviation  from  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  uses  and  services  to  which 
this  day  is  specially  appropriated  ;  yet  it  is  our 
continued  concern  affectionately  to  recommend  to 
all  our  members,  that  abstaining  from  bodily  la- 
bour on  that  day,  they  observe  and  regard  it  as  a 
day  which,  by  the  generality  of  christians,  is  pe- 
culiarly set  apart  for  religious  retirement  and  the 
performance  of  public  worship  to  Almighty  God." 

We  would  again  call  the  attention  of  our  rea- 
ders to  the  unscriptural  and  incorrect  practice 
which  has  crept  in  among  Friends  of  late  years, 
and  now  obtains  defence  by  some  of  them,  of 
using  the  term  "Sabbath"  when  speaking  of  or 
referring  to  the  First-day  of  the  week.  Truth- 
fulness and  simplicity  of  speech  will  ever  charac- 
terize a  consistent  Friend.  Language  represents 
and  guides  thought,  and  consequently  has  great 
power.  Where  a  word  is  so  connected  with 
principles  or  feelings  involving  religious  truths, 
as  to  represent  a  particular  phase  of  either,  its 
right  use  is  of  practical  moment,  and  if  misap- 
plied it  easily  becomes  mischievous.  Inasmuch 
therefore  as  we  know  the  significance  and  feeling-, 
almost  universally  attached  to  this  term  by  others 
than  Friends,  and  that,  as  a  Society,  the  latter 
have,  upon  Scriptural  ground,  repudiated  that 
meaning,  and  conscientiously  sought  to  maintain 
and  promulgate  correct  views  respecting  it,  it  is 
obligatory  on  all  its  members,  if  they  would 
speak  truthfully,  and  discountenance  an  idolatrous 
practice,  to  refrain  from  using  it.  Christ  is  the 
christian's  only  Sabbath  or  rest,  and  there  is 
danger  in  applying  the  term  to  any  other  object. 
We  know  that  this  is  considered  one  of  the  "lit- 
tle things,"  respecting  which  many  in  member- 
ship with  Friends  think  they  may  take  the  liber- 
ty that  suits  their  inclinations,  but  like  other  of 
those  "little  things,"  there  is  a  principle  involved 
in  it,  the  disregard  of  which  spreads  or  strengthens 
erroneous  views,  and  prepares  the  way  for  other 
departures  from  the  testimonies  and  requircaients 
of  the  gospel;  we  should  therefore  rejoice  to  see 
this  modern  innovation  abandoned. 


?le,  give  any  intimation  that  they  considered 
ay  of  the  week  more  holy  than  another,  or 
worship  was  more  acceptably  performed  on 
ae  day  than  on  another;  and  therefore  that 
lea  of  attaching  the  same  sanctity  to  the  day 
ally  called  the  Sabbath  by  professing  chris- 
as  was  attached  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  is 
ror,  and  delusive.  But  while  avoiding  the 
stitious  notions  respecting  the  sanctity  of 
'irst  day  of  the  week  generally  entertained, 
ds  have  ever  been  careful  to  observe  that 
3  one  for  rest  for  both  man  and  beast,  and 
uitable  time  to  assemble  together  for  public 
ip  of  the  Almighty,  as  well  as  for  retirement, 
3us  reading  and  reflection, 
sir  views  on  this  subject  were  thus  set  forth 
liladelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1834. 
ts  we  do  not  find  any  ground  in  Scripture 
,  we  cannot  be  so  superstitious  as  to  believe 
lither  the  Jewish  sabbath  now  continues,  or 
he  first  day  of  the  week  is  the  antitype  there- 
the  true  christian  Sabbath  ;  which  we  be- 
has  a  more  spiritual  sense  and  signification  ; 
lierefore  we  know  no  moral  obligation,  by  the 
i  commandment  or  elsewhere,  to  keep  the 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  23d  states,  that 
the  negotiations  by  the  United  States  Minister,  George 
Bancroft,  on  the  subject  of  naturalization  of  Germans  in 
America,  &c,  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  North  German  Government  agrees  to  recognize  and 
accord  all  the  rights  and  exemption  from  military  duty, 
&c,  of  native  born  Americans,  to  Germans  naturalized, 
according  to  law,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  after 
they  have  spent  five  years  in  this  country.  The  govern- 
ment proposes  to  establish  at  the  different  ports  of  Ger- 
many, boards  of  officers,  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  vessels  bound  to  America,  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  passengers. 

The  Independence  Beige,  of  the  22d,  notices  the  general 
feeling  of  approaching  war  which  prevails,  saying  the 
vast  military  preparations  which  are  now  going  on  in 
all  parts  of  France,  are  of  a  character  and  on  a  scale 
which  lead  to  the  conviction  that  they  are  designed  to 
meet  other  purposes  than  national  defence. 

The  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  newspaper  press  is 
still  under  discussion  in  the  French  Corps  Legislatiff. 
An  amendment  allowing  free  publication  of  summaries 
of  the  legislative  debates,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  155 
to  61.  An  amendment  permitting  the  free  admission  of 
foreign  papers,  and  the  unrestricted  sales  of  French 
journals,  was  also  rejected.  La  France  asserts  that  the 
Italian  Minister,  Nigra,  has  pledged  Italy  to  the  faithful 


observance  of  the  Convention  with  France  respecting 
Rome  ;  and  also  to  the  payment  of  her  share  of  the  debt 
of  the  former  States  of  the  Church  which  have  been  an- 
nexed to  Italy. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  from  the  Home  Office, 
Vienna,  warning  the  priests  against  fomenting  discon- 
tent among  their  congregations. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  21st,  D'Israeli  gave 
an  explicit  denial  to  the  report  that  the  expenditures  of 
the  Abyssinian  expedition  already  exceed  the  estimate 
laid  before  the  House  at  the  last  session.  Lord  Stanley 
made  an  explanation  regarding  Mexico.  Diplomatic  re- 
lations had  been  suspended  for  the  reason  that  for  some 
months  past  the  Mexican  government  has  declined  all 
intercourse  with  those  Powers  which  recognized  Maxi- 
milian's government.  The  operations  of  the  new  postal 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have 
been  temporarily  suspended  in  order  to  enable  both 
governments  to  revise  certain  points  mutually  over- 
looked. Advices  to  the  first  of  this  year,  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  English  captives  in  Abyssinia.  At  that 
time  they  were  all  safe  and  well.  Advices  from  Cape 
Town,  Africa,  state  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Natal 
have  decided  the  question,  touching  the  matter  of  the 
church  property,  in  favor  of  Bishop  Colenso.  The 
weekly  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  show  a  large  loss 
of  bullion.  The  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  Ireland  has  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Sullivan,  who  was  recently  convicted  in  Dublin 
for  publishing  seditious  libels,  has  been  sentenced  to  six 
month's  imprisonment.  Pi(;ot.  the  editor  of  a  Dublin 
newspaper,  convicted  of  a  similar  offence,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  twelve  month's  imprisonment.  Both  prisoners 
will  be  required  to  furnish  security  for  good  behavior 
when  their  imprisomment  terminates. 

The  politioal  agitation  in  Portugal  continues.  The 
new  government  is  very  unpopular,  and  tumults  are  re- 
ported in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Private  dispatches  from  Brazil  say  that  a  general  con- 
scription has  been  ordered,  to  provide  reinforcements 
for  the  army. 

The  revolt  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  has  become  more  seri- 
ous, and  more  troops  have  been  sent  to  General  Corona. 
The  rebels  number  2500,  and  are  within  twenty  miles  of 
Mazatlan,  where  Corona  is  in  command  of  the  national 
forces.  Advices  from  Yucatan  state  that  the  rebels  still 
occupied  several  places,  having  1800  troops,  and  they 
are  expected  to  make  a  desperate  resistance.  Romero, 
Minister  of  Finance,  is  engaged  in  organizing  the  finan- 
ces. The  debt  to  the  FreKch  nation  will  be  compro- 
mised, and  Mexico  will  not  recognize  the  intervention 
of  France.  The  government  will  send  a  minister  to 
Italy. 

On  the  24th  inst.  Earls  Russell  and  Grey  spoke  at 
length  in  the  House  of  Lords,  advocating  reform  in  Ire- 
land, in  both  church  and  State.  They  were  opposed  by 
Earl  Hardwicke  and  others. 

London,  2d  mo.  24th. — Consols,  93  a  93 J.  U.  S. 
5-20's,  ifl-f.  Liverpool,  24th. — Middling  uplands  cotton 
9|rf. ;  Orleans  IQd.  Breadstuffs  quiet  and  prices  un- 
changed. 

United  States. —  Congress. — After  full  discussion  of 
the  case  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  21,  decided  that 
Philip  F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  should  not  be  admitted 
to  a  seat  in  that  body.  The  Senate  passed  the  House 
bill  to  provide  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  military 
forces,  and  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolu- 
tion appropriating  $50,000  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  relief  of  the  personal  wants  or  for  the 
return  to  this  country  of  American  citizens,  destitute  of 
means,  who  have  been  or  may  be  imprisoned  in  foreign 
countries  without  just  cause.  The  bill  granting  a  pen- 
sion of  $8  per  month  to  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1312 
caused  considerate  discussion,  but  was  finally  passed. 
On  the  21st  inst.  the  House  received  a  communication 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  inclosing  a  note  from  the  Pre- 
sident, removing  him  and  appointing  Lorenzo  Thomas, 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  After  some  discussion  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Reconstruction  Committee. 
On  the  22d  that  committee  reported  a  resolution  "  That 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  be  im- 
peached of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  A  warm 
and  earnest  debate  ensued,  it  being  contended  on  one 
side  that  the  President  by  his  action  in  removing  the 
Secretary  of  War  against  the  declared  judgment  of  the 
Senate,  had  deliberately,  defiantly  and  criminally,  vio- 
lated the  Constitution,  his  oath  ot  office,  and  the  statutes 
of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended 
that  there  was  no  well  founded  charge  of  official  mis- 
conduct against  the  President,  only  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  him  and  Congress  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Tenure  of  Office  law.  The  President  had 
only  taken  the  proper  means  to  obtain  a  decision  from 
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the  judicial  tribunals  in  regard  to  the  law  in  question. 
The  debate  was  resumed  on  the  24th  inst.,  and  was 
participated  in  by  many  of  the  Representatives,  after 
which  the  resolution  for  the  President's  impeachment 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  126  to  47,  and  a  committee  of 
two  were  appointed  to  notify  the  Senate,  and  another  of 
seven  members  to  prepare  the  articles  of  impeachment. 

The  President  and  the  Senate— On  the  24th,  President 
Johnson  nominated  to  the  Senate  Thomas  Ewing,  of 
Ohio,  to  be  Secretary  of  War  in  place  of  E.  M.  Stanton, 
removed.  He  also  sent  to  the  Senate  a  message  arguing 
and  insisting  that  he  not  only  had  the  right  under  the 
Constitution  and  Tenure  of  Office  bill  to  remove  Stanton, 
but  also  to  appoint  a  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  The 
President  says'  he  has  been  advised  by  every  member  of 
his  Cabinet  that  the  Tenure  of  Office  act  is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  therefore  void,  and  closes  with  the  avowal 
"  If  I  had  been  fully  advised  when  I  removed  Mr.  Stanton 
that  in  thus  defending  the  trust  committed  to  my  hands 
my  own  removal  was  sure  to  follow,  I  could  not  have 
hesitated." 

The  Secretary  of  War—  On  the  22d  inst.,  Edwin  ftl. 
Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  obtained  the  arrest  of 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  succeed  him  in  the  office,  on  the  charge  that 
Thomas  had  unlawfully  accepted  the  appointment,  and 
attempted  to  hold  and  exercise  the  duties  appertaining 
to  it  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  regulating  the 
tenure  of  civil  offices.  Thomas  was  released  on  giving 
bail  to  appear  on  the  26th  before  Chief  Justice  Cartier, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District.  Secretary  Stan- 
ton remained  at  the  office  of  the  War  Department  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  Thomas. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  269.  Of  consump- 
tion, 46  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  29.  The  expense 
of  street  lamps  and  lighting  during  the  year  1867, 
amounted  to  $416,654.  The  number  of  public  lamps  is 
7840. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  have 
passed  resolutions  withdrawing  the  consent  of  the  State 
to  the  constitutional  amendment,  art.  14. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
during  the  year  1867,  amounted  to  $16,340,156,  and  the 
expenses  to  $12,080,300,  leaving  the  nett  earnings  for 
the  year  $4,259,856.  The  chief  income  was  from  mer- 
chandize freights,  $11,832,300,  from  passengers,  $3,- 
431,508;  the  whole  number  of  passengers  carried  was 
3,347,466,  and  the  average  distance  travelled  by  each 
was  37.77-100  miles. 

Reports  from  the  States  recently  in  rebellion,  show  a 
condition  of  very  general  poverty  and  depression.  Real 
estate  in  many  places  has  but  little  value.  At  a  sale  in 
Dines  county,  Ga.,  recently,  a  handsome  village  residence 
with  ten  acres  of  land,  sold  for  $60,  and  a  plantation  of 
700  acres  was  sold  for  $184. 

The  Holly  Springs  (Mississippi)  Reporter  says  that 
valuable  tracts  of  improved  lands  have  been  sold  in  that 
neighborhood  recently,  by  the  sheriffof  Marshall  county, 
at  from  sixty  cents  to  $1.25  per  acre.  Many  fine  farms 
have  been  sold  at  private  sale  for  two  or  three  dollars 
per  acre,  and  tracts  of  land  which,  before  the  war, 
would  have  sold  for  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  acre, 
cannot  now  be  sold  for  enough  to  pay  the  taxes. 

The  Florida  Convention  followed  the  advice  of  Gen. 
Meade,  reunited,  organized  anew,  and  expunged  the 
proceedings  of  the  separate  bodies.  The  other  conven- 
tions continue  in  session.  Senator  Wilson  has  intro- 
duced a  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Alabama  into 
the  Union  as  follows  :  "  Resolved,  That  the  constitution 
of  Alabama  is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  conformity  with 
an  act  to  procure  more  efficient  governments  for  rebel 
States,  and  said  constitution  is  hereby  approved ;  and 
whenever  the  Slate  legislature  elected  under  said  con- 
stitution shall  ratify  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  said  State  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  representation  in  Congress  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  24th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  ranged 
from  142  to  144,  closing  at  142£.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881, 
lllf  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  107|  ;  ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents, 
105£.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8.95  a  $9.55;  shipping 
Ohio,  $10.05  a  $10.65  ;  St.  Louis,  extra,  $12.20  a  $14.75. 
No.  1  spring  wheat,  $2.51  a  $2.58;  white  California, 
$3.21.  Western  oats,  84  ct3.  Western  rye,  $1.91. 
Western  corn,  new,  $1.24;  old,  $1.28.  Middling  cotton, 
Tl\  a  23  cts. ;  Orleans,  23J  a  24  cts.  Philadelphia. — 
Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.50;  extra,  family,  and  fancy 
brands,  $9  a  $15.  Prime  red  wheat,  $2.40  a  $2.55. 
Rye,  $1.70  a  $1.72.  Yellow  corn,  $1.18  a  $1.20.  Oats, 
78  a  80  cts  Clover-seed,  $7.50  a  $8.25.  Timothy, 
$2.75  a  $3.  Flaxseed,  $2.8u  a  $2.85.  The  arrivals  and 
sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  were 
light,  reaching  only  1200  head.  Extra  sold  at  10J  a  11  \ 


cts. ;  fair  to  good,  9  a  10  cts.,  and  common  6  a  8  cts.  per 
lb.  gross.  Hogs  were  in  demand,  and  3800  sold  at  $12 
a  $13  per  100  lbs.  net.  Sales  of  8000  sheep  at  6  a  7£  cts. 
per  lb.  gross.  Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $2.03 ; 
No.  2,  $1.98.  No.  1  corn,  86£  cts.  Oats,  56£  cts.  St. 
Louis. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $2.15;  prime  winter  do., 
$2.50  a  $2.55.  Corn,  81  a  87  cts.  Barley,  $2.55  a 
$2.60.  Rye,  $1.70  a  $1.75  Cincinnati. — No.  1  red 
wheat,  $2.50.  Corn,  82  cts.  Oats,  66  a  67  cts.  Barley, 
.25.    Rye,  $1.50. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  A.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  Io.,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol. 
41,  and  for  J.  Oliphant,  $4.50,  vols.  41  and  42,  and  S. 
Fawcett,  $1,  to  No.  36,  vol.  40. 

Received  from  Mary  C.  Cope  and  pupils,  Salem,  O.,  $5, 
and  from  four  Friends  of  Sandy  Spring,  O.,  per  Barton 
Dean,  $16,  for  the  Freedmen. 


WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 
In  consequence  of  the  sudden  decease  of  our  late 
valued  Friend,  Dubrc  Knight,  who  has  for  many  years 
acceptably  filled  the  station  of  Superintendent  of  West- 
town  Boarding  School;  and  the  desire  of  the  Matron  to 
be  released  at  the  end  of  the  present  session,  Friends  are 
wanted  for  the  stations  of  Superintendent  and  Matron. 

Those  who  may  feel  themselves  religiously  drawn  to 
engage  in  these  services  are  requested  to  make  early 
application  to  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz  : 

Elizabeth  Peirsou,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Hannah  A.  Warner,  do. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 
Samuel  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Phila. 
Philada.,  2d  month,  1868. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher  of  the 
Boys'  School  under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  of  the 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Town  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 

Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Garden  St. 

David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 

William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted  a  Teacher  for  the  Second  Department  of  the 
Girls'  School — one  qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Gram 
mar,  Natural  Philosophy,  &c,  to  enter  on  her  duties  at 
the  opening  of  the  Summer  Session. 
Apply  to  either  of  the  undernamed. 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  No.  316  S.  Fourth  St.,  Phila. 
»      Martha  D.  Allen,  No.  528  Pine  St.,  Phila. 
Susan  E.  Lippincott,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  super 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the  care 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and  Im- 
provement of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Catta 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  their 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phila. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician  andSuperintendent, --Joshua  H.Worthing 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street, Phila' 
delphia,  or  to  any  othm-  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  this  city, 
Joseph  Elkinton,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  In  early 
life  he  was  brought  under  religious  concern  and  made 
willing,  through  many  humbling  baptisms,  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  disposal  of  Him  who  had  mercifully  visited 
him.  About  the  time  be  became  of  age  he  believed  it 
required  of  him  to  offer  his  services  to  the  committee  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  gradual  civilization 
and  improvement  of  the  Indians,  to  assist  in  that  im 
portant  and  interesting  work.  The  committee  uniting 
with  his  concern,  encouraged  him  to  engage  in  it,  and 


made  way  for  him  to  carry  it  out.  He  accordingly 
the  year  1816,  became  a  resident  at  Friend's  establi 
ment  at  Tunessassa,  where  he  spent  about  16  yean 
instructing  the  children  of  the  Indians,  and  laboring 
the  way  opened  for  it,  with  their  parents  and  others, 
order  to  render  himself  more  useful  in  the  work  he  1 
undertaken,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Seneca  1 
guage,  which  enabled  him  to  converse  with  the  natH 
and  afforded  him  important  facilities  for  imparting 
struction  to  his  pupils.  His  early  labors  were  atten 
with  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  and  it 
quired  very  judicious  management  to  overcome 
prejudices  which  at  that  time  prevailed  among  the 
dians  against  literary  education  of  any  kind.  It  was 
religious  concern  to  lead  his  pupils,  as  they  acquired 
English  language,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Sc 
tures,  and  the  New  Testament  was  read  to  them  da 
By  persevering  in  the  course  he  felt  it  right  to  p 
sue,  and  evidencing  in  his  intercourse  with  the  pe( 
that  he  had  no  other  object  than  their  best  well 
he  obtained  great  influence  over  them,  and 
manifested  their  love  and  respect  for  him  in  vari 
-ys.  His  affectionate  earnest  exhortations  to  tj 
to  rely  upon  the  help  of  the  "  Good  Spirit,"  and 
come  thereby  good  men  and  women,  are  remembi 
by  many  of  the  present  generation,  and  his  efforts  to 
duce  them  to  be  industrious,  and  clear  up  and  culti1 
their  lands,  had  a  very  useful  effect,  and  much  impn 
ment  in  their  condition  was  the  result.  After  bis  rel 
to  the  city  he  entered  into  business,  but  his  love  and 
terest  for  his  "red  brethren"  continued  unabated, 
his  efforts,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  for  their  1 
and  advancement,  were  very  valuable,  continuing  u 
within  a  short  period  of  his  decease.  He  lived  to 
those  he  had  instructed  in  childhood,  become  the  e 
prominent  and  useful  of  their  fribe,  and  they  and  oti 
freely  and  gratefully  acknowledged  their  gratitude 
indebtedness  to  him  for  his  early  care  and  attentio 
them.  He  was  a  valuable  elder  and  overseer  of 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for 
Southern  District,  and  was  concerned  to  manifes 
his  daily  walk  and  conversation,  his  love  for  ourjl 
ligious  principles  and  testimonies.  He  felt  a  warn  j. 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  the  youth,  and  in  their  bi 
educated  consistently  with  our  religious  profess! 
and  was  often  engaged  to  encourage  those  upon  W;1 
this  duty  devolved,  to  be  faithful  in  the  performanej 
it.  On  several  occasions  he  accompanied  minister; 
religious  visits,  both  in  this  and  other  yearly  meetii 
to  whom,  as  well  as  others,  he  was  a  kind,  sympathi 
friend  and  helper,  often  being  enabled  to  speak  a  v 
in  season  for  their  comfort  and  encouragement.  Thrc 
watchfulness  and  obedience  to  his  heavenly  Guid< 
was  favored  with  true  discernment  and  sound  judgi 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  in  which  he  will  be  n 
missed.  Survivors  6hould  be  incited  and  encour; 
by  his  humble,  upright,  consistent  example,  to  ende 
to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing 
that  their  end  like  his  may  leave  an  undoubted  as 
ance  of  receiving  the  welcome  salulation,  "  Well 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

 ,  at  her  residence  near  Flushing,  Ohio,  on 

30th  of  the  7th  month,  1867,  Sarah  Packer,  wido 
the  late  Abraham  Packer,  in  the  72d  year  of  her 
The  deceased  was  a  woman  of  exemplary  life  and 
versation,  being  concerned  for  the  upholding  of 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  as  hel( 
Friends,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth.  She  was 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  for  a  number  of  the  1 
years  of  hgr  life,  filled  acceptably  the  station  of  ove 
in  the  meeting  to  which  she  belonged.  Her  last  il 
was  of  about  two  weeks  duration  ;  and  although  r 
of  the  time  she  endured  great  bodily  suffering,  ye 
mind  was  preserved  in  calmness,  trusting  in  Hi: 
whom  she  had  believed  ;  and  from  expressions  frequ 
uttered,  it  appeared  that  she  saw  nothing  in  her 
She  was  often  fervently  engaged  in  audible  supplica 
not  only  for  herself,  but  for  those  who  were  around 
The  loss  of  this  dear  Friend,  not  only  to  her  bere 
children  but  to  the  meeting  of  which  she  was  a  met  | 
though  great,  we  reverently  believe,  is  her  eternal  ' 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  29th  of  12th  month,  i7|, 

aged  78  years,  Mary  Randolph1,  widow  of  Ed  ifd 
Randolph,  Jr.,  and  a  member  of  the  Western  Di iP 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  careful  from  her  early  ;; 
to  be  found  faithful  to  the  measure  of  light  grant  |t 
her,  and  realized,  we  trust,  in  her  earnest  life  and 
quil  death,  the  value  of  the  apostolic  admonition, 
them  that  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God,  co  u' 
the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  Him  in  well-doing,  as  V> 
a  faithful  Creator." 

~  WLLIAkTh.  PILE"  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Earnest  Appeal  to  the  Members  of  our  Society 
by  one  not  a  Member. 

(Concluded  from  page  210.) 

'emit  me  also  to  suppose  the  case  yet  further, 
mch  an  one  as  this,  warmed  with  affectionate 
em  for  the  memory  of  the  just,  grateful  for 
binding  up  of  many  wounds,  the  strengthen- 
of  much  weakness — and  in  humility,  hoping 
the  guiding  into  much  good,  from  the  faith- 
precious,  and  sincere  example  of  your  prede- 
lors — if  such  an  one  as  this,  I  say,  should  turn 
nquiring  look  upon  you  as  their  descendants 
proper  representatives ;  does  he  find  you 
oring  their  memory,  not  merely  by  an  outward 
erence  to  visible  distinctions,  but  by  that  in- 
d,  spiritual,  and  vital  separation  from  all  evil, 
t  holy  scorn  of  a  vain,  proud,  covetous,  money- 
ing,  worldly  spirit,  which  marked  them  as  a 
pie  whom  God  had  set  apart  for  himself? 
Relieve  me  it  is  no  light  or  superficial  feeling 
t  prompts  me  to  submit  these  queries  to  your 
sideration  ;  for  if  he  that  converteth  a  sinner 
n  the  error  of  his  ways,  does  a  great  and  faith- 
service  to  the  Lord ;  he  that  in  any  wise  casts 
•umbling-block  in  a  brother's  way,  hath  need 
>ause  in  time,  and  see  that  he  discover  and  re- 
re  it. 

.  say  nob  that  such  is  your  case — I  only  say, 
t  considering-  how  great  and  glorious,  in  re- 
ct  to  the  work  of  God,  were  the  services  and 
mple  of  your  predecessors;  how  influential  and 
>ortant  their  ministrations  in  life  and  rjower, 
I  especially  in  preaching  that  wherein  alone  life 
1  power  consists,  or  can  ever  be  found ;  even  in 
abiding  acquaintance  with  "  the  true  light 
ich  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
world," — it  behoves  you  to  see  that  the  talent 
rusted  to  you,  is  not  "  laid  up  in  a  napkin" — 
ther  that  you  dig  in  the  earth  after  the  gold 
t  perisheth,  and  thereby  hide  your  Lord's 
ney. 

)ne  word  of  affectionate  and  humble  suggestion 
remains  upon  my  spirit,  to  offer  to  the  single- 
)ded  and  upright  among  you,  of  whom  I  doubt 
but  there  are  many.  Dear  friends,  and  hon- 
ble  descendants  of  those  who  "  have  been 
corers  of  many,  and  of  myself  also,"  suffer 
word  of  exhortation,  upon  a  point  wherein  it 
ms  to  me  you  are  in  some  danger ;  especially 
l  who,  in  early  life,  are  called  to  minister  in 
y  things.    It  is  that  of  mixing  up  the  pure, 
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distinct,  interior  principle  of  faith  in  the  <jift  of 
God,  as  an  invisible  and  spiritual  thing,  only  to 
be  known,  apprehended,  believed  in,  felt,  and 
obeyed,  by  the  inward  senses  of  the  new  born 
creature — I  say,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  you  occa- 
sionally mix  and  confound  this  precious,  living 
thing,  with  the  notional,  historical  knowledge, 
which  is  to  be  picked  up  from  the  letter  that  de- 
scribes it.  If  such  be  the  case,  you  can  never 
hope,  whilst  it  continues,  to  meet  with  full  accept- 
ance at  your  Master's  hands.  He  will  have  no 
clipping  and  paring  down  of  his  message.  No 
trimming  to  suit  the  religious  taste  of  the  times. 
Remember  that  it  was  the  marked  distinction  of 
the  mystery  from  the  history,  and  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  to 
mere  words  and  doctrines  about  it,  which  formed 
the  whole  of  the  Christianity  preached  by  the 
primitive  Friends;  as,  in  point  of  fact,  it  forms 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter;  just  as  the  living 
man,  and  not  his  picture,  forms  the  reality  of  his 
existence. 

You  must  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  deluded 
with  an  idea  that  you  are  liviog  in  better  times, 
as  to  religion,  than  your  forefathers ;  and  that  the 
apostasy  of  which  they  spoke  so  frequently,  and 
so  forcibly,  exists  no  longer;  for  assuredly,  it 
exists  in  far  greater  strength  of  life  than  ever. 
In  their  times  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  be  re- 
ligious;  knowledge  was  more  circumscribed; 
whilst  the  want  of  toleration  in  those  who  were 
at  the  helm  of  affairs,  subjecting  conscientious 
persons  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  severe  persecution, 
dissent  to  the  authorized  and  national  mode  of 
worship,  was  then  generally  the  result  of  deep 
conviction.  But  it  is  not  so  now — "  Many  run  to 
and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased ;"  but  with 
respect  to  that  religion  which  your  ancestors 
preached  and  lived,  and  by  the  strength  of  which 
they  were  more  than  conquerors  over  all  their  foes 
both  inward  and  outward — where  is  it  to  be  found? 
With  most  other  religious  professors  beside  your- 
selves, it  has  always  been,  as  truth  commonly  is, 
a  despised  and  rejected  thing.  So  clearly  does 
all  experience  confirm  the  disaffection  of  mankind 
for  truth,  that  we  might  well  doubt  the  value  of 
those  religious  principles,  that  met  with  no  op- 
posers. 

Take  heed,  then,  dear  friends,  that  you  slide 
not  insensibly  into  the  religion  of  the  day.  Be- 
ware of  outwardness  in  your  ministrations.  All 
the  world  are  now  worshipping  in  the  outward 
court;  but  your  profession  calls  upon  you  to 
measure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and 
them  that  worship  within." 

"  But  the  court  that  is  without  the  temple, 
leave  out,  and  measure  it  not ;  for  it  is  given  unto 
the  Gentiles."  (Rev.  xi.  1,  2.)  With  them  let  it 
remain,  and  "  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  ;"  but 
come  ye  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  to  fight 
his  battles. 

Oh  there  is  much  for  you  to  do,  and  much  for 
every  honest-hearted  man  and  woman  in  the  land 
to  do;  and  that,  not  by  attacking  the  enemy  only 
in  his  open  and  visible  camp  of  vice  and  abomina- 
tion ;  for  these  are  not  now  his  most  important 
strongholds.    When  there,  wo  see  and  know  what 
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he  is  about;  but  he  now  sits  enthroned  where  we 
neither  see  nor  suspect  his  presence;  and  our  eye 
must  be  opened  of  the  Lord,  and  our  arm  strength- 
ened to  resist  him  with  a  double  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  holiness  and  power,  if  we  hope  to  con- 
quer him  now.  In  a  word,  he  has  clothed  him- 
self with  the  mantle  of  religion.  He  has  laid 
aside  for  a  while  the  character  of  "  the  roaring 
lion  going  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour;" 
for  he  has  found  out  something  in  these  intellec- 
tual times,  which  better  answers  his  purpose. 
Satan  is  now  the  theologist. 

Every  thing  favors  his  assumption  of  this  char- 
acter. There  is  no  fiery  ordeal  of  persecution  to 
try  the  power  of  the  spirits  that  are  "  up  and 
doing."  And  where  is  the  appointed  and  proper 
antagonist  of  the  serpent  ?  Where  is  the  living 
spirit  of  the  living  God  ?  Where  is  he  who,  in 
Elijah  of  old,  troubled  the  false  Israel,  and  who 
separated  between  the  worshippers  of  Baal  and  of 
God?  Alas  !  must-it  not  be  said  that  "  Ephraim 
hath  mixed  himself  with  the  people  ?"  Is  not 
the  pleasant  plant  of  the  Lord  crushed  under  the 
heavy  weight  of  lifeless  words  and  barren  doc- 
trines? Is  not  the  deliverer  silenced,  and  the 
usurper,  who  has  assumed  his  likeness  and  stolen 
his  sayings,  set  above  him  ?  Is  there  not,  with 
much  variation  in  the  description  of  it,  yet  virtu- 
ally but  one  way,  and  one  faith,  and  that  a  letter- 
learned  and  an  outside  faith  ?  And  is  it  not  the 
work  of  the  deceiver  to  keep  it  on  the  outside  and 
to  imprison  it  in  the  letter?  Ah  !  doubt  it  not. 
Doubt  not  but  he  (this  subtle  theologian)  will 
furnish  a  religion  for  the  religious  world ;  doubt 
not,  but  he  will  supply  them  with  a  plentiful  store 
of  external  doctrine — an  abundant  flow  of  letter- 
learning;  and  au  amplification  of  manuals  of  head 
divinity. 

It  is  his  day — his  triumphant  day — though  the 
darkest  hour  of  midnight  upon  the  true  church  of 
God;  which  sits,  indeed,  "like  a  pelican  in  the 
wilderness,  or  like  the  lonely  sparrow  on  the  house- 
top," mourning  for  her  beloved. 

What  doth  that  desolate  widow  see  in  all  the 
pomp  and  paraphernalia  of  these  imposing  times? 
What  doth  she  hear  in  the  din,  and  bustle,  and 
talk  about  moral  improvement  ?  What  doth  sho 
feel,  when  the  way  to  the  kingdom  is  made  like 
the  highways  in  the  natural  world,  of  such  rail- 
road facility,  that  a  man  may  hear,  and  read,  and 
talk  himself  into  it,  at  pleasure  ? 

Oh,  doth  she  not  say  in  the  spirits  of  the  faith- 
ful, "  How  is  the  gold  become  dim  !  how  is  the  most 
fine  gold  changed  !  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary 
are  poured  out  in  the  top  of  every  street?"  And 
oh,  especially  to  you,  ye  children  of  "  her  Naza- 
rites,"  who  were  "  purer  than  snow — whiter  than 
milk — and  whose  polishing  was  of  sapphires" — 
doth  she  not  cry,  "  Awake — awake — shake  your- 
selves from  the  dust, — loose  yourselves  from  the 
bands  of  your  neck,  yc  captive  children  of  Zion  ?" 

Doth  she  not  say,  "  Stand  up  and  plead  my 
cause  !  be  valiant  for  the  truth  upon  the  earth  ?" 
Doth  she  not  remind  you  that  a  cross  is  to  borne 
— a  cross  that  gives  offence — even  the  cross  of 
boldly  testifying  to  the  light  within.  This  is  the 
stone  of  stumbling,  and  rock  of  offence.    Oh,  be- 
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ware  that  you  pass  it  not  by,  as  that  with  which 
you  have  nothing  to  do  !  The  faithful  minister 
of  truth  must  give  offence,  and  if  he  gives  it  not, 
he  cannot  give  the  truth  of  God.  "  If  I  yet 
pleased  men,"  says  Paul,  "  I  should  not  be  the 
servant  of  Chri.4."  (Gal.  i.  10.)  Beware  then 
that  you  suffer  not  the  subtle  serpent  to  beguile 
you  with  seducing  words,  as  though  your  ministry 
should  be  such  as  suits  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
Hearken  not  to  him,  when  he  fixes  upon  some 
roughness  in  the  shell,  and  so  would  cajole  you  to 
believe  there  was  no  soundness  in  the  fruit  your 
ancestors  brought  forth.  Rude  and  unpolished  as 
to  the  outward,  no  doubt,  many  of  them  were — 
but  all-glorious  within,  their  clothing  was  of 
wrought  gold  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  "  is  fairer 
than  the  children  of  men." 

Yes,  ye  departed  saints — ye  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect,  how  beautiful  to  the  enlightened 
eye  is  your  memorial  !  Ye  were  God's  building; 
and  of  that  edifice  which  the  Almighty  rears,  how 
truly  doth  one  amongst  you  (Isaac  Penington) 
thus  express  the  character  : 

"  Into  thy  holy  building,  0  God  !  into  thy 
heavenly  building,  into  the  spiritual  Jerusalem, 
which  thou  rearest  and  buildest  up  in  the  Spirit, 
no  unclean  or  defiled  thing  can  enter;  nor  is  there 
any  room  there  for  that  which  loves  and  makes  a 
lie!  Without,  indeed,  are  swine  and  dogs,  vul- 
turous eyes,  and  crooked  serpents,  who  make  a 
show  of  what  they  are  not,  and  lay  claim  to  that 
which  belongs  not  to  them.  But  within  are  the 
children — within  is  the  heavenly  birth,  even  the 
new  creation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  For  God  doth  not  strip  his  people,  and  gather 
them  out  of  the  spirit  of  this  world,  that  they 
should  be  empty  and  desolate  for  ever;  but  he 
gathers  them  into,  and  fills  them  with  his  own 
Spirit;  fills  them  with  light,  fills  them  with  life, 
fills  them  with  holiness,  fills  them  with  righteous- 
ness, fills  them  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing 
and  obeying  the  gospel  ! 

"And  in  this  Spirit  is  the  kingdom  known 
which  is  not  of  this  world — the  inward  kingdom 
— the  spiritual  kingdom — the  everlasting  king- 
dom !  where  the  everlasting  throne  is  near,  and 
the  everlasting  power  revealed  !  and  the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  his  !  and  other 
lords  do  not  reign,  but  their  horns  are  broken — 
and  the  horn  of  God's  Anointed  exalted,  who  sits 
ruling  as  king  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zion  !  and  they 
that  have  suffered  with  him,  and  gone  through 
great  tribulation,  do  reign  with  him — blessed  be 
his  name  for  ever  !  Amen  !" 

Such,  dear  friends,  was  the  testimony  of  one 
who  had  been  a  workman  in  the  raising  of  this 
holy  edifice — "a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed."  Oh  that  the  same  Holy  Spirit  which 
spoke  and  taught  in  him,  may  rest  upon  you  ;  and 
that  in  this  day  of  outwardness  of  observation — 
and  cry  of,  lo  here  !  and  lo  there  !  you  may  be 
found  faithful — giving  forth  that,  and  that  only 
which  you  have  received,  and  that  not  of  man, 
nor  by  any  of  the  natural  workings  of  your  own 
minds;  "  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  V> 

Third  day,  attended  the  week-day  meeting;  in 
which  preachers  and  hearers  were  recommended 
to  silence,  and  such  who  were  at  times  commis- 
sioned to  preach  the  gospel,  exhorted  not  to 
speak  before  they  witnessed  what  the  apostle  al- 
luded to,  when  he  says,  "Woe  is  unto  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel ;"  lest  they  should  commu- 
nicate to  others  what  was  designed  for  themselves. 
— John  Pemherton. 


"  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  to  increase  his 
riches,  shall  surely  come  to  want." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  extracts  from  "  Ancient  Cities 
and  Empires :  their  prophetic  doom  read  in  the 
light  of  history  and  modern  research,"  by  B.  H. 
Gillet,  are  offered  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend." 

EGYPT. 

The  Egyptians  are  perhaps  the  oldest  histori- 
cal people  in  the  world.  Egypt  was  a  kingdom 
a  thousand  years  before  Romulus  gathered  his 
robber  band  around  him,  and  built  the  mud  walls 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  oldest  parchment  in  the 
world  is  modern  to  the  date  of  the  Pyramids. 
Long  before  Greece  could  boast  of  her  famous 
orators  and  poets,  Herodotus  listened  to  the  tales 
of  Egyptian  priests,  recounting  to  him  long  lines 
of  kings,  and  pointing  to  national  monuments  and 
an  advanced  civilization  to  confirm  their  story. 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  scarcely  known,  even 
by  name,  when  Egypt  had  perfected  her  institu- 
tions and  attained  the  rank  of  a  well-established 
kingdom. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  date  of  her  origin.  A 
critical  examination  reduces  her  claims  to  anti- 
quity to  about  twenty-seven  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  The  lists  of"  her  kings  are  evidently,  in 
some  cases,  those  of  dynasties  that  ruled  at  the 
same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  and  fur- 
nish no  reliable  basis  of  calculation.  Her  early 
inhabitants  were  evidently  of  Asiatic  origin,  and 
belonged  to  the  Caucasian  stock.  They  still  re- 
tained traditions — as  of  the  unity  of  God — which 
indicated  their  near  relation  to  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  Noah.  In  this  respect  they  may  be 
compared  with  the  ancient  Persians,  in  behalf  of 
whom  the  same  claim  is  made.  How  long  a  time 
elapsed  before  these  traditions  gave  place  to  Egyp- 
tian idolatry,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  while  they 
progressed  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
arts,  they  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

At  an  early  period  they  became  eminent  in 
mechanical  skill,  and  made  some  marked  attain- 
ments in  scientific  discovery.  We  can  fix  no  exact 
dates,  but  long  before  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt, 
the  fame  of  their  knowledge  had  gone  abroad,  and 
the  description  of  Moses,  as  "  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  must  have  derived  its 
significance  from  their  superior  culture.  Some,  at 
least,  of  the  larger  pyramids  had  been  already 
erected.  Facing  exactly,  ae  these  did,  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  they  testify  to  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  as  well  as  the  mechanical  skill 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  hieroglyphics,  still  to  be 
traced  on  their  more  ancient  monuments,  indicate 
the  attainments  of  a  people  who  no  longer  were 
left  to  depend  on  tradition  alone.  While  we  study 
them  to-day,  we  seem  to  note  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  alphabet.  Pictured  objects  are  passing 
into  written  words.  The  first  letter  of  the  name 
of  each,  as  presented  in  painting  or  sculpture,  is 
the  letter  to  be  employed  in  spelling  out  the 
syllable  or  sentence.  Thus  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  literary  progress,  and  we  feel  that  the  light  of 
civilization  has  already  dawned  upon  the  valley  of 
the  Nile. 

It  is  a  strange  valley.  There  is  no  other  like  it 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  A  gigantic  furrow  has 
been  ploughed  from  the  mountains  of  Central 
Africa  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  through  this 
valley,  without  a  single  tributary  to  swell  its  cur- 
rent, and  along  lands  watered  only  by  dews  and 
the  annual  flood,  flows  the  stream  to  which  Egypt 
owes  all  its  fertility,  and  which  the  ancient  in- 
habitants worshipped  as  a  god.  On  either  side, 
with  hero  and  there  an  oasis,  extend  the  desert 
sands — a  better  protection  than  Chinese  walls. 
A  strange  productiveness,  an  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility, characterize  this  narrow  strip  of  land,  bor- 


dering on  the  stream,  and  flooded  yearly  by  i 
rising  waters.  For  loDg  centuries  from  the  dav 
of  history,  Egypt  had  been  the  granary  of  ^ 
neighboring  states.  Its  loamy  soil  was  well  adapt 1 
for  burned  or  unburned  brick.  Its  limestone  ai1 
sandstone  quarries,  lining  the  banks  of  the  Ni 
invited  the  attention  of  the  sculptor  and  buildi1 
Along  the  same  valley  were  to  be  found  the  hon; 
colored  alabaster,  porphyry  and  breccia.  A  pu1 
sky,  a  climate  warm  but  healthful,  a  dry  atmi1 
phere,  that  contributed  to  the  preservation  oft 
minutest  lines  of  sculptured  ornament,  added  I 
the  charms  of  this  sheltered  region,  and  foster1 
the  development  of  a  civilization  whose  mor' 
ments  have  been  the  wonder  of  all  subsequfi 
ages. 

The  pyramids,  massive,  stupendous,  built 
defy  the  waste  and  wear  of  centuries,  are  no  iol! 
propriate  type  of  the  old  Egyptian  art.  It 
no  mean  skill  that  quarried  the  large  masses! 
rock  that  compose  them,  transported  them  aor| 
the  Nile,  transferred  them  to  the  site  of  the  py 
mid,  and  lifted  them  into  their  place.  Nor  is  c 
wonder  diminished  when  we  consider  the  gii 
structures  themselves,  covering  from  four  to  ele\| 
acres  of  ground,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  fril 
four  to  seven  hundred  feet;  or  observe  how  tc| 
are  put  together,  with  a  precision  unsurpassed  i 
the  masonry  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

But  the  pyramid-age  was  familiar  with  other  a 
than  those  of  the  builder.   The  sculptured  ton1 
around  the  pyramids  of  Cheops  and  Chephren,  | 
well  as  elsewhere,  give  us  a  surprisingly  yii 
picture  of  ancient  Egyptian  life,  its  arts  and  trad  I 
its  offices  and  dignities,  its  occupations  and 
worship  of  the  gods  and  the  dead.    A  thousa 
years,  at  least,  before  the  silence  of  other  natit 
was  broken  by  a  single  distinct  voice — if  we  < 
cept  that  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures — which  I1 
reached  our  times,  the  Egyptian  artist  was  1 
gaged  in  embodying  in  forms  and  colors,  s 
extant,  the  employments,  the  learning,  the  n 
gious  ideas,  the  habits  and  the  customs  of  his  a 
The  monuments,  moreover,  are  in  many  ca 
fairly  clothed  with  inscriptions,  which  challe 
the  study  and  interpretation  of  modern  schol 
The  traveller  gazes  at  vast  buildings,  covered  o 
in  every  part  with  writings — the  very  lines  of 
cornice  and  the  spaces  between  the  sculptu 
being  crowded  with  hieroglyphics.    It  is  af 
every  inch  of  the  palaces,  churches,  and  pul 
buildings  of  a  great  city  were  written  over 
chiseled  lettering  in  stone,  in  which  the  facts; 
ideas  of  the  nation's  life — its  religion,  philosoj 
and  science — were  recorded. 

In  the  great  temple  of  Aboo-Simbel,  for  ■ 
stance,  is  the  medallion  picture  of  a  walled  to  , 
together  with  the  besieged  and  besiegers.  ' 
battlerscenes  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  also  I 
all  alive  with  strong  warriors,  flying  foes,  tramp  I 
victims  and  crowds  of  chariots.  On  the  tempi  |s 
Beit-El-Welle  we  see  the  ancient  Rameses  on  I 
throne,  while  the  wealth  of  conquered  Ethiopi  jj 
laid  as  tribute  at  his  feet.  Bags  of  gold,  elepba  f 
tusks,  leopard  skins,  and  other  forms  of  trop  jl 
wealth,  are  all  there.  The  battle-scene,  too!: 
pictured  history.  The  foe  are  hastening  on 
woman  cooking  under  a  tree  is  warned  by  her  li  | 
boy  that  the  conqueror  is  at  hand ;  a  woun  1 
chief  is  borne  off  by  his  soldiers,  while  the  k  1 
in  his  chariot  is  discharging  arrows  as  heflj. 
On  the  walls  of  the  old  palace  of  Ramose; 
Thebes  we  see  the  conqueror  driving  over  prost  I 
and  bound  captives,  while  men  are  falling  aro  1 
him  in  all  manner  of  desperate  attitudes.  1  e 
siege  and  river  scenes  are  curious.  We  sec  e 
scaling  ladder,  the  shields,  bridges,  fosses  jd 
towers.    Even  the  spear-heads  of  the  floundei  g 
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nx  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  rip- 
f  the  stream  through  which  they  struggle, 
sewhere  we  meet  with  more  peaceful  scenes, 
hilae  we  find  wisdom  speaking  through  sculp- 
emblems.    On  the  walls  of  its  temples 
ry  morsel  of  decoration  is  a  message  or  admo- 
i."    Here  is  the  lotus,  there  the  drooping 
here  the  ibis,  and  there  the  wild  duck  and 
:  here  the  symbols  of  purity  and  stability 
late,  and  there  those  of  life  and  power.  At 
is,  as  well  as  at  Koum-Ombos,  we  meet  with 
inished  paintings,  untouched  by  human  hand 
lore  than  two  thousand  years.    No  rain  has 
ed  them  out,  no  damp  has  molded  them.  It 
if  the  artist's  pencil  had  just  dropped  from 
land,  the  next  moment  to  be  resumed,  al- 
*h  that  hand  for  unknown  generations  may 
been  folded  in  mummy  cerements  in  some 
of  the  neighboring  hills, 
some  of  the  old  tombs  we  have  the  ancient 
itian  theology.  Thoughts  of  death,  judgment, 
irtality  and  retribution  are  pictured  there, 
life  of  the  departed  is  written  in  the  scenes 
d  on  the  walls  of  his  last  abode.    We  read 
rises  of  bis  life,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  earthly 
nes.    We  note  his  wealth,  his  rank,  his  em- 
nents.    We  can  study  every  article  of  dress, 
Y  instrument  of  music,  the  food  for  the  meals, 
urniture  of  the  dwelling.    We  have  before 
he  processes  of  agriculture,  the  ploughing, 
lowing  of  the  seed,  the  reaping  and  the  thresh- 
even  to  the  oxen  treading  out  the  grain, 
bes,  using  the  same  reed  which  was  to  be  em- 
ed  a  thousand  years  later  as  a  pen,  are  seen 
ig  an  inventory  of  the  rich  man's  estate,  and 
re  them  are  bags  of  grain  and  bags  of  gold, 
y  form  of  ornamental  and  useful  wealth,  from 
rings  to  goats  and  swine.    In  the  Tombs  of 
Queens  at  Thebes  we  find  ourselves  in  suites 
partments  that  seem  more  like  a  succession  of 
itiful  boudoirs  than  the  gloomy  domicils  of 
dead.  The  hardjstucco  of  the  walls  is  polished 
it  reflects  the  light  almost  like  a  mirror,  and 
overed  with  scenes  chastely  sculptured  and 
died  by  a  skilful  pencil,  with  colors  of  strange 
liancy,  as  fresh  as  if  just  from  the  artist's 

d.  Every  thing  seems  designed  to  chase  away 
thought  of  death.  Gazing  at  the  walls,  we 
the  dancers  entering  at  an  open  door.  They 

e,  with  light  step  and  Attic  grace,  to  a  feast 
er  than  a  funeral.  Amid  the  most  finished 
;ance  the  hostess  welcomes  her  guests.  The 
'tment  is  magnificently  adorned,  the  furniture 
)vered  with  costly  stuff. 

(To  bo  continued.} 

'he  expectation  of  many  was  outward,  who 
8  desirous  of  being  fed  with  words.  But  the 
i  saw  meet  to  disappoint  them  in  great  mea- 
and  they  were  exhorted  to  look  to  the  Lord 
to  depend  on  him. — Jno.  Pemberton. 

Witish  Agricultural  Returns  for  1867. — The 
istical  department  of  the  British  Board  of 
ie  had  just  issued  its  report  of  the  aggregate 
cultural  returns  for  Great  Britain  in  1867. 
this  report,  while  there  appears  to  have  been 
"atifying  increase  in  the  amount  of  land  de- 
d  to  some  species  of  grain  since  last  year, 
e  being  a  difference  in  favor  of  1867  of  20,- 
acres  in  corn  over  1866;  on  the  other  hand, 
e  is  a  dimiuutiou  in  the  area  devoted  to 
at  of  14,259  acres. 

he  number  of  cattle  has  iucreased  from  4,- 
,836  in  1866  to  4,996,960  in  1867. 
i  sheep  the  increase  has  been  still  greater, 
returns  for  the  present  year  being  28,990,- 
,  against  22,048,512  for  1806. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Jonrnal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  213.) 

"Fifth  mo.  8th,  1838.  *  *  *  The  abounding 
consolations  resulting  from  pure  obedience  maybe 
realized  by  those  who  know  their  natures  moulded 
into  the  true  gospel  spirit ;  who  can  rejoice,  even 
in  suffering,  that  'tis  for  His  name's  sake,  who 
declared,  His  followers  should  drink  of  the  same 
cup  he  drank  of,  and  be  baptized  with  His  bap- 
tism. These  can  pursue  their  course  steadily,  if 
mournfully,  under  the  firm  persuasion  that  here- 
after their  song  of  praise  should  be  to  Him,  who 
had  '  led  them  all  their  life  long  :'  who  had  brought 
them  through  many  tribulations,  aud  finally  settled 
them  in  the  abiding  habitations,  co-worshippers 
with  the  myriads  who  rest  not  day  nor  night,  as- 
cribing holy,  holy,  unto  the  Lord  God  and  to  the 
Lamb.  But  'tis  not  all  the  called  and  visited, 
that  are  numbered  among  the  chosen.  To  too 
many  the  '  cost'  seems  more  than  they  are  willing 
even  to  estimate ;  and  after  having  run  well  for  a 
time,  some  resting-place  seems  to  offer,  more  de- 
sirable than  pursuing  the  narrow  way  ;  and  after 
reasoning,  and  persuading  themselves,  religion 
requires  no  such  restrictions,  and  that,  having  as 
is  supposed,  subdued  their  inveterate  enemies, 
they  may  safely  rest  awhile  in  the  stature  attained; 
almost  induced  to  believe  that  the  good  work  will 
be  carried  forward,  while  a  little  more  of  the 
world's  liberty  may  be  safely  enjoyed.  I  do  be- 
lieve this  is  a  shoal,  whereon  many  have  made 
shipwreck ;  and  when  we  remember,  and  feel 
bitterly  and  provingly,  that  we  have  no  strength 
of  our  own  ;  that  we  are  every  moment  dependent, 
and  can  in  no  degree  direct  our  steps  aright,  there 
is  need  of  the  actual  possession  and  exercise  of 
living  faith,  lest  from  this  cause,  common  as  it  is 
to  us,  we  may  let  go  our  confidence  and  become 
outcasts.  I  was  struck  with  a  remark  in  thy  letter, 
which  I  think  indicated  more  of  the  operation  of 
this  faith,  than  perhaps  thy  humble  opinion  with 
regard  to  thyself  would  allow  thee  to  admit.  Thou 
says,  '  If  we  keep  our  places  in  all  humility,  we 
shall  be  carried  through  all,  in  a  manner  beyond 
our  comprehension.'  Certainly  'tis  all  true;  and 
let  us  endeavor  to  engraft  upon  this  conviction, 
the  operative  belief,  that  if  we  endeavor  to  submit 
ourselves,  and  strive  to  bring  every  erring  propen- 
sity into  obedience,  He  who  knoweth  our  frames, 
and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust,  will  in  his  own 
good  time  bring  about  our  deliverance,  'and  re- 
buke the  devourer.'  I  can  conceive  no  greater 
attainment  than  this  simple,  childlike  spirit.  This 
sitting  down  in  pure  resignation  at  the  feet  of  the 
dear  Master,  to  be  fed  or  suffer  patiently  as  he 
may  see  fit.  Here  our  idle  reasonings  are  silenced. 
We  do  not  want  to  ask,  why  am  I  thus  ?  Why  do 
I  feel  stripped,  and  desolate,  and  as  if  this  anxiety 
and  impatience  must  be  satisfied  ?  The  feverish 
excitement  lest  our  conduct  should  be  misunder- 
stood and  misinterpreted,  has  no  place  in  our 
bosoms.  We  resolve  all  into  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  All-wise  Disposer,  and  are  satisfied.  But 

why,  my  dear   ,  are  thy  forebodings  still  so 

much  intermingled  with  doubt  and  difficulty?  I 
might  answer  the  question,  I  have  no  doubt;  but 
yet  I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  cause  for  dis- 
couragement. '  He  who  is  mighty  hath  done  for 
thee  great  things  ;'  and  I  cannot  but  entertain  a 
strong  assurance  His  hand  is  yet  signally  witu 
thee,  and  that  He  will  yet  more  and  more  subdue 
in  thee,  all  things  unto  himself.  Thou  dost  not 
feel  thyself  resting  in  the  things  He  has  shown 
thee  His  controversy  is  against;  and  although  the 
tenacity  with  which  we  cling  to  old  things,  may 
cause  them  to  wear  out  heavily,  yet  let  us  endeavor 


in  humility  to  anticipate  the  period  when  we  can 
sing  of  mercy.  Little  can  any  one  anticipate  this 
warfare  between  flesh  and  spirit :  it  must  be  felt 
to  be  understood,  and  I  am  sometimes  induced  in 
my  darkest  moments  to  believe  there  must  be 
something  more  than  human  strength  at  hand  to 
support,  else  we  must  sink  under  the  contest. 

*  *  *  «  js  there  not  much  of  weariness  in- 
scribed on  every  page  of  existence  !  Oh  !  for  re- 
signation to  induce  the  requisite  degree  of  willing- 
ness to  suffer  all  that  is  needful,  that  we  prove 
not  as  vessels  marred  upon  the  wheel.  I  am  an 
enigma  to  myself,  and  often  conclude  I  am  al- 
together unfit  for  society  ;  my  feelings  and  inclina- 
tions in  no  small  degree  luring  me  to  solitude. 
There  is  one  fear  among  the  many  that  often 
presses  upon  me  heavily;  that  is,  lest  I  shall  fall 
very  very  far  short  of  the  attainments  Infinite 
Wisdom  has  allotted.  I  cannot  doubt  each  one 
has  their  station  assigned  them  in  His  family; 
and  it  must  be  an  awful  thing  to  fall  below  our 
measure,  and  lose  proportiouably  the  Divine  favor 
and  assistance.  There  are  dangeis  on  every  hand  : 
may  our  eye  be  single  to  our  Guide,  and  the  prize 
be  gained  at  last." 

No  date.  *  *  *  "Although  a  very  dear  friend 
may  feel  herself  bitterly  tried,  and  almost  ready 
to  sink  under  the  weight  of  accumulated  burdens, 
a  strong  Arm  is  underneath  for  her  support,  and 
will  in  due  time,  if  carefully  looked  to,  disarm 
those  rebellious  feelings  'according  to  the  work- 
ings of  that  power  whereby  He  is  able  to  subdue 
all  things  even  unto  Himself.'  Doubtless  the 
conflict  must  be  severe  and  agonizing  that  wears 
out  the  will  of  the  old  nature  :  our  rebellious  feel- 
ings rise  tumultuously  and  threaten  to  maintain 
their  hold  at  all  risks ;  but  the  assertion  remains 
true,  '  Our  Redeemer  is  strong ;  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
is  His  name;'  and  as  the  eye  is  kept  to  Him, 
however  in  weakness,  He  will  work  in  us  His  own 
pleasure  and  leduce  to  that  state  of  nothingness 
wherein  we  may  become  willing  to  sit  down  like 
children  to  receive  the  law  at  His  mouth.  Aro 
there  not  moments  wherein  we  could  rejoice  in 
this  reduction  of  self ;  this  happy  separation  from 
all  the  hindering  things  that  cross  our  path  ;  and 
together  with  the  discouragements  and  difficulties 
that  prove  us  almost  beyond  endurance,  and  too 
nearly  form  the  conclusion,  I  had  rather  die  than 
live.  But  when  a  degree  of  love  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  touches  and  works  upon  the  heart;  when 
we  are  favored  in  some  little  measure,  to  see  what 
he  has  done,  and  is  doing  for  us,  it  cannot  but 
induce  the  desire  to  walk  conformably  to  His  good 
pleasure,  and  manifest  ourselves  not  ungrateful 
recipients.  Did  not  my  own  stubbornness  teach 
another  lesson,  I  should  wonder  His  love  did  not 
act  upon  us  reciprocally,  and  that  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  count  anything  suffering,  progressively 
working  our  separation  from  sin  and  death.  Its 
operations  are  sometimes  to  me  causes  of  unceasing 
wonder;  and  when  I  contemplate  the  end  design- 
ed, and  reflect  upon  my  feeble  co-operation,  it 
does  not  lessen  the  astonishment  that  I  even  yet 
feci  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  and  a  treble  glim- 
mering of  faith  the  work  may  be  in  progress. 

"But  I  do  feel  solemnly  at  times  the  weight 
of  lost  time,  opportunities  neglected  ;  and  the  con- 
sequent result.  '  Life  is  short'  often  occurs  to 
me,  even  if  '  by  reason  of  streugth  it  be  four  score 
years;'  and  the  eternity  it  introduces  us  into,  who 
can  reflect  upon  unmoved.  What  matter  how  our 
life  is  passed  :  whether  marked  entirely  by  suffer- 
ing and  conflict,  if  it  but  bring  the  approving 
sentence  of  1  well  done.'  We  are  told  1  we  are  not 
our  own,'  and  if  we  can  but  become  subject,  can 
but  submit  our  wills  to  best  direction,  and  trust 
to  Him  for  all  the  rest,  we  shall  rely  upon  an 
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anchor,  all  the  storms  of  life  can  never  move. 
The  promise  was  to  Israel  of  old,  '  He  shall  not 
be  ashamed  nor  confounded,  world  without  end.' 

u  I  cannot  believe  anything  ever  was  required 
of  us  past  our  ability  to  perform  ;  let  us  engraft  it 
into  our  conviction  ;  seek  for  patience  to  bear  the 
allotted  portions;  for  faith  to  repel  the  shafts  of 
the  enemy ;  for  obedience  where  light  is  mani- 
fested;  and  leave  over-earefuluess  for  what  may 
come.  The  heart  may  be  tried  with  feeliDgs  which 
appear  too  like  open  rebellion  to  secret  pointings 
of  duty,  or  to  apprehended  preparation  for  future 
services  :  but  the  strength  to  subdue  these  comes 
not  of  ourselves.  This  may  be  a  permitted  bap- 
tism ;  and  let  us  remember  that  although  the  heart 
may  be  too  cold  and  desolate  to  breathe  one  peti- 
tion, we  have  no  cause  to  doubt  :  sighs  are  in- 
cense ;  and  ascend  acceptably  to  the  throne  of 
Divine  love  and  compassion.  Allow  me  to  urge 
this  upon  thee  in  near  sympathy  and  fellow-feel- 
ing." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Wonders  of  Telegraphing. — We  find  the  follow- 
ing in  a  recent  number  of  one  of  our  daily  news- 
papers. "  California  to  Ireland  and  back  in  two 
minutes." 

The  Journal  of  the  Telegraph  to-day  has  the 
following:  "At  an  early  hour  this  morning  the 
wires  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
from  San  Francisco  to  Plaister  Cove,  Cape  Breton, 
and  the  wires  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland 
and  London  Telegraph  Company  from  Plaister 
Cove  to  Hearts  Content,  were  connected,  and  a 
brisk  conversation  began  between  these  two  con- 
tinental extremes.  Compliments  were  then  passed 
between  San  Francisco  and  Valentia,  Ireland, 
when  the  latter  announced  that  a  message  was 
just  then  coming  from  London  direct.  This  was 
said  at  20  minutes  past  7  A.  M.,  Valentia  time,  Feb- 
ruary 1st.  At  21  minutes  7  A.  M.,  Valentia 
time,  the  London  message  was  started  from  Val- 
entia for  San  Francisco;  passed  through  New 
York  at  35  mintes  past  2  a.  M.,  New  York  time; 
was  received  in  San  Fraucisco  at  21  minutes  past 
11  P.  M.,  San  Francisco  time,  January  31st,  and 
was  at  once  acknowledged — the  whole  process 
occupying  two  minutes  actual  time,  and  the  dis- 
tance traversed  about  14,000  miles  ! 

"  Immediately  after  the  transmission  of  the  mes- 
sage referred  to,  the  operator  at  San  Francisco  sent 
an  eighty-word  message  to  Hearts  Content  in  three 
minutes,  which  the  operator  at  Hearts  Content 
repeated  back  in  two  minutes  and  fifty  second.0. 
Distance  about  5,000  miles." 


Selected. 


May  it  plcabe  Divine  goodness,  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  amongst  the  dear  youth,  who 
are  skilful  in  lamentation,  and  valiant  in  the 
most  glorious  cause.  There  is  occasion  for  it 
here  too,  for,  few  comparatively,  are  prepared  for 
the  Lord's  service,  for  want  of  co-operating  with 
his  power  in  the  heart.  My  soul  is  often  poured 
out,  as  it  were,  before  the  Most  High,  that  He 
may  be  pleased  to  visit  our  dear  children  with  a 
peculiar  sense  of  his  love,  well  knowing  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  be  preserved  in  a  state  termed  in- 
nocent, but,  that  if  any  are  brought  into  a  fitness 
to  glorify  Him  in  their  right  allotments  in  His 
church,  it  must  be  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire. — S.  L. 
Grubb. 

Blessed  is  he  that  cousidereth  the  poor :  the 
Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble.  The 
Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  lan- 
guishing: thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in  his 
sickness. 


Selected. 

LOWLY. 

"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  their's  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  Matt.  v.  3. 

Christ's  path  was  sad  and  lowly, 

But  yet  thou,  in  thy  pride, 
Wouldst  climb  the  highest  summit, 

And  on  the  height  abide  ! 
Wouldst  thou  to  heaven  arise? 

Thy  Lord  the  way  will  show  thee ; 
For  who  would  climb  these  skies, 

Must  first  with  Him  be  lowly. 

Lowly,  my  soul,  be  lowly, — 

Follow  the  paths  of  old  ; 
The  feather  riseth  lightly, 

But  never  so  the  gold  ! 
The  stream,  descending  fast, 

Has  gathered,  quietly,  slowly, — 
A  river  rolls  at  last, — 

Therefore,  my  soul,  be  lowly. 

Lowly,  my  eyes,  be  lowly. 

God,  from  his  throne  above, 
Looks  down  upon  the  humble 

In  kindness  and  in  love. 
Still,  as  I  rise,  I  shall 

Have  greater  depths  below  me, 
And  haughty  looks  must  fall, — ■ 

Therefore,  mine  eyes,  be  lowly. 

Lowly,  my  hands,  be  lowly  : 

Christ's  poor  around  us  dwell, 
Stoop  down  and  kindly  cherish 

The  flock  He  loves  so  well. 
Not  toiling  to  secure 

This  world's  fame  and  glory, 
Thy  Saviour  blessed  the  poor, 

Therefore,  my  hands,  be  lowly. 

Lowly,  my  heart,  be  lowly ; 

So  God  shall  dwell  with  thee  ; 
It  is  the  meek  and  patient 

Who  shall  exalted  be. 
Deep  in  the  valley  rest 

The  Spirit's  gifts  most  holy, 
And  they  who  seek  are  blest, — 

Therefore,  my  heart,  be  lowly. 

Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther. 


MY  SOUL,  'TIS  DAY. 

Up  now,  my  soul,  'tis  day  ! 

Lone  night  has  fled  away  ; 

How  soft  yon  eastern  blue, 
How  fresh  this  morning  dew  I 

All  things  around  are  bright, 
Come  sleep  thyself  in  light, 

Darkness  from  earth  has  gone, 
Wilt  thou  be  dark  alone? 

Peace  rests  on  yon  green  hill, 

Joy  sparkles  in  yon  rill ; 

Join  thou  earth's  song  of  love, 
That  pours  from  every  grove. 

Be  happy  in  thy  God; 

On  him  cast  every  load, 

To  him  bring  every  care, 
To  him  pour  out  thy  prayer. 

To  him  thy  morning  praise, 

With  joyful  spirit  raise, 

The  God  of  morn  and  even, 
The  light  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Rest  in  his  holy  love, 

Which  daily  from  above, 

Like  his  own  sunlight  comes, 
Down  on  earth's  myriad  homes. 

Put  thou  thy  hand  in  his! 

Ah,  this  is  safety,  this 

Is  the  soul's  true  relief, 
Freedom  from  care  and  grief. 

Bo  thou  his  happy  child, 
Loved,  blest,  and  reconciled; 
Walk  calmly  on,  each  hour, 
Safe  in  his  love  and  power. 

Work  for  him  gladly  here, 

Without  a  grudge  or  fear; 
Thy  labor  shall  be  light, 
And  all  thy  days  be  bright. 


Selected. 


Bonar. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

In  treating  with  offenders,  the  first  object  is 
seek  to  reclaim  them  from  their  errors  and  ev 
ways.    This  requires  persons  of  clean  hand 
actuated  by  the  meek,  restoring  spirit  of  the  E 
deemer — persons  who  have  had  a  true  sight 
themselves  in  their  fallen  state,  and  having  know, 
the  work  of  grace  redeeming  them  out  of  thill 
condition,  showing  them  their  impotency — the 
liability  again  to  fall  away,  and  its  sufficiency 
overpower  all  weakness  and  temptation  ;  they  ai 
fitted  to  feel  with  an  erring  brother,  and  in  til  h 
bowels  of  compassion  and  true  charity,  to  beseec, 
him  to  forsake  and  condemn  his  fault,  and  to  1 
reconciled  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  church.  Fir; 
and  decided  as  Paul  was  against  error,  he,  neve 
theless,  uses  this  christian  language;  "Brethrei 
if  a  man  be  overtaken  with  a  fault,  ye,  which  ai 
spiritual,  restore  such  an  one,  in  the  spirit  i 
meekness;  considering  thyself  lest  thou  also  mi 
tempted."    Love  and  proper  forbearance,  will  < 
more  to  reclaim  offenders,  than  a  severe  and  u 
forgiving  spirit — They  soften  and  disarm  the  msj  b 
who  is  in  fault,  and  lead  him  to  believe  that  h  j 
friends  desire  his  restoration,  and  not  his  pm;  |j 
ishment.    Every  one  who  wears  the  badge 
discipleship — love  to  God,  love  to  his  brethren 
and  love  to  enemies,  would  surely  desire  the  rf  ii 
covery  of  his  brother,  rather  than  wish  him  r; 
remain  at  a  distance,  or  even  rather  than  cherifi 
indifference  about  it. 

 ~  

Common  Objects  of  the  Country. 

From  our  extensive  piazza,  the  number  ar, 
variety  of  birds  that  we  daily  behold  are  to  me  ;  j 
marvellous,  that,  at  the  very  least,  I  cannot  foi 
bear  giving  you  a  bit  of  "gossip"  about  then 
As  I  have  before  stated,  we  live  in  the  countr  j 
and  are  therefore  supposed,  by  the  pitying  dec; 
zens  of  brick  and  stone,  to  be  rather  destitute  j  i. 
resources,  and  having  no  immediate  neighbors, 
be  very  dull  and  lonely, — but  such  is  not  possib  >  .1 
where  so  many  birds,  insects,  and  creeping  thinM 
abound,  that  the  very  air  seems  instinct  with  li 
and  motion. 

Sitting  upon  the  piazza  at  this  moment,  I  a 
not  without  companions,  for  the  Mud-wasps  a 
building  upon  the  window  ledges,  the  little  brow( 
Wren  is  in  the  box  beneath  the  eaves  (having  fir 
ejected  the  Blue-bird  and  its  eggs),  and  the  C 
penter-bee  has  accumulated  quite  a  heap  of  sa 
dust  from  the  railing,  which  is  bored  in  mo 
places  than  one  by  her  long  galleries  and  passage 
I  can  also  see  in  the  gravelled  walk  the  ridg 
thrown  up  by  the  Mole,  of  which  the  common  ar 
star-nosed  varieties  have  been  captured  here,  ar 
can  detect  in  the  grass  the  perforations  of  anoth 
animal  of  the  rat  or  mouse  kind,  a  sight  of  whi< 
has  thus  far  been  denied  us,  as  our  old  dog  seer 
to  think  them  too  appetizing  to  exhibit  befo 
they  are  devoured.  We  only  know  they  are  pie 
tiful,  and  their  depredations  annoying.  The  do| 
were  less  particular  with  a  muskrat  which  can 
to  an  untimely  end  through  their  means  1: 
season  ;  when  also  a  plump  young  woodchuc 
captured  by  the  mowers,  and  which  they  we 
endeavoring  to  place  in  confinement,  fell  a  pn 
to  their  murderous  propensities. 

What  place  can  be  devoid  of  excitement  whe: 
turtles  are  discovered  feasting  in  the  strawben 
bed,  and  where,  in  the  sleeve  of  a  cast-off  garmei 
hanging:  in  the  bathing-house,  we  once  found  tl 
nest  of  a  field-mouse,  and  with  breathless  dehgl 
watched  the  frightened  mother,  with  her  larj 
deer-like  eyes  and  graceful  motions,  as  she  crej 
timidly  to  the  spot,  and  one  by  one  removed  h 
young  to  a  place  of  safety  1 

What  revery  can  be  lonely  which  is  liable  tol 
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i  off  by  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  fish-hawks, 

ng  and  circling  about  their  nest,  which  is 
upon  the  summit  of  a  blasted  pine,  not 

rods  from  the  house,  and  who  may  be  de- 
passing  overhead  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 

lome  inmate  of  the  deep  depending  from 

alons  ? 

are  also  visited  by  another  huge  bird,  a  pair 
ich  sit  motionless,  through  the  summer 
)ons,  upon  the  edge  of  the  saltmarsh,  and 
lown  among  the  country  people  by  the 
nious  title  of  Quawks.  The  only  ornitho- 
description  at  all  agreeing  with  them  is  that 
Qua-bird  or  Night-heron  ;  and  yet  we  cer- 
see  them  as  early  as  three  in  the  afternoon. 
3  same  vicinity  we  occasionally  see  a  blue 
and  another  larger  bird  of  the  heron  species, 
treat  their  long  red  legs  as  something  to  be 

I  of,  to  be  deposited  gingerly  upon  the  mud, 
fted  again  with  due  deliberation.  In  strong 
st  is  the  motion  of  the  sandpiper,  two  or 
varieties  of  which  are  always  to  be  found 
g  so  quickly  over  the  rocks,  that  whether 
un  or  fly  is  almost  a  problem.  In  one  of 
ives  we  once  captured  an  infant  piper,  and 
;  seen  few  things  more  comical  than  that 
e  downy  ball,  adorned  with  bill  and  legs, 
]gly  out  of  all  proportion.  Not  having 
i  lived  on  the  sea-shore,  the  foregoing  birds 
mparatively  new  to  me,  but  I  do  not  mean 
lect  the  more  familiar  ones  who  haunt  the 
and  bushes  directly  about  the  house, — the 
ng  sparrow  who  seeks  his  daily  meal  of 
|  upon  the  piazza,  sometimes  joined  by  the 
•d, — the  robin,  oriole,  and  the  cuckoo, — the 
,  martin,  and  swallow,  who  all  have  nests 
i  our  precincts, — the  noisy  bobolink,  and  in 
ason  of  cherries,  which  are  abundant  here, 
itless  crowd  of  chatterers  which  it  would  be 
iss  to  enumerate. 

tw  this  spring  one  bird  which  I  had  never 
iseen, — the  American  Redstart, — which  re- 
d  poised  for  a  moment  upon  the  piazza  rail, 
t  we  had  a  fair  view  of  it.  Tho  ferruginous 
l,  which  seems  quite  as  tame  here  as  the 
is  almost  new  to  me. 

the  season  advances,  the  golden-winged 
lecker  and  quail  give  themselves  airs  among 
iwer-beds  on  the  lawn,  so  confident  are  they 
being  molested ;  but  at  present  we  are  in- 
jd  in  a  family  of  owls  who  have  frequented 
ees  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  whose  species 
unable  to  decide,  unless  it  be  the  mottled 
There  are  six  in  the  family :  the  two  whom 
ppose  to  be  the  parents,  rather  object  to 
looked  at,  so  that  I  have  only  had  a  good 
)f  one,  of  which  the  following  is  a  desarip- 
-back  and  wings  of  a  sandy-red,  with  a  white 
ng  on  the  front  of  the  wing  similar  to  that 
e  wax-wing  or  cedar-bird  ;  ears  prominent, 

greyish  speckled,  and  face  ditto,  with  two 
ines  extending  from  the  base  of  the  ears  to 

II  and  enclosing  the  eyes.  The  four  young 
who  generally  sit  side  by  side,  and  stare  at 
long  as  we  choose  to  stare  at  them,  are  all 
if  a  silvery-grey,  with  less  prominent  ears, 
of  the  company  appear  to  be  over  seven 
i  high,  and  seem  to  haunt  certain  trees, 
we  can  generally  find  them  at  any  hour  of 
iy,  and  they  begin  to  be  lively  before  sunset, 
alighting  upon  the  fence  or  the  ground, 
■st  discovered  them  by  their  peculiar  hissing, 
le  spitting  of  a  cat;  the  only  other  sound  we 
heard  them  emit  is  a  faint  "  hoo-hoo," 
b  while  these  six  were  in  sight,  we  have 

the  cry  of  the  ordinary  screeoh-owl  in  a 
at  some  distance. 

is  much  for  the  owls,  but  when  tired  of 


Ornithology,  we  can  resort  to  the  insects,  some  of 
whom  return  the  compliment  by  resorting  to  us  ; 
for  we  frequently  find,  in  damp  weather,  a  spider's 
web  extending  across  the  door  (one  in  constant 
use,)  or  from  the  inkstand  to  the  ceiling. 

And  when  we  weary  of  insects,  there  are  the 
reptiles,  toads,  snakes,  and  turtles ;  the  latter  all 
sizes  and  kinds, — huge  snapping-turtles  who  in- 
habit a  small  pond,  the  shores  of  which  furnish  a 
home  to  the  crested  king-fisher,  as  well  as  the  fish- 
hawk  ;  ugly  yellow  land-turtles,  and  brook-turtles, 
in  small  compact  bojes.  I  have  witnessed  on  our 
own  door-stone  the  phenomenon  familiar  to  all 
naturalists,  of  a  snake  swallowing  a  toad,  though 
in  this  instance  he  was  not  allowed  to  finish  his 
meal  in  safety ;  but  I  have  failed,  in  spite  of  all 
my  efforts,  thus  far,  to  hear  the  song  of  the  toad. 

Finally,  when  reptiles  fail,  there  is  the  beach 
with  its  sbells,  and  other  waifs  of  interest,  to  say 
"nothing  of  crabs,  eels,  and  porpoises ;  but  what  is 
a  greater  marvel  to  me  than  all  the  rest  is,  that 
such  a  wealth  of  animal  life  should  exist  unmo- 
lested within  twenty  miles  of  New  York  city,  and 
in  such  a  populous  resort,  that  one  may  turn  from 
the  contemplation  of  Nature  to  that  of  Fashion  or 
Art  in  all  their  splendor  and  perfection, — fish- 
hawks  one  moment,  and  flounces  the  next, — water- 
fowl and  water-falls  in  conjunction, — but — lest 
you  should  think  I  mean  to  rival  the  spider  who 
spun  from  the  inkstand  to  the  ceiling,  I  will  break 
my  thread  at  once. —  C.  Pierrepont,  Wry  Ncse, 
K  Y. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  written  by 
Mary  Peisley,  is  offered  for  insertion  in  "The 
Friend,"  in  the  belief  that  there  are  many  now, 
in  the  meridian  and  younger  walks  of  life,  who 
deeply  feel  that  there  are  in  this  day  but  few 
fathers  and  mothers  left  in  the  church.  May  the 
eye  of  these  be  singly  and  steadily  fixed  upon 
Him  whose  "  years  shall  have  no  end,"  and  who 
is  all-sufficient  for  His  own  work. 

"  0  !  the  great  loss  we  that  are  young  have,  for 
want  of  steady  elders  to  go  before  us,  who  might 
take  us  by  the  hand  with  this  amiable  language, 
'follow  us,  as  we  follow  Christ.'  And  as  this  is 
the  lot  of  our  day,  we  must  strive  to  keep  to  our 
great  Pilot,  who  is  the  alone  safe  conductor  of 
His  followers,  through  all  the  storms,  difficulties, 
and  dangers  that  attend  this  pilgrimage  and  vale 
of  tears.  Though  He  may  sometimes  suffer  us  to 
walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  yet  as  our  eye  is 
steadily  looking  unto  Him,  He  will  be  found  near 
at  hand  to  help  and  direct,  whose  holy  life,  (while 
in  that  prepared  body,)  remains  to  be  an  unerring 
pattern — He  in  whom  there  was  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  His  mouth,  who  was  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  Alas !  how 
hard  a  lesson  is  this  to  our  corrupt  nature,  poor, 
frail,  weak  creatures  !  Ah  !  what  need  we  have 
of  boundless  mercy,  and  the  mediation  of  a  tender 
compassionate  Saviour,  an  holy  High  priest,  that 
was  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,  and  who  well 
knows  how  to  succour  all  the  tempted,  whose  care 
is  cast  upon  Him,  the  government  of  whose  hearts 
is  upon  His  shoulders,  those  who  have  surrendered 
their  wills  to  His.  These,  and  only  these,  are 
made  truly  free  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  and 
death — know  an  overcoming  of  themselves,  the 
world,  and  the  devil, — the  only  conquest  worth 
our  labor  and  constant  pursuit.  May  we  ever 
keep  so  near  that  holy,  animating  seraph  love,  as 
that  we  may  witness  it  to  fill  us  with  a  generous 
indifferency  to  earthly  and  transitory  objects; 
that  so  we  may  in  reality,  count  all  things  here  as 
loss  and  dross,  in  comparison  of  that  excellent  trea- 
sure which  we  have  in  our  earthen  vessela ;  the 


efficacy  of  which  has  at  times  given  a  disrelish  to 
every  thing  that  would  impede  its  pure  arising  in 
the  soul.  It  is  the  constant  care  and  work  of  our 
adversary  to  strive  to  blind  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
which  can  discern  the  transcendent  excellency  of 
the  eternal  Truth." 

To  R.  Shackleton  :  "  Though  I  saw  thee  lately 
on  a  solemn,  I  will  not  say  sorrowful  occasion, 
because  I  think  the  nearest  friends  of  the  deceased 
could  hardly  regret  her  being  taken  from  pain  and 
trouble  to  her  everlasting  rest,  I  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  more  than  just  speaking  to  thee;  yet  me- 
thought  thou  looked  like  a  child  that  had  lost  a 
mother,  or  a  young  soldier  who  had  had  his  lead- 
ing officer  taken  away,  and  he  left  to  consider  how 
he  should  make  the  next  step  to  preferment. 
Thou  writes  of  expecting  to  be  nursed  at  Kilcon- 
ner;  methinks  it  seems  high  time  for  thee  to  be 
weaned,  and  come  up  to  more  manly  stature  than 
that  of  a  sucking  child.  Remember,  dear  friend, 
that  many  of  our  elders  are  taken  away,  and  some 
others  by  the  course  of  nature  cannot  be  expected 
to  continue  with  us  long,  so  that  the  affairs  of  the 
church  are  consequently  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  younger  generation;  the  consideration 
of  which  often  deeply  bows  my  spirit  in  humility 
and  fear,  and  causes  frequently  that  cry  to  be  in 
my  soul,  when  my  Master  is  putting  me  forth  in 
His  work  and  service,  that  was  uttered  by  the 
young  prince  Solomon,  from  a  sense  of  the  weight 
of  his  calling  and  his  incapacity  to  perform  it 
without  Divine  assistance — he  cries  out  'Lord 
give  me  wisdom,'  or  to  this  import :  may  this  be 
the  language  of  our  spirits  while  of  the  church 
militant  on  earth." 


The  Grease  and  Tallow  Tree  of  China. — Id 
China  there  grows  a  tree  known  as  the  Grease 
Tree.  It  is  said  that  large  forests  of  this  vege- 
table lubricant  are  to  be  found  there,  and  tbey 
form  the  source  of  a  considerable  local  traffic. 
This  tree  not  very  long  ago  was  imported  into 
India,  and  it  is  said  the  experiment  of  cultivat- 
ing it  there  has  proved  quite  successful.  Dr. 
Jameson,  a  chemist  in  the  Punjaub,  has  prepared 
hundred  weights  of  grease  from  this  particular 
tree,  and  has  forwarded  on  trial  a  portion  of  it  to 
the  Punjaub  railway,  to  have  its  qualities  tested 
as  a  lubricant.  The  grease  thus  obtained,  it  is 
said,  forms  an  excellent  tallow,  burning  with  a 
clear,  brilliant,  and  white  light,  emitting  no  un- 
pleasant odor  or  smoke. 

 ♦  

Selected. 

We  went  to  Lee,  a  small  meeting,  and  I  thought 
it  poorly  attended  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  I 
was  led  to  treat  the  subject  with  plainness, 
and  to  remind  Friends  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
forefathers  for  that  testimony;  and  that  by  their 
faithfulness,  they  purchased  the  liberties  we  en- 
joy ;  and  how  lightly  they  are  thought  of,  as 
appears  by  neglect  in  the  attendance  of  our  meet- 
ings. Next  we  went  to  Dover,  and  from  impres- 
sions that  I  feft  in  attending  their  mid-week 
meeting,  which  was  small,  I  believed  many  of 
their  members  were  not  there.  I  felt  most  easy 
to  call  a  meeting  next  day,  wheu  they  generally 
came.  I  had  to  speak  at  large  on  the  subject  of 
Friends'  neglect  of  duty  in  the  attendance  of 
meetings,  bringing  to  mind  the  testimony  we 
profess  to  bear,  the  integrity  of  our  first  worthies,, 
and  our  reaping  the  harvest  of  their  faithfulness; 
showing  the  responsibility  that  rested  on  us,  to- 
support  the  noble  testimony.  I  was  mercifully 
helped  to  lay  these  truths  so  close  and  tender, 
that  they  seemed  to  settle  home  on  the  meeting 
at  that  time.  May  the  Lord  cause  it  to  be  as  the 
nail  iu  a  sure  place. — ./.  H. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Letter  of  Daniel  Wheeler. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
written  by  Daniel  Wheeler  after  a  confinement  of 
some  weeks  by  indisposition,  dated  Philadelphia, 
Third  mo.  21st,  1839,  we  believe  has  never  before 
been  published.  It  conveys  the  same  precious 
savor  of  religious  life,  that  so  sweetly  character- 
izes all  his  writings  ;  and  points  with  christian 
earnestness  to  the  heavenly  inexhaustible  Spring 
of  love  and  peace,  from  whence  all  that  is  pure 
and  holy  must  ever  flow. 

After  speaking  of  it  as  a  wintry  dispensation 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  he  says: — "I  be- 
lieve such  seasons  are  as  needful  and  conducive 
to  our  spiritual  growth,  as  to  the  plants  and  trees 
in  the  outward  creation.  If  deprived  of  the  rich 
and  fertilizing  influence  those  seasons  afford,  and 
kept  constantly  on  the  stretch,  their  strength 
would  be  exhausted,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of 
fruit  would  be  seen.  The  sterner  the  winter,  the 
deeper  lies  the  sap;  but  the  life  is  uninjured 
thereby.  The  mercury,  though  sunk  low  in  the 
tube,  is  still  safe  in  the  midst  of  the  ball.  And 
the  more  we  are  bowed  down  under  a  humiliating 
sense  of  bodily  and  mental  distress,  in  patient  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  the  great  and  heavenly 
Dispenser,  the  nearer  we  dwell  to  the  everlasting 
root  of  life,  unhurt  as  in  the  hollow  of  the  Holy 
Hand. 

"  Although  it  hath  long  been  my  lot  to  wan- 
der about  like  a  homeless  bird  of  passage,  as  one 
only  preparing  to  take  flight  to  distant  lands, 
wherever  it  goes,  in  every  clime,  a  stranger  still, 
and  still  expecting  to  take  wing  again,  yet  among 
the  multitude  of  my  Heavenly  Father's  mercies, 
which  cannot  be  numbered,  it  is  not  the  least 
which  demands  my  humble  admiration,  gratitude, 
and  praise,  to  be  so  comfortably  provided  for  in  a 
family  where  my  every  lack  has  been  supplied, 
and  furthermore  where  the  Prince  of  Peace  has 
made  His  habitation,  and  love  and  harmony 
abide;  so  that  I  can  truly  say,  'my  lines  have 
fallen  in  pleasant  places.'  And  notwithstanding 
I  have  been  as  one  hemmed  in  on  every  side, 
'  troubled,  perplexed,  and  cast  down,'  yet  I  should 
fall  short,  if  I  were  to  omit  adding  '  not  distressed, 
not  in  despair,  not  forsaken,  not  destroyed;'  be- 
cause the  love  of  the  ever  blessed  Master  has,  at 
seasons,  shone  through  the  afflicted  tabernacle, 
to  comfort  and  to  cheer,  and  which  in  the  true  dig- 
nity of  its  heavenly  character  casteth  out  fear, 
and  produces  the  first  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  viz., 
love  to  God  and  then  love  to  man.  And  although 
many  are  the  provings  and  deep  baptisms,  the 
tribulations  and  temptations,  which  the  Lord's 
children  have  to  pass  through,  yet  by  these  things 
they  live.  And  He  who  did  not  forsake  the 
faithful  ones  when  in  the  fiery  furnace,  but  was 
even  there  seen  '  to  be  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,' 
is  still  mighty  to  save  and  to  deliver,  and  will 
deliver  the  soul  that  in  sincerity  seeketh  and 
serveth  Him,  and  trusteth  in  Him.  Mercifully 
vouchsafing  unto  such  in  His  own  time,  a  por- 
tion of  that  heavenly  1  peace  which  passeth  un- 
derstanding ;'  and  utterly  surpasseth  the  finite 
comprehension  of  man,  to  sustain  them  on  the 
way.  This  'the  topaz  of  Ethiopia  cannot  equal 
in  value,'  nor  the  wealth  of  the  universe  pur- 
chase." 


Raisins  and  Currants. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  grapes  which  produce 
the  various  wines  of  commerce  are  the  effects  sim- 
ply of  different  degrees  of  climate  and  soil.  Thus 
we  fiud  that  different  districts  produce  fruit  more 
or  less  valued  for  the  abundance  or  richness  of 


THE  FRIEND. 


their  juice.  The  smaller  berries  are  generally  the 
most  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, however,  the  produce  is  quite  unfit  for 
wine-making,  and  the  fruits  are  then  dried  and 
form  the  raisins  of  our  shops.  All  raisins,  then, 
whether  they  be  Muscatels,  Valencias,  or  what- 
ever variety,  are  in  reality  true  grapes,  differing 
from  the  wine  grapes  only  in  size,  or  the  absence 
of  the  juicy  principle  which,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  develops  into  flesh  or  pulp.  The  best 
raisins  are  grown  on  the  Spanish  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  climate^ibout  Valencia  and 
Malaga  apparently  suiting  them  better  than  any- 
where else.  But  raisins  are  also  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  lower  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  Muscatel  is 
the  finest  kind  of  raisin  imported.  The  prepara- 
tion or  drying,  upon  which  the  value  of  the  fruit 
to  a  greatextent  depends,  is  in  its  case  conducted 
differently  from  that  of  the  more  common  kinds' 
Usually  the  grapes  are  gathered  in  bunches  when 
fully  ripe,  and  hung  up  or  spead  out  to  dry. 
These  are  afterwards  placed  in  vessels  full  of 
holes,  and  dipped  in  a  lye  made  of  wood  ashes  and 
vanilla,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt  and  oil. 
This  brings  the  saccharine  juice  to  the  surface, 
and  causes  the  dark  brown  colour  as  well  as  the 
crystallization  of  sugar  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  cheaper  fruit.  The  best  varieties  are  sim- 
ply dried  in  the  sun  before  removal  from  the  tree. 
The  fruit  is  carefully  watched,  and  when  at  the 
proper  stage  of  ripeness  the  stalks  of  the  bunches 
are  partly  cut  through  and  allowed  to  hang  till 
dry,  the  fruit  by  this  means  retaining  its  bloom, 
and  being  a  light  colour  when  dry.  Amongst 
the  many  varieties  of  raisins  known  in  commerce 
are  Valentias,  Denias,  and  Lexias  from  Spain, 
and  Malagas  from  Malaga,  in  Granada.  AH 
these  varieties  of  fruit  are  imported  into  this 
country  in  what  are  commercially  called  boxes 
and  half  boxes  of  half  a  hundredweight  gross. 
The  small  light-coloured  raisins  known  as  Sulta- 
nas we  receive  from  Smyrna,  and,  as  everybody 
knows,  these  are  devoid  of  "  stones,"  or  more 
properly  seeds.  This  seedless  form  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  higher  state  of  cultivation, 
and  usually  fetches  a  higher  price  in  the  market. 
A  common  cheap  fruit  is  also  imported  from 
Smyrna,  quite  the  reverse  of  the  little  Sultana, 
being  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  having  very  large 
seeds.  The  little  black  fruits,  which  in  a  culin- 
ary sense  are  of  so  much  value,  and  which  com- 
mon usage  and  the  corruption  of  a  word  has 
taught  us  to  call  currants,  are  likewise  a  small, 
seedless  variety  of  grape.  The  word  currant  is 
derived  from  Corinth,  which  was  originally  the 
principal  place  of  its  cultivation.  If  the  ancient 
Corinth  no  longer  supplies  us  with  the  bulk  of 
this  most  useful  fruit,  the  whole  of  our  imports 
are  still  brought  from  the  numerous  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  and  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia 
Minor. —  Good  Words. 


LeU  the  Ancient  Standard  should  be  lowered. 
— It  is  well  there  are  a  few  left,  who  are  jealous 
lest  the  ancient  standard  should  be  lowered  by 
unskilful  meddlers  in  things  too  high  for  them. 
Oh !  how  tried  my  poor  mind  is,  under  a  sense  of 
a  want  amongst  us  of  true  discernment ;  and  even 
in  my  very  secluded  allotment  here,  I  think  my 
inward  eye  sees  a  covering  in  our  society  that  is 
prohibited  in  the  Truth ;  a  mixture  as  surely 
disapproved  in  the  sight  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  as  ever  the  forbidden  linsey-woolsey  gar- 
ment was  of  old ;  and  which  must  one  day  be  ta- 
\ken  off,  for  the  all-scrutinizing  eye  will  not  wink 
thereat. — S.  Lynes  Grubb. 


The  Quadrupeds  of  Arizona. 

BY  DR.  B.  COUES. 

The  Jackass  Hare,  (Lepus  callotis,)  inclm 
in  its  extensive  range  nearly  all  the  great  westi 
prairies  extending  into  Texas  and  New  Mexi 
and  is,  in  places  suited  to  its  wants,  a  very  abi 
dant  animal.    In  some  desert  regions  it  and  t 
coyote  are  almost  the  only  animals  of  any  size 
be  found,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  tl 
derive  nourishment  from  such  forbidding  loc: 
ties.     It  must  feed  largely  upon  sage-bru 
grease- wood,  kreosote  plant,  young  mimosas,  a 
the  like ;  for  these  constitute  the  main  featu 
of  the  flora  over  large  tracts,  where  grasses  s 
succulent  herbs  are  most  wanting.    Its  flesbl 
said  to  derive  a  bitter  taste  from  this  sort  of  io< 
though  I  have  eaten  these  hares  from  various 
gions  without  noticing  any  difference  in  tty 
quality.    At  Fort  Whipple,  the  species  is  v«f 
common  the  year  round,  and  almost  every  sort| 
locality  is  frequented  by  them,  though  they  ch 
ly  affect  grassy  meadows  and  open  glades,  inli 
spersed  with  copses,  or  clumps  of  oak  trees, 
patches  of  briery  undergrowth.    The  gulches 
"  washes"  as  they  are  called,  leading  out  of  mo  l 
tain  ravines,  and  thickly  set  with  grease-wi 
( Obione  canescens,)  are  favorite  resorts.  Til 
feed  much  upon  this  plant  ;  and  by  their  int 
sant  coursings  through  patches  of  it,  they  w; 
little  intersecting  avenues,  along  which  they  r;  • 
ble  at  their  leisure.    When  feeding  at  their  el 
and  unsuspicious  of  danger,  they  move  witty 
sort  of  lazy  abandon,  performing  a  succession! 
careless  leaps,  now  nibbling  the  shrubs  overbed 
now  the  grass  at  their  feet.    They  are  not  at  i 
gregarious,  though  peculiar  attractions  may  br|[ 
many  together  in  the  same  spot.    They  do  t 
burrow,  but  construct  a  "  form"  in  which  t§ 
squat. 

Although  so  timid,  like  all  hares,  this  spei|i 
will  admit  of  a  very  close  approach  when  it  lj» 
cies  itself  hidden  in  its  form  ;  though  it  har| 
squats  so  pertinaciously,  nor  is  it  so  easily  (|* 
cealed  as  the  little  sage  rabbit,  on  account  of 
size.  Trembling  at  heart,  yet  with  motion 
body  and  eyes  intently  regarding  the  intrude 
sits  all  doubled  up,  as  it  were,  the  head  drawr 
and  the  long  ears  laid  flat  upon  its  back,  u 
one  may  almost  touch  it,  when,  with  a  g 
bound,  it  straightens  out,  clears  the  first  inter 
ing  bush,  and  is  off  like  the  wind.  It  has  a  1 
swinging  gallop,  and  performs  prodigious  le 
some  of  them  over  bushes  four  feet  high  ;  no 
the  air,  its  feet  all  drawn  together  and  d 
stretched  ;  now  on  the  ground,  which  it  tout 
and  rebounds  from  with  marvellous  elasticity, 
will  course  thus  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so, 
then  stop  as  suddenly  as  it  started;  and,  sit  I 
erect,  its  long  wide  open  ears,  vibrating  with  If 
citement,  are  turned  in  every  direction  to  c  jb 
the  sound  of  following  danger. 

The  Sage  Rabbit  (L.  artemisia)  is  as  abuni  jit 
in  Arizona  as  the  Jackass  Rabbit;  and,  ji 
the  latter,  has  an  exceedingly  extensive  r 
throughout  the  west,  from  the  Missouri  re 
into  Mexico,  wherever  the  sage  bush,  and 
desert  shrubs  are  found.  It  seems  rather  to 
rich,  grassy  and  well  watered  regions,  and  to 
up  its  abode  in  the  most  sterile  and  desolate  1 
ities.  Besides  ordinary  desert  tracts,  it  sho 
fondness  for  rocky,  broken  and  precipitous  pli 
such  as  are  usually  shunned  by  the  larger  spe 
though  the  two  are  often  found  side  by  side 
burrows  in  the  ground,  and  also  lives  under  n 
or  in  the  crevices  between  them.  It  is  a  sc  m 
bunchy  little  species,  and  its  gait  differs  gr<  ly 
from  that  of  the  hare.  It  runs  close  to  the  e:  % 
and  instead  of  bounding  over  obstacles,  sou  » 
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l  tbem  with  great  agility.  It  is  quite  as 
It  to  shoot  as  the  Jackass;  for  although 

of  foot,  yet  it  runs  in  a  more  tortuous  and 

course.  It  squats  so  pertinaciously  in  its 
;  places,  that  a  small  bush  may  be  kicked 
1  times  before  it  will  come  out.  It  may  not 
lerally  known  that  this  species,  at  least  in 

ocalities,  changes  its  colors  considerably  in 
At  Fort  Whipple  I  procured  one  in 
ry,  whose  fur  was  very  long,  thick  and  soft, 
ithout  a  trace  of  the  brownish  or  fulvous  so 
cuous  in  summer.  It  was  pretty  much  all 
f  a  clear  mouse  or  steel  gray,  which  on 
s  parts,  passed  into  white,  more  or  less  pure, 
nigh  the  dry  plains  of  Arizona  are  not  fre- 
ed by  deer,  still  they  are  not  wanting  in 
itants  among  the  beasts  "  that  cleave  the 
j  Over  them  the  Prong-horned  Antelope 
locapra  Americana'),  the  swiftest  animal  of 
ica,  runs  races  with  the  winds,  making  the 
ailes  shrink  into  mere  spans  at  the  touch  of 
nost  magic  hoofs,  whose  impress  upon  the 

sward  writes  down,  in  wild  yet  graceful 
s,  the  "  poetry  of  motion"  which  every 
ie  and  movement  of  his  supple  form  embo- 

As  on  the  land-sea  of  the  Great  Plains,  so 
jry  land-lake  of  Arizona  he  is  at  home  ;  for 

to  him  means  the  grassy  surface  of  the 

where  his  food  is  under  and  around  him, 
ator  may  be  reached  by  a  bagatelle  canter 
jore  or  so  of  miles. 

jry  one  has  heard  of  that  strange  trait  of  the 
pe's  character,  which  leads  it  irresistibly  to 
ach  any  unusual  object  which  it  cannot 
out,  for  a  nearer  view  of  the  thing  which  so 
ly  excites  its  astonishment  as  to  overcome 
tural  timidity.  This  remarkable  curiosity 
en  advautage  of  by  hunters,  to  lure  the  ani- 
'ithin  range,  by  displaying  some  brightly- 
d  piece  of  cloth,  while  they  lie  concealed 
by,  rifle  in  hand.  The  shallower  the  artifice, 
lore  it  seems  likely  to  succeed;  a  handker- 
fluttering  from  the  end  of  a  ramrod,  or  even 
unter  himself  standing  on  his  head  and  ges- 
ting  with  his  heels,  have  compassed  the 
of  many  an  antelope.  But  the  Indians 
rather  to  surpass  the  white  man  in  ingenu- 
r  rather  in  a  sort  of  instinctive  sagacity,  per- 
born  of  necessity.  They  skin  the  head  and 
of  a  buck  antelope,  and  stretch  the  skin, 
proper  stuffing  and  drying,  upon  a  light 
iwork,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  hoop  which 
ieir  own  heads.  The  horns  are  scraped  or 
n,  until  they  are  thin  and  light,  though  still 
rving  their  shape.  This  primitive  taxidermy 
ices  an  imitation  of  an  antelope's  head,  which 
ittle  distance  is  very  perfect,  and  the  artifice 
y  successful.  Concealing  their  bodies,  the 
;rs  expose  the  false  mask,  and  imitate  the 
ns  and  noises  of  the  easily  excited  buck, 
atter  hears  the  challenge,  and  sees  the  men- 
attitude  of  his  supposed  rival,  upon  whom 
vances  to  offer  battle.  The  bowstring  twangs, 
;he  feathery  shaft  does  its  bloody  work. — 
American  Naturalist. 


:rease  of  Population  in  Australia. — The 
ralian  colonies  show  a  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
i  worthy  of  notice.  The  province  of  Victoria 
in  1836,  177  souls;  in  1841,  11,738;  in 
77,345;  in  1861,  540,322;  and  in  1866, 
'98.  New  South  Wales,  settled  in  1788 
penal  colony,  numbered  in  1803  but  7,- 
In  1821  it  had  29,783;  in  1840,  129,463; 
50,  265,503.  In  1&66  it  had  420,000,  not- 
tanding  that  the  new  provinces  of  Victoria 
Queensland  had  been  withdrawn  from  its  ter- 
'  a  few  years  before.    The  latter,  from  a 


population  of  30,059,  in  1861,  increased  to  94,- 
710  in  1866.  South  Australia  from  17,366  per- 
sons in  1844,  possessed  63,700  in  1850,  and  163,- 
452  in  1866.  Tasmania,  from  14,192  in  1825, 
rose  to  95,201  in  1865. 

The  population  of  the  European  settlements  in 
New  Zealand  in  1864  amounted  to  over  172,000, 
an  increase  of  seventy-four  per  cent,  from  1861, 
while  in  1851  the  number  of  Europeans  was  only 
25,807.  Southland  and  Western  Australia  have, 
as  yet,  given  no  census  returns.  The  English 
race  predominates  everywhere,  followed  by  the 
Irish,  Scotch,  German  and  Chinese.  The  ine- 
quality of  the  sexes  was  formerly  a  great  cause  of 
complaint.  In  1838  there  were  but  fourteen  fe- 
males to  every  hundred  males,  but  in  1866  there 
were  seventy-five  to  each  hundred. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  tropical  province  of 
Queensland,  the  hottest  of  all  the  settlements, 
proves  that  the  British  race  can  labor  hard  and 
thrive  well  under  a  burning  sun,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  compulsory  labor  of  dark-skined  races. 
— E.  Post. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Divisions— Disunity. 

[Extracted  from  an  "  Epistle  to  the  flock  of 
Christ  Jesus,"  written  by  Charles  Marshall,  pro- 
bably about  the  year  1678.] 

"  It  is  upon  me,  in  the  fear  and  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  to  warn  all  of  that  thing  against  which 
Joseph  warned  his  brethren,  viz  :  Of  falling  out 
by  the  way ;  that  there  be  no  way  given  to  the 
least  appearance  of  that  which  would  make  a  rent, 
schism  or  division  ;  for  every  person  that  shall  set 
up  that  spirit  that  thirsteth  to  envy,  that  spirit 
which  hurries  into  passions,  that  will  backbite 
and  whisper  in  secret,  through  which  breaches 
come  ;  the  hand  of  God  Almighty  is  against  every 
such  instrument.  The  dread  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
as  a  consuming  fire  will  break  out  against  all  that 
continue  in  any  such  spirit;  for  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  brings  forth  the  very  contrary  fruits  where 
it  lives  and  reigns  and  rules.  Their  life  is  peace, 
and  they  are  peacemakers;  such  cannot  rest  or  be 
contented  while  anything  stands  between  them 
and  a  brother  or  sister,  if  they  be  concerned 
therein.  Such  a  one  seeing  any  iniquity  in  his 
brother  or  sister  will,  in  tender  love,  go  to  his 
brother  or  sister,  and  say,  my  brother,  or  my  sister, 
do  not  offend  or  grieve  our  tender  Father,  who 
hath  dealt  so  tenderly  with  us ;  and  so  in  the 
heart-breaking  love  he  will  labor  with  his  brother 
or  his  sister ;  and  if  not  received  will  let  no  pre- 
judice or  anger  arise,  nor  shut  out  his  brother; 
but  if  there  be  no  reception,  there  will  be  a  single 
standing  in  the  love  and  simplicity  of  Truth  ;  and 
he  or  she  that  shall  not  so  receive,  shuts  bim  or 
herself  out. 

"If  there  be  a  controversy  between  any,  where 
the  life  of  Truth  13  known,  if  there  be  but  the 
least  sliding,  yet  the  most  innocent  will  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  first;  that  with  the  love  of  God 
he  may  break  down  and  overcome  the  mountain 
in  his  brother;  and  this  spirit  ruling,  which  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  no  rent,  schism 
or  division  can  live,  or  have  an  existence  among 
the  people  of  the  Lord. 

"  Against  this  spirit  that  causes  division,  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is ;  and  woe  from  God  to  all 
whose  hearts  do  not  subject  to  that  which  speaks 
peace  and  delights  in  no  other  thing ;  the  living 
God  requires  this  of  all  his  people;  and  if  there 
be  the  least  of  the  contrary  in  any  heart,  I  be- 
seech all  such  in  love,  that  they  would  presently 
put  it  away,  and  flee  from  it  as  from  the  devourer 
of  God's  heritage,  lest  that  day  overtake,  wherein 
they  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  so  to  do. 


So  that,  dear  Friends,  all  may  dwell  together  in 
the  unity  of  the  one  eternal  Spirit  of  life  and 
peace,  in  which  to  feel  your  htarts  united;  for  he 
or  she  that  loveth  not  their  brother,  how  dwelleth 
the  love  of  God  in  them  ?  And  so  as  the  apostle 
well  said,  "  Mark  them  that  cause  division;"  and 
keep  out  of  their  divisions. 

"  And  dear  Friends,  wherever  anything  of  divi- 
sion or  distance  remains  in  any  heart,  I  earnestly 
beseech  you  seek  speedily  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  for 
God's  controversy  is  against  all  things  of  this  na- 
ture, and  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  and  will  be 
revealed  against  all  such  things.  Therefore,  oh 
Israel  !  put  away  this  accursed  thing  where  it  is 
found,  and  let  every  soul  desire  and  press  into  the 
lively  state  of  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity; 
and  here  the  blessing  of  the  life  and  virtue  of  the 
endless  Fountain  of  goodness  will  flow  over  all,  and 
all  will  be  knit  together  as  by  joints  and  bands, 
holding  the  head  and  knowing  their  places  in  the 
body.  One  member  will  not  say  to  another,  I 
have  no  need  of  thee,  but  all  will  see  need  one  of 
another;  here  no  stop  will  be  put  to  the  current 
of  life,  but  through  all  it  will  run  even  from  vessel 
to  vessel;  in  which  state  God  Almighty  preserve 
us  all  forever  and  ever." 

Selected. 

I  have  thought  much  since  I  have  been  ill,  of 
the  state  of  our  poor  Society,  and  I  believe  that 
we  must  again  become  a  more  simple  people  be- 
fore we  shall  know  a  revival.  She  also  added, 
that  she  wished  parents  would  encourage  the  dear 
young  women  amongst  us,  to  be  engaged  in  work- 
ing for  the  children  of  the  poor,  instead  of  so 
much  ornamental  work. — Extracted  from  an 
account  of  Mary  Bemis. 


The  New  Ewjlish  Factory  Act. — This  act, 
passed  on  the  15th  of  August  last,  went  into 
operation  on  New  Year's  Day  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  provides  that  proper  mea- 
sures shall  be  taken  for  preventing  injury  to 
health  in  small  factories,  as  in  large  ones.  Suit- 
able ventilation  must  be  provided,  and  fans,  to 
prevent  the  inhahition  of  dust  during  labor,  are 
to  be  used.  No  child  under  eight  is  to  work  at 
any  handicraft,  and  no  child  of  any  age  is  to 
work  more  than  six  and  a  half  hours  a  day  ;  such 
hours  to  be  at  some  time  between  six  in  the  morning 
and  eight  at  night.  Noyouug  person  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  is  to  be  employed  more  than 
twelve  hours  in  a  day,  between  five  and  nine 
o'clock;  and  this,  with  intervals  for  food  and 
rest  amounting  to  at  least  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Another  provision  is,  that  no  child,  young  per- 
son under  twenty-one,  or  woman,  is  to  be  cm- 
ployed  at  any  handicraft  on  Sunday  or  after  two 
o'clock  on  Saturday,  except  where  not  more  than 
five  persons  are  employed. 

One  of  the  most  important  enactments  is,  that 
every  child  in  a  workshop  is  to  attend  school  for 
at  least  ten  hours  in  every  week  while  so  employ- 
ed. On  the  application  of  a  teacher,  the  occu- 
pier of  a  workshop  is  to  pay  for  the  schooling, 
and  deduct  the  amount  from  the  wages  of  the 
child.  There  arc  sections  to  enforce  the  new  law, 
and  to  recover  penalties  in  a  summary  manner. 
The  regulations  throughout  are  strict  enough,  if 
properly  enforced,  to  remove  the  evils  of  the 
factory  system,  of  which  there  have  been  so 
many  frightful  examples  — N.  Y.  E.  Post. 

The  Experienced  Christian. — The  experienced 
christian  has  too  solid  a  view  of  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ,  not  to  rejoice ;  but  he  has  too  exalted 
views  of  the  holiness  of  God,  not  to  rejoice  with 
trembling. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

A  want  having  been  long  experienced  in  our 
Society,  of  a  medium  for  intelligence  between 
employers  and  young  men  and  women  seeking 
occupation,  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  this  city,  have  consented  to  register  in  a 
book,  which  they  have  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
the  address  of  our  members,  or  those  professing 
with  us,  who  may  be  in  want  of  employment; 
also  the  names  of  Friends  who  have  suitable  situa- 
tions to  offer.  They  invite  applicants  to  call  at 
their  office,  No.  Ill  South  Fourth  street,  or 
transmit  their  names  and  references  by  letter.  If 
preferred,  applications  may  be  inserted  in  the 
book  without  the  names  of  applicants  being  re- 
corded. R. 

THE  FRIEND. 

THIRD  MONTH  7,  1868. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  announcement  was  made  in  the  British 
Parliament  on  the  25lh  ult.,  that  Earl  Derby  had  re- 
signed the  premiership  on  account  of  continued  ill 
health,  and  that  the  Queen  had  called  upon  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  D'Israeli,  to  form  a  new 
cabinet.  The  royal  assent  has  been  given  to  the  bill  for 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  in  Ireland.  Late 
news  from  the  English  captives  in  Abyssinia  report  them 
still  safe  and  well  at  Magdala.  The  advance  of  the 
British  army  had  arrived  near  Antalo.  No  sickness  had 
occurred  among  the  troops,  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try were  friendly.  A  great  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
United  States  was  held  in  London  on  the  26th  ult.  It 
was  addressed  by  John  Bright  and  Newman  Hall,  the 
latter  of  whom  presented  with  ability  the  American  side 
of  the  Alabama  controversy.  The  English  papers  ex- 
press much  regret  at  the  resignation  of  the  American 
minister,  Charles  Francis  Adams.  The  Daily  News  says 
that  all  England  will  lament  his  departure. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  speech  at  the  formal  clos- 
ing of  the  Prussian  Diet  on  the  28tb  ult.,  expressed  him- 
self entirely  satisfied  with  the  legislation  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  declared  that  he  was  sure  that  no  cause  was 
now  left  for  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Germany  or  of 
Europe.  George  Bancroft  has  been  duly  received  as 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States  to  the  North  German  Confederation. 
The  new  treaty  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  the  North  German  Confederation  provides  that 
natives  of  Germany  must  ubtain  a  license  to  emigrate, 
which  shall  be  registered  ;  and  that  those  who  after 
taking  out  their  naturalization  papers  have  resided  five 
years  in  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  released  from  the 
obligation  to  perform  military  service  in  Germany. 

Louis  the  Second,  King  of  Bavaria,  died  at  Munich 
on  the  28th  ult.    He  was  28  year3  of  age. 

A  Genoa  dispatch  of  the  27th  says  :  Admiral  Farragut 
has  arrived  here,  and  was  received  as  the  guest  of  the 
city.  To-day  the  corporation  of  Genoa  gave  a  grand 
banquet  in  his  honor.  Over  the  principal  table  was  the 
motto:  "  America  at  the  cradle  of  Columbus."  Many  of 
the  nobility  and  officers,  and  all  the  principal  citizens 
of  Genoa,  were  present. 

Prince  Napoleon  has  left  Paris,  on  a  visit  to  Germany. 
The  officers  of  the  French  army  now  absent  on  furlough 
have  been  ordered  to  report  to  their  head  quarters  on 
or  before  the  31st  inst.,  on  which  day  all  existing  fur- 
loughs will  terminate. 

Advices  from  Mexico  state  that  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  English  and  Spanish  debts, 
and  that  a  sinking  fund  has  been  created  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  converted  bonds. 

The  London  Times  of  the  2d  states,  that  the  only 
changes  in  the  ministry  will  be  that  Benjamin  D'Israeli 
takes  the  place  of  Earl  Derby  as  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns  that  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  G.  W.  Hunt, 
late  Under  Secretary,  that  of  Spencer  H.  Walpole. 

The  Zollverein  Convention  assembled  in  Berlin  on  the 
2d.  Bismarck  was  present,  and  in  a  brief  speech  wel- 
comed the  delegates.  It  is  given  out  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  convention  will  be  exclusively  confined  to 
commercial  subjects.  London,  3d  mo.  2d. — Consols, 
93|.  U.S.  5-20's,  7 1 1.  Liverpool. — Cotton  dull,  up- 
lands, Od.;  Orleans  'J\d.  Breadstuff's  quiet  and  quota- 
tions nearly  unchanged. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  Senate  has  passed 
the  bill  declaring  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  actually 


cast  shall  hereafter  decide  elections  In  the  Southern 
States,  &c,  also  a  joint  resolution  relative  to  a  survey 
of  the  northern  and  northwestern  lakes.  The  bill  to 
cover  into  the  Treasury  the  proceeds  of  captured  and 
abandoned  property,  was  finally  passed.  The  Impeach- 
ment Committee  reported  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  Senate  during  the  trial  of  the  President.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  to  abolish  the  office  of  Adjutant-General 
of  the  army. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Committee  on 
Impeachment,  on  the  29th  ult.,  presented  the  articles 
which  had  been  prepared,  they  are  ten  in  number,  and 
charge  the  President  with  being  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor in  office  in  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  unlawfully 
conspiring  with  Lorenzo  Thomas  by  force  to  seize,  take 
and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  War 
Department  j  with  conspiring  with  Lorenzo  Thomas  to 
prevent  and  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  of  the  United 
States  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain 
civil  officers,"  and  with  declaring  to  Major  General  W. 
H.  Emory  that  part  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  passed 
March  2,  1867,  entitled  "  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1668,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  "  all  orders  and  instructions 
relating  to  military  operations  issued  by  the  President 
or  Secretary  of  War,  shall  be  issued  through  the  General 
of  the  army,  and,  in  case  of  his  inability  through  the 
aext  in  rank,"  was  unconstitutional,  and  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  commission  of  said  Emory,  and  therefore  not 
binding  on  him  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  with  intent  thereby  to  induce  said  Emory,  in  his 
official  capacity  as  commander  of  the  Department  of 
Washington,  to  violate  the  provisions  of  said  act.  The 
articles  were  considered  by  the  House  on  the  29th  ult. 
and  2d  inst.,  and  adopted,  after  amendment,  by  a  vote 
of  126  to  41.  The  seventh  article  charging  the  Pre- 
sident with  entering  into  a  conspiracy  with  Lorenzo 
Thomas  to  prevent  E.  M.  Stanton  from  holding  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War,  was  stricken  out.  A  resolution 
declaring  that  to  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  alone 
belongs  the  right  to  determine  the  rates  of  duties  on  im- 
portations, and  that  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  the 
President  and  Senate  and  the  treaty-making  power  to 
authorize  importations  of  the  manufactures  or  products 
of  foreign  countries  except  at  such  rates  of  duty  as  the 
tariff'  laws  of  the  United  States  may  prescribe,  was 
adopted.  Managers  to  conduct  the  impeachment  before 
the  Senate  were  chosen  by  ballot,  and  Representatives 
Stevens,  Butler,  Bingham,  Boutwell,  Wilson,  Williams 
and  Logan  were  elected.  The  Democratic  members 
offered  a  protest  against  the  proceedings,  but  it  was  not 
received. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  226.  The  number 
of  interments  in  the  city  during  the  year  1867,  was 
13,933,  a  decrease  of  2870  from  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  births  registered  was  17,007,  a  decrease  of 
330  from  the  previous  year.  The  births  consisted  of 
8897  male,  and  8110  female  children.  The  number  of 
marriages  registered  during  the  year  was  6084. 

New  York.  —  The  State  Constitutional  Convention 
which  had  been  in  session  at  Albany  for  a  number  of 
months,  closed  its  labors  on  the  28th  ult.,  and  the  new 
constitution,  signed  by  its  officers  and  members,  has 
been  deposited  with  the  records  of  the  State.  The  con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  84  to  31. 

New  Jersey. — The  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature, 
withdrawing  the  consent  of  New  Jersey  to  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment,  article  14,  has  been  vetoed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  He  argues  the  matter  at 
length,  and  says  the  resolution  has  no  validity,  and  the 
ratification  having  already  been  made,  no  further  action 
can  be  taken  by  the  State,  unless  the  matter  be  again 
submitted  by  Congress.  No  time  was  set  by  Congress 
for  the  ratification  by  a  sufficient  number  of  States,  and 
therefore  New  Jersey  cannot  avail  herself  of  any  right 
to  withdraw  because  of  delay  by  other  States. 

The  Southern  Conventions. — The  Louisiana  Convention 
adopted  a  new  constitution  for  the  State  on  the  2d  inst., 
by  a  vote  of  64  to  6.  The  proceedings  of  the  other  con- 
ventions appeared  to  be  drawing  towards  a  close.  Some 
disorders  have  appeared  in  these  conventions,  but  od 
the  whole  they  have  been  conducted  with  more  dignity 
and  decorum  than  might  have  been  expected  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  were  held. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  2d  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  141. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  110| ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  106f ;  ditto, 
10-40,  coupons  off,  lOOf.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8.50 
a  $9.15;  shipping  Ohio,  $9.70  a  $10.30 ;  Baltimore,  $9 
a  $10.80  ;  St.  Louis,  extra,  $12  a  $14.25.  Spring  wheat, 
$2.37.    Western  oats,  80  cts.     Western  mixed  corn, 


$1.17  a  $1.20  ;  Jersey  yellow,  $1.23.  Middling  upla 
cotton,  23  cts. ;  Orleans,  24  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  11|  a 
cts.;  refined,  17.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $' 
a  $8.25  ;  extra,  $8.50  a  $9.75  ;  family  and  fancy  bra 
$10  a  $15.  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  wb 
$2.45  a  $2.55.  Rye,  $1.73  a  $1.75.  Yellow  corn,$l 
western  mixed,  $1.20  a  $1.22.  Oats,  83  cts.  Clo 
seed,  $7.50  a  $8.50.  Timothy,  $2.75  a  $3.  Flaxs 
$2.90  a  $2.95.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattl 
the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  about  1400  & 
Extra  sold  at  10J  all  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  9  a  10  cts., 
common  6  a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  6000  sheep 
at  6J  a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs,  $12.50  a  $13.25 
100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore. — Penna.  red  wheat,  $2.4 
$2.55.  White  corn,  $1.16;  yellow,  $1.12  a  $1.15. 
78  a  80  cts.  Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $2.  K 
corn,  81£  cts.  Oats,  54J  cts.  Rye,  $1.56  a  $1.60. 
Louis.— Red  and  white  wheat,  $2.55  a  $2.72.  Ye 
corn,  79  a  82  cts.    Oats,  67  a  70  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Sarah  Hampton,  Io.,  per  Wm.  P.  Be 
Agt.,  $2,  to  No.  26,  vol.  42  ;  from  Sarah  Heald,  lo.  lf , 
Amb.  Cowgll,  Agt.,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41. 

Received  from  "  C."  West  Brownsville,  Pa.,  $10  foije 
Freedmen,  and  $5  for  the  Shelter  for  Colored  Orphj; 
from  some  Friends  of  Salem,  O.,  per  M.  M.  Morland,  III 
from  a  few  Friends  of  Salem,  0.,  per  Stacy  Cook,  l! 
$35,  for  the  Freedmen. 


WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 
In  consequence  of  the  sudden  decease  of  our 
valued  Friend,  Dubre  Knight,  who  has  for  many  y 
acceptably  filled  the  station  of  Superintendent  of  W 
town  Boarding  School;  and  the  desire  of  the  Matro 
be  released  at  the  end  of  the  present  session,  Friend 
wanted  for  the  stations  of  Superintendent  and  Matt 
Those  who  may  feel  themselves  religiously  draw 
engage  in  these  services  are  requested  to  make 
application  to  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz  : 

Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St.,  P 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Hannah  A.  Warner,  do. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.,  PI 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila, 
Samuel  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Ph: 
Philada.,  2d  month,  1868. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher  c! 
Boys'  School  under  the.  care  of  "  The  Overseers  o) 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Towni 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 
Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Gard(} 
David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted  a  Teacher  in  the  Girls'  Department- 
qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Natural  I 
sophy,  &c,  to  euter  on  her  duties  at  the  opening  c 
Summer  Session. 

Apply  to  either  of  the  undernamed. 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  No.  316  S.  Fourth  St.,  1 
Martha  D.  Allen,  No.  528  Pine  St.,  Phila. 
Susan  E.  Lippincott,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  s 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  tb< 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  am 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  ( 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ; 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phi 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 

NEAR  FRANKEORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PBILADKL 

Physician  andS Superintendent,--  Joshua  H-Wor: 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patient*  n 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis, 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  637  Market  Street,!  B 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 
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Egypt. 

(Continued  from  page  219.) 

ong  the  paintings  at  Benee-Hassan  we  are 
uced  to  the  every-day  scenes  of  Egyptian 
We  see  the  ships  that  floated  the  commerce 
i  Nile  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago 
iressers,  spinuers,  weavers,  potters,  painters, 
lowers,  carpenters,  statuaries,  are  seen  pro- 
ng their  several  arts.  The  doctor  is  pre- 
3g  for  his  patient,  the  herdsman  looking 
bis  cattle.  The  Nile  is  represented  with  its 
nd  a  hippopotamus  is  half  buried  in  its  ooze 
n  are  engaged  in  gymnastics.  Games  of 
re  going  forward.  Great  men  are  attended 
rarfs  and  buffoons,  and  harpers  with  their 
■stringed  harps  are  there. 
Medinet-Abou — where  the  palace  is  attached 
e  temple,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  called  a 
e- palace — we  come  upon  the  Pavilion  of 
ses,  and  on  the  walls  are  scenes  adapted  to 
icely  taste.  We  see  him  seated  and  receiv- 
lomage  from  his  attendants.  In  another 
we  have  a  coronation — a  king  on  his  cano- 
hrone  borne  by  twelve  princes,  while  a  great 
ssion  follows  of  nobles,  priests,  soldiers  and 
1  personages.  A  scribe  reads  from  a  scroll, 
ligh-priest  offers  incense.  A  band  discourses 
.  In  another  painting  the  king  is  making 
igs  to  his  god.  Priests  bear  the  statues  of 
cestorsand  a  crowd  of  standards.  Elsewhere 
his  victories  are  commemorated.  Heaps  of 
(d  hands  and  heaps  of  human  tongues,  with 
)f  captives  to  be  numbered  by  the  thousand, 
e  at  once  his  cruelty  and  his  conquests, 
his  naval  prowess  is  manifest  in  the  triumph 
;yptian  galleys  with  the  lion's  head  at  the 

Jre  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  claim 
be  old  Egyptian  theology,  traceable  on  the 
ments,  approximated  to  the  grand  simplicity 
irity  of  revealed  truth  ;  that  Osiris  was  to  his 
it  worshipers  what  the  Messiah  was  to  the 
or  Christ  to  those  who  now  bear  his  name  ; 
he  doctrines  of  immortality  and  stern  retri- 
i — Osiris  himself  performing  his  office  as 
of  the  dead — were  but  slightly  divergent 
he  kindred  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, 
re  was,"  says  one,  "  a  clear  perception  of  a 
state,  suoh  as  is  generally  entertained 
j  christians  at  the  present  day.  The  dead 
•t  go  unjudged;  he  was  weighed  in  the  bal- 


for  him  ;  but  if  good,  he  ascended  among  the 
stars." 

Certain  it  is  that,  at  the  earliest  period  of 
Egyptian  history  of  which  documentary  evidence 
remains  to  us,  we  find  the  clearest  and  worthiest 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  attributes  and  worship, 
as  if  the  light  of  tradition  was  brighter  the  nearer 
it  was  to  its  original  source.  In  succeeding  genera- 
tions there  is  not  only  no  advance,  but  there  is 
rather  retrogression.  The  tendency  to  idolatry 
strengthens.  The  popular  worship  becomes  more 
corrupt  and  debased.  Yet  even  thus  Egypt  was 
for  ages  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  Athens  was  "  the 
eye  of  Greece."  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Scripture  record 
of  the  fact  is  evidence  of  the  reputation  which 
that  wisdom  had  attained.  From  other  lands, 
through  succeeding  ages,  came  curious  travellers 
and  inquiring  scholars  and  philosophers,  to  gather 
up  and  carry  back  to  their  own  countrymen  the 
treasures  of  Egyptian  thought  and  learning. 
Thales  (600  B.  a),  the  first  Greek  who  predicted 
an  eclipse,  obtained  in  Egypt  his  first  knowledge 
of  geometry,  and  on  his  return  imparted  his  dis- 
coveries. His  connection  with  Egypt  throws  light 
upon  his  theories  of  creation  or  existence.  Tradi- 
tion, with  surprise,  reported  him  as  saying,  "  The 
most  ancient  of  things  existing  is  God,  for  he  is 
the  uncreated  :  the  most  beautiful  thing  is  the 
universe,  for  it  is  God's  creation."  Doubtless  in 
Egypt  he  learned  the  lesson  which  his  country- 
men heard  him  repeat  with  wonder,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  choose  between  life  and  death. 

Next,  perhaps,  came  Solon  (510  B.  a),  with  his 
cargo  of  olive-oil  from  Athens,  to  exchange  for 
Egyptian  corn  and  the  luxuries  of  the  East.  Ac- 
cording to  Plato,  he  returned  with  a  richer  cargo 
of  wisdom,  derived  from  converse  with  the  priests 
of  Lais,  and  thenceforth  he  is  known  as  the  wisest 
law-maker  of  Greece.  Not  far  from  the  same 
time,  perhaps  even  earlier  than  Solon,  came  the 
celebrated  Pythagoras,  thirsting  for  knowledge, 
receiving  from  Amasis  a  cordial  welcome,  and 
lingering  in  Egypt  many  years;  and  a  careful 
study  of  his  philosophy  will  show  how  much  it 
owes  to  the  lights  and  shadows  of  Egyptian 
thought.  The  Greek  Anaxagoras,  and  many  of 
his  countrymen  with  him,  zealous  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  studied  in  tne  Egyptian  schools ; 
and  the  opinions  for  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  banished  are  strikingly  accordant  with  por- 
tions of  the  philosophy  of  Egypt.  Next  came 
Herodotus,  gazing  with  wonder  on  monuments 
and  works  of  art  which  he  found  language  too  poor 
adequately  to  describe  ;  and  ere  long  he  is  followed 
by  Plato,  who  thenceforth  leaves  the  stamp  of  his 
thought  on  the  philosophies,  of  after  centuries. 
Associated  with  him,  and  studying  in  the  schools 
of  Heliopolis,  are  his  countrymen,  Eudoxus  the 
astronomer,  and  Chrysippus  the  physician. 

After  this  date  the  visitors  to  Egypt  who  made 
their  mark  on  the  literature  and  learning  of  the 
world  became  too  numerous  to  mention.  Plutarch's 
biographer  sends  him  to  Egypt.  Strabo  pursued 
his  geographical  studies  there.  The  Alexandrian 
ibrary  reveals  a  thirst  for  knowledge  unparalleled 


rod  if  found  wanting  there  was  an  amenti] elsewhere.  For  generation  after  generation  Egypt 


was  the  school  of  the  world.  The  highest  attain- 
able wisdom  of  the  world  was  there.  u  From  the 
lips  of  this  thoughtful  people,"  it  has  been  said, 
doubtless  with  some  exaggeration,  "  infant  nations 
learned,  through  a  long  course  of  centuries,  what- 
ever they  held  that  was  most  noble  concerning 
the  origin  and  tendencies  of  things,  and  what  was 
most  to  beidesired  for  the  race  of  man  at  large  and 
the  soul  of  every  individual  man."  How  strange 
that  a  people  who  attained  to  such  a  distinction 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  sunk  in  barbarism, 
should  steadily  gravitate  toward  a  barbarism  still 
more  degraded  than  that  around  them !  The 
philosophy  that  accepts  the  theory  of  the  necessary 
progress  of  humanity  would  have  prophesied  a  far 
different  result. 

But  leaving  the  pyramid-age  behind  us,  we 
meet  with  no  real  advance — occasional  periods 
perhaps  excepted — in  Egyptian  art  for  successive 
centuries.  The  fountain  of  civilization  burst  forth 
into  a  full  stream  almost  at  the  very  first,  but  a 
stream  that,  like  the  Nile,  was  to  receive  no  tribu- 
taries through  its  after  course.   Science  and  artis- 
tic skill  reached,  as  it  were  at  a  bound,  the  goal 
which  they  were  not  to  pass.    The  successive 
steps,  at  least,  of  their  early  history  we  arc  unable 
clearly  to  define.    It  was  at  a  very  early  date  that 
Egypt  attained  her  highest  position.    The  primi- 
tive dynasties  are  simply  myths  to  us.  Throwing 
these  aside,  therefore,  and  making  large  allow- 
ances for  exaggeration  in  those  that  follow,  we  yet 
find  that,  22-40  years  before  Christ,  Thebes  had 
become  the  powerful  and  splendid  capital  of  a 
large  part  of  Upper  Egypt.    Some  two  hundred 
years  after  this  we  find  traces  of  the  invasion 
known  as  that  of  the  "Shepherd  Kings,"  who 
swept  over  Lower  Egypt,  and  yet  already  seven 
hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  Menes,  the  first 
historic  human  king,  had  ascended  the  throne. 
The  "  Shepherds"  were  a  foreign  race,  possibly 
Phenicians  or  Philistines.  They  came  as  invaders 
and  conquerors,  and  maintained  their  hated,  though 
perhaps  beneficent,  dynasty  in  Lower  Egypt,  for 
a  period  of  about  five  hundred  years  (2032-1520 
B.  c.)    For  the  native  religion  they  manifested 
an  undisguised  contempt.    Their  rule  was  severe 
and  despotic,  and  at  length  provoked  the  resist- 
ance of  the  subject  race.    Their  very  name  be- 
came odious,  and  so  permanent  was  the  prejudice 
of  the  Egyptians  against  it,  that  even  when  Jacob 
with  his  family  went  down  into  Egypt,  they  and 
their  cattle  were  required  to  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Goshen  (Gen.  xlvi.  34),  u  for  every  shepherd  is 
an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians."    Until  this 
era  the  horse  does  not  appear  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.    It  is  more  than  possible  that  it  was 
introduced  by  the  invaders,  and  when  the  Shep- 
herd Kings  disappear,  Egypt  has  her  "  horses  and 
her  chariots,"  with  which  she  pursued  after  her 
fleeing  bondmen,  and  in  which  the  prophet  re- 
bukes her  for  reposing  her  trust. 

And  now  we  reach  the  point  where  the  history 
of  the  Jews  blends  itself  with  that  of  Egypt.  The 
brick  materials  of  some  of  the  pyramids,  as  well 
as  Theban  sculptures,  corroborate  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  narrative.  To  make  the  bricks  of  which 
these  pyramids  are  composed  must  have  required 
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enormous  labor.  Beyond  all  question  this  was 
involuntary — the  labor  of  serfs  and  bondmen. 
Every  brick,  though  it  had  not  been  stamped  by 
a  despot's  name,  would  have  suggested  a  despot's 
oppression ;  and  the  Theban  sculptures,  which 
belong  to  a  period  subsequent  perhaps  to  the  ser- 
vitude of  the  Israelites,  set  vividly  before  us  scenes 
strikingly  parallel  to  those  described  in  the  book 
of  Exodus.  "  The  brick-makers  are  evidently 
captives,  working  at  heavy  burdens,  under  task- 
masters who  are  plying  the  stick  and  whip  with- 
out mercy.  To  complete  the  illustration,  the 
bricks  of  several  buildings  are  found  mixed  with 
chopped  straw,  for  without  some  such  substance 
the  fine  alluvial  mud  was  too  friable  to  bind  well. 

The  monumental  records  are  silent  as  to  the 
disaster  which  attended  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites.  The  inglorious  event  was  one  which 
patriotic  pride  would  choose  to  consign  to  oblivion. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Egyptian  annals.  Whatever  date  may 
be  assigned  to  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites,  the 
second  and  most  marked  period  of  Egyptian  power 
and  splendor  followed  upon  the  accession  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  (1520-1340 
B.  c.)  The  Shepherd  Kings  had  been  expelled. 
A  ruler  of  the  native  race,  Aahmes,  had  ascended 
the  throne,  and  under  him  native  genius  was  en- 
couraged. Ethiopia  was  subjected  to  tribute. 
Magnificent  temples  were  built  at  Thebes  and 
Memphis.  Horses  and  chariots  came  into  general 
use,  and  Egypt  became  a  maritime  power.  Thoth- 
mes  III.  was  not  only  a  great  builder,  but  a  great 
conqueror.  Nineveh  was  reduced,  and  perhaps 
Babylon  also  was  subjected  to  his  sway.  Under 
him  that  grand  structure,  the  temple  of  Karnak, 
the  chief  sanctuary  of  Thebes,  was  completed,  and 
no  kingdom  of  the  world  could  rival  his  in  wealth 
or  extended  dominion. 

Thus,  while  the  Israelites  were  slowly  securing 
the  mastery  of  Palestine,  or — under  the  Judges — 
were  even  falling  back  toward  barbarism,  Egypt 
was  rising  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  power 
and  civilization.  Under  Amunoph  III.,  the  great- 
grand  son  of  Thothmes  III.,  the  great  temple  on 
the  west  bank  at  Thebes  was  built,  and  the  colos- 
sal statues  of  the  vocal  Memnon  and  its  fellow, 
rising  forty-seven  feet  above  the  pedestal,  or  fifty- 
three  feet  above  the  plain,  were  reared.  That 
magnificence  was  then  attained  of  which  Belzoni, 
on  his  visit  to  Thebes,  thus  records  the  desolation  : 
"It  appeared  to  me  like  entering  a  city  of  giants, 
who  after  a  long  conflict,  were  all  destroyed,  leav- 
ing the  ruins  of  their  temples  as  the  only  proof  of 
their  former  existence." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  220.) 

"  Seventh  mo.  11th.  *  *  *  *  I  remembered 
that  David  who  enjoyed  so  many  signal  evidences 
of  the  favor  of  the  Almighty,  was  tried  with  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  be 
an  outcast  from  men,  and  to  conclude  he  must 
'  one  day  fall  by  the  hand  of  his  enemy.'  But 
there  was  a  power  stronger  than  men  or  devils  at 
work  for  him,  and  after  proving  him  effectually, 
wrought  his  deliverance,  and  enabled  him  to  sing 
to  the  Lord  not  only  as  his  '  rock,'  and  his  '  for- 
tress,' but  as  his  '  deliverer.'  And  I  think  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Arm  is  shortened,  or 
that  ear  grown  heavy  :  but  we  may  remember  that 
although  '  He  cause  grief,  yet  will  he  have  com- 
passion according  to  the  multitude  of  His  tender 
mercies.'  There  is  truly  '  forgiveness  with  Him 
that  he  may  be  feared  f  and  as  the  mind  however 


tossed  and  disquieted,  endeavors  to  keep  '  the 
word  of  His  patience,'  the  promise  will  be  fufilled 
to  them  '  I  also  will  keep  thee.'  I  often  remem- 
ber a  sentiment  of  a  dear  friend,  addressed  to  those 
who  felt  themselves  stripped  and  destitute,  '  that 
there  was  no  cause  of  discouragement  to  those 
who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness;' and  although  the  time  may  seem  to  us 
long,  and  the  baptisms  proving  and  bitter,  yet  as 
patience  is  abode  in,  and  faithfulness  kept  to,  light 
will  arise  out  of  darkness,  and  the  afflicted  spirit 
be  enabled  '  to  sing  his  praise  on  the  banks  of  de- 
liverance.' I  know  the  letter  alone  is  lifeless, 
and  unless  the  promises  of  the  Father  are  applied 
immediately  they  do  not  reach  the  wound ;  but 
such  have  been  the  character  of  my  feelings  as 
they  have  turned  towards  thee,  and  I  have  simply 
penned  them." 

«  7th  mo.  25th,  1838.  *  *  *  It  is  to  me  an 
agreeable  way  of  losing,  temporarily,  the  care  of 
other  things  to  commune  with  the  absent.  To 
awaken  by  exercise,  some  of  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  which,  notwithstanding  they  may  retain  all 
their  vitality  unspoken,  still  glow  with  livelier 
verdure,  when  stirred  and  excited  by  personal  in- 
tercourse or  the  prolific  pen. 

"  Retirement  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  coun- 
try life,  yet  not  exclusively  its  own.  The  mind, 
disposed  to  it,  may  find  it  alike  in  solitude  and  in 
the  crowd ;  and  there  is  a  care  necessary  in  all 
situations,  lest  we  mistake  ourselves,  and  while 
we  would  wish  to  believe  the  better  impulses  of 
the  heart  point  to  a  separation  from  society,  it 
may  after  all  originate  in  an  unsubjected  root  of 
self-love.  Social  claims  are  strong  upon  us,  and 
it  is  a  nice  point  to  carry  ourselves  consistently 
towards  our  families  and  the  world  in  general,  and 
yet  maintain  a  spirit  untouched  by  the  defiling 
things  that  beset  us  on  every  side.  Morality 
points  to  this,  and  shows  us  many  beautiful  ex- 
amples, in  characters  uninfluenced  by  the  form- 
ing, purifying  hand  of  religion  ;  but  'tis  our 
establishment  here  that  can  alone  effectually  in- 
fluence and  impart  a  stability  that  the  constantly 
opposing  circumstances  of  this  life  assail  in  vain. 
To  a  mind  properly  anchored,  and  an  eye  fixed 
steadily  and  unswervingly  to  the  great  Director 
and  Disposer  of  all  things,  the  hindrances  and 
difficulties  that  beset  our  path,  tend  only  to  drive 
closer  to  the  true  Friend  who  has  promised  to  be 
with  His  own  '  alway.' 

"  The  constant  tendency  we  all  feel  to  the 
weaknesses  and  frailties  of  humanity,  bears  with 
it  an  impressive  lesson.  If  we  are  enabled  to 
steer  our  course  more  steadily  than  some  that  sur- 
round us,  it  should  teach  us  at  once  to  look  to 
that  mercy  which  enabled  us  in  measure  to  over- 
come ;  and  prompt  the  impulse  to  seek  to  draw 
the  offender  by  love  to  the  same  healing  fountain. 
Truly  none  are  so  established,  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  fear.  We  have  an  unwearied  adver- 
sary to  contend  with,  ever  ready  to  assail  a  weak 
or  unguarded  part ;  and  it  is  altogether  necessary 
for  us  to  seek  ability  to  stand  or  move  in  the 
Lord's  counsel  only  and  not  our  own." 

"  Sixth-day  eve.  It  was  not  that  thy  last  was 
unacceptable,  nor  that  I  had  ceased  to  remember 
thee,  that  I  withheld  the  usual  token  last  Fourth- 
day  ;  but  to  be  honest,  an  unabated  and  perhaps 
rather  increased  portion  of  spiritual  poverty  has 
been  my  allotment,  and  it  seemed  best  under  its 
pressure  to  sit  down,  so  far  as  my  own  efforts  were 
concerned,  in  silence  and  solitude.  *  *  *  No 
doubt  we  both  have  realized  that  the  most  in- 
terested and  affectionate,  and  sympathetic  feeling 
does  not  always  require  the  medium  of  words :  in 
fact,  have  we  not  often  discovered  the  freshness 
of  impressions  better  than  words,  lost,  or  much 


impaired  by  the  effort  to  clothe  them  in  lang 
I  believe  the  '  absent  in  body'  are  often  '  pi 
in  spirit ;'  and  although  far  separated,  follow 
the  same  Lord  (when  they  are  indeed  folio 
can  partake  of  the  same  cup,  and  be  sensil 
the  situation  and  inward  walk  of  a  fellow-travi 
and  I  account  it  one  of  our  highest  privileg< 

"  I  have  not  supposed  thee,  since  we  sepai 
'  treading  upon  high  places.'  It  is  still  '  suff 
for  the  servant  that  he  be  as  his  Master 
certainly  could  ask  no  better  thing  for  thee 
in  no  way  manifest  more  disinterested  affei 
than  by  wishing  and  hoping  that  the  wholi 
of  our  Holy  Head  be  accomplished  conce 
thee.  True  the  turnings  and  overturning 
quisite  to  bring  about  His  purposes,  subjet 
poor  creature  to  a  depth  of  suffering  best  a 
ciated  in  silence.  I  will  not  say  new  lessons 
been  presented1  within  an  interval  past,  and  i 
present  moment,  but  I  believe  He  is  teachit 
would  teach  me,  that  more  unqualified  subm 
is  a  sacrifice  called  for  at  my  hands ;  that  i 
not  answer  to  listen  at  a  distance,  and  propoi 
fulfilment  at  some  remote  period;  but  now  i 
time  to  receive  and  practice,  however  singula 
contracted  my  conduct  may  appear  to  my  ft 
men.  Convictions  like  these  have  rendered 
passing  moments  full  of  bitterness ;  and  so  str 
and  destitute  have  I  seemed,  that  the  atteir 
expressing  a  few  words  on  paper,  even  to 
seemed  as  fruitless  as  the  idea  of  extracting 
ture  from  the  arid  desert. 

"  How  earnestly  do  I  hope  will  be  fai 

to  his  convictions.  Oh  !  how  necessary  is  it 
faithful  in  little  things  as  they  are  general 
counted,  but  certainly  not  '  little'  to  us,  if  in 
is  involved  the  pleasure  of  Him  whose  fai 
life,  and  who  calls  for  unreserved  obedience 
His  requisitions.  I  could  not  express  what 
on  his  account.  May  he  remember  now  ii 
accepted  time,  and  that  delay  involves  the 
dangerous  consequences." 

"  8th  mo.  30th,  1838.  *  *  *  While  elc 
with  mortality,  its  attendant  weaknesses  off 
felt  and  owned.  But  in  that  close  affection 
binds  us  we  are  certainly  allowed  to  feel  ant 
dence  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  those  bereav 
precious  earthly  gifts,  even  when  the  heai 
knowledges  deep  allegiance  to  Him  in  j 
hands  our  own  lives  and  those  we  love  are. 
'tis  no  mean  employment  to  exercise  daily 
cipline  that  raises  us  from  earth ;  that  cau.' 
to  look  over  all  perishable  enjoyments  to  th 
of  Him  who  condescends  to  regulate  the  cii 
stances  of  His  children,  and  to  strengthen 
for  endurance,  even  where  all  outward  pros 
are  deeply  clouded  or  involved  in  gloom.  V 
the  heart  is  exercised  in  submission,  love 
Divine  Prompter  becomes  an  active  and  end 
principle.  We  can  look  up  to  Him  throug 
and  rejoice  that  although  stripped  and  des 
we  are  as  near  to  Him  as  the  most  happy  co 
rence  of  events  could  possibly  place  us  in 
much  more  ready  to  look  to  and  lean  upon 
as  our  only  Friend. 

"  Hast  thou  heard  Daniel  Wheeler  has  a  m 
from  his  Monthly  Meeting  to  visit  America 
have  no  doubt  he  would  be  very  warmly  rec 
here  :  his  late  mission  to  the  '  isles  afar  off, 
the  interesting  and  feeling  '  Extracts'  we 
had  from  his  journal,  has  excited  very  deep 
pathy  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  readers." 

(To  be  continued.) 


There  is  nothing  that  will  preserve]  but. hu 
watching,  with  a  prayerful  heart,  eyeing  f$ 
faithful  Monitor,  which  in  mercy  is  furnish  i 
each  one  of  us. 
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On  the  Trail  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

>fficer  of  the  Royal  Navy,  by  the  name  of 
has  pierced  the  wilds  of  Africa  in  search 

Livingstone,  or  to  verify  the  rumor  of  his 
This  journey  is  graphically  described  in 

owing  extract  from  the  Daily  Telegraph 

Ion. 

t  the  reader,  if  he  has  a  map  of  Africa  at 
;ake  it,  and  look  at  the  district  on  the  east 
inder  the  tenth  and  twentieth  degrees  of 
latitude,  over  against   the  Mozambique 
il.    Herein  lie  two  lakes  but  partially 
|  Nyassa  and  Shirwa,  and  this  was  the  region 
ing's  journey.    If  the  Johanna  men  were 
ant  liars,  the  doctor  lay  dead  and  buried 
iere  near  the  south-western  corner  of  Lake 
j  if  they  had  lied,  inquiry  at  this  point 
show  that  he  had  gone  forward,  and  in  what 
an  1  To  this  quarter,  therefore,  Young  had 
i  his  way  with  his  small  command,  in  the 
oat  which  he  designed  himself,  and  which 
•ned  out  as  'true  as  steel.'    He  got  to  the 
of  the  Zambesi  river,  a  water-road  that, 
Brtain  interruptions,  leads  up  by  the  Shire 
Lake  Nyassa,  out  of  which  the  Shire  runs, 
nt  up  the  Zambesi  to  Shupanga,  where  he 
>oat's  crew  of  twenty-two  negroes,  and  made 
lent  with  them  to  go  on  till  authentic  news 
be  found — good  or  bad — of  Livingstone, 
mal  stories  were  afloat  of  war  waging  up  the 
y ;  and  so  he  sailed  higher  up  the  Zambesi, 
le  Shirk's  mouth,  to  Sena,  in  order  that  he 
ask  the  Portuguese  authorities  how  the 
ty;  but,  instead  of  coming  down  again  from 
he  proceeded  by  a  cross  stream,  which  took 
nto  the  channel  of  the  Shir6,  thus  fairly 
ig  him  on  his  way.  The  current  here  down- 
18  strong  and  constant,  and  he  was  obliged 
t  for  a  wind;  but  he  got,  by-and-by,  as  far 
!  cataracts,  where  the  boat  had  to  be  taken 
oes.    Here  he  made  a  capital  portie,  march- 
long  string  of  men  ninety  miles  in  four  days 
i  upper  waters  under  a  fearfully  scorching 
Chibisa  was  very  glad  to  see  him  again,  and 
aim  all  the  help  he  could;  but  the  Makololo 
in  a  horrible  state  of  alarm  about  the  Mavite 
le  Mazite,  who  were  said  to  be  out  about  the 
and  the  lake.    This  is  the  tribe  to  whom 
ying  Johanna  men  ascribed  the  death  of 
gstone,  and  a  fierce  lot  they  seemed  indeed 
I  but  Young  found  none  of  them  on  the  west 
river,  nor  near  the  lake.  A  horde  of  blacks, 

0  Nyassa,  shouted  to  the  expedition  to  stop, 
lushed  off  some  canoes  full  of  armed  men ; 
roung  successfully  '  palavered'  with  them, 
;  that  he  was  a  friend,  that  he  was  coming 

their  way  again,  and  that  he  would  then 
them  presents.  He  testifies  to  the  almost 
rsal  welcome  with  which  the  name  of  •  Eng- 
3n'  is  received  among  the  lake  and  river, 
;;  they  know  that  we  want  no  slaves,  that 
ep  our  word  in  giving  as  well  as  fighting, 
ave  plenty  of  cloth.  Beside,  the  seed  sown 
3  Oxford  Mission  on  the  river  has  borne  its 
though  it  was  planted,  alas  !  deep  in  so  many 
i.    The  Ajawas  let  the  boat  go  on,  and 

1  began  to  get  into  the  country  where  he 
be  likely  to  hear  of  the  doctor.    The  foot 

le  Nyassa  is  deeply  indented,  and  the  Shire 
rut  of  its  eastern  bay.  On  the  right  hand 
3  stream,  at  its  exit,  is  Maponda,  a  new  vil- 
and  on  the  other  or  western  bay,  Marenga 
place  where  Livingstone  was  said  to  be  in- 
— if,  indeed,  the  lions  and  hyenas  had  left 
ling  of  his  body.  Now  it  was  that  scattered 
of  intelligence  began  to  come  in,  as  soon  as 
ieel  boat  neared  and  entered  the  lake.  A 
i  from  Mapombe  had  seen  the  white  man, 


and  carried  his  goods;  another  trace  of  him  was 
reported  from  a  little  lake  to  the  eastward;  so 
Young  bore  over  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Nyassa, 
in  order  to  find  where  the  doctor  had  crossed. 
Here  the  scent  was  hot,  and  breast  high.  It  was 
clear  that  he  had  been  up  the  eastern  shore  and 
back  again  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Arab 
slave-dealers  to  put  him  over  the  water;  it  was 
also  clear  that  he  had  then  come  to  Mapombe,  or 
Maponda,  and  lodged  there  three  weeks.  He  was 
well  and  hearty  at  that  time,  and  had  his  Johanna 
villains  with  him.  The  people  described  him, 
past  all  doubt,  as  Livingstone;  mentioning  also 
the  Havildar  of  Sepoys,  who  went  along  with  the 
party  ;  a  man,  they  said,  with  one  long  tuft  of  hair 
— the  Shendi  as  Hindoos  call  it — and  all  the  rest 
of  his  skull  shorn. 

"  Nyassa  is  a  '  big  water,'  and  it  blows  great 
guns  there  sometimes.  Young  had  a  sharp  bout 
of  it  on  one  occasion  with  his  steel  boat.  The 
wind  was  furious,  and  the  waves  rolled  like  the 
mid-Atlantic,  which  had  the  effect  of  completely 
prostrating  the  Makololo.  To  a  man,  they  lay 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  said  they 
must  die,  and  might  as  well,  therefore,  die  in 
peace.  The  fresh-water  seas  were  breaking  one 
after  the  other  into  the  little  craft,  and  she  could 
only  be  kept  from  filling  by  the  constant  use  of 
buckets;  but  the  sea-sick  negroes  would  not  lend 
a  hand.  It  came  to  such  a  pass  that  if  another 
wave  was  taken  on  board,  the  little  vessel  must  be 
sent  down  like  a  stone;  nevertheless  only  one 
bucket  was  going,  for  Young  could  not  quit  the 
helm.  In  vain  he  said  that  he  would  pitch  the 
helpless  cowards  overboard,  which  really  was  all 
but  a  positive  necessity,  as  the  boat  was  so  water- 
logged. The  Makololo  were  in  that  state  which 
is  familiar  to  many  travellers  nearer  home,  when 
death  is  of  no  particular  importance,  and  the 
causas  vivendi  appear  to  be  all  gone  along  with 
the  contents  of  the  agonized  stomach.  They  lay 
like  black  ballast,  and  would  not  move  either  to 
live  or  die  ;  but  somehow  or  other  Young  held  on, 
and  managed  to  reach  the  land  iQ  safety  without 
f  discharging  cargo.'  These  same  Makololo  men 
were  in  chronic  terror  about  the  Mavite,  consider- 
ing that  they  were  sure  to  perish,  and  nevei  to  see 
Chibisa  and  the  South  again.  Young  only  got 
them  along  by  promising  plenty  of  powder  by-and- 
by  to  fight  with,  and  because  his  blacks  felt,  on 
the  whole,  that  it  was  safer  '  to  go  on  and  be 
killed.'  Near  Makata,  on  the  lake,  he  got  fresh 
news  of  Livingstone.  The  natives  supplied  abun- 
dant tidings  of  him.  He  had  passed  about  a  year 
ago,  they  said  ;  and  they  imitated  him  in  the  act 
of  taking  observations,  described  the  dog  '  Jitani' 
which  he  had  with  him,  said  he  was  a  traveller 
who  wanted  no  slaves,  but  only  came  to  see  the 
country,  and  was  '  very  good  man.'  At  Mapombe 
he  had  dropped  two  boys  whom  Young  knew  per- 
sonally, Jama  and  another.  They  had  been  left 
behind  with  bad  feet  and  legs;  but  the  lads  were 
away  with  the  chief,  who  was  a  great  friend  of 
Livingstone's.  That  the  man  whom  the  natives 
described  was  no  passing  Portuguese  or  Arab 
trader,  was  rendered  clear  when  they  brought  to 
camp  the  prayer-book  of  Livingstone,  with  his 
name  in  it,  and  an  Indian  scarf  which  he  had 
given  to  Mapombe's  mother.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  a  chief  and  a  tribe  bear  the  same  name. 
The  white  mau,  they  said,  went  to  Makata,  and 
was  going  west  of  the  water  into  the  Loangwa 
land,  by  way  of  Marenga.  Here,  at  this  same 
Marenga,  was  the  poiut  for  the  all  deciding  ques- 
tion, though,  indeed,  Youug  had  by  this  time 
heard  plenty  of  hopeful  reports  to  show  that 
Livingstone  had  passed  safely  beyond  that  point. 
"  The  steel  boat  reached  Marengo  on  the  western 


foot  of  the  lake,  and  the  chief  received  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  with  true  African  effu- 
sion. He  took  Young's  hand  in  hearty  welcome, 
pumped  it  up  and  down,  and  round  and  round, 
till  it  was  nearly  wrenched  off,  and  afterward  in- 
troduced the  stranger  with  much  politeness  to  his 
forty  wives.  Mareuga  wanted,  of  course,  to  know 
why  '  his  friend'  had  come.  As  sooo  as  the  hand- 
shaking was  over,  Young  replied  that  he  had  come 
to  look  after  Livingstone.  '  0  !  he  is  gone  on 
quite  well  and  safe  to  the  north  west,'  was  the  in- 
stant response.  '  Not  murdered  by  the  Mavite, 
then  V  '  Murdered  !  not  a  bit  of  it !  there  are  no 
Mavite  here  to  murder  him  !  Forthwith  the  chief 
produced  Marenga  men  who  had  gone  on  five  days 
beyond  the  tribe  with  the  doctor  in  the  direction 
of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  left  him  still  safely  pro- 
ceeding. The  chief  had  news  of  him  for  the  space 
of  a  whole  month's  travel  upon  the  northward 
path,  a  native  trade,  principally  in  ivory,  being 
cariied  on  between  the  lakes.  If  Livingstone  had 
met  with  any  calamity  as  far  away  as  even  three 
month's  journey  on  that  line,  the  chief  said  he 
should  be  sure  to  have  heard  of  it,  and  by  this 
time  he  had  been  away  from  Marenga  more  than 
twelve  months.  The  Johanna  men,  the  natives 
said,  had  come  back  along  with  Moosa,  after  only 
two  days  march  beyond  their  village;  they  re- 
turned all  together,  and  never  said  a  word  about 
the  white  man's  death,  but  gave  out  that  their 
contract  had  expired  at  this  point,  and  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  go  any  further.  There  were  no 
Mavite  whatever  in  these  parts  to  kill  any  body, 
and  the  Marenga  King  and  the  Mapombe  would 
both  fight  them  if  there  were.  The  chief,  in  fact, 
laughed  at  the  lie,  was  quite  friendly,  and  was 
glad  to  see  another  white  man,  giving  Young 
food  and  native  beer,  and  a  big  bullock.  Thus  it 
was  quite  clear  that  the  Johanna  men  had  deserted, 
and  hatched  their  monstrous  lie  on  their  way  down 
to  the  coast,  in  order  to  get  their  pay  and  escape 
the  punishment  due  to  deserters.  It  was  clear 
that  the  great  explorer  had  gone  safely  forward 
into  that  blank  country  between  the  lakes  which 
appears  to  be  called  Loangiva,  or  is  divided,  per- 
haps, by  a  river  of  that  name.  What  perils  he 
may  have  met  there,  none,  of  course,  can  say  ; 
but  Young  did  not  find  that  the  journey  was  re- 
garded as  dangerous,  and  once  at  Tanganyika,  the 
gallant  doctor  may  be  said  'to  know  the  road.' 
He  will  probably  come  by  the  Nyanza  to  Gondo- 
koro  and  Khartoum,  and  may  be  about  that  place 
even  now.  Certain  it  is  that  he  did  not  perish 
near  Lake  Nyassa,  and  possession  of  this  happy 
certainty  is  entirely  due  to  the  skill  and  spirit,  to 
the  inflexible  will  and  iron  strength  of  duty  with 
which  Young  has  followed  up  his  'spoor,'  and 
done  for  us  all  this  noble  message  of  humanity 
and  science. 

"  The  brave  warrant-officer  wished  to  go  forward, 
but  the  Makololo  would  not  hear  of  it  They  had 
bargained  only  to  make  the  fate  of  Livingstone 
clear;  and  no  pay  nor  promises  could  get  them  to 
march  a  foot  past  Marenga's  village.  Young  was 
therefore  obliged  to  return,  and  indeed  his  task 
was  so  satisfactorily  accomplished  that  it  was  easy 
to  yield  to  necessity.  At  Mapombe  he  found  the 
people  persuaded  that  Liviugstone  was  safe,  and 
far  on  the  path  northward.  The  chief's  mother 
did  the  honors,  and  laughed  like  the  Marenga 
king  at  the  clumsy  lie  of  the  Johanna  men.  Here 
the  expedition  picked  up  some  further  sigus  of 
Livingstone's  passage  through  the  country,  and 
then  turned  to  go  down  the  Shire.  Nothing  of 
much  importance  happened  on  the  return  journey; 
marks  of  the  cruel  wars  which  the  slave  trade 
causes,  defaced  here  and  there  the  country  where 
the  dreaded  Mavite  had  ravaged  it  on  the  eastern 
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banks.  At  Chibisa's  place  Young  rested,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  repair  the  graves 
of  the  missionaries,  and  to  renew  the  crosses  upon 
them,  which  the  African  rains  and  suns  and  the 
ants  had  well-nigh  destroyed.  This  pious  labor 
rendered,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  coast, 
arriving  a  fortnight  before  he  was  expected,  even 
at  the  earliest — a  twelvemonth  sooner  than  the 
party  could  have  come  back,  if  there  had  been  any 
blunder  in  the  enterprise.  Our  instincts  of  justice 
may  be  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the 
Johanna  men  are  in  safe  keeping,  and  will  pay  for 
their  rascally  conduct ;  while  before  long,  by  way 
of  the  Nile,  we  may  confidently  look  for  Living- 
stone, safe  and  sound,  and  richly  burdened  with 
the  fruits  of  a  journey  from  end  to  end  of 
Africa." 

 ♦  »  

Selected. 

A  great  deal  rests  on  parents,  while  their  chil- 
dren are  young,  and  growing  up,  to  watch,  guard, 
help  and  explain,  restrain  and  tenderly  entreat; 
not  give  out.  Few  children  could  be  so  stubborn 
as  not  to  yield,  and  in  after  years  thank  heartily 
their  parents  for  this  wholesome  care,  though  it 
was  hard  awhile,  yet  the  yoke  would  become  easy, 
[ndeed,  I  have  really  feared,  some  parents  like 
too  well,  to  see  some  things  a  little  smart  and  nice 
and  tasty,  and  so  give  away  their  strength,  that 
where  the  children  get  older  and  exceed  bounds, 
they  can  do  nothing. — H.  W. 


Condition  of  Ireland. — The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette has  some  facts  concerning  Ireland  which 
show  that  though  the  total  acreage  under  crops 
of  all  kinds  has  dropped  since  1860  from  5,970,- 
000  to  5,460,000  in  1867,  the  cultivation  would 
seem  to  be  better  and  the  yield  to  be  larger,  for 
the  total  of  "  enumerated  crops,"  which  averaged 
£25,000,000  in  1860  and  1861,  reached  £28,- 
:i00,000  in  1865  and  1866.  The  exports  of  linen 
and  the  traffic  of  railways  have  increased,  and 
the  wages  of  the  peasantry  have  risen  from  fifty 
to  eighty  per  cent,  since  the  famine.  Moreover, 
crime  has  decreased.  The  proportion  of  convic- 
tions, which  before  1850  was  one  in  500  of  the 
population,  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  one 
in  2,000;  and  the  committals  have  dropped  from 
6,666  in  1862  to  4,326  in  1866.  Since  1851 
the  total  number  of  poor  relieved  in  Ireland  has 
fallen  off  two-thirds,  and  during  the  last  four 
years  the  decrease  has  been  gradual  from  317,- 
624  in  the  first,  to  270,173  in  the  fourth.  In 
the  last  five  years  emigration  has  also  decreased 
steadily  from  117,229  in  the  first,  to  72,200  in 
the  fifth. 


Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Chamber. — A  dis- 
covery has  lately  been  made  in  the  commune  of 
Vouvray,  France,  of  a  subterranean  chamber,  ap- 
parently of  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest. 
This  chamber  was  filled  with  dust  and  stones, 
from  which  have  been  taken  many  curious  ob- 
jects— an  axe  of  polished  steel,  pieces  of  bone, 
parts  of  red  vases,  whose  surface  is  carefully  bur- 
nished and  decorated  with  elaborate  designs, 
representing  birds,  flowers  and  scenes  of  sacrifice. 
Much  of  this  collection  is  made  up  of  common 
pottery  of  red  and  black,  and  most  of  it  is  of  the 
latter  color;  coiDs  were  found,  and  needles,  brace- 
lets and  other  ornaments,  besides  a  hundred  pieces 
of  bronze  money  of  the  age  and  stump  of  different 
emperors,  but  principally  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Constantine,  &c,  nearly  all  in  good  preservation. 

"  What  will  it  avail  any,  to  have  a  name  en- 
rolled in  the  book  of  fame,  if  it  be  not  written  in 
the  Lamb's  book  of  Life." 


Selected. 

LET  US  GO  FORTH. 
Heb.  xiii.  13. 
Silent  like  men  in  solemn  haste, 
Girded  wayfarers  of  the  waste, 
We  pass  out  at  the  world's  wide  gate, 
Turning  our  back  on  all  its  state  ; 
We  press  along  the  narrow  road 
That  leads  to  life,  to  bliss,  to  God. 

We  cannot  and  we  would  not  stay  ; 

We  dread  the  snares  that  throng  the  way, 

We  fling  aside  the  weight  and  sin, 

Resolved  the  victory  to  win  ; 

We  know  the  peril,  but  our  eyes 

Rest  on  the  splendor  of  the  prize. 

No  idling  now,  no  wasteful  sleep, 
From  christian  toil  our  limbs  to  keep  ; 
No  shrinking  from  the  desperate  fight 
No  thought  of  yielding  or  of  flight, 
No  love  of  present  gain  or  ease, 
No  seeking  man  nor  self  to  please. 

No  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  fame, 
No  dread  of  scandal  on  our  name  ; 
No  terror  for  the  world's  sharp  scorn, 
No  wish  that  taunting  to  return ; 
No  hatred  can  our  nature  move, 
And  enmity  but  kindles  love. 

What  though  with  weariness  oppressed  ? 
'Tis  but  a  little,  and  we  rest. 
This  throbbing  heart  and  burning  brain 
Will  soon  be  calm  and  cool  again. 
Night  is  far  spent  and  morn  is  near, — 
Morn  of  the  cloudless  and  the  clear. 

'Tis  but  a  little,  and  we  come 

To  our  reward,  our  crown,  our  home ! 

Another  year,  it  may  be  less, 

And  we  have  crossed  the  wilderness, 

Finished  the  toil,  the  rest  begun, 

The  battle  fought,  the  triumph  won  I 

We  grudge  not,  then,  the  toil,  the  way  ; 

Its  ending  is  the  endless  day! 

We  shrink  not  from  these  tempests  keen, 

With  little  of  the  calm  between  ; 

We  welcome  each  descending  sun; 

Ere  morn,  our  joy  may  be  begun! 

— Bonar. 
Selected. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  REDEEMED. 
I  praised  the  earth  in  beauty  seen, 
With  garlands  gay  of  various  green ; 
I  praised  the  sea,  whose  ample  field 
Shone  glorious  as  a  silver  shield; 
And  earth  and  ocean  seemed  to  say, 
"  Our  beauties  are  but  for  a  day  I" 

I  praised  the  sun,  whose  chariot  rolled 
On  wheels  of  amber  and  of  gold  ; 
I  praised  the  moon,  whose  softer  eye 
Gleam'd  sweetly  through  the  summer  sky ; 
And  moon  and  sun  in  answer  said, 
"  Our  days  of  light  are  numbered  I" 

O  God  !  Oh  Good  beyond  compare  1 
If  thus  Thy  meaner  works  are  fair; 
If  thus  thy  bounties  gild  the  span 
Of  ruin'd  earth  and  sinful  man, 
How  glorious  must  the  mansion  be 
Where  Thy  redeemed  shall  dwell  with  Thee  1 

— Heber. 


Digging  by  Steam. — A  powerful  digging  ma- 
chine is  now  in  operation  in  New  Jersey,  which 
is  said  to  be  achieving  wonders.  It  is  run  by 
steam,  and  is  located  in  the  marl  beds  of  Mon- 
mouth county.  It  is  at  work  excavating  a  canal 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep,  and  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  feet  wide,  taking  up  a  ton  of  marl  a 
minute  and  depositing  it  in  cars  running  on  rails 
laid  beside  the  canal,  to  be  conveyed  miles  away 
to  the  doors  of  the  farmers  in  that  part  of  New 
Jersey. — Late  Paper. 


He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. 


Adventure  with  an  Elephant— Abont  "  Rogne* 

Wild  elephants  travel  in  families.  Every  m 
ber  of  a  family  is  a  blood  relative.  These  he 
as  they  are  called,  contain  from  ten  to  twelve 
dividuals,  although  sometimes  there  are  n 
than  that  even.  In  the  depths  of  the  forest 
India  and  Ceylon,  large  numbers  of  eleph: 
travel  in  company,  from  place  to  place,  in  ses 
of  water,  or  browse  together  in  the  friendliest  \ 
and  any  one  who  chanced  to  see  them,  if  he 
not  know  their  habits,  would  suppose  they  \ 
a  single  herd.  But,  on  the  first  sign  of  dan: 
he  would  note  the  fact  that  the  elephantine  r 
ment  was  made  up  of  family  companies, 
would  at  once  form  into  an  independent  b> 
and  obey  each  its  own  chosen  leader. 

These  leaders  are  said  to  be  elected  by  fi 
partial  suffrage."  There  is  no  distinction  j 
account  of  "  sex  or  colour" — for  the  females 
eligible  to  this  high  office,  if  they  show  th 
selves  fit  for  the  position. 

The  family  pride  of  the  elephant  is  excess 
"  If,"  writes  Sir  Emmerson  Tennant,  "  by 
accident,  an  elephant  becomes  hopelessly  sep 
ted  from  his  own  band,  he  is  not  permittee 
attach  himself  to  any  other.  He  may  brows 
their  vicinity,  or  resort  to  the  same  plae 
drink  or  bathe,  but  the  intercourse  is  only  i 
distant  and  conventional  footing,  and  no  fan 
arity  or  intimate  association  is,  under  any  circi 
stances,  permitted.  There  can  be  no  reason; 
doubt  that  this  jealous  and  exclusive  policy 
only  contributes  to  produce,  but  mainly  serve 
perpetuate  the  class  of  solitary  elephants,  wh 
are  known  by  the  term  goondahs  in  India, 
which,  from  their  vicious  propensities  and  p« 
tory  habits,  are  called  Hora  or  Rogues,  in  Cey 

A  rogue  elephant  is  like  a  rogue  among  us— i 
outcast;   and   like  the   human  namesake, 
revenges  himself  by  giving  up  his  life  to  misch 
In  Ceylon  "  they  spend  their  nights  in  mai 
ding."    They  destroy  plantations ;   they  tr 
down  gardens,  they  ruin  rice  fields  and  cocoa 
trees.    They  hide  in  the  forests  in  the  day  ti;; 
but  sometimes  they  will  venture  out,  and  bo 
carry  off  booty  from  fields,  or  suddently  rush 
the  traveller  in  the  thick  woods,  and  murder 
without  mercy.    They  seem  to  hate  men,  and 
doubt  have  causes  enough  to  do  so  from  tl 
point  of  view.    The  natives  are  glad  when  'i 
English  sportsman  arrives,  and  eagerly  offeijl 
guide  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  lay  low  1 
of  these  truly  elephantine  foes. 

The  natives  tell  many  interesting  stories 
their  adventures  with  rogue  elephants,  and  fi 
these  narratives,  as  written  by  a  Singhalese  g 
tleman,  I  will  select  one  of  the  best. 

The  superintendant  of  a  cocoanut  plantal 
near  Negombo  told  a  story  of  an  adventure  vi 
an  elephant,  which  shows  that  four-leg 
"  rogues"  are  addicted  to  "sport,"  as  well  as  t 
legged  hunters. 

A  "  rogue  elephant"  had  done  so  much  inj 
to  the  plantation  that  the  owners  determined 
kill  it.  They  made  up  a  party  of  ten  perse 
who  carried  six  loaded  rifles.  The  leader 
M.  Lindsay,  an  Englishman,  who  was  then  liv 
at  Ceylon. 

As  they  were  quietly  walking  along 
path  which  led  to  the  spot  where  the  eleph 
had  been  seen  an  hour  before,  the  native  who 
in  advance  shouted  wildly,  "  There !  there  !"  i 
took  to  his  heels.  The  brute  at  this  time  S 
only  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  bunti 
Every  one  of  them  at  once  followed  the  exam 
of  the  native,  and  ran  for  his  life.  The  eleph 
gave  chase,  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  sb 
voice.    The  Englishman  succeeded  in  reach 
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anches  of  a  tree  in  safety ;  the  rest  quickly 
>d  his  example. 

s  for  myself/'  said  the  gentleman  who  told 
e  story,  "although  I  made  one  or  two 
uman  efforts,  I  could  not  climb  the  tree, 
lere  was  no  time  to  be  lost.    The  elephant 
nning  at  me  with  his  trunk  bent  down  in  a 
toward   the   ground.     At   this  critical 
it  M.  Lindsay  held  out  his  foot,  by  the 
f  which,  and  then  of  the  branches,  which 
hree  or  four  feet  above  my  head,  I  managed 
amble  up  the  branch.    The  elephaDt  hesi- 
a  few  moments,  evidently  considering  what 
est  for  him  to  do.    His  mode  of  attack 
how  sagacious  these  huge  creatures  are. 
coiling  his  trunk  around  the  stem  of  the 
le  tried  in  vain  to  tear  it  up  by  the  roots, 
ig  his  head  against  it  he  endeavoured  to 
it  over.    After  puching  for  several  minutes 
md  that  his  efforts  were  useless.    Then,  in 
to  weaken  its  hold,  he  trampled  down  all 
rejecting  roots,  moving  round  and  round 
ree  as  he  did  so.    He  failed  again  to  push 
r,  and  tried  again  and  again.    Seeing  a  pile 
nber  near  by,  which  had  been  lately  cut 
,  he  carried  it,  piece  by  piece,  to  the  root  of 
■ee,  and  piled  it  up  with  as  much  judgment 
kill  as  if  he  bid  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
d-sawyer. 

ter  carrying  thirty-six  pieces  he  mounted 
latform,  put  his  hind  legs  on  it,  raised  the 
part  of  his  body  and  rested  it  on  the  tree, 
then  reached  out  his  trunk  for  his  prey, 
the  stratagem  failed ;  they  were  still  out  of 

Lindsay  now  thought  that  as  fair  play  was 
lore  than  his  due,  he  would  try  his  skill  on 
slephant,  and  after  two  shots  succeeded  in 
g  him.  It  is  only  "rogue,"  or  outcast 
ants,  or  female  elephants  after  their  young 
been  killed,  that  are  dangerous  to  travellers, 
ordinary  elephant  is  not,  like  the  "  rogue," 
;e,  wary,  and  revengeful,  or  as  Sir  S.  Baker 
isses  it,  "  thirsting  for  blood,  and  knowing 
reater  pleasure  than  the  act  of  crushing  his 
n  to  a  shapeless  mass  beneath  his  feet." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Epistle  of  John  Woolman. 

Se  ye  therefore  followers  of  God  as  dear  chil- 
£  is  a  language  very  accordant  with  the 
g,  christian,  pleading  spirit  of  John  Wool- 
The  subjoined  letter  of  his  has  much  of 
avor  of  heavenly  Wisdom.  May  its  benign 
spts  be  so  heeded  as  that  we  "  shun  those  by- 
3  which  lead  from  the  firm  foundation,"  and 
pt  to  build  on  that  eternal  Rock  Christ 
g,  which  even  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
against. 

copy  of  a  letter  written  to  a  Friend  : 
En  this  thy  late  affliction  I  have  found  a  deep 
w-feeling  with  thee ;  and  had  a  secret  hope 
lghout,  that  it  might  please  the  Father  of 
ies  to  raise  thee  up,  and  sanctify  thy  troubles 
lee;  that  thou  being  more  fully  acquainted 

that  way  which  the  world  esteems  foolish, 
feel  the  clothing  of  Divine  fortitude,  and  be 
igthened  to  resist  that  spirit  which  leads  from 
limplicity  of  the  everlasting  Truth. 
We  may  see  ourselves  crippled  and  halting, 
From  a  strong  bias  to  things  pleasant  and  easy, 
an  impossibility  to  advance;  but  things  im- 
ble  with  men  are  possible  with  G-od ;  and  our 

being  made  subject  to  his,  all  temptations 
urmountable. 

This  work  of  subjecting  the  will,  is  compared 
ae  mineral  in  the  furnaoe;  which,  through 
snt  heat,  is  reduced  from  its  first  principle : 


1  He  refines  them  as  silver  is  refined — He  shall 
sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver.'  By  these 
comparison  we  are  instructed  in  the  necessity  of 
the  melting  operation  of  the  hand  of  God  upon 
us,  to  prepare  our  hearts  truly  to  adore  him,  and 
to  manifest  that  adoration  by  inwardly  turning 
away  from  that  spirit,  in  all  its  workings,  which 
is  not  of  him.  To  forward  this  work,  the  all-wise 
God  is  sometimes  pleased,  through  outward  dis- 
tress, to  bring  us  near  the  gates  of  death,  that  life 
being  painful  and  afflicting,  and  the  prospect  of 
eternity  open  before  us,  all  earthly  bonds  may  be 
loosened,  and  the  mind  prepared  for  that  deep 
and  sacred  instruction  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  received.  If  kind  parents  love  their  children 
and  delight  in  their  happiness,  then  He,  who  is 
perfect  goodness,  in  sending  abroad  mortal  con- 
tagions, doth  assuredly  direct  their  use.  Are  the 
righteous  removed  by  it,  their  change  is  happy  ; 
are  the  wicked  taken  away  in  their  wickedness, 
the  Almighty  is  clear.  Do  we  pass  through  with 
anguish  and  great  bitterness,  and  yet  recover,  he 
intends  that  we  should  be  purged  from  dross,  and 
our  ear  opened  to  discipline. 

"  And  now  on  thy  part,  after  thy  sore  affliction 
and  doubts  of  recovery,  thou  art  again  restored ; 
forget  not  Him  who  hath  helped  thee,  but  in 
humble  gratitude  hold  fast  his  instructions,  there- 
by to  shun  those  by-paths  which  lead  from  the 
firm  foundation.  I  am  sensible  of  that  variety  of 
company  to  which  one  in  thy  business  must  be 
exposed  :  I  have  painfully  felt  the  force  of  con- 
versation proceeding  from  men  deeply  rooted  in 
an  earthly  mind,  and  can  sympathize  with  others 
in  such  conflicts,  in  that  much  weakness  still 
attends  me.  I  find  that  to  be  a  fool  as  to  worldly 
wisdom,  and  commit  my  cause  to  God,  not  fearing 
to  offend  men,  who  take  offence  at  the  simplicity 
of  Truth,  is  the  only  way  to  remain  unmoved  at 
the  sentiments  of  others. 

"  The  fear  of  man  brings  a  snare  ;  by  halting  in 
our  duty,  and  giving  back  in  the  time  of  trial,  our 
hands  grow  weaker,  our  spirits  get  mingled  with 
the  people,  our  ears  grow  dull  as  to  hearing  the 
language  of  the  true  Shepherd,  so  that  when  we 
look  at  the  way  of  the  righteous,  it  seems  as 
though  it  was  not  for  us  to  follow  them. 

"  There  is  a  love  clothes  my  mind  while  I  write, 
which  is  superior  to  all  expressions ;  and  I  find 
my  heart  open  to  encourage  to  a  holy  emulation, 
to  advance  in  christian  firmness.  Deep  humility 
is  a  strong  bulwark;  and  as  we  enter  into  it,  we 
find  safety  and  true  exaltation  :  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  wiser  than  man,  and  the  weakness  of  God 
is  stronger  than  man.  Being  unclothed  of  our 
own  wisdom,  and  knowing  the  abasement  of  the 
creature,  therein  we  find  that  power  to  arise  which 
gives  health  and  vigor  to  us." 

TJie  Preservation  of  Leather. — A  contributor 
to  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  gives  some 
valuable  hints  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of 
leather.  The  extreme  heat  to  which  most  men 
and  women  expose  boots  and  shoes  during  winter 
deprives  leather  of  its  vitality,  rendering  it 
liable  to  break  and  crack.  Patent  leather  par- 
ticularly is  often  destroyed  in  this  manner.  When 
leather  becomes  so  warm  as  to  give  off  the  smell 
of  leather,  it  is  singed.  Next  to  the  singing 
caused  by  fire  heat,  is  the  heat  and  dampness 
caused  by  the  covering  of  rubber.  Close  rubber 
shoes  destroy  the  life  of  leather.  The  practice 
of  washing  harness  in  warm  water,  and  with  soap, 
is  very  damaging.  If  a  coat  of  oil  is  put  on 
immediately  after  washing,  the  damage  is  repaired. 
No  harness  is  ever  so  soiled  that  a  damp  sponge 
will  not  remove  the  dirt;  but,  even  when  the 
|  sponge  is  applied,  it  is  always  useful  to  add  a 


slight  coat  of  oil  by  the  use  of  another  sponge. 
All  varnishes,  and  all  blacking  containing  the 
properties  of  varnish,  should  be  avoided.  Igno- 
rant and  indolent  ostlers  are  apt  to  use  such 
substances  on  their  harness  as  will  give  the  most 
immediate  effect,  and  these,  as  a  general  thing, 
are  most  destructive  to  the  leather.  When  har- 
ness loses  its  lustre  and  turns  brown,  which  almost 
any  leather  will  do  after  long  exposure  to  the  air, 
the  haruegs  should  be  given  a  new  coat  of  grain 
black.  Before  using  this  grain  black,  the  grain 
surface  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  potash 
water  until  all  the  grease  is  killed,  and  after 
the  application  of  grain  black,  oil  and  tallow 
should  be  applied  to  the  surface.  This  will  not 
only  "fasten  the  colour,"  but  make  the  leather 
flexible.  Harness  which  is  grained  can  be  cleaned 
with  kerosene  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  no  harm 
will  result  if  the  parts  affected  are  washed  and 
oiled  immediately  afterward.  Shoe  leather  is 
generally  abused.  Persons  know  nothing,  or 
care  less,  about  the  kind  of  material  used  than 
they  do  about  the  polish  produced.  Vitriol 
blacking  is  used  until  every  particle  of  the  oil  in 
the  leather  is  destroyed.  To  remedy  this  abuse, 
the  leather  should  be  washed  once  a  month  with 
warm  water,  and  when  about  half  dry,  a  coat  of 
oil  and  tallow  should  be  applied,  and  the  boots 
set  aside  for  a  day  or  two.  This  will  renew  the 
elasticity  and  life  in  the  leather,  and  when  thus 
used,  upper  leather  will  seldom  crack  or  break. 
Band  leather  is  not  generally  properly  used. 
When  oil  is  applied  to  beltiDg  dry,  it  does  not 
spread  uniformly,  and  does  not  incorporate  itself 
with  the  fibre  as  when  partly  dampened  with 
water.  The  best  way  to  oil  a  belt  is  to  take  it 
from  the  pulleys  and  immerse  it  in  a  warm  solu- 
tion of  tallow  and  oil.  After  allowing  it  to  remain 
a  few  moments,  the  belt  should  be  immersed  in 
water  heated  to  one  hundred  degrees,  and 
instantly  removed.  This  will  drive  the  oil  and 
tallow  in,  and  at  the  same  time  properly  temper 
the  leather. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Extract  from  a  Letter  received  by  the  Friends' 
Freedmen's  Association,  Philadelphia. 

Orphan  Asylum,  near  Helena,  Arkansas, 
First  month  21,  1868. 

"  Our  '  Orphans'  Home'  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  farming  district,  itself  all  good  land, 
upon  which  we  have  grown  during  the  past  season, 
which  was  an  unfavorable  one,  about  400  bushels 
good  sweet  potatoes;  30  bushels  Irish  potatoes;  a 
reasonable  supply  of  other  garden  stuffs;  5  bales 
of  cotton,  and  about  400  bushels  of  corn — plant- 
ing about  25  acres  in  all.  In  cultivating  these 
several  articles  our  orphan  boys  were  regularly 
employed  when  out  of  school,  in  order  that  while 
gaining  book  learning  they  may  also  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  other  branches  of  labor  and  business 
habits,  that  when  they  leave  here  they  may  be 
able  to  earn  a  subsistence,  and  render  themselves 
useful  generally  to  their  less  favored  people  and 
associates. 

"The  girls  are  employed  in  the  dining-room, 
kitchen,  laundry,  nursery,  &o.  Our  new  sewing- 
room  which  was  put  up — lumber  purchased  and 
carpenter  paid  by  money  contributed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  different  benevolent  individuals  and  socie- 
ties— is  a  very  interesting  department  of  our  in- 
stitution. There  we  have  our  cutting  tables — 
some  of  them  are  made  of  the  goods  boxes  sent  us 
by  you,  which,  lumber  being  scarce,  furnish  ma- 
terial for  many  purposes.  I  have  stood  at  one 
side,  and  a  girl  at  the  other,  and  cut  day  after  day, 
different  garments  for  the  children,  until  many  of 
them  are  becoming  really  familiar  with  the  busi- 
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ness — and  the  button  holes — hemming  and  seam- 
ing up  of  many  of  our  girls,  and  some  of  them 
only  nine  years  old,  will  bear  close  inspection  even 
by  critical  judges. 

"  Yesterday  (First-day)  we  had  in  attendance 
102  pupils,  although  it  was  raining  and  muddy ; 
in  addition  to  their  regular  reading  lessons,  they 
recited  in  the  aggregate  849  verses  from  memory 
I  have  taught  infant  and  primary  classes  for  nearly 
four  years  among  these  people — sometimes  little 
children  and  youth,  sometimes  married  men  and 
women,  and  sometimes  soldier  boys — until  this 
winter  I  am  enjoying  myself  exceedingly  with  a 
bible  class,  girls  and  boys,  mostly  the  orphans, 
who  read  correctly  and  are  deeply  interested  in 
Genesis,  after  having  gone  over  the  Gospels. 

"  We  have  at  the  Home  86  children  ;  the  whole 
number  in  attendance  at  the  school  is  136,  and 
we  employ  three  teachers.  Our  school  house  is  a 
rough  frame  building,  24  by  50  feet,  built  off  the 
ground,  without  underpinning,  floor  open,  weather 
boarding  put  on  vertically  and  not  stripped  very 
closely,  so  that  teachers  and  scholars  shiver  all 
day  in  the  cold  weather  that  we  have  had  lately. 
So  we  have  decided  to  beg  for  money  to  build  a 
good  house,  suitably  large  and  plastered,  that 
teachers'  lives  may  no  longer  be  endangered  by 
exposure,  and  children  who  walk  from  2  to  4J 
and  5  miles  to  school,  half  fed,  half-clothed, 
may  be  made  comfortable.  We  beg,  too,  that  a 
Normal  school  may  be  in  some  way  opened  and 
sustained  here.  We  can  select  fifteen  of  each  sex 
from  among  the  orphans,  who  would  pass  a  good 
examination  in  that  direction  ;  they  are  desirous 
of  becoming  teachers,  and  possess,  we  think,  as 
nearly  all  the  requisite  qualifications  for  such,  as 
any  in  the  country  ;  and  could  they  only  be  con- 
tinued here  under  such  a  drill  as  ought  to  be 
carried  out  normally  until  properly  qualified  for 
the  servioe  would,  we  believe,  in  a  few  years,  re- 
pay all  expenditures  by  helping  others.  We 
would  then  begin  to  see  and  feel  the  results  of  the 
well  directed  labors  and  interests  of  the  many  dear 
friends  and  philanthropists  who  have  so  nobly  re- 
sponded to  our  calls  for  help — for  help  to  help 
these  people  to  help  themselves. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  all  concerned, 
what  shall  be  done  with  these  helpless,  homeless, 
parentless  ones,  when  the  Bureau  ceases  to  issue 
rations  to  them.  In  the  present  paupered  condi- 
tion of  the  country  the  prospect  of  procuring  suit- 
able homes  for  them  is  very  discouraging — the 
greatest  destitution  prevails  among  all  classes — 
many  of  the  colored  people  are  turned  squarely 
out  of  doors,  and  it  is  a  pitiable  and  heart  rending 
sight  to  see  the  aged  and  feeble  gray-headed  ones 
who  have  been  faithful  servants  through  a  long 
life,  now  turned  out  with  nothing  but  a  few  tat- 
tered garments,  no  spot  to  call  their  own,  no 
shelter  but  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven.  It  has 
given  us  great  pleasure  to  relieve  some  of  these 
by  appealing  still  to  the  boxes  received  from  you. 
But  all  except  a  few  articles  reserved  for  extreme 
cases  are  now  disposed  of. 

"  One  poor  old  woman  greatly  afflicted  with  fits, 
and  having  a  disabled  hand,  called  lately  in  a 
snow-storm,  hardly  covered  with  her  rags.  We 
put  on  her  an  English  dressing  gown,  a  warm 
coat  sack,  sent  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  new  hood. 
She  prayed  and  praised  God  and  blessed  '  de  good 
Lord  and  de  christian  people  of  de  North.'  The 
children  playing  in  our  yard  now  are  clothed  with 
warm  garments  which  make  them  comfortable  and 
happy  :  garments  which  were  made  and  marked 
in  England,  or  that  have  been  made  here  from 
material  sent  by  you.  But  we  still  need  more 
material  for  food  for  a  good  Wheeler  &  Wilson's 
sowing  machine  which  has  been  presented  to  us 


by  the  manufacturers.  I  see  some  Friend  in 
Philadelphia  advertising  remnants  of  calico,  &c, 
at  so  much  a  pound.  I  wish  I  could  relieve  him 
of  some  of  it.  I  think  there  are  old  style  goods, 
shoes,  suspenders,  hose,  caps,  hats,  spoons,  knives 
and  forks,  mugs,  oil  cloths  for  children's  tables, 
and  many,  many  other  things  that  have  ornamented 
and  cumbered  your  shelves  long  enough, — any- 
thing that  any  one  may  feel  like  bestowing  to  aid 
in  a  work  of  love  which,  in  itself,  is  all  unattrac- 
tive, will  be  gratefully  received  and  duly  acknow- 
ledged. Please  remember  us  in  our  afflictions, 
and  plead  our  cause  in  the  ears  and  hearts  of  a 
benevolent  and  wealthy  community. 

Alida  Clark." 


Stereotyping  with  Paper. 
This  is  now  in  common  use  among  all  the 
principal  daily  newspaper  establishments  in  New 
York.  It  is  conducted  substantially  as  follows  : — 
The  stereotyper  first  dries  the  form  of  types  upon 
an  iron  steam  table.  The  form  is  then  partially 
unlocked,  and  a  hand-brush  is  rubbed  over  the 
surface  of  the  types,  cleansing  them  preparatory 
to  placing  over  the  entire  form  a  sheet  or  sheets 
of  thin  banknote  paper,  of  the  finest  quality, 
previously  wetted,  to  insure  the  required  pliability. 
This  paper  being  evenly  laid  over  the  types,  the 
workman  takes  a  long  handled  brush,  made  of 
short,  stiff  bristles,  with  which  he  beats  the  wet 
paper  evenly,  forcing  it  into  all  the  depressions 
of  the  types,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  paper. 
This  work  finished,  a  dampened  sheet  of  thicker 
but  more  ordinary  paper  is  placed  over  the  first. 
This  is  also  brush-hammered  down  upon  the 
types,  and  followed  by  another  sheet  of  paper, 
thinly  coated  with  a  preparation  of  whiting  and 
starch.  Again  the  brush  is  used  to  beat  this 
home,  after  which  a  brown-paper  backing  is  put 
on  it,  and  then  the  form  of  types,  covered  with 
the  before-mentioned  sheets  of  paper,  is  trundled 
to  another  steam  table,  where  it  is  slid  under  a 
powerful  screw-press,  several  blankets  folded  over 
it,  and  all  firmly  held  down,  until  the  paper 
matrix  is  dry-hardened,  or  "cooked,"  as  the 
workmen  express  it.  The  papering  process  occu- 
pies three  or  four  minutes,  the  cooking  about 
twice  as  many.  The  matrix  is  now  peeled  off 
from  the  form  and  prepared  for  casting,  by  sifting 
it  with  finely  powdered  borax,  which,  with  a  soft 
brush,  is  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  sunken 
surface  left  by  the  types.  The  surplus  borax 
having  been  removed,  the  matrix  (which  now 
resembles  hard  but  pliable  pasteboard,)  is  ready 
for  the  casting-box,  which  is  made  of  iron,  either 
strait  or  curved,  to  suit  the  press-bed.  Handle 
irons  hold  the  matrix  in  its  proper  place,  at  the 
exact  distance  (about  half  an  inch)  necessary  for 
the  thickness  of  the  stereotype  plate,  which  is 
made  by  pouring  a  quantity  of  hot  type-metal  into 
an  open  end  of  the  casting-box.  This  metal, 
dropping  between  one  surface  of  the  casting-box 
and  the  sunken  surface  of  the  matrix,  fills  up  the 
latter  without  burning  it.  A  few  moments  are 
allowed  for  cooling,  and  then  the  matrix  is  stripped 
from  the  warm  plate,  which  is  subsequently 
prepared  for  the  press  by  trimming  down  all 
thick  lines,  or  chiselling  away  any  superfluous 
metal,  paring  off  the  edges,  filling,  and  otherwise 
treating  the  stereotype  after  the  usual  manner. 
Circular  saws,  driven  by  steam  power,  and  hand- 
cutting  machinery  of  various  kinds  are  used  in 
finishing,  the  whole  operation  of  stereotyping 
occupying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  A 
second  plate  may  be  obtained  from  the  original 
matrix  in  about  two  minutes,  and  almost  any 
number  of  castings  can  be  taken  by  careful  work- 
men.   In  some  offices  only  one  mould  is  taken, 


this  being  used  for  casting  the  number  of  ph 
required  for  several  presses.  The  stereotj 
being  an  exact  reproduction,  in  solid  plate  fo 
of  the  million  or  more  types  originally  put  toget 
by  the  compositors,  is  fastened  upon  the  E 
Bullock,  or  any  other  printing  press,  and  usee 
place  of  the  types.  The  advantage  of  duplicat 
the  plates  is  apparent.  Two  or  ten  presses,  wc 
ing  similar  plates,  will  print  off  in  a  couple 
hours  an  edition  of  twenty  or  a  hundred  thousi  * 
copies,  which  formerly  occupied  so  much  m 
time,  that  when  ten  or  twelve-cylinder  "fsl 
presses  became  "slow,"  second  and  third  editi 
were  resorted  to  by  editors  desirous  of  giving 
public  the  latest  news.  Previous  to  the  use 
stereotypes  for  newspaper  purposes,  duplic 
forms  were  sometimes  "  set  up"  in  type,  an  ei 
expense  to  the  office  adopting  this  course,  wh 
was  incurred  only  whenever  a  pressure  of  im] 
tant  news  was  likely  to  prevent  the  forms  g 
to  a  single  press  in  season  for  working  off 
edition.  Compositors  can  now  work  until  tl 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  half  an  h 
later  half  a  dozen  "  duplicates"  of  their  w 
may  be  seen  on  as  many  different  presses,  strik 
off  the  printed  sheets,  units  of  an  immense  edit 
of  perhaps  seventy-five  or  eighty  thousand  coj 
of  some  newspaper,  all  of  which  are  frequei 
counted  and  delivered  to  the  carriers  and  ne 
men  before  the  editors,  compositors,  or  stem 
pers  can  reach  their  homes  and  retire  to  rest 
Scientific  American. 


The  Valley  of  the  Amazon. — A  region 
country  which  stretches  across  a  whole  contin 
and  is  flooded  for  half  the  year,  where  there 
never  be  railroads  or  highways,  or  even  pedesti 
travelling  to  any  great  extent,  can  hardly 
considered  as  dry  land.  It  is  true  that  in  \ 
oceanic  river  system,  the  tidal  action  has 
annual,  instead  of  a  daily  ebb  and  flow,  that 
rise  and  fall  obey  a  larger  orb,  and  are  ruled 
the  sun,  and  not  the  moon ;  but  it  is,  nevert 
less,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  of  a  submerj 
district,  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  Inde 
these  semi-annual  changes  of  level  are  far  m 
powerful  in  their  influence  on  the  life  of 
inhabitance  than  any  marine  tides.  People 
half  the  year  above  districts,  where  for  the  ot 
half  they  walk,  though  hardly  dry  shod,  over" 
soaked  ground ;  their  occupations,  their  drel 
their  habits,  are  modified  in  accordance  with 
dry  and  wet  seasons.  And  not  only  the  ways 
life,  but  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country, 
character  of  the  landscape,  are  changed, 
two  picturesque  cascades,  at  one  of  which  we  t( 
our  bath  the  other  morning,  and  at  this  seai 
such  favourite  resorts  with  the  inhabitants 
Manaos,  will  disappear  in  a  few  months,  wt 
the  river  rises  for  some  forty  feet  above  its  lowj 
level.  Their  bold  rocks  and  shady  nooks  \ 
have  become  river  bottom.  All  that  we  hear 
read  of  the  extent  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tri" 
taries,  fail  to  give  an  idea  of  its  immensity  a 
whole.  One  must  float  for  months  upon 
surface,  in  order  to  understand  how  fully  wa 
has  the  mastery  over  land  along  its  borders, 
watery  labyrinth  is  rather  a  fresh-water  ocei 
cut  up  and  divided  by  land,  than  a  network 
rivers.  Indeed,  this  whole  valley  is  an  aqual 
not  a  terrestrial  basin ;  and  it  is  not  strani 
when  looked  upon  from  this  point  of  view,  tl 
its  forests  should  be  less  full  of  life,  comparative 
than  its  rivers. — Agassiz's  Journey  in  Brazil. 


It  is  by  Christ's  cross  that  heaven  is  open 
us  ;  and  it  is  by  the  same  that  the  world  is  o 
fled  to  us. 
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raday  the  Chemist. — As  a  man  eminent  in 
je,  Faraday  has  long  been  well  known ;  and 
his  recent  decease,  various  notices  of  him 
appeared  in  the  public  journals,  exhibiting 
haracter  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of 
in  a  very  favorable  light.  He  appears  to 
been  strictly  conscientious  in  his  conduct; 

0  have  been  a  sincere  and  humble  christian, 
ove  of  order  was  a  striking  trait.  All  the 
iments  he  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the 

1  Institution  were  numbered,  and  they  were 
referred  to  in  succeeding  experiments ;  he 

nept  a  private  record  of  his  experiments,  the 
me  being  numbered  16,541.    He  cared  little 
realth  and  worldly  honors.    On  this  subject 
ind  the  following  remarks  in  a  late  paper. 
n  a  recent  lecture  ptthe  Royal  Institution  in 
on,  Professor  Tyndall  gave  some  interesting 
respecting  the  late  Professor  Faraday.  At 
period  of  his  life  the  question  was  brought 
e  Faraday  whether  he  should  choose  wealth 
ience,  and  he  determined  to  reject  the  seduc- 
of  riches,  and  to  devote  himself  to  science, 
its  comparative  poverty.    After  the  discove- 
f  magneto-electricity,  numerous  offers  were 
s  to  him  by  which  he  might  have  acquired  a 
fortune.    In  1832-33,  he  did  gain,  from 
direction  of  his   professional  knowledge, 
nercially,  upwards  of  ,£1,000  per  annum ; 
Professor  Tyndall  said  that  he  might  readily 
made  £5,000  a  year,  but  Faraday  afterwards 
ned   his   attention   almost   exclusively  to 
tific  investigations,  his  income  from  com- 
lial  applications  being  limited  to  such  small 
i  as  £25  or  £100  per  annum.    During  the 
ten  years  of  his  life  he  received  nothing  from 
source,  and  though  he  might  have  acquired 
tune  of  £150,000,  he  died  a  poor  man." 


THE  FRIEND. 

THIRD  MONTH  14,  1868. 


7e  have  received  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Report 
he  Fourth  Conference  of  Teachers  and  Dele- 
s  from  Friends'  First-day  Schools  in  the 
ted  States,  held  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,"  in 
11th  month  last,  and  "  Published  by  order  of 
Conference." 

ur  readers  may  remember  that  in  the  17th 
iber  of  the  current  volume,  we  gave  some  views 
tive  to  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  danger- 
tendency  of  the  First-day  schools  among 
inds,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
7  Scriptures,  and  inducing  our  members  to 
ertake  the  explanation,  one  to  another  and  to 
>rs,  of  tbe  sacred  truths  recorded  in  them.  We 
gave  a  few  of  the  opinions  expressed  as  re- 
ed in  the  account  of  this  "  Fourth  Confer- 
W  published  in  the  "  New  Bedford  Mercury," 
llustrative  of  the  tendency  alluded  to. 
n  comparing  the  extracts  we  then  gave,  with 
same  parts  in  the  printed  pamphlet  before  us, 
ind  that  in  some  points  they  do  not  agree, 
ich  account  represents  more  correctly  the 
it  expressions  used  by  the  speaker  on  the  spur 
he  moment,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide;  but  as 
"eport  "  published  by  order  of  the  conference" 
doubtless  been  prepared  with  care,  and  pro- 
y  after  consultation  with  the  speakers,  it  is 
mritative  as  to  what  they  wish  to  be  under- 
3  as  saying,  and  we  therefore  think  it  right  to 
t  out  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the 
r.  Both  give  the  names  of  the  respective 
kers. 

'he  "  Mercury"  represents  a  speaker  to  have 
"  He  would  not  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
ghtening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    This,  if 


we  ask,  we  may  always  have  to  direct  us,  to  en- 
lighten us,  and  to  enable  us  to  teach  others."  The 
"  Report"  gives  it,  "  We  find  these  faculties  are 
improved  by  exercise,  and  were  therefore  intended 
for  use.  And  this  not  to  disparage  in  any  degree 
the  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  we  prayerfully 
seek  it  in  all  our  efforts  its  aid  will  be  vouch- 
safed." 

The  "  Mercury"  referring  to  an  exercise  on  the 
black-board,  speaks  of  a  house  being  drawn  "  on 
the  only  true  foundation,  Faith."  The  "Report" 
in  reference  to  the  same  drawing,  "Will  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  christian 
character  ?  Faith.  Faith  in  what  ?  Christ.  Yes 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  foundation."  In- 
stead of  "  It  is  only  those  who  have  been  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  sin,  who  have  to  contend  with 
sin,  folly  and  the  devil."  The  Report  gives,  "It 
is  only  the  christian  who  can  drink  of  the  living 
water  which  He  gives,  yet  is  his  life  a  continual 
warfare  which  will  never  cease  'till  his  feet  press 
the  border  of  Jordan." 

"  Mercury,"  "  Tbe  chairman  said  he  believed, 
and  it  had  been  proved,  that  blackboards  were  a 
great  help  in  imparting  gospel  truth.  Drawing 
a  picture  and  presenting  it  in  all  its  simplicity,  is 
of  far  more  value  than  all  the  verbal  lessons  that 
can  be  given."  "  Report,"  "  The  chairman  spoke 
of  the  value  of  the  picture-teaching  as  recom- 
mended by   j     instancing  the  value  of  a 

picture  of  the  healing  of  the  "  sick  of  the  palsy." 

"  Mercury,"  "  She  was  gratified  in  hearing  so 
many  of  the  clergy ;  this  encouragement  from  the 
earnest  followers  of  the  Lord,  was  encouraging." 
"  Report,"  "  It  was  cheering  to  hear  words  of  en- 
couragement from  brethren  of  other  denomina- 
tions." 

"  Mercury,"  "  He  further  claimed  that  the 
books  of  fiction  which  were  in  the  libraries  had  a 
better  influence  over  the  young  than  all  other 
books  that  were  published."  "  Report,"  "  Fiction, 
too,  is  a  terrible  name,  and  though  we  dare  not 
own  it,  has  crept  into  every  family  and  first-day 
school  library."  "A  story  in  itself  natural,  is 
simply  a  framework  which  holds  a  central  essential 
truth.  Tbe  framework  is  unimportant  if  only  it 
holds  up  truth.  A  book,  then,  is  not  to  be  tried 
on  the  question  whether  it  is  a  fiction.  What  is 
a  name?  but  rather  on  the  solemn  question 
whether  its  influence  is  healthy."  The  words  of 
the  quotations,  where  music  is  the  topic,  are  so 
nearly  alike  in  both  reports,  that  we  think  it  not 
worth  while  to  repeat  them.  The  use  of  music 
as  an  "  instrumentality"  in  these  schools,  appears 
to  have  been  strongly  and  pretty  generally  urged, 
so  that  a  delegate  not  in  favor  of  it  observed,  "  He 
hoped  we  would  be  careful  to  do  nothing  that  will 
tend  to  embarrass  or  hinder  it  [the  cause  of  First- 
day  schools.]  Any  endorsement  of  music  and 
singing  by  this  Conference,  would,  in  his  opinion, 
produce  embarrassment,  and  he  thought  it  best  to 
leave  the  matter  where  it  is."  Portions  of  speeches 
given  in  the  "  Mercury"  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  printed  Report,  and  the  latter,  of  course,  is 
much  more  extended  in  many  of  the  speeches 
given  in  it. 

We  could  furnish  from  this  printed  report  many 
extracts  containing  sentiments  differing  from  those 
characterizing  Friends,  and  thus  illustrating  the 
correctness  of  the  views  heretofore  expressed  of 
the  tendency  of  these  schools,  but  we  deem  it 
unnecessary  at  the  present  time. 

When  speaking  of  the  report  in  the  "  Mercury," 
in  our  former  remarks,  we  said,  "  As  the  report 
contains  no  allusion  to  any  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  plaiuness  of  dress  and  address,  which 
we  are  informed  took  place,  we  infer  it  has  been 
revised  and  apppoved  before  its  publication." 


Our  information  came  through  a  delegate  to  the 
Conference.  One  of  its  secretaries  afterwards 
wrote  us  "  that  no  such  discussion  took  place," 
aDd  that  the  report  in  the  u  Mercury,"  was  not 
authorized. 

The  printed  "Report"  states  that  John  Henry 
Douglass  brought  three  papers  before  the  Con- 
ference :  one  relating  to  the  first  voyage  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  to  America.  The  second, 
"  an  epistle  of  advice  addressed  to  Friends  occu- 
pying public  positions."  "  The  third  paper 
[J.  H.  D.  says]  presents  this  state  of  things. 
We  find  a  committee  of  tailors  being  appointed  in 
that  large  meeting  [Dublin]  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  in  relation  to  dress.  This  was  a  large 
committee,  and  they  entered  upon  the  work  of 
examining  coats,  hats,  bonnets,  cloaks,  &c,  &c. 
One  of  the  results  of  their  deliberations  I  will 
mention,  which  was  this  :  They  thought  it  would 
be  more  plain  to  have  the  pockets  cut  crosswise, 
instead  of  up  and  down,  &c,  &c.  This,  with  other 
things  of  a  like  nature,  put  the  true  fire  out,  and 
is  it  any  wonder  that  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years  there  was  not  a  man  acknowledged  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  that  great  city  ?  Thus  we  have  a  hint  of 
what  the  condition  of  the  Church  was,  in  the  days 
of  its  first  love,  and  also  when  she  returned  to 
the  yoke  of  bondage." 

The  spirit  and  intent  of  this  could  hardly  be 
misunderstood.  The  information  given  us  was, 
that  one  or  more  spoke  in  defence  of,  and  illus- 
trating the  advantages  resulting  from  the  plain 
dress  of  Friends,  but  there  is  no  notice  in  the 
"  Report"  of  such  having  been  the  case. 

The  Report,  in  our  view,  makes  a  strange  ex- 
hibit of  what  the  profession  of  Quakerism  now 
embraces. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  present  condition  of  Ireland,  and  tbe 
question  of  Irish  Reform,  are  to  be  taken  up  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  D'Israeli  ap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  inst.,  for 
the  first  time  since  tbe  resignation  of  Earl  Derby.  He 
stated,  on  behalf  of  the  new  ministry,  that  in  domestic 
affairs  the  policy  of  Earl  Derby  during  the  last  two  years 
would  be  followed,  and  in  foreign  affairs  the  policy  of 
Lord  Stanley  would  be  adhered  to.  This  would  be  a 
policy  of  peace,  and  not  one  of  isolation,  but  one  of 
generous  sympathy  and  regard  for  our  own  interests  and 
those  of  other  nations.  The  domestic  policy  of  the  new 
government  would  be  a  liberal  one.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  grievances  of  Ireland  should  be  treated  with 
tender  regard.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th 
inst.,  Shaw  Lefevre  called  up  the  question  of  the  Ala- 
bama claims.  He  made  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  in 
wbich  he  urged  a  settlement  of  this  vexed  question  on 
tbe  plan  proposed  by  the  United  States  government. 
All  future  negotiations,  he  said,  would  but  add  to  the 
existing  complications.  Other  distinguished  members 
took  part  in  the  debate,  which  was  temperate  and  con- 
ciliatory in  its  tone.  The  Times  says,  that  tbe  debate 
must  convince  the  United  States  government  that  Eng- 
land wishes  to  settle  the  law  in  this  case,  and  that  the 
failure  of  Great  Britain  to  refer  the  Alabama  claims  to 
arbitration  is  due  to  no  desire  to  shun  her  just  obliga- 
tions. Tbe  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State  has  only  to  meet 
Lord  Stanley  in  a  like  spirit  to  end  the  misunderstand- 
ing. The  ministry  will  soon  bring  a  bill  before  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purchase  by  the  government  of  all  the 
telegraphic  lines  in  the  kingdom. 

The  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  press  is  still  before 
the  French  Corps  Legislatiff.  The  clause  subjecting 
persons  connected  with  public  journals  to  forfeiture  of 
electoral  rights  as  a  punishment  for  certain  offences, 
was  rejected  by  a  decisive  vote.  The  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  France  increased  4,000,000  francs  since  the 
previous  week. 

It  is  said  that  Russia  has  been  strongly  urging  upon 
the  western  Powers  a  scheme  for  an  independent  union 
of  the  Danubian  Principalities. 

The  Prussian  government  has  authorized  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  estate  of  the  King  of  Hanover.  A  bill  for 
ratifying  the  treaty  just  concluded  between  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  United  States  and  North  Germany,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Council. 

The  last  news  from  the  seat  of  war  on  the  river 
Parana,  is  unfavorable  for  the  allies.  The  Paraguayans, 
under  General  Lopez,  had  gained  fresh  advantages  in 
the  recent  engagements. 

Letters  from  the  British  captives  in  Abyssinia  have 
been  received,  dated  on  the  9th  ult.  They  were  still 
confined  in  a  fort  at  Magdala,  were  well  treated  and  in 
good  health.  The  advance  of  the  British  expedition  was 
awaiting  at  Anatalle  the  advance  of  the  Prince  of  Tigre 
who  had  promised  to  join  General  Napier  there  with  a 
large  force  of  native  troops. 

Late  dispatches  from  China  and  Japan  have  been  re- 
ceived via  India.  The  civil  war  in  Japan  raged  with 
great  violence,  and  several  combats  had  taken  place 
between  the  partisans  of  the  Shagoon  and  the  Daimios, 
which  were  attended  with  heavy  losses  of  life,  and  great 
excesses  were  committed  on  both  sides.  In  consequence 
of  the  insecure  condition  of  the  country  the  Ministers  of 
the  foreign  Powers  had  all  left  Osaka. 

On  the  9th  inst.,  the  French  Corps  Legislatiff  passed 
the  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  press,  with  only  one 
negative  vote  ;  after  making  amendments  which  removed 
some  of  its  unpopular  features. 

All  the  members  of  the  Turkish  Cabinet  have  resign- 
ed, except  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  others  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

London.— Consols,  93}.  U.  S.  5-20's,  7l£.  Liver- 
pool.— Cotton  active  and  prices  tending  upwards.  Up- 
lands, I0\d. ;  Orleans  lO^d.    Breadstufls  unchanged. 

United  States. — The  Impeachment. — On  the  5th  inst., 
at  one  o'clock,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
entered  the  Seriate  Chamber,  and  took  his  seat  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Court  of  Impeachment.  The  roll 
was  called  and  an  oath  to  do  impartial  justice  in  all 
things  appertaining  to  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  administered  by  the 
Chief  Justice  to  the  Senators  respectively.  When  B.  F. 
Wade's  name  was  called,  the  question  was  raised 
whether  he,  as  the  individual  who  would  succeed  to  the 
presidential  office  in  case  of  the  President's  removal, 
was  entitled  to  sit  as  a  judge  in  the  case.  The  matter 
was  debated  on  this  and  the  following  day,  when  it  was 
finally  concluded  to  permit  him  to  take  the  oath,  leaving 
the  question  of  his  fitness  to  act  in  the  case  to  be  here- 
after determined.  Word  was  sent  to  the  managers  of 
the  impeachment  from  the  House  that  the  Court  was 
ready  to  receive  tbem,  whereupon  they  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  Senate,  and  made  their  demand  that  order  be 
taken  for  the  summoning  of  Andrew  Johnson  before  the 
Court  and  for  the  commencement  of  the  trial.  An  order 
was  accordingly  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  issued  re- 
quiring the  President  to  appear  and  answer  on  the  13th 
inst.,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m. 

Congress. — The  attention  of  both  Houses  has  been 
much  occupied  with  the  impeachment  question.  Many 
speeches  on  a  variety  of  subjects  have  been  made,  and 
bills  and  resolutions  introduced,  but  no  measure  of 
great  and  general  interest  has  been  resulted.  The  Post 
Office  appropriation  bill,  amounting  to  $19,515,000,  has 
passed  the  House  ;  also  a  resolution  instructing  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  report  such  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  shall  settle  the 
qualifications  of  electors  impartially  and  uniformly  in 
all  the  States. 

The  Public  Debt. — The  monthly  statement  of  the  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows,  that  on  the  first  inst. 
the  total  debt,  afier  deducting  cash  in  the  Treasury,  was 
$2,519,829,623,  which  is  $7,485,750  less  than  on  the 
first  of  the  previous  month.  During  the  month  the  debt 
bearing  coin  interest  iucreased  $13,797,950,  and  that 
bearing  currency  interest  decreased  $11,457,750.  The 
debt  bearing  no  interest  decreased  $3,859,751,  and  the 
amount  of  coin  in  the  treasury  increased,  $8,132,212. 
The  total  amount  of  coin  in  the  treasury  was  $106,623,- 
375. 

Philadelphia.— Mortality  last  week,  265.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Second  month,  according  to  the 
record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  26.65  deg. 
the  highest  during  the  month  being  51  deg.  and  the 
lowest  5  deg.  The  amount  of  rain  was  2.52  inches. 
The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Second 
month  for  the  past  79  years  is  stated  to  be  30.62  deg., 
the  highest  mean  during  that  entire  period  was  in  1857, 
41.03  deg.,  and  the  lowest  in  1815,  24  deg.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  three  past  winter  months  was  29.52 
(leg.,  which  is  3.72  deg.  less  than  that  of  the  preceding 
winter,  and  nearly  two  degrees  less  than  the  average  of 
the  preceding  78  years. 

Miscellaneous. — An  avalanche  occurred  on  the  4tb  inst. 
at  Keystone,  St-lma  county,  Cal.,  and  buried  seventeen 
men  in  the  snow.  Five  men  were  killed  and  several 
buildings  destroyed. 


By  a  late  census  the  population  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  (the  Roman  territory  not  included)  is  found  to  be 
24,231,860.  Of  this  number  12,128,824  are  men,  and 
12,103,036  women.  There  are  305,343  paupers,  242,386 
soldiers,  and  174,000  ecclesiastics. 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  have  elected  George  T. 
Vickers  for  United  States  Senator  in  place  of  P.  F. 
Thomas  rejected.  On  the  9th  inst.  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  Senate. 

The  United  States  Commissioner,  J.  Ross  Browne, 
estimates  the  yield  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United 
States  for  1867  as  follows 
California, 
Nevada, 


Montana, 
Idaho, 

Washington  territory, 

Oregon, 

Colorado, 

New  Mexico, 

Arizona, 

Miscellaneous,  . 

Total, 


$25,000,000 
20,000,000 
12,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 

$75,000,000 


The  entire  product  of  the  precious  metals  from  1848 
to  January  1,  1868,  is  estimated  as  follows: 

California,        .  .  .  $900,000,000 

Montana,  .  .  .  65,000,000 

Idaho,  ...  45,000,000 

Washington  territory,   .  .  10,500,000 

Oregon,  .  .  20,000,000 

Colorado,  .  .  .  25,000,000 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  .  5,000,000 
Miscellaneous,   .  .  .  45,000,000 

Retained  for  plate,  jewelry,  &c,  50,000,000 

Total,  .  .  $1,165,000,000 

Placer  mining  is  on  the  decline.  Vein  or  quartz 
mining  in  progressing  favorably.  There  is  a  general 
decline  in  the  bullion  product.  The  population  actually 
engaged  in  mining  has  greatly  diminished  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  does  not  now  exceed  50,000. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  9th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  139$. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  111  J  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  106$;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  101}.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.25 
a  $9.60;  shipping  Ohio,  $10.30  a  $10.70;  St.  Louis, 
$12.40  a  $14.75.  White  California  wheat,  $3.25  ; 
Canada,  $3;  amber  State,  $2.87  ;  amber  Pennsylvania 
2.67  a  $2.70  ;  No.  1  spring  wheat,  $2.53  ;  No.  2  ditto 
$2.43.  West  Canada  barley,  $2.30.  Western  oats,  84 
cts.  ;  southern,  83  cts.  Rye,  $1.85  a  $1.90.  Western 
mixed  corn,  $1.26  a  $1.31  ;  Jersey  yellow,  $1.30.  Up- 
lands cotton,  25J  cts. ;  Orleans,  26  cts.  Philadelphia. — 
Superfine  flour,  $7.25  a  $8.50  ;  extra,  family  and  fancy 
brands,  $9  to  $15.  Red  wheat,  $2.50  a  $2.55.  Rye, 
$1.73  a  $1.75.  Yellow  corn,  $1.18  a  $1.20.  Oats,  82 
a  85  cts.  Clover-seed,  $7.50  a  $8.50.  Timothy,  $2.75 
a  $3.  Flaxseed,  $3.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef 
cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  about  1500 
head.  Extra  sold  at  10}  all  cts.;  fair  to  good,  8  a  9 
cts.,  and  common  6  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  market  dull. 
Sheep  were  higher,  sales  of  6000  at  7  a  8£  cts.  per  lb. 
gross.  Hogs,  $13.50  a  $14  per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore. 
—Red  wheat,  $2.85.  Yellow,  corn,  $1.17  a  $1.19.  Rye, 
$1.75  a  $1.80.  Oats,  80  a  89  cts.  Chicago.— So.  1 
spring  wheat,  $2.08  ;  No.  2,  $2.  Corn,  83  a  84  cts. 
Oats,  57  J  cts.  Cincinnati. — No.  1  wheat,  $2.50  ;  No.  2, 
$2.45.    Corn,  84  a  86  cts.    Oats,  68  a  69  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  William  Balderston,  Pa., 
vol.  42. 


to  No.  26, 


Received  from  members  of  Greenwood,  Pa.,  per  Isaac 
Heacock,  $31  for  the  Freedmen. 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  Arch 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the  25th 
instant,  at  8  o'clock.  Friends  generally  are  invited  to 
attend.  Mark  Balderston, 

Philada.,  Third  month,  1868.  Clerk. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Aid  Association 
will  be  held  at  No.  112  North  Seventh  St.,  on  Seventh- 
day  the  14th  inst.,  at  4  p.  m. 

Sarah  Lewis,  Secretary. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  on  Second-day,  4th  mo.  13th,  1868, 
at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  Committee-room  of  Arch  Street 
Meeting-house.  Philip  C.  Garret,  Secretary « 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS 

THE  ASYLUM. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Contributors  to 
Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived  of  the  Of 
their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  the  18t 
Third  month,  1868,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  Arch  St 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Bettle,  CierU* 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Notice  to  Parents. 
Parents  and  others  who  may  wish  to  enter  pupils 
the  coming  Session,  are  requested  to  make  applies 
as  early  as  practicable  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Acting 
perintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester 
Pa.,)  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Charles  J.  Allen,  No. 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 
In  consequence  of  the  sudden  decease  of  our 
valued  Friend,  Dubre  Knight,  who  has  for  many  y 
acceptably  filled  the  station  of  Superintendent  of  W 
town  Boarding  School;  and  the  desire  of  the  Matro 
be  released  at  the  end  of  the  present  session,  Friends 
wanted  for  the  stations  of  Superintendent  and  Matri 
Those  who  may  feel  themselves  religiously  draw 
engage  in  these  services  are  requested  to  make  e 
application  to  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz  : 

Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St.,  PlB^ 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Hannah  A.  Warner,  do. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.,  Ph 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 
Samuel  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Phi 
Philada.,  2d  month,  1868. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher  of 
Boys'  School  under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  of 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Town 
Couuty  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 
Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Garde; 
David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted  a  Teacher  in  the  Girls'  Departmen 
qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Natural  Pt 
sophy,  &c,  to  enter  on  her  duties  at  the  opening  of 
Summer  Session. 

Apply  to  either  of  the  undernamed. 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  No.  316  S.  Fourth  St.,  P 
Martha  D.  Allen,  No.  528  Pine  St.,  Phila. 
Susan  E.  Lippincott,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  su 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Ca 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  t 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phila 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

HEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENT Y-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPH 

Physician  andSuperintendent,— JoshdaH.Worth 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma; 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Elli6,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  Str 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Boar 


Died,  in  Camden  county,  N.  J.,  30th  of  9th  mo. 'If 
Mary  Peirce,  a  member  of  Southern  District  Mont 
Meeting,  (formerly  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,)  in  tbe  7 
year  of  her  age.  This  dear  Friend  possessed  the  or 
ment  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the  sigh 
God  is  of  great  price — her  end  was  peace. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

e  following  letter  on  Silent  Worship  was 
among  the  papers  of  our  late  friend  James 
a,  who  deceased  10th  mo.  23d,  1866. 

>eak  Friend, — My  S  informed  me  that 

hadst  expressed  some  doubts  of  the  expe- 
y  of  silent  worship  for  a  mixed  assembly, 
s  it  is  to  be  expected  that  so  many  different 
were  convened :  aDd  as  I  know  not  how  far 
»y  have  satisfied  thee  on  the  subject,  I  will 
ihe  liberty  of  explaining  my  views  thereon, 
pose  it  is  considered  by  Friends,  and  proba- 
ould  be  considered  by  all,  that  in  auy  eon- 
tion  of  christians  there  may  be  as  many 
ent  states  as  there  are  persons  present.  We 
fore  continually  refer  them  to  that  '  manifes- 
l  of  the  Spirit  which  is  given  to  every  man 
afit  withal,'  believing  that  as  they  are  taught 
their  very  infancy  (in  christian  experience) 
lieve  in  this,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  feel 
own  responsibility,  and  less  likely  to  depend 
the  labors  of  others. 

e  believe,  that  Christ  is  now  the  great  High 
t  of  the  true  church  universally,  and  that  it 
tirely  His  office,  whether  instrumental  means 
ed  or  not,  to  awaken  in  the  heart  a  real  and 
|  concern  to  be  saved ;  and  that  when  thus 
ened,  He,  through  his  Holy  Spirit  (if  rever- 
subnjitted  to)  becomes  all  things  to  his 
)le  followers — their  Atonement,  their  Sanoti- 
;heir  Righteousness,  their  Justifier.  So  that 
ecomes  gloriaed  in  His  saints,  as  their  entire 
iur,  and  they  are  prepared  in' the  end,  to  as- 
all  the  honor  and  glory  and  power,  to  its 
1  and  true  source.  In  the  work  of  redemp- 
we  fully  believe  that  '  we  are  nothing,  Christ 
and  that  it  is  '  God  who  worketh  in  us, 
to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleasure.' 
ie  we  are  taught  to  depend  less,  than  most 
professing  christians,  upon  instrumental 
s.  It  is  a  very  good  maxim  in  relation  to 
oor  :  that  '  the  best  way  to  help  the  poor  is 
t  them  in  a  way  of  helping  themselves.'  In 
hvine  sight  we  are  all  poor,  and  entirely  de- 
ent  upon  his  grace,  and  yet  each  one  of  us 
part  to  do,  a  labor  to  perform,  in  co-opera- 
with  the  work  of  divine  grace.  For  if  we 
it  to  his  will,  which  is  '  our  sanctification,' 
wn  wills  must  be  crossed  in  many  respects, 
in  doing  and  suffering— in  yielding  to  the 
;asions  and  dissuasions  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
e  devout  husbandman  well  knows  that  he 


must  depend  altogether  upon  the  Divine  blessing 
for  all  his  success — upon  the  fertilizing  effects  of 
the  sun,  the  rain,  the  dew,  and  mauy  other  unseen 
and  probably  unknown  agents;  and  yet  he  has  a 
work  to  do, — the  hedges  must  be  built  up  and 
maintained,  the  foul  weeds  must  be  suppressed — 
the  thorns  aDd  the  briers  removed,  the  exhausted 
soil  replenished,  &c,  &c.  And  so  we  all  have  a 
work  to  do;  the  cross  must  be  borne  if  we  expect 
the  work  of  Divine  grace  to  prosper.  But  if  we 
are  what  we  ought  to  be,  and  are  in  possession  of 
the  true  faith,  we  fully  believe  in  the  divine  truth, 
that  '  The  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of 
Him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any 
man  teach  you,  but  the  same  anointing  teacheth 
you  all  things,'  &c.  All  things  essential  to  salva- 
tion— enlightening  the  understanding,  changing 
the  heart,  and  bringing  the  very  thoughts  '  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.'  Having 
this  faith,  we  fully  believe  that  instrumental  aid 
will  be  sent  when  it  is  needed.  And  so  it  is  that 
we  are  sometimes,  and  not  unfrequently,  favored 
with  an  awakening  and  edifying  ministry,  which 
has  the  effect  to  arouse  the  lukewarm,  strengthen 
the  weak,  and  confirm  the  feeble  hands  that  may 
be  ready  to  hang  down. 

And  as  it  respects  a  qualification  for  the  minis- 
try, we  believe  that  every  true  minister  must  be 
first  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ,  before  he  can 
successfully  teach  others.  We  believe  the  heart 
must  have  known  a  change, — that  the  altar  must 
itself  be  sanctified,  before  the  offerings  in  this  way 
can  be  availing  or  acceptable  in  the  divine  sight. 
'  The  heart  of  the  wise  teacheth  his  mouth  and 
addeth  learning  to  his  lips,'  and  where  a  minister 
has  known  this  change,  has  had  his  own  faith 
tried  as  in  the  fire,  and  the  dross  tin  and  repro- 
bate silver  all  removed,  his  heart  inspired  with 
the  love  of  God,  and  this  love  shed  abroad  toward 
his  fellow  creatures  the  world  over — but  especially 
toward  the  tribulated  followers  of  Christ — he  has 
that  unction  within  himself  (though  not  of  him- 
self, nor  at  his  command)  which  descends  as  the 
rain  at  the  appointed  time,  and  nourishes  the 
hearts  of  such  as  the  same  anointing  has  prepared 
to  receive  it, — dividing  the  word  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  people.  We  believe  the  entire 
office  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  consists  in  gathering 
the  people  unto  Him,  and  settling  them  upon 
Him  and  His  blessed  teaching.  For  they  know, 
that  if  their  hearers  once  come  to  know  the  true 
Shepherd  for  themselves,  and  to  hear  his  voice, 
they  have  that  within  themselves  that  will  be  their 
'strength  in  weakness,  their  riches  in  poverty, 
and  a  present  help  in  every  needful  time.'  But 
we  also  believe  that  this  ministry  cannot  be  exer- 
cised without  a  special  gift  and  anointing  for  the 
work  ;  and  that  in  all  cases,  aud  at  all  times,  the 
bread  must  first  be  broken,  blessed,  and  banded 
to  the  disciples  by  the  holy  Shepherd  himself, 
before  they  can  dispense  it  to  the  multitude  iu 
such  manner  as  that  all  may  be  fed  and  satisfied. 
We  believe,  in  common  with  our  fellow-professors 
of  other  denominations,  in  the  'indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;'  but  we  also  believe  that  its  percep- 
tible influences  are  not  at  our  command  any  more 
than  the  rain  that  descends  from  the  clouds,  but 


that  as  it  is  believed  in,  and  waited  for,  '  the  times 
and  seasons,'  which  are  not  at  our  command,  are 
nevertheless  sure,  to  the  patient  aud  believing 
christian.  These  influences  may  be  as  various  as 
the  conditions  of  those  who  receive  them,  but  wc 
mostly  find  in  the  early  stages  of  religious  experi- 
ence, we  are  led  forth  1  with  weeping  and  suppli- 
cation,' desiring  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word, 
desiring  that  our  stony  hearts  may  be  changed  to 
a  heart  of  flesh,  that  they  may  be  made  pure  aud 
holy ;  that  we  may  thus  '  grow  in  grace  and  iu 
the  saving  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,'  fully  believing,  also,  that  as  we  '  do 
His  will  we  shall  know  of  the  doctrines'  revealed 
to  the  understanding,  from  time  to  time,  as  we 
need  it,  and  are  able  to  bear  it.  By  those  whose 
hearts  are  thus  changed  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
most  highly  prized,  as  we  find  throughout  their 
sacred  pages  (so  far  as  we  have  gone)  a  correspond- 
ing experience,  aud  we  are  thus  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  the  highway  to  holiness,  by  the  ex- 
amples that  have  there  preceded  us.  We  find 
thein  indeed  to  be  '  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect  and  thoroughly  fur- 
uished  for  every  good  work.' 

These  views  are  submitted,  not  with  auy  expec- 
tation or  design  of  proselyting  to  my  opinions,  but 
rather  in  simplicity  and  meekness,  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  we  hold,  aud  that  thou  may  not  bo 
offended  at  what  might  appear  a  very  lifeless  form 
of  worship;  and  I  freely  admit  that  when  public 
worship  in  our  way  is  formally  observed,  without 
any  heart-changing  concern  and  exercise  attend- 
ing it,  there  is  none  more  flat  aud  insipid.  But 
then,  we  try  to  impress  upon  our  people,  that  the 
knowledge  they  obtaiu  of  themselves,  or  may  ob- 
tain in  this  way,  if  rightly  considered,  will  show 
them  more  of  the  real  state  of  their  own  hearts, 
than  they  would  be  likely  to  acquire  by  having 
their  attention  withdrawn  from  themselves.  The 
great  void  we  feel  when  left  to  ourselves,  is  some- 
times a  very  salutary  experience,  and  very  likely 
to  produce  self-examinatiou  and  godly  jealousy 
over  ourselves,  lest  we  may  be  failing  of  the  grace 
of  God,  and  be  in  danger  of  being  'weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting.' 

Jambs  Emi-en." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Egypt. 

(Continued  from  page  :!26.) 

Till  after  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus, 
Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  quiet  prosperity. 
But  now  the  attention  of  the  Persian  king  was 
drawn  to  the  former  rival  of  the  conquered  king- 
dom. On  the  death  of  Cyrus,  his  son  Cambyses 
undertood  to  execute  his  projects.  Egypt  fell 
under  his  power  and  was  ravaged  by  his  arms. 
For  more  than  one  hundred  years  (528— 114  r.  c.) 
it  remained  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire. 
At  length,  with  the  aid  of  Greek  allies,  the  Per- 
sians were  driven  out,  and  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom  was  vindicated  by  a  line  of  native 
rulers.  Under  Amyrteus,  Egypt  again  rose  to 
prosperity  and  power,  and  under  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors monuments  were  erected  which  in  beauty 
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rnd  finish  may  vie  with  those  of  the  earlier  dynas- 
ties. Persian  supremacy,  however,  was  restored 
by  the  victorious  arras  of  Artaxerxes  III.,  in  353 
b.  c.  Nineteen  years  later,  victor  and  vanquished 
fell  before  the  triumphant  power  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Within  her  limits  the  conqueror  designed  to 
plant  the  capital  of  his  world-wide  empire.  Alex- 
andria was  to  be  his  memorial.  Its  foundations 
were  laid,  but  death  arrested  the  projects  of  the 
builder,  and  Egypt  fell,  upon  the  division  of  the 
empire,  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  leading  gen- 
erals (323  b.  c.)  The  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies 
now  commenced.  It  continued  for  three  centuries, 
and  its  rule  was  characterized  by  sagacity  and 
moderation.  Justice  was  administered  with  a 
good  degree  of  impartiality.  Learning  and  science 
found  a  new  home  at  Alexandria,  where  the 
famous  library  was  founded  by  the  first  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Upper  Egypt  was  made  safe  for 
merchants  and  travellers.  The  port  of  Berenice 
was  constructed  on  the  Red  Sea ;  Arsinoe  was 
built  where  Suez  now  stands.  The  country  was 
enriched  with  the  commerce  of  foreign  lands,  and 
Jew  and  Greek  taught  in  her  schools.  The 
Euclid  was  the  head  of  the  mathematical  school, 
and  the  poets  Tlieocritus,  Callimachus,  and  Phil- 
otas  were  reckoned  among  the  ornaments  of  the 
court.  Alexandria,  already  a  superb  city,  adorned 
with  magnificent  structures,  invited  the  learning 
and  science,  as  well  as  the  trade  and  art  of  the 
civilized  world.  Jewish  scholarship  was  welcome 
there,  and  with  the  king's  sanction  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hebrews  were  translated  into  Greek, 
by  the  seventy-two  learned  men  from  whom  (Sep- 
tuagint)  the  version  derives  its  name.  Thus  the 
very  sentences  of  the  prophets  in  which  the  doom 
of  Egypt  was  foretold  were  transcribed  for  her 
libraries,  and  doubtless  read  in  the  palaces  of  her 
kings. 

But  the  centuries  of  prosperity  closed  in  an- 
archy. Roman  power  was  in  the  ascendant,  and 
to  Rome,  as  to  her  predecessors,  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  Egypt,  surviving  them,  was  anew  to 
bow  (30  B.  c.)  The  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  Ptolemies  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  department 
of  the  great  Roman  Empire.  It  afterwards  be- 
came largely  christianized,  and  its  schools  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology  have  left  their  impress  on  the 
religious  thought  and  belief  of  Christendom.  In 
639  A.  D.  it  fell  before  the  prowess  of  the  Arabs, 
and  passed  under  Mohammedan  sway.  The  Sultan 
of  Turkey  long  held  it  in  subjection,  and  when, 
in  1832,  Mohammed  Ali — in  place  of  a  rebellious 
pasha — became  its  monarch,  the  unhappy  country 
simply  passed  from  Turk  to  Turk,  still  yielding 
obedience  to  a  foreign  despot — a  native,  not  of 
any  Egyptian  town  or  city,  but  of  Kavala,  a  small 
seaport  town  of  Macedonia. 

A  comparison  of  the  history  of  Egypt  with  the 
language  concerning  it  employed  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  reveals  many  striking  points  of  corres- 
pondence, while  a  survey  of  its  present  condition 
helps  to  set  forth  the  contrast  between  what  it  was 
when  the  prophets  wrote  and  what  they  foretold 
that  it  should  become.  One  of  the  specific  decla- 
rations in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  country 
which  is  frequently  made  is  that  it  should  cease 
to  be  an  independent  kingdom.  Thi3  prophecy 
was  uttered  by  Zechariah  (x.  11),  who  coupled  its 
doom  with  that  of  Assyria,  and  who  says,  "  the 
pride  of  Assyria  shall  be  brought  down,  and  the 
sceptre  of  Egypt  shall  depart  away."  These  words 
are  supposed  by  somo  to  have  been  uttered  about 
twenty  years  after  the  Jews  returned  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  or  b.  c.  518,  while  Egypt 
was  under  Persian  dominion ;  but  it  would  seem 
more  appropriate  to  give  them  a  somewhat  earlier 
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date — the  conquest  of  Cambyses  occurring  525 
B.  c. — and  to  allow  them  to  refer  not  only  to  a 
near  approaching,  but  to  a  long  subsequent 
period. 

But  Ezekiel  (595-536  b.  c.)  had  already  de- 
clared (xxx.  13)  that  there  should  "be  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  and  the  brief  re 
bellion  against  Persian  rule,  as  well  as  the  period 
of  fifty  years  beginning  with  Amyrteus,  can  scarce 
be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy.  From  that  day  to  this  Egypt  has 
been  subject  to  foreign  sway.  If  there  have  been 
native-born  princes,  they  all  belonged  to  a  foreign 
dynasty.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact.  And  yet 
when  the  prophecy  was  made,  Egypt  was  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  under  a  powerful  monarch. 
The  neighboring  people  of  Lydia,  Libya,  and 
Ethiopia  (xxx.  5),  and  "all  the  mingled  people" 
"in  league,"  might  have  seemed  to  assure  its 
security.  But  they,  too,  were  to  fall  along  with 
Egypt  before  the  invader.  "  They  also  that  up- 
bold  Egypt  shall  fall,"  wrote  the  prophet,  and  we 
know  that  their  aid  was  vain  against  Cambyses, 
and  that  to  some  extent  they  shared  the  fate  of 
their  ally. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  226.) 

«  Ninth  mo.  19th,  1838.  Thou  need'st  not  the 
assurance  of  my  unchanged  affection  and  sympa- 
thy ;  neither  have  I  resources  nor  knowledge  on 
the  all  important  subject,  that  thou  knowest  not 
equally,  or  far  better  than  myself.  How  then 
shall  I  occupy  any  portion  of  the  large  sheet  now 
before  me  ?  Words  are  easily  multiplied,  but  how 
often  are  they  vain  :  how  little  calculated  to  relieve 
a  mind  disturbed,  and  jealous  of  itself  as  of  every- 
thing presented  to  its  notice.  It  may  and  will 
often  weary  of  assurances,  assertions,  and  the  most 
plausible  expressions,  and  seek  its  true  rest  in 
abstractedness,  separation,  and  the  silence  of  all 
flesh;  but  the  last  of  these  is  no  easy  attainment  ; 
it  involves  the  reduction  of  self,  the  sacrifice  of 
our  own  wills ;  and  pure  and  perfect  obedience  to 
its  Tenant,  who  makes  the  cleansed  heart  His 
temple.  How  poorly  are  we  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  necessary  measures  for  our  advancement  in 
the  path  human  wisdom  never  penetrated.  We 
shrink  from  submitting  ourselves,  as  if  afraid  to 
trust  to  a  power  our  lips  would  acknowledge 
Almighty.  Why  is  it  we  so  long  weary  ourselves 
'  for  nought,'  and  weaken  ourselves  by  our  foolish 
fears,  childish  surmises,  and  rebellious  reasonings? 
We  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  work  is  not  our 
own  ;  that  we  have  neither  power  nor  ability,  and 
yet  we  stumble  so  long  at  submitting  ourselves 
wholly  unto  Him,  who  would  do  all  things  for  us; 
prepare  a  way  where  our  clouded  vision  could  see 
none ;  and  not  only  '  put  forth,'  but  go  before, 
now,  always.  The  heart  given  up  in  simple,  child- 
like obedience,  is  the  sacrifice  called  for ;  and  oh ! 
how  many  weary  steps  we  cause  ourselves,  by 
withholding  past  the  time.  But  while  the  weak- 
ness and  reluctance  of  our  natures  cause  us  so 
many  fearful  struggles,  the  operations  of  the  spirit 
of  truth,  freely  and  fully  submitted  to,  must  un- 
doubtedly produce  deep  and  sore  conflicts.  Our 
natural  tendencies  are  towards  evil,  and  to  have 
them  wrought  upon  and  subjected  '  to  the  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life,'  involves  the  crucifixion  of  the 
will,  and  a  dying  unto  self  daily.  Old  things 
must  be  done  away;  and  how  thankfully  should 
we  submit  to  every  overturning  of  the  holy  Hand 
that  promises  in  any  degree  to  wean  us  from  our- 
selves, from  all  outward  objects,  and  fasten  our 
hopes  and  affections  more  fully  on  Himself.  Ah, 
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He  knows  how  to  keep  His  children  depend"  j 
■and  I  cannot  but  believe  the  feeble  struggl ,  1 
stay  the  mind  in  patience,  when  tempests  pi 
upon  it,  is  a  sacrifice  most  acceptable  in  the  Di\1J 
sight.    It  is  though,  bitterly  proving  to  the  cm 
ture  ;  and  I  think  Isaac  Penington  aptly  descriB  : 
it  as  a  'sore  travailing  and  mournful  state;'  H' 
I  believe  too,  nevertheless,  it  is  one  productiv4 
the  richest  harvest,  when  patiently  abode  in 
weans  us  from  a  confidence  in  any  mutable  © 
fort,  stains  every  passing  enjoyment,  and  sh  | 
us  the  insufficiency  of  all  this  world  can  offei"- 
to  bring  peace.    We  find,  too,  our  own  anxiei 
of  themselves  cannot  avail  us,  and  finally,  tirei 
ourselves,  and  of  every  thing  belonging  to 
worn  out  by  resistance,  we  are  more  and  m 
willing  and  ready  to  submit  to  the  terms,  wher 
we  reap  the  benefit  intended,  even  our  separate 
from  evil,  and  close  union  with  Him  who  offer 
be  with  His  people  1  alway,  even  unto  the  en< 
the  world.'  But  oh  !  these  doubts,  fears,  jealous 
how  heavily  do  they  dwell  upon  us,  and  weigh  d( 
the  spirit.  I  often  remember  the  complaint  agai 
a  rebellious  people  formerly  :  '  Moab  hath  beei 
ease  from  his  youth,  and  he  hath  settled  on  his  L 
and  hath  not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to  ves 
neither  hath  he  gone  into  captivity  :  therefore 
taste  remains  in  him,  and  his  scent  is  not  changi 
A  state  of  ease  and  indifference  has  been  in 
ages  of  the  world  productive  of  spiritual  lethai 
and  if  its  opposite  can  only  keep  alive  the  fin 
devotion,  and  preserve  in  the  hearts  of  mank1 
recollections  of  their  weakness  and  dependei  , 
we  have  cause  to  embrace  messengers  of  suffer'; 
as  our  surest  friends.    Who  in  heart  could  i 
they  were  indifferent  to  the  requisitions  of  religif  ■ 
and  to  the  name  of  its  Author,  and  yet  how  c#  - 
stantly  do  we  see  those  surrounded  with  in*- 
merable  blessings  '  settled  on  their  lees,'  aljlf' 
regardless  of  eternal  interests,  as  of  Him  who  df  I 
for  them,  and  in  matchless  mercy,  willeth  nottpp 
any  should  perish.    Oh!  it  is  an  awful  thin^i 
be  neglecting  the  soul's  welfare  !    Truly  whaji 
a  man  profited  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  i»t 
become  spiritually  bankrupt  there  ?    What  is  li 
much  to  part  with  to  secure  a  well-grounded  hji  v 
of  rest,  when  done  with  life's  turmoil?  and  yd!  I 
am  often  jealous  of  myself  lest  the  reward  be  h  y 
much  in  view.    Should  it  not  be  our  first  v  1 1  - 
and  care  to  serve  Him  whose  love  can  nevei'i  : 
sufficiently  magnified  for  His  own  sake.    The  \ 
ward  is  only  of  mercy.    We  can  do  nothing  ir 
ourselves,  and  if  at  last  admitted  to  one  of  m 
mansions  prepared  for  those  who  are  made  (m. 
querors,  the  path  through  which  'th  read  , 
however  marked  by  suffering,  must  still  bear  ;i 
indelible  character  of  mercy,  mercy. 

"  My  feelings  are  yet  very  dim,  but  so  far  i|E 
can  exercise  them,  they  bring  back  pleasant  ■ 
collections  of  my  visit;  notwithstanding  some  p  I 
of  it  reprove  me  as  unfaithful  in  attention  p  [' 
monitions  cf  a  sure  Guide  within.    I  often  hlflf*' 
to  lament  my  unwillingness  in  submitting  to  J  p 
straint  when  I  feel  it  required,  and  so  ofteipj1 
this  mercy  exercised  and  abused,  that  I  at  ti  If 
greatly  fear  the  language  will  become  applical  L 
'  I  am  weary  of  repenting.' 

"  W.  S.  appeared  in  a  few  words  in  our  meet  i;  I 
to-day.    I  was  not  alone  in  thinking  it  savore<JP  r 
the  right  thing,  seeming  to  bring  a  solemnity  ojf  1 
us  not  immediately  dissipated.    I  am  sure  he  Ijl  ■ 
my  sympathy,  and  I  don't  know  but  my  h<t  j 
almost  rejoiced  that  he  could  be  made  willing  >  j 
put  forth  on  the  Lord's  errand.    It  was  not  •  I 
looked  for  by  some  of  our  members.    They  dii  I 
with  us  on  First-day.    I  was  struck  with  am! 
than  usual  soberness  of  countenance  and  dep*  • 
ment,  but  did  not  know  what  was  passing  witl  ■ 
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e  he  may  be  preserved  faithful,  and  if  called 
or  in  word  and  doctrine,  do  it  in  humility 
incerity." 

thmo.  30th,  1838.  *  *  *  I  was  glad  to  hear 
od  an  account  of  your  Quarterly  Meeting. 
>articularly  pleasant,  and  ought  to  be  cause 
atitude,  when  we  can  meet  together  and  be 

hed.   ,  I  expect,  in  some  sort,  considers 

jlf  within  your  limits.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  he 
es  blind  to  early  lessons;  but  I  have  no  idea 
o  appear  to  haveslidden  into  the  prevailing 
will  become  lost  there.  Personal  preference, 
nk,  has  drawn  many  aside,  and  when  the 
pies  now  advocated  become  fully  understood, 
few  I  hope  will  be  enabled  to  see  the  differ- 
between  them,  and  the  substantial  enduring 
re  of  primitive  and  present  Quakerism,  slight- 
in  many  instances  it  seems  held.    But  I 
to  remember  my  own  weaknesses  and  beset- 
while  observing  the  failings  of  others,  and 
collect  it  requires  all,  and  much  more  than 
iiligence,  to  keep  my  own  heart.    A  good 
ssion  only  will  not  serve  our  purpose.  We 
witness  a  good  confession  before  men,  but 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  be  incorporated, 
evidence  themselves  by  their  owd  fruits,  our 
s  may  at  length  become  as  the  hypocrite's, 
wfully  perishable. 

Hast  thou  read  the  last  number  of  the 
rary  V    The  preliminary  remarks  to,  as  weli 
le  life  of  Joseph  Pike,  I  think  particularly 
[lent.    The  first  singularly  adapted  to  the 
ent  state  of  society,  evidencing  the  author  one 
to  feel  how  things  are  among  us,  and  to  in- 
almost  the  regret  such  a  one  [the  lamented 
q  Barclay]  should  be  called  hence  when  their 
rs  in  the  cause  of  Truth  seemed  so  much 
led.    I  was  particularly  arrested  by  J.  Pike's 
ark  on  the  subject  of  educatiog  children  :* 
5  are  certainly  judicious,  and  consonant  with 
direction  of  the  wise  king  '  to  train  up  a  child 
he  way  he  should  go.'  The  restraint  he  urged 
precept  and  example,  was  most  wholesome  dis- 
ine,  and  of  a  character  to  exempt  him  from 
grievous  sentence  uttered  against  Eli,  Israel's 
st  formerly,  '  because  his  sons  made  them- 
es vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not.'    It  is 
.sant  to  trace  the  lives  of  such  godly  elders ; 
le  who  'ruled  their  own  houses  well,'  and  who 
d  as  upright  pillars  in  the  church  :  their  me- 
ial  must  continue  precious,  and  preach  to  suc- 
ling  generations." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Vieapuess  of  Chinese  Wares. — A  vessel  recently 
ved  at  San  Francisco,  California,  with  a  large 
>unt  of  goods  from  China,  purchased  at  prices 
amarkable  cheap  that  the  custom-house  officers 
hat  port  would  not  believe  in  the  veracity  of 
invoices,  and  seized  the  goods  as  falsely  val- 

by  the  purchasers.  The  probability  is, 
ever,  that  the  invoices  are  correct,  it  takes  so 
e  to  sustain  life  in  China,  and  wages  are  so 
In  the  importation  were  handsome  sets  of 
selain  bought  for  four  dollars  the  set.  Beau 
I  fans,  painted  by  hand  in  brilliant  colours, 
i  figures  of  dragons  and  Chinese  beauties, 
jhased  at  a  cent  each.    Spades  for  garden 

bought  at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents  each, 
w  hats  of  a  good  quality  invoiced  at  a  cent 
I  Nice  baskets,  in  sets  of  four,  costing  in 
Celestial  Kingdom  but  four  cents  a  set,  and 
I  articles  equally  low. — Late  Paper. 


From  the  "  North  Aiiierioiu  Mid  (J.  S.  Unzette." 

Review  of  the  Weather,  U. 

FOR  SECOND  MONTH  (FEBRUARY.) 

1867.  1868. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the 

twenty-four  hours,         .          .     6  days.  0  days 

Ruin  all  or  nearly  all  day,  .                4    "  1  " 

Snow,  including  very  slight  falls,  .      3    "  11  " 

Cloudy,  without  storms,     .          .      7    "  6  " 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted,        .      8    "  11  " 
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TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C. 

1867.  1868. 

Mean  temperature  of  Second 

month,  per  Penna.  Hospital,  40.21  deg.     26.65  deg. 
Highest  do.  during  month  do.    65.00    "        51.00  " 
Lowest  do.     do.     do.    17.00    "         5.00  " 

Rain  during  the  month,  do.  2.89  inch.  2.52  inch. 
Deaths  during  the  month,  being 

for  four  current  weeks  for  1867 

and  five  for  1868,        .        .       1056  1298 
Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Second 

month  for  the  past  seventy-nine  years,  30.62  deg. 
Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1857,         ....  41.03  " 
Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 

entire  period,  1815,  1836,  1838,       .       .   24.00  " 

WINTER  TEMPERATURES. 
Mean  temperature  of  the  three  winter  months 

of  1866  and  1867,           ....  33.24  " 

Mean    do.       do.       do.     1867  and  1868,  29.52  " 
Average  of  the  winter  temperature  for  the 

past  seventy-eight  years,  ....  31.34  " 
Highest  winter  mean  occurring  during  that 

entire  period,  1827, '28,  and  1850, '51,    .  38.33  » 

Lowest       do.       1814,  '15,  and  1835,  '36,  26.66  " 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 


First  month  (January), 
Second  month  (February), 

Totals, 


1867. 
1.70  inch. 
2.89  " 
  (< 

4.59  " 


1868. 
3.62  inch. 
2.52  « 
  ii 

6.14  " 


To  go  to  meeting  to  hear  a  man,  is  not  wait- 
on  the  Lord  but  on  man." 

See  "  Friends'  Library"  vol.  ii.  pp.  355,  350. 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  we  have  just 
passed  through  not  only  a  very  severe  month,  but 
a  very  severe  winter ;  the  former  being  thirteen 
and  a  half  degrees  lower  than  the  same  month  last 
year,  as  well  as  four  degrees  below  the  average  for 
the  past  79  years. 

Well,  as  to  the  winter  itself,  it  has  been  about 
three  and  three-quarter  degrees  below  that  of  last 
season,  and  nearly  two  degrees  below  the  average 
for  the  above  named  long  period  of  time.  And 
yet  we  cannot  boast  of  anything  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Milwaukee,  Feb.  10. — The  weather  here  is 
intensely  cold,  the  mercury  at  7  A.  M.  showing  16 
degrees  below  zero." 

"Winona,  Minn.,  Feb.  10. — Thermometer 36 
degrees  below  zero." 

"  Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  10.— Thermometer  34 
degrees  below  zero." 

"Hastings,  Minn.,  Feb.  10. — Thermometer 
36  degrees  below  zero." 

"St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  10. — Thermometer 
40  degrees  below  zero." 

Universally  cold  weather  has  prevailed  almost 
everywhere.  Accounts  from  the  southern  States 
state  it  to  have  been  very  severe  in  that  section  of 
country. 

In  reference  to  there  being  but  one  day  accre- 
dited on  which  rain  has  fallen,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark  that  where  both  rain  and  snow  falls,  the 
latter  is  always  recorded. 

From  the  deaths  above  noted  for  the  month 
under  review,  deduct  one-fifth  for  the  extra  week, 
and  we  have  the  following  figures,  viz  :  1867, 
1056,  and  1868,  1039. 

Comparisons  are  frequently  made  showing  the 
well  grounded  preference,  as  regards  healthiness, 
our  own  city  has  over  that  of  New  York  as  a  place 
of  residence.    Doubtless  this  is,  iu  a  great  mea- 


sure, attributable  to  an  overcrowded  population, 
as  may  well  be  inferred  from  the  following  ex 
tracts,  taken  from  a  report  recently  made  on  the 
subject,  including  the  editorial  comments  of  one 
of  our  daily  periodicals  : 

"New  York  and  its  Tenement  Houses. — The 
entire  resident  population  of  the  city  of  New  York 
is  probably  about  800,000  or  900,000  souls.  By 
resident  population  we  mean  those  inhabitants  of 
the  great  Babylon  who  sleep  within  its  bound.-, 
and  (haply)  have  their  washing  done  there — 
those  being  the  usual  tests  of  voting  citizenship. 
There  are  of  course,  many  thousands  of  New 
Yorkers  who  do  business  in  the  city,  but  who 
shake  its  mud  from  their  feet  after  busiuess  hours, 
and  seek  for  a  fireside  and  a  bed  far  away  from 
the  island  of  Manhattan.  The  reader,  unless  he 
or  she  happens  to  be  pretty  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, will  doubtless  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn 
that  of  those  800,000  or  900,000  inhabitants 
nearly  or  quite  600,000  live  in  cellars  and  tene- 
ment houses,  presenting  a  picture  of  wholesale 
poverty  and  misery  such  as  no  other  city  in  the 
world  perhaps — certainly  not  in  Europe  or  Ameri- 
ca— exhibits. 

"  We  do  not  make  this  statement  without  suffi- 
cient authority  for  it.  The  figures  will  be  found 
in  a  report  made  by  a  competent  committee  to  a 
public  meeting  of  the  friends  of  home  missions, 
held  at  the  Howard  Mission,  New  York,  on  last 
Monday  night. 

"According  to  the  report  referred  to,  the  ward 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  tenement- 
houses  is  the  Eleventh,  which  has  2049  tenement 
houses,  containing  13,433  families,  or  64,254  per- 
sons. The  largest  cellar  population  is  in  the 
Seventeenth,  and  the  next  in  number  is  in  the 
Sixteenth  ward — the  two  wards  having  a  cellar 
population  of  4591. 

"The  Fourth  ward,  in  which  the  Howard 
Mission  is  situated,  has  486  tenement  houses, 
which  contain  3636  families,  and  17,611  persons; 
those  living  in  cellars  number  346,  and  the  others 
912;  making  in  all  a  population  of  the  kind  under 
consideration  of  18,869.  The  tenement  house  and 
cellar  population  of  the  Fourth  ward  is  the  most 
dense  of  any  in  the  city,  beiiuj  packed  tot/ether  at 
the  rate  of  200,000  to  the  square  mile.  This  ward, 
which  was  originally  a  swamp,  contains  more  dens 
of  infamy  than  any  other  spot  of  equal  size  in 
America. 

"  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  report 
upon  which  our  statement  of  facts  is  based,  is  an 
authentic  description  of  a  tenement  house,  an  in- 
stitution of  which  Philadelphia  has  heard  much, 
but  happily  seen  nothing  within  her  own  bounds,  r 
According  to  this  authority,  New  York  tenement 
houses  are  usually  eight  stories  high,  including 
the  basement,  and  built  two  on  a  lot,  which  is 
only  100  by  25  feet  in  size.  The  basement  is 
usually  crowded  with  families,  and  sometimes  the 
cellar  underneath,  lying  below  high-water  mark, 
and  frequently  flooded  by  the  tide,  swarms  with 
squalid  wom6n  and  childreu.  A  hall  about  three 
feet  six  inches  in  width  runs  through  the  centre 
of  the  building,  dividiug  it  into  two  ranges  of 
apartments  on  each  floor,  from  basement  to  attic, 
and  these  apartments  are  sub-divided  into  front, 
middle  aud  rear,  making  six  suites  on  each  floor. 
The  first  floor  fronts  are  often  used  as  low  grog- 
geries,  with  the  families  of  the  owners  living  iu 
the  rear  of  them,  and  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing is  packed,  six  families  on  a  floor,  to  the  roof. 

"These  houses  are  sometimes  built  twice  and 
eveo  thrice  as  deep  as  the  one  just  described,  with 
six  aud  even  eight  suites  of  apartments  on  each 
side  of  the  hall,  making  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
suites  to  a  floor.  The  'suits  of  apartments'  should 
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really  be  called  sets  of  dens.  They  usually  consist 
of  two  rooms,  a  living-room  and  a  sleeping-room; 
the  first  being  about  eight  feet  by  ten,  aud  the 
second  seven  by  ten,  averaging  seven  feet  in 
height.  The  bed-rooms  have  no  ventilation  ex- 
cept what  they  get  through  the  door  opening  from 
the  living-room,  which  has  no  ventilation  except 
what  it  gets  through  the  door  and  window  open- 
ing into  the  narrow  hall. 

"  This  so-called  living-room  is  used  to  cook  and 
wash  in,  and  is  also  frequently  used  as  a  work- 
room by  some  poor  mechanic.  Not  unfrequcntly 
two  families,  and  even  four,  live  in  one  of  these 
small  sets  of  dens,  and  in  this  manner  as  many  as 
126  families,  numbering  over  800  souls,  have  been 
packed  into  one  building,  and  some  of  the  families 
taking  boarders  and  lodgers  besides !  Around 
many  of  these  tenements,  or  in  close  proximity  to 
them,  are  slaughter  houses,  stables,  tanneries,  soap 
factories  and  bone-boiling  establishments. 

"  Our  Home  Mission  report  further  states  that 
there  are  living  in  these  squalid  cellars  and  tene- 
ment-bouses more  than  116,000  children  who  are 
under  fourteen  years  of  age." 

Of  course  much  of  the  interesting  minutiae  of 
the  report  has  to  be  omitted,  having  already  ex- 
tended our  "  Review"  to  an  almost  unwarrantable 
length.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  3d  month  4th,  1868. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend  " 

Christ's  Presence,  The  Authority  of  the  Church. 

One  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  ancient  Quakerism 
is  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord.  It  was  prac- 
tised by  the  early  Friends,  not  only  in  presenting 
themselves  for  the  duty  of  divine  worship,  but 
also  in  their  meetings  for  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  They  did  not  believe  themselves  quali- 
fied for  either  service  without  it.  Any  more  than 
the  first  christians,  they  knew  not  what  to  pray 
lor  as  they  ought — they  knew  not  the  will  of  the 
Lord  respecting  the  part  they  were  to  act,  and 
therefore  waited  for  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and 
that  divine  energy,  by  which  it  quickens  the 
perceptions  of  the  soul,  and  gives  ability  to  speak 
and  act  with  the  Spirit,  and  the  understanding 
also.  The  subjects  of  deliberation  in  meetings 
of  record,  chiefly  relate  to  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  the  members.  Not  the  amusement  or 
the  exaltation  of  the  natural  man,  but  to  build 
up  one  another  in  the  Truth,  and  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  were  their  great  concerns. 

Sometimes  these  meetings  may  appear  to  the 
superficial  observer  to  be  insipid  and  uninterest- 
ing, because  little  occurs  to  please  the  senses.  To 
the  spiritual  traveller  they  may  be  painful  and 
laborious,  yet  keeping  where  his  Lord  is,  he  is 
not  only  filling  up  his  measure  of  suffering,  and 
learning  to  keep  the  word  of  patience,  but  united 
with  other  similar  spirits,  he  is  made  instrumen 
tal  to  preserve  the  flock  and  administer  life  to 
others.  Even  alter  seasons  of  conflict  and  watch- 
ing, he  is  at  times  able  to  say,  "  It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  there."  The  Lord  gives 
him  a  precious  reward  for  his  steadfastness,  which 
is  of  more  value  than  any  thing  to  delight  the 
natural  taste.  As  an  assembly  maintains  this 
exercise,  waiting  for  the  .Master  with  loins  girded, 
solemnity  and  weight  spread  over  it;  the  Lord 
comes  to  be  known  as  a  crown  of  glory,  and  a 
diadem  of  beauty;  the  spirit  of  judgment  is 
granted,  and  strength  to  turn  the  battle  against, 
the  assaults  of  Satan. 

In  this  stands  the  authority  of  our  religious 
tneetingH,  of  more  force  than  any  arguments 
whatever.  These  are  glories  pertaining  to  this 
latter  dispensation,  and  while  there  is  a  baptised 
and  sanctified  people  keeping  this  ground,  upon 


all  the  glory  there  will  be  a  defence  : — under  the 
direction  of  the  omnipotent  and  all-wise  Head, 
the  body  will  edify  itself,  the  fathers  and  mothers 
will  be  made  to  reign  in  Christ,  the  young  men 
will  grow  in  strength,  and  experience,  and  skill, 
and  the  children  will  be  nursed  and  fed  with 
proper  food.  This  is  not  a  mere  picture.  At 
such  seasons,  Friends  who  were  sound  in  the  faith 
could  once  say,  "the  Seed  reigns."  It  is  still 
realized  among  those  who  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus 
alone,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  or 
policy,  or  artificial  knowledge  of  men.  Human 
policy  is  not  unfrequently  mingled  with  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent,  which  strikes  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Truth.  "The  world  by  wisdom 
knows  not  God."  If  this  wisdom  rules  in  the 
visible  church,  those  things  which  are  done  to  be 
seen  of  men,  and  to  please  unregenerate  men, 
may  engross  its  deliberations,  and  exclude  a  right 
exercise  for  the  spritual  health  of  the  members. 
If  the  course  of  proceeding  which  worldly  profes- 
sors take,  is  adopted,  fidelity  to  Christ,  and  the 
foolishness  of  the  cross,  will  be  lost.  And  should 
riches,  and  worldly  greatness  bear  sway,  sorrow- 
ful desolation  will  it  make  wherever  such  influ- 
ence prevails.  Those  who  receive  honor  of  men, 
and  are  not  seeking  the  honor  which  comes  from 
God  only,  will  be  likely  to  strive  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  those  who  honor  them,  and  this  gives  rise 
to  a  similar  state  of  division  with  that  in  which 
the  Corinthian  church  was  involved. 

No  mere  resemblance  of  unity  and  love  will 
avail,  and  nothing  is  likely  to  prevent  apostacy, 
but  keeping  to  the  original  ground  of  waiting  for 
the  putting  forth  of  the  Leader  of  Israel,  to  know 
Him  to  go  before,  and  following  faithfully  when 
He  does  appear,  either  as  a  still  small  voice,  as 
the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  or  of  the  cloud  by  day. 
In  this  state,  the  innocency  and  dependence  of 
the  child  will  be  preserved,  and  the  Lord's  power 
at  seasons  known  to  be  over  all,  and  the  church 
led  in  safety.  The  watchful  and  faithful  ones 
will  be  baptised  into  one  body,  and  drink  into 
one  spirit,  and  the  peace  which  Christ  gives  will 
be  their  portion.  The  refreshing  waters  of  Shiloh 
will  be  presented  for  their  acceptance,  which  are 
of  inconceivably  greater  worth  than  the  specious 
displays  of  man's  contrivance.  Instead  of  the 
will  or  wrath  of  man,  which  is  like  a  blast  from 
the  wilderness,  the  gentle,  peaceable,  yet  un- 
wavering Spirit  of  the  Lord,  our  righteousness, 
will  dictate  and  direct  among  his  people. 

Was  there  ever  a  period  when  it  was  more 
need/id  to  recur  to  the  good  old  way ;  the  sound 
principles  and  christian  practice  of  our  fathers 
in  the  Truth  ?  We  cannot  be  too  much  awake  to 
the  devices  of  Satan,  which  are  lulling  many  to 
rest,  and  leading  them  to  think  that  a  more  re- 
laxed support  o/  our  testimonies  will  now  do.  If 
these  testimonies  are  of  divine  origin,  as  they  most 
assuredly  are,  it  must  be  the  Lord's  will  that  they 
be  firmly  supported.  Should  lukewarmness  over- 
spread the  body,  and  they  be  allowed  to  fall,  or 
the  attempt  be  made  to  keep  the  form  without 
divine  wisdom  and  strength,  universal  lifelessness 
must  ensue,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Society 
be  jeoparded.  A  society  making  the  profession 
we  do,  cannot  long  exist  after  that  divine  power 
has  withdrawn,  which  alone  is  the  life  and  sup- 
port of  it;  but  notwithstanding  the  enemy  may 
come  upon  us  as  a  storm  and  tempest  against  the 
wall,  or  as  a  subtle  deceiver,  to  glide  us  gently 
and  peaceaby  on  to  another  foundation,  let  us  not 
draw  back  from  daily  fervent  seeking  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  Lord's  presence  and  power, 
both  for  individual  support,  and  to  guide  us  in 
our  solemn  assemblies;  that  his  great  Name  may 
be  honored  and  exalted,  and  Satan  with  all  his 


deceptive  stratagems  may  be  put  to  flight, 
the  church  again  arise  and  shine,  arrayed  in 
luminous  robes  of  pure  righteousness,  salva 
and  strength. 

Select 

CHEER  EACH  OTHER. 
"  Yes,  cheer  one  another  along, 

In  paths  which  ye  ought  to  pursue, 
A  word  to  dishearten  is  wrong 

To  those  who  are  striving  to  do. 
Speek  cheeringly  unto  the  sad, 

The  wounded  in  heart  and  the  poor, 
A  word  of  affection  makes  glad 

And  helpeth  the  wrong  to  endure. 
Deal  gently  with  others  that  err, 

'Tis  mercy  that  saveth  the  lost, 
And  all  that  thy  love  may  confer 

Can  never  God's  bounty  exhaust. 
Oh  !  cheer  one  another  along, 

And  joy,  and  affection  impart, 
Unkindness  of  spirit  is  wrong, 

But  blessed  are  the  cheerful  of  heart." 

*~*  Sel- 
WELLS  OF  MARAH. 

"  And  they  went  three  days  in  the  wilderness, 
found  no  water.  And  when  they  came  to  Marah,  t 
could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  for  they  a 
bitter."  Exod.  xv.  22,  23. 

By  Marah's  bitter  fountains  the  ho3ts  of  Israel  stand 
As  evening  closes  round  them,  a  sad  and  weary  ban 
While  sounds  of  lamentation  rise  in  the  summer  air, 
The  wail  of  woman's  anguish,  the  groan  of  man's 
spair. 

Three  days  of  desert  journey  their  pilgrim  feet  havetr 
Since  through  the  parted  billows  they  took  their  m 
night  road  ; 

And  since  on  these  returning  waves  the  morning  bi 
beams  shone, 

No  other  waters  have  they  found  in  all  their  journeyi 
on. 

One  hope  alone  sustained  them,  and  hushed  the  thou 
of  fear, — 

"  The  wells  of  Marah  are  at  hand,  each  hour  we  co 
more  near :" 

And  now  they  gain  the  fountain  side,  they  stand  up 
the  brink, 

They  see  the  limped  water  rise,  they  taste — and  dare  i 
drink  I 

O  bitter  disappointment !  O  hope  deferred,  deceived  I 
Where  is  the  guide  they  trusted,  where  the  promise  th 
believed  ? 

We  blame  the  weakness  of  their  faith,  but  sorely  it  w 
tried  ; 

And  even  Moses'  heart  might  sink,  till  to  the  Lord  I 
cried. 

Ah  I  still  the  wells  of  Marah  lie  beside  our  pilgrim  wt 
And  Israel's  old  sorrow  may  be  still  our  own  to-day; 
When  some  loved  object  long  desired,  and  long  pursut 
we  gain, 

And  find  too  late  the  glory  fled,  and  hope  and  promi 
vain. 

Well  then  for  these,  in  such  an  hour,  who  know  wh 
Moses  knew, 

And  turn  to  Him  who  changeth  not,  the  faithful  0 
and  true; 

And  from  His  loving  heart  receive,  and  from  His  gracio 
hand, 

The  cure  for  every  ill  they  meet  through  all  the  dese 
land. 

For  in  the  wilderness  of  earth  still  grows  the  healingtre 
Unchanged  in  all  its  wondrous  power  to  soothe  at 
remedy  ; 

Still  answering  the  cry  of  faith,  will  God  the  gift  besto 
To  pour  a  sweetness  in  each  cup  of  bitter  human  woe 

And,  of  that  mighty  secret,  when  our  spirits  are  posses 
We  bless  the  storm  that  drove  us  to  the  haven  of  ot 

rest ; 

We  bless    the  disappointments  that  have  darkene 
earthly  skies, 

And  taught  our  hearts  to  nobler  joys  above  the  clouc 
to  rise. 

And  now  we  do  not  ask  to  pass  the  bitter  fountains  b; 
But  that  our  God  may  meet  us  there,  to  bless  an 
sanctify  ; 

And  so  to  lead  us  onward,  till  the  wilderness  be  passei 
And  safely  to  the  land  of  rest  we  enler  in  at  last. 
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Walking  and  its  Uses. 

!  special  advantages  of  walking,  as  an  exer- 
re  many.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is, 
;  takes  us  out  of  doors,  and  keeps  us  there 
!  pure  air  and  the  bright  sunshine.  The 
se,  which  is  gentle  and  prolonged,  increases 
ly  the  frequency,  but  the  fulness  of  respira- 
thus  bringing  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
n  into  the  lungs,  and  through  them  to  the 
thereby  giving  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
s  of  digestion,  and  vitalizing  "the  red  cur- 
f  life."  Another  advantage  to  respiration 
.  When  a  person  is  sitting  or  standing  still, 
haled  air  from  the  lungs,  which  is  unfit  to 
athed  again,  fills  the  space  about  the  face, 
portion  of  it  is  taken  into  the  lungs  at  the 
reath  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  if  the  head 
t  forward ;  but  when  a  person  is  walking, 
spels  the  air  from  his  lungs,  his  head  is 
1  past  the  expired  air  before  he  draws  in 
r  breath,  and  thus  he  gets  a  supply  of  pure 
th  its  full  proportion  of  oxygen,  at  every 
,tion,  and  thus  is  the  vigour  and  vivacity 
results  from  exercise  in  the  open  air  par- 
iccounted  for.  Walking  is  very  beneficial 
digestive  organs,  by  the  gentle  yet  constant 
which  it  imparts  to  them,  and  which  is 
al  to  their  long-continued,  healthful  action, 
gs  into  action,  and  properly  developes  more 
is  than  any  other  one  mode  of  exercise.  It 
to  equalize  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
rians,  rope-dancers,  and  those  who  exercise 
3gs  a  great  deal,  are  not  troubled  with  that 
universal  complaint — cold  feet.  The  sim- 
son  is,  that  exercise  calls  the  blood  to  the 
xercised,  and  the  blood  feeds  and  warms, 
great  objection  to  walking  is,  that  it  takes 
:h  time.  True,  it  takes  some  time — more, 
neral  thing,  than  it  does  to  ride — but  so 
ie  accomplishment  of  any  thing  desirable; 
not  good  health  desirable  ?  In  the  end, 
sr,  it  results  in  the  saving  of  time,  by  pre- 
;  the  health,  and  increasing  the  vigor  of  all 
ysical  and  mental  functions.  In  no  way  is 
so  much  time  wasted,  to  say  nothing  of 

as  in  being  sick,  and  yet  people  are  un- 
;  to  give  a  little  time  to  keeping  well. 
)btain  the  greatest  amount  of  good  from 
g,  it  must,  like  every  thing  else,  be  done 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  always  best  to  have 
lefinite  object  in  view  when  going  out  to 
■some  particular  place  or  object  of  interest 
some  purpose  to  accomplish,  or  some  friend 
:,  and  not  walk  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
g,  if  any  other  object  can  be  attained  at  the 
ime.  But  better  walk  without  any  other 
than  not  walk  at  all.  The  position  of  the 
rhile  walking  is  of  great  importance.  The 
hould  incline  slightly  forward  from  the 
'  walking  slowly,  and  the  inclination  should 
ie  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  walk, 
iad  should  be  kept  on  a  line  with  the  body, 
julders  and  hips  held  back,  and  the  chest 
eded  in  its  action  by  tight  clothing  or  other- 
Che  arms  should  be  allowed  to  swing  freely 
side.  The  respiration  should  be  carried  on 
y  through  the  nostrils,  and  not  through  the 

In  commencing  a  long  walk,  walk  slowly 
,  and  gradually  increase  the  speed.  In- 
and  persons  who  are  unaccustomed  to  walk- 
ould  begin  with  short  walks,  being  careful 
overdo,  and  increase  the  distance  as  their 
h  and  endurance  increases.  Any  one  who 
actise  this  precept — never  ride  when  you 
>t  as  well  walk — will  not  only  be  more 
is  and  healthy,  but  will  accomplish  far  more 
e  or  she  otherwise  would. — Journal  of 


For  "The  Friend." 

No  Cross,  No  Crown. 

The  following  "Preface"  by  William  Penn  to 
his  "  No  Cross  No  Crown,"  contains  very  perti- 
nent matter  for  the  consideration  and  instruction 
of  all.  When  first  awakened  to  serious  things  by 
that  arresting  hand  and  voice  which  strives  and 
pleads  with  each  heart,  the  writer  of  this  well 
remembers  with  what  deep  conviction  and  earn- 
estness he  read  and  re-read  this  stirring  appeal  for 
obedience  to  the  cross,  and  to  the  alone  saving 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  whole  work  would  well  repay  an  attentive 
perusal. 

"Reader, — The  great  business  of  man's  life  is 
to  answer  the  end  for  which  he  lives;  and  that  is, 
to  glorify  God,  and  save  his  own  soul.  This  is 
the  decree  of  heaven,  as  old  as  the  world.  But 
so  it  is,  that  man  mindeth  nothing  less,  than  what 
he  should  most  mind;  and  despiseth  to  inquire 
into  his  own  being,  its  original,  duty  and  end; 
choosing  rather  to  dedicate  his  days,  the  steps  he 
should  make  to  blessedness,  to  gratify  the  pride, 
avarice  and  luxury  of  his  heart;  as  if  he  had  been 
born  for  himself,  or  rather  given  himself  being, 
and  so  not  subject  to  the  reckoning  and  judgment 
of  a  superior  power.  To  this  lamentable  pass 
hath  poor  man  brought  himself,  by  his  disobedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  God  in  his  heart,  by  doing  that 
which  he  knows  he  should  not  do,  and  leaving 
undone  what  he  knows  he  should  do.  So  long 
as  this  disease  continueth  upon  man,  he  will 
make  God  his  enemy,  and  himself  incapable  of 
the  love  and  salvation,  which  he  hath  manifested 
by  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  world. 

If,  reader,  thou  art  such  an  one,  my  counsel 
to  thee  is,  to  retire  into  thyself,  and  take  a  view 
of  the  condition  of  thy  soul;  for  Christ  hath  given 
thee  light,  with  which  to  do  it.  Search  carefully 
and  thoroughly;  thy  life  hangs  upon  it;  thy  soul 
is  at  stake.  'Tis  but  once  to  be  done;  if  thou 
abusest  thyself  in  it,  the  loss  is  irreparable ;  the 
world  is  not  price  enough  to  ransom  thee.  Wilt 
thou  then,  for  such  a  world,  overstay  the  time  of 
thy  salvation,  and  lose  thy  soul?  Thou  hast  to 
do,  I  grant  thee,  with  great  patience;  but  that 
also  must  have  an  end  :  therefore  provoke  not  God 
to  reject  thee.  Dost  thou  know  what  it  is  to  be 
rejected?  'Tis  Tophet,  'tis  hell,  the  eternal  an- 
guish of  the  damned.  Oh  !  reader,  as  one  know- 
ing the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  I  persuade  thee  to  be 
serious,  diligent  and  fervent  about  thy  own  sal- 
vation !  As  one  knowing  the  comfort,  peace,  joy 
and  pleasure  of  the  ways  of  righteousness,  I  exhort 
and  invite  thee  to  embrace  the  reproofs  and  con- 
victions of  Christ's  light  and  spirit  in  thine  own 
conscience,  and  bear  the  judgment  of  thy  sin. 
The  fire  burns  but  the  stubble ;  the  wind  blows 
only  the  chaff.  Yield  thy  body,  soul  and  spirit 
to  Him  who  maketh  all  things  new;  new  heavens 
and  new  earth,  new  love,  new  joy,  new  peace,  new 
works,  a  new  life  and  conversation.  Men  are 
grown  corrupt  and  drossy  by  sin,  and  they  must 
be  saved  through  fire,  which  purgeth  it  away; 
therefore  the  word  of  God  is  compared  to  a  fire, 
and  the  day  of  salvation  to  an  oven;  and  Christ 
himself  to  a  refiner  of  gold,  and  a  purifier  of 
silver. 

Come,  reader,  hearken  to  me  awhile;  I  seek 
thy  salvation;  that  is  my  design.  A  refiner  is 
come  near  thee,  his  grace  hath  appeared  to  thee : 
It  shows  thee  the  world's  lusts,  and  teacheth  thee 
to  deny  them.  Receive  his  leaven,  and  it  will 
change  thee;  his  medicine,  and  it  will  cure  thee: 
he  is  as  infallible  as  free:  without  money,  and 
with  certainty.  A  touch  of  his  garment  did  it  of 
old;  and  will  do  it  still  :  his  virtue  is  the  same, 
it  cannot  be  exhausted;  for  in  him  the  fulness 


dwells:  blessed  be  God  for  his  sufficiency.  He 
laid  help  upon  him,  that  he  might  be  mighty  to 
save  all  that  come  to  God  through  him  :  do  thou 
so,  and  he  will  change  thee  :  yes,  change  thy 
vile  body,  like  uoto  his  glorious  body.  He  is 
the  great  philosopher  indeed,  the  wisdom  of  God, 
that  turns  lead  into  gold,  vile  things  into  things 
precious  :  for  he  maketh  saints  out  of  sinners, 
and  almost  gods  of  men.  What  then  must  we  do, 
to  be  witnesses  of  his  power  and  love?  This  is 
the  crown  :  but  where  is  the  cross  ?  Where  is 
the  bitter  cup  and  bloody  baptism  ?  Come,  read- 
er, be  like  him.  For  this  transcendent  joy,  lift 
up  thy  head  above  the  world;  then  thy  salvation 
will  draw  nigh  indeed. 

Christ's  cross  is  Christ's  way  to  Christ's  crown. 
This  is  the  subject  of  the  following  discourse; 
first  written  during  my  confinement  in  the  tower 
of  London,  in  the  year  16GH,  now  reprinted  with 
great  enlargement  of  matter  and  testimonies;  that 
thou  mayest  be  won  to  Christ;  or  if  won  already, 
brought  nearer  to  him.  It  is  a  path,  which  God 
in  his  everlasting  kindness  guided  my  feet  into, 
in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  when  about  two  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  led  me  out  of  the  pleasures,  vanities  and 
hopes  of  the  world.  I  have  tasted  of  Christ's 
judgments,  and  of  his  mercies,  and  of  the  world's 
frowns  and  reproaches:  I  rejoice  in  my  experience, 
and  dedicate  it  to  thy  service  in  Christ.  It  is  a 
debt  I  have  long  owed,  and  has  been  long  expec- 
ted :  I  have  now  paid  it,  and  delivered  my  soul. 
To  my  country,  and  to  the  world  of  christians,  I 
leave  it:  May  God,  if  he  please,  make  it  effectual 
to  them  all,  and  turn  their  hearts  from  that  envy, 
hatred  and  bitterness,  they  have  one  against 
another,  about  worldly  things;  sacrificing  hu- 
manity and  charity  to  ambition  and  covetousness, 
for  which  they  fill  the  earth  with  trouble  and 
oppression.  That  receiving  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  their  hearts,  the  fruits  of  which  are  love,  peace, 
joy,  temperance  and  patience,  brotherly  kindness 
and  charity,  they  may  in  body,  soul  and  spirit, 
make  a  triple  league  against  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil,  the  only  common  enemies  of  man- 
kind ;  and  having  conquered  them  through  a  life 
of  self  denial,  by  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Jesus, 
they  may  at  last  attain  to  the  eternal  rest  aud 
kingdom  of  God. 

So  desireth,  so  prayeth, 

Thy  fervent  christian  friend, 

William  Penn." 


Tides  and  Their  Causes. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  daily  tides  of  our  sea 
coasts  and  tidal  rivers  is  attributed  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  moon  upon  the  earth  ;  that  the  moon 
draws  the  earth  toward  it,  and  that  in  drawing  the 
earth  toward  it,  it  bulges  up  the  water  of  the 
ocean  on  the  side  presented  toward  the  moon,  and 
drawing  the  earth  and  water  thus  on  that  side, 
also  draws  the  earth  away  from  the  water  on  the 
opposite  side  of  it,  and  thus  leaves  the  water 
bulged  up  on  that  side;  and  in  doing  all  this,  the 
effect  comes  after  the  cause  some  three  hours, 
which  is  termed  "the  tide  lagging  behind." 
Now,  if  we  knew  per  se  what  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation was,  and  that  it  produced  this  anomaly  of 
force,  there  would  be  nothing  to  question  in  the 
matter.  But  as  we  only  know  by  attraction  that 
it  means  drawing  to,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  theory  of  the  tides  as  they  ruu  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  moon.  If  the  moon  is  so  potent  ia 
drawing  up,  why  does  it  not  draw  a  bulge  on  the 
inland  seas — our  great  lakes  ?  I  will  not  discuss 
the  question  of  the  moon's  apogee  aud  perigee — 
its  different  velocities  in  different  parts  of  its  or- 
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bit,  as  laid  down  by  the  law  of  Kepler,  or  whether 
it  turns  once  on  its  axis  in  a  month  or  not,  as 
either  theory  will  answer  for  its  phases  as  well  as 
for  the  face  of  the  "man  in  the  moon;"  but  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  a  more  rational  theory  for 
the  phenomenon  of  the  daily  tides. 

The  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  and  makes  a 
revolution  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  moves 
its  equatorial  surface  nearly  a  thousand  miles  per 
hour.  Now  the  water  on  its  surface,  covering 
about  three-fourtbs  of  it,  and  being  more  mobile 
than  the  solid  earth,  is,  by  centrifugal  force,  made 
to  roll  around  the  earth,  the  same  as  the  water  is 
made  to  move  around  a  grindstone  when  in  motion, 
a  thing  familiar  to  every  body  that  uses  that  in- 
strument. In  the  Southern  Ocean  this  motion  of 
the  water  is  so  well  known  to  mariners  who  dou- 
ble Cape  Horn  in  sailing  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York,  that  they  now  run  considerably  lower 
down,  in  order  to  ride  this  tide  eastward,  than 
they  did  in  former  times.  Here,  then,  we  have 
one  fact  of  water  tide  more  comprehensive,  at 
least,  than  the  tractive  theory  of  the  moon.  We 
have  also  the  fact  of  two  great  promontories  in 
Capes  Horn  and  Good  Hope,  where  this  great 
tidal  wave  must  strike  against,  and  they  produce 
constant  oscillations  of  the  water  to  and  fro,  and 
produce  gurgitation  and  re-gurgitation  in  all  the 
gulfs  and  rivers  that  line  the  conr=ts  of  the  north- 
ern, or  more  properly  the  land  hemisphere.  These 
gurgitations  swell  the  water  highest  in  the  place 
where  the  seas  become  the  narrowest,  as  the  more 
northern  latitudes.  In  addition  to  these  daily 
oscillations  of  the  water,  there  are  constant  eddy 
currents,  denominated  "  gulf  streams,"  all  agree- 
ing in  their  courses  and  motion  to  this  theory  of 
the  ocean  tides. 

When  our  present  received  tide  theory  of  moon 
attraction  was  first  laid  down,  the  fact  of  the 
water  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean  rolling  round 
faster  than  the  solid  parts  of  our  planet  was  not 
known.  Smith,  in  his  Physical  Geography,  says : 
"  The  tidal  wave  flows  from  East  to  West,  owing 
to  the  earth's  daily  rotation  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion." Here  he  is  unintentionally  correct,  because 
the  water,  striking  these  promontories  of  the  two 
great  capes,  is  hurled  back,  and  not,  as  he  assumes 
that  the  great  ocean  wave  is  moving  from  east  to 
west.  The  United  States  Government's  sailing 
charts  lay  down  the  tact  of  this  great  ocean  wave 
moving  from  west  to  east,  south  of  the  capes,  and 
the  ships  coming  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  take  advantage  of  this,  and  ride  the  sea  at 
the  rate  of  over  twenty  knots  per  hour,  by  follow- 
ing the  routes  laid  down  in  Maury's  charts. 

The  old  philosophy  of  the  crystalline  spheres 
was  not  more  at  variance  with  the  correct  motion 
of  the  stars  and  planets  than  the  moon  theory  of 
the  tides.  In  their  dilemma  to  account  for  the 
retrograde  motions  of  the  planets  they  denominated 
them  wanderers,  stragglers,  because  they  would 
not  march  with  the  "music  of  the  spheres."  In 
the  moon  theory  of  the  tides  the  lunar  satellite  is 
made  to  pull  and  push  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
which  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  philosophy 
of  force. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  heavens  nor  in  the 
earth,  that  proves  to  us  positively  that  the  sun 
holds  the  planets,  and  the  planets  their  satellites 
by  attraction,  as  we  are  taught  that  the  moon 
attracts  the  water  of  our  world.  We  see  that  all 
terrestrial  bodies  tend  toward  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  we  call  this  gravitation  ;  but  we  can- 
not see  how  a  body  moves  around  the  earth  with- 
out falling  on  it  by  this  law.  We  say  in  dynamic 
philosophy  that  bodies  move  in  the  direction  of  I 
least  resistance,  and  that  we  can  positively  under- 
stand; but  what  force  per  te  is  we  do  not  know. 


It  is  always  better  for  us  to  explain  phenomena 
by  positive  known  laws  and  motions  than  by  any 
that  rest  merely  upon  conjecture. — Scientific 
American. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Taylor. 

The  following  account  of  Thomas  Taylor  is 
taken  from  "  Biographical  Memoirs"  of  some  of 
the  early  members  of  our  religious  Society,  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1854: 

"  He  was  born  about  the  year  1616,  and  in  early 
life  he  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  sinful  con- 
dition by  nature,  accompanied  with  earnest  desires 
after  a  state  of  holiness,  in  which  he  might  find 
acceptance  with  the  Lord ;  and  for  a  long  period 
he  passed  through  great  exercise  of  mind,  often 
dreading  that  he  should  miss  of  eternal  salvation. 
Yet,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  he  was  preserved 
in  His  holy  fear,  by  which  he  was  kept  in  integ- 
rity and  simplicity;  until  in  His  own  good  time, 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  open  to  him  a  door  of 
hope,  and  to  give  him  to  believe  that  he  should 
yet  see  that  blessed  day  of  His  heavenly  and 
powerful  appearance,  the  manifestation  of  which, 
to  his  soul,  was  the  object  of  his  continued  prayer. 

He  finished  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  was  afterward  preferred  to  a  benefice 
at  Richmond,  Yorkshire.  It  was  at  that  period, 
he  tells  us,  he  began  to  perceive  that  some  of  the 
practices  in  the  observance  of  which  he  had  been 
educated,  were  without  authority  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  especially  that  of  infant  baptism.  On 
this  subject  he  was  engaged  in  controversy,  in  the 
year  1650,  in  consequence  of  his  religious  scruples 
to  bring  his  children  to  the  '  font.' 

In  the  year  1652,  Thomas  Taylor,  desirous  to 
have  an  interview  with  George  Pox,  went  to 
Swarthmore  where  he  then  was;  and  his  mind 
being  open  to  conviction,  he  gladly  received 
George  Fox's  testimony,  under  which  light  broke 
in  upon  his  understanding,  and  his  heart  became 
contrite  before  the  living  God.  '  The  next  day,' 
George  Fox  remarks,  '  we  had  a  meeting  at  Ul- 
verstone  ;  and  Thomas  Taylor  sitting  still,  a  tender 
spring  of  life  sprang  up  in  him,  and  he  spoke  to 
the  people,  showing  them  where  they  had  been, 
and  how  they  must  turn  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

At  this  interesting  period  of  Thomas  Taylor's 
life,  the  prayer  of  his  soul  to  the  Lord  was,  that 
He  would  be  pleased  to  judge  and  to  condemn 
forever,  all  that  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  His 
pure  power.  And  the  Lord  heard  his  cry,  by  His 
grace  he  had  himself  raised  within  him,  and 
through  the  Lord's  mercy  he  experienced  victory 
and  deliverance. 

Having  now  freely  received  of  Christ  Jesus,  he 
was  concerned  to  preach  him  freely  and  forsook 
his  benefice,  not  consulting  with  flesh  and  blood, 
but  trusting  in  the  Lord  that  He  would  provide. 
He  became  a  faithful  laborer;  and  many  were  his 
witnesses  how  zealously  he  served  his  blessed 
Master,  and  how  truly  he  cared  for  the  flock,  even 
as  one  wholly  given  up  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
the  work  committed  to  him.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  gift  as  a  minister,  Thomas  Taylor  travelled 
through  various  districts  of  England. 

While  thus  engaged,  in  the  year  1657,  he  was 
committed  to  Appleby  jail,  where  he  underwent 
an  imprisonment  of  nearly  two  years'  duration. 
In  1660  he  was  imprisoned  both  in  Lancaster  and 
York  castles;  and  in  1661  was  arrested  in  a  reli- 
gious meeting  at  Eyam,  Derbyshire,  with  other 
Friends,  and  subjected  to  gross  personal  abuse 
from  the  soldiery,  who,  accompanied  by  a  con- 
!  stable,  rudely  dragged  them  out  of  the  house,  and 
I  obtained  their  committal  to  Derby  jail,  because 
I  they  refused  to  give  security  for  their  '  good  be- 


haviour.'   In  the  following  year  Thomas  Ta4 
was  imprisoned  at  Stafford,  for  declining  to  sm 
and  at  the  assize  was  sentenced  to  premunire.  li 

In  one  of  his  epistles  to  Friends,  dated  '  M 
the  place  of  my  confinement  for  the  testimon  | 
Jesus,  in  the  Seventh  month,  1664,'  he  ss| 
'  Seeing  God  hath  so  graciously  performed  I 
promises  to  ua,  in  bringing  up  our  souls  from  de  i 
and  our  life  from  the  devouring  sword,  and  1 1 
unloosed  our  tongues  to  speak  of  his  wonder  i 
the  great  congregation,  shall  we  not  speak  goo  f 
the  name  of  our  God,  the  ever-living  God,  in  c| 
parison  of  whom  the  whole  world,  with  its  ici 
gods,  and  lords,  is  nothing  ?  We  may  noil 
hindered  by  the  adversary  from  breathing  f  t 
our  pure  life,  given  to  us  of  God,  in  a  contiil 
mention  of  his  holiness ;  for  if  we  should  be  silk 
the  very  stones  would  cry  out.  Now  is  f 
Lord  Jesus  risen  indeed,  and  ascended  abovif 
heavens,  principalities,  and  powers,  and  ol 
again  to  our  spirits  according  to  his  blessed  > 
mise  ;  that  of  His  fulness  we  might  all  abundajy 
partake,  causing  our  cup  to  overflow  with  heavl 
consolations,  to  the  watering  of  every  tender,  I 
plant,  in  Israel.  For  as  the  dew  to  the  tender  hi  J 
so  is  thy  blessing,  0  Immanuel,  to  the  garde i 
thy  own  planting,  to  thy  beloved  plants  that  I 
for  Thee,  among  whom  the  pouring  forth  of. 
name  is  as  sweet  ointment.  Blessed  are  all  i 
wait  for  Thee,  who  hast  enclosed  thy  peopli 
the  arms  of  thy  own  Almightiness,  and  in  j 
blessed  kingdom  filled  those  who  hungered  \ 
thee.  Even  so,  Father  of  Life,  be  it  for  evenj 
to  thy  own  glory,  who  alone  art  worthy.' 

Though  this  imprisonment  lasted  many  yi 
yet  a  little  liberty  was  sometimes  permitted! 
to  reside  with  his  family,  at  lodgings  his  wifdul 
provided  in  the  town ;  '  and  so/  he  grateful 
marks,  '  we  are  made  content ;  and  all  is  go 
the  good  will  of  God.' 

In  the  eighth  year  of  his  captivity,  we  b< 
him  still  sweetly  sustained  amid  his  trials, 
thus  addresses  his  Friends  : 

'  Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord, — My  very  t 
affection  salutes  you,  and  all  the  dear  flock 
you,  giving  you  to  know  of  my  health  in  the  1 
tain  of  health,  where  in  the  midst  of  these  \  m 
and  afflictions  (which  in  common  with  all  iB 
are  ordered  for  us  on  earth,  for  the  Gospel's  9 
my  soul  is  more  than  a  conqueror,  praises  t  9 
God  !  and  we  may  not  in  the  least  let  fall 
holy  hope  and  trust,  for  any  thing  that  fles9 
do  against  us.  But  let  us  keep  fast  in  our  1  ffe 
the  living  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  for  th  by 
we  may  effectually  overcome;  yea,  be  able  a  0 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil.  For  9 
our  watch  we  need  to  stand  in  all  things,  ol  IB 
with  the  whole  armor  of  light,  that  no  enem;H 
come  between  us  and  our  God,  to  deprive  9 
his  precious  life,  or  hinder  our  fellowship  wi  9 
Holy  Spirit.  The  living  powerful  preset  9 
His  glory,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  be  9 
your  spirits,  to  sanctify,  bless,  keep  and  pr<9 
you  all,  my  dear  Friends,  in  body,  soul  and  i 
pure,  spotless  and  altogether  blameless  i 
Him. 

'  Yours  in  the  dear  fellowship  of  God's 
blessed  Truth.' 

He  remained  in  confinement,  at  Stafford, 
the  year  1672,  when,  with  many  hundreds  b 
who  had  been  immured  in  various  jails,  1 
released  upon  the  '  Declaration  of  Indulg 
made  by  Charles  the  Second,  after  an  im[ 
ment  of  nearly  eleven  years,  during  which  ll 
fered  much  at  the  hands  of  cruel  jailors,  ar  irtj 
often  greatly  burdened  in  spirit  by  the  wiok  m 
and  profanity  of  the  felons  and  murderers  i  onj) 
whom  it  was  his  hard  lot  so  long  to  dwell. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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continued  faithful  in  the  Lord's  work,  and 
b  he  was  afterward  again  an  inmate  of  Staf- 
iil,  yet  on  his  liberation  in  1679,  he  resumed 
bors  in  the  ministry,  until  it  pleased  his 
i  Master  to  say,  1  It  is  enough,'  and  to  call 
)  his  rest.  At  that  solemn  hour,  in  quiet 
ence  in  his  [Redeemer's  faithfulness,  he  could 
those  who  stood  around  :  '  I  am  going  to 
ither,  and  to  your  Father;  to  my  God  and 
}od.' 

rge  Fox  testifies  of  him ;  that  '  he  turned 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  they  be- 
learers  and  followers  of  Him  that  speaketh 
heaven.  And  when  he  had  fulfilled  his 
ry  and  finished  his  course,  he  laid  down  his 
d  peace,  and  died  in  the  Lord." 
mas  Taylor's  decease  took  place  at  Stafford, 
Third  month,  1681.  He  was  about  65 
>f  age,  and  had  been  a  minister  29  years. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

el  alarmed  in  seeing  that  we,  as  a  community, 
great  danger  of  leaning  to  the  understand- 

men,  in  this  day  of  the  truly  surprising 
h  of  intellect;"  and  that,  for  want  of 
g  in  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart,  we  are 
off  greatly  from  first  principles ;  intermin- 
ndeed  with  that  which  is  not  distinguished 
pel  simplicity,  but  which  has  a  tendency  to 
us  to  be  satisfied  with  many  things,  out  of 

as  a  people,  we  were  brought  by  a  strong 
ind  a  stretched  out  arm,  which  delivered 
;he  iron  hand  of  cruel  persecution,  as  well 
n  all  false  dependence  in  religion. — Sarah 
s)  Grubb. 


y  Bees  Work  in  the  Dark. — A  lifetime 

be  spent  in  investigating  the  mysteries 
l  in  the  bee-hive,  and  still  half  the  secrets 

be  undiscovered.  The  formation  of  the 
as  long  been  a  celebrated  problem  for  the 
matician,  whilst  the  changes  which  the 
undergoes  offer  at  least  an  equal  interest  to 
hemist.  Every  one  knows  what  honey, 
from  the  comb,  is  like.  It  is  a  pure  syrup, 
it  a  trace  of  solid  sugar  in  it.  Upon  strain- 
owever,  it  gradually  assumes  a  crystalline 
■ance — it  candies,  as  the  saying  is,  and  ulti- 
j  becomes  a  solid  lump  of  sugar.  It  has 
;en  suspected  that  this  change  was  due  to 
ographic  action  ;  that  the  same  agent  which 
the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  iodide  of 

on  the  excited  collodion  plate,  and  deter- 

the  formation  of  camphor  and  iodine  crys- 
i  a  bottle,  causes  the  syrup  honey  to  assume 
italline  form.  This,  however  is  the,  case, 
oheibler  has  inclosed  honey  in  stoppered 

some  of  which  he  has  kept  in  perfect 
ess,  whilst  others  have  been  exposed  to  the 

The  invariable  results  have  been  that  the 
i  portion  rapidly  crystallizes,  while  that 
m  the  dark  has  remained  perfectly  liquid, 
ow  see  why  bees  are  so  careful  to  obscure 
ass  windows  which  are  sometimes  placed  in 
hives.  The  existence  of  their  young  de- 
on  the  liquidity  of  sacoharine  food  presen- 

them,  and  if  light  were  allowed  access  to 
he  syrup  would  acquire  a  more  or  less  solid 
tency;  it  would  seal  up  cells,  and  in  all 
)ility  prove  fatal  to  the  inmates  of  the  hive. 
irterly  Journal  of  Science. 


Scriptures. — The  true  use  of  the  scriptures 
sad  us  to  the  living  Word,  which  alone  can 
rate  and  cure  any  of  us.  For  Christ  Jesus 
f  must  be  our  light  and  our  strength — the 
'hysician  of  the  soul. 


A  Memorial  issued  concerning  Israel  Pember- 
ton,  says  : 

Having  chosen  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in  his 
youth,  and  being  preserved  therein,  he  established 
and  supported  an  unblemished  character,  by  his 
justice,  integrity,  and  uprightness,  in  his  dealings 
amongst  men,  and  his  mild,  steady  and  prudent 
conduct  through  life. 


Our  blessed  Lord  has  declared,  that  the  world 
will  love  its  own.  Let  us  trust  in  Him,  who  over- 
came the  world  even  in  the  act  of  being  crucified 
and  slain  by  the  world. 


THE  FRIEND. 

THIRD  MONTH  21,  1868. 


The  history  of  nations  teaches  that  when  popu- 
lar storms  arise  and  spend  their  force  on  political 
institutions,  it  is  necessary  that  the  government 
exposed  to  their  fury,  in  order  to  stand,  must  have 
a  strong  anchorage  in  the  reminiscences  of  the 
past.  There  are  few  things  in  which  habit  exer- 
cises more  controlling  power  than  in  the  govern- 
mental institutes  of  a  people,  intertwined  with  long 
established  law  and  custom,  and  clothed  with  the 
sanctity  of  venerable  age.  This  feeling  is  one  of 
the  principal  supports  of  the  autocratic  rule  of  the 
monarchs  of  Europe,  effectually  shields  them 
from  the  threatening  encroachments  of  popular 
intelligence,  and  turns  aside  the  ill  directed  attacks 
of  outraged  freedom,  and  the  clamors  of  party  zeal. 
From  generation  to  generation,  through  the  long 
lapse  of  ages,  the  popular  mind  has  been  trained 
to  look  upon  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Sovereign  as  inherent  to  his  person,  and  to  regard 
whatever  would  weaken  or  curtail  them  as  an  in- 
vasion of  sacred  rights.  Hence  any  sudden  effort 
to  advance  the  liberty  of  the  people,  or  to  call  the 
head  of  the  government  to  account  for  the  abuse 
of  his  power,  is  the  signal  for  dangerous  commo- 
tion, and  can  hardly  be  consummated  without  a 
popular  revolution. 

But  in  these  United  States,  this  love  for  ances- 
tral institutions,  merely  because  of  their  antiquity, 
has  not  had  time  to  be  developed,  and  the  hold 
which  our  national  polity  has  upon  the  affection 
of  the  people,  springs  mainly  out  of  their  compre 
hension  of,  and  attachment  to,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  liberty  in  which  that  polity  rests, 
and  the  consciousness  that  their  individual  interest 
is  dependent  on  its  stability.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  one  of  principle,  theoreti- 
cally at  least — affecting  all  its  citizens  alike,  and 
while  these  principles  are  generally  recognized  as 
exacting  obedience,  none  can  be  so  elected,  either 
as  individuals  or  a  party,  but  that  they  will  be 
held  amenable  to  organic  law;  and  no  complica- 
tion of  circumstances  can  occur — unless  during  a 
rebellion — in  which  a  just  enforcement  of  those 
laws  may  not  be  executed  without  tumult. 

In  the  struggle  that  has  been  going  on  during 
the  last  three  years  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Representatives  of  the 
people,  there  has  naturally  arisen  a  conflict  of 
opinion  as  to  the  constitutional  limits  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative functions,  and  the  hands  in  which 
the  political  power  of  the  government  is  lodged. 
Each  has  charged  the  other  with  errors,  both 
speculative  and  practical,  arising  from  overstep- 
ping the  prescribed  limits  of  their  respective 
spheres  of  action,  and  confounding  their  distinct 
functions ;  and  to  a  dispassionate  observer  it  is 
almost  ludicrous,  to  notice  how  confidently  each 
party  brings  forward  the  testimony  of  the  "  fathers 
of  the  constitution,"  to  support  or  give  currency 
to  the  positions  assumed.    The  controversy  has 


finally  culminated  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Pre- 
sident by  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  this 
is  the  first  time,  in  our  history  as  a  nation,  that 
such  an  important  step  has  been  taken,  we  cannot 
but  think  it  a  very  striking  exhibit  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  and  an  unmistakable  evidence 
of  their  confidence  in  the  competency  of  the 
government  to  maintain  its  authority,  under  the 
pressure  of  any  emergency,  that  the  announcement 
of  this  extraordinary  event  has  hardly  disturbed 
their  usual  composure,  and  the  tide  of  every- day 
life  rolls  on  as  thou«h  there  was  nothing  that 
need  do  more  than  ruffle  a  little  portion  of  its  sur- 
face, nothing  that  foreshadowed  the  deposition  of 
the  most  powerful  Ruler  in  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  inculcate  any 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  or  otherwise  of  the 
course  pursued  by  either  party  in  the  present  con- 
test, or  of  the  judgment  likely  to  be  rendered  by 
the  high  court  before  which  the  elevated  function- 
ary accused  is  summoned  to  plead.  But  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  and  experience  of  the  past  war- 
rants the  belief,  that  let  the  final  issue  be  what  it 
may,  provided  it  is  attained  within  the  prescribed 
form  of  law,  the  common  sense  of  the  people,  to 
whichever  political  party  they  may  be  attached — 
will  induce  them  to  yield  a  ready  acquiescence  in 
it,  and  to  sanction  its  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion. 

Apart  from  the  outcry  and  party  passions  of 
unprincipled  politicians,  it  is  certainly  an  extra- 
ordinary and  imposing  event,  for  the  chief  Mag- 
istrate of  a  Republic,  containing  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  people,  claiming  and  exercising  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  freemen,  to  be  arraigned 
by  their  Representatives,  to  answer  their  impeach- 
ment of  his  administrative  acts,  before  a  tribunal, 
which  is  not  only  bound  to  secure  to  him  an 
impartial  trial,  but,  if  he  is  found  guilty,  also  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  vindicate  the  violated  laws  of 
the  country,  and  teach  a  lesson  of  penal  justice, 
the  more  impressive  because  of  the  exalted  posi- 
tion of  the  offender. 

To  visit  the  penalty  prescribed  by  law  on  any 
one  holding  such  an  office  as  President  of  these 
United  States,  would  certainly  be  a  very  grave 
transaction,  fraught  with  serious  consequences  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Nothing  can  justify  it  but  the 
maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law  itself. 
According  as  the  trial  is  lifted  above  the  contam- 
inating atmosphere  of  party  policy,  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  case  impartially  enforced,  and  the  de- 
mands of  justice  strictly  observed,  will  the  force 
of  the  example  set,  and  the  probable  effects  on 
this  nation  and  the  nations  of  Europe  be  good, 
and  tend  to  secure  and  enlarge  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

But  should  it  unhappily  occur  that,  to  gratify 
a  vindictive  feeling,  or  in  eagerness  to  correct 
what  are  supposed  to  be  great  wrongs,  or  to  pun- 
ish one  branded  as  a  great  offender,  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  or  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a 
high  court  of  the  nation,  should  infract,  or  go  be- 
yond the  legal  forms  applicable  to  the  case,  or 
palpably  violate  the  spirit  they  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  embody,  however  the  several  stages  of 
the  trial  may  be  invested  with  imposing  solemni- 
ty, it  would  give  a  wound  to  our  national  polity 
which  the  lapse  of  years  could  hardly  scar  over, 
and  go  far  to  prove  that  there  is  no  tyranny  so 
oppressive  and  unsciupulous  as  that  of  a  majority, 
or  of  a  party  which  has  obtained  supreme  power. 

In  reply  to  the  query  sent  to  "  The  Friend,"  we 
may  say  that  we  doubt  there  being  such  a  word 
as  "adaptativeness,"  properly  belonging  to  the 
English  language.  We  have  never  seen  it  except 
in  the  extract  given  in  our  27th  number. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  Prince  of  Wales  is  about  to  visit  Ire- 
land. It  is  intimated  that  his  visit  will  be  signalized  by 
a  royal  proclamation  granting  partial  amnesty  to  politi- 
cal offenders. 

Parliament  has  been  engaged  in  considering  the  Irish 
question  and  the  causes  of  the  prevalent  discontent. 
Great  diversity  of  views  appeared  among  the  members  : 
some  contending  that  there  was  adequate  cause  for  it, 
and  that  it  might  be  removed  by  wise  legislation.  The 
present  church,  school,  and  land  tenure  systems,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  greatly  improved.  Earl  Mayo,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  denied  that  the  island  was  gov- 
erned for  the  advantage  of  England.  Its  wealth,  he 
thought,  had  been  increased  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  English  capital  was  applied  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  and  the  improvement  of  its  condi- 
tion. There  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  prostration 
and  decay  spoken  off.  The  consumption  of  spirits  which 
is  the  best  test  of  a  people's  material  prosperity,  was  in- 
creasing. He  advocated  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
policy,  but  promised  that  a  bill  should  be  introduced  for 
the  relief  of  tenants.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  has  agreed  to  report  for  passage 
Gladstone's  bill  for  the  abolition  of  church  rates.  It  is 
reported  in  Berlin  that  a  proposition  was  recently  made 
to  Lord  Stanley  to  submit  the  Alabama  claims  to  the 
arbitration  of  Prussia,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  enter- 
tain the  proposition  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  question 
of  indemnity,  but  refused  to  submit  the  other  points  in 
dispute.  Dispatches  from  Abyssinia  state  that  General 
Napier  was  about  to  send  a  reconnoitering  party  to  Lake 
Ashange,  in  the  Tigre  district.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt 
showed  no  disposition  to  withdraw  his  forces.  The 
Egyptians  in  camp  at  Massowah  had  received  consider- 
able reinforcements.  The  expenses  of  the  expedition 
have  already  amounted  to  nearly  £4,000,000. 

A  new  law  defining  and  enlarging  the  right  of  public 
meetings,  has  been  introduced  in  the  French  legislature, 
and  is  now  under  discussion.  It  is  reported  in  Paris 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  visit  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  Sixth  month  next.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
France  has  increased  10,000,000  francs. 

The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  on  the  14th  inst.,  was 
increasing  in  power  and  grandeur.  The  volcano  was 
emitting  immense  volumes  of  flame  with  but  little  lava. 
The  detonations  were  loud  and  frequent.  Dispatches 
from  Rome  state  that  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  six  other 
persons  have  been  made  Cardinals. 

The  treaty  between  North  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
naturalized  citizens,  has  been  unanimously  ratified  by 
the  Federal  Council.  The  commercial  treaty  between 
the  Zollverein  and  the  Austrian  government,  has  been 
signed.  Prince  Napoleon  was  cordially  received  in 
Berlin  and  elsewhere  iu  Germany.  He  returned  to  Paris 
by  way  of  Vienna. 

A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  says.-  The  Nicolas  railway 
is  to  be  disposed  of  to  a  newly  formed  company.  The 
terms  of  the  sale  are  already  settled.  The  property  and 
rights  of  Americans  iu  the  material  and  rolling  stock  of 
the  road  are  protected. 

The  Grand  Vizier  has  returned  to  Constantinople  from 
Crete.  He  reports  to  the  Turkish  government  that  the 
war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Cretan  insurgents  had 
at  length  ended. 

London  3d  mo.  16th — Consols,  93.    U.  S.  5-20's,  72£. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  lOjrf.  a  lOJtf. ;  Orleans, 
10|rf.  a  10ji/.    Breadstuff's  dull,  quotations  unchanged. 

United  States. — The  Impeachment. — On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  13th  inst.,  the  United  States  Senate  again 
organized  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment,  and  the  sergeant 
at  arms  made  return  that  he  had  personally  served  on 
the  President  the  notice  of  the  Court,  ordering  hirn  to 
appear  and  answer.  On  his  name  bciog  called  the  Pre- 
sident did  not  appear,  but  three  of  his  counsel,  Stan- 
berry,  Curtis  find  Nelson  came  forward,  and  requested 
that  they  might  be  allowed  forty  days  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  defence.  This  application  was  opposed  by 
the  managers  of  the  prosecution  on  behalf  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  They  demanded  a  strict  adherence 
by  the  Court  to  the  rules  prepared  by  the  Senate  and 
adopted  by  the  tribunal,  and  a9ked  that  the  trial  should 
proceed  forthwith.  After  much  discussion  and  delibera- 
tion, it  was  decided  to  give  the  accused  until  the  23d 
inst.,  ten  days,  for  the  work  of  preparation,  until  which 
time  the  Court  adjourned.  The  vote  of  the  Senators  on 
an  order  submitted  by  the  managers  that  the  trial  "  shall 
proceed  forthwith,"  was  25  yeas  to  26  nays. 

Congreis. — The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote 
of  122  to  2,  has  passed  a  bill  removing  internal  taxes 
from  domestic  manufactures,  except  a  few  specified 
articles.  The  tax  is  retained  on  distilled  spirits,  fer- 
mented liquors,  tobacco,  snuff  and  segars,  illuminating 


gas,  and  coal  oil.  It  is  supposed  the  removal  of  these 
taxes  will  reduce  the  annual  revenue  from  sixty  to 
eighty  millions  of  dollars.  A  letter  from  General  Grant 
stating  that  70,812  votes  had  been  cast  in  Alabama  for 
the  new  constitution,  and  10,005  against  it,  was  pre- 
sented. The  bill  amendatory  of  the  Reconstruction  act 
is  now  a  law,  the  President  having  failed  to  return  it  to 
the  House  with  his  approval  or  objections  within  the 
constitutional  limit  of  ten  days.  It  provides  that  here- 
after any  election  held  under  these  acts  shall  be  decided 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  actually  cast ;  and  at  the 
election  in  which  the  question  of  the  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  any  constitution  is  submitted,  any  person  duly 
registered  shall  vote  in  any  part  of  the  State  in  which 
he  shall  have  been  registered,  or  where  he  may  reside  at 
the  time  of  the  election,  upon  presenting  his  certificate 
of  registry,  under  such  regulation  as  the  district  com- 
mander may  prescribe. 

The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolution 
that  the  further  sale  of  the  agricultural  public  lands 
ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law.  A  bill  has  been  under 
discussion  continuing  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  another 
year  from  7th  mo.  16th  next,  and  also  a  bill  for  the  im- 
mediate admission  of  Alabama  into  the  Union.  A  mo- 
tion that  no  business  shall  be  transacted  in  the  House 
duriDg  the  progress  of  the  impeachment  trial,  was  dis- 
agreed to. 

A  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  which  removes  from 
the  Supreme  Court  all  power  in  cases  arising  under  the 
Reconstruction  acts. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  288.  Of  consump- 
tion, 42  ;  inflammation  of  the  luugs,  29 ;  old  age,  13. 

New  Hampshire. — At  the  election  in  this  State  on  the 
10th  inst.,  a  total  of  nearly  77,000  votes  was  polled, 
which  is  larger  than  at  any  previous  election.  Harri- 
man,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  had  a 
majority  of  2530.  The  House  of  Representatives  stands 
192  Republicans  to  138  Democrats. 

Miscellaneous. — The  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis,  which 
was  to  have  commenced  at  Richmond  on  the  25th  inst., 
has  been  postponed  until  the  14th  of  next  month. 

The  President  has  sent  to  the  Senate  the  treaty  lately 
concluded  with  the  North  German  Confederation  in  re- 
lation to  the  freedom  of  emigration  and  change  of 
nationality.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Henry  Stanberry,  Attorney-General  of  the  U.  States, 
has  resigned  his  official  position.  He,  with  four  others, 
will  defend  the  President  on  his  impeachment  trial. 

The  amount  of  national  bank  notes  in  circulation  on 
the  14th  inst.,  is  reported  to  be  $299,783,556;  to  secure 
which  the  government  holds  U.  S.  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $341,637,400. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
the  law  of  Nevada  requiring  a  tax  of  one  dollar  on  every 
passenger  leaving  the  State  by  coach  or  railroad,  is  un- 
constitutional. 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  16th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  139£. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  111|  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  107£;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  10 lj-.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.25 
a  $9.55;  shipping  Ohio,  $10.80  a  $12.65;  St.  Louis, 
$12.25  a  $14.75.  Amber  Pennsylvania  wheat,  $2.67  ; 
No.  1  Milwaukie,  $2.47.  Western  oats,  84  cts.  Rye, 
$1.80.  Southern  yellow  corn,  $1.28  a  $1.30;  western 
mixed,  $1.24  a  $1.26.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  25  a 
25$  cts.  Philadelphia.— Superfine  flour,  $7.75  a  $8.25  ; 
extra,  $8.50  a  $10;  finer  brands,  $10.50  a  $15.  South- 
ern and  Perfiia.  red  wheat,  $2.55  a  $2.65  ;  Kentucky 
white,  $3.25.  Rye,  $1.80.  Yellow  corn,  $1.18.  Oats, 
81  a  85  cts.  Clover-seed,  $8  a  $8.50.  Timothy,  $2.75 
a  $3.  Flaxseed,  $3.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef 
cattle  were  light,  reaching  about  1000  bead.  The  market 
was  dull  and  prices  lower.  Extra  cattle  sold  at  10  a 
lOf  cts.;  fair  to  good,  8  a  9£  cts.,  and  common  6  a  7£ 
cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sheep  were  also  lower,  sales  of  4000 
at  6J  a  8J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs  were  in  demand  at 
an  advance;  sales  of  about  3000  at  $13  a  $14.75  per  100 
lbs.  net.  Chicago.— Ho.  1  wheat,  $2.05  a  $2.06 ;  No.  2, 
$1.93.  Corn,  85  cts.  Barley,  $1.90  a  $2.40.  Rye, 
$1.64  a  $1.67.  Cincinnati. — No.  1  winter  red  wheat, 
$2.50.  Corn,  86  cts.  Rye,  $1.75  a  $1.97.  Barley, 
$2.70.  St.  Louis — Prime  to  choice  wiDter  red  wheat, 
$2.60  a  $2.70.  Shelled  corn,  87  a  90  cts.;  ears,  78  a  79 
cts.  Oats,  68  a  72  cts.  Baltimore. — Southern  wheat, 
$2.80  a  $2.95  :  Pennsylvania,  $2.55  a  $2.66.  Yellow 
corn,  $1.15  a  $1.16;  white,  $1.10  a  $1.11.  Oats,  80 
cts. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Marshall  Fell,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  42. 

Received  horn  J.  M.  Smith,  Smyrna,  O.,  $10,  for  the 
Freedmen. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School  A( 
ciation  will  be  held  on  Second-day,  4th  mo.  13th,  if 
at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  Committee-room  of  Arch  St; 
Meeting-house.  Philip  C.  Garret,  Secretin 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  op  the  Tract  Associatum 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  A 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the  'I 
instant,  at  8  o'clock.  Friends  generally  are  invitei 
attend.  Mark  Balderston, 

Philada.,  Third  month,  1868.  Ckn 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Notice  to  Parents. 
Parents  and  others  who  may  wish  to  enter  pupils 
the  coming  Session,  are  requested  to  make  applica 
as  early  as  practicable  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Acting 
perintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester 
Pa.,)  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Charles  J.  Allen,  No. 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 
In  consequence  of  the  sudden  decease  of  our  . 
valued  Friend,  Dubre  Knight,  who  has  for  many  y  ,■ 
acceptably  filled  the  station  of  Superintendent  of  Vim 
town  Boarding  School ;  and  the  desire  of  the  Matrom 
be  released  at  the  end  of  the  present  session,  Friendilf 
wanted  for  the  stations  of  Superintendent  and  Matr 

Those  who  may  feel  themselves  religiously  draw  o 
engage  in  these  services  are  requested  to  make  im, 
application  to  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz: 

Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St.,P» 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Hannah  A.  Warner,  do. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.,  PlM 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 
Samuel  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Phi 
Philada.,  2d  month,  1868. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher  c 
Boys'  School  under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  o: 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Town 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 
Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Gardi 
David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted  a  Teacher  in  the  Girls'  Department-  na 
qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Natural  Ifl 
sophy,  &c,  to  enter  on  her  duties  at  the  opening  (  bo 
Summer  Session. 

Apply  to  either  of  the  undernamed. 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  No.  316  S.  Fourth  St.,  !ji 
Martha  D.  Allen,  No.  528  Pine  St.,  Phila. 
Susan  E.  Lippincott,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  f  | 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  th  I 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  an  I 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  t| 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  j 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  |i 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phi 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE  ■ 
near  frankford,  (twenty-third  ward,  PHILADEtM 
Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.WobM 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  iB 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  ElljbB 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  U 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  B<H 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Arch  M 
3d  mo.  5th,  1868,  Samuel  Baker  to  Elizabb  B'| 

daughter  of  James  E.  Kaighn. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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The  Cod-Fisheries  of  Norway. 

iry  year,  early  in  the  month  of  January,  the 
h  begin  their  great  migration  from  the  deep 
Moving  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  they 
ich  the  coast  of  Norway  and  concentrate 
elves  upon  the  Lofoden  Islands,  entering 
ituaries  by  the  Westfjord.  These  islands 
tuated  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Nor- 
hout  150  miles  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Vestfjord  is  a  sheltered  bay  extending  for 
miles  between  the  islands  and  the  conti- 

cause  of  this  great  migration  of  the  cod  is 
5ly  due  to  the  instinct  of  propagation.  The 
specifically  lighter  than  sea-water  and  floats 
it,  hence  the  fish  seek  those  shallow  and 
quiet  waters  where  their  ova  may  be  securely 
ed,  protected  equally  from  the  strong  north- 
vinds  of  the  glacial  regions  and  from  the 
uous  currents  and  waves  of  the  Atlantic  by 
)fty  wind  guards  and  natural  breakwaters 
ind  in  the  Lofoden  Islands.  In  this  favor- 
ocality,  after  the  roe  is  hatched,  they  leave 
young  fry. 

mediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  immense 
!  of  cod  at  Lofoden,  a  remarkable  result  en- 
-all  other  kinds  of  fish  disappear  with  one 
at  The  exact  cause  of  this  curious  pheno- 
i  is  not  yet  understood,  but  literally  it  is  the 
hat  the  very  herrings  used  as  bait  can  no 
r  be  taken  in  those  waters,  but  have  to  be 
ted  from  a  distance,  and  are  sold  to  the  fisher- 
is  articles  of  trade. 

soon  as  the  cod  are  known  to  have  arrived, 
ihing  begins  without  delay.  But  during  the 
i  of  January,  the  results  are  neither  large 
aportant,  as  those  engaged  at  first  are  only 
iltural  laborers  and  peasants  living  near  the 
.  Fishermen  by  vocation,  many  of  whom 
from  considerable  distances,  begin  to  arrive 
3s  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  great 
y  commences ;  the  exact  date  slightly  varies 
ferent  years,  but  it  may  be  approximately 

as  the  first  week  in  February.  The  total 
er  of  men  then  assembled  is  estimated  at 
0.  The  quantities  of  cod  are  prodigious, 
numbers  incalculable ;  a  good  or  a  bad  season 
lot  depend  on  the  variable  supply  of  fish, — 
s  apparently  always  the  same,  and  beyond 
itation, — but  upon  the  weather,  as  every 

day  prevents  the  open  boats  putting  out  to 
nd  occasions  a  serious  loss  to  the  whole 

i 


Every  afternoon,  at  a  given  signal  from  the 
surveillance,  those  fishermen  having  nets  or  long 
lines,  row  out  one  or  two  sea  miles  to  their  fishing- 
grounds,  set  their  tackle,  then  row  back  and  pass 
the  night  on  shore.  Next  morning,  the  signal 
being  again  given,  they  all  row  as  before,  take 
their  catch  and  return  with  it  during  the  forenoon. 
The  fishermen  with  deep  lines  remain  all  day  at 
sea,  leaving  very  early  and  returning  in  the  even- 
ing; the  distance  these  have  to  row  is  from  four 
to  seven  English  miles. 

As  soon  as  the  fisherman  has  come  to  shore,  he 
proceeds  to  cut  the  head  off  every  fish  and  takes 
out  the  roe  and  liver,  thus  distributing  his  catch 
into  four  groups.  The  fish  is  sold  on  the  spot  to 
purchasers  or  dealers,  who  are  there  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  else  the  fisherman  hangs  it  up  to  dry  for 
himself,  and  later  in  the  season,  removes  with  it 
to  the  "  stoevnetid,"  the  home-time,  meeting-time 
at  Bergen.  The  roe  he  usually  salts  immediately. 

The  livers  are  disposed  of  in  the  following 
manner: — some  he  throws  at  once  into  large 
wooden  vessels,  holding  from  eight  to  twelve  hogs- 
heads, and,  by  frequent  agitation  and  stirring  with 
wooden  beaters,  obtains  from  them,  art  the  ordinary 
temperature,  a  fine  transparent  oil,  which  floats  on 
the  surface.  This  oil  is  drawn  off  and  preserved 
separately.  The  livers  thus  partially  exhausted 
are  then  either  secured  in  barrels  for  the  further 
purpose  of  oil  burning  at  home,  or  else,  being  left 
in  the  open  wooden  vessels,  suffer  decomposition; 
the  oil  produced  becomes  gradually  darker,  bub- 
bles multiply,  gaseous  products  are  freely  disen- 
gaged, accompanied  with  an  exceedingly  unpleas- 
ant penetrating  smell  that  may  be  perceived  at  a 
great  distance.  The  livers  that  are  not  thus 
treated,  the  fishermen  pack  into  barrels  bought 
for  the  purpose.  Day  by  day  the  livers  produced 
by  the  day's  fishing  are  put  into  a  barrel  until  it 
is  quite  full ;  it  is  then  bunged  and  a  new  barrel 
begun.  When  the  fishing  is  ended,  every  one 
takes  the  number  of  barrels  belonging  to  him  and 
journeys  homeward.  The  best  livers  and  finest 
oil  are  taken  from  those  fish  that  have  just  arrived 
from  the  deep  sea,  the  cod  is  then  fattest  and  in 
best  condition ;  but  by  remaining  in  shallow  water, 
where  the  function  of  spawning  is  accomplished, 
where  feeding  is  not  its  object,  and  where  little 
food  is  to  be  obtained,  it  becomes  leaner  and  leaner, 
until,  on  its  return  to  the  deep  sea,  it  is  quite 
emaciated. 

Cod-fishing  at  Lofoden  terminates  on  the  14th 
of  April.  All  the  contracts  for  service  expire  on 
that  day,  according  to  ancient  custom  ;  even 
though  the  fishing  may  be  productive  with  a  pros- 
pect of  continuous  good  results,  the  men  disperse 
notwithstanding,  and  their  labors  are  discontinued. 
The  reverence  that  the  northern  races  have  for 
the  festival  of  Easter  is  the  original  cause  for  this 
usage,  together  with  the  ardent  desire  felt  by 
every  individual  to  pass  the  holidays  following 
that  religious  anniversary,  preceding  as  they  do 
the  joyful  spring  time  and  much-longed-for  sum- 
mer, in  his  own  home.  Quite  recently  some  em- 
ployers have  tried  to  make  contracts  with  their 
men  to  continue  the  fishing  beyond  the  14th  of 
April,  if  fish  were  abundant;  this,  however,  is  at 


present  an  exceptional  stipulation  and  by  no  means 
the  custom. 

On  arriving  at  their  several  huts  and  Tillages 
the  preparation  of  the  oil  is  proceeded  with,  and 
generally  completed  by  the  end  of  May.  While 
the  barrels  of  liver  remain  at  Lofodsn,  and  still 
more  during  the  journey  afterwards,  much  of  the 
cellular  tissues  become  disintegrated,  and  the  oil 
flows  out;  so  soon  as  the  barrels  are  opened,  the 
oil  is  carefully  poured  off  and  kept  apart,  and  this, 
together  with  that  made  at  Lofoden  in  the  open 
wooden  vessels,  is  the  light  yellow  oil.  The  livers 
having  been  partially  exhausted  are  then  thrown 
into  iron  kettles  hung  over  an  open  fire,  the  water 
contained  by  the  livers  being  allowed  to  evaporate  ; 
the  oil  is  poured  off  as  fast  as  it  becomes  disen- 
gaged by  the  warmth,  and  is  put  into  barrels. 
This  is  brown  oil.  Increased  heat  above  212° 
Fahr.  is  now  applied,  so  that  drops  of  rain,  (for 
the  operation  is  always  carried  on  in  the  open  air,) 
falling  into  the  kettle  are  instantly  converted  into 
steam  with  a  slight  explosion ;  the  color  deepens  ; 
as  the  temperature  increases  the  oil  gradually 
grows  darker,  till  at  last,  when  what  remains  of 
the  livers  floats  about  as  hard  dark  lumps  in  oil 
that  is  almost  black,  the  process  is  considered  to 
be  finished,  and  the  remaining  product  is  the  dark 
tanner's  oil. 

In  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  even  in  Norway 
itself,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  there  is  a  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  the  brown  oil.  It  is  regarded  by 
many  as  superior  in  its  remedial  properties  to  the 
light  yellow  oil.  But  as  the  light  yellow  oil  is  an 
exudation  at  a  low  temperature  from  the  liver  at 
its  freshest  period,  and  has  certainly  less  flavor 
and  odor  than  any  other  kind,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  preference  is  well  founded. 

Cod-fish  abound  only  in  the  cold  and  temperate 
seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  they  are  found 
on  all  the  coasts  of  north  Europe,  and  upon  the 
shores  of  the  British  Islands  ;  it  is  probable  they 
do  not  proceed  much  further  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. One  or  two  rare  species  have  been  noticed 
in  the  Mediteranean,  but  none  have  ever  yet  been 
described  as  inhabiting  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  or 
the  seas  of  India  or  the  East.  Their  habitat  is 
thus  reduced  to  recognizable  limits. 

Thirty-six  millions  of  fish  are  annually  caught, 
dried  and  salted  at  Newfoundland,  Ieeland,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  ;  these,  under  the  name  of  stock- 
fish, are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Let 
it  be  allowed  that  half  as  many  more  are  sent  to 
market  when  fresh,  this  will  give  a  total  of  54,- 
000,000,  a  number  that  would  appear  to  imperil 
the  duration  and  very  existence  of  the  species. 
But  the  fecundity  of  this  fish  is  so  great  that 
9,000,000  of  eggs  have  been  found  in  the  roe  of 
one  female.  Hence,  six  cod  would,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  supply  to  the  whole  human 
family,  annually,  their  present  demand  for  this 
important  article  of  food.  Cod-fish  would  soon 
fill  the  northern  seas  and  become  as  multitudinous 
as  the  sands  beneath  them,  if  other  and  more 
effective  agencies  than  those  of  man  were  not  con- 
stantly at  work  to  keep  their  numbers  in  subjec- 
tion. 

Immense  shoals  of  cod  arriving  from  the  deep 
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sea  make  their  annual  appearance  on  the  Norwe- 
gian coast  early  in  January,  and  continue  there 
to  the  end  of  April,  when  the  last  of  them  return. 
We  are  already  in  possession  of  the  faot  that  at 
Newfoundland  the  shoals  of  cod  arrive  at  the  end 
of  June  and  retire  in  October.  By  a  comparison 
of  these  dates,  it  is  apparent  that  their  arrival 
first  on  one  coast,  then  on  the  other,  and  their  de- 
parture first  from  one  coast,  then  from  the  other, 
are  separated  by  exact  intervals  of  six  months. 
In  both  cases  they  come  from  and  return  to  the 
deep  sea,  that  is,  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  Lofoden 
they  arrive,  as  now  alleged,  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning ;  at  Newfoundland,  certainly  as  fish  of 
prey.  At  Lofoden,  all  other  kinds  of  fish  fly  be- 
fore them  and  are  suffered  to  escape ;  at  New- 
foundland, they  follow  in  fierce  pursuit  shoals  of 
capelin,  cuttlefish  and  herrings.  At  Lofoden, 
they  arrive  in  their  finest  and  best  condition, 
leaving  thin  and  emaciated;  at  Newfoundland 
they  arrive  hungry  and  ravenous,  devouring  their 
prey  with  the  greatest  voracity,  till  at  last  they 
become  gorged  and  no  longer  able  to  feed  ;  in  this 
state,  previous  to  their  departure,  they  can  be  seen 
through  the  clear  water  to  refuse  their  favorite 
food  held  before  them  as  bait.  From  the  great 
bank  of  Newfoundland  to  Lofoden  flows  that 
powerful  equalizer  of  temperatures,  that  warm 
river  in  the  sea,  the  great  Gulf  Stream.  In  its 
course,  and  about  midway  between  Lofoden  and 
Newfoundland,  is  the  island  of  Iceland;  cod  leav- 
ing Lofoden  in  March  to  arrive  at  Newfoundland 
in  June  and  July,  might  be  expected  between 
these  dates  to  appear  on  the  fishing-grounds  of 
this  island  ;  they  actually  do  so,  the  chief  cod- 
fishery  in  Iceland  occurring  in  the  spring  and 
6ummer.  Finally,  cod  approach  Lofoden  from 
the  south-west ;  Newfoundland  is  due  south-west 
of  Lofoden. 

Weighing  these  facts,  a  very  interesting  and 
important  inquiry  presents  itself,  whether  these 
multitudes  of  fish,  retiring  as  they  do  from  one 
and  appearing  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  great  ocean 
at  definite  and  exact  intervals,  may  not  be  com- 
posed of  the  same  individuals  moving  it.  prodigi- 
ous numbers  and  probably  in  detached  shoals, 
urged  by  a  powerful  instinct  to  pursue  systematic 
and  periodical  migrations, — to  the  East  for  the 
purpose  of  propagation,  and  to  the  West  in  pur- 
suit of  food. — Lond.  Pharm.  Journal. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
"  When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and  there  is 
none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will 
hear  them;  I  the  God  of  Jacob  will  not  forsake  them." 
Isa.  xli.  17. 

Thomas  Hounham  used  to  carry  coals  from  the 
Barmour  coal-pits,  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, England,  to  Loddington  and  Wooler.  At 
other  times  he  would  make  brooms  of  the  heath, 
and  sell  them  round  the  country.  He  was  poor 
and  despised,  but,  said  one  who  knew  him,  "In 
my  forty  years  acquaintance  with  the  professing 
world,  I  have  seldom  met  with  his  equal  as  a  man 
devoted  to  God,  or  one  who  was  favored  with 
more  evident  answers  to  prayer."  Being  disap- 
pointed of  receiving  money  for  coals  the  day  be- 
fore, he  returned  home  one  evening,  and,  to  his 
pain  and  distress,  found  that  there  was  neisther 
bread,  nor  meat,  nor  anything  to  supply  their 
place  in  the  house.  His  wife  wept  for  the  poor 
children,  who  were  crying  with  hunger  and  con- 
tinued crying  till  they  both  fell  asleep.  Having 
got  them  to  bed,  and  their  mother  with  them,  it 
being  a  fine  moonlight  night,  Thomas  went  from 
his  bouse  to  a  retired  spot  at  a  little  distance  to 
pray,  and  to  spread  his  family  wants  before  the 
Lord.  He  found  great  pleasure  in  meditating  on 
Hab.  iii.  17,  18  :  "  Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not 


blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vine;  the 
labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall 
yield  no  meat,  the  flocks  shall  be  cut  off  from  the 
fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herds  in  the  stalls;  yet 
will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God 
of  my  salvation."  In  this  place  he  continued 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  found  great  liberty 
and  enlargement  in  prayer, — such  heart-loathing 
and  self-humbling  views  of  himself,  and  of  in- 
terest in  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  love  of  his 
adorable  Saviour,  and  had  such  delightful  views 
of  Jesus  by  faith,  that  all  thoughts  about  temporal 
things  were  taken  away.  Under  this  sweet  and 
serene  state  of  mind,  he  returned  to  his  poor  cot- 
tage ;  when  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  perceived 
through  the  window,  something  upon  a  stool,  or 
form  (for  chairs  they  had  none)  before  the  bed, 
and  after  viewing  it  with  astonishment,  and  feel- 
ing it,  he  found  it  to  be  a  joint  of  .roasted  meat, 
and  a  loaf  of  bread.  He  then  went  to  the  door  to 
look  if  he  could  see  any  person ;  and  after  raising 
his  voice  as  well  as  his  eyes,  and  neither  perceiv- 
ing nor  hearing  any  one,  he  returned  and  awoke 
his  wife  and  children  ;  then  asking  a  blessing, 
they  all  shared  in  the  providential  repast. 

About  twelve  years  afterwards,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  Lord  had  made  use  of  a  miserly 
farmer  thus  to  supply  Thomas  Hounham  and  his 
family  in  the  time  of  their  urgent  need.  The 
farmer  lived  at  Lowick-Highstead.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  penurious  character,  he  was  called 
by  bis  neighbors  Pinch-me-near.  One  Thursday 
evening  he  ordered  his  housekeeper  to  have  a 
whole  joint  of  meat  roasted,  having  given  her 
directions  a  day  or  two  before  to  bake  two  large 
loaves  of  white  bread.  He  then  went  to  Wooler 
market,  and  took  as  usual  a  piece  of  bread  and 
cheese  in  his  pocket ;  in  the  evening  he  came 
home  in  very  bad  humor,  and  went  to  bed.  In 
about  two  hours  he  called  up  his  man  servant,  and 
ordered  him  to  take  one  of  the  loaves  and  the  joint 
of  meat,  and  carry  them  down  the  moor  to  the 
cottage  of  Thomas  Hounham  and  leave  them 
there.  The  man  did  so;  finding  the  door  on  the 
latch,  and  perceiving  the  family  fast  asleep,  he 
put  down  the  meat  and  bread  and  returned  to  his 
master's  house. 

The  next  morning  the  old  farmer  called  his 
housekeeper  and  the  man  in,  and  seemed  in  great 
agitation  of  mind.  He  told  them  that  he  intended 
to  have  invited  John  Mool,  with  two  or  three 
more  of  the  neighboring  farmers,  (who  were  al- 
ways teasing  him  about  his  niggardly  disposition,) 
to  sup  with  him  on  their  return  from  market.  As 
he  proposed  to  take  them  by  surprise  near  home, 
he  did  not  give  them  the  invitation  at  market,  but 
just  as  they  came  to  the  spot  where  he  proposed 
to  break  the  matter  to  them,  a  sudden  shower  of 
rain  fell,  and  they  all  rode  off  before  he  got  oppor- 
tunity. On  going  to  bed  he  did  not  rest  well,  but 
dreamed  he  saw  Hounham's  wife  and  children 
starving  from  hunger.  He  awoke  and  tried  to 
put  off  the  impression  ;  but  fell  asleep  again,  and 
a  second  and  third  time  had  the  same  dream.; 

He  lamented  afterwards  that  he  had  been  so 
overcome  with  the  nonsense  as  to  send  the  food  ; 
but  since  he  had  done  it,  he  could  not  now  help 
it. 

He  then  charged  his  servants  never  to  mention 
the  matter  or  he  would  turn  them  away  directly ; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  a  long  time  dead 
that  his  female  servant  related  the  fact  to  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  previously  heard  from  T.  Houn- 
ham how  unaccountably  God  bad  supplied  him  on 
that  memorable  night. — Remarkable  Answers  to 
Prayer,  by  John  Richardson  Phillips. 

True  peace  must  consist  in  peace  of  conscience. 


How  Insects  Pass  the  Winter. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  how  the  bear,  groll 
fat  on  the  fruits  of  his  fall  campaign,  retires  SI 
some  hole  in  the  rocks,  where  the  softly-falllj 
snow,  by  degrees,  makes  a  beautiful  ermine  coll 
terpane,  which  protects  him  from  the  cold  durflj 
his  long  winter  sleep.  The  fat,  which  KesII 
great  folds  just  under  the  skin,  is  graduij 
absorded  into  his  system,  and  as  he  takes  no  c:fl 
cise,  it  requires  but  little  fuel  to  keep  the  spll 
of  life  glowing.  Occasionally  he  sucks  his  pa , 
and  seems  to  derive  much  comfort  therefrom,  t 

When  the  spring  comes,  and  his  icy  roof  mew 
and  runs  away  to  fill  up  the  little  brooks  ill 
babble  of  strange  things  as  they  go  leaping  dcJE 
the  hill-slopes,  he  comes  out,  and  a  very  lean  M 
hungry  bear  he  is  for  a  few  days.    Then  then 
the  snail,  who,  when  he  feel  the  first  approaclf 
cold  weather,  retires  into  the  innermost  chain,;  , 
of  the  wonderful  house  he  always  carries  abou  ii 
his  back,  and  there  turns  mason,  and  by  mt| 
of  a  cement  which  he  manufactures,  builds  \\\ 
strong  wall  to  keep  out  the  chilly  air  of  win,, 
and  so  goes  to  sleep,  caring  not  a  whit  for  b 
howling  winds  which  torture  the  sturdiest  trl; 
till  they  groan  again  with  anguish. 

There  are  very  few  insects — that  is,  full-gr,i  , 
insects,  that  pass  their  winters  thus.  Most in- 
sects are  at  that  time  still  in  the  egg,  undeveloj,, 
and  waiting  for  warm  weather  to  hatch  them  <  ; , 
many  species  are  in  the  grub,  or  baby  state;  my 
more  in  the  pupa,  or  chrysalis  stage ;  whil  it 
few,  arrived  at  maturity  late  in  the  fall,  are  cm 
fully  hidden  away  in  cracks  and  quiet  nooks,  <iy 
to  be  tempted  out  from  their  seclusion  by  on  I 
those  rare,  but  delicious  winter  days,  when  je  ; 
sun  shines  bright,  and  the  glittering  icicles  <» 
tears,  wrung  from  their  very  hearts. 

How  hard  it  is  to  realize,  as  we  walk  aboull; 
a  bleak  winter's  day,  well  protected  from 
stinging  cold  by  innumerable  wrappers,  that  I 
pure  white  shroud  of  snow  serves  also  as  a  w  n 
counterpane,  and  that  under  its  folds  are  hiciD 
the  germs  of  millions  of  future  insects,  friends  ii 
foes.    All  about  us,  in  the  ground  under  our  >t, 
in  the  trees,  swinging  their  gaunt  and  naked  li  is 
about  over  our  heads,  in  the  holes  and  coun  \» 
cracks  in  our  walls  and  fences,  in  every  cobr|. 
and  crevice  in  our  houses,  in  the  very  stu  le; 
which  crackles  so  crisply  under  our  tread,  w  re 
the  wind  has  blown  the  3now  away,  are  lying  ji> 
den  from  our  gaze  myriads  of  insects  in  al  H8 
various  stages  of  their  existence.    Althougl  re 
may  not  see  them,  still  we  may  be  as  certain  jit ; 
they  are  there,  as  we  are  positive  that  the  see  jof 
the  many  thousand  plants  which  will  next  selin 
delight  our  eye,  or  please  our  other  senses  j»i 
now  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  mother  ear  J— 
this  same  snow  a  mantle  to  protect  them  fron  ifi : 
cold. 

Although  but  few  come  flitting  or  run  jig 
across  our  path,  yet  if  we  search  for  them  ili* 
gently,  we  shall  find  them  in  great  numbe  Ijb 
every  hand.  Let  us  take  a  trowel,  and  go  <k 
into  our  orchard,  and  dig  down  among  the  jitt: 
of  the  trees,  and  many  strange  forms  of  insecjfo; 
will  reward  a  careful  search — little  mumlflB 
wrapped  in  thick  shrouds,  queer  little  babi  in 
close-fitting,  swaddling-clothes,  some  sound  aefp,1 
others,  with  just  animation  enough  to  wr  ;le 
their  tails  feebly,  and  then  go  off  again  into  -ifa 
deep  sleep.  Take  your  trowel,  and  dig  int  he 
mound  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  other  tie 
sleepers  come  to  view;  twist  off  this  ragged  oe| 
of  bark,  and  whole  colonies  get  their  first  gli  >sej 
of  the  sun — to  be  sure,  as  though  seen  throi  i » 
glass  dimly,  but  nevertheless  their  first  pe'  »t| 
daylight;  around  these  twigs  we  find  st  g 


THE  FRIEND. 


ets  of  eggs,  here  and  there  collections  o' 
ie  clusters  of  seed-pearls  ;  swinging  on  the 
:  branches,  swaying  to  the  music  of  every 
g  breeze,  we  find  the  cradles  and  hammocks 
ay  moths  and  butterflies ;  on  the  bark  strange 
disfigure  the  trees,  whi'dfc  in  the  very  grass 
our  feet,  if  we  pluck  it  up  and  examine  it 
ff  we  shall  find  tiny  babies  snugly  laid  away 
n-lined  apartments. 

heat  of  our  houses  and  stables  keep  the 
mid  insects   partially  awake   during  the 
whilst  in  their  nests  and  hives  the  ants 
>ees  quietly  sleep  most  of  the  time,  till  the 
t  sun  tempts  them  to  leave  their  homes,  often 
eet  their  fate  by  the  wayside,  where,  half 
,  they  fall,  and  soon  die. 
e  lady  birds  that  have  survived  the  first  sharp 
of  jack-frost,  like  to  creep  into  out-of-the- 
orners,  and  there  huddle  close  together  like 
k  of  sheep  facing  a  norther,  only  to  leave 
winter-quarters  occasionally  on  a  foraging 
ition  among  the  cows  of  the  ants.  One 
ver  found,  on  a  cold  day  in  November,  no 
ilian  fifteen  of  these  little  red  jackets  together 
hole  in  a  post  sound  asleep.  The  grub  of  the 
beetle  lives  in  the  ground  in  winter  in  a  sort 
cave,  hollowed  out,  and  polished  very  smooth- 
The  grubs  of  dor  bugs  live  in  the  summer 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  as  the 
>d  advances  they  descend  into  the  depths  of 
arth,  and  go  to  sleep. 

he  weevils  pass  their  winters  in  different  ways. 

kind  lives  in  peas,  and  you  can  find  them  iD 
peas  in  winter  time,  getting  ready  to  creep 

in  the  spring.    If  you  examine  these  same 

oarly  in  the  spring,  you  will  find  in  nearly 
ittle  black  beetles,  their  heads  just  peeping 
of  small  holes  they  have  made  with  their  teeth, 
•n  the  branches  of  many  of  our  trees  we  shall 

their  delicate  limbs  encircled  by  armlets  made 
of  many  scores  of  beads,  each  bead  in  time  to 
luce  a  caterpillar.  These  bead-bracelets  are 
tected  from  the  damp  and  rain  by  water-proof 
;ing,  which  puts  our  best  roofing  material  to 

blush.  These  are  the  eggs  of  the  lackey 
hs,  and  are  found  on  the  plum,  pear,  and  haw- 
rn.    Another  moth  plucks  off  the  hairs  from 

body  till  she  is  nearly  stripped  naked,  and 
1  these  covers  up  the  eggs.  The  vaporer 
ihs  lay  their  eggs  upon  warm,  silky  beds,  using 

identical  cocoons,  out  of  which  they  them- 
'es  once  crept,  when  first  coming  into  the  world 
noths. 

?he  eggs  of  insects  are  able  to  withstand  an  in- 
se  degree  of  cold.  The  same  temperature 
,ch  would  immediately  kill  the  tiny  inhabitant 
he  egg,  if  once  hatched,  seems  to  have  no  effec 
m  him  in  that  safe  retreat. 
Some  caterpillars  are  hatched  from  eggs  in  the 
umo,  and  pass  the  winter  quietly  dozing  upon 

twigs  and  branches  of  their  favorite  bushes, 
closely  resembling  their  habitation,  that  only 

shrewd  eye  of  some  hungry  bird  spies  them 
.  We  find  thus  on  currant  bushes  the  cater- 
ars  of  the  magpie  moth,  perfectly  torpid  all 
iter  and  frozen  quite  stiff,  but  yet  ready  to 
w  out  when  the  weather  moderates.  They  are 
letimes  perfectly  brittle,  and  will  snap  like 
ss  between  the  fingers,  and  yet,  if  suffered  to 
w  out,  all  this  freezing  does  not  seem  to  have 
ured  them  in  the  slightest. 
Up  in  the  oak  trees  we  can  find  whole  colonies 
little  caterpillars  defying  the  cold,  whilst  they 

snugly  wrapped  up  in  warm  counterpanes  of 
i  that  tbey  have  woven  themselves,  sleeping 
)on-fashion,  two  or  three  in  bed  together.  Most 
our  butterflies  and  moths,  however,  pass  their 
iters  in  the  chrvsalis  state.    Those  little  mum- 


mies are  to  be  met  with  on  every  hand.  Down 
deep  in  the  earth  myriads  of  them  are  packed 
away,  patiently  awaiting  the  warm  spring  day, 
which  will  urge  them  to  struggle  out  of  their 
cases,  and  fly  away  to  accomplish  their  destinies. 

It  is  a  very  curious  sight  watching  caterpillars 
preparing  for  the  chrysalis  stage.  Many  are  hung 
up  in  the  open  air,  some  merely  kept  in  place  by 
slight  net-work  of  threads,  whilst  others  are 
suspended  in  delicate  hammocks  or  stout  silken 
shrouds.  Some  caterpillars  build  for  themselves 
little  winter  palaces  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
half  a  walnut,  of  chips  and  bits  of  bark,  glued 
together  by  a  natural  cement  which  they  manu- 
facture. Other  chrysalids,  like  Mohammed's  cof- 
fin, swing  in  mid-air  between  heaven  and  earth, 
suspended  by  a  delicate  thread. 

Mason  bees  build  for  their  babies  nurseries  of 
mud  and  small  stones,  or  lumps  of  clay,  and  after 
laying  eggs,  and  leaving  a  little  pollen  for  each 
grub  to  eat  when  hatched,  close  up  the  entrance. 

Carpenter  wasps  dig  galleries  in  timber,  and 
partition  them  off — flies  and  gnats  having  been 
stored  away  for  future  use  of  the  young  grubs, 
who,  after  eating  their  fill,  pass  their  winter  in  a 
dormant  state. 

The  female  humble  bee  passes  the  winter  qui- 
etly, dozing  under  the  moss  or  in  the  old  homes 
under  ground.  Of  hive  bees,  in  the  autumn  the 
lazy  drones  are  nearly  all  killed  off  by  the  work- 
ers, and  the  rest  remain  partially  stupefied  all 
through  the  cold  winter  months,  not  entirely 
asleep ;  for  if  any  hive  is  examined  in  winter, 
many  will  be  found  wandering  about  in  its  almost 
empty  corridors,  tasting  the  honey  which  they 
prudently  stored  away  in  the  autumn  for  this  ex- 
pected winter  imprisonment. 

One  gall  wasp  lays  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of 
rose  bushes,  and  the  result  is  that  the  branches 
swell,  and  little  spines  shoot  out  here  and  there, 
sometimes  green,  at  others  red,  until  the  homes 
of  the  little  ones  are  completely  covered  with 
fibrous  mossy  turfs,  which  are  very  warm,  and 
protect  the  young  grubs  from  the  cold. 

Ants,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  do  not  lay 
up  any  stores  for  winter,  but  are  benumbed 
through  the  whole  of  the  cold  season,  although 
warm  sunny  days  in  the  early  spring,  even  before 
the  snow  has  left  the  ground,  will  tempt  them 
from  their  snug  winter-quarters. 

Grasshoppers  generally  winter  in  the  ground, 
in  the  egg,  although  some  species  are  hatched 
out  late  in  the  fall,  and  conceal  themselves  during 
cold  weather,  in  the  stubble  and  dry  grass. 
Crickets,  for  the  most  part,  die  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weather,  although  a  few  survive,  and  hide 
themselves  under  rocks  and  boards,  and  occasion- 
ally appear.  Those  that  live  in  and  about  houses 
are  to  be  found  all  winter  in  various  stages  ot 
existence,  their  growth  hastened  by  the  heat  of 
the  fire-places  which  they  especially  haunt. 

The  full-growth  squash  and  clinch  bugs  conceal 
themselves  when  winter  is  near  at  hand,  the  first- 
named  in  crevices  of  houses,  walls,  and  fences ; 
the  latter  on  sundry  plants,  or  on  the  ground  un- 
der dry  leaves,  &c.  The  females  of  the  barklice, 
after  laying  their  eggs,  die,  but  remain  affixed  to 
the  bark,  their  backs  forming  roofs,  the  better  to 
protect  the  eggs  from  the  storms  of  winter. 

Two-winged  flies  generally  pass  the  winter  in 
the  pupa  state,  ready  for  work  when  the  sun  bids 
them  push  open  the  tops  of  their  barrel-like  coffins 
and  creep  out.  Musquitos  and  gnats  do  the  same, 
although  even  in  the  depths  of  winter  specimens 
can  be  found  sporting  by  the  frozeu  edges  of 
quiet  ponds,  wakened,  as  it  would  seem,  somewhat 
prematurely  from  the  general  sleep. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  general  idea  of  what 


our  insects  are  doing  in  the  winter,  and  I  hope 
you  will  look  about  you  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  and  all  things  appear  dead  or  asleep,  and 
see  what  you  can  find  for  yourselves,  and  I  think 
your  exertions  will  be  well  repaid,  and  your  curi- 
osity satisfied  by  many  strange,  and  perhaps  hither- 
to unknown  facts. 

If  you  will  take  a  cigar-box,  or  better,  a  soap- 
box, and  fill  it  partly  with  fresh  earth,  and  put  a 
ittle  vegetable  mould  and  moss  on  the  top  of  the 
earth,  and  place  in  the  earth  a  number  of  grubs 
and  chrysalids,  putting  them  about  as  far  down 
below  the  top  as  when  you  found  them,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  moss  and  mould  moist  and  damp, 
not  wet,  the  heat  of  the  house  will  hasten  the 
delivery  of  many  beautiful  and  strange  insects 
from  their  queer  coverings.  The  top  of  the  box 
must  be  covered  with  muslin,  so  that  when  they 
come  up  out  of  the  ground  they  will  not  fly  away. 
— Riverside  Magazine. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Women's  Aid 

Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  for 

the  Relief  of  the  Freedmen. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  to  the 
Friends  who  have  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the 
Association  since  our  last  report,  that  the  Orphan 
Home  at  Burlington  has  been  well  sustained. 
The  Matron  has  discharged  her  duties  faithfully; 
and  frequent  visits  of  inspection  have  been  made 
by  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Friends  in  and  near  Burlington, 
vegetables  and  other  supplies  have  been  repeatedly 
furnished,  as  well  as  seasonable  donations  in 
money;  for  which,  on  behalf  of  the  helpless  or- 
phans, we  would  return  warm  thanks.  The  garden 
of  the  Home  has  been  productive,  and  some  of 
the  children  have  assisted  in  its  cultivation. 

Most  of  the  orphans  were  mere  infants,  and  in 
consequence  much  arduous  care  has  devolved  on 
the  matron,  our  friend  Louisa  Vining,  who  has 
manifested  a  motherly  interest  in  watching  over 
them.  To  this  attention,  under  the  blessing  of  a 
kind  Providence,  we  may  attribute  the  general 
good  health  of  the  children.  Their  school  educa- 
tion has  also  been  carried  on  satisfactorily  under 
the  supervision  of  Vesta  A.  Hawes,  employed  as 
teacher  by  the  Association. 

Since  our  last  report  nine  boys  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Richmond,  Virginia,  several  of  whom 
were  placed  in  families.  In  this  connection  we 
regret  to  state  that  some  of  those  thus  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be 
suitable  to  have  charge  of  them,  were  so  badly 
treated  that  the  Committee  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  demanding  their  return  to  the  Home.  It 
is  a  sad  thought  that  any  should  be  thus  uumind- 
ful  of  their  responsibility  as  christian  professors, 
in  undertaking  the  charge  of  training  children  for 
usefulness  in  their  families.  The  Committee  have 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  enquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  orphans  in  the  respective  places  to  which 
they  have  b6en  sent,  so  far  as  they  could  do  so. 
Most  of  the  replies  have  been  satisfactory.  In 
one  instance  a  child  was  taken  by  a  family  resid- 
ing in  a  village  in  Illinois;  he  was  the  first  of  his 
race  that  had  been  brought  into  that  community, 
and  much  opposition  was  soon  manifested.  As  it 
was  desirable  he  should  be  educated,  application 
was  made  for  his  admission  to  the  public  school, 
which  was  objected  to  by  some  of  the  Directors. 
But  the  man  under  whose  care  he  was  placed, 
being  an  influential  person,  and  a  large  tax  payer, 
demanded  the  child's  admission  as  a  right,  and  it 
was  reluctantly  conceded.  The  discussion  grow- 
ing out  of  this  subject  was  the  means  of  changing 
the  views  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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village,  and  at  the  next  election  they  were  found 
on  the  side  of  freedom.  The  boy  greatly  improved 
in  appearance  and  deportment,  was  recently 
brought  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  by  a  member 
of  the  family,  who  called  with  him  on  one  of  our 
Committee,  and  spoke  of  the  great  interest  they 
took  in  the  lad  and  their  intention  to  do  all  in 
their  power  for  his  welfare. 

The  family  at  Burlington  now  numbers  19 
children,  all  excepting  four  quite  young.  The 
Managers  of  the  Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans  in 
Philadelphia,  having  kindly  consented  to  take 
these  infants  into  their  excellent  Institution,  the 
Committee,  after  deliberate  consideration,  have 
decided  that  it  would  be  right  to  close  the  Home 
at  Burlington,  after  providing  places  for  the  few 
remaining  children  ;  this  they  hope  to  accomplish 
this  spring.  Their  efforts  will  then  be  turned 
towards  assisting  the  Friends  who  have  charge  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  also 
aiding,  as  the  means  may  be  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal, similar  institutions  under  the  care  of  Friends 
in  the  Mississippi  region. 

During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Home  at  Burlington,  clothing  and 
pecuniary  aid  have  been  given  to  the  Richmond 
Orphanage,  and  to  that  located  near  Helena, 
Arkansas,  under  the  care  of  Calvin  and  Alida 
Clark,  which  have  been  gratefully  acknowledged 
as  cheering  and  timely  supplies.  J 

The  two  boys  mentioned  in  our  last  report,  as 
having  lost  both  their  legs  through  the  cruelty  of 
their  Southern  masters  in  compelling  them  to  re- 
main out  in  freezing  weather,  having  been,  through 
the  liberality  of  a  maker  of  artificial  limbs  and  the 
help  of  the  Committee,  provided  with  good  sub- 
stitutes for  their  lost  members,  are  now,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  General  Armstrong,  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  about  to  be  entered  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Hampton,  Va.,  to  be  educated 
as  teachers.  This  we  trust  will  enable  them  to 
(secure  a  reputable  living. 

The  experience  of  the  Women's  Aid  Associa- 
tion has  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  hereafter 
it  will  more  effectually  promote  the  object  they 
have  in  view,  to  aid  the  efforts  making  in  the 
Southern  States  for  the  improvement  of  the  colored 
race,  than  to  bring  them  North  for  that  purpose. 

Sarah  Lewis,  Secretary. 

Second  mo.  14,  1868. 

Account  of  Sarah  W.  Cope,  Treasurer. 
Cash  on  hand  3d  mo.  24th,  1867,       .    $126  43 
Subscriptions  received  in  1868,         .      879  90 
Deposit  returned  from  Girard  Life  and 

Trust  Company,     ....    3449  57 


$4455  90 

Cash  paid  for  house  in  Bur- 
lington,        .       .       .  $2250.00 

Expenses  of  Orphan  Asylum 
at  Burlington,  including 
salaries  of  matron  and 
teacher  for  year  ending 
3d  mo.  4th,  1868,         .  1450.50 

Dry  goods  purchased,        .  57.78 

Cash  sent  A.  Gibbons  for 

Richmond  Orph.  Asylum,  50.00 

Cash  sent  Alida  Clark  for 

Orph.  Asy.,  Helena,  Ark.  50.00 

Cash  sent  I.  B.  Crenshaw, 

for  Richmond  Orph.  Asy.,  320.00 

  $4178  28 


Cash  on  hand  3d  mo.  4th,  1868,  277  68 

Balance  of  deposit  in  Girard  Life  and 

Trust  Company,    .       .       .       .      842  04 


$1119  66 


Selected. 

RELIGION. 

BY  WILLIAM  LEGGETT. 

 "  What  treasures  untold 

Reside  in  that  heavenly  word." — Cowper. 

Like  snow  that  falls  where  waters  glide, 

Earth's  pleasures  fade  away; 
They  melt  in  time's  destroying  tide, 

And  cold  are  while  they  stay; 
But  joys  that  from  religion  flow, 

Like  stars  that  gild  the  night, 
Amid  the  darkest  gloom  of  woe, 

Shine  forth  with  sweetest  light. 

Religion's  ray  no  clouds  obscure; 

But  o'er  the  christian's  soul 
It  sheds  a  radiance  calm  and  pure, 

Though  tempests  round  him  roll; 
His  heart  may  break  'neath  sorrow's  stroke; 

But  to  its  latest  thrill, 
Like  diamonds  shining  when  they're  broke, 

Religion  lights  it  still. 


Selected. 

EBENEZER. 

"  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us."  1  Sam.  vii.  12. 
Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  led  us  on, — in  darkness  and  in 
day, 

Through  all  the  varied  stages  of  the  narrow  homeward 
way, 

Long  since,  He  took  that  journey,  He  trod  that  path 
alone ; 

Its  trials  and  its  dangers  full  well  Himself  hath  known. 

Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  led  us, — the  promise  has  not 
failed, 

The  enemy  encountered  oft  has  never  quite  prevailed  ; 
The  shield  of  faith  has  turned  aside,  or  quenched  each 
fiery  dart ; 

The  Spirit's  sword,  in  weakest  hands,  has  forced  him  to 
depart. 

Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  led  us, — the  waters  have  been 
high, 

But  yet  in  passing  through  them  we  felt  that  He  was 
nigh. 

A  very  present  helper  in  trouble  we  have  found  ; 
His  comforts  most  abounded  when  our  sorrows  did 
abound. 

Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  led  us, — our  need  has  been  sup- 
plied, 

And  mercy  has  encompassed  us  about  on  every  side ; 
Still  falls  the  daily  manna,  the  pure  rock-fountains  flow, 
And  many  flowers  of  love  and  hope  along  tie  wayside 
grow. 

Tbu3  far  the  Lord  hath  led  as, — and  will  He  now  forsake 
The  feeble  ones  whom  for  His  own  it  pleased  Him  to 
take  ? 

Oh,  never,  never!  earthly  friends  may  cold  and  faithless 
prove, 

But  His  is  changeless  pity,  and  everlasting  love. 

Calmly  we  look  behind  us,  on  joys  and  sorrows  past, 
We  know  that  all  is  mercy  now,  and  shall  be  well  at 
last. 

Calmly  we  look  before  us, — we  fear  no  future  ill ; 
Enough  for  safety  and  for  peace,  if  Thou  art  with  us 
still. 

Yes,  "They  that  know  thy  name,  O  Lord,  shall  put  their 
trust  in  Thee, 

While  nothing  in  themselves  but  sin  and  helplessness 
they  see, 

The  race  Thou  hast  appointed  us,  with  patience  we  can 
run  ; 

Thou  wilt  perform  unto  the  end  the  work  Thou  hast 
begun. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  George  Whitehead  upon  the  subject 
of  the  UoJy  Scriptures. 
"  I  always  had  a  love  to  the  Bible  and  of  read- 
ing therein,  from  childhood,  yet  did  not  truly 
understand  nor  experience  those  doctrines  essen- 
tial to  salvation  until  my  mind  was  turned  to  the 
light  of  Christ.  Yet  I  do  confess  it  was  of  some 
use  and  advantage  to  me  frequently  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  when  I  was  ignorant  and  did  not 
understand  the  great  and  excellent  things  therein 
testified  of.    For  when  the  Lord  had  livingly 


opened  my  understanding  in  the  Holy  Scripti 
by  my  often  reading  the  same  before,  havinr» 
better  remembrance  thereof,  it  was  a  help 
advantage  to  my  secret  meditations.  It  is  thro 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  that  the  Holy  Scriptilf 
are  said  to  make  the  man  of  God  wise  unto  sail 
tion,  and  profitable  to  him  for  doctrine,  reprlft 
&c.    Doubtless  Paul  esteemed  Timothy's  kn  i  f 
ing  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  a  child,  to  be  s< 
advantage  aod  help  to  him,  but  it  was  principii 
through  Faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Th 
things  considered,  1  would  not  have  christ  ;i 
parents  remiss  in  educating  and  causing  tl  r 
children  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  to 
duce  them  both  to  learn  and  frequently  to  n  • 
therein.    I  have  sometimes  observed  children  ' 
reading  the  Bible  have  been  affected  with  1 
good  things  they  have  read,  from  a  secret  be  1 
of  them,  which  hath  had  such  impression,  t  ' 
they  have  been  induced  to  a  more  serious  c  c 
sideration  thereof,  when  the  Lord  has  opened  tl  11 
understandings  in  some  measure,  by  the  ligh 
his  grace  in  them. 

It  was,  without  doubt,  an  advantage  even  to  is 
evangelical  prophets  of  God,  that  they  knew  fJ 
law  of  Moses,  and  understood  his  judgments  i 
threats  therein  declared.    They  had  thereby 
more  advantage  over  Israel  in  their  ministry,  b  " 
to  warn  them  and  declare  such  judgments  i  i> 
their  great  transgressions,  when  it  was  reveai  e 
by  the  spirit  that  any  of  those  judgments  w 
approaching;  and  the  more  advantage  they  In  I 
over  the  people  because  they  had  the  law'  p 
Moses  read  among  them,  and  professed  the  sai'  ~> 
So  have  Christ's  ministers,  who  know  the  H  i  :K 
Scriptures,  the  more  advantage  over  the  hy|  !« 
critical  professors  of  the  same  as  their  only  ru|  h 
who  are  yet  of  corrupt  and  disorderly  converj  e 
tion."  ^   j  , 

A  Floating  City 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  cities  in  the  woj  ' 
is  Bankok,  the  capital  of  Siam.    Did  you  m 
witness  such  a  sight  in  your  life  ?    On  either  s: t  i 
of  the  wide,  majestic  stream,  moored  in  regul  n 
streets  and  alleys,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  ( 
reach,  are  upward  of  seventy  thousand  neat  lit 
houses,  each  house  floating  on  a  compact  raft  J 
bamboos,  and  the  whole  intermediate  space  oft'  v 
river  presents  to  our  astonished  gaze  one  dei'  ■ 
mass  of  ships,  junks,  and  boats,  of  every  concei 
ble  shape,  colour,  and  size.    As  we  glide  amoD,1 
these,  we  occasionally  encounter  a  stray  hou 
broken  loose  from  its  moorings,  and  hurrying  do'' 
the  stream  with  the  tide,  amidst  the  uproar  aj 
shouts  of  the  inhabitants  and  all  the  spectatoj 
We  also  noticed  that  all  the  front  row  of  hour 
are  neatly  painted  shops,  in  which  various  temjj 
ing  commodities  are  exposed  for  sale.  Behi 
these,  again,  at  equal  distances,  rise  the  lofi 
elegant  porcelain  towers  of  the  various  watts  a 
temples.    On  our  right  hand  side,  as  far  away 
we  can  see,  are  three  stately  pillars,  erected  to  t ! 
memory  of  three  defunct  kings,  celebrated  ij 
some  acts  of  valour  and  justice;  and  a  little  t 
yond  these,  looming  like  a  line-of-battle  shi 
amongst  a  lot  of  cockle-shells,  rises  the  stragglii  i 
and  not  very  elegant  palace  of  the  king,  whe 
his  Siamese  Majesty,  with  ever  so  many  wiv! 
and  children,  resides. 

Right  ahead,  where  the  city  terminates,  at 
the  river,  making  a  curve,  flows  behind  the  pi 
ace,  is  a  neat  looking  fort,  surmounted  with  a  ti 
of  mango  trees,  over  which  peep  the  roofs  to  tv 
houses  and  a  flagstaff,  from  which  floats  the  roy 
pennant  and  jack  of  Siam — a  flag  of  red  groun 
work,  with  a  white  elephant  worked  in  the  centr 
This  is  the  fort  and  palace  of  the  Prince  Ch< 
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ing  Siatu,  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
tellectual  men  in  the  East.    Of  him,  how- 
we  shall  see  and  hear  more,  after  we  have 
ed  our  traps  on  shore,  and  taken  a  little  rest, 
be  careful  how  you  step  out  of  this  boat  into 
lcony  of  the  floating-house,  for  it  will  recede 
i  force  of  your  effort  to  mount;  and  if  not 
of  this,  you  lose  your  balance,  and  fall  into 
ver.    Now  we  are  safely  transhipped,  for  we 
t  as  yet  say  landed ;  but  we  now  form  an 
though  a  very  small  one,  if  the  vast  popu- 
of  the  city  of  Bankok. 
5  take  a  brief  survey  of  our  present  apart- 
i,  and  find  every  thing,  though  inconveniently 
,  clean,  and  in  other  respects  comfortable. 
|  we  have  a  little  balcony  that  overhangs  the 
and  is  about  twenty  yards  long,  by  one  and 
f  broad.    Then  we  have  an  excellent  sitting- 
,  which  serves  us  for  a  parlour,  dining-room, 
.11 ;  then  we  have  a  little  side-room,  for  books 
writing;  and  behind  these,  extending  the 
h  of  the  other  two,  a  bed  room.    Of  course, 
ust  bring  or  make  our  own  furniture ;  for, 
;h  these  houses  are  pretty  well  off  on  this 
,  the  Siamese  have  seldom  any  thing  besides 
bedding  materials,  a  few  pots  and  pans  to 
with,  a  few  jars  of  stores,  and  a  fishing  net 
ro.    Every  house  has  a  canoe  attached  to  it, 
no  nation  detests  walking  so  much  as  the 
ese;  at  the  same  time  they  are  all  expert 
mers,  and  both  men  and  women  begin  to  ac- 
s  this  very  necessary  art  at  a  very'early  age. 
lout  it,  a  man  runs  a  constant  risk  of  being 
rned,  as,  when  a  canoe  upsets,  none  of  the 
3rs  by  ever  think  it  necessary  to  lend  any  aid, 
losing  them  fully  adequate  to  the  task  of  saving 
r  own  lives.    Canoes  are  hourly  being  upset, 
ig  to  the  vast  concourse  of  vessels  and  boats 
Dg  to  and  fro;  and  owing  to  this  negligence 
arelessness  in  rendering  assistance,  Benham, 
American  missionary,  lost  his  life,  some  twelve 
•s  ago,  having  upset  his  canoe  when  it  was 
getting  dusk,  and  though  surrounded  by 
ts,  no  one  deemed  it  necessary  to  stop  and 
t  the  poor  man  up. — Springfield  Union. 

For  "The  Friend." 

'he  following  account  of  the  religious  experi- 
a  of  Thomas  Dick,  one  of  the  Brothertown 
ians,  was  given  by  himself  to  a  Friend  in  1811. 
said  he  did  not  often  speak  freely  on  this  sub- 
,  but  that  the  way  was  then  open : 

Some  years  past  it  was  laid  upon  me  to  en- 
rage others  to  do  well.  I  thought  I  was  a  poor 
ian,  I  could  not  encourage  others  to  do  well; 
[  shoved  it  away,  (putting  out  his  hand  as 
ugh  he  had  put  it  from  him  ;)  but  (bringing 
hand  back  and  laying  it  on  his  breast,  he  said) 
'as  brought  back  again,  and  laid  upon  me;  I 
a  shoved  it  away  again.  It  was  then  opened 
ny  view,  that  the  truth  was  a  very  precious 
)g,  very  precious  indeed.  Oh  !  how  precious 
id  look  to  me  !  words  cannot  tell  half.  I  then 
I  with  Peter,  '  Depart  from  me,  0  Lord,  I  am 
nful  man  but  it  was  laid  upon  me  again. 
1  As  I  was  going  to  a  meeting  one  morning,  I 
a  flock  of  sheep  before  me;  (putting  his  hand 
lis  eyes,  he  said,  I  did  not  see  them  with  these 
s)  they  appeared  to  be  travelling;  the  foremost 
s  were  fat  and  grown  large,  and  I  heard  them 
:ing  to  one  another,  (putting  his  hand  to  his 
i,  he  said,  but  not  with  these  ears,)  saying, 
)d  speed,  help  you  on  the  way.'  The  hindmost 
ced  poor  and  small;  their  heads  hung  down, 

they  seemed  almost  ready  to  give  out.  I 
idered  what  it  should  mean.  Then  something 
le  and  talked  with  me,  (putting  his  hand  to 
breast,  he  said,  it  talked  to  me  here,)  and  told 


me,  '  these  are  my  sheep,  and  this  day  you  shall 
see  them  lift  their  heads  in  hope,  and  feed  on  the 
Bread  of  Life  :  those  who  are  before  are  the  priests 
and  deacons;  they  are  grown  fat  and  full;  they 
can  encourage  one  another,  but  they  forget  the 
poor  of  the  flock.'  I  went  on  to  the  meeting;  the 
priest  proceeded  and  went  through  with  his  usual 
course  of  exercise :  he  preached,  prayed,  and  sung, 
and  used  those  very  expressions  I  heard  the  fat 
sheep  use  to  one  another.  After  he  had  done,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  them  what  I  saw  on  the 
way  :  so  I  did;  and  I  thought  I  saw  my  vision 
fulfilled ;  the  poor  of  the  flock  lifted  up  their  heads 
in  hope,  and  were  encouraged;  and  the  priest  ac- 
knowledged, in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that 
what  I  said  was  true;  and  that  the  truth  had  been 
declared  among  them  by  a  poor  ignorant  Indian  : 
then  I  went  home  very  comfortable.  Oh !  how 
comfortable  I  did  feel. 

"  Then  sometimes  I  felt  my  mind  drawn  into 
sympathy  with  some;  and  I  wanted  to  go  and  see 
them.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  !  so  I  thought 
I  would  make  some  business  beyond  where  they 
lived,  and  call  in  as  though  it  was  by  chance,  or 
happened  so.  I  thought  a  good  deal  of  a  poor 
family,  and  I  took  a  little  grist  on  my  back,  and 
went  to  a  mill  beyond  where  this  family  lived  ;  I 
got  my  grist  ground,  and  came  back  and  stopped 
in  as  though  I  wanted  to  warm.  It  was  just 
night,  and  there  was  a  rich  man  lived  the  other 
side  of  the  road  ;  I  suppose  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  have  given  me  a  bed  to  sleep  on  that 
night,  but  I  thought  I  had  rather  sleep  on  the 
poor  man's  hearth  by  the  fire.  I  felt  their  wants, 
I  wanted  to  be  with  them.  (Here  it  is  understood, 
he  had  a  religious  opportunity  in  the  family,  but 
his  own  words  are  not  recollected.)  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  going  away,  I  asked  the  woman 
to  hand  me  a  bowl ;  she  was  unwilling ;  I  told  her 
she  must;  so  she  got  one  for  me,  and  I  took  out 
part  of  my  meal,  and  left  it  with  her;  for  I  felt 
the  wants  of  the  poor  children,  so  that  I  dare  not 
carry  it  away;  then  I  took  leave  of  them,  and 
went  home  quietly. 

"And  so  when  I  felt  my  mind  drawn  to  any,  I 
went  some  way  to  see  them  ;  and  by  and  by,  I 
began  to  think  1  was  getting  along  pretty  well. 
So,  one  day,  as  I  was  thinking  I  should  go  to 
meeting  three  or  four  days  hence,  I  began  to 
think  what  I  should  say  when  I  came  there.  So 
I  thought  it  over,  and  I  got  something  fixed  in 
my  mind;  I  thought  it  would  do  very  well.  I 
hung  it  up,  and  by  and  by  I  took  it  and  looked  at 
it  again  ;  I  thought  it  would  do  very  well.  So  I 
did  a  good  many  times  before  meeting  day  came ; 
I  went  to  meeting,  and  after  the  priest  got  through 
I  stood  up  and  said  it  off  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
I  thought  I  said  it  off  pretty  well.  But  oh  !  how 
I  was  troubled  !  I  went  home;  I  did  not  know 
how  the  matter  was;  but  oh  !  how  I  was  distressed  ! 
And  so  I  passed  along  some  time,  and  did  not 
know  what  the  matter  was. 

"  By  and  by,  something  came  and  talked  with 
me,  and  says  :  '  Did  you  ever  know  a  great  man, 
if  he  want  great  business  done,  away  to  Congress 
or  Philadelphia,  to  send  a  poor,  ignorant,  un- 
learned man  to  do  it  ?'  No,  I  says,  I  did  not. 
'  No  more  will  Great  Spirit  take  you.'  Well,  I 
thought,  sure  enough,  I  have  been  mistaken  !  I 
never  have  known  what  good  is;  and  oh  !  how  I 
was  distressed.  By  and  by,  something  else  came 
and  talked  to  me  and  says  :  Great  One  knows  all 
things;  He  can  do  all  things;  he  knows  what  is 
best;  and  if  a  king  want  great  business  done,  and 
has  servants  under  him,  if  he  wants  to  send  a  wise, 
learned  man,  if  he  is  a  faithful  servant,  he  will 
only  say  just  what  his  master  tells  him  to  say  ;  if 
he  is  an  ignorant,  unlearned  man;  if  he  can  talk, 


he  can  say  over  after  him  just  what  he  tells  him 
to  say;  if  it's  two  or  three  or  four  words  more  or 
less,  as  master  directs,  so  he  ought  to  do.  Then 
it  says  to  me,  Suppose  one  of  your  neighbors  have 
a  piece  of  fresh  meat  given  to  him  ;  he  takes  it — 
feels  of  it,  he  hangs  it  up ;  by  and  by  takes  it 
down,  he. feels  of  it,  looks  at  it,  handles  it,  hangs 
it  up;  by  and  by  he  takes  it  down,  he  feels  of  it, 
he  handles,  looks  at  it,  hangs  it  up  again  :  so  he 
does  a  great  many  times,  and  keeps  it  three  or 
four  days,  till  it  begins  to  spoil ;  then  he  takes  it, 
cooks  it,  and  sets  before  you  to  eat :  would  you 
eat  it  ?  No  :  I  said  I  could  not  eat  it.  Well,  it 
says,  just  so  your  preaching  was  the  other  day; 
the  Great  Spirit  won't  have  it;  folks  won't  have 
it. 

"  Then  I  thought  of  it,  and  it  came  into  my 
mind,  the  passage  where  there  was  a  piece  of 
money  brought  to  our  Saviour  ;  I  don't  remember 
it  particularly;  I  believe  they  had  some  design  of 
ensnaring  him  ;  but  I  remember  he  asked  them, 
whose  image  and  superscription  was  on  it;  thu-y 
told  him  Caesar's.  Well,  he  told  them  to  render 
to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God's.  Then  I  saw  my  preach- 
ing had  Caesar's  inscription  on  it,  because  it  was 
something  of  my  own  preparing;  it  did  not  come 
from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  therefore  it  had  not  his 
inscription  on  it,  and  he  would  not  receive  it,  and 
that  was  the  reason  I  was  so  troubled ;  I  saw  that 
every  thing  of  man's  contrivance  had  Csesar's  in- 
scription on  it,  and  only  that  that  comes  imme- 
diately from  the  Great  Spirit  would  return  to  him, 
or  would  be  food  for  his  true  sheep.  My  sheep, 
says  Christ,  know  my  voice,  and  they  follow  me  ; 
and  the  voice  of  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow. 

"  Now  after  this  it  was  laid  upon  me  again  to 
encourage  others  to  do  well,  but  the  work  looked 
to  be  so  great,  and  I  felt  like  such  a  poor  ignorant 
Indian,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  give  up.  I  said 
to  that  that  talked  with  me,  There  aie  many  that 
can  do  better  than  I ;  take  some  other  and  excuse 
me.  It  asked  me  who?  I  said  such  a  one.  It 
told  me  to  fetch  him  up;  I  did,  in  my  mind,  but 
he  would  not  have  him.  Then  I  fetched  up 
several  others  ;  but  he  would  not  have  them,  and 
told  me  I  must  give  up.  New,  I  found  the  Great 
Spirit  condescended  to  my  poor  weak  state,  and 
opened  things  to  my  understanding  in  a  way  to 
meet  my  capacity.  So  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  wait  upon  him  to  be  instructed  what  to  say, 
and  how  to  say,  and  when  to  say." 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  article  on  "  Tides  and  Their  Causes,"  in 
the  30th  number  of  "The  Friend,"  taken  from 
the  "Scientific  American,"  is  so  directly  opposed 
to  the  received  theory  of  this  subject,  that  it  seems 
to  require  some  notice,  lest  the  views  there  held 
forth  should  lead  any  to  adopt  the  same  unphilo- 
sophical  ideas. 

Centuries  before  Newton  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  his  wonderful  theory  of  gravitation,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  moon  was  the  principal  agent  in 
producing  the  tides.  It  was  observed  that  the 
time  of  high  or  low  tides  at  any  given  place,  was 
always  dependent  on  the  position  of  the  moon  ; 
and  when  the  theory  of  attraction  of  gravitation 
was  advanced  and  became  known  and  understood, 
all  was  clear  as  to  the  cause  of  the  tides;  and  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  ever  undertook  to  deny 
the  agency  of  the  moon  in  producing  them,  till 
the  present  instance. 

In  the  article  referred  to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  an 
anomaly  of  force"  that  the  attraction  of  the  moon 
should  produce  high  tides  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
ocean  at  one  and  the  same  time.  That  it  does  so 
however,  is  strictly  true,  and  the  explanation  is 
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so  simple  and  generally  understood,  that  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  repeat  it.  All  can  readily 
understand  how  the  attractive  force  of  the  moon, 
acting  on  the  mobile  waters  of  the  ocean,  produces 
a  high  tide  upon  that  side  which  is  turned  towards 
the  moon.  On  the  opposite  side,  however,  there 
are  two  distinct  causes  tending  to  produce  another 
high  tide  at  the  same  time.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  and  moon  around  their  common 
centre  of  gravity,  (which  point  is  about  800  miles 
beneath  the  earth's  surface,  on  the  side  next  the 
moon,  and  not  at  the  earth's  centre.)  The  cen- 
trifugal force  thus  produced  tends  to  throw  off  or 
raise  the  water  on  the  side  from  the  moon.  The 
other  cause  is  entirely  different,  but  produces  the 
same  result.  The  moon's  attraction  upon  the  solid 
portion  of  our  globe  exerts  all  its  influence  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  that  solid  portion,  which  is 
about  4000  miles  nearer  the  moon  than  the  water 
upon  the  far  side  of  the  earth  is;  and,  as  the  at- 
tractive force  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, it  is  much  greater  upon  the  solid  matter  of 
the  globe  than  upon  the  water  on  the  far  side, — 
hence  the  solid  portion  is  actually  drawn  away 
from  the  more  distant  fluid  parts,  and  the  effect 
is  to  increase  the  tide  wave  there.  When  the  sun 
and  moon  are  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  the 
sun  lends  his  aid  in  producing  the  tides,  which 
are  consequently  greater  at  such  times. 

There  are  no  tides  upon  our  great  lakes  and  in- 
land seas,  because  they  are  too  small  in  surface 
and  too  shallow  for  the  moon's  attractive  force  to 
have  much  effect,  though  accurate  measurements 
seem  to  indicate  a  rise  and  fall  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  some  of  the  largest.  The  Atlantic  ocean 
being  comparatively  narrow  from  east  to  west,  and 
the  Pacific  being  studded  with  numerous  islands 
and  shoals,  are  neither  of  them  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  a  true  tidal  wave  of  any  appreciable  magni- 
tude. It  is  in  the  great  Southern  ocean,  where 
the  influence  of  the  moon  and  sun  are  compara- 
tively unobstructed,  that  the  true  tidal  wave  takes 
its  origin,  and  flows  with  unceasing  regularity. 
Its  direction  follows  the  moon  from  east  to  west, 
and  as  it  passes  the  Capes  of  Good  Hope  and  Horn, 
it  naturally  takes  a  northern  course  through  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  progressing  at  the 
rate  of  about  1000  miles  per  hour;  hence  it  is 
some  time  ere  it  reaches  our  northern  latitudes, 
and  hence  the  "  lagging  behind"  of  the  wave. 

The  article  above  alluded  to  speaks  of  "  the 
water  of  the  great  Southern  ocean  rolling  round 
faster  than  the  solid  parts  of  our  planet,"  and 
likens  it  to  water  upon  a  grindstone.  It  is  plainly 
in  error.  Water  upon  a  grindstone  cannot  move 
faster  than  the  circumference  of  the  stone — unless 
force  can  create  itself ;  neither  can  the  water  of 
the  Southern  ocean  (as  a  mass)  move  faster  than 
the  solid  parts  of  our  planet.  Even  were  this 
possible,  its  striking  the  promontories  of  America 
and  Africa  from  the  westward  would  produce  a 
continuous  flow,  and  not  a  tidal  wave,  at  regular 
intervals  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hours.  The  real 
effect  of  the  earth's  centrifugal  force  is  to  heap  up 
the  waters  in  a  belt  about  the  equator,  and  not  to 
produce  a  wave  "  rolling  round  faster  than  the 
solid  parts  of  our  planet." 

There  is,  however,  a  great  current  in  the  South- 
ern ocean,  setting  to  the  eastward,  and  it  is  this 
that  mariners  take  advantage  of  when  doubling 
Cape  Horn  to  the  eastward.  A  current,  however, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  tidal  wave.  The 
former  is  local,  is  dependent  mainly  upon  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  of  different  parts  of  the 
ocean  for  its  existence,  and  is  water  actually 
moving  forward ;  the  true  tidal  wave  is  merely  a 
swell,  or  progressive  rising  of  the  water,  having 
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no  tendency  to  carry  floating  objects  forward  with 
it,  but  only  lifts  them  up  as  it  passes  beneath. 
Only  when  it  enters  the  shallow  waters  of  bays 
and  rivers  does  it  produce  a  real  progressive  mo- 
tion, whioh  is  vastly  slower  than  the  advance  of 
the  tidal  wave. 

The  theory  of  attraction  of  gravitation  as  now 
understood,  is  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  laws 
which  govern  the  motions  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  hold  them  in  their  respective  orbits. 
It  is  simple,  beautiful  and  comprehensive,  and 
will  require  for  its  overthrow  arguments  of  greater 
strength  and  accuracy  than  those  in  the  article 
alluded  to.  It  would  require  more  space  than  I 
feel  warranted  in  taking,  to  show  that  this  one 
property  of  gravitation,  once  implanted  by  the 
Creator  upon  nebulous  matter,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  heavenly  bodies  not  only  their 
present  shapes  but  also  all  their  motions. 

A. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  near  approach  of  our  Yearly  Assembly, 
again  recalls  the  necessity  of  providing  some 
means  of  thoroughly  ventilating  our  meeting-house 
on  Arch  street ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  hundreds  of 
my  fellow  sufferers  who  annually,  in  impaired 
health  and  oppressive  languor,  pay  the  penalty  of 
passing  the  greater  part  of  a  week  in  a  noisome 
and  vitiated  atmosphere ;  I  earnestly  recommend 
the  subject  to  the  immediate  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  house. 

We  are  careful  to  teach  our  children  the  con- 
stituents of  the  air  we  breathe ;  and  that  on  its 
purity,  that  of  the  vital  fluid  mainly  depends — 
that  when  air  has  passed  through  the  lungs,  it 
will  no  longer  support  life ;  and  that  every  pair  of 
human  lungs,  totally  destroy  so  many  gallons  of 
the  purest  air  in  a  minute — and  by  way  of  illus- 
trating this  teaching,  we  take  them  into  rooms  in 
which  hundreds  of  these  lungs  are  at  work,  and 
where  every  aperture  through  which  fresh  air 
might  enter,  or  the  foul  poisoned  breath  might 
escape,  is  carefully  closed.  "  My  brethren  these 
things  ought  not  so  to  be" — but  a  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient. 

[This  would  have  been  more  properly  addressed 
to  those  having  the  care  of  the  meeting- house.] 

Editor. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  235.) 

Some  remarks  near  the  conclusion  of  the  an- 
nexed letter,  show  how  humble  a  view  the  writer 
took  of  herself  in  respect  to  any  attainment  made  in 
the  narrow  way  of  holiness  as  a  faithful,  cross- 
bearing  follower  of  a  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 
They,  with  the  whole  epistle,  are  inserted  in  the 
hope  that  the  tribulated  reader — some  lowly,  dis- 
trustful, faith-tried  ones  who  shall  peruse  it,  may 
be  encouraged  to  let  patience  have  its  perfect 
work  under  the  Lord's  refining  hand,  whatever 
self-abasement  be  meted;  or  however  much  they 
may  seem  to  themselves  to  walk  in  darkness  and 
to  have  no  light.  Though  in  their  humiliation, 
the  judgment  may  be  taken  away,  so  that  such 
hardly  dare  hope  they  are  of  the  Redeemer's 
chosen  people  because  so  chastened  and  afflicted  ; 
yet  He  who  remains  to  be  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  can,  in  His  own  good  time,  proclaim  even 
to  the  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave  clothes, 
"  Lazarus  come  forth,"  no  less  to  their  own  hum- 
ble admiration,  than  that  of  others. 

"  10th  mo.  12th,  1838.  Although  laboring  un- 
der the  burden  of  almost  insupportable  weakness, 
I  nevertheless  feel  willing  and  even  glad  thus 
again  to  commune  with  thee,  and  to  evidence  that 


whether  suffering  or  rejoicing,  my  feelings  f| 
in  their  wonted  channel  towards  my  much-lo  | 
friend.    I  agree  with  thee  in  the  sentiment  tl 
sympathetic  friendship  is  one  of  the  most  soothf 
and  delightful  boons  this  world  can  offer  us;  I 
most  true  it  is,  the  heart  cannot  at  all  times  tl 
to  it  as  a  source  of  relief,  or  even  of  pleasi 
Were  it  a  fountain  always  open  to  drink  at,  woi 
there  not  be  a  danger  of  our  seeking  it  as  I 
chief  resource,  and  thereby  forgetting  the  pri 
source  from  whence  all  our  comforts  flow. 
Penn  remarks,  'The  way  to  keep  our  enjoymeli 
is  to  resign  them;'  but  adds,  the  kindness 
Providence  will  restore  them  with  '  more  lovei 
blessings  than  before.'    I  have  no  doubt  the  no 
refined  attachments  must  undergo  the  puiify 
process  :  they  too  must  be  offered  in  sacrifice 
a  part  of  the  whole  burnt  offering  required  at  '■ 
hands;  and  oh!  how  gladly  should  we  bend| 
the  stroke  of  chastisement,  that  if  fully  submit 
to,  works  for  us  all  our  need ;  and  if  in  its  opt 
tions,  it  casts  so  deep  a  veil  over  everything  I 
had  formerly  delighted  in,  as  to  make  us  ij 
indeed  this  world  had  not  one  object  to  afford 
a  ray  of  comfort,  it  is  still  all  well.    He  who:, 
dealing  with  us,  '  wounds  but  to  heal ;'  and  if  S 
can  but  confide  in  His  mercy,  experience  but  I 
least  grain  of  faith  to  support  us  in  our  wildern 
path,  we  have  indeed  cause  humbly  to  coming 
orate  and  adore  that  Power  that  arrested  us  ! 
our  wandering  course,  held  out  a  hand  to  1 
rescue,  and  in  unmerited  mercy  opened  a  pi' 
for  us  into  the  regions  of  endless  day.    I  doi 
not,  my  dear  friend,  these  are  all  familiar  themi 
and  I  am  as  ready  to  believe  they  are  subjects 
which  thy  heart  turns  without  weariness,  beoa  I 
we  can  never  contemplate  them  too  much,  i 
too  often  remember  to  query  with  ourselves,  m 
we  owe  to  Him  who  has  done,  and  is  doing- 
much  for  us.    I  too  believe  thou  art  learning  1 
proving  lesson  of  seeking  thy  supplies  immedu 
ly  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain;  and  I  ea 
estly  desire  for  thee,  perfect  submission  to  a  lcl 
tarriance  in  the  furnace,  if  Infinite  Wisdom 
fit.    If  He  makes  us  completely  solitary,  and  ev 
strangers  to  ourselves,  'tis  because  it  is  best 
us  !  and  we  may  always  believe  the  ability ' 
perform  it  correspondent  to  the  labor  called  i 

If  He  withdraws  us  from  society,  and  seems 
allot  us  almost  solitude,  it  may  be  that  He  then 
draws  us  more  and  more  closely  to  Himself; 
tablisheth  us  more  firmly  on  the  immutable  fb' 
dation,  and  causes  us  to  feel  all  our  resour 
centre  more  in  His  unchangeable  sufficiency.  * 
*  *  We  may  be  refreshed  for  a  time,  even  exal 
to  sit  in  high  places,  and  to  'dip  our  feet  in  o 
but  the  clouds  must  return  again;  the  heart  m 
be  driven  to  its  daily  work,  and  to  realize  t 
however  we  may  be  animated  by  comforta 
hopes  and  promises,  and  strengthened  by  fell* 
labor  and  sympathy,  we  must  go  down  again  i 
again  into  suffering;  must  partake  of  bitter  ci 
that  we  drink  alone;  and  must  constantly  tr 
to,  and  seek  to  that  alone  source  of  help,  whi 
can  only  effectually  aid  us.  Thou  remarks, 
note  thy  submission/  &c.  It  struck  me  painful 
for  if  I  or  my  letters  ever  indicate  it,  I  fear  tl 
speak  not  the  truth.  I  do  not  know  from  wl 
thou  gathers  it,  but  if  thou  finds  any  good  thi 
in  me,  I  fear  it  has  arisen  from  an  undue  or  1 
guarded  expression.  There  is  too,  too  little 
warrant  such  comfortable  hope. 

"I  hope  thou  hast  silenced  the  reasoner  w 
regard  to  those  calls  to  apprehended  duty  in  so 
articles  in  thy  dress.  I  fear  thou  hast  tempei 
some  of  these  sacrifices  by  a  little  of  thy  o 
prudence,  thereby  rendering  the  work  still  hard 
and  having  them  as  stumbling-blocks  in  thy  w 
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hast  no  business  now  with  these  cautionary 
tions,  'What  will  the  world  say?'  'Tis  not 
hou  art  answerable.  Simple  obedience  is 
ily  safe  path,  as  thou  very  well  knowest. 
t  then  all  from  thee,  and  suffer  not  thy 
io  be  disturbed  with  anxieties  nothing  worth 
ist:  bear  with  me  in  this.  I  write  not  as 
ng  better  than  thyself." 
i  following  memorandum  at  one  of  the  mile- 
of  life,  points  to  an  earnest  christian  solici- 
which  all  ought  to  realize  and  increasingly 
s  the  receding  years  of  this  very  uncertain 
nage  bring  nearer  the  accountable  steward- 
it  the  end  of  the  race.  How  careful  too 
I  we  be  to  put  our  whole  trust  in  the  ever- 
it  Helper  of  His  people — the  Father  of 
es  and  God  of  all  comfort.  And  instead  of 
g  upon  any  thing  as  of  ourselves,  who  are 
ig,  give  much  heed  to  a  ruling  precept  of 
saltnist :  "  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before 
&c;  and  then  diligently  labor  that  obedience 
;eep  pace  with  the  knowledge  of  His  will, 
s  our  ever  sure  Friend  and  Guide  into  all 

Oth  mo.  15th,  1838.  Twenty-nine  years  old 
'.  The  events  of  twenty-nine  years  recorded 
ness  for  or  against  me.  The  days  of  the  years 
j  pilgrimage  are  few  and  full  of  trouble.  A 
my  own  experience  will  attest.  Conflicting 
s,  hopes,  and  fears,  have  varied  many  of  the 

I  have  numbered,  though  goodness  and 
f,  an  unmerited  favor,  have  thus  far  followed 

For  the  few  or  the  many  that  may  be  in 
m  allotted  me,  I  have  only  the  one  hope, 
obedience  may  keep  pace  with  knowledge, 
■  believing  if  that  is  the  case,  the  end  of  my 
snce  will  be  answered,  and  the  hope  of  eter- 
lecured." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"  The  Presbyterian"  of  the  21st  inst.,  there 
'  Letter  from  Eastern  Ohio,"  in  which  an 
jfroous  author  says  :  "  The  village  [Freeport, 
ison  county,]  is  an  old  one,  in  the  midst  of 
i,  rich,  agricultural  community,  inhabited  for 
ast  three  generations  with  that  (in  many  re- 
s)  truly  excellent  class  of  citizens,  called 
ids  or  Quakers.  Whatever  claim  these  peo- 
iay  have  had  to  the  name  and  character  of 
ids,  they  were  far  from  being  friends  of  the 
!,  of  the  sacraments,  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
sr,  of  prayer,  and  the  holy  Sabbath  day,  of 
ons,  or  of  church  evangelization  in  auy  or- 
)X  sense  whatever.  This  is  ail  true  of  them 
people,  from  their  rise  to  this  day,  but  espe- 
'  so  of  them  since  the  division  into  two  con- 
ng  factions.  Sad  to  say,  that  strong  as  the 
is  of  the  more  worthy  of  them  are  to  morality 
respectability,  yet  infidelity,  in  its  most  sub- 
'rm,  has  enwrapped  itself  about  them,  (espe- 
!  those  of  the  "  hickory"  or  Hicksite  class,) 
mpletely  as  the  enibalmer's  bands  incase  the 
!  of  the  dead  !  So  palpable  is  this  state  of 
;8  to  the  eye  of  all  who  are  not  wilfully  blind, 
many,  in  communities  where  Quakerism  has 
ne  effete,  are  beginning  to  turn  from  it  as  a 
m  resting  on  the  sand,  that  can  afford  no 
'ity  to  the  troubled  soul  in  the  times  of  its 
ble  conflicts  with  sin  and  death,  and  are  anx- 
y  asking  <  for  the  better  way.'  " 
le  italicising  is  our  own. 
e  notice  this  untrue  statement,  (untrue  so  far 
riends  are  concerned,)  because  we  are  sur- 


prised the  respected  journal  in  which  it  appeared, 
should  have  allowed  such  a  charge  against  our 
religious  Society,  to  be  disseminated  through  its 
columns.  If  those  originating  it  and  those  pub- 
lishing it  to  the  world  did  not  know  differently, 
it  is  their  own  fault,  for  the  official  declarations 
of  faith  put  forth  by  the  Society,  and  the  doctrinal 
works  of  its  members  approved  by  it,  "  from  their 
rise  to  the  present  day,"  are  of  easy  access  to  all. 

As  to  their  not  being  friends  to  the  Bible,  their 
whole  course  proves  the  contrary.  They  have  al- 
ways encouraged  the  spread  and  diligent  perusal 
of  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  and  in  our 
own  State,  when  but  an  infant  colony,  Friends 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  sufficient  funds 
to  print  a  large  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
first  printed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  had  it  widely 
spread  among  the  inhabitants.  The  Discipline  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  which  is  published 
for  the  use  of  any  who  choose  to  consult  it,  con- 
tains the  following  : 

"We  tenderly  and  earnestly  advise  and  exhort 
all  parents  and  heads  of  families,  that  they  endea- 
vour to  instruct  their  children  and  families  in  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  that 
they  excite  them  to  the  diligent  reading  of  those 
excellent  writings,  which  plainly  set  forth  the 
miraculous  conception,  birth,  holy  life,  wonderful 
works,  blessed  example,  meritorious  death,  and 
glorious  resurrection,  ascension  and  mediation,  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  to  educate 
their  children  in  the  belief  of  the  inward  mani- 
festation and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their 
own  minds,  that  they  may  reap  the  benefit  and 
advantage  thereof,  for  their  own  peace  and  ever- 
lasting happiness  ;  which  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  all  other  considerations. — 1732. 

"  We  have  always  believed  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  written  by  Divine  inspiration ; 
that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  :  for,  as 
holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  they  are  therefore  profitable  foi 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 
But  as  we  freely  acknowledge,  that  their  authority 
doth  not  depend  upon  the  approbation  of  any 
church  or  assembly,  so  neither  can  we  subject 
them  to  the  fallen  corrupt  reason  of  nan.  As  a 
true  understanding  of  the  Divine  will,  and  mean- 
ing of  Holy  Scripture,  cannot  be  discerned  by 
the  natural,  but  only  by  the  spiritual  man,  it  is 
therefore  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  they  are  read  with  great  instruction  and 
comfort.— 1828." 

As  to  "  sacraments,"  Friends  find  no  such  word 
or  thing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  they  truly  be- 
lieve in  Christ's  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  the  Lord's  supper,  whereat  the  soul  feeds  spi- 
ritually On  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  both 
of  these  they  consider  essential  to  salvation.  They 
believe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  typefied  Christ,  the 
true  and  only  rest  of  the  believer,  that  it  was  ful 
filled  in  Him  and  abrogated,  and  as  they  nowhere 
find  in  the  New  Testament  that  either  He  or  his 
apostles  commanded  any  other  day  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Sabbath,  or  to  be  called  or  observed 
as  the  Sabbath,  Friends  do  not  give  that  name  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  believe  there  is  any 
more  holiness  in  it  than  in  any  other  day  ;  never- 
theless they  unite  with  all  other  christians  in 
abstaining  from  unnecessary  bodily  labour  on  that 
day,  and  in  setting  it  apart  for  the  performance  of 
public  worship  to  the  Almighty. 

The  assertion  that  Friends  are  not  friends  to 
u  missions,  or  of  church  evangelization,  in  any 


orthodox  sense  whatever,"  shows  bow  inexcusably 
ignorant  the  writer  is  of  their  principles  and  prac- 
tices. From  their  rise,  their  ministers  have  been 
engaged,  more  or  less,  in  such  missions  and  evan- 
gelization as  they  believed  the  Head  of  the  Church 
immediately  called  them  to  ;  it  being  the  belief 
of  the  Society,  that  He  alone  has  the  right  to 
select  those  on  whom  He  will  bestow  a  gift  for 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  to  determine  where 
and  when  they  shall  exercise  that  gift.  And  this 
is  the  only  ministry  which  they  believe  will  bring 
souls  to  Christ,  or  edify  the  church. 

When  such  a  serious  charge  is  made  against  a 
religious  Society,  as  that  "  infidelity,  in  its  most 
subtle  form  has  enwrapped  itself  about  them," 
there  should  be  some  explanation  in  what  that 
infidelity  consists,  and  how  it  is  manifested,  in 
order  that  the  charge  may  be  met.  In  the  present 
case,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  the  charge  is  untrue, 
and  to  make  the  following  quotation  from  the  Dis- 
cipline, to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

"If  any  belonging  to  our  Society  shall  blas- 
pheme, or  speak  profanely  of  Almighty  God, 
Christ  Jesus,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  shall  deny 
the  divinity,  mediation  or  atonement  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  immediate  revela- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  authenticity  and 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  or 
print,  publish,  or  spread  any  work  tending  to  lay 
waste  a  belief  in  these  important  Christian  prin- 
ciples: as  it  is  manifest  they  are  not  one  in  faith 
with  us,  the  Monthly  Meeting  where  the  party 
belongs,  should  extend  due  care  for  the  convince- 
ment  of  his  or  her  understanding  and  right  resto- 
ration;  but  if  this  be  without  effect,  it  should 
issue  a  testimony  against  them. — 1806,  1834." 

To  say  that  "  Quakerism"  "  can  afford  no  secu- 
rity to  the  troubled  soul  in  the  times  of  its  terrible 
conflicts  with  sin  and  death,"  is  to  deny  that 
Christianity,  stripped  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
imposed  by  the  will  and  wisdom  of  man,  is  inef- 
fectual for  salvation.  There  has  been  in  every 
generation  since  their  rise,  and  there  is  now,  "a 
cloud  of  witnesses"  among  Friends,  that  "  the 
grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation,"  has 
taught  and  enabled  them  to  deny  ungodliness  and 
the  world's  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously 
and  godly  in  this  present  world ;  while  the  tri- 
umphant deaths  of  thousands  who  have  departed 
in  their  faith,  have  clearly  evinced  that  they  had 
not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  "  Hicksites"  separated  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  forty  years  ago,  and  the  latter  is  in  no 
wise  accountable  for  the  opinions  held  by  them. 
But  if  the  views  which  we  understand  to  be  in- 
culcated in  "  The  Presbyterian"  were  true,  that 
a  certain  portion  of  mankind  is  foreordained  to  be 
saved,  and  Christ  having  made  atonement  for  their 
sins,  they  are  sure  of  salvation  ;  while  another 
portion  cannot  obtain  an  interest  in  that  atone 
ment  and  must  therefore  be  lost,  and  this  alto- 
gether irrespective  of  anything  but  sovereign  elec- 
tion and  reprobation,  we  see  not  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  this  correspondent's  converts  leaving 
"  Hicksism"  and  embracing  Presbyterianism. 
The  final  event  must  be  the  same  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  one  Society  or  the  other;  whether 
"  infidel"  or  "  orthodox"  the  decree  cannot  be 
changed  or  escaped. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Fokeign. — London  dispatches  say  that  the  advices 
from  the  Abyssinian  expedition  continue  favorable.  On 
the  25th  ult.,  General  Napier  and  bis  forces  were  twenty 
miles  north  of  Autale.  The  people  and  chiefs  of  the 
Tigre  district  were  friendly  and  disposed  to  furnish  sup- 
plies to  the  British  troops.  On  the  20th  the  state  of  the 
laws  in  regard  to  the  allegiance  of  British  subjects,  was 
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under  discussion  in  Parliament.  Lord  Stanley  was  one 
of  the  speakers.  He  admitted  that  the  dogma  of  natural 
allegiance  was  now  obsolete.  The  English  government 
had  already  made  advances  for  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  and  he  declared  they  were  willing  to 
meet  the  government  of  the  United  States  half  way.  He 
stated  that  the  Foreign  office  was  now  in  communica- 
tion with  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
subject.  There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
adjustment,  but  they  were  not  regarded  as  insuperable. 
The  debate  on  Irish  grievances  did  not  seem  likely  to 
lead  to  any  immediate  results.  Disraeli  admitted  that 
the  state  of  the  Irish  Church  establishment  was  unsatis- 
factory, but  why  should  they  unsettle  a  system  which 
had  been  in  operation  for  three  hundred  years,  under  the 
influence  of  a  panic?  Fenian  outrages  should  prompt 
no  measures  and  hasten  no  policy.  The  members  of  the 
House,  he  hoped,  were  not  alarmed  by  the  speeches  of 
men  who,  when  in  power,  did  nothing  but  make 
speeches,  some  for  Ireland,  and  some  for  the  Irish 
church.  He  concluded  by  assuriug  the  House  that  the 
Ministry  were  disposed  to  consider  all  the  questions 
which  had  arisen  in  regard  to  Ireland,  and  all  they 
asked  for  was  time. 

The  Council  of  the  North  German  Confederation  has 
approved  the  treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  United 
States  concerning  the  rights  of  naturalized  American 
citizens. 

A  Vienna  dispatch  states,  that  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Reichstrath  has  rejected  the  motion  made  by  the  cleri- 
cal party  to  defer  action  upon  the  civil  marriage  bill 
until  a  change  is  made  in  the  Concordat.  This  decision, 
which  is  regarded  as  practically  annulling  the  Concor- 
dat, caused  great  rejoicing  among  the  people,  and  the 
following  night  the  city  was  generally  illuminated. 

In  Paris  a  new  pamphlet,  seeking  to  establish  the 
claims  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  to  popular  origin,  has 
been  made  public.  The  Emperor's  authorship  of  the 
work  is  authoritatively  denied.  The  Corps  Legislatif 
has  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  law  on  public  meet- 
ings, which  allows  political  meetings  to  be  held  for  the 
election  of  members  for  General  Councils.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Papal  government  has  rejected  the  advice  of 
the  emperor  for  the  pacification  of  Italy. 

On  the  18th  the  peace  envoys  from  Peru  and  Chili, 
were  hourly  expected  at  Cadiz. 

The  latest  advices  from  Japan  state  that  quiet  had 
been  restored  in  the  country.  The  rebellion  against  the 
Tycoon  had  been  effectually  suppressed,  and  there  was 
reason  to  hope  a  strong  government  would  be  estab- 
lished. 

An  Imperial  ukase  has  been  issued  at  St.  Petersburg, 
removing  all  distinctions  between  Poland  and  the  other 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  completing  the  absorption 
of  Poland  into  Russia. 

On  the  23d  inst.,  Gladstone  introduced  resolutions 
into  the  House  of  Commons  on  Church  reform  in  Ire- 
land. The  leading  idea  of  them  is  the  total  extinction 
of  the  present  Irish  Church  as  an  established  institution. 
Disraeli  said  that  the  government  would  be  ready  to 
meet  the  question  at  a  future  day,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  debate  on  the  subject  should  commence  on  the  30th 
of  Fifth  month. 

London. — Consols,  93  J.  U.  S.  5-20's,  72.  Liverpool. 
— Uplands  cotton,  lOjrf. ;  Orleans,  lOjjd.  Breadstuff's 
and  provisions  quiet  and  unchanged. 

United  States. —  Congress. — The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  passed  a  bill  continuing  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau.  The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Peace  Commission  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Nava- 
joes,  and  appropriating  $150,000  for  their  removal.  The 
Senate  has  also  passed  the  House  bill  exempting  manu- 
factures from  internal  tax,  with  some  amendments. 
The  House  Reconstruction  Committee  has  reported  a 
bill  to  admit  Alabama  to  representation  in  Congress. 
A  portion  of  the  time  in  both  Houses  has  been  con- 
sumed with  matters  relating  to  the  impeachment  of  the 
President. 

Pennsylvania  Railroads. — According  to  the  report  of 
the  Auditor  General,  there  are  now  3187  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  State,  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $300,- 
338,500.  The  aggregate  receipts  of  the  roads  in  1867 
were  $70,205,868,  and  the  aggregate  expenses  $32,432,- 
257.  During  the  year  303  persons  were  killed  on  the 
roads,  and  415  injured.  Number  of  passengers  con- 
veyed over  the  roids  19,232,103  ;  locomotive  engines  on 
all  the  roads,  1958. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  232. 

Miscellaneous. — On  the  20th  and  21st,  a  snow  storm 
of  unu3ual  violence  prevailed  over  New  England  and 
the  middle  States.  In  many  places  the  snow  fell  an 
average  depth  of  about  12  inches,  and  beiDg  much  drift- 
ed, caused  a  temporary  cessation  of  travel  on  various 
railroads. 


The  Constitutional  Conventions  in  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  having  completed  their  labors,  ad- 
journed on  the  17th  inst. 

Partial  returns  of  the  election  in  Arkansas,  show  that 
the  new  constitution  has  probably  been  defeated.  The 
whites  have  voted  almost  unanimously  against  it,  and 
there  has  been  a  large  falling  off  in  the  colored  vote. 

A  company  is  organizing  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  Marine  and  San  Francisco 
counties  by  a  suspension  bridge  across  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor. 

The  total  paper  circulation  of  the  United  States  is 
stated  to  be  about  $686,000,000,  viz.,  National  Bank 
notes,  $300,000,000;  "greenbacks"  $356,000,000,  and 
fractional  currency,  $30,000,000.  There  is  now  over 
$100,000,000  of  gold  in  the  Treasury. 

The  amount  of  national  bank  notes  in  actual  circula- 
tion on  the  10th  inst.,  was  $299,693,560,  of  the  follow- 
ing denominations:  one  dollar  notes  $8,431,254;  twos, 
$5,448,050  ;  fives,  $112,969,583;  tens,  $77,730,723; 
twenties,  43,673,325  ;  fifties,  $16,977,595  ;  one  hundreds, 
$25,299,700;  five  hundreds,  $5,944,501  ;  thousands, 
$3,019,000. 

Violent  earthquakes  visited  Porto  Rico  again  on  the 
10th  and  17th  instants.  Buildings  were  badly  damaged, 
ships  in  the  harbor  were  carried  ashore,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  thrown  into  a  great  panic.  A  slight  shock 
was  felt  at  St.  Thomas  on  the  16th  inst. 

Trial  of  the  President. — On  the  23d  inst.,  according  to 
the  order  previously  taken,  the  United  States  Senate 
again  organized  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment.  The  im- 
peachment managers  and  the  counsel  of  the  President, 
appeared  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  latter  presented 
and  read  a  long  answer  to  the  charges  contained  in  the 
articles  of  impeachment.  The  President  denied  the 
truth  of  the  several  charges  made  against  him,  and  espe- 
cially that  his  action  in  reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  constituted  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office  within 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  President's  counsel  then  applied 
for  thirty  days  more  for  the  preparation  of  the  defence, 
which  was  rejected  by  ayes  11  ;  noes  41.  The  managers 
announced  that  they  would  put  in  their  replication  on 
the  next  day,  the  24th  inst.  Senator  Davis,  of  Kentucky, 
moved  that  as  the  Constitution  requires  the  Senate  to 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  and  cer- 
tain States  are  unrepresented,  the  trial  shall  be  con- 
tinued until  all  the  States  are  represented.  This  motion 
was  rejected,  only  two  Senators  voting  for  it. 

The  Markets,  #c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  23d  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  138|. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  llOjj ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  106|;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  100|.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.10 
a  $9.40;  shipping  Ohio,  $10.15  a  $10.50;  St.  Louis, 
extra,  $12  a  $14.50.  Amber  Pennsylvania  wheat,  $2.70; 
No.  2  Milwaukie,  $2.38.  Western  oats,  83  cts.  Rye, 
$1.80.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.25  a  $1.30.  Uplands 
cotton,  24J  a  25  cts. ;  Orleans,  25 J  a  26  cts.  Philadel- 
phia.— Cotton,  25  a  26  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  lOf  a  12  cts. 
Superfine  flour,  $7.75  a  $8.75  ;  extra,  family,  and  fancy 
brands,  $9  a  $15.  Southern  and  Penna.  red  wheat, 
$2.60  a  $2.70.  Rye,  $1.85.  Yellow  corn,  and  western 
mixed,  $1.17.  Oats,  80  a  85  cts.  Clover-seed,  $8  a 
$8.75.  Timothy,  $2.62  a  $2.75.  Flaxseed,  $3.  The 
arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove- 
yard  were  very  light  in  consequence  of  the  railroads 
being  obstructed  by  snow,  thus  detaining  the  western 
stock  trains.  Sales  of  about  400  head  at  10£  a  ll£  cts. 
per  lb.  gross  for  extra,  8a9J  cts.,  fair  to  good,  and 
common  6  a  7  cts.  Sheep  were  also  scarce,  about  3000 
sold  at  1%  a  8£  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Of  hogs  3500  sold  at 
$13  a  $14  per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore.— Prime  southern 
red  wheat,  $2.90.  White  corn,  $1.10  a  $1.11 ;  yellow, 
$1.13.  Oats,  83  a  85  cts.  Rye,  $1 .82  a  $1.90.  Chicago. 
—No.  1  wheat,  $2.02£.  No.  1,  corn,  85  a  86  cts.  Oats, 
58  a  60  cts.  St.  Louis  —White  wheat,  $2.85  a  $2.89. 
Prime  red,  $2.65  a  $2.73.  Oats,  71  a  75  cts.  Corn,  85 
a  89  cts.  Barley,  $2.75.  Rye,  $1.70  a  $1.73.  Cincin- 
nati.— No.  1  winter  wheat,  $2.45.  Corn,  in  ears,  86  cts. 
Rye,  $1.75.    Oats,  69  cts.    Barley,  $2.85. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Elizabeth  S.  Dean,  O.,  $1.25,  to  No.  52 
vol.  41 ;  from  A.  Cowgill,  Agt.,  Io.,  for  Thomas  Hoge 
and  Daniel  Green,  $2  each,  to  No.  27,  vol.  42. 

Received  from  members  of  Kennett  Preparative  Meet' 
ing,  per  William  House,  $50,  for  the  Freedmen. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  superint 
the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  held  in  Ph 
delphia  on  Sixth-day,  the  3d  of  next  month,  at  2  o'cl 

P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  10  a.  m.  :  l 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  at  11J  a.  m.,  of  the  ei 
day. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  examinatio: 
the  Schools,  commencing  on  Third-day  morning 
closing  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  of  the  same  week. 

Samuel  Moeeis,  , 

Philada.  3d  mo.  24th,  1868.  Cleri 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Commit 
conveyances  will  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadelf 
at  2.30  and  4.50  p.  m.,  on  Second-day,  the  30th  inst, 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Notice  to  Parents. 
Parents  and  others  who  may  wish  to  enter  pupils 
the  coming  Session,  are  requested  to  make  applica 
as  early  as  practicable  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Acting 
perintendent,  (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  \ 
Pa.,)  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Charles  J.  Allen,  No. 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 
In  consequence  of  the  sudden  decease  of  our 
valued  Friend;  Dubre  Knight,  who  has  for  many  yi 
acceptably  filled  the  station  of  Superintendent  of  W 
town  Boarding  School;  and  the  desire  of  the  Matroi 
be  released  at  the  end  of  the  present  session,  Friends 1 
wanted  for  the  stations  of  Superintendent  and  Matri 
Those  who  may  feel  themselves  religiously  draw  | 
engage  in  these  services  are  requested  to  make  e  | 
application  to  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz: 

Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St.,  PI , 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Hannah  A.  Warner,  do. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.,  Ph 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila.  j 
Samuel  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Phil! 
Philada.,  2d  month,  1868. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher  of; 
Boys'  School  under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  of 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Town 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 
Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Garde: 
David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted  a  Teacher  in  the  Girls'  Department- 
qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Natural  P 
sophy,  &c,  to  enter  on  her  duties  at  the  opening  o 
Summer  Session. 
Apply  to  either  of  the  undernamed. 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  No.  316  S.  Fourth  St.,  P 
Martha  D.  Allen,  No.  528  Pine  St.,  Phila, 
Susan  E.  Lippincott,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  sv  [ 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  C 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.    Friends  who  may  feel 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co., 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phil 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  on  Second-day,  4th  mo.  13th,  1868, 
at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  Committee-room  of  Arch  Street 
Meeting-house.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Secretary. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKFORD,  (TWENTY- THIRD  WARD,  PHILADBLP 

Physician  andSuperintendent,--JosHDAH.WoRT 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  n>; 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  1 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  SI 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Boa 

WILLI  AM  H?  PILeTpRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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Egypt. 

(Continued  from  page  234.) 

ng  back  to  a  still  earlier  date,  we  read  the 
of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (810-698  b.  c.) 
ing  (xxx.  3)  that  Judah  should  find  it  vain 
it  in  Egypt ;  and  this  was  exactly  fulfilled 
the  nation  sought  an  Egyptian  alliance 
t  the  king  of  Babylon.  At  nearly  the  same 
t  was  declared  by  the  prophet  (xx.  4)  that 
ssyrian  should  carry  away  "  the  Egyptians 
ers,  and  the  Ethiopians  captives,  young  and 
aked  and  barefoot and  although  we  read 
extended  conquests  of  Sargon,  the  Assyrian 
no  history  speaks  of  what  we  might  natur- 
tippose  must  have  taken  place — the  transfer 
itive  Egyptians  to  Nineveh.  Yet,  singularly 
h,  the  remains  of  Assyrian  architecture, 
y  and  glass-making,  as  well  as  other  arts 
belong  to  this  period,  attest  the  decidedly 
;ian  influence  which  prevailed  at  the  As- 
capital  (Smith's  History,  I.,  221),  and 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  Egyptian  captives, 
iah  also  foretold  wbat  he  did  not  live  to  see, 
ibjection  of  Egypt  (xix.  4)  to  'a  cruel  lord 
erce  king" — a  prophecy  fulfilled  either  in 
madnezzar  or  Cambyses,  or  in  both.  The 
lancy  of  priestly  rule,  of  which  history  speaks 
mection  with  priestly  kings,  is  also  specifi- 
leclared  (xix.  3.)    The  anarchy  and  confu- 
n  which  Egyptian  should  be  against  Egypt- 
flowed  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
sad  again  (Isa.  xix.  8—10),  "  The  fishers 
lall  mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  in 
ooks  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets 
the  waters  shall  languish ;  moreover,  they 
rork  in  fine  flax,  and  they  that  weave  net- 
shall  be  confounded.    And  they  shall  be 
l  in  the  purposes  (foundations)  thereof,  and 
at  make  sluices  and  ponds  for  fish."  In 
it  times  the  area  watered  by  the  Nile  was 
j  extended  by  a  complete  system  of  irriga- 
Only  second  in  importance  to  the  fertiliz- 
wer  of  the  river  was  the  abundance  of  its 
Smith's  Hist.,  I.,  76),  which  were  carefully 
ved  in  great  ponds  connected  with  the  river 
iduits ;  but  these  works  have  long  since 
to  decay,  and  the  prophecy  has  been  liter- 
ilfilled.    Nor  has  its  fulfillment  been  less 
in  the  comparative  disappearance,  except  in 
irshesof  the  Delta,  of  the  abundant vegeta- 
!  the  river — the  reeds  that  fringed  its  banks, 
e  lotus  and  other  beautiful  water-plants  that 
1  on  its  surface.    The  prophet  wrote  (Isa. 


xix.  5,  6),  "And  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the 
sea,  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up. 
And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  far  away,  and  the 
brooks  of  defence  shall  be  emptied  and  dried  up; 
the  reeds  and  flags  shall  wither.  The  paper-reeds 
by  the  brooks,  by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks,  and 
everything  sown  by  the  brooks  shall  wither,  be 
driven  away  and  be  no  more."  The  paper-reeds, 
the  famous  papyrus  especially,  which  served  the 
old  inhabitants  for  innumerable  uses,  especially 
boat-building,  and  had  furnished  the  principal 
materials  for  literary  records  employed  by  the 
priestly  scribes,  and  especially  under  the  Ptole- 
mies, has  become  almost,  if  not  quite,  extinct. 
The  land  once  abounded  with  gardens  or  orchards 
and  vineyards,  and  we  still  see  on  the  monuments 
all  the  processes  of  gathering  the  fruits  and  mak- 
ing the  wine.  "The  cucumbers,  melons,  leeks, 
onions  and  garlic,"  for  which  the  Israelites  longed, 
indicate  the  exuberant  fertility  of  Egypt  in  an- 
cient times. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  this  fertility,  at 
least,  would  have  continued — that,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  great  lines  of  trafiic  between  the 
East  and  West,  and  fitted  to  become  what  it  was 
afterward,  the  granary  of  Home,  the  country  in 
which  the  sagacity  of  Alexander  located  the  des- 
tined capital  (Alexandria)  of  his  great  empire 
could  not  fail  to  invite  industry  enough  to  keep 
it  from  being  left  uncultivated  and  neglected. 
But  this  was  not  the  case,  and  whether  the  con- 
dition of  things  foretold  by  the  prophets  was  re- 
alized in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  or  not,  it 
has  been  since. 

The  fate  of  Egypt's  idols  and  images  was  fore- 
told by  Ezekiel  (xxx.  13.)  The  traveller  to-day 
has  only  to  copy  the  prophetic  record.  The  idols 
are  destroyed.  The  images  have  ceased  out  of 
Noph  (Memphis.)  Pathros,  or  Upper  Egypt,  has 
been  made  desolate.  "  Fire  has  been  set  in  Zoan, 
and  (this)  one  of  the  principal  capitals  or  royal 
abodes  of  the  Pharaohs  is  now  the  habitation  of 
fishermen,  the  resort  of  wild  beasts,  and  infested 
with  reptiles  and  malignant  fevers."  Judgments 
have  been  executed  in  No  (Thebes),  and  the  mul- 
titude of  it  has  been  cut  off.  Sin  (Pelusium)  has 
seen  great  distress,  and  the  pomp  of  the  strength 
of  Tahpanhes  has  ceased,  while  over  the  stones 
which  Jeremiah  once  planted  there  (Jer.  xliii.  10) 
Nebuchadnezzar  did  set  up  his  throne. 

The  destruction  of  Egypt  did  come  out  of  the 
north  (Jer.  xlvi.  20),  by  the  hands  both  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Cambyses.  And  yet  the  desola- 
tion was  not  to  be  like  that  of  Tyre,  or  Assyria 
and  Babylon.  It  was  to  lie  waste  (Ezek.  xxix. 
11)  "  forty  years."  Then  its  inhabitants  were  to 
be  regathered  (Ezek.  xxix.  13),  and  it  was  to  be 
inhabited  (Jer.  xlvi.  26),  "as  in  the  days  of  old." 
Still  we  read  that  it  was  to  be  "  a  base  kingdom." 
"It  shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms  :  neither  shall 
it  exalt  itself  any  more  above  the  nations."  It 
should  "no  more  rule  over  the  nations."  (Ezek. 
xxix.  15.) 

All  this  has  been  remarkably  and  exactly  ful- 
filled. Volney  says,  that  for  twenty-three  centuries 
Egypt  "has  seen  her  fertile  fields  successively  a 
prey  to  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Ro- 


mans, the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  the  Georgians,  and 
at  length  to  the  race  of  Tartars  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Ottoman  Turks."  "Wherever  the 
cultivator  enjoys  not  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  he 
works  only  by  constraint,  and  agriculture  lan- 
guishes. Wherever  there  is  no  security  in  pro- 
perty, there  can  be  no  industry  to  procure  it,  and 
the  arts  must  remain  in  their  infancy.  Wherever 
knowledge  has  no  object,  men  will  do  nothing  to 
acquire  it,  and  their  minds  will  continue  in  a 
state  of  barbarism.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
Egypt."  He  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  extortion, 
degradation  and  misery,  and  adds  :  "  This  is  a  just 
picture  of  all  the  villages,  and  equally  resembles 
the  towns.  At  Cairo  itself,  the  stranger  on  his 
arrival  is  struck  with  the  universal  appearance  of 
wretchedness  and  misery.  The  crowds  which 
throng  the  streets  present  to  his  sight  nothing  but 
hideous  rags  and  disgusting  nudities.  Everything 
he  sees  or  hears  reminds  him  he  is  in  the  coun- 
try of  slavery  and  tyranny.  Nothing  is  talked  of 
but  intestine  troubles,  the  public  misery,  pecu- 
niary extortions,  bastinados  and  murders.  There 
is  no  security  for  life  or  property.  The  blood  of 
man  is  shed  like  that  of  the  vilest  animals.  Justice 
herself  puts  to  death  without  formality."  Well 
might  he  exclaim,  "  How  are  we  astonished  when 
we  behold  the  present  barbarism  and  ignorance 
of  the  Copis,  d-escanded  from  the  profound  genius 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  brilliant  intelligence  of 
the  Greeks  !"  The  French  infidel  perhaps  did 
not  know  that  it  had  been  all  foretold  long  before. 

Gibbon,  scarcely  less  skeptical  than  Volney,  has 
borne  testimony  almost  equally  significant:  "A 
more  unjust  and  absurd  constitution  cannot  be 
devised  than  that  which  condemns  the  natives  of 
a  country  to  perpetual  servitude,  under  the  arbi- 
trary dominion  of  strangers  and  slaves.  Yet,  such 
has  been  the  state  of  Egypt  above  five  hundred 
years.  The  most  illustrious  Sultans  of  the  Baha- 
rate  and  Berzite  dynasties  were  themselves  pro- 
moted from  the  Tartar  and  Circassian  bands;  and 
the  four-and-twenty  beys,  or  military  chiefs,  have 
ever  been  succeeded,  not  by  their  sons,  but  by 
their  servants."  How  exact  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  that  Egypt  should  be  the  basest  of  the 
kingdoms,  and  that  it  should  never  be  possessed 
of  a  native  prince  !  Where,  in  the  history  of  any 
other  kingdom  or  nation,  shall  we  find  a  parallel 
for  this  ?  And  how  remarkable  is  it  that  the  fact 
should  thousands  of  years  ago  have  been  precisely 
foretold  that  a  nation  that  had  for  ages  held  the 
foremost  position  among  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  had  subjected  them  to  her  sway,  should 
no  more  have  a  prince  of  her  land ! 

We  may  imagine  ourselves  sitting  down  to  read 
the  prophecy  upon  some  ruined  fragment  of  the 
colossal  monuments  of  ancient  Thebes.  All  around 
us  is  magnificent  desolation.  "No  written  ac- 
count," says  Stanley,  "  has  given  me  an  adequate 
impression  of  the  effect,  past  and  present,  of  the 
colossal  figures  of  the  kings.  What  spires  are  to 
a  modern  city — what  tho  towers  of  a  cathedral  are 
to  its  nave  and  choir — that  the  statues  of  the 
Pharaohs  were  to  the  streets  and  temples  of 
Thebes.  One  was  the  granite  statue  of  Rameses 
himself.    By  some  extraordinary  catastrophe  it 
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has  been  thrown  down,  and  the  Arabs  have 
scooped  their  mill-stones  out  of  his  face,  but  you 
can  still  find  what  he  was — the  largest  statue  in 
the  world.  Nothing  which  now  exists  in  the 
world  can  give  any  notion  of  what  the  effect  must 
have  been  when  he  was  erect.  Nero  towering 
above  the  Colosseum  may  have  been  something 
like  it,  but  he  was  of  bronze  and  Rameses  was  of 
solid  granite.  Nero  was  standing  without  any 
object ;  Rameses  was  resting  in  awful  majesty  after 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  then  known 
world."  But  with  kindred  astonishment  the 
traveller  surveys  the  majestic  temples  of  Karnak 
and  Luxor,  with  their  pillars,  columns  and  obe- 
lisks, some  of  them  still  erect,  others  prostrate 
and  never  again  to  be  reared ;  or  turns  his  eye  to 
the  western  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile, 
and  reflects  upon  the  rock-hewn  tombs,  which  are 
really  gorgeous  palaces,  in  which  the  dust  of  the 
rich  and  great  was  destined  to  repose,  and  in  which 
the  art  of  man  for  thousands  of  years  has  clothed 
the  repulsiveness  of  the  sepulchre  with  the  pomp 
of  royal  splendor.  And  yet,  in  the  words  of  a 
more  recent  traveller,  Thebes,  with  all  its  marvel- 
ous and  gigantic  remains  of  ancient  art,  "  lies  to- 
day a  nest  of  Arab  hovels,  and  crumbling  columns 
and  drifting  sands." 

This  is  scarcely  an  exaggerated  sample  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Its  glory  has 
departed.  The  first  and  oldest  of  the  great  king 
doms  of  the  world,  it  still  exists  as  a  base  king- 
dom, and  subject  to  a  foreign  and  despotic  dynasty. 
The  tourist  that  passes  through  it  inevitably  makes 
his  journal  a  record  of  prophecy. 

For  "The  Friend." 

[The  following,  which  we  take  from  one  of  the 
Denominational  Journals,  shows  how  surely  those 
who  are  scholars  in  Christ's  school  are  taught  the 
same  lessons.  The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  necessity  of 
baptism  with  that  Spirit,  to  cleanse  the  soul  and 
prepare  for  every  good  word  or  work,  which  Friends 
have  so  much  insisted  on,  is  as  true  now  as  when 
the  Saviour  of  men  first  proclaimed  it.  It  is  a 
self-crucifying  doctrine,  and  men  hate  it  because 
it  makes  it  absolutely  needful  that  all  their  deeds 
should  be  brought  to  the  light,  and  everything  that 
is  not  wrought  in  God  be  abstained  from  and  re- 
jected. Very  many  among  our  members  appear 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  practical  application  of 
this  doctrine,  and  consequently  are  striving  to  sub- 
stitute outside  performance  to  attain  to  that  which 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  alone 
can  produce.  Never  was  it  more  important  that 
the  Society  of  Friends  should  hold  fast  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  without  wavering,  and  ex- 
emplify it  in  their  lives  and  conversation,  than 
now.  Thus  they  would  become  as  lights  in  the 
world,  and  others  would  be  drawn  by  their  exam- 
ple to  forsake  the  beggarly  elements  and  seek  for 
enduring  substance.] 

BAPTISM  OF  THE  TIOLY  GHOST. 

The  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  "  The  Anoint- 
ing" as  it  is  called  by  the  Apostle  John,  (1  John 
ii-  20,  27,)  is  the  crowning  blessing  of  the  Gospel 
Dispensation,  compared  with  which  every  other 
baptism  and  every  ritual  observance  sinks  into 
comparative  insignificance.  Yea,  were  all  chris- 
tians under  the  pervading  and  abiding  influence 
of  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  much  less 
would  they  value  and  dispute  about  the  outward 
form  of  baptism  which  has  never  tended  to  build 
up  the  saints  in  holiness  ;  and  warred  about  only 
tends  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  those  who  should 
have  been  fast  friends  and  co-workers — and  ever- 
lastingly united  in  the  service  of  Christ.  In  view 
of  the  influence  of  these  contentions  about  the 


form,  we  have  often  thought  that  the  Quaker  non- 
observance  of  the  rite  was  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  this  idolatrous  attachment  thereto.  Why, 
really  possessed  of  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
even  without  the  rite,  the  Church  of  Christ  would 
be  infinitely  better  off  than  with  the  most  puncti- 
lious observance  of  the  rite  without  the  other. 
This  contending  all  one's  life  about  a  form  that 
of  itself  neither  blesses  nor  saves  the  souls  of  men, 
as  has  been  true  in  nearly  all  branches  of  the 
christian  church,  we  believe  to  be  a  perfect  abomi- 
nation in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  a  horrible  dis- 
grace to  the  christian  church.  It  has  been  a  great 
bar  to  christian  love,  and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit, 
and  a  great  hindrance  to  the  world's  salvation. 
On  the  other  hand  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it 
is  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  sanctifies 
and  saves.  This  is  the  baptism  that  purifies  the 
soul  and  no  other.  This  is  therefore  the  one 
worth  contending  for,  and  no  other.  This  is  pre- 
eminently the  christian  baptism  in  marked  con- 
trast with  all  modes  and  forms. 

John  the  forerunner,  baptised  with  water  in 
contrast  as  he  says  with  Christ,  who  should  bap- 
tize with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Water  baptism,  both 
then  and  now,  is  but  a  type,  sign,  or  shadow  of 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Water  baptism 
is  but  a  sign  of  cleansing — Spirit-baptism  really 
cleanses  the  heart.  Water-baptism  speaks  to  the 
outward  sense.  Spirit-baptism  speaks  to  and 
reaches  the  heart,  and  makes  all  pure  there. 
Leaving  for  a  moment,  the  form  of  contrast  be- 
tween the  two,  let  us  contemplate  the  direct  fruits, 
or  results  of  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
influence  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  convince  of  sin 
and  of  righteousness,  or  in  more  common  language 
to  convict  and  to  convert,  to  humble,  sanctify  and 
save.  Coming  fully  under  the  Divine  power  of 
the  Spirit;  sin  appears  in  all  its  odious  sinfulness, 
and  abhorrent  nature  in  the  sight  of  God,  then 
cleansing  from  its  guilt,  it  clarifies  the  moral 
vision,  and  renders  the  soul  transparent,  as  with 
the  light  of  heaven  like  the  sea  of  glass,  clear  as 
crystal — as  depicted  by  the  apostle  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  purified  soul  is  enlarged  and  ennobled, 
freed  from  narrow,  sectional,  and  partisan  views 
and  aims.  Under  its  expanding  influence,  the 
apostles  being  Jews  can  be  Jews  no  more — can  no 
longer  indulge  their  sectional  jealousies  toward 
the  Gentile  world — can  no  longer  look  for  a  tem- 
poral kingdom  and  glory  as  their  inheritance  in 
their  Messiah — the  spiritual  and  inward  kingdom 
of  holiness  and  love  becomes  all-glorious  and  all 
satisfying.  They  lose  sight  of  geographical  boun- 
daries and  landmarks,  of  earthly  ambitions,  rival- 
ries and  honors,  which  Jew  and  Gentile,  unen- 
lightened, and  all  carnal  religionists  seek  :  to  seek 
and  attain  the  glorious  mark  of  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  lose 
sight  of  grades  and  classes,  and  caste  distinctions, 
of  parties  and  sects,  and  coming  to  possess  an  all- 
prevailing  sympathy  with  Christ,  they  seek  to 
know  all  those,  and  only  those  who  are  known  of 
him,  whatever  form  or  color  they  wear;  or  of 
whatever  nation,  realm  or  tribe  they  may  be. 
Enriched  with  faith,  sealed  with  the  Spirit,  they 
view  themselves  sons  and  heirs  of  God,  looking 
forward  and  seeing  their  glorious  inheritance,  not 
in  earthly  dominions  and  palaces,  but  in  the  eter- 
nal city  of  God  !  Heirs  to  that  heavenly  country, 
they  count  themselves  but  pilgrims  and  strangers 
here,  living  constantly  as  seeing  Him  who  is  in- 
visible. While  naught  on  earth  can  bless,  with- 
out this,  in  this  baptism  they  have  blessedness 
itself.  This  baptism,  then,  is  the  only  hope  of 
the  church  and  the  world.  0  that  the  attention 
of  all  parties  and  sects  might  be  aroused  to  con- 
template this  truth,  surely  they  would  forget  in 


the  comparison  all  else,  and  thus  would  they  se< 
and  obtain  substantial  good — good  that  earth  oon 
not  mar — that  hell  could  not  take  away.  Thi 
lives  would  then  be  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  ai 
each  heaven-baptised  soul  would  be  clothed  wi 
the  true,  the  unquestioned  panoply  of  God !  T 
whole  christian  armor !  They  would  be  endu 
with  power  from  on  high  to  do  their  glorioi 
solemn  work.  Yes,  christian,  however  much  d 
puted  doctrines  and  forms  may  be,  here  we  km 
that  we  have  eternal  rock  !  By  this  baptism  \ 
have  the  "  spirit  of  adoption,"  and  "  know 
whom  we  have  believed ;"  by  this  we  receive  t 
holy  "anointing,"  the  "sealing  of  the  Spirit 
the  "  confirming  unto  the  end,"  the  "  fullness 
God,"  the  "  Spirit's  witness."  We  partake  of  t 
"  divine  nature,"  "  enter  into  the  holiest  of  al 
into  Christ's  "  rest,"  know  Christ  "  revealed  wit 
in"  and  walk  in  the  "  light  as  Christ  is  in  t 
light."  By  this  we  obtain  sanctifying  grace,  a 
a  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  with  Chri 
Baptized  of  Christ  the  church  is  strong — itiso 
body,  and  one  soul  !  Baptized  of  Christ,  the  i 
tions  are  forever  cemented  in  one  !  Let  christia 
be  thus  blest,  and  Christ's  first  and  last  prayer  i 
answered  !  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  t 
will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heavet 
and  the  last — "  Father,  I  pray  not  for  these  aloi 
but  for  them  which  shall  believe  in  me  throu 
their  word — that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  th 
Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee — that  they  m 
be  made  perfect  in  one,  and  that  the  world  m 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  lo\ 
them  as  thou  hast  loved  me  \"  All  this  is  fulfill 
when  God's  people — when  we  as  christians  are 
truly  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

For  "  The  Friend 

The  Sun-dance  of  the  Sioux. 

There  are  perhaps  many  readers  of  "T 
Friend,"  who  will  be  deeply  pained  and  surpris 
to  learn,  that  at  the  present  time,  and  within  th; 
or  four  days  journey  of  Philadelphia,  certain  ri 
are  openly  performed,  at  sight  of  which  the  chi 
tian  spectator  stands  aghast,  and  men  of  less  8' 
sibility  view  with  fear  and  dread. 

Among  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  tribei 
our  aborigines,  the  Sioux  or  Dacotah  Indians  h 
a  foremost  place.  In  consequence  of  our  encroa 
ment  on  their  hunting  grounds  and  other  wron 
they  have  often  assumed  a  defiant  and  independ 
attitude  towards  the  General  Government;  f 
abounding  in  much  that  constitutes  the  wealti 
the  uncivilized  man,  they  have  been  looked  u] 
as  a  dangerous  foe.  It  was  during  the  sumr 
of  1866,  when  a  large  number  of  this  nation, 
some  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  were  colle 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Larimie,  for  the  pa 
of  effecting  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  U 
States,  that  the  "  sun-dance"  occurred,  of  w 
the  following  is  a  brief  description. 

A  few  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Larii 
river  with  the  Platte,  on  a  sandy  plain,  a  la 
tent  was  erected,  consisting  of  old  canvas 
buffalo  skins  stretched  on  poles,  and  supporte" 
a  strong  post  in  the  centre.    This  tent  was 
rounded  by  vast  numbers  of  teepees  or  lod 
among  and  around  which  grazed  droves  of  In 
ponies  making  a  lively,  and  in  the  distance, 
a  picturesque  scene. 

Although  expected  guests,  little  or  no  provi 
had  been  made  for  our  accommodation,  we  th< 
fore  considered  ourselves  successful  in  obtain 
seats  on  the  ground  within  the  enclosure,  ant 
close  proximity  to  those  who  were  to  act  a  ( 
spicuous  part  in  this  religious  occasion.  'Tr. 
were  fourteen  victims  to  this  ancient  and  ho; 
custom,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  were  malei 
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:ime  of  life.  They  were  lying  or  sitting 
!  earth,  moderately  painted,  and  appeared 
jtful  if  not  dejected.  To  make  their  case 
severe,  a  large  vessel  well  filled  with  soup, 

equently  carried  among  them,  of  which, 
er,  they  were  not  to  partake,  although  their 
ad  already  been  prolonged.  About  noon 
aster  of  ceremonies  approached  one  of  the 
s,  whom  he  conducted  to  a  place  in  the  tent 
,  through  an  aperture  in  the  canvas  he 

behold  the  sun,  to  which  he  solemnly  di- 

his  attention,  at  the  same  time  blowing  a 
e  made,  from  a  bone  of  the  wild  turkey,  and 
■  ornamented  with  feathers.  This  ceremony 
!  been  performed  several  times  from  different 
,  the  victim  was  then  laid  prostrate.  Whilst 
s  position  his  breast  was  clutched  by  the 
y  hand  of  his  conductor,  while  with  the 
the  flesh  was  pierced  through  with  a  knife, 
lit  a  buffaloe  thong,  which  was  passed  into 
ifice  and  securely  tied.  This  severe  opera- 
impleted,  the  subject  was  turned  over,  when 
lar  incision  was  made  in  the  back  and  fas- 
with  another  thong.  The  man  then  rose  to 
it,  when  a  rope  already  aflixed  to  the  main 
f  the  tent  was  secured  to  the  thong  in  his 
,  whilst  another  rope  tied  round  the  neck  of 
e  standing  a  few  feet  in  the  rear,  was  at- 
l  to  the  thong  in  his  back, 
is  far  the  scene  had  proved  enough  if  not 
ich  for  some  of  the  Commission,  who  thought 
t  prudent  to  retire  while  they  had  the  power 
so.  Had  the  victim  manifested  those  emo- 
which  one  would  suppose  natural  from  such 
lent,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  other 
lissioners  would  have  followed  their  example, 
udging  from  appearances,  the  distress  and 

was  confined  to  the  beholders,  for  the  man 
re  so  deeply  compassionating  seemed  utterly 
lless  of  the  terrible  infliction,  intent  only  in 
ing  the  advanced  position  in  his  tribe,  cou- 
nt in  passing  this  ordeal  without  fear  or 
ing.  Being  thus  firmly  secured  between  the 
n  front  and  the  horse  in  the  rear,  the  great 
;  was  now  to  break  loose  from  his  confine- 
For  this  purpose  the  most  violent  efforts 
made,  by  jerking  himself  back  and  forth  in 
ssion,  until  the  skin  of  his  body  was  stretched 

extent  that  was  appalling  and  hideous  to 
d. 

ese  attempts  to  extricate  himself  being  thus 
leffectual,  the  horse  was  struck  on  his  face 
a  cudgel,  which  although  it  produced  the 
al  effect  on  him  in  causing  him  to  draw  back 
violence,  yet  it  failed  to  liberate  the  man. 
he  time  for  his  release  was  now  happily  ap- 
hiDg,  for  had  it  been  prolonged  this  account 
not  have  been  written,  as  the  narrator  was 
ling  oblivious  to  the  sickening  scene.  Not 
twever,  were  the  multitude  of  men,  women 
hildren  without  and  within  the  tent.  The 
ming  performed  by  several  females  beating 
;ight  drawn  buffalo  skin,  was  continued  with- 
itermission,  as  was  the  conversation  among 
irious  groups  of  this  fierce  aud  warlike  peo- 
At  length  when  all  preceding  efforts  had 
in  setting  the  prisoner  free,  a  stalwart  In- 
ipproached,  and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  as 
1  little  thing,  hurled  the  wretched  man  for- 
i  and  backwards,  until  the  thongs  were  torn 
iaving  wounds  terrible  to  behold.  Gathering 
little  strength  remained  in  me,  I  turned 
from  this  heathenish  rite,  and  sorrowful, 
and  on  foot,  returned  to  my  quarters  at  the 
;he  distance  being  some  seven  or  eight  miles, 
he  day  extremely  hot.  "  Are  not  the  dark 
i  of  the  earth  full  of  the  habitations  of 
y." 


The  process  of  conducting  the  ceremony  when 
women  are  concerned,  differed  from  the  men  in 
this  respect,  the  incisions  were  made  in  their 
shoulders,  through  which  the  usual  thongs  were 
passed,  to  which  two  heavy  buffaloe  sculls  were 
attached.  As  the  object  to  be  attained  was  the 
disengaging  themselves  from  these  weights,  a 
dance  was  commenced  and  continued  until  the 
motion  became  so  violent  as  to  tear  out  the  thongs 
when  the  sculls  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

As  an  incident  connected  with  my  return  to  the 
fort,  I  may  mention,  though  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  my  present  mood  inducing  me  to  give 
a  camp  of  emigrants  a  wide  berth,  1  struck  from 
the  main  road  into  a  path  through  the  sand,  in 
which  I  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  I  was  inter- 
cepted in  my  course  by  two  rough,  weather-beaten 
men  from  the  said  camp,  who,  to  my  great  surprise, 
addressed  me  in  the  plain  language,  informing 
they  were  members  of  our  Society,  from  Pelham, 
C.  W.,  bound  for  Virginia  city  in  the  gold  re- 
gions. They  had  been  three  months  already  on 
the  road,  and  expected  to  be  three  more  before 
arriving  at  the  place  of  destination.  They  were 
greatly  relieved  and  comforted  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians, 
through  whose  country  they  were  passing,  would 
soon  be  effected,  at  least  the  appearances  were 
promising  for  such  a  result. 

My  spirits  however  were  not  much  lightened 
by  this  interview,  concluding  that  if  Quakerism 
could  remain  unimpared  during  such  a  journey, 
it  would  be  doing  all  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  from  it. 

For  "The  Friend." 

My  thoughts  have  been  arrested  lately  on  hear- 
ing expressions  from  goodly  persons,  associating 
afflicting  dispensations,  which  have  overtaken 
some  fellow  travellers,  as  the  judgments  of  the 
Almighty.  Though  He  remains  to  be  a  God  of 
judgments  as  well  as  of  tender  compassion,  long- 
suffering  and  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness, 
should  we  not  be  careful  how  we  exercise  our  own 
spirits  in  judging,  as  to  the  wherefore  these  afflic- 
tions may  come  ?  Our  Saviour  set  us  a  beautiful 
example  of  tender  feeling  when  He  beheld  the 
city  and  pronounced  its  doom.  He  wept.  Does 
a  succession  of  bereavements  come  unto  one  ?  are 
the  pleasant  hours  of  another  turned  into  weari- 
some days?  It  is  enough,  their  God  is  dealing 
with  them.  Who  of  us  but  may  stray  ;  but  may 
fall :  who  but  may  provoke  Him  as  we  journey 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world  ?  even  while 
thinking  we  are  travelling  to  the  promised  land. 
The  prophet  saith,  "  In  the  way  of  thy  judgments, 
0  Lord,  have  we  waited  for  Thee ;"  and  if  in  an- 
swer to  prayer,  or  without  our  asking,  His  hand 
may  not  spare,  nor  His  eye  pity,  if  He  seems  to 
strike  where  it  hurts  the  worst,  to  take  from  us 
what  we  love  the  most,  we  would  fain  trust  his 
mercy  is  still  mingled  with  his  correction  :  that 
his  eye  may  pity  still.  Let  us  have  more  of  the 
spirit  of  pleading  Moses  in  our  hearts,  than  of  the 
displeased  Jonah,  who  could  mourn  for  the  pleas- 
ant gourd  that  sheltered  him,  nor  care  to  ask  for 
pity  for  others,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  little  ones. 
We  may  uphold  the  right,  and  wink  not  at  the 
wrong ;  but  it  is  possible  for  us,  in  the  strength  of 
our  own  zeal,  to  get  from  under  the  sweet  spirit 
of  Jesus.  Though  we  may  think  this  visita- 
tion is  for  that  wrong  that  hath  been  done,  let 
us  be  careful  how  we  say  to  our  brother,  11  It  is  a 
judgment,"  nor  cease  to  ask  for  them  that  pity 
we  would  so  gladly  receive.  He  who  said,  "  Eph- 
raim  is  joined  to  idols,  let  him  alone ;"  again 
spake,  "  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim;  I  will 
not  return  to  destroy  him,  for  I  am  God  and  not 
man." 


The  Scientific  Expedition  to  Alaska. 

Professor  Davison's  Account  of  his  Observations. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  says:  "A  special 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  held  in 
this  city  on  Wednesday  evening,  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  to  a  lecture  by  Professor  Davison, 
chief  of  the  coast  surveying  expedition  to  Alaska, 
on  the  geological,  climatic  and  geographical  pe- 
culiarities of  that  newly-acquired  territory.  He 
said  that  in  the  latitude  of  the  Aleutians  and  of 
Sitka,  the  warm  water  current  encounters  and  is 
underrun  by  the  cold  current  from  the  Arctic 
seas,  causing  the  great  condensation  and  rainfall 
noticeable  at  Sitka  and  at  other  points  in  the  new 
territory.  During  observations  at  Sitka  for  four- 
teen years  the  average  fall  of  rain  each  year  was 
eighty-four  inches.  There  are  to  be  found  but 
few  valleys  in  the  country,  and  they  are  all  cov- 
ered by  a  mossy  carpet  one  to  two  feet  thick. 
There  is  heavy  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka; 
trees  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  four  to 
five  feet  in  diameter.  He  described  a  yellow 
cedar  which  grows  there,  and  said  he  was  taking 
home  a  piece  obtained  from  the  hull  of  a  vessel 
built  in  the  country  thirty-two  years  ago;  but  the 
wood  is  still  as  sound  as  it  was  when  first  cut, 
There  is  no  wood  on  the  coast  equal  to  it,  the 
rest  being  of  little  note.  There  are  no  signs  of 
hard  wood  in  the  country. 

"  Little  patches  of  ground  in  the  interior  are 
cultivated  by  the  Indians,  but  not  a  valley  of  one 
hundred  acres  can  be  found  on  the  whole  coast. 
To  show  how  humid  the  atmosphere  of  the  coun- 
try always  remains,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  at 
no  place  except  Chillicote  could  they  find  where 
fire  had  raged  in  the  woods.  The  best  island  on 
the  coast  is  Kodiack.  There  are  hills  and  vales 
with  green  herbage ;  thousands  of  acres  covered 
by  green  grass  two  and  three  feet  high,  affording 
abundant  pasturage  and  excellent  hay  for  use  in 
winter.  There  is  sufficient  clear  weather  to  admit 
of  the  curing  of  hay  for  stock.  The  waters  of  the 
archipelago  abound  in  cod,  halibut  and  salmon, 
the  latter  being  particularly  abundant.  In  some 
of  the  small  streams  inland  the  progress  of  boats 
is  frequently  impeded  by  them,  and  millions  are 
thrown  on  ice  shores  in  banks  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  where  they  die.  Many  of  the  best  fishing 
banks  between  Onalaska  and  Kodiack  are  kept 
secret  by  the  fishers  as  a  legitimate  advantage  in 
their  business. 

"  He  had  heard  some  persons  say  the  cod  caught 
on  the  banks  of  Alaska  were  not  the  true  cod, 
but  he  could  not  detect  the  difference,  except 
that  those  caught  there  are  usually  larger  and 
have  a  better  flavor  than  those  taken  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  He  said  the  aggregate  of  ter- 
ritory where  the  cod  are  found  constitutes  a  reser- 
voir of  fifty  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  with 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  fathoms  of  water,  and  he 
entertained  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  fisheries 
will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  prove  mucli  bet- 
ter and  more  lucrative  than  those  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent.  Already  the  importation 
of  cod  into  British  Columbia  has  been  quite 
stopped,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
same  result  should  not  follow  in  this  State.  The 
principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  fishermen, 
has  been  that  they  were  obliged  to  dry  their  fish 
from  April  to  September;  but  in  a  couutry  where 
hay  can  be  cured,  fish  can  be  dried.  Dr.  Kellogg 
remarked  that  he  had  seen  men  drying  salmon  in 
the  opcu  air  on  Spruce  Island.  Dr.  Davidson  said 
in  the  lower  part  of  Newfoundland  it  is  impossible 
to  dry  hay.  He  described  a  specific  breed  of 
cattle  found  on  Kodiack  and  Atto  Islands,  which 
were  imported  from  Siberia  about  fifty  years  ago. 
They  are  small,  hardy,  round-limbed,  and  their 
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fle9h  has  a  fine  flavor.  They  are  pastured  in 
summer  and  kept  in  adobe  stables  during  winter. 

"He  said  that  geological  matters  pertaiuing  to 
the  country  still  remain,  to  a  great  extent,  a  mys- 
tery. The  expedition  could  not  make  any  exten- 
sive surveys.  He  believed,  however,  that  they 
succeeded  in  finding  the  locality  of  extensive 
deposits  of  bitumous  coal,  and  he  thought  if  gov- 
ernment would  fit  out  an  expedition  to  explore  it 
thoroughly,  the  yield  of  coal  alone  would  more 
than  pay  for  the  territory.  Much  of  the  coal  in 
the  territory  is  lignite,  but  all  of  it  is  easily  ob- 
tained from  places  contiguous  to  good  harbors. 
Copper  exists  there  in  native  form.  He  had  seen 
plates  of  that  metal  kept  by  the  Indians  as  heir- 
looms, inscribed  with  certain  records  and  tradi- 
tions. The  copper  comes  from  a  point  on  Copper 
river,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth. 
He  had  no  hesitation,  however,  in  saying  that 
the  deposits  of  gold  and  copper  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance when  compared  with  the  coal  measures 
aud  fishing  banks,  on  which  latter  the  whole  value 
of  the  country  depends." 

 * '»  

For  "The  Friend." 

Robert  Widders. 

The  following  account  of  a  faithful  member  of 
our  religious  Society  in  its  early  days,  is  taken 
from  "  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Friends." 

"Robert  Widders  was  born  about  the  year  1618, 
at  Upper  Kellct,  Lancashire,  and  was  convinced 
by  the  ministry  of  George  Fox,  in  1652.  Like 
many  other  serious  persons,  his  cotemporaries,  he 
had  previously  been  earnest  in  his  search  after 
truth,  but  had  been  unable  to  obtain  full  satisfac- 
tion, until  he  was  plainly  directed  to  take  heed  to 
that  saving  Grace  of  God  which  has  appeared  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  but  which  in  the  time  of 
his  ignorance  he  had  overlooked.  This  grace  of 
Jesus,  as  he  faithfully  obeyed  its  teachings,  he 
experienced  to  be  his  safe  guide  to  the  heavenly 
kingdom. 

Soon  after  his  convincement  of  the  principles 
of  Friends,  he  was  called  to  go  forth  as  a  minister 
of  Christ ;  and  though  naturally  a  man  of  few 
words,  yet  he  labored  without  weariness  and 
travelled  without  fainting,  for  the  propagation  of 
truth  in  the  earth,  despite  the  opposition  and  the 
trials  which  beset  his  path.  Possessed  of  an  ex- 
cellent understanding,  largely  endowed  with  a 
spirit  of  discerning,  his  very  presence  and  coun- 
tenance are  said,  by  Margaret  Fox,  to  have  re- 
freshed and  comforted  those  among  whom  he  had 
his  conversation  ;  the  witness  for  God  in  their 
hearts  answering  his  appearance,  the  power  of  the 
Lord  was  so  quick  and  lively  in  him. 

In  1653,  he  accompanied  George  Fox  into 
Cumberland,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  Carlisle 
jail  for  a  considerable  period,  among  the  vilest 
characters.  The  following  year  he  was  sued  to 
an  outlawry  by  the  incumbent  of  Caton,  for  tithes, 
and  thrown  into  Lancaster  castle.  After  being 
detained  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  liberated, 
and  his  property  distrained  for  the  fine.  He  was 
afterward  outlawed  a  second  time;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  claimant  no  further 
proceedings  were  taken. 

Thomas  Camm  observes,  in  reference  to  the 
persecutions  which  were  largely  the  lot  of  Robert 
Widders,  that  his  sufferings  surpassed  those  of 
most  that  he  was  acquainted  with,  'for  he  was 
several  times  stripped  of  much  that  was  within 
the  reach  of  the  spoilers.'  '  Hut,'  he  continues, 
'as  his  sufferings  and  troubles  exceeded,  so  also 
did  his  christian  constancy  and  valour.  Well 
might  he  be  called  one  of  the  valiants  of  God's 
Israel.  The  nobility,  the  zeal,  the  courage,  and 
the  resignation  of  his  spirit  to  the  will  of  God, 


which  in  his  greatest  exercises  fully  demonstrated 
his  love  to  the  truth,  have  often  affected  my  spirit : 
for  I  never  saw  him  in  the  least  dejected  or  con- 
cerned, when  his  cattle,  corn,  and  household  goods 
were  by  wholesale  swept  away ;  but  he  was  one 
that  knew  well  for  what  he  suffered,  who  enjoyed 
the  sweetness  of  an  eternal  reward,  in  heavenly 
treasure  an  hundred  fold  here,  together  with  the 
evidence  of  a  lasting  crown  in  eternity.' 

Frequently  when  conversing  respecting  other 
Friends'  trials,  he  would  say  :  '  It  is  well  with 
all  those  that  suffer  for  the  cause  of  truth ;  they 
are  blessed ;  they  enjoy  peace.  There  is  nothing 
that  hath  come,  but  there  has  been  need  for  it, 
and  a  service  in  it ;  for  all  our  sufferings  work 
together  for  our  good  and  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  remainder  of  wrath  will  be  restrained. 

In  1657  he  accompanied  George  Fox  into 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  continued  to  labor  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England.  At  Bishop  Auck 
land  he  was  severely  wounded  on  the  head  by 
missiles  thrown  at  him  as  he  preached  through 
the  streets.  He  was  one  of  the  Friends  who,  in 
1671,  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  George  Fox, 
whose  companion  he  appears  to  have  been  through- 
out most  of  his  religious  visit  to  the  colonies  on 
the  American  continent.  They  returned  together 
to  England  in  1673. 

Robert  Widders  continued,  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  to  be  deeply  concerned  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  the  care  which  he  exer 
cised  over  the  church  was  very  apparent.  He 
was  remarkably  gifted  with  a  sound  judgment, 
and  was  engaged  in  love  to  counsel  and  admonish 
Friends  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  earnestly 
desiring  their  establishment  in  the  faith  which 
overcomes  the  world ;  that  so  they  might  be  pre- 
served in  unity  as  one  body  of  which  Christ  is  the 
Head,  and  be  presented  at  last  in  purity  to  God 
the  Father,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any 
such  thing. 

During  the  illness  which  immediately  preceded 
his  death,  he  was  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
dwelt  on  the  Lord's  mercies  to  His  church,  saying 
in  the  language  of  the  prophet :  '  The  Lord  shall 
comfort  Zion  :  He  will  make  her  wilderness  like 
Eden,  and  her  desert  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord ; 
joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found  therein,  thanks 
giving  and  the  voice  of  melody.'  At  another 
time,  in  allusion  to  his  own  blessed  experience,  he 
remarked:  '  The  work  of  righteousness  is  peace; 
and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  as- 
surance forever.'  He  would  frequently  observe. 
'  That  his  heart  was  filled  with  the  love  of  God, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  between  him  and  the 
Lord  :'  adding,  '  Thou  hast  taught  me  the  way  of 
life,  and  makest  me  full  of  joy  with  thy  counten 
ance.' 

Thus,  his  thoughts  centred  in  an  enduring  in 
heritance,  having  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept 
the  faith,  he  could  resign  the  world,  its  sorrows, 
persecutions  and  joys;  and  rejoicing  in  the  un- 
clouded prospect  which  opened  before  him,  say, 
'  Mine  eye  beholds  Jerusalem,  a  quiet  habitation.' 

He  died  at  Kellet  on  the  twentieth  of  Third 
month,  1686,  aged  about  sixty-eight  years,  a  min- 
ister about  thirty-three  years/' 

Christian  Safety. — The  happiest  spot  for  the 
christian  is  not  always  that  which  to  sense  appears 
brightest;  but  rather  that  in  which  he  is  the  most 
frequently  compelled  to  cast  himself  upon  the 
strength  of  God  only;  and  where  outward  circum- 
stances, by  affording  him  the  most  frequent  exer- 
cises of  humility,  chanty,  and  patience;  yield  him 
most  facilities  for  practising  the  tempers,  and  re- 
ceiving the  impress  of  the  likeness  of  his  divine 
Master. 


THE  REFUGE. 
Whither,  0  whither  should  I  fly, 

But  to  my  loviDg  Saviour's  breast! 
Secure  within  thine  arms  to  lie, 

And  safe  beneath  thy  wings  to  rest. 

I  have  no  skill  the  snare  to  shun, 
But  thou,  0  Christ,  my  wisdom  art; 

I  ever  unto  ruin  run  ; 

But  thou  art  greater  than  my  heart. 

Foolish,  and  impotent,  and  blind, 
Lead  me  a  way  I  have  not  known  ; 

Bring  me  where  I  my  heaven  may  find, 
The  heaven  of  loving  thee  alone. 

Enlarge  my  heart  to  make  thee  room ;' 

Enter,  and  in  me  ever  stay; 
The  crooked  then  shall  straight  become; 

The  darkness  shall  be  lost  in  day. 

—  Wes, 

Sele 

HYMN  IN  THE  NIGHT. 
In  the  still  watches  of  the  solemn  night, 

While  chilly  dews  are  falling  thick  and  damp 
And  countless  stars  shed  forth  their  feeble  light 

The  silent  mourner  trims  her  cheerless  lamp. 

Alone  she  watches  through  the  midnight  hour, 
Alone  she  breathes  the  melancholy  sigh, 

Alone  she  droops  like  some  neglected  flower, 
Unseen  the  tears  that  dim  her  sleepless  eye. 

Alone!  there  is  no  loneliness  with  God, 
No  darkness  that  he  cannot  turn  to  light: 

No  flinty  rock  from  whence  his  gracious  rod 
May  not  bring  forth  fresh  waters,  pure  and  bi 

There  is  no  wilderness  whose  desert  caves, 
Are  hid  from  His  all-penetrating  eye  ; 

Nor  rolls  that  ocean,  whose  tumultuous  waves 
May  not  be  silenced,  when  the  Lord  is  nigh. 

There  is  no  bark  upon  the  trackless  main, 
No  pilgrim  lone  whose  path  he  cannot  see — 

Peace  then,  poor  mourner!  trim  thy  lamp  again 
The  eye  that  knows  no  slumber  watches  thei 


A  Sweet  and  Sour  Apple. — Captain  Benj 
Allen  of  Green,  Maine,  raises  in  his  orchard  jva- 
riety  of  apples  which  is  a  great  pomological  ari- 
osity,  as  well  as  a  puzzle.  It  is  made  up  of  |;er- 
nate  sections  of  sweet  and  sour,  each  sc  ion 
including  about  one-eighth  of  the  apple.  1|ien 
the  apple  is  well  grown,  the  sections  are  re  |ilar 
and  vary  but  little,  if  any,  in  different  a;  les, 
and  they  are  always  distinct.  In  size,  forn  ind 
keeping  propensities,  it  resembles  the  1  ode 
Island  Greening — in  fact,  the  sour  part  u  [ 
kind  of  apple.  When  first  picked,  the  u)le 
apple  is  of  a  greenish  color,  and  the  swee  jwd 
sour  sections  are  not  easily  distinguished  ; 
it  matures,  the  sweet  sections  assume  a  ricllfel 
ow  color,  peculiar  to  the  greening. 

or- 
the 


My  father  obtained  scions  from  B.  Aller 
chard,  and  for  many  years  raised  some  o 
apples,  but  the  tree  was  blown  down,  and  r 
think,  there  are  none  to  be  found  only  in  ]  Al 
len's  orchard.  Many  a  time  I  have  see  Inij 
father,  when  he  had  company,  surprise  the  bj 
cutting  first  a  piece  of  sour  apple  for  them  to  ate, 
and  adjoining  that  a  piece  of  sweet,  from  the  jimi 
apple.  The  tree  now  in  B.  Allen's  orchar  wai 
grafted  many  years  ago,  but  I  think  no  one  liowi 
where  the  scions  came  from.  How  was  s  lb 
variety  produced?  Was  it  a  natural  growth  fou 
the  seed,  or  was  it  produced  by  artificial  m  jna 
1  think  it  must  have  been  done  by  artificial  n  jiDB 
but  what  those  means  were,,  would  probablj  'eei 
some  experiment  to  prove. — Maine  Farmer 


Death. — No  one  knows  how  unspeakably  rfu 
is  death  !  nor  can  any  person,  yet  afar  off.  iru 
the  least  conception  of  what  it  is  to  stand  <  th( 
brink  of  eternity. 
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Pronunciation  and  Spelling, 
ccuracy  and  uniformity  in  these  acquirements 
Id  be  studiously  aimed  at.    Teachers  now 
rally  feel  the  want  of  a  concise,  but  clear  and 
prchensive  compilation  of  those  principles 
;b  guide  us  in  pronunciation.    It  is  greatly  to 
lesired,  that  educators  would  direct  their  in- 
gations  to  the  object  of  methodizing  accents 
pronunciation  generally :  especially  to  the 
jns  for  adopting,  either  the  Continental  pro- 
siation  of  the  classics,  or  the  English — the  one 
he  other.    An  optional  pronunciation  is  not 
confusing  to  the  ear,  but  is  dissipating  to  the 
d,  and  impedes  the  energy  of  the  will.  The 
arks  of  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas  on  this  subject,  in 
"  Dictionary  of  Terms  made  use  of  in  Medi- 
i  and  Kindred  Sciences,"  are  appropriate.  On 
3  iv.  of  the  Preface  is  the  following  : 
What  correct  spelling  is  to  the  writer,  correct 
mnciation  is  to  the  speaker.   If  either  should 
wholly  neglected,  the  most  perfect  language 
Id  soon  become  a  babel,  and  fall  into  utter 
uption.    Every  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
set  on  the  subject  must  be  aware  that  if  it  were 
for  the  constant  effort  or  aim  to  conform  our 
jch  to  a  common  standard,  the  language  which 
call  English  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
ipoken  so  differently  in  different  parts  of  the 
Id,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  understood,  and  in 
or  three  centuries  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
ome  wholly  unintelligible,  except  to  those  few 
)  might  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  local 
ect.    He,  therefore,  who  is  willing  to  take  the 
ns  to  speak  correctly,  not  only  acquires  an  ac- 
lplishment  which  will  raise  him  in  the  estima- 
l  of  all  educated  men,  but  he  contributes  his 
tion  towards  exalting  and  extending  the  incal 
able  blessings  which  language,  the  great  vehicle 
thought  and  knowledge,  is  capable  of  conferring 
mankind. 

1  At  the  University  of  Oxford  in  England,  and 
Harvard  in  the  United  States,  it  is  the  usage 
pronounce  all  Latin  words  with  the  English 
inds  of  the  vowels  :  for  example,  a  when  long 
tbe  second  a  in  ama're,  ama'bam,  ama'tum) 
i  the  same  sound  as  our  a  in  fate  (never  like  a 
far)  ;  long  i  is  pronounced  as  in  pine  ;  and  so 
But  many  of  the  institutions  of  learning  in 
s  country  have  adopted  what  is  termed  the 
mtinental  pronunciation,  according  to  which, 
!  vowels  are  pronounced,  not  after  the  English 
ind,  but  according  to  that  of  the  languages  of 
Qtinental  Europe.  As,  however,  there  is  some 
ersity  respecting  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  dif- 
ent  European  tongues,  the  Italian,  which  of  all 
s  modern  languages  is  perhaps  most  nearly  re- 
sd  to  the  Latin,  has  generally  been  adopted  as 
!  standard.  In  some  portions  of  our  country, 
ticularly  in  the  Middle  States,  there  unfortu- 
;ely  prevails  a  third  system,  consisting  of  a  sort 
mixture  of  the  other  two  already  described. 
'As  may  readily  be  imagined,  these  three 
ferent  systems  existing  together  in  the  same 
intry,  have  had  the  effect  to  introduce  almost 
limited  confusion  into  the  pronunciation  of 
tin  words.  Those  who  aim  at  correctness  or 
•priety  in  speaking  should,  we  think,  adopt 
her  the  Oxford  pronunciation  or  the  continen- 
;  and  whichever  they  adopt  should  be  carried 
!  consistently.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  how- 
sr,  that  some  common  standard  of  Latin  pro- 
□ciation  might  be  fixed  upon  for  the  whole 
tited  States  :  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage 
in  were  its  application  limited  to  scientific  terms 
1  phrases." 

The  book  itself  should  be  the  companion  not  of 
ifessional  persons  only,  but  of  every  student 


who  would  be  thorough  in  Chemistry,  in  Botany, 
Physiology,  or  other  branches  of  Natural  Science. 

With  regard  to  spelling,  practice  is  most  want- 
ing— judicious  practice  at  school:  not  in  the 
routine  of  classified  words  only,  though  such 
classification  is  indispensable  for  certain  purposes ; 
but  practice  in  the  spelling  of  common  words,  (and 
others),  of  different  length,  meaning  and  pronun- 
ciation, promiscuously  mingled.  Exercises  called 
test  lessons  are  very  useful  for  this;  also  dicta- 
tion.   To  assist  teachers  in  such  exercises, 

TEST  LISTS  AND  RULES 

have  been  compiled  by  the  Teachers'  Association 
of  Friends,  comprising  examples  of  more  than 
2000  words  for  practice  (see  the  notice  in  its  pro- 
per place). 

The  rules  have  been  prepared  with  much  care, 
by  abridging,  simplifying,  and  generalizing  :  with 
what  success  other  teachers  must  judge.  It  ap- 
pears in  a  little  pamphlet  of  16  pages.  We  de- 
sign to  have  the  next  edition  out  soon,  and  a  part 
of  it  to  be  printed  with  the  Lists  separate  from 
the  Rules  ;  so  that  teachers  may  paste  the  Rules 
alone  in  the  back  part  of  dictation  books,  or  in 
other  books,  for  convenience. 

It  is  believed  that  nearly  all  practical  directions 
for  spelling,  capable  of  being  reduced  to  rule,  are 
included  ;  whilst  the  examples  of  the  rules,  the 
exceptions,  and  examples  of  the  exceptions,  are 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  pamphlet 
a  hand-book  useful  to  every  pupil.  The  price 
puts  it  in  reach  of  nearly  all.  The  selection  of 
words  for  the  lists  has  been  made  from  old  dicta- 
tion manuscripts,  letters  of  children  to  parents, 
and  various  relics  of  teachers'  experience.  Teach- 
ers will  see  that  there  is  a  choice,  even  in  the 
words  of  the  List  for  Primary  Classes ;  some  being 
too  difficult  for  the  younger  members,  others  too 
simple  for  the  more  forward  members.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  List  for  Advanced  Classes;  and 
that  there  are  some  words  alike  in  both  lists  :  all 
this  is  intentional,  for  purposes  which  instructors 
will  appreciate.  Teachers  will  see,  also,  why  no 
attempt  has  been  made  at  accent,  pronunciation  or 
defining,  though  all  these  are  to  be  accurately  re- 
garded in  the  use  of  the  words  of  the  lists.  We 
want  for  general  exercises  in  spelling,  only  hare 
words,  correctly  spelled;  and  if  any  discussion 
arises  (it  should  be  properly  encouraged  in  the 
classes)  as  to  meaning,  etymology,  spelling,  or 
accent :  a  live  teacher  will  have  dictionaries  at  the 
hands  of  pupils,  certain  members  of  tbe  class 
being  appointed  by  turns  to  use  them,  so  that  the 
scholars  will  learn  early,  the  ready  and  proper  use 
of  the  Dictionary ;  its  various  signs,  abbreviations, 
comparisons,  preferences  and  exceptions.  We  are 
aware  that  the  spelling  of  some  words  may  pro- 
voke criticism,  but  those  words  are  few  and  the 
authorities  various. 

The  above  is  directed  to  be  published  by  The 
Teachers'  Association. 

On  behalf  of  the  same, 

Y.  Warner. 

Germantown,  3d  mo.  21st,  1868. 


The  Fruits  of  Persecution. — It  was  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostle: — "  All  that  will  live  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution."  How- 
ever opposite  to  the  conceptions  of  sense,  these 
are  happy  who  suffer,  from  whatever  cause,  for  the 
Truth ;  and  however  little  unregenerate  human 
feeling  may  appreciate  this  priviledge.  The  most 
valuable  fruit  of  persecution,  is  a  real  humiliation  : 
and  humility  is  best  preserved  in  silence.  Let 
us  then  keep  in  a  state  of  humble  silence,  watch- 
fulness, and  dependence  at  the  feet  of  our  Lord  : 
and  let  us,  in  much  prostration  of  soul,  seek  from 
His  goodness  and  mercy,  our  support. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  2470 

"  Twelfth  mo.  1838.  Truly  hast  thou  conveyed, 

my  dear  ,  that  the  sympathies  and  affections 

of  the  heart  must  be  brought  into  subordination, 
and  be  limited  and  circumscribed  by  a  power 
higher  and  stronger  than  ours ;  else  surely  a  very 
strong  root  of  self  would  be  left  to  mar  the  excel- 
lency of  the  workmanship,  if  all  were  perfect  be- 
sides. Not  the  earth  only,  but  the  heavens  also 
were  to  be  shaken,  that  nothing  might  remain 
inimical  to  the  full  scope  of  His  power,  in  vessels 
designed  to  bear  the  inscription  of  '  Holiness  to 
the  Lord.'  I  often  remember  a  favored  people 
formerly,  who  were  strictly  commanded  to  '  make 
no  league  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land ;'  and 
for  their  disobedience  in  that  particular,  what 
heavy  sufferings  did  they  afterwards  encounter, 
findiog  it  the  cause  of  many  discomfitures,  of 
weakness  and  difficulties,  that  their  strength  when 
first  commencing  the  warfare  seemed  mighty  to 
subdue.  Our  wary  enemy  seems  always  on  the 
alert  to  beguile  us  in  any  unguarded  quarter;  and 
if  his  machinations  prevail  so  far  as  to  substitute 
or  throw  in  ever  so  little  of  his  own  subtle  policy, 
when  the  command  is  to  search  the  camp,  and  re- 
move from  thence  all  the  Lord's  enemies,  he  has 
a  hold  that  may  seem  trifling  at  the  time,  but 
which  may  prove  to  us  an  increasing  weapon,  that 
in  the  advance  of  time  may  almost  despoil  our 
hearts  of  the  good  seed  therein  planted  ;  and  cause 
us  to  flee  before  our  enemies,  until  the  fair  in- 
heritance we  had  thought  ours  by  promise  and 
persevering  effort,  becomes  again  utterly  waste, 
and  a  prey  to  the  Lord's  enemies.  How  important 
then,  that  in  His  strength  we  destroy  as  we  pro- 
ceed, carefully  watch  that  no  league  be  entered 
into,  not  even  to  make  servants  of  them;  but  in 
all  cases  of  difficulty  to  apply  to  our  Rock  for 
counsel,  and  seek  His  wisdom  to  proceed  in  our 
journey  safely,  although  enemies  may  arise  to 
combat  us  on  every  hand.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
purest  possessions  of  the  heart  must  pass  through 
the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  of  all.  Every 
thing  we  hold  safely  must  be  His  gift,  and  occu- 
pied with  submission  and  care  towards  Him.  We 
are  too  blind  to  tread  with  any  degree  of  safety, 
the  obscure  mazes  of  life,  without  a  strict  eye 
towards  our  Pilot,  and  if  haply  this  watch  is  main- 
tained, no  matter  how  sturdily  the  waves  beat 
against  our  bark,  even  if  they  pass  clean  over  it, 
His  power  is  still  effective,  and  it  remains  with 
Him  only  to  limit  their  overwhelming  force,  and 
in  His  own  time  to  command  them  as  He  did 
formerly  '  Peace,  be  still.'  Ah  !  His  lessons  in- 
deed teach  us  that  power  is  His  prerogative  ;  that 
nothing  is  too  mighty;  nothing  beyond  the  limits 
of  His  strength.  His  eye  scans  the  minutest  ob- 
ject of  His  creation.  His  care  is  exerted  towards 
the  whole  work  of  His  hands.  Human  compre- 
hension never  scales  the  limitless  altitude  of  the 
condescension",  mercy,  and  love  of  the  Omniscient 
Caretaker,  who  recommends  himself  to  us  by  the 
familiar  titles  of  Parent  and  Friend.  Recognising; 
Him  under  all  these  attributes,  can  we  doubt  His 
care  and  regard  towards  man,  the  noblest  object 
of  His  creation  1  Faith  is  at  seasons  strong  enough 
to  lay  hold  on  what  all  these  things  present  to  us, 
and  earnestly  to  covet  a  disposition  of  mind  ac- 
ceptable to  its  Author,  and  to  wish  for  a  confor- 
mity of  obedience,  and  for  strength  to  measure 
every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  Him,  who  has  engaged  our  hearts' 
full  gratitude  to  Him,  and  every  leading  impulse 
thereof ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  too  often  encoun- 
ters us,  and  sinks  our  hope  and  confidence  to  a 
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very  low  scale.  We  must  learn  patiently,  if  it 
may  be,  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things,  not  of 
earthly  comforts  only  (that  were  easily  bearable,) 
but  the  most  proving  ones,  thus  feelingly  express- 
ed by  the  Psalmist,  '  He  hath  made  His  ear  heavy 
that  He  cannot  hear;'  or  by  another  afflicted  ser- 
vant:  'The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within 
me,  the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  spirit ; 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord  do  set  themselves  in  array 
against  me.'  It  is  in  seasons  like  these  the  soul 
knoweth  what  it  is  to  mourn  uncomforted,  because 
no  springs  of  consolation  can  satisfy  it,  save  those 
issuing  from  the  only  soul-satisfying  Fountain. 
Our  love  is,  in  His  mercy,  engaged  too  deeply 
towards  Him  to  be  satisfied  with  any  inferior  sup- 
ply; and  until  it  pleaseth  Him  to  dispense  a  little 
portion  of  the  '  true  bread,'  it  is  only  desirable  the 
hunger  and  thirst  be  steadily  maintained  towards 
himself.  *  *  *  *  * 

"  I  suppose  thou  neither  sees  nor  hears  re- 
specting my  friend   .    I  think  of  her  often 

anxiously,  and  should  rejoice  indeed  that  she 
might  be  led  back  to  the  life  of  her  early  espou- 
sals ;  for  I  most  certainly  believe  she  was  enabled 
to  enter  into  solemn  covenant;  but  I  fear  the  early 
fervor  has  been  clouded  by  creaturely  activity, 
and  that  she  has  found  it  easier  to  rest  in  a  par- 
tial sacrifice,  than  to  follow  on,  not  in  the  way  of 
the  flesh  but  of  the  cross.  I  feel  no  liberty  as 
respects  writing  to  her,  and  *  *  *  I  reproach 
myself  for  unfaithfulness  in  all  my  intercourse 
with  her  when  last  in  the  city,  and  perhaps  may 
look  there  for  the  cause  why  I  am  silent  now.  I 
have  latterly  been  retracing  some  weary  steps,  and 
have  much  cause  for  sorrow  in  finding  how  hardly 
I  learn  necessary  lessons." 

"  1st  mo.  1839.  *  *  *  I  know  the  passage  is 
written  '  ye  are  not  your  own  ;'  and  if  so  it  belongs 
not  to  us  to  forecast  certainly  what  we  may  or  may 
not  do.  The  mind  should  not  be  its  own  prompter; 
but  submitting  to  an  agency  beyond  its  feeble 
comprehension,  resolve  its  desires  and  its  issues 
to  the  controlling  power  that  would  direct  uner- 
ringly in  the  most  minute,  as  in  things  of  the 
greatest  and  highest  moment  to  our  present  and 
future  well-being.  The  apostle  reasons  strongly 
to  quicken  our  faith  and  enliven  our  assurance  by 
pointing  us  to  a  '  High  Priest,  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,  tempted  in  all  points  as 
we  are  :'  and  that  He  is  able  to  succor  all  those 
that  look  to  Him  in  simple  faith,  who  of  us  will 
doubt  ?  And  what  if  this  faith  is  tried  ?  We 
have  sufficient  to  confirm  us  in  the  belief,  the  path 
of  the  devoted  christian  is  one  of  deep  proving; 
abounding  in  tribulations,  and  difficulties,  and 
distresses,  however  devoted  he  may  be,  and  given 
up  to  the  service  of  a  Master  who  holds  all  gifts 
at  His  disposal :  and  if  it  please  Him  to  continue 
us  a  lifetime  bowed  down  under  the  weight  of 
untold  weaknesses,  mourning  our  proneness  to 
yield  to  the  constantly  besetting  temptations  that 
assail  us  on  every  hand,  and  groping  our  way 
through  a  wilderness  that  seems  to  us  entirely 
solitary,  may  no  complaining  thought,  even  for 
one  moment,  find  a  place  in  our  bosoms.  He  has 
a  right  to  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  His  crea- 
tures; and  when  we  reflect  on  the  mercy  that  is 
constantly  following  us,  and  the  love  that  is  luring 
us  from  the  fading,  transitory  scenes  of  this  life, 
and  pointing  towards  the  unfading  treasure  re- 
served for  the  obedient  follower,  that  heart  must 
be  cold  indeed  that  does  not  sometimes  yield  to 
its  melting  influence,  and  desire  their  whole  lives 
may  be  made  subservient,  at  whatever  cost.  The 
grosser  allurements  of  the  world  are  comparatively 
easily  dimmed  to  the  eye  measurely  opened  to 
their  vanity;  but  there  are  what  are  sometimes 
termed  its  'refined  enjoyments,'  that  we  cling  to 


so  earnestly  as  almost  to  allow  the  first  place  to 
them,  or  hold  them  in  common  with  that  sacred 
principle  which  claims  the  heart  as  its  temple  : 
but  may  we  remember  He  to  whom  we  would  sub- 
mit our  hearts  is  called  'Jealous.'  'He  giveth 
not  His  glory  to  another ;'  and  if  anything  is 
loved  more  than  Him  we  are  not  worthy  of  Him. 

I  think,  my  dear  ,  we  have  both  need  to  be 

guarded  on  this  point.  We  so  much  want  some 
one  to  look  to,  and  to  lean  upon,  there  is  danger 
here  of  having  our  vision  clouded,  and  while  in- 
dulging a  proper  liberty,  to  go  too  far.  When  my 
feelings  open  towards  an  individual,  I  know  I  am 
prone  to  love  too  well.  It  has  cost  me  much 
anxiety,  and  I  earnestly  long  to  bring  even  this 
into  subjection.  But  I  pleasantly  remember  even 
now,  there  is  a  power  superior  to  the  strongest 
feelings  of  the  human  heart.  That  He  works  as 
it  pleaseth  Him,  and  that  He  is  entirely  able  to 
subdue  all  things  even  unto  himself.  May  He 
in  mercy  effectually  operate,  and  cause  us  to  ac- 
knowledge Him  in  all  our  ways  that  thereby  He 
may  direct  our  paths. 

"  Perhaps  thou  recollects  my  reading  thee  from 

 's  letter,  the  very  close  manner  in  which 

Ezra  Comfort  dealt  with  an  individual  in  our 
meeting.  He  addressed  one  as  having  withstood 
repeated  visitations,  and  brought  upon  themselves 
great  poverty  and  want  thereby ;  nevertheless 
assuring  them  the  Divine  favor  was,  or  would  be 
again  extended,  but  if  unaccepted  they  would  be 
henceforward  left  to  traverse  a  lonely  wilderness, 
where  would  be  found  nothing  but  briars  and 
thorns.  Was  it  not  truly  calculated  to  solem- 
nize? *  *  *  If  it  has  a  tendency  to  turn  anyone 
more  carefully  inward,  to  awaken  and  engage  the 
feelings  of  the  mind  more  livingly  towards  the 
true  and  earnest  travail  that  speeds  the  progress 
of  the  spiritual  traveller,  many  will  rejoice,  and 
hope  to  find  added  helpers  in  that  spiritual  pro- 
gress which  alone  leads  to  peace." 

"  Did'st  thou  observe  the  half-preachiDg,  half 
conversational  remarks  of  our  friend  T.  K.  the 
last  visit  he  paid  us  ?  I  thought  them  very  im- 
pressive. The  confidence  with  which  he  looks 
towards  better  times,  with  others  of  his  calling, 
is  certainly  encouraging.  I  am  glad  they  have 
such  prospects  to  cheer  them,  for  certainly  those 
who  see  with  anointed  vision,  and  can  feel  how 
low  things  are,  must  abide  many  and  deep  proba- 
tions. Those  who  most  desire  Zion's  prosperity, 
and  the  enlargement  of  her  borders,  and  who 
feel  their  best  life  centered  in  these  things,  the 
low,  distressed,  and  suffering  state  of  our  poor 
society,  must,  with  the  mournful  prophet  formerly, 
often  adopt  the  language,  '  How  has  the  gold 
become  dim  :'  but  if,  as  is  promised,  better  days 
await  us,  and  among  those  of  the  present  genera- 
tion there  are,  who  Providence  designs  to  make 
conspicuous  co-laborers  in  His  hand  towards  fur- 
thering a  reformation,  may  willingness  be  wrought 
and  abode  in,  and  nothing  of  the  creature  obstruct 
the  full  power  and  purpose  of  Him,  who  can,  and 
will,  if  not  resisted  in  His  glorious  work,  form 
instruments  to  His  own  praise  and  glory. 

"*  *  *  *  And  now,  my  very  dear  , 

what  shall  I  say  further  :  my  freedom  towards 
thee  leads  me  into  a  great  multiplicity  of  words, 
in  which  thou  knows  the  wise  man  tells  us  'there 
wanteth  not  sin  ;'  but  I  hope  this  is  not  always 
involved,  and  that  we  may  thus  converse  together, 
without  bringing  upon  ourselves  condemnation. 
If  our  paths  prove  similar,  and  the  clouds  of 
difficulty  and  discouragement  often  hang  heavily 
over  us,  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  get  through, 
than  to  endeavor  to  'be  still,'  and  to  remember 
'  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls.'  Our 
fears,  and  doubts,  and  many  reasonings,  will  not 


be  likely  at  all  to  promote  the  ends  we  seek, 
have  latterly  remembered  an  expression  of 
excellent  J.  Woolman,  and  think  it  peculi 
applicable  to  a  spirit,  pure  and  meek  as 
'  The  place  of  prayer  in  pure  resignation 
precious  place ;  the  trumpet  is  sounded,  the 
goes  forth  to  the  Church  that  she  gather  to 
place  of  pure  inward  prayer,  and  her  habits 
is  safe.'  " 

CTo  be  continued.) 

A  Beautiful  and  Touching  Incident. — The 
ble  tells  us  that  woman  is  to  be  a  helpmat 
man,  and  the  man  is  to  be  the  support  of 
woman.  To  make  married  life  a  source  of  i 
piness,  affection  must  rule  the  hearts  of  t 
The  married  pair  must  be  mutual  helpers,  or 
the  other.  Then  the  conjugal  state  becom 
smooth  and  pleasant  road,  fringed  with  frag 
flowers,  which  bloom  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter  of  adversity  and  sorrow  ! 

"  I  have  read,"  says  the  author  of  a  recent  w 
"a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  point:  A  1 
travelling  in  Europe,  visited,  with  her  broth' 
town  in  Germany,  and  took  lodgings  with  8 
markable  couple,  an  aged  man  and  woman.  1 
lived  by  themselves,  without  child  or  sen 
subsisting  on  the  rent  accuring  from  the  leas  o 
their  parlor  and  two  sleeping  rooms.    The  1 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  persons,  says  :  '  "Vi 
we  knocked  at  the  door  for  admittance,  the 
aged  persons  answered  the  knock  together.   "W  :n 
we  rang  the  bell  in.  our  rooms,  the  husband  } 
wife  invariably  came,  side  by  side.  And 
requests  and  demands  were  received  by  both, 
executed  with  the  utmost  nicety  and  exactii 
The  first  night,  having  arrived  late  by  the  co! 
and  merely  requiring  a  good  fire  and  our  tea 
were  puzzled  to  understand  the  reason  of 
double  attendance.'    When  the  time  to  ri 
came,  the  lady  was  surprised  to  see  both  the 
band  and  wife  attending  her  to  her  chamber, 
on  looking,  with  some  seriousness,  toward 
husband,  the  wife,  noticing  her  embarrassm 
said  to  her,  'No  offence  is  intended,  madam; 
husband  is  stone  blind.'    The  lady  began  to  f 
pathize  with  the  aged  matron  on  the  great  mi: 
tune  of  having  a  husband  quite  blind.    The  bji< 
man  exclaimed:  'It  is  useless  for  you,  madan 
speak  to  my  wife,  for  she  is  entirely  deaf,  u 
hears  not  a  word  you  say.'    Says  the  lady  t 
der,  'here  was  an  exemplification  of  the  di 
law  of  compensation.    Could  a  pair  be  b' 
matched  ?    They  were  indeed  "  one  flesh." 
saw  through  her  eyes,  and  she  heard  througf 
ears.    Ever  after  it  was  most  interesting  to  re 
watch  the  aged  man  and  his  aged  partner  in  t 
complete  inseparableness.    Their  sympathy 
each  other  was  as  swift  as  electricity,  and  j is 
made  their  deprivation  as  nothing.'  "  This  bn 
tiful  domestic  picture  would  only  suffer  from  jiyt 
words  of  comment. — Lutheran  Observer. 


The  two  Kinds  of  Sorrow. — As  there  ftjj 
worldly  sorrow  which  commences  by  aliena  kg*, 
the  heart  from  God,  and  terminates  in  wor!  ig( 
death,  so  there  is  a  godly  sorrow,  which  be  is 
by  humbling  the  soul  beneath  His  chastei|ig< 
hand,  and  goes  on  to  produce  the  peaceable  fi  taa 
of  righteousness  unto  eternal  life. 

In  the  life  of  Mary  Dudley,  it  is  recorded  i>« 
once  remarked  :  "There  is  too  much  relig|M( 
reading  and  speaking  among  some  serious  pers  's, 
a  little  precious  quiet  and  fresh  feeling,  hovjar, 
beyond  all :  do  not  depend  on  forms,  seek  to  1  re 
the  spirit  of  prayer  raised  in  the  heart,  and  I  'B 
what  is  offered  will  be  in  the  life,  and  meet  1  ib 
gracious  acceptance." 
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e  following  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
es  Marshall,  an  eminent  Minister  in  our 
ty  who  was  cotemporary  with  George  Fox, 
appeared  instructive  and  encouraging, 
have  a  sense  upon  my  spirit  beyond  utter- 
of  the  potent  workings  of  the  enemy  in  the 
ttions  of  mankind,  to  accomplish  his  end, 
That  after  the  Lord  God  Almighty  hath 
ired  in  any  age,  in  the  free  dispensings  of 
sve,  and  the  breakings  forth  of  his  power, 
be  making  bare  of  his  arm  in  order  to  restore 
nto  covenant  with  God ;  then  hath  the  enemy 
.red  with  all  his  power,  subtilly,  gradually 
iddenly,  to  undermine  and  frustrate  the  work 
od.  His  great  end  has  been  by  different 
a  to  draw  into  a  lessening  of  the  estimation 
s  visited  people,  of  the  power,  appearance, 
lanifestation  of  God  in  their  day,  and  to  draw 
le  mind  by  his  transformings,  into  an  esteem 
e  manifestation  that  hath  been,  or  a  strange 
ation  of  what  may  or  is  to  appear  ;  leading 
lind  out  of  a  due  regard  to  the  present  mani- 
n,  which  alone  works  the  eternal  welfare 
e  creature.  This  was  their  case  to  whom  it 
aid,  'oh  !  that  you  knew,  even  in  this  your 
the  things  that  belong  to  your  peace.'  This 
re  learned  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  leave  it 
to  Friends,  to  whom  it  may  come  in  this  age, 

0  God's  people  in  the  following  generations  of 
wld." 

ind  all  Friends  everywhere,  quench  not  the 
of  the  Lord  in  yourselves  nor  in  one  another; 

it  any  resist  or  judge  the  power  of  the  Lord 
although  in  a  tender  babe,  that  cannot  yet 

1  plain;  for  where  any  do  thus  hurt  the 
3  of  Christ's  fold  and  stop  the  bubblings  up 
i  it  brings  a  barrenness  over  their  own  souls, 
>ver  the  assemblies  they  belong  to." 

ind  dear  Friends,  as  there  may  be  and  hath 

a  false  forward  birth  that  hath  or  may  run 
e,  to  the  burthening  and  grieving  God's  her- 
,  which  birth  the  Lord  will  destroy,  so  there 
been  a  stopping  and  quenching,  and  resisting 
equirings  of  the  power,  to  the  hurt  of  many, 
;o  the  hindering  of  the  growth  of  many,  and 
prosperity  of  truth  in  general.  For  some  in 
ight,  and  under  the  grief  of  the  false  untime- 
rth  in  others,  have  resisted  the  motion  of 
a  holy  Spirit  in  themselves,  whereby  two  evils 

proceeded  at  once,  viz ;  the  exaltation  of 
false,  and  the  suppression  of  the  true  birth, 
at  my  eye  seeth  some  men  to  whom  God  hath 
a  gifts,  and  upon  whose  spirit  the  requirings 
od  have  been  felt,  and  through  their  reason- 
and  looking  out  have  hurt  the  birth  of  God's 
tting,  bringing  darkness  and  heaviness  over 
iselves,  and  hindering  their  growth." 
Lnd  therefore,  in  the  name,  strength  and  power 
od  arise,  thou  child  of  the  covenant;  come 
.  and  show  thyself,  and  work  in  thy  Father's 
yard ;  break  through  thou  breathing,  panting 
i,  and  in  thy  Father's  strength  break  every 

and  chain  that  hath  held  under;  arise  and 
!  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 

is  risen  upon  thee." 

Arise  Zion,  and  thresh  the  mountains,  and 
the  lofty  hills  to  dust ;  for  into  thy  hand 
and  will  the  mighty  God,  the  great  Jehovah, 
a  sharp  threshing  instrument.    And  so  in 
thing  let  every  one  be  careful,  to  walk  in  the 
path  of  life  eternal ;  in  which  path  every 
ffill  be  single,  and  the  whole  body  will  be  full 
ght.    Here  every  one  will  see  and  know  the 
when  to  speak,  and  when  to  be  silent;  for 
■rue  birth's  life  is  in  the  will  and  power  of  the 
,  and  at  his  time  and  requiring  brings  forth 
sacrifice,  not  to  their  own  nets,  nor  will 


they  seek  an  interest  of  their  own  amongst  any, 
but  honor  God  alone,  and  be  as  worms  before  the 
Lord." 

Curiosities  of  French  Gardening. 
The  visitor  who  passes  through  the  markets  of 
Paris  cannot  fail  to  be  struok  by  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  displayed. 
There  are  huge  and  perfect  pears,  a  glittering 
array  of  salads,  enormous  heads  of  snowy  cauli- 
flower, and  giant  stalks  of  asparagus,  which  attract 
attention  no  less  for  their  size  and  faultless  con- 
dition, than  for  the  vast  quantities,  all  equally 
fine  and  large  of  their  kind.  These  are  due  to 
the  wonderful  skill  and  patient,  industry  of  the 
French  gardeners,  who  are  unequalled  by  any 
others,  either  here  or  in  Europe,  in  the  art  of 
cultivating  garden  produce.  One  cause  of  this 
superiority  is  the  devotion  of  the  French  to  spe- 
cialities. This  system  obtains  as  generally  among 
the  gardeners,  as  among  the  men  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences. An  American  market  farmer  or  gardener 
divides  his  ground  into  many  lots,  and  plants 
nearly  every  variety  of  truck  known  to  the  mar- 
ket. The  French  gardener  gives  himself  up  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  special  class  or  succession  of 
fruits  or  vegetables,  and  by  long  study  and  prac- 
tice, by  experimenting  with  various  manures, 
soils,  and  modes  of  culture,  arrives  at  the  produc- 
tion of  a  perfect  crop  of  his  speciality,  season  after 
season,  with  unerring  certainty.  He  is  also  much 
more  economical  of  space  and  more  prodigal  of 
labour  than  we  are;  as,  in  fact,  than  we  need  be. 
He  seldom  suffers  his  ground  to  lie  fallow ;  crop 
succeeds  crop  in  endless  rotation;  the  cauliflower 
is  seen  among  the  melon  hills,  ready  to  spread  as 
soon  as  the  melons  are  gathered.  Between  the 
rows  of  asparagus  are  planted  early  potatoes,  let- 
tuce, &c,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  ground 
constantly  fruitful,  and  when  the  weather  becomes 
frosty,  and  the  sun  loses  a  goodly  share  of  its 
forcing  power,  large  bell-glasses  are  employed, 
one  of  which  is  placed  over  each  plant — especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  the  salads — and  heat  is  thus 
concentrated  upon  it  until  its  full  growth  is  fairly 
attained.  The  enormous  size  of  the  French  as- 
paragus is  chiefly  due  to  the  manner  of  planting. 
Instead  of  setting  the  plants  closely  together  as 
we  do,  a  space  of  at  least  six  inches  square  is  al- 
lowed to  each  "stool,"  which  enables  it  to  suck 
a  large  amount  of  nutriment  from  the  soil,  and 
becomes  a  strong  and  solid  plant.  Each  stool  is 
also  manured  repeatedly  every  season,  the  soil 
being  carefully  scraped  away  down  to  the  roots, 
the  compost  placed  around  them,  and  the  earth 
put  back  again.  The  French  system  of  cultivating 
the  apple,  pear,  and  peach,  is  also  peculiar.  The 
trees  are  all  grafted  and  dwarfed.  A  strong  wire 
is  stretched  along  in  front  of  each  row,  about 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  Upon  this  wire  a 
single  branch  of  each  tree  is  trained,  and  as  soon 
as  well  started,  this  branch  is  made  by  heavy 
pruning  the  only  fruit-bearing  one  on  the  tree. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  entire  strength  of 
the  tree  goes  to  the  nourishing  of  the  fruit  upon 
this  branch,  and  this  fruit  becomes  large  and  fair 
in  proportion.  This  process,  by-the-by,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Chinese.  The  pear,  however,  is 
also  largely  grown  in  the  pyramidal  and  other 
forms,  but  almost  always  from  dwarfed  stock.  In 
the  cultivation  of  the  peach  the  French  gardeners 
have  shown  a  curious  and  fanciful  skill.  Near 
the  town  of  Montreil,  a  few  miles  only  from 
Paris,  there  is  a  large  number  of  gardens,  enclosed 
in  white-washed  walls,  against  the  surface  of 
which  peach  trees  are  trained  in  many  fanciful 
forms.  One  of  these  is  known  as  the  "Napoleon 
peach."    This  is  a  specimen  so  trained  as  to  fig- 


ure in  very  large  letters  against  the  wall  the  name 
of  "Napoleon,"  a  single  branch  going  to  the  for- 
mation of  each  letter,  and  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  composed  of  two  large  boughs  trained 
in  a  circle. —  The  Press. 


Truly  to  Know  God  is  Life  Eternal. — It  is 
deservedly  accounted  a  piece  of  excellent  know- 
ledge to  understand  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
customs  of  a  man's  country  ;  how  much  more  to 
know  the  statutes  of  heaven,  and  the  laws  of 
eternity;  those  immutable  and  eternal  laws  of 
justice  and  righteousness  !  To  know  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  great  Monarch  and  Universal  King 
of  the  world.  "  I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfec- 
tion ;  but  thy  commandments,  0  God,  are  ex- 
ceeding broad."  Whatever  other  knowledge  a 
man  may  be  endued  withal,  could  he  by  a  vast 
and  imperious  mind,  and  a  heart  as  large  as  the 
sand  upon  the  sea  shore,  command  all  the  know- 
ledge of  art  and  nature,  of  words  and  things  ; 
could  he  attain  a  mastery  in  all  languages,  and 
sound  the  depth  of  all  arts  and  sciences;  could  he 
discourse  of  the  interest  of  all  states,  the  intrigues 
of  all  courts,  the  reason  of  all  civil  laws  and  con- 
stitutions, and  give  an  account  of  all  histories; 
and  yet  not  know  the  Author  of  his  being,  and 
the  Preserver  of  his  life,  his  Sovereign  and  his 
Judge ;  his  surest  refuge  in  trouble ;  his  best 
friend  or  worst  enemy;  the  support  of  his  life,  and 
the  hope  of  his  death ;  his  future  happiness,  and 
his  portion  forever;  he  doth  but  with  a  great  deal 
of  wisdom  go  down  to  hell. —  Christopher  Hutton's 
Reflections  ;  with  some  additions  by  Wm.  Penn. 


Ruins  of  a  Palace  Found  at  Lyons. — The  ex- 
cavations which  have  been  made  in  the  hill  of 
Fouvrieres  at  Lyons  has  brought  to  light  numer- 
ous vestiges  of  lioman  construction  which  are  of 
great  interest.  There  are  found  columns  and  capi- 
tals of  the  pure  Arcbaique  style,  with  tablets  of 
stone  and  sculptured  marble,  indicating  beyond 
question  the  spot  where  was  situated  one  of  those 
sumptuous  palaces  inhabited  by  the  Caesars,  who 
made  the  capitals  of  Gaul  their  homes  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Christian  era. — Late  Paper. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons  ex- 
pressing strong  opposition  to  the  resolution  introduced 
by  Gladstone,  looking  to  church  reform  in  Ireland,  are 
in  circulation,  and  are  receiving  many  signatures.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  passed  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  church  rates.  An  influential  meeting,  presided  over 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  has  been  held  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  forward  telegraphic  communication 
to  India,  China  and  Australia,  by  means  of  submarine 
cables.  The  British  government  will  be  asked  to  assist 
in  the  enterprise.'  The  question  of  the  Alabama  claims 
has  been  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Russel 
defended  the  policy  pursued  by  him  in  the  case  of  the 
confederate  cruizers,  the  Alabama  included.  Lord  Stan- 
ley has  proposed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
consideration  of  reform  in  the  Irish  church  establish- 
ment shall  be  left  to  the  next  Parliament. 

Serious  riots  have  occurred  among  the  workmen  in 
the  coal  mines  at  Charlrrvi,  in  Belgium,  and  other  rain- 
ing districts  in  that  vicinity.  At  Charlervi  the  military 
fired  upon  the  rioters,  killing  and  wounding  many  of 
them. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  en- 
gaged in  preparing  an  important  manifesto  in  regard  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  his  government.  The  New  Free 
Press,  in  an  editorial  on  the  recent  visit  of  Prince  Napo- 
leon to  Germany,  asserts  that  his  object  in  going  to 
Berlin  was  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  signers  of  the 
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treaty  of  1815,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  them  to  unite 
in  a  remonstrance  against  the  absorption  of  Poland  by 

Russia. 

The  Spanish  government  is  rigidly  excluding  all 
American  newspapers,  seizing  them  in  the  mail  or 
wherever  found.  Even  those  addressed  to  the  American 
Minister,  John  P.  Hale,  are  proscribed. 

The  North  German  Diet  bas  re-elected  all  its  officers 
of  the  last  session.  Anti-Prussian  riots  have  taken  place 
in  Northern  Bavaria.  Wirtemberg  has  chosen  delegates 
to  the  Congress  of  the  Zollverein  who  are  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  Prussia. 

The  civil  marriage  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
Austrian  legislature,  and  only  awaits  the  assent  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  Italian  government  is  taking  active  measures  to 
repress  the  system  of  brigandage  now  prevalent  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  Province  of 
Naples.  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  continues  but  is  not 
violent. 

A  bill  abolishing  flogging  in  the  army  passed  the 
British  House  of  Commons  on  the  30th  ult.  The  minis- 
try disclaim  any  intention  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
Paraguay.  On  the  30th,  Gladstone  again  endeavored 
to  get  the  subject  of  the  Irish  church  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  declared  that  the  time  had  come  when 
the  Irish  church  should  cease  to  exist  as  a  State  estab- 
lishment. Lord  Stanley  replied,  opposing  hasty  action 
in  the  matter,  and  again  moving  that  the  subject  be  left 
over  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  Parliament.  An- 
other member  moved  a  resolution  that  the  principle  of 
dis-e3tablishing  the  Irish  church  be  settled  now,  and  the 
details  be  left  to  the  next  Parliament.  The  debate  was 
then  adjourned.  London. — Consols,  93.  U.  S.  5-20's, 
72.  Liverpool. — The  cotton  market  active  and  prices 
higher.  Uplands,  lljrf.j  Orleans,  11£<Z.  Breadstuff* 
quiet. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  been  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  admit  Alabama  to  representation  in  Congress.  A 
motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  was  negatived,  yeas, 
30  ;  nays,  103.  A  substitute  for  the  bill  was  accepted 
and  passed  by  a  vote  of  102  to  29.  The  bill  passed 
provides  that  the  Governor  elect  shall  call  the  State 
legislature  elect  together,  which  shall  submit  the  con- 
stitution to  the  voters  at  another  election,  and  when  the 
people  shall  have  adopted  it,  and  ratified  the  constitu- 
tional amendment,  the  State  may  be  admitted  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  It  appears  by  General  Meade's 
official  report,  that  the  total  vote  given  for  the  constitu- 
tion was  70,812,  and  against  it  1,005,  making  in  all 
71,817  out  of  a  total  registration  of  174,631  voters. 

The  bill  restricting  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  returned  by  the  President  with  a  veto  message.  It 
was  subsequen  tly  passed  by  the  constitutional  majority 
in  both  Houses. 

The  House  of  Representatives  received  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey,  resolutions  withdrawing  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A  motion  was  sub- 
sequently adopted  to  return  the  resolutions  to  the  mem- 
ber who  presented  them  "as  being  disrespectful  to  the 
House  and  scandalous  in  character." 

The  Trial  of  the  President. — On  the  24th  ult.  the  Chief 
Justice  took  the  chair  in  the  Senate  at  one  o'clock,  and 
the  managers  of  the  impeachment  and  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  appeared.  One  of  the 
managers  then  presented  the  replication  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  answer  of  the  President.  It  is 
brief,  denying  generally  the  assertions  of  the  President, 
and  offering  to  prove  all  the  charges  made  against  him. 
A  motion  to  present  an  authenticated  copy  to  the  Pre- 
sident's counsel  was  agreed  to,  and  after  retiring  for 
consultation  the  Senate  announced  that  an  order  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  trial  on  the  30th  had  been  adopted.  On 
that  day  the  trial  opened  with  a  long  and  carefully  pre- 
pared speech  by  General  Butler,  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  whole  fact3  of  the  case,  as  the  managers  expected  to 
prove  them,  and  examined  the  law  and  precedents  in 
reference  to  impeachment.  Some  testimony  was  then 
offered  in  support  of  the  impeachment,  and  the  case  was 
adjourned  to  the  following  day. 

Philadelphia.— Mortality  last  week,  311.  Of  consump- 
tion, 61  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  24;  old  age,  10 
typhoid  fever,  10. 

Freedmen't  Savings  and  Trust  Co.— The.  annual  report 
of  this  company  shows  that  the  total  deposits  of  the 
freedmen  since  the  Third  month  1805,  when  it  was  es 
tablished,  have  been  $3,582,378.  Of  this  amount  there 
remains  in  deposit  $638,299.  The  principal  office  is  in 
Washington,  with  branches  in  several  of  the  southern 
cities.  The  money  thus  deposited  represents  a  part  of 
the  savings  of  the  freed  people  within  the  last  three 
years. 


Pacific  Railroad. — An  Omaba  dispatch  of  the  27th  ult. 
states,  that  the  Union  Pacific  road  is  now  completed  to 
a  point  27  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  and  within  four  miles 
of  the  highest  summit  on  the  entire  route.  The  number 
of  men  now  employed  in  that  section  is  about  3000. 
The  directors  have  decided  unanimously  to  make  the 
railroad  bridge  across  the  Missouri  river,  opposite  the 
present  terminus  of  their  road  at  Omaha.  The  bridge 
to  be  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  passage  of  steam 
boats. 

The  Treaty  with  North  Germany. — The  United  States 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  8,  has  ratified  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, providing  for  free  emigration,  and  that 
naturalization  changes  nationality.  It  was  opposed  by 
some  Senators  on  the  ground  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  the  North  German  Confederation  might  in- 
terfere with  emigrants  from  Germany  at  any  time  before 
they  were  fully  naturalized. 

The  South. — The  result  of  the  election  in  Arkansas  is 
not  fully  ascertained,  but  it  is  believed  the  constitution 
has  been  adopted  by  a  small  majority.  In  Louisiana  an 
election  has  been  ordered  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other 
officers  as  are  provided  for  by  the  new  constitution  to 
be  submitted  to  this  election.  The  State  conventions 
have  nearly  all  closed  their  labors.  The  constitutions 
framed  by  them  are  reported  to  be  of  various  degrees  of 
merit:  that  of  South  Carolina  is  said  to  be  the  best,  and 
that  of  Louisiana  the  most  objectionable.  A  convention 
is  to  be  called  in  Texas,  and  the  papers  of  that  State 
speak  favorably  of  the  delegates  elected  to  it.  In  Vir- 
ginia there  were  125  delegates  to  the  State  convention, 
of  whom  25  were  colored  ;  in  North  Carolina  there  were 
120  delegates,  of  whom  13  were  colored  ;  in  Arkansas 
78  delegates,  of  whom  5  were  colored  ;  in  Mississippi 
128  delegates,  of  whom  12  were  colored  ;  in  Florida  80 
delegates,  of  whom  20  were  colored;  in  Georgia  195 
delegates,  of  whom  15  were  colored  men.  In  Alabama 
about  one-filth,  and  in  South  Carolina  one-half  of  the 
delegates  were  colored.  In  Louisiana  alone  the  whites 
were  in  a  minority.  General  Hancock  has  been  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District  at  his 
own  request. 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  30th  ult.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  138f. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  1 1 ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  107  j  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  lOOf.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.40 
a  $9.75;  shipping  Ohio,  $10.40  a  $10.75;  St.  Louis, 
extras,  $12.25  a  $14.50.  No.  1  Milwaukie  spring  wheat, 
$2.54  a  $2.56  ;  No.  2,  $2.42  a  $2.45 ;  amber  Michigan, 
$3.05;  white  California,  $3.15.  Western  oats,  87  cts. 
Rye,  $1.90.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.27.  Middling 
uplands  cotton,  27  cts. ;  Orleans,  28  cts.  It  is  announced 
that  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Erie  Canal  will  be 
opened  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  the  Western  about  the  first 
of'  Fifth  month.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $7.75 
a  $8.50;  extra,  family,  and  fancy,  $9  to  $15.  Prime 
red  wheat,  $2.70  a  $2.75;  white,  $3  a  $3.30.  Rye, 
$1.83  a  $1.85.  Yellow  corn,  $1.19  a  $1.20.  Oats,  87 
a  88  cts.  Clover-seed,  $7  a  $7.75;  choice,  $8.25. 
Timothy,  $2.50  a  $2.75.  Flaxseed,  $2.90  a  $3.  The 
arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove- 
yard  were  light,  reaching  only  about  1100  head,  the 
market  was  active,  and  prices  higher.  Extra  cattle  sold 
at  11  a  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  fair  to  good,  9  a  10£  cts., 
and  common,  7  a  8  cts.  Sales  of  5000  sheep  at  7  a  9 
cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  2500  hogs  at  $13.50  a  $14.50  per 
100  lbs.  net.  Chicago. — No.  1  wheat,  $2.05;  No.  2, 
$1.92.  Corn,  81  a  85  cts.  Oats,  57  a  58  cts.  Rye, 
$1.56  a  $1.60. 


SPELLING  EXERCISES  AND  RULES, 
compiled  by  The  Friends'  Teachers'  Association,  t II 
be  had  at  the  Book  Store,  304  Arch  street;  or  6 1 
Select  School,  Seventh  street,  below  Race. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Notice  to  Parents. 
Parents  and  others  who  may  wish  to  enter  pupils  for 
the  coming  Session,  are  requested  to  make  application 
as  early  as  practicable  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Acting  Su- 
perintendent, (address  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,)  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Charles  J.  Allen,  No.  304 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


A  Meeting  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,"  will  be 
held  at  the  usual  place  on  Second-day  evening,  the  6th 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Mark  Balderston,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  4th  mo.  1st,  1868. 


WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 
In  consequence  of  the  sudden  decease  of  our  A 
valued  Friend,  Dubre  Knight,  who  has  for  many  y  I 
acceptably  filled  the  station  of  Superintendent  of  WH 
town  Boarding  School;  and  the  desire  of  the  MatroB 
be  released  at  the  end  of  the  present  session,  FriendsB 
wanted  for  the  stations  of  Superintendent  and  MatrB 
Those  who  may  feel  themselves  religiously  drawj 
engage  in  these  services  are  requested  to  make  t 
application  to  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz  : 

Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St.,  P. 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Hannah  A.  Warner,  do. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.,  PI 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 
Samuel  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Phi 
Philada.,  2d  month,  1868. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher  o 
Boys'  School  under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  olH 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Town  BJ 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 
Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Garde  itj; 
David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted  a  Teacher  in  the  Girls'  Department- 
qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Natural  P 
sophy,  &c,  to  enter  on  her  duties  at  the  opening  o: 
Summer  Session. 

Apply  to  either  of  the  undernamed. 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  No.  316  S.  Fourth  St., 
Martha  D.  Allen,  No.  528  Pine  St.,  Phila. 
Susan  E.  Lippincott,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  s 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  th« 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  anc 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  ( 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  , 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phi, 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  person  is  wanted  as  Nurse  in  the  Girl's 
Department  at  Westtown.    Application  may  be  made  to 
Sarah  A.  Ritchie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  No.  322  Union  St.,  " 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  No.  702  Race  St.,  " 


FRIENDS' ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE! 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELJH 

Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.Wor'  >Hfc 

TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  n| 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,} 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  £| 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Bolt 


Died,  at  Crosswicks,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  o 
29th  of  First  month,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  Ji 
Middleton,  an  esteemed  member  and  overseer  of  Ct 
field  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  Third  month,  1868,  at  he 

dence  in  this  city,  Ann  N.  Abbott,  widow  of  Ti 
Abbott,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age,  a  beloved  mem 
the  Southern  District  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  j 
though  so  far  advanced  in  years,  continued  to 
lively  interest  in  the  best  welfare  of  the  religious  £ 
to  which  she  belonged,  and  in  supporting  its  do< 
and  testimonies  with  firmness,  yet  with  christian 
ness  toward  all  with  whom  she  associated.  Hei 
affectionate  disposition,  her  calm  and  dignifie 
meanor,  her  tender  sympathy  and  interest  in  seaf 
affliction  and  trial,  endeared  her  to  all  who  kne 
Her  hope  of  salvation  was  in  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Jesus  her  Holy  Redeemer.  "  She  has  come  to  hei 
in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in, 
season,"  and  we  reverently  believe  that  her  red 
spirit  has  been  safely  gathered  into  the  Heavenly  C 

wlSLrXM~H71^E7P^INTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Pcabody-tcnements  in  London, 
e  following  interesting  account  of  the  build- 
lately  erected  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  Lon- 
through  the  liberality  of  George  Peabody  is 

from  J.  W.  Forney's  "  Letters  from  Eu- 
The  improvement  which  may  be  effected 
le  dwellings  and  domestic  comfort  of  this 

class  in  all  of  our  great  cities,  by  similar 
matic  and  well  planned  efforts,  is  well  worthy 
e  attention  of  the  benevolent, 
rhis  morning,  in  company  with  one  of  the 
ees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  for  the  benefit  of 
oor  of  London  and  the  secretary  of  the  Board, 
ide  my  promised  visit  to  Peabody  square, 
gton,  one  of  the  five  structures  already  in 
or  soon  to  be  devoted  to  the  noble  objects  of 
generous  founder.  The  management  of  the 
has  been  properly  confided  to  gentlemen  of 
'n  American  proclivities :  and  the  manner 
'hich  they  have  discharged  their  duty  is 
sd  by  the  singular  success  that  has  crowned 
labors.  With  the  exception  of  the  secretary, 
all  serve  without  remuneration.  The  first 
ulty  they  met  was  how  to  define  the  phrase 
poor"  and  decide  in  what  shape  (after  that 
em  was  solved)  the  money  should  be  dis- 
ted.  After  careful  reflection  they  resolved 
nfine  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance, 
iat  section  of  the  laborious  poor  who  occupy 
iition  above  the  pauper,  and  to  assist  these 
imishing  to  them  comfortable  tenements  at 
□able  rates,  in  healthy  locations.  It  will  be 
at  a  glance  that  more  good  can  be  effected 
is  course  than  by  attempting  to  alleviate  the 
tion  of  those  who  are  thrown  upon  the  public 
;e,  and  are  necessarily  objects  for  the  care  of 
ly  charitable  institutions,  such  as  almshouses, 
tals,  dispensaries,  &c.  The  honest  laborer 
rs  shrinks  from  becoming  an  object  of  charity, 
thousands  prefer  the  pangs  of  want  to  the 
i  of  dependence.  And  the  effort  of  the  trus- 
to  prevent  the  teuements  from  becoming 
y  establishments  for  the  abject  poor,  is  obvf- 
i  all  their  arrangements.  The  impossibility 
taming  good  tenements,  at  a  reasonable  reut, 
is  swarm  of  humanity,  has  thrown  the  labor- 
lasses  into  the  hauuts  of  vice,  disease  and 
and  the  sure  effect  has  been  to  pollute  their 
ren  in  mind  and  body.  The  Peabody  be- 
ence  meets  at  least  one  part  of  this  demand, 
the  double  advantage  of  providing  good 


tenements  for  the  industrious  poor,  and  of  adding 
the  small  rents  they  pay  to  the  general  fund,  so 
as  to  perpetuate  the  good  work  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  tenements  with  increasing  years.  Sir 
Curtis  Lampson  (one  of  the  trustees)  estimates 
that  if  the  money  thus  accumulated  is  honestly 
administered  for  two  hundred  years,  it  will  have 
accumulated  enough  to  provide  for  three-fourths 
of  all  the  industrious  poor  of  London.  That  this 
is  not  an  extravagant  expectation,  can  be  shown 
by  a  simple  calculation  of  the  annual  interest  of 
the  nearly  million  of  dollars  donated,  with  the 
regular  accretions  from  the  moderate  rents.  There 
are  many  interesting  incidents  on  record  of  the 
growth  of  small  bequests,  in  the  course  of  time, 
into  enormous  charities. 

The  premises  at  Islington  consist  of  four  blocks 
of  buildings,  comprising  in  all  155  tenements,  ac- 
commodating 650  persons,  or  nearly  two  hundred 
families.  The  whole  cost  of  these  buildings,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sum  paid  for  the  land,  amounted  to 
£31,690. 

The  principle  and  organization  in  each  of  these 
extensive  structures  is  the  same.  Drainage  and 
ventilation  have  been  ensured  with  the  utmost 
possible  care;  the  instant  removal  of  dust  and 
refuse  is  effected  by  means  of  shafts  which  descend 
from  every  corridor  to  cellars  in  the  basement, 
whence  it  is  carted  away;  the  passages  are  all  kept 
clean,  and  lighted  with  gas,  without  any  cost  to 
the  tenants ;  water  from  cisterns  in  the  roof  is  dis- 
tributed by  pipes  into  every  tenement;  and  there 
are  baths  free  for  all  who  desire  to  use  them. 
Laundries,  with  wringing  machines  and  drying 
lofts,  are  at  the  service  of  all  the  inmates,  who  are 
thus  relieved  from  the  inconvenience  of  damp 
vapors  in  their  apartments,  and  the  consequent 
damage  to  their  furniture  and  bedding.  Every 
living  room  or  kitchen  is  abundantly  provided 
with  cupboards,  shelving,  and  other  conveniences, 
and  each  fire-place  includes  a  boiler  and  an  oven. 
But  what  gratify  the  tenants,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  arrangements,  are  the  ample 
and  airy  spaces  which  serve  as  play-grounds  for 
their  children,  where  they  are  always  under  their 
mother's  eyes,  and  safe  from  the  risk  of  passing 
carriages  and  laden  carts. 

In  fixing  the  rent  for  all  this  accommodation, 
the  trustees  were  influenced  by  two  considerations. 
In  the  first  place,  they  felt  it  incumbent  on  them, 
conformably  with  the  intention  of  rendering  the 
Peabody  Fund  reproductive,  to  charge  for  each 
room  such  a  moderate  percentage  on  the  actual 
cost  of  the  houses  as  would  bring  in  a  reasonable 
annual  income  to  the  general  fuud.  In  the  second 
place,  they  were  desirous,  without  coming  into 
undue  competition  with  the  owners  of  house  pro- 
perty less  favorably  circumstanced,  to  demonstrate 
to  their  proprietors  the  practicability  of  rendering 
the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  poor  healthful, 
cheerful,  and  attractive;  and  at  the  same  time 
securing  to  the  landlords  a  fair  return  for  their 
investments. 

At  the  present  moment,  owing  to  the  vast 


them  has  been  greatly  increased.  It  of  course 
varies  in  different  localities;  but,  on  an  average, 
the  weekly  charge  for  a  single  room  of  a  very  poor 
description  is  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.,  (about  75  cents 
American  money);  for  two  rooms  5s.  or  5s.  6rf.; 
and  for  three,  from  6s.  Qd.  to  7s. 

But  the  mere  test  of  rent  affords  no  adequate 
standard  by  which  to  contrast  the  squalor  and 
discomfort  of  one  of  these  tenements  with  the 
light,  and  airy,  and  agreeable  apartments  in  the 
Peabody  buildings ;  and  for  one  room  there  the 
charge  per  week  is  2s.  Qd.j  for  two  rooms,  4s. ; 
and  for  three  rooms,  5s. 

•  As  G-.  Peabody  had  directed  by  his  letter  that 
the  sole  qualification  to  be  required  in  a  tenant 
was  to  be  in  '  an  ascertained  condition  of  life,  such 
as  brings  the  individual  within  the  description  of 
the  poor  of  London,  combined  with  moral  character 
and  good  conduct  as  a  member  of  society,"  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  ascertain  by 
actual  inquiry — first,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  person  proposing  himself  as  a  tenant  were 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  admission  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  his  employers  there  was 
nothing  in  his  conduct  or  moral  character  to  dis- 
qualify him  from  partaking  in  the  benefits  of  the 
fund. 

These  two  conditions  once  established,  the 
tenant,  on  taking  possession  of  his  new  residence, 
finds  himself  as  free  in  action  and  as  exempt  from 
intrusive  restraint  or  officious  interference  as  if 
he  occupied  a  house  in  one  of  the  adjacent  streets. 
His  sense  of  independence  is  preserved  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  pays  for  what  he  enjoys; 
and  for  this  payment  he  provides  himself  with  a 
dwelling  so  much  superior  to  that  which  he  had 
formerly  been  accustomed  to,  that  the  approach 
to  his  home  is  no  longer  accompanied  with  a  feel- 
ing of  humiliation. 

As  the  result  of  the  above  enquiries,  several 
applications  for  admission  were  declined,  on  the 
grounds  either  of  a  condition  of  life  too  easy  to 
entitle  the  individual  to  be  classed  with  the  labor- 
ing poor,  or  of  a  moral  character  which  could  not 
bear  investigation,  because  of  habitual  drunken- 
ness, or  of  conviction  before  a  legal  tribunal. 


In 

some  instances,  too,  the  families  of  persons  de- 
sirous to  become  tenants  were  found  to  be  too 
numerous  for  the  accommodation  available;  and 
these,  to  avoid  unwholesome  crowding  were  una- 
voidably excluded. 

The  number  of  persons  who  took  possession  of 
their  new  homes  in  Spitalfields  was  upwards  of 
200,  including  such  classes  as  charwomen,  nurses, 
basket-makers,  butchers,  carpenters,  firemen,  la- 
borers, porters,  oinnibus-drivers,  sempstresses, 
shoemakers,  tailors,  waiters,  warehousemen,  &c. 

In  the  buildings  at  Islington,  which  were 
opened  in  September,  1865,  the  inmates  are  of  the 
same  class,  with  the  addition  of  persons  employed 
in  other  trades.  The  entire  community  there 
now  consists  of  674  individuals,  of  whom  19  are 
widows,  the  rest  married  persons  and  children. 
In  evidence  of  the  improved  salubrity  of  the 


changes  in  the  metropolis,  by  which  the  houses 'buildings,  the  superintendents  report  that  ill- 
health  is  rare,  and  that  the  number  of  deaths 
since  the  first  buildings  were  opened,  in  February, 


of  the  laboring  poor  have  been  demolished  to  so 
great  an  extent,  the  cost  of  accommodation  for 
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1864 — nearly  three  years  ago— have  been  one 
man  aged  thirty,  who  died  of  a  chronio  complaint, 
and  four  children,  one  of  whom  was  under  five, 
and  two  under  two  years  of  age. 

The  social  contentment  of  the  tenants  is  freely 
expressed;  no  complaints  have  been  made  of  any 
of  the  arrangements  provided  for  their  comfort, 
and  they  all  speak  approvingly  of  the  unaccus- 
tomed advantages  they  enjoy.  As  regards  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  tenantry,  the  superintendent 
reports  that  habitual  drunkenness  is  unknown, 
and  intoxication  infrequent,  and  where  the  latter 
does  occur  to  the  annoyance  of  others  it  is  judi- 
ciously dealt  with,  by  giving  notice  to  the  offender 
that,  in  the  event  of  its  recurrence,  he  must 
prepare  to  leave.  There  has  been  but  one  per- 
son removed  for  quarreling,  and  disturbing  the 
peace;  and  one  expelled  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
These  exceptions,  out  of  a  community  consisting 
of  880  persons,  speak  strongly  for  the  self-respect 
and  moral  principles  by  which  they  are  influ- 
enced. 

There  are  four  other  squares,  two  of  which  have 
already  received  occupants,  and  the  others  will 
soon  be  completed.  The  main  buildings  are  of 
stone,  five  stories  high,  four  being  occupied  by  the 
families,  and  the  last  or  upper  range  used  for  the 
purpose  of  a  laundry  for  drying  clothes,  where 
fine  baths  are  provided  for  general  use.  I  con- 
versed with  many  of  the  inmates.  They  were  all 
clean,  healthy,  and  happy.  The  men  were  off  at 
work,  and  the  women  seemed  to  be  industrious 
and  tidy.  The  contrast  between  their  situation 
and  that  of  the  poor  in  the  miserable  houses  around 
us  was  painful  in  the  extreme.  In  some  of  the 
rooms  of  the  latter  as  many  as  seven  human  beings 
were  crowded.  In  other  sections  the  difference 
was  even  more  saddening.  The  airy  and  com- 
fortable quarters  of  G.  Peabody's  tenants,  with 
the  neat  kitchen  and  comfortable  bed-rooms,  and 
the  fine  play-ground  for  the  children,  the  garden 
for  common  cultivation  and  use,  and  the  work- 
shops for  such  of  the  men  as  might  prefer  working 
on  the  premises,  proved  that  the  architect  had 
given  a  conscientious  study  to  his  work. 

G.  Peabody's  example  will  be  followed,  now 
that  its  complete  success  is  established,  in  both 
hemispheres.  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  has 
already  procured  copies  of  the  plans  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  buildings  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe. Parliament  has  repeatedly  noticed  the 
work  itself,  and  the  owners  of  the  colossal  fortunes, 
the  plutocracy  of  England,  cannot  resist  the  elo- 
quent invocation  to  iheir  consciences  and  pockets. 
They  cannot  afford  the  reproach  that  they  have 
been  indifferent  while  England's  honest  poor  are 
relieved  by  an  American.  Indeed  the  trustees 
have  already  received  a  bequest  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  from  a  worthy  gentleman.  There 
is  hardly  a  great  city  in  America  in  which  Geo. 
Peabody's  liberality  should  not  be  followed  up  ; 
and  there  is  no  one  in  which  infinite  good  cannot 
be  wrought.  <  The  poor  ye  have  always.'  And 
as  I  saw  these  happy  children  enjoying  their  spa- 
cious play  ground  this  morning,  and  talked  with 
their  grateful  parents,  and  heard  the  report  of  the 
superintendent,  I  felt  proud  that  the  author  of  all 
this  splendid  benevolence  was  an  American,  and 
predicted  that  his  royal  generosity  would  find 
many  imita'ors  in  his  own  and  other  countries." 


The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God; 
and  he  who  has  the  friendship  of  the  world,  has 
the  most  serious  ground  to  apprehend  that  he 
cannot  be  in  the  spirit  of  Him,  who,  though  with- 
out sin,  was  yet  crucified  by  that  world,  of  which 
he  is  caressed  and  flattered. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  254.) 

"  Second  mo.  3d,  1839.  *  *  *  I  have  been  so 
long  convinced,  the  day  of  the  Lord  must  pass 
upon  all  '  pleasant  pictures,'  and  find  the  tangible 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  this  life  one  after  one 
so  far  removed  from  me,  I  often  feel  a  wish  to 
stand  prepared  for  every  sacrifice,  fully  believing 
nothing  will  be  called  for,  it  is  not  fully  necessary 
I  should  resign.  Omnipotent  Wisdom  only  know- 
eth  the  turnings  and  overturnings  necessary  to 
cleanse  the  heart,  and  make  it  a  fit  receptacle  for 
His  glorious  presence.  It  is  a  proving  furnace 
all  we  hold,  however  cherished,  must  pass  through, 
before  we  can  be  brought  to  possess  them  only  in 
Him.  Our  weakness  rises,  it  seems  to  us,  an  in- 
superable obstacle  against  a  life  of  faith  :  we  know 
not  how  to  give  up  to  act  out  of  ourselves ;  to  be 
led  and  guided  by  another  in  a  way  opposing  all 
our  own  wisdom,  and  reducing  us,  however  strong 
we  might  wish  to  feel  ourselves,  to  the  feebleness 
of  a  child.  No  wonder  that  it  takes  a  long  course 
of  spirit-stirring  discipline  to  effect  this.  If 
wrought  too  easily  we  might  soon  forget  the  pain- 
fulness  of  our  Egyptian  bondage,  and,  like  the 
Lord's  rebellious  children  formerly,  be  willing  to 
turn  back  again  to  the  land  of  our  captivity,  pre- 
ferring its  oppressive  burdens,  to  the  easy  yoke  of 
our  unconquered  Captain  in  the  land  He  him- 
self has  chosen  for  us  and  pronounced  goodly  and 
pleasant;  but  if  it  is  only  His  work,  and  if  He 
continually  condescends  to  lead  us  in  the  '  way 
that  we  should  go,'  instructing  us  according  to 
His  good  pleasure,  and  now  and  then  sufficiently 
manifesting  himself  near  for  our  support,  as  to 
preserve  to  us  the  least  grain  of  faith  and  patience, 
we  have  very  strong  inducements  to  endeavor  to 
hold  on  our  way,  and  approve  ourselves  ready 
scholars  under  His  forming  hand.  I  believe  with 
thee,  it  is  not  a  time  now  for  rejoicing :  the  ways 
of  Zion  seem  so  much  stripped  and  desolate,  it 
calls  for  those  enlisted  in  her  cause,  and  fighting 
under  her  banner,  deeply  to  mourn.  Surely  the 
language  is  applicable  now,  '  By  whom  shall  Jacob 
arise  V  Many  who  have  stood  as  combatants  have 
been  released  from  the  warfare;  and  many  more 
who  should  come  up  as  faithful  successors,  prove 
themselves  weak  and  unfit  to  stand  in  the  breach  ; 
and  while  there  are  some,  and  I  trust  not  a  few, 
occupying  their  places,  and  mourning  over  the 
desolations  that  abound,  discouragements  on  ac- 
count of  these  things  may  well  cause  their  'faces 
to  gather  paleness,'  and  prompt  the  anxious  in- 
quiry, '  What  wilt  thou  do  for  thy  great  name  ?' 
But  reverent  dependence  in  our  several  allotments 
befits  us  best.  The  cause  is  not  ours.  We  can 
only  be  instruments  in  the  warfare,  and  should 
vigilantly  watch  to  be  prepared  for  our  Master's 
summons  when  it  pleaseth  him  in  any  way  to 
work  by  us.  It  is  little  matter  how  wearily  we 
may  be  obliged  to  tread  the  path  of  life,  or  how 
arduous  the  duties  it  may  contain  for  us,  if  we  but 
act  faithfully  for  our  Master,  and  retain  his  good 
presence  with  us,  surely  it  is  enough.  We  ought 
to  consider  it  a  privilege  to  suffer  in  His  cause, 
for  the  promise  or  a  .  arance  is  sure  to  us,  as  to 
those  who  immediately  received  it,  '  If  we  suffer 
with  Lini  we  shall  also  reign  with  him.'" 

"2d  mo.  1839.  *  *  *  There  are  times  when 
the  mind  rebels  against  exertion,  and  I  don't  know 
but  'tis  as  well  to  indulge  it,  and  sit  down  barren 
and  empty,  until  fresh  and  qualifying  vigour 
springs  in  it,  if  haply  such  may  be  the  case.  The 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  is  a  mystery  which 
philosophy  might  explore  in  vain.  We  know  its 
tendency  is  towards  evil,  and  that  without  a  coun- 


teracting principle,  it  becomes  a  prey  too  oft'B 
all  the  debasing  and  wasting  allurements  th;l 
evil  world  can  offer  us ;  but  we  believe  also  th  I 
a  due  dependence  on  that  power  that  '  searclB 
us,  and  if  submitted  to  '  works  in  U3  both  to  I 
and  to  do  of  its  good  pleasure,'  its  irregulaiB 
become  stayed,  its  weakness  is  strength  in  ] 
and  it  becomes  gradually  moulded  into  that 
feet  system  of  order,  out  of  which  are  the  i 
of  life,  strength,  and  happiness.    We  need 
then  the  adventitious  circumstances  that  c 
the  life  of  the  idle  and  voluptuous.   Our  plea: 
centre  in  a  quiet  circle,  and  resolve  thems 
into  the  will  of  a  power,  far  mightier  and  strc 
than   ours.     The   devotee1,   simple,  consi 
christian,  finds  enough  within  to  occupy  al 
thoughts,  if  not  necessarily  engaged  in  his 
ter's  business.    There  are  floods  of  temptatic 
arrest ;  doubts  and  difficulties  to  cover  wit! 
panoply  of  patience ;  weaknesses  to  lose 
Father's  strength  ;  and  sufferings  known  on 
his  own  bosom  to  alleviate  by  the  quiet  trus: 
confidence  that  they  ate  not  in  vain.  Hai 
only  faith  enough  to  trust  for  the  redempti 
His  promises,  and  zeal  to  labor  as  His  une 
light  points  to  the  proper  field,  with  how  i 
greater  readiness  would  we  buckle  on  our  ai 
and  enter  the  lists  as  champions  against  tB 
many  opposing  things  that  stand  in  our  w  to 
peace.    It  is  true  many  a  cloud  must  mar  ouB 
ward  progress;  we  are  rebellious,  and  need  cc 
tion  ;  undecided,  and  must  be  aroused  tc 
necessity  of  undivided  purpose;  weak,  an 
must  feel  that  we  are  so ;  blind,  and  our  Capl 
eye  must  direct  us  to  the  work.    We  are  noi 
without  Him.    Strong  when  His  power  up 
us.    But  knowing  and  believing  all  this, 
difficult  do  we  find  the  warfare.    Our  weakn 
and  liabilities  to  error  beset  us  on  every  hand 
prompt  the  inquiry  '  who  is  sufficient  for 
things  ?'    A  mind  disposed  to  allow  them 
place,  has  little  time  for  the  grovelling  pursu 
this  life  further  than  the  care  that  is  neces 
Cross  occurrences  disturb  not  the  equanimi 
one  thus  regulated,  because  it  moves  in  a  sjSii 
above  these  petty  concerns  and  disquiets,  firjng 
its  happiness  only  enlisted  in  a  thorough  ancpm 
sistent  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  its  God.    Su  iaa 
one  fulfils  the  end  of  his  existence,  and  gl< 
his  Creator  both  in  life  and  in  death. 

"You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  dea ,  of 
Jonathan  Evans  :  a  valiant  indeed  called  hcja." 

No  date.—*  *  *  "  Our  Quarterly  Meetin  \m 
unusually  small,  many  of  our  members 
absent,  and  but  few  from  other  meetings  seejittg 
drawn  to  sit  with  us.  Thomas  Kite  was  mw, 
alone  in  his  capacity,  but  ministered  to  us  a  jspl< 
ably,  holding  forth  the  language  of  encouragneni 
to  a  remnant,  who,  he  thought,  were  alma  dfr 
sponding,  fearing  lest  the  ark  should  be  \|)llj 
taken  from  us,  and  our  better  strength  fail 
time  of  trial.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  ihal 
notwithstanding  a  dark  cloud  was  hanginji'Vei 
us,  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  a  righteou  iU0' 
cession  had  been  heard  and  regarded,  anc 
those  in  whom  this  travail  had  been  raised, 
yet  see  '  the  desire  of  their  souls,  and  woi 
satisfied ;'  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  younger 
bers  on  whom  he  thought  the  divine  Hanc 
especially  turned ;  it  was  to  these  he  look  fo) 
the  fruits  of  dedication  and  obedience,  i 
though  their  seasons  of  trial  and  proving 
be  many,  yet  as  they  abode  in  faithfulness  he; 
would  be  brought  through  all  oppositiot  ;ani 
established  upon  the  sure  foundation.  I  d'no 
intend  so  to  prolong  this  subject,  but  the  [Wft 
another  part  of  his  discourse  so  full  of  inb  ist 
will  mention  it.    He  expressed  as  a  belie  R 
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iciety  would  yet  be  brought  back  to  more  of 
ive  purity,  and  that  to  effect  this  end,  maDy 
in  which  we  were  now  indulging  must  be 
iway  ;  that  it  would  commence  an  individual 
the  husband  apart,  and  the  wife  apart ; 
in  course  of  time  there  would  be  a  united, 
inious  labor  for  the  general  good ;  that  the 
tant  duty  of  rightly  training  the  infant  mind 
become  more  apparent,  and  take  the  place 
essential  things  that  now  too  much  operated 
indrance.    It  is  certainly  pleasant  to  hear 
news  held  out,  by  those  who  we  believe  pro- 
with  anointed  vision";  yet  it  must  be  un- 
edly  true  that  much,  very  much  must  be 
ere  we  are  again  brought  back  to  the  faith- 
js,  and  holiness,  and  purity  of  early  days.  It 
t  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  we  are  a  lapsed 
3 ;  that  the  favors,  the  friendships,  the  plea- 
the  maxims,  and  the  policies  of  this  world, 
obtruded  to  our  hurt;  have  dimmed  the 
less  of  spiritual  vision,  and  too  much  substi- 
their  own  unhallowed  offerings  for  the  un- 
iive,  acceptable  sacrifice  of  an  undivided 
;  surely  the  call  must  be  applicable  in  the 
it  day,  'come  out  of  Babylon  my  people;' 
h  !  if  heard  and  regarded  ;  if  we  could  but 
out  of  our  sinful,  selfish  propensities,  and  in 
like  submission,  hear  and  obey  that  power 
needs  no  aid  of  our  own,  how  should  we 
th  the  thorny  path  of  life,  and  ensure  the  re- 
of  obedience  with  a  great  deduction  of  suf- 
*.    Leaning  on  the  only  sure  support,  and 
ng  His  dictates,  we  should  be  led  safely  on, 
taught  by  His  forbearance,  and  cheered  by 
ove,  we  might  extend  charity  to  those  around 
s  the  genuine  result  of  feeling  and  gratitude, 
love  them  as  fellow  creatures,  purchased  as 
urselves  are,  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
[  could  not  regret  I  was  there  (Quarterly 
ling)  yet  feel  myself  placed  in  a  situation 
which  nature  shrinks.    Most  gladly  would 
Id  myself  excused  from  anything  that  draws 
rom  obscurity,  at  any  rate  till  better  qualified 
ke  part  (however  small  the  part)  in  the  affairs 
)iscipline.    In  small  meetings  like  our  own, 
e  is  great  danger  of  bringing  forward  those 
have  the  appearance  of  suitability  too  early, 
eby  often  inducing  the  belief,  that  the  neces- 
qualifications  are  attained,  and  further  labor 
increased  ability  may  be  spared.    I  know  of 
ing  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  settling  down 
ise  and  indifference,  hoping  the  work  accom- 
led.    'Tis  an  artful  snare,  I  believe,  whereby 
grand  enemy  has  deceived  many  who  'ran 
for  a  time/  persuading  them  that  a  little 
od  of  conflict,  some  surrenders  of  the  will  evi- 
jed  by  sacrifices,  are  all  that  is  necessary, 
ah  !  if  the  holy  watch  is  not  maintained,  if 
ire  not  careful  to  live  near  that  Spirit  which 
enlightened  us,  and  day  by  day  receive  from 
l  who  is  ever  near  us,  the  essential  assistance, 
ihall  most  assuredly  know  to  our  sorrow  that 
rest  is  a  false  one  ;  and  unless  we  submit  to 
terms  of  constant  watchfulness,  and  unceasing 
fare,  our  hopes  of  happiness  hereafter  are  vain 
futile." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Tie  True  Treasure. — No  human  power  can 
at  from  us  the  treasure  of  true  instruction,  if 
e  truly  sought  for  in  sincerity;  for  the  king- 
>  of  God  is  within.  But  curiosity  it  is  that 
:es  us  hunt  elsewhere,  and  after  what  is  new. 


'he  standard  of  the  cross,  is  that  alone  through 
ch  the  christian  may  expect  to  conquer;  and 
faithful  obedience  to  which  only  he  is  led  unto 
ain  victory. 


Tornadoes. 

BY  RICHARD   A.   PROCTOR,   B.  A.,  F.R.A.S  ,   AUTHOR  OF 
"  SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM,"  &C. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  subjected  to 
agencies  which — beneficial,  doubtless,  in  the  long 
run,  perhaps  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of 
terrestrial  races — appear,  at  first  sight,  energeti- 
cally destructive.  Such  are — in  order  of  destruc- 
tivencss — the  hurricane,  the  earthquake,  the  vol- 
cano, and  the  thunderstorm.  When  we  read  of 
earthquakes,  such  as  those  which  overthrew  Lis- 
bon, Callao,  and  Riobamba,  and  learn  that  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  fell  victims  in  the  great 
Sicilian  earthquake  in  1693,  and  probably  three 
hundred  thousand  in  the  two  earthquakes  which 
assailed  Antioch  in  the  years  526  and  612,  we  are 
disposed  to  assign  at  once  to  this  devastating 
phenomenon  the  foremost  place  among  the  agents 
of  destruction.  But  this  judgment  must  be  re- 
versed when  we  consider  that  earthquakes  — 
though  so  fearfully  and  suddenly  destructive  both 
to  life  and  property, — yet  occur  but  seldom  com- 
pared with  wind-storms,  while  the  effects  of  a  real 
hurricane  are  scarcely  less  destructive  than  those 
of  the  sharpest  shocks  of  earthquake.  After  or- 
dinary storms,  long  miles  of  the  sea-coast  are  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  ships,  and  with  the  bodies  of 
their  hapless  crews.  In  the  spring  of  1866  there 
might  be  seen  at  a  single  view  from  the  heights 
near  Plymouth  twenty-two  shipwrecked  vessels, 
and  this  after  a  storm,  which,  though  severe,  was 
but  trifling  compared  with  the  hurricanes  which 
sweep  over  the  torrid  zones,  and  thence,  scarcely 
diminished  in  force,  as  far  north  sometimes  as  our 
own  latitudes.  It  was  iu  such  a  hurricane  that 
the  "  Royal  Charter"  was  wrecked,  and  hundreds 
of  stout  ships  with  her.  In  the  great  hurricane 
of  1780,  which  commenced  at  Barbadoes  and 
swept  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  fifty  sail  were  driven  ashore  at  the  Ber- 
mudas, two  line-of-battle  ships  went  down  at  sea, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  persons  lost  their 
lives  on  the  land. 

In  the  gale  of  August,  1782,  all  the  trophies  of 
Lord  Rodney's  victory,  except  the  "  Ardent," 
were  destroyed,  two  British  ships-of-the-line  foun- 
dered at  sea,  numbers  of  merchantmen  under 
Admiral  Graves'  convoy  were  wrecked,  aud  at  sea 
alone  three  thousand  lives  were  lost. 

But,  quite  recently,  a  storm  far  more  destructive 
than  these  swept  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Most 
of  our  readers  doubtless  remember  the  great  gale 
of  October,  1864,  in  which  all  the  ships  in  har- 
bour at  Calcutta  were  swept  from  their  anchorage, 
and  driven  one  upon  another  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion. Fearful  as  was  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty in  Calcutta  harbour,  the  destruction  on  land 
was  greater.  A  vast  wave  swept  for  miles  over 
the  surrounding  country,  embankments  were  de- 
stroyed, and  whole  villages,  with  their  inhabitants, 
swept  away.  Fifty  thousand  souls  it  is  believed 
perished  in  this  fearful  hurricane. 

The  gale  which  has  just  ravaged  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  adds  another  to  the  long  list  of  disastrous 
hurricanes.  As  we  write,  the  effects  produced  by 
this  tornado  are  beginning  to  be  made  known. 
Already  its  destructiveness  has  become  but  too 
certainly  evidenced. 

The  laws  which  appear  to  regulate  the  genera- 
tion and  the  progress  of  cyclonic  storms  are  well 
worthy  of  careful  study. 

The  regions  most  liable  to  hurricanes  are  the 
West  Indies,  the  southern  parts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  China  seas. 
Each  region  has  its  special  hurricane  season. 

In  the  West  Indies,  cyclones  occur  principally 
in  August  and  September,  when  the  south-east 
monsoons  are  at  their  height.  At  the  same  season 


the  African  south-westerly  monsoons  are  blowing. 
Accordingly  there  are  two  sets  of  winds,  both 
blowing  heavily  and  steadily  from  the  Atlantic, 
disturbing  the  atmospheric  equilibrium,  and  thus 
in  all  probability  generating  the  great  West  Indian 
hurricanes.  The  storms  thus  arising  show  their 
force  first  at  a  distance  of  about  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  equator,  and  far  to  the  east  of 
the  region  in  which  they  attain  their  greatest  fury. 
They  sweep  with  a  north-westerly  course  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  pass  thence  northwards,  and  so 
to  the  north-east,  sweeping  in  a  wide  curve  (re- 
sembling the  letter  U  placed  thus  cj)  around  the 
West  Indian  seas,  and  thence  travelling  across 
the  Atlantic,  generally  expending  their  fury  before 
they  reach  the  shores  of  Western  Europe.  This 
course  is  the  storm-track  (or  storm-  q  as  we  shall 
call  it).  Of  the  behaviour  of  the  winds  as  they 
traverse  this  track,  we  shall  have  to  speak  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  peculiarity  from  which 
these  storms  derive  their  names  of  "  cyclones" 
and  "  tornadoes." 

The  hurricanes  of  the  Indian  Ocean  occur  at 
the  "  changing  of  the  monsoons."  "  During  the 
interregnum,"  writes  Maury,  "  the  fiends  of  the 
storm  hold  their  terrific  sway."  Becalmed,  often, 
for  a  day  or  two,  seamen  hear  moaning  Bounds  in 
the  air,  forewarning  them  of  the  coming  storm. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  winds  break  loose  from  the 
forces  which  have  for  awhile  controlled  them,  and 
"  seem  to  rage  with  a  fury  that  would  break  up 
the  fountains  of  the  deep." 

In  the  North  Indian  seas  hurricanes  rage  at  the 
same  season  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  China  seas  occur  those  fearful  gales 
known  among  sailors  as  "  typhoons,"  or  "white 
squalls."  These  take  place  at  the  changing  of 
the  monsoons.  Generated,  like  the  West  Indian 
hurricanes,  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
degrees  from  the  equator,  typhooDS  sweep  in  a 
curve  similar  to  that  followed  by  the  Atlantic 
storms  around  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
the  shores  of  China  to  the  Japanese  Islands. 

There  occur  land-storms,  also,  of  a  cyclonic 
character  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  "  I 
have  often  observed  the  paths  of  such  storms," 
says  Maury,  "  through  the  forests  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. There  the  track  of  these  tornadoes  is  called 
a  'wind  road,'  because  they  make  an  avenue 
through  the  wood  straight  along,  and  as  clear  of 
trees  as  if  the  old  denizens  of  the  forest  had  been 
cleared  with  an  axe.  I  have  seen  trees  three  or 
four  feet  in  diameter  torn  up  by  the  roots,  aud  the 
top,  with  its  limbs,  lying  next  the  hole  whence 
the  root  came."  Another  writer,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness to  the  progress  of  one  of  these  American 
land-storms,  thus  speaks  of  its  destruct've  effects. 
"  I  saw,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  tue  noblest 
trees  of  the  forest  were  falling  into  pieces.  A 
mass  of  branches,  twigs,  foliage,  and  dust  moved 
through  the  air,  whirled  onwards  like  a  cloud  of 
feathers,  and  passing,  disclosed  a  wide  space  filled 
with  broken  trees,  naked  stumps,-  and  heaps  of 
shapeless  ruius,  which  marked  the  path  of  the 
tempest." 

If  it  appeared,  on  a  careful  comparison  of  ob- 
servations made  in  different  places,  that  these 
winds  swept  directly  along  those  tracks  which 
they  appear  to  follow,  a  comparatively  simple 
problem  would  be  presented  to  the  meteorologist. 
But  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  At  one  part 
of  a  hurricane's  course  the  storm  appears  to  be 
travelling  with  fearful  fury  along  the  true  storm- 
ed; at  another  less  furiously  directly  across  the 
storm-track;  at  another,  but  with  yet  diminished 
force,  though  still  fiercely,  in  a  direction  exactly 
opposite  to  that  of  the  storm-track. 

All  these  motions  appear  to  be  fairly  accounted 
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for  by  the  theory  that  the  true  path  of  the  storm 
is  a  spiral — or  rather,  that  while  the  centre  of  dis- 
turbance continually  travels  ODwards  in  a  widely 
extended  curve,  the  storm-wind  sweeps  continu- 
ally around  the  centre  of  disturbance,  as  a  whirl- 
pool around  its  vortex. 

And  here  a  remarkable  circumstance  attracts 
our  notice,  the  consideration  of  which  points  to 
the  mode  in  which  cyclones  may  be  conceived  to 
be  generated.  It  is  found,  by  a  careful  study  of 
different  observations  made  upon  the  same  storm, 
that  cyclones  in  the  northern  hemisphere  invaria- 
bly sweep  round  the  onward  travelling  vortex  of 
disturbance  in  one  direction,  and  southern  cyclones 
in  the  contrary  direction.  If  we  place  a  watch- 
face  upwards  upon  one  of  the  northern  cyclone 
regions  in  a  Mercator's  chart,  then  the  motion  of 
the  hands  is  contrary  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  cyclone  whirls ;  when  the  watch  is  shifted  to 
a  southern  cyclone  region,  the  motion  of  the 
hands  takes  place  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
cyclone  motion.  This  peculiarity  is  converted 
into  the  following  rule-of-thumb  for  sailors  who 
encounter  a  cyclone,  and  seek  to  escape  from  the 
region  of  fiercest  storm : — Facing  the  wind,  the 
centre  or  vortex  of  the  storm  lies  to  the  right  in 
the  northern,  to  the  left  in  the  southern,  hemisphere. 
Safety  lies  in  flying  from  the  centre  in  every  case 
save  one — that  is,  when  the  sailor  lies  in  the 
direct  track  of  the  advancing  vortex.  In  this 
case,  to  fly  from  the  centre  would  be  to  keep  in 
the  storm-track ;  the  proper  course  for  the  sailor 
when  thus  situated  is  to  steer  for  the  calmer  side 
of  the  storm-track.  This  is  always  the  outside  of 
the  as  will  appear  from  a  moment's  considera- 
tiod  of  the  spiral  curve  traced  out  by  a  cyclone. 
Thus,  if  the  seaman  scud  before  the  wind — in  all 
other  cases  a  dangerous  expedient  in  a  cyclone — 
he  will  probably  escape  unscathed.  There  is, 
however,  this  danger,  that  the  storm-track  may 
extend  to  or  even  slightly  overlap  the  land,  in 
which  case  scudding  before  the  gale  would  bring 
the  ship  upon  a  lee-shore.  And  in  this  way 
many  gallant  ships,  doubtless,  suffered  wreck. 

The  danger  of  the  sailor  is  obviously  greater, 
however,  when  he  is  overtaken  by  the  storm  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  storm-  Here  he  has  to 
encounter  the  double  force  of  the  cyclonic  whirl 
and  of  the  advancing  storm-system,  instead  of  the 
difference  of  the  two  motions,  as  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  storm-track.  His  chance  of  escape  will 
depend  on  his  distance  from  the  central  path  of 
the  cyclone.  If  near  to  this,  it  is  equally  danger- 
ous for  him  to  attempt  to  scud  to  the  safer  side  of 
the  track,  or  to  beat  against  the  wind  by  the 
shorter  course,  which  would  lead  him  out  of  the 
storm-  C  on  its  inner  side.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Colonel  Sir  W.  Reid  that  this  is  the  quarter 
in  which  vessels  have  been  most  frequently  lost. 

But  even  the  danger  of  this  most  dangerous 
quarter  admits  of  degrees.  It  is  greatest  where 
the  storm  is  sweeping  round  the  most  curved  part 
of  its  track,  which  happens  in  about  latitude 
twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees.  In  this  case,  a 
ship  may  pass  twice  through  the  vortex  of  the 
storm.  Here  hurricanes  have  worked  their  most 
destructive  effect.  And  thus  it  happens  that 
sailors  dread,  most  of  all,  the  part  of  the  Atlantic 
near  Florida  and  the  Bahamas,  and  the  region  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  which  lies  south  of  Bourbon 
and  Mauritius. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Dost  thou  wish  to  get  to  heaven  ?  Walk,  then, 
diligently  in  the  road  that  leads  there.  It  is  car- 
row,  it  is  rugged,  it  is  beset  with  thorns.  But 
it  is  the  path  the  Saviour  trod,  and  it  alone  leads 
to  peace  and  to  glory. 


Selected. 

THE  TONGUE  INSTRUCTED. 
Guard  well  thy  lips;  none,  none  can  know 
What  evils  from  tbe  tongue  may  flow  ; 
What  guilt,  what  grief  may  be  incurred 
By  one  incautious,  hasty  word. 

Be  "  slow  to  speak  ;"  look  well  within, 
To  check  what  there  may  lead  to  sin; 
And  pray  unceasingly  for  aid, 
Lest,  unawares,  thou  be  betrayed. 

"Condemn  not,  judge  not,"  not  to  man 
Is  given  bis  brother's  faults  to  scan, 
One  task  is  thine,  and  one  alone, 
To  search  out  and  subdue  thine  own. 

Indulge  no  murmurings  ;  oh  restrain 
Those  lips,  so  ready  to  complain, 
And,  if  they  can  be  numbered,  count 
Of  one  day's  mercies  the  amount. 

Shun  vain  discussions,  trifling  themes; 
Dwell  not  on  earthly  hopes  or  schemes, 
Let  words  of  meekness,  wisdom,  love, 
The  heart's  true  renovation  prove. 

Set  God  before  thee  ;  every  word 
Thy  lips  pronounce,  by  Him  is  heard ; 
Ob,  could'st  thou  realize  this  thought, 
What  care,  what  caution,  would  be  taught  I 

"  Time  is  short,"  this  day  may  be 

The  very  last  assigned  to  thee  ; 

So  speak,  that  should'st  thou  speak  no  more, 

Thou  may'st  not  this  day's  words  deplore. 


Selected. 

THE  CLOUD. 
"  Let  us  not  fear,  as  we  enter  into  the  cloud  ;  let  us 
recollect  that  it  is  His  cloud  that  overshadows  us." 

J.  II.  Newman. 

Fear  not  to  enter  in  the  cloud, 

0  way-worn  pilgrim  of  the  earth  ! 
Better  is  sorrow's  sober  shroud, 

Than  worldly  and  unhallowed  mirth, 
Fear  not  to  enter — tremble  not 

Upon  thy  rough  and  thorny  way; 
Thy  Lord  has  blest  tbe  mourner's  lot, 

And  doubt  not  He  will  be  thy  stay. 

Fear  not  to  enter  in  the  cloud — 

It  is  a  cloud  which  He  hath  sent; 
0  sad  wayfarer,  travel-bowed, 

Thy  master's  eye  on  thee  is  bent : 
He  will  not  let  thy  footsteps  slide; 

He  gives  His  angels  charge  o'er  thee; 
And  that  dear  Lord,  who  for  thee  died, 

Is  touched  with  thine  infirmity. 

Fear  not  to  enter  in  the  cloud — 

Beyond  it  is  a  land  of  light, 
And  thou,  unlike  the  worldly  crowd, 

Must  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, — 
Faith,  that  can  lift  her  gaze  on  high, 

And  pierce  the  veil  that  floats  between 
And  brings  tbe  glorious  future  nigh; — 

The  "  evidence  of  things  unseen." 


Power  of  a  Growing  Tree. — Walton  Hall, 
England,  had  at  one  time  its  own  corn  mill,  and 
when  that  inconvenient  necessity  no  longer  exis- 
ted, the  millstone  was  laid  by  in  an  orchard  and 
forgotten.  The  diameter  of  this  circular  stone 
measured  five  feet  and  a  half,  while  its  depth 
averaged  seven  inches  throughout;  its  centre 
hole  had  a  diameter  of  eleven  inches.  By  mere 
accident  some  bird  or  squirrel  had  dropped  the 
fruit  of  the  filbert  tree  through  the  hole  on  the 
earth,  and  in  1812  the  seedling  was  seen  rising 
up  through  that  unwonted  channel.  As  its  trunk 
gradually  grew  through  this  aperture  and  increas- 
ed, its  power  to  raise  the  ponderous  mass  of  stone 
was  speculated  upon  by  many.  Would  the  filbert 
tree  die  in  the  attempt?  Would  it  burst  the  mill- 
stone? or  would  it  lift  it?  In  the  end  the  little 
filbert  tree  lifted  the  millstone,  and  in  1863  wore 
it  like  a  crinolone  about  its  trunk,  and  M.  Wa- 
terton  used  to  sit  upon  it  under  the  branching 
shade. — Scientific  American. 


For  "The  FriemB 

Deep,  Calleth  unto  Deep ! 

When  the  true  child  of  God  is  led  by  the  SrB 
of  God  into  his  closet  to  pray — it  is  the  SrB 
that  prays.  "  For  we  know  not  what  we  shell 
pray  for  as  we  ought,"  &c;  and  "  as  many  as  ■ 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  son 
God." 

What  a  pleasant  place  to  such  is  the  christie 
closet !  When  sucb  a  christian  kneels — he 
the  three  witnesses  in  himself :  the  Father,  £ 
and  the  Spirit.  Praying  the  Father,  in  the  ns 
of  the  Son,  through  the  Spirit.  M 

London  Grove,  Chester  Co. 

For  "  The  Frien' 

Epistle  of  Oliver  Sansom. 
Oliver  Sansom,  tbe  author  of  the  follow 
letter,  was  one  that  endured  much  suffering 
the  cause  of  Truth  be  very  thoroughly  espouf 
His  many  conflicts  with  the  priests  who  of 
maligned  him,  and  through  whose  influence 
was  many  times  immured  in  prisons,  andi 
whom,  for  tithes,  his  property  was  sbamefi 
wrested  from  him,  caused  the  path  of  life  to 
marked  with  many  tribulations  and  close  provir 
verifying  the  language  of  the  Apostle:  "  All- 1 
will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  pe. 
cution."  Yet  the  Lord  his  God  was  with  h 
and  enabled  him  not  only  to  suffer,  but  at  tit 
to  reign  with  Christ,  and  finally  to  triumph  c 
all  his  enemies  from  within  and  without.  Be 
both  chastened  and  comforted  in  the  school 
his  Lord,  who  chooseth  all  his  in  the  furnace 
affliction,  he  knew,  as  a  well  instructed  scr; 
how  to  help  and  comfort  others,  as  well  as! 
guard  them  against  the  wiles  of  the  wicked  ( 
These  are  all  interestingly  set  forth  in  his  epis 

i(  To  Friends  of  Truth  in  the  County  of  Wexfit 

and  elsewhere,  in  Ireland. 

Dear  Friends. — Brethren  and  sisters,  born; 
the  immortal  Seed,  whereby  you  becomes  heir; 
life  and  immortality,  and  who  are  daily  striy 
to  inherit  and  possess  that  immortal  life,  wh 
through  the  spiritual  birth,  you  have  a  right  v 
and  interest  in.    The  salutation  of  my  dear  < 
unfeigned  love  truly  reacheth  unto  you  all. 
the  innocent  life  of  the  Lamb,  in  whose  spiri 
no  guile,  having  you  often  in  my  remembran 
and  the  living  sense  of  the  blessed  presence  u 
the  Lord,  which  in  meetings  I  with  you  enjo^ 
doth  often  refresh  my  soul ;  and  as  the  same 
arises,  and  is  tasted  of  and  fed  upon,  then  are 
often  before  me;  and  tender  breathings  arise 
me  for  you  all,  as  one  man,  that  as  a  united  be 
you  may  together  be  preserved  holding  in  j 
things  the  head  Christ  Jesus.   And  that,  as  m<j 
bers  one  of  another,  you  may  in  the  Spirit  and 
of  Jesus,  be  united  one  to  another,  being  all  boi! 
up  in  one  bundle  of  life  by  the  swaddling  bane 
tender  love,  which  in  all  your  hearts  is  shed  abn 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.    That  a  holy  care  may  b 
all  for  each  other's  good  and  welfare  in  the  Tn 
even  as  for  his  own ;  having  an  inward  fee: 
one  of  another,  that  if  one  member  be  hurl 
bruised,  or  comes  to  suffer,  all  suffer  with  h 
and  if  one  member  be  comforted,  all  take  par 
it;  and  so  here,  one  cannot  say  to  another,  I  h 
no  need  of  thee;  but  we  are  all  helpers  one  (if 
another,  with  that  help  which  we  receive  f  ja « 
the  Lord:  and  therein  we  are  a  help,  strenihi 
and  comfort  one  to  another.    Here  now  is  sjpi 
how  pleasant,  sweet  and  precious  it  is  for  bretbitt 
and  sisters,  the  begotten  of  one  Father,  and  1  in 
of  and  nursed  by  one  mother,  to  dwell  togethe  n 
heavenly  unity.    Oh,  feel  Christ  our  life  hem; 
and  feel  our  nearness  in  the  same  one  unto  i* 
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That  so  the  true  unity  of  the  right  spirit 
11  may  keep  and  hold,  which  is  the  living 
of  peace  ;  for  that  soul,  whoever  it  be,  that 
out  of  this  bond  goes  out  of  peace  into 
e. 

friends !  watch  and  stand  upon  your  guard, 
old  fast  your  living  fresh  zeal  for  the  cause 
>  Lord,  and  be  valiant  for  his  Truth  upon 
And  keep  out  of  the  false  spirit,  which 
a  disguise  or  show  of  Truth  waits  for  an 
tunity  to  creep  in  amongst  you ;  for  if  he 
il  in  any  he  will  draw  the  mind  down  from 
savenly  habitation  in  the  light,  into  the  earth, 
ien  lukewarmness  instead  of  zeal,  and  jeal- 
i  and  secret  prejudice  will  get  in,  and  the 
rhich  thinks  not  evil  will  come  to  be  weak- 
and  by  degrees  grow  cold  and  die.  Oh 
ds  !  there  is  as  much  need  for  us  to  be  wateh- 
iw  as  ever  there  was ;  for  the  enemy  is  work- 
1  the  deepest  deceit  and  most  secret  subtilty. 
>pcars  now  in  his  transformed  shape,  like  an 
of  light;  and  where  any  are  wandering  in 
minds  or  scattered  in  their  imaginations, 
g  in  earthly  desires,  they  can  hardly  escape 
lares.  For  they  only  who  abide  fixed  on  the 
shall  be  preserved ;  and  they  are  the  true 
h,  which  Christ  is  the  builder  of;  against 
\  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail.  And 
also  are  the  very  elect  which  cannot  be  de- 
li 

erefore  my  dear  friends,  let  every  one  of  you 
ligent  to  witness  your  calling  and  election  to 
ide  sure  unto  you ;  that  none  of  you  may  be 
ved  or  beguiled  by  the  subtilty  of  the  wicked 
ind  that  no  evil  bitter  root  may  spring  up 
g  you  to  trouble  or  disquiet  any  of  you,  tend- 

0  divide  or  make  you  at  a  distance  one  from 
icr.  But  keep  this  evidence  every  one  al- 
in  your  hearts,  that  you  are  passed  from 

1  to  life,  because  ye  love  the  brethren. 

id  dear  Friends,  as  wise  virgins,  always  wait 
3l  the  oil  of  life,  and  be  careful  to  retain  it 
mr  own  vessels.  This  will  keep  the  lamp, 
h  the  Lord  hath  lighted,  from  going  out,  and 
you  an  entrance  into  the  marriage-chamber 
joy  the  beloved  of  your  souls.  For  as  surely 
ir  heavenly  Father  hath  given  the  light  of 
ife  of  His  dear  Son  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
,  and  caused  it  to  shine  in  our  hearts;  so 
y  doth  he  require  of  us  all,  that  we  should 
lit  and  yield  obedience  to  it,  and  let  it  shine 
I  conversation ;  that  we  may  do  the  works  of 
sincerity ;  and  men,  who  are  yet  in  the 
1's  spirit,  beholding  our  good  works,  may  be 
inced  and  come  to  glorify  our  God,  and  to 
y  that  he  is  in  us  of  a  truth.  This  is  more 
;ual  than  all  words  that  can  be  spoken  ;  yea, 
indeed  the  seal  of  our  ministry  and  testi- 
es,  and  an  answer  of  the  travail  of  our  souls, 
have  faithfully  labored  amongst  you.  And 
ig  it  is  so,  that  we  are  commanded  to  let  our 
s  shine  for  the  good  of  others  that  are  with- 
md  not  gathered  to  God,  then  consider  how 
q  we  are  enjoined,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
uanded  to  take  care  of  our  own  family,  even 
household  of  faith  ;  that  at  all  times  we  watch 
he  good  and  benefit  one  of  another.  And  all 
do  believe  in  the  light  of  Jesus,  and  walk  in 
3  their  minds  are  exercised  in  His  life  and 
,  the  care  of  the  churches  of  Christ  comes 
1  them  daily,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  body  ; 
every  member  may  keep  his  place  in  the  body 
wait  to  know  his  office,  even  his  work  and 
ice  appointed  by  the  Lord.  And  then  as  the 
is  kept  single  in  the  head  Christ  Jesus,  every 
will  be  serviceable  in  bis  place;  for  there  are 
needless  members  in  the  body,  no  useless 
els  in  the  house  of  our  God ;  for  as  a  gift  is 


given  to  every  particular  one,  so  is  a  service  as 
certainly  required  by  the  Lord  of  every  individual, 
according  to  the  gift  given.  And  as  obedience 
is  yielded  to  the  leadings  of  the  blessed  Spirit  in 
the  gift  received,  here  is  a  vessel  of  mercy  that 
is  given  up  to  be  used  by  the  Lord ;  and  in  his 
using,  it  comes  to  be  made  a  vessel  of  honor,  to 
the  praise  of  the  glory  and  excellency  of  the 
heavenly  treasure  which  the  Lord  reveals  therein. 

So  dear  Friends,  much  might  be  said  as  to  this 
matter  to  stir  you  up  to  diligence  in  pressing  for- 
ward towards  the  mark  of  your  high  calling  in 
Christ  Jesus,  which  is  set  before  you,  and  to  ex- 
hort one  another  daily  to  watchfulness  and  faith- 
fulness, each  in  his  place  and  station,  and  to  take 
heed  that  there  be  not  a  drawing  back  into  the 
world  again,  for  the  Lord  hath  said,  '  He  that 
draws  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in 
him  :'  but  that  all  holdfast  the  holy  testimony  of 
Jesus,  which  you  have  received ;  and  press  for- 
ward in  the  meek  spirit,  and  walk  circumspectly, 
that  our  holy  profession  may  be  adorned  with  a 
holy,  harmless  and  unblameable  conversation. 
But  I  know  there  are  many  faithful  brethren  who 
labor  among  you,  and  frequent  testimonies  you 
have  to  this  purpose.  And  although  you  know 
these  things  already,  yet  I  have  a  sense  that  a 
word  of  exhortation  will  be  tenderly  received  by 
you;  as  the  same  love  is  felt  in  you  from  whence 
it  doth  proceed,  although  through  a  weak  in- 
strument. 

And  moreover  this  is  my  testimony,  that  if  true 
obedience  be  yielded  to  the  inward  leadings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  a  godly  care  and  weighty  concern 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  blessed  Truth,  and  the 
preservation  of  all  that  are  convinced  of  it,  will 
certainly  come  upon  every  one  according  to  his 
measure.  And  for  this  blessed  end  is  the  use  and 
service  of  men's  and  women's  meetings,  which  in 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  have  been  set  up 
and  established  amongst  you,  and  are  seen  to  be 
very  proper  and  necessary.  Wherefore  having 
such  frequent  and  heavenly  opportunities,  Oh  be 
diligent  in  the  improving  of  them,  as  you  see  the 
heavenly  day  more  and  more  increasing.  And 
exhort  one  another  daily  while  it  is  called  day, 
and  labor  to  stir  up  and  provoke  one  another  to 
love  and  to  good  works. 

So,  dear  Friends,  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  and 
true  and  honest  to  your  own  souls  and  one  unto 
another,  in  keeping  diligently  to  your  meetings ; 
which,  as  you  therein  faithfully  discharge  your 
duty,  will  conduce  much  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  welfare  of  all 
your  souls  both  here  and  hereafter.  And  of  this 
be  assured,  that  where  there  is  a  slackness  in  any 
in  coming  to  meetings,  there  is  first  a  slackness  of 
spirit  in  such  in  obeying  the  Lord. 

I  caa  truly  say,  my  heart  is  enlarged  towards 
you  in  the  love  of  my  God,  beyond  what  I  can 
express ;  and  it  lay  upon  me  to  send  these  lines 
unto  you,  as  a  token  of  that  brotherly  love  which 
lives  in  my  heart  towards  all  the  flock  of  my 
heavenly  Father's  fold;  breathing  unto  Him,  who 
is  the  God  and  keeper  of  his  spiritual  Israel,  who 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  but  watches  day  and 
night  over  us  all  for  our  good.  Oh  !  the  cries  of 
my  soul  in  secret  are,  that  the  whole  flock  and 
family  may  be  preserved  in  unity,  yielding  pure 
obedience  unto  the  heavenly  Shepherd  ;  that  they 
may  be  always  led  and  guided  by  Him  into  the 
fresh  pastures  of  life,  where  the  soul's  true  satis- 
faction is  enjoyed. 

So,  dear  Friends,  in  all  your  meetings  wait  to 
feci  the  self-denying  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus;  for 
therein  only  can  you  find  acceptance  with  the 
Lord.  And  whatever  you  do  for  the  Lord,  or  on 
behalf  of  his  Truth,  do  it  iu  the  name  of  Jesus, 


in  and  by  the  leadings  of  His  meek,  patient,  and 
self-denying  Spirit.  That  so  nothing  may  be  done 
among  you  through  strife  or  vain  glory;  but  let 
humbleness  of  mind  be  as  a  crown  upon  everyone 
of  your  heads;  that  in  the  love  which  thinks  not 
evil,  you  may  be  willing  to  serve  one  another  daily. 
For  all  who  will  follow  the  Lord  and  bring  honor 
to  His  name,  must  deny  themselves.  And  so  in 
the  holy  self-denying  life  of  Jesus,  the  meek  Lamb 
of  God,  do  I  at  this  time  bid  you  all  farewell,  and 
therein  rest, 

Your  dear  brother, 

0.  Sansom. 
Farringdon,  the  20th  of  Fifth  month,  1677." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Vesuvius. 

The  following  notices  of  this  celebrated  volcano 
and  of  a  recent  visit  to  it,  are  extracted  from  an 
article  in  a  late  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Pharmacy : 

"  The  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  historic 
times,  was  in  the  year  A.  D.  79,  during  the  reign 
of  Titus.  It  was  recognized  by  the  ancients, 
however,  as  of  volcanic  nature,  and  various  tradi- 
tions regarding  it  existed.  Plutarch  describes 
Spartacus  and  his  followers  as  encamping  in  the 
rocky  hollow  (crater)  on  the  summit,  which  was 
clothed  with  wild  vines  and  which  was  entered  by 
a  pass  in  the  side  towards  Naples.  This  indicates 
the  long  quiescent  period  which  must  have  elapsed 
preceding  the  eruption  of  79.  After  several  years 
of  occasional  subterranean  disturbance  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vesuvius,  during  which  earthquakes 
had  damaged  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Puzzuoli, 
&c,  the  great  eruption  of  79  occurred  which 
buried  the  two  former  cities.  The  account  left 
by  Pliny  of  the  circumstances  of  this  erruption, 
which  occasioned  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny, 
near  Stalias,  corroborates  the  examinations  of  the 
modern  geologists  that  no  lava  issued  from  Vesu- 
vius on  that  occasion,  but  that  the  eruption  con- 
sisted of  vast  quantities  of  ashes,  water  and  mud, 
with  prodigious  quantities  of  stones  and  fragments 
of  various  volcanic  matters.  There  must  have 
been  a  strong  current  of  air  from  the  north  which 
carried  the  loose  matter,  including  stones  of 
several  pounds  weight,  as  far  as  Pompeii,  and 
lesser  ones  to  Staliae,  and  the  present  more  gradual 
inclination  of  the  base  of  Vesuvius  in  that  direc- 
tion is  additional  evidence  of  the  immense  bulk 
of  these  ejections,  which,  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles  were  sufficient  to  entomb  so  extensive  a  city 
as  Pompeii.  While  at  the  latter  city  we  witnessed 
the  laborers  at  work  removing  the  ashes  from  a 
part  of  the  excavations  now  going  on,  and  obtained 
a  specimen,  which  is  of  a  uniform  light  stone- 
color,  very  friable,  no  sand  visible,  and  appeared 
as  though  it  had  assumed  its  present  position  in  a 
comparatively  dry  state.  The  ejection  of  the 
water  and  steam  on  that  occasion,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  eruption,  and  to  have  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  overwhelming  Herculaneum  with  a  tor- 
rent of  mud  formed  of  the  light  ashes  which  it 
gathered  up  in  its  descent  along  the  mountain 
slopes  to  the  bay,  and  which  penetrated  at  once 
into  every  part  of  the  buildings  of  that  ill-fated 
city ;  not  however  before  most  of  the  inhabitants 
had  escaped.  The  result  of  this  eruption  was  to 
destroy  the  whole  south  western  wall  of  the 
ancient  crater  towards  the  bay,  which  was  proba- 
bly disintegrated  under  the  influence  of  fire  and 
super-heated  steam,  and  ejected  as  ashes  and 
mud,  changing  the  coast  line  so  as  to  make  the 
site  of  Pompeii  half  a  mile  inland,  whilst  it  was 
formerly  a  seaport  on  the  bay.  The  remainder  of 
the  old  crater  exists  as  a  memento  of  this  wonder- 
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ful  catastrophe.  In  the  year  472  an  eruption 
occurred  that  again  visited  the  sites  of  Hercula- 
neutn 'an d^ Pompeii,  which  had  become  occupied 
by  villages.  Other  eruptions  happened  in  the 
years  512,  685,  993,  1036, 1049,  1139, 1306,  and 
1500.  After  the  eruption  of  1500  described  by 
Leone,  the  crater  was  "  five  miles  in  circuit  and 
1000  paces  deep,"  and  remained  quiescent  for  a 
hundred  and  thirty  one  years,  during  which  period 
its  sides  became  covered  with  vegetation,  shrubs, 
and  forest  trees,  and  the  floor  of  the  crater  was 
visited  by  cattle  and  other  animals.  In  1631  one 
of  the  greatest  eruptions  occurred,  the  immense 
crater  just  noted  was  filled  with  volcanic  matter, 
and  on  the  16th  of  December,  an  earthquake 
caused  a  violent  irruption  of  the  sea  towards  the 
mountain,  causing  great  destruction  of  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  "  from  the  summit  of  the  cone  seven 
streams  of  lava  issued,  one  reaching  Torre  del 
Annunziata  seen  on  the  road  to  Pompeii,  one  de- 
stroyed two-thirds  of  Torre  del  Greco,  a  third 
destroyed  Resina,  on  the  site  of  Herculaneum, 
another  destroyed  part  of  Portici,  and  formed  the 
present  site  on  which  the  Royal  Palace  and  La 
Favorito  were  subsequently  built."  This  erup- 
tion was  also  accompanied  by  great  torrents  of 
rain,  causing  inundations  towards  Nola.  Erup- 
tions followed  this  in  1660,  1682,  1690,  1696, 
1698,  1701,1707,  1712,  1717,  1720,1728,  1730 
and  1737,  when  an  immense  outpouring  of  lava 
occurred  from  the  base  of  the  cone,  estimated  at 
over  33  millions  of  cubic  feet,  lava  also  issuing 
from  the  summit.  The  quantity  of  ashes  dis- 
charged during  this  eruption  was  also  very  great. 
Other  outbreaks  took  place  in  1751,  1754,  1758, 
1760,  1766,  1767,  1770,  1776  and  1779.  This 
last,  which  was  described  by  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, was  one  of  great  violence.  The  ejected  mat- 
ter fell  partly  on  the  mountain  itself,  partly  on 
Somma  and  the  intervening  space,  and  partly 
eastward  toward  Ottojano,  where  it  broke  in  the 
roofs  and  windows  of  houses,  destroyed  the  woods 
and  vineyards,  and  filled  the  streets  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet  with  ashes,  some  of  which  fell  a 
hundred  miles  off. 

Eruptions  followed  in  1784,  1786,  1787,  1793, 
1794,  the  latter  destroying  the  cathedral  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco, 
poured  into  the  sea,  extending  the  coast  line  out 
380  feet,  by  width  1200  feet,  and  15  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  Then  in  1804,  1805, 
1809,  1812,  1813,  1817,  1818,  1820  and  1822. 
On  this  last  occasion  the  great  cone  fell  in  with  a 
crash,  after  which  two  streams  of  lava  flowed 
towards  Resina.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  found  this 
lava  had  not  lost  its  heat  in  1828.  The  crater 
was  irregular  in  shape,  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  of  great  depth,  its  rim  varying  500 
feet  in  height.  Then  in  1828,  1831  and  1834, 
when  the  lava  ran  nine  miles,  destroying  Caposecco 
and  threatening  Pompeii.  In  1838, 1845,  1847, 
1850 ;  the  latter  noted  for  enveloping  the  woods 
of  Bosco  Reale,  where  various  curious  phenomena 
occurred  as  the  trees  were  consumed  in  the  lava. 
In  1855  the  lava  flowed  down  into  the  Atna  del 
Cavallo,  and  keeping  to  the  north  of  the  Hermi- 
tage, did  much  damage  in  the  plains  below. 
This  lava  was  remarkable  for  slow  cooling  and  for 
containing  chloride  of  lead  as  a  sublimate  in  its 
fissures.  Its  direction  caused  at  one  time  fears 
for  Portici,  and  the  guides  yet  speak  of  the  great 
eruption  of  1855.  In  1859  an  eruption  occurred 
on  the  side  of  the  cone,  a  stream  of  lava  running 
into  the  Atno  del  Cavello  and  thence  on  either 
side  of  the  Hermitage  hill,  poured  in  a  magnifi- 
cent fiery  torrent  into  the  Fossa  Grande  on  the 
north  side.  The  eruption  of  1861  vented  itself 
in  a  fissure  2000  yards  long  above  Torre  del 


Greco,  one  vent  pouring  out  lava,  accompanied  by 
severe  earthquakes  that  nearly  destroyed  the  town. 
This  outlet  was  lower  down  towards  the  coast  than 
any  of  the  preceding.  In  1865  the  disturbance 
was  confined  chiefly  to  the  old  crater,  which  in 
May  of  that  year  was  described  as  being  950 
yards  in  circumference  and  about  300  feet  deep. 
The  observer  remarked  that  the  small  sub-crater 
at  the  bottom  would  soon  fill  the  cavity  of  the 
general  crater. 

Notwithstanding  these  frequent  eruptions  and 
the  devastation  occasioned  by  them,  the  country  at 
the  base  of  the  volcano  has  a  dense  population. 
The  buildings  of  various  kinds  are  numerous,  and 
it  is  said  that  from  70,000  to  80,000  persons 
reside  between  Portici  and  Castel  a  Mare  inclu- 
sive, on  the  south-western  base  of  the  mountain. 

Having  made  preparations  for  the  ascent,  the 
party  consisting  of  seven  persons  set  out  from 
Naples  early  in  the  morning.  The  narrator  says 
"  The  weather  was  fine,  almost  too  warm  for  such 
an  expedition,  the  road  not  intended  for  wheeled 
vehicles,  was  narrow,  stony,  irregular,  and  hedged 
in  by  fences.  Many  trees  were  in  bloom  and  the 
almond  and  fig  had  set  their  fruit.  The  olive 
blossoms  had  not  yet  opened,  but  the  rich  scarlet 
flowers  of  the  pomegranate  here  and  there  in  the 
hedge  rows,  formed  a  brilliant  contrast  with  the 
foliage.  The  vine  grown  on  stakes,  rude  trellises 
and  in  festoons,  is  the  most  important  crop  on  these 
fertile  slopes.  The  road  also  served  in  many 
places,  as  the  bed  of  a  torrent  in  rainy  weather, 
so  much  was  it  washed,  but  after  reaching  the 
plateau  it  was  better,  and  our  view  greatly  improv- 
ed, being  less  obstructed  by  immediate  objects. 

Far  to  the  west  lay  Naples  on  its  beautiful 
bay,  and  Posilipo,  with  the  hills  of  Sorrento  and 
Capri  nearly  south ;  while  beneath  us  and  around 
lay  the  accumulated  lava  and  ashes  of  the  erup- 
tions of  eighteen  centuries  of  the  historic  era, 
which  under  the  disintegrating  action  of  time 
have  been  coated  by  a  fertile  soil  now  teeming 
with  the  verdure  of  spring,  wholly  unmindful  of 
the  slender  lease  it  holds  on  permanence.  In 
glancing  over  the  numerous  villas  and  villages 
which  stud  the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountain  and 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
realize  that  this  is  the  grand  theatre  of  the  terri- 
ble and  sublime  eruptions  that  we  have  enumera- 
ted. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

In  looking  over  some  letters  of  valued  and  up- 
right pillars  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  who  have 
recently  been  gathered  to  their  everlasting  reward, 
I  have  apprehended  the  deep  religious  concern 
with  which  their  spirits  were  clothed  for  the 
cause  of  the  blessed  Truth,  would  prove  as  an  en- 
couragement and  as  instructive  way- marks  to  all 
who  may  be  endeavoring  to  follow  in  the  same 
footsteps. 

"  Tenth  mo.  6th,  1849.  Thy  very  acceptable 
letter  received  last  evening,  proved  as  thou  wished 
an  encouragement  to  me.  I  have  not  been  well 
for  several  days,  and  connected  with  disease,  have 
also  been  in  a  low  place,  not  unfrequently  appre- 
hending that  little  good  arises  from  any  thing  I 
do,  but  that  I  wish  to  leave  to  the  Lord,  who  in 
mercy  clothes  us  with  a  sense  of  our  unworthi- 
ness.  At  the  same  time  secret  breathings  are 
raised  for  the  children,  the  Lord's  tenderly  visited 
children,  that  he  will  mightily  defend  them  from 
the  cruel  devices  of  the  wicked  one,  and  that  he 
will  carry  on  his  blessed  work  in  and  upon  them, 
qualifying  them  from  season  to  season  to  perform 
all  his  will  concerning  them.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  good  Master  impressed  thee  with  the 


concern  to  write  what  thou  did'st,  which  is  a  oc 
fort  to  me. 

By  yielding  to  the  secret  intimations  of 
Spirit  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  thou  wilt  expi 
ence  a  precious  increase  in  tbe  knowledge  of 
ways  and  of  faith  and  strength  to  follow  h 
Many  have  lost  ground  through  unfaithfulness 
little  things,  lightly  esteeming  the  sacred  imp; 
sions  of  religious  duty;  but  as  we  follow  the  gei 
unfoldings  of  our  heavenly  Master's  will  a  groi 
in  grace  is  experienced,  and  in  the  knowledg< 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  us  not  shrink  from  the  strippings  and 
ductions  which  He  sees  to  be  necessary — they 
to  be  passed  through  preparatory  to  the  work 
designs  to  employ  us  in.  When  He  lets  us  d( 
into  suffering,  He  will  assuredly  be  with  us,  ke 
ing  us  from  sinking  as  we  look  unto  him, 
then  raising  us  up  again  to  sing  of  his  mercies 
of  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  vo 
May'st  thou,  my  dear  friend,  be  preserved  in 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  strengthened  with  mi 
in  the  inner  man,  to  do  whatever  thy  hant 
to  do  at  his  bidding. 

Thy  dear  and  valued  mother  was  a  watch  wot 
on  the  wall,  and  one  that  often  refreshed  the 
ciples  by  the  inwardness  of  her  spirit — her 
cumspection  and  faithfulness.  May  all  her  c 
dren  be  found  walking  in  her  footsteps,  accorc 
to  their  respective  measures  and  stations  in 
church  of  Christ." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Frien 

We  are  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  report 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  our  ideas  of 
comparative  temperature  of  the  seasons.  For 
mediate  preceding  years  this  may  be  measun 
correct;  but  a  little  consideration,  I  think, 
make  it  clear,  that  it  will  not  do  thus  to  com] 
the  present  with  many  preceding  years,  and 
the  thermometers  some  distance  from  the 
would  be  likely  to  be  nearer  the  truth.    J.  M 
reports  the  present  winter  at  about  3°  above 
winters  of  1814-15  and  1835-36,  but  I  thir 
is  probable  that  it  was  colder  than  either, 
population  of  Philadelphia  now  is  probably  q' 
ruple  of  '35  and  '36,  and  perhaps  many  fol 
'l4  and  '15.    The  protection  of  the  largeh 
creased  number  of  buildings,  and  proporticg 
increased  number  of  fires  for  domestic,  man 
turing,  and  mechanical  purposes,  and  the  a 
heat  of  so  large  a  collection  of  people,  togej 
with  the  amount  of  gas  consumed  combined] 
know  must  modify  the  temperature  very  cons  «• 
ably  of  our  present  winters,  as  compared  ith 
those  of  1814-15  and  1835-36. 

As  some  evidence  of  this  I  submit  a  few  m  > 
randums  :  Second  mo.  8th,  1868.  Thermoniet 
at  sunrise  20°  below  zero,  clear  and  still.  II 
proper  to  remark,  our  situation  is  11  \  miles  f 
of  Philadelphia,  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by 
and  woods.  One-and-a-half  miles  N.  E.  of 
thermometer  was  reported  at  12°  and  13°  b<| 
location  rather  protected  than  exposed, 
miles  S.  W.  17°  below,  situation  exposed, 
cold  day  of  the  Second  month  (I  think  it  wa:!be 
7th)  our  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  7°  < 
above,  all  day.  Third  mo.  3d.  Thermomet 
zero  this  morning;  9  o'clock  only  6°  above,  c 
12 i,  10°;  IJp.  M.,  8°;  evening,  zero  ;  next  inn- 
ing nearly  2°  above.  There  was  a  very  high  jod 
at  this  time  and  our  neighbor's  thermomfflts 
were  reported  much  lower  than  ours. 

A.  N. 


The  proud  are  always  ungrateful ;  the  hui  |1«, 
who  know  how  undeserving  they  are,  are  al  iyd 
grateful. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

jhard  Renolds  was  for  many  years  exten- 
■  engaged  in  the  iron  trade,  by  which  he 
considerably  increased  his  wealth.  Under 
lfluence  of  religious  principle,  he  was  sensi- 
f  his  responsibility  to  Him,  to  whom  belong- 
<the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  his 
being  enlarged  in  love  to  God,  and  good- 

0  men,  it  is  believed  that,  after  taking  from 
rge  income  sufficient  only  for  his  own  mod- 
establishment,  he  devoted  the  whole  of  the 
inder  to  charitable  purposes.  His  benefi- 
)  was  guided  by  great  wisdom,  which  rendered 
enefit  still  more  extensive.    His  benevolence 

1  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him  ;  yet 
as  far  from  being  elated  by  this  circumstance, 

the  possession  of  wealth;  and  in  the  distri- 
n  of  his  bounty,  he  frequently  concealed  the 

that  sent  relief.  He  was  a  truly  humble 
ed  christian,  and  was  often  tried  with  a  deep 
i  of  spiritual  poverty.  He  had  also  a  very 
riew  of  the  stewardship  committed  to  him, 
h  he,  on  one  occasion,  described  to  a  friend 
e  following  terms  ;  "  My  talent  is  the  mean- 
if  all  talents,  a  little  sordid  dust  ;  but  the 
in  the  parable,  who  had  but  one  talent,  was 
intable,  and  for  the  talent  that  I  possess, 
ble  as  it  is,  I  also  am  accountable  to  the  great 

of  all."  This  good  steward,  was  favored  to 
rience  an  increasing  and  well  grounded  con- 
oe  in  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  ever 
ed  Redeemer,  which  he  thus  expressed  in  a 
r,  written  only  a  few  days  before  his  decease. 
[  have  done  with  this  world,  and  all  my  hap- 
is  in  it  is  from  the  hope  that  I  shall  soon 
it,  where  there  is  neither  sin  nor  sorrow  ; 
that  hope  rests  entirely  on  the  mercy  of  God, 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ." 
le  end  of  this  man,  was  peace. — John  Thorp's 
zrs. 

For  "The  Friend." 

)  the  Contributors  to  the  Tract  Association. 

be  Board  of  Managers  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
of  Friends  to  the  regulation  by  which  all  con- 
ltors  to  the  Association  are  entitled  to  receive 
its  at  the  Depository,  at  the  rate  of  16  pages 
a  cent  to  the  amount  of  their  contributions. 

funds  of  the  Association  are  necessarily 
jly  expended  in  maintaining  a  full  supply  of 
e  publications,  and  contributions  are  invited 
i  those  interested  in  disseminating  them. 
1  of  money  for  this  purpose  may  be  left  with 
ib  Smedley,  Jr.,  at  the  Depository,  No.  304 
h  St.,  or  with  John  S.  Stokes,  No.  114  North 
:th  St. 


Richard  Farnsworth. 

,ichard  Farnsworth  was  convinced  by  George 
,  in  the  year  1651.  He  was  one  of  those  early 
isters  whose  extended  travels,  amid  great  exer- 
3  and  sufferings,  were  largely  instrumental  in 
gathering  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  of  whom  it 
:stified,  that  "knowing  the  depths  of  Satan, 
experienced  in  the  dealings  and  goodness  of 
Lord,"  he  was  enabled  to  speak  as  with  the 
;ue  of  the  learned,  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
k,  the  refreshing  of  the  weary,  and  the  reviv- 
of  the  faint;  so  that  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  made  as  a  father  to  many. 
i  little  before  his  departure,  he  expressed  to 
je  around  his  bed,  that  the  Lord,  who  had 
Q  with  him  hitherto,  was  near  in  the  time  of 
weakness ;  saying,  "  God  hath  appeared  for 
owning  of  my  testimony,  and  hath  broken  in 
n  me  as  a  flood.  1  am  filled  with  his  love 
•e  than  I  am  able  to  express."  His  death  took 
)e  in  London  in  the  year  1666.    He  was  the 


author  of  a  considerable  number  of  treatises  of  a 
doctrinal  and  controversial  character;  and  a  min- 
ister about  fourteen  years. — Biographical  Me- 
moirs of  Friends. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  11,  1868. 


We  have  received  two  pamphlets,  one  entitled 
"  Our  National  Obligations  to  acknowledge  God 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;"  the 
other  "  Religious  defects  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  together  with  a  request  to  advocate 
in  this  Journal  co-operation  with  the  "National 
Association"  to  secure  tne  introduction  of  a  clause 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  specifi- 
cally recognizing  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Almighty,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Ruler 
of  nations. 

Every  sincere  christian  and  lover  of  his  country 
may  properly  desire  that  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations,  and  the  impera- 
tive obligation  to  conform  to  his  will,  should  be 
explicitly  recognized  in  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land;  and  may  co-operate  in  the  effort  to  have 
such  an  amendment  as  is  proposed  grafted  in  the 
National  Constitution.  Springing  from  a  right 
motive,  and  accompanied  with  a  true  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  the  superintending  care  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Dread  of  nations,  it  would  be  a  fit 
acknowledgment  of  a  christian  people. 

But  we  think  some  of  the  reasons  given,  in  the 
pamphlets  received,  for  the  proposed  action,  are 
more  than  doubtful.  We  readily  admit  that  civil 
government  is  sanctioned  by  divine  ordinance, 
and  that  the  Divine  will  is  the  ultimate  source  of 
authority  in  civil  government.  It  is  true  also  that 
men  cannot  give  to  the  government  they  may  set 
up,  a  power  which  they  do  not  themselves  possess; 
and  that  as  man  has  no  right  to  take  his  own  life, 
he  therefore  cannot  confer  on  government  the 
right  to  put  human  beings  to  death.  But  the  as- 
sertion that  this  right  has  been  granted  by  the 
Almighty,  and  that  He  should  therefore  be  dis- 
tinctly acknowledged  in  the  organic  law,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  properly  exercised,  is  assuming  for 
truth  what  we  apprehend  cannot  be  proved  by  any 
thing  in  scripture  which  refers  to  the  present  dis- 
pensation. 

The  expression  of  the  Apostle,  when  exhorting 
the  Roman  converts  to  render  due  obedience  to 
those  in  authority  over  them,  that  the  ruler 
"  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,  for  he  is  the 
minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  on 
him  that  doeth  evil,"  conveys  no  sanction,  or  ap- 
proval of  taking  human  life.  The  word  "  sword" 
is  evidently  used  merely  to  designate  power,  and 
the  execution  "  of  wrath  on  him  who  doeth  evil" 
may  be  fully  accomplished  without  putting  him 
to  death. 

Nor  can  we  assent  to  the  proposition  that  "  The 
name  of  God  ought  to  be  solemnly  invoked  for  the 
sanction  of  all  official  oaths,  and  not  be  struck  out 
of  those  oaths  as  it  now  is  in  our  national  Consti- 
tution." Our  Saviour  and  his  apostle  James, 
expressly  forbid  all  swearing,  whether  official  or 
profane.  It  is  therefore  wrong  to  invoke  the  Holy 
Name  while  transgressing  a  divine  command. 
And  as  all  experience  has  taught  that  the  great 
body  of  those  who- think  they  must  fortify  their 
yea  or  nay  by  swearing,  most  generally  take  an 
oath  as  a  mere  form,  without  thought  of  its  solemn 
invocation  of  the  infinite  Jehovah,  we  cannot  but 
think  it  far  better  that  the  Holy  Name  should  be 
omitted,  as  it  is  so  much  the  less  likely  to  be  taken 
in  vain. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  attribute  so  much  of  the  evil 
that  is  connected  with  the  operation  of  our  govern- 
ment, to  the  omission  of  the  verbal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  National  Constitution.  Let  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment be  introduced  therein,  but  the  place 
where  it  should  be  inscribed  and  reverenced  is 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  There  is  where  its  in- 
fluence must  be  more  generally  felt  by  those  con- 
nected with  the  government,  and  by  those  who 
are  to  execute  or  obey  the  laws,  before  equity  and 
peace  will  be  primary  objects  with  legislators,  and 
honesty  and  humility  the  prevailing  feeliDgs  of 
the  people.  Christ's  yoke  must  be  worn  if  his 
kingdom  is  to  spread,  and  his  glorious  gospel, 
which  is  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  must 
be  the  practical  rule  of  every  day  life,  if  we  would 
have  his  righteous  sceptre  to  sway  the  nation,  and 
cause  the  people  to  dwell  safely. 


In  justice  to  our  cotemporary  we  give  our  read- 
ers the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  Presby- 
terian of  the  4th  inst. 

"An  Explanation. — "The  Friend"  of  last 
Saturday  contains  an  earnest  remonstrance  against 
what  it  deems  the  misrepresentations  of  a  corres- 
pondent in  Eastern  Ohio,  in  giving  an  account 
of  a  revival  in  Freeport,  in  that  State.  We  are 
very  ready  to  admit  that  the  sentences  italicised 
by  "  The  Friend"  convey  a  false  impression,  if 
applied  to  the  whole  body  of  people  whom  it  rep- 
resents ;  but  we  supposed  our  correspondent  to 
refer,  in  his  remarks,  to  the  portion  of  Friends 
called  "  Hicksites,"  and  of  this  class  we  fear  the 
description  given  is  quite  accurate.  We  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  say,  or  allow  any  one  to  say  that 
the  Orthodox  Friends  of  this  country  are  tainted 
with  "  infidelity."  We  believe  better  things  of 
them  than  this,  and  are  very  sure  that  many  of 
them  whom  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  meet,  are 
of  the  number  of  God's  children,  elect  and  pre- 
cious, to  whom  we  would  give  unreserved  confi- 
dence and  love." 


Persons  sending  communications  to  "The 
Friend"  through  the  city  post,  are  reminded,  that 
all  letters  or  packages  weighing  over  half  an  ounce 
and  less  than  an  ounce  are  charged  double  post- 
age, and  so  in  proportion. 

We  have  sometimes  to  pay  six  or  eight  cents 
additional  to  the  two  cents  which  have  been  pre- 
paid. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  revenue  returns  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  past  quarter  have  been  published,  and  show  a  de- 
ficiency of  £5,000,000  from  all  sources.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  asked  leave,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purchase  by  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  lines  of  telegraph  in  the  kingdom.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  arbiters,  who  shall 
decide  what  prices  are  to  be  paid  to  the  several  tele- 
graph companies  for  their  property  and  interests.  The 
debate  on  the  Irish  Church  continued  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  several  successive  nights.  It  termi- 
nated at  2.15  a.  II.,  on  the  4th  inst.,  and  a  division  took 
place  on  Lord  Stanley's  motion  to  postpoue  the  con- 
sideration of  Gladstone's  resolutions  until  the  next  Par- 
liament; six  hundred  members  voted,  and  the  motion 
was  defeated  by  sixty  majority.  The  IIou?e  then  went 
into  committee  and  Gladstone's  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  56.    They  are  in  substance  as  follows : 

"  First.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  the  Irish 
Church  should  cease  to  exist  as  an  establishment,  due 
regard  being  had,  however,  for  personal  interests  and 
rights  of  property. 

"Second.  That  no  new  personal  rights  should  be 
created,  and  the  commission  on  the  Irish  Church  should 
limits  its  operations  to  matters  of  immediate  necessity, 
pending  the  final  action  of  Parliament  upon  the  whole 
question. 
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"  Third.  That  a  petition  should  be  presented  to  the 
Queen,  praying  the  Church  patronage  of  Ireland  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament." 

The  debates  werr  participated  in  by  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  were  very  able  and  interesting. 
The  measure  itself  is  regarded  as  the  most  important 
that  has  been  decided  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  Times  says  :  "  The  Commons  have  resolved 
that  this  cancer  of  the  empire  shall  be  removed.  This 
morniDg's  vote  is  the  dawn  of  a  reunited  empire.  The 
wrongs  of  ages  are  to  be  ended,  and  right  done,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  nation,  and  this  must  guarantee 
peace."  The  Morning  Post  concludes  an  able  article 
with  the  following  words  :  "  This  vote  is  the  death  war- 
rant of  the  Irish  Church.  No  fairer  trophy  was  ever 
won  by  the  Liberal  party  since  the  Emancipation  bill  of 
1829.""  A  Cabinet  meeting  was  held  on  the  4th,  to  con- 
sider what  action  should  be  taken  in  view  of  the  votes 
on  Gladstone's  resolutions.  It  is  reported  that  the  min- 
isters decided  to  resign  in  case  the  opposition  should 
retain  their  large  majority  after  the  recess  of  Parliament. 

The  naturalization  treaty  just  concluded  by  the  North 
German  Confederation  with  the  United  States  has  been 
finally  ratified  by  the  Federal  Parliament.*  It  was  almost 
unanimously  approved.  A  Berlin  dispatch  states  that 
George  Bancroft,  U.  S.  Minister,  has  been  empowered 
by  the  State  Department  at  Washington  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation. 

The  resolution  which  was  recently  introduced  into 
the  North  German  Parliament,  declaring  in  effect  that 
the  members  might  not  be  held  responsible  for  words 
uttered  in  debate,  in  any  other  place,  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority. 

The  last  news  from  the  contending  armies  on  the 
Parana  is  important.  The  allied  army  stormed  a  re- 
doubt at  Humaita,  and  after  a  desperate  contest  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  works,  capturing  fifteen  large 
guns,  and  a  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition.  At  the 
time  the  land  forces  were  so  engaged,  the  Brazilian 
fleet,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment,  succeeded  in 
getting  past  the  land  batteries,  and  reached  Ascension. 
The  city,  however,  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Para- 
guayan troops,  and  deserted  by  its  citizens.  A  Paris 
paper  has  advices  which  state  that  the  situation  of  the 
Paraguayans  is  not  as  desperate  as  the  Brazilian  ac- 
counts represent.  The  Paraguayans  still  hold  Hamaita, 
and  the  contest  continued. 

The  Austrian  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  general  education  by  a  system  of  public  schools.  An 
amendment  proposed  by  the  clerical  party  was  rejected. 

A  dispatch  from  Madrid  gives  a  positive  denial  to  the 
reported  prohibition  of  American  newspapers  by  the 
Spanish  government. 

The  Bishops  of  the  Irish  Church  have  united  in  a  note 
to  Disraeli,  the  Premier,  urging  bim  to  sacrifice  one  half 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  establishment  in  Ireland, 
in  order  to  save  the  rest. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  6th  says  :  Orders  have  gone 
forward  to  the  French  troops  now  occupying  Rome  to 
return,  and  it  is  thought  the  evacuation  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  days. 

London.— Consols,  93£.  U.  S.  5-20's,  72g.  Liverpool. 
—Uplands  cotton,  12|rf.  a  \2\d.  \  Orleans,  12|-cZ.  a  12fc2. 
Breadstuff*  and  provisions  quiet  and  unchanged. 

United  States. — Congress. — In  consequence  of  the 
Senate  having  been  occupied  most  of  the  time  in  the 
trial  of  the  President,  and  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
attending  the  trial  as  prosecutors  of  the  impeachment, 
but  little  business  has  been  attended  to  in  either  House. 
The  bill  exempting  manufactures  generally  from  inter- 
nal revenue,  and  limiting  the  tax  to  a  few  specified 
articles,  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
was  amended  in  the  Senate,  when  it  came  again  to  the 
House  was  further  modified.  It  was  found  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  two  branches  of  Congress  on  all  points, 
but  the  bill  finally  pas?ed  both. 

The  Impeachment.— :The  trial  of  the  President  pro- 
ceeded on  the  31st  ult.,  and  during  the  remainder  of  that 
week.  The  managers  presented  a  variety  of  documen- 
tary evidence,  and  numerous  witnesses  were  examined 
in  relation  to  the  alleged  unlawful  proceedings  of  the 
President  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
War,  &c.  Witnesses  were  also  examined  and  testimony 
given  respecting  tbe  speeches  and  declarations  of  Pre- 
sident Johnson  in  Washington,  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis. 
The  reporters  of  hn  speeches  testified  to  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  published  reports.  On  the  4th  inst.  the 
managers  announced  that  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  was  substantially  closed,  although  they 
might  call  a  few  more  witnesses  whose  testimony  would 
only  be  cumulative.  The  President's  counsel  stated 
that  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  open  the  defence,  and 
asked  for  a  few  days  delay  in  the  proceedings.    To  ac- 


commodate them  the  court  adjourned  to  the  9th  inst. 
President  Johnson  has  not  appeared  in  the  Senate 
chamber  since  his  trial  began. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  263.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Third  month,  according  to  the  record 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  41.12  deg.,  the  highest 
during  the  month  was  76.50  deg.  and  the  lowest  5  deg., 
the  amount  of  rain  3.36  inches.  The  average  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  Third  month  for  the  past 
seventy-nine  years,  is  stated  to  be  39.08  deg.;  the  highest 
mean  during  that  entire  period  (in  1859)  was  48.25  deg., 
and  the  lowest  (in  1843)  was  30  deg.  The  amount  of 
rain  in  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  months,  was  9.50 
inches. 

Miscellaneous. — The  bridge  for  the  Pacific  Railroad 
across  the  Missouri  river  at  Omaha,  will  be  built  on 
high  ground  at  tbe  lower  end  of  the  town.  The  super- 
structure is  to  be  of  iron,  with  foundations  of  granite, 
which  will  be  brought  from  the  Rocky  mountains.  It 
is  supposed  the  bridge  will  cost  $2,000,000,  and  require 
two  years  for  its  construction.  The  result  of  the  elec- 
tion in  Arkansas  is  uncertain,  both  parties  claiming  it. 
A  Buffalo  dispatch  of  the  4th  says,  that  on  that  day  a 
pedestrian  named  Weston  accomplished  the  unprece- 
dented task  of  walking  103  miles  in  23  hours  and  58 
minutes.  He  did  not  seem  much  fatigued  with  his  long 
journey.  The  navigation  of  the  upper  Mississippi  was 
open  at  the  close  of  last  week,  and  there  was  very  little 
ice  on  Lake  Erie. 

The  Public  Debt. — The  monthly  statement  of  the  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shows  that  on  the  first  inst. 
the  total  debt,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  cash  on 
hand,  was  $2, 519, 209, 687,  which  is  $619,935  less  than 
on  the  first  of  the  Third  month.  During  the  month  the 
debt  bearing  coin  interest  increased  $18,279,800,  that 
bearing  currency  interest  decreased  $15,484,250,  and 
that  bearing  no  interest  (including  matured  debt  not 
presented  for  payment)  decreased  $9,283,348.  The 
amount  of  coin  in  the  Treasury  was  $99,279,617,  and  of 
currency  $22,230,027. 

The  Elections. — On  the  6th  inst.  an  election  was  held 
in  Connecticut  for  members  of  the  Legislature,  Governor 
and  other  State  officers.  The  Republicans  appear  to 
have  elected  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  three  in  the 
Senate,  and  twenty  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
their  candidate  for  Governor  was  defeated.  English, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  was  re-elected  by  a  majority 
of  about  1500.  At  the  election  in  Rhode  Island  last 
week  the  Republican  candidates  for  Governor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  were  elected  by  large  majorities. 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  6th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  138. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  lllf  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  107J;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  101.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8.90 
a  $9.35;  shipping  Ohio,  $10  a  $10.45  ;  St.  Louis,  extras, 
$12  a  $14;  Virginia  and  Georgia,  $10.25  a  $15.  No.  1 
spring  wheat,  $2.53  ;  white  California,  $3.20.  Canada 
barley,  $2.12.  Western  oats,  85£  cts.  Rye,  $1.90. 
Western  mixed  corn,  $1.20  a  $1.25.  Uplands  cotton, 
29  a  29£  cts.  Philadelphia. — Uplands  cotton,  30  cts. 
Superfine  flour,  $8.50  a  $9;  extra,  $9.59  a  $11;  family 
and  fancy  brands,  $12  a  $15.  Red  wheat,  $2.80  a  $2.85 ; 
white,  $3.10  a  $3.30.  Rye,  $1.85  a  $1.90.  Yellow 
corn,  $1.20.  Oats,  90  cts.  Clover-seed,  $6.50  a  $7.75. 
Timothy,  $2.50  a  $2.75.  Flaxseed,  $2.90  a  $3.  The 
arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  were  light,  numbering 
only  about  1200  head.  Extra  sold  at  11  a  llj  cts.;  fair 
to  good,  9  a  10$  cts.,  and  common,  6  a  8  cts.  per  lb. 
gross.  Of  sheep  6000  were  sold  at  6£  a  7£  cts.  per  lb. 
gross  for  clipped,  and  8  a  9  cts.  per  lb.  wool  sheep. 
Sales  of  2000  hogs  at  $14  a  $15  per  100  lbs.  net.  Bal- 
timore.—White  corn,  $1.11;  yellow,  $1.18  a  $1.19. 
Oats,  88  a  93  cts.  Chicago.— No.  1  wheat,  $2.03;  No. 
2,  $1.89.   No.  1  corn,  84  cts.;  No.  2,  81  cts.  Oats,  60  cts. 


NOTICE. 

The  fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  "  Friends'  Association  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  relief  of  Colored 
Freedmen,"  will  be  held  at  Arch  Street  Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia,  on  Second-day  evening,  4th  month  20th, 
1868,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

All  Friends  interested  in  the  relief  and  elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  are  invited  to  be  present. 

John  B.  Garrett,  Secretary. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Notice  to  Parents. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Summer  Session  of  this  In- 
stitution will  commence  on  the  4th  of  next  month. 
Parents  and  others  who  may  wish  to  enter  pupils,  will 
please  make  application  as  early  as  practicable  to 
Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Joseph  Doudna,  O.,  per  A.  Garret' 
Agt.,  $2,  to  No.  32,  vol.  42  ;  from  G.  W.  Mott,  Io.., 
N.  Warrington,  Agt.,  $4,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  person  is  wanted  as  Nurse  in  the  B 
Department  at  Westtown.    Application  may  be  mac! 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.,  Ph 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  No.  322  Union  St., 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  No.  702  Race  St., 


SPELLING  EXERCISES  AND  RULES,  ' 
compiled  by  The  Friends'  Teachers'  Association, 
be  had  at  the  Book  Store,  304  Arch  street ;  or  G 
Select  School,  Seventh  street,  below  Race. 


WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 
In  consequence  of  the  sudden  decease  of  our  M 
valued  Friend,  Dubre  Knight,  who  has  for  many  yfl 
acceptably  filled  the  station  of  Superintendent  of  \\m 
town  Boarding  School;  and  the  desire  of  the  MatroMll 
be  released  at  the  end  of  the  present  session,  FriendiH 
wanted  for  the  stations  of  Superintendent  and  Matrl 
Those  who  may  feel  themselves  religiously  drawH 
engage  in  these  services  are  requested  to  make  >■ 
application  to  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz  : 

Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St.,  PW 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Hannah  A.  Warner,  do. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.,  PtB  I 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila. Mi 
Samuel  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St.,  PhiH 
Philada.,  2d  month,  1868. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher  oj 
Boys'  School  under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  ofi 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Towns 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 

Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Garde: 

David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 

William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted  a  Teacher  in  the  Girls'  Department- 
qualified  to  teach  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Natural  P 
sophy,  &c,  to  enter  on  her  duties  at  the  opening  o 
Summer  Session. 

Apply  to  either  of  the  undernamed. 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  No.  316  S.  Fourth  St.,  P 
Martha  D.  Allen,  No.  528  Pine  St.,  Phila. 
Susan  E.  Lippincott,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  si 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  C 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  , 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phil 


FRIEN  DS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
nearprankpord,  (twenty-third  WARD,PHILADELP• 
PhysicianandSur)erintendent,--JosBUAH.WoRT^ 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  re- 
made to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  i 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  Sij 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Boa 

Died,  on  the  18th  of  Tenth  mo.  last,  Mary  Eva*] 
the  ninety-third  year  of  her  age.,  a  member  of  Lo  | 
Grove  Particular  and  Monthly  meeting.  It  may  J 
be  said  of  this  dear  Friend  that  she  was  concern' 
have  her  day's  work  done  in  the  daytime,  and  was' 
ing,  with  her  lamp  trimmed  and  burning,  for  the  co 
oflhe  Bridegroom,  and  has,  we  doubt  uot,  entered  I 
him  into  the  marriage  chamber. 

wTl!jXm~hTp1^e7^inter, 

No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Vesuvius. 

(Concluded  from  page  262.) 

ntinuing  our  journey  mountainward  among 
ards  and  orchards,  we  abandoned  the  road 
entered  a  lateral  path,  a  change  rendered 
sary  by  the  proximity  of  the  lava  of  1859, 
l  destroyed  the  excellent  carriage  road,  built 
avernment,  leading  to  the  observatory  and 
itage.  Subsequently  we  saw  the  point  where 
Dad  passed  under  the  lava.  Our  route  now 
d  over  the  lava  of  1859,  which  has  to  be 
3d  to  reach  the  hermitage.    The  path  is  very 

,  but  will  soon  become  sufficiently  worn  to 

the  purpose.  The  recent  bed  of  lava  is  here 
d  out  very  wide,  and  extends  to  the  base  of 
ione.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  ap- 
nce  of  utter  desolation  it  presents  j  the  sur- 
I  covered  with  broken  masses  of  every  size 
hape,  mixed  up  with  and  partially  surround- 
!  the  most  curious  convolutions  of  solidified 
>d  matter,  like  masses  of  fossilized  intestines 
me  gigantic  animal.  The  cooling  power  of 
tmosphere  is  so  great  that  very  soon  after  the 
•eaches  the  plateau,  where  its  progress  is  less 
,the  exterior  becomes  chilled,  especially  at 
iges,  and  as  the  pressure  of  the  interior  fluid 
urges  it  forward,  the  crust  is  broken  into 
lents,  enabling  the  lava  to  escape,  and  in  its 
to  be  chilled,  until  a  period  in  its  progress 
s  when  the  crust  is  capable  of  resisting  the 
listed  pressure  of  the  partially  cooled  interior, 
ihis  incessant  action  of  the  interior  on  the 
or,  that  gives  the  peculiar  vermiculated 
eter  to  the  surface  of  the  lava.  In  color  the 
is  nearly  black,  extending  for  miles,  filling 
vines  and  valleys,  and  pouring  over  preci 
and  in  one  spot  in  approaching  the  Hermit- 
orming  an  abrupt  wall  of  slag-like  matter, 

or _  forty  feet  high.  The  path  passed  near 
t  the  small  craters  of  the  eruption  of  1859, 
e  did  not  leave  our  horses  to  examine  it 
e  reaching  the  Hermitage,  we  arrived  at  a 
where  the  lava  of  1855  is  seen.  Its  color 
3  dark,  indicating  the  effect  of  the  atmos- 
l  agencies,  but  yet  devoid  of  life,  saving  a 
ew  plants  that  have  rooted  in  some  of  its 
,  HermitaSe  ^ands  on  a  bluff  or 
*  the  old  Mount  Somma,  just  at  the  open- 

the  cresent-shaped  valley  called  Atrio  del 
lo,  between  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  and  the 
)r  walls  of  the  old  crater  of  Somma,  and  no 
admirable  spot  could  be  chosen  whence  to 


witness  an  eruption,  though  its  proximity  is  some- 
times attended  with  dauger,  as  in  1855,  when  the 
current  passed  on  both  sides  of  the  hill.  We  now 
pushed  on  up  the  steep  path  of  the  Hermitage  hill 
and  over  this  lava,  and  entered  the  Atrio,  where 
the  path  is  more  or  less  broken  as  it  passes  over 
the  lavas  of  various  ages,  and  requires  great  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  animals  to  keep  their  feet. 
The  scene  here  is  worth  pausing  to  view  ;  on  the 
left,  Somma  800  feet  high,  with  various  flowering 
plants. established  in  its  crevices,  but  far  too  sparse 
to  form  a  continuous  covering  to  its  desolate  linea- 
ments ;  on  the  right  rises  the  vast  cone  of  Vesu- 
vius, dark  and  sombre,  and  lifeless  externally, 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  perpendicular  above 
the  path,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  valley. 
About  two  miles  beyond  the  Hermitage,  the  path 
gradually  rising,  we  reach  the  place  of  ascent, 
which  is  an  inclined  plane,  constructed  of  frag- 
ments of  lava  of  all  sizes  thrown  irregularly  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  stairs,  the  stones 
giving  a  tolerable  foothold,  but  without  any  order 
or  regularity.  Dismounting,  our  horses  were  taken 
by  boys,  each  of  whom  claims  his  pay  in  due  time. 
Then  came  a  busy  scene;  the  numerous  men  em- 
ployed to  aid  in  the  ascent,  such  as  desired  it, 
vociferously  urged  their  claims.   Two  of  our  party 
employed  a  sort  of  sedan  chair  arrangement,  car- 
ried by  four  men  ;  most  of  the  others  received  aid 
by  a  strap  held  by  a  man  in  advance,  whilst  two 
of  us  depended  solely  on  our  own  muscle  for  the 
ascent.    It  was  near  noon,  and  very  warm  for  the 
season.    We  found  it  necessary  to  rest  at  inter 
vals,  but  accomplished  the  ascent  in  about  an 
hour,  certainly  one  of  the  least  acceptable  tasks 
ever  undertaken.    But  on  gaining  the  top  we 
were  repaid.  Far  below  us  were  the  sedans  slowly 
creeping  up,  with  foot  passengers  scattered  on  the 
way.    Our  horses  looked  like  dogs  in  size,  and 
the  men  like  ants  or  pebbles,  according  as  they 
were  in  motion  or  quiescent,  so  diminutive  did 
they  appear  a  thousand  feet  below  us.    The  irre- 
gular motion  of  the  sedan  must  be  accompanied 
by  some  suspicions  of  danger  to  the  uninitiated. 
From  the  edge  of  the  cone  to  the  edge  of  the 
crater  at  this  point,  is  perhaps  a  furlong,  covered 
with  scoria,  ashes  and  masses  of  lava.    On  reach- 
ing the  crater,  judge  of  our  disappointment  in 
finding  a  central  conical  mass  risiug  in  the  centre, 
higher  than  the  highest  edges  of  the  crater, 
which  was  filled  nearly  to  the  edge  with  solid 
blocks  of  lava,  without  any  abyss  or  indication  of 
internal  activity,  not  even  visible  vapor.  The 
lava  was  rent  in  all  directions  as  if  by  the  cooliDg 
and  subsidence  of  the  mass  beneath.    It  was  of  a 
dark  gray  color,  very  hard  and  sonorous  when 
struck.    Passing  around  to  the  south  or  highest 
side,  we  saw  a  number  of  laborers  engaged  in  an 
excavation  on  the  inside  of  the  edge  of  the  crater 
near  the  top,  gathering  sulphur  into  bags,  which 
they  carried  on  poles  to  the  place  of  descent.  It 
is  very  impure,  and  used  only  for  the  vine  disease. 
We  seated  ourselves  here,  and  whilst  enjoying 
one  of  the  grandest  panoramas  in  existence,  par- 
took of  the  lunch  brought  up  by  our  guide.  The 
view  was  superb.    The  entire  bay  of  Naples,  its 
enclosing  islands,  and  the  promontories  of  Sorento 


and  Miseniumj  Naples  spread  out  like  a  map, 
the  distant  Apennines  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  other,  whilst  below,  beyond 
the  base  of  the  cone,  were  the  lavas  of  latter  times, 
and  further  down,  the  villas,  peasant  houses,  and 
villages,  that  numerously  dotted  the  gently  in- 
clined base  of  the  mountain,  down  to  the  towns 
along  the  bay  shore.  Six  miles  off  lay  disen- 
tombed Pompeii,  whilst  all  around,  but  more 
especially  toward  the  bay,  lay  the  scene  where  the 
terrible  eruptions  of  centuries  have  vented  their 
fury,  and  piled  up  stratum  on  stratum  of  ashes 
and  lava  and  scoria. 

Leaving  the  sulphur  gleaners  at  their  disagree- 
able labors,  we  continued  around  the  highest  edge 
of  the  crater,  the  highest  point  being  nearly  south, 
towards  Pompeii;  from  here  the  cone  of  scoria, 
stones  and  ashes  in  the  centre  of  the  crater  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  a  considerable  depres- 
sion existing  on  this  side,  affords  a  better  idea  of 
a  crater  than  the  other.    In  completing  the  cir- 
cuit we  had  walked  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile.    The  guide  now  conducted  us  over  the  dis- 
located blocks  of  lava,  by  a  very  irregular  route, 
to  the  central  cone,  stopping  on  the  way  to  put 
some  eggs  in  a  crevice  to  be  cooked  by  our  return. 
The  actual  elevation  of  the  central  cone  was  not 
known,  but  it  was  probably  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  the  lava  upon  which  we  crossed.    It  con- 
sists of  ashes,  stones  and  scoria,  the  latter  of  vari- 
ous shades  of  color,  from  gray  and  yellow,  to 
orange  red,  and  almost  vermillion  red.    From  a 
spot  on  one  side  sulphurous  vapor  issues,  and  our 
guide,  by  thrusting  in  a  piece  of  paper,  caused  its 
ignition.    This  and  the  heat  sensibly  felt  issuing 
from  some  of  the  crevices  in  the  lava,  were  the 
only  indications  that  the  energy  of  the  volcano, 
though  dormant,  still  existed,  and  by  the  old  rule 
of  a  full  crater,  may  be  expected  to  rouse  itself 
ere  long.    After  a  full  view  of  the  cone  itself,  and 
the  surrounding  crater  from  this  point,  we  re- 
turned across  the  lava  bridge,  securing  the  cooked 
eggs  en  route,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  place  of  de- 
scent.  This  is  along  side  and  east  of  the  route  of 
ascent,  and  is  an  inclined  plane  of  loose  ashes. 
The  only  care  requisite  is  to  keep  erect,  and  use 
the  feet  as  in  walking  as  fast  as  possible,  each  step 
causing  a  descent  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  energy  of  the  traveller,  the  trip  down 
being  made  in  about  ten  minutes.  Sometimes 
the  most  ludicrous  scenes  occur  in  this  journey  by 
persons  losing  their  balance  and  pitching  or  slid- 
ing iu  the  dust.'  On  reaching  the  valley  a  busy 
scene  ensued  in  regaining  our  saddles,  when 
several  found  themselves   differently  mounted, 
some  for  the  better,  and  commenced  our  down- 
ward trip.    We  stopped  a  little  while  to  rest  at 
the  Hermitage,  where  water  was  obtainable  for 
the  first  rroie  since  our  leaving  the  coast,  and  we 
soon  converted  our  lemons  and  sugar  into  lemon- 
ade, a  cooling  beverage  much  enjoyed  after  the 
ordeal  we  had  gone  through.    Half  a  day  might 
readily  be  spent  here  by  the  leisure  traveller,  but 
our  party  soon  resumed  their  saddles  and  returned 
to  the  carriages  at  Resina  without  further  incident, 
thoroughly  fatigued  but  highly  gratified  with  the 
visit  to  Vesuvius." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  visit  above  described  was  made  in  the 
Fifth  month  last.  The  writer  adds  in  a  note, 
"  Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  since  about 
the  middle  of  December,  Mount  Vesuvius  has 
been  in  active  eruption,  and  the  prognostics  of 
last  May  have  proved  correct.  The  opportunities 
for  witnessing  the  phenomena  are  said  to  have 
been  unusually  favorable.  The  first  flow  of  lava 
was  eastward  towards  Ottojano,  but  the  more  re- 
cent currents  have  been  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo, 
and  down  over  the  lava  of  1859,  described  aboVe. 
One  portion  of  the  stream  passed  near  the  obser- 
vatory and  thence  towards  Resina,  and  the  other 
made  in  the  direction  of  Torre  del  Greco,  but  the 
volume  was  not  great  enough  to  continue  the  cur- 
rent so  as  to  endanger  that  town.  One  observer 
describes  a  shower  of  red  hot  stones,  and  rocky 
masses,  of  tons  in  weight,  ejected  to  great  heights, 
falling  in  all  manner  of  curves,  some  within  and 
some  without  the  crater,  whilst  other  fiery  masses, 
falling  on  the  flanks  of  the  cone,  would  rebound 
down  its  sides  in  great  leaps  until  shivered  to 
pieces  or  lodged  by  some  impediment.  The  as- 
cending and  descending  lines  of  fire  crossed  each 
other  in  all  directions  over  the  crater,  presenting 
a  display  of  natural  pyrotechny  of  surpassing  gran- 
deur and  beauty,  whilst  vast  volumes  of  smoking 
vapor  issuing  from  the  crater,  extending  from 
above  the  mountain  towards  Capri,  formed  a  vast 
arch,  reflecting  back  the  light  from  the  crater  and 
lava  streams.  Those  who  have  recently  traversed 
the  scene  of  these  phenomena,  when  all  was  quiet 
and  peaceful,  can  fully  appreciate  the  wonderful 
transition." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  259.) 

Date  uncertain. — *  *  *  «  Those  alternations 
of  which  we  both  make  mention,  I  cannot  doubt 
attend  all  who  are  in  degree  willing  to  give  in 
their  names  as  combatants  in  the  Lamb's  warfare, 
and  notwithstanding  doubts,  and  difficulties,  and 
discouragements,  make  up  a  large  portion  of  our 
experience,  what  matter  if  we  find  therewith  the 
immortal  birth  gaining  strength,  and  the  victory 
in  progress  over  the  sins  which  so  easily  beset  us 
ia  this  land  of  shadows  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve there  are  moments,  wherein  we  rejoice  in 
the  actual  ordeal  of  suffering,  believing  with  the 
Apostle  '  that  the  trial  of  our  faith  worketh  pa 
tience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience 
hope  f  even  that  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed, 
but  enables  its  possessor  to  rejoice  at  seasons  in 
Him  who  is  its  prompter  and  origin. 

"  I  was  indeed  struck  with  T.  Shillitoe's  de 
scription  of  his  visit  to  the  king;  how  acute  must 
have  been  his  mental  suffering,  and  how  deep  the 
baptisms  necessary  to  reduce  the  natural  will  into 
that  childlike  submission  necessary  for  the  full 
accomplishment  of  his  Master's  will  ;  and  how 
completely  he  was  brought  to  lay  down  every 
crown  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  follow  his  and 
our  Master  wherever  He  was  pleased  to  lead  :  and 
what  an  evidence  his  whole  life  offers  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  '  I  will  be  to  thee  mouth  and 
wisdom,  which  all  thy  adversaries  shall  not  be 
able  to  gainsay  nor  resist.'  But  it  seems  to  me  I 
never  read  of  one  whose  whole  life  seemed  so  com- 
pletely made  up  of  the  most  trying  a*  proving 
sacrifices.  How  strong  his  faith  and  love  must 
have  been  to  have  sustained  him,  and  kept  him 
from  thoroughly  sinking.  I  do  not  think  it  cal- 
culated to  lead  any  one  to  seek  the  line  of  labor 
in  which  he  was  so  submissively  and  diligently 
occupied  :  but  would  thou  not  suggest  here,  this 
is  not  resignation ;  the  acceptable  language  still 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  cyclones,  his  ship  and 


must  be,  'Not  as  I  will.'  But  our  natures  plead 
so  strongly  against  these  exposures ;  how  do  some 
of  us  require  to  be  repeatedly  subjected  to  the 
furnace  heated  even  seven  times  hotter  than  it 
was  wont,  before  we  can  lose  the  will  to  choose 
for  ourselves,  and  the  disposition  to  promise  obe- 
dience only  in  the  way  our  own  judgment  and 
inclinations  prompt.  I  certainly  think  whatever 
may  be  our  allotted  path,  whether  it  lead  us  into 
collision  with  the  multitude,  or  allot  the  more 
desirable  one  of  seclusion,  equal  submission  should 
be  the  covering  and  character  of  our  minds.  It 
need  be  little  to  us  whether  our  way  to  the  king- 
dom be  in  comparative  ease,  or  marked  with 
everything  opposing  what  our  carnal  wills  would 
prompt.  'Tis  but  a  brief  interval,  and  its  trials 
and  perplexities  are  exchanged  for  fixed  enjoy- 
ment, if  haply  we  have  been  enabled  to  pursue 
the  narrow  path  which  alone  leads  to  blessedness. 
How  expressive  T.  S.'s  dream  was  :  the  direction 
to  keep  his  eye  constantly  fixed  on  his  guide  was 
full  of  instruction. 

"A  part  of  thy  letter  brought  to  remembrance 
the  saying  of  the  experienced  Apostle,  '  When  1 
am  weak  then  am  I  strong;'  and  I  am  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  those  heavy  conflicts  thou  art  labor- 
ing under,  are  a  part  of  the  design  of  perfect 
Wisdom,  and  that  as  patience  is  abode  in,  and  the 
warfare  maintained  with  the  strength  afforded,  the 
'enigma'  will  be  solved,  and  a  rejoicing  when  the 
full  time  has  come,  fully  partaken  of." 

From  the  Journal :— "  3d  mo.  1839.  A  little 
comforted  this  morning  under  the  renewed  feeling 
that  although  my  short-comings  are  many,  and 
weakness  the  predominating  covering,  I  have  still 
an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
unfailing  Friend  of  sinful  creatures  who  look  to 
Him  for  help  and  freedom,  attended  with,  I  think 
I  may  say,  earnest  desires  that  I  may  be  enabled 
effectually  to  combat  the  enemies  of  my  own 
house,  and  if  it  must  be,  stand  separate  from  those 
endearing  props  my  mind  so  eagerly  leans  to.  In 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel 
be  justified  and  shall  glory,  not  in  man,  who  is 
declared  in  the  openings  of  prophecy  to  be  as 
grass." 

The  correspondence: — "3d  mo.  1839.  My 
mind  seems  turned  towards  thee  this  afternoon, 
and  although  it  need  not  necessarily  be  actively 
demonstrated,  I  feel  disposed  to  awaken  thy  re- 
membrance by  the  speaking  sheet.  We  may  be 
perfectly  assured  our  friends  remember  us,  and 
that  their  love  slumbers  not,  notwithstanding  the 
intervention  of  distance,  and  the  suspension  of  in- 
tercourse, but  yet  we  love  to  be  told  of  these 
things,  and  I  do  not  doubt  our  feelings  play  more 
actively,  and  flow  with  a  warmer  current  towards 
the  kind  one,  who  has  devoted  time  and  mental 
exercise  to  evidence  kind  remembrance  and  draw 
upon  the  affectionate  feelings  of  an  absent  friend. 
The  entire  purification  of  the  heart  leads  to  a  sub- 
jection of  the  animal  passions,  and  places  our 
affections  upon  true  and  rational  grounds.  To  the 
extent  we  receive  and  hold  our  friends  in  the  one 
only  enduring  bond,  are  we  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  gospel  requisitions,  and  to  hold  them  in  Him, 
the  source  and  centre  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift.  Love  (gospel  love)  is  the  badge  of  disciple- 
ship,  and  when  we  are  happily  brought  into  its 
spirit,  we  have  an  inestimable  gift;  the  opposing 
and  rancorous  spirit  of  the  world  interferes  not 
with  the  quiet  resting-place  this  spirit  introduces 
into.  The  whole  human  family  is  to  us  an  object 
of  interest,  because  we  have  estimated  in  a  degree 
the  value  of  an  immortal  soul  for  whom  Christ 
died.  Enmity,  jealousy,  and  their  concomitants 
cannot  enter  a  mind  thus  stayed  upon  the  God  of 
love,  but  we  shall  be  led  to  mourn  over  the  devia- 


tions observation  forces  upon  us,  and  seek 
stantly  the  prayerful  spirit  that  intercedes  fo 
weak  and  erring.  Thus  enjoying  a  bond 
cannot  be  broken  while  our  fellowship  stands  j 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  estimate  our  privil 
and  practice  forbearance  towards  all  who 
within  the  sphere  of  our  influence. 

*  *  *  "  The  Gospel  messengers  seem  sent 
fresh  messages,  and  commissioned  to  comforl 
to  promise  us  '  better  times,'  as  well  as  to  wa 
the  prevalence  and  effect  of  existing  and 
evils.    There  is  certainly,  notwithstanding 
manifold  weaknesses  and  short-comings,  a  pre 
of  brighter  days.    Antichrist  may  rage,  am 
brightness  of  our  profession  seem  almost  lo 
unfaithfulness  and  indifference,  yet  the  fai 
some  is  more  and  more  strengthened  in  the 
viction  that  the  time  to  favor  Zion  has 
come.    Doubtless  it  must  be  through  suffe 
Our  principles  do  not  flourish  in  the  sunshi 
the  world.    Those  who  maintain  their  pos 
are  raised  up  to  stand  in  the  breaches  caus< 
declension,  must  know  what  it  is  to  go  down 
and  again  into  suffering  for  their  own  am 
church's  sake;  must  be  willing  to  sit  solitary 
know  indeed  their  dependence  fixed  on  Him 
alone  can  teach  effectually,  and  lead  His  folL 
into  straight  and  proving  paths.  If  there  was  a: 
us  more  of  this  willingness  to  suffer,  greate) 
quiescence  in  the  baptisms  that  cleanse  the  1H 
a  readiness  to  be  stripped  of  our  own  fanciecB 
sessions,  even  of  everything  beautiful  and  ecl 
in  our  own  eyes,  how  would  the  fruits  of  the 
manifest  themselves  in  our  every-day  conduc  j 
clothe  our  spirits  with  a  calmness  and  holy  i 
ness  that  would  preach  effectual  lessons ;  fd 
want  of  this  gathering  to  the  abiding  tea 
stationed  in  our  own  bosoms,  and  with  the 
would  beget  within  us,  how  painful  and  un]S 
able,  and  dry  as  to  spiritual  consolation  dj 
religious  meetings  often  appear.    How  calci| 
to  clothe  our  hearts  in  mourning,  and  raisj 


inquiry, 
sake.' " 


What  wilt  thou  do  for  thy  n 


(To  be  continued.) 

Tornadoes. 

BY   RICHARD  A.   PROCTOR,   B.  A.,  F.R.A.S.,  AUTHO 
"  SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM,"  &C. 
(Concluded  from  page  260.) 

To  show  how  important  it  is  that  ca|| 
should  understand  the  theory  of  cyclones  ii  jl 
hemispheres,  we  shall  here  relate  the  man  rj 
which  Captain  J.  V.  Hall  escaped  from  a  ty;qj 
of  the  China  seas.    About  noon,  when  thre  lU 
out  from  Macao,  Captain  Hall  saw  "  a  mosM 
and  uncommon-looking  halo  round  the  sun.  ji 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  baromet  u 
commenced  to  fall  rapidly ;  and  though,  a'aj 
the  weather  was  fine,  orders  were  at  once  gi  jd 
prepare  for  a  heavy  gale.    Towards  eveD 
bank  of  cloud  was  seen  in  the  southeast,  bulM 
night  closed  the  weather  was  still  calm  an  til 
water  smooth,  though  the  sky  looked  wild  m 
scud  was  coming  on  from  the  north-east.  ' 
much  interested,"  says  Captain  Hall,  "  in  ] 
ing  for  the  commencement  of  the  gale,  w 
now  felt  sure  was  coming." 

But  the  most  remarkable  point  of  Captain 
account  remains  to  be  mentioned.  He  hac 
out  of  his  course  to  avoid  the  storm,  but  whj3| 
wind  fell  to  a  moderate  gale  he  thought  it  W 
to  lie  so  far  from  his  proper  course,  and  majiS, 
to  the  north-west.  "In  less  than  two  hoi  ' 
barometer  again  began  to  fall  and  the  st  n  ti 
rage  in  heavy  gusts.    He  bore  again  to  the  utb 


east,  and  the  weather  rapidly  improved." 
can  be  little  doubt  that  but  for  Captain 
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ould  have  been  placed  in  serious  jeopardy, 
q  the  heart  of  a  .Chinese  typhoon  a  ship  has 
nown  to  be  thrown  on  her  beam-ends  when 
jwing  a  yard  of  canvas, 
re  consider  the  regions  in  which  cyclones 
,  the  paths  they  follow,  and  the  direction 
ich  they  whirl,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a 
it  their  origin.    In  the  open  Pacific  Ocean 
name,  indeed,  implies)  storms  are  uncom- 
they  are  unfrequent  also  in  the  South  At- 
and  South  Indian  Oceans.    Around  Cape 
ind  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  heavy  storms 
,  but  they  are  not  cyclonic,  nor  are  they 
in  fury  and  frequency,  Maury  tells  us,  to 
ue  tornado.    Along  tho  equator,  and  for 
1  degrees  on  either  side  of  it,  cyclones  are 
nknown.    If  we  turn  to  a  map  in  which 
currents  are  laid  dowu,  we  shall  see  that  in 
!<  cyclone  region"  there  is  a  strongly-marked 
t,  and  that  each  current  follows  closely  the 
which  we  have  denominated  the  storm-  ej. 
5  North  Atlantic  we  have  the  great  Gulf 
i,  which  sweeps  from  equatorial  regions  into 
llf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  across  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  Western  Europe.    In  the  South 
i  Ocean  there  is  the  "  south-equatorial  cur- 
which  sweeps  past  Mauritius  and  Bourbon, 
hence  returns  towards  the  east.    In  the 
se  Sea,  there  is  the  north  equatorial  current, 
sweeps  round  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
en  merges  into  the  Japanese  current.  There 
the  current  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  flowing 
rh  the  region  in  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
les  are  commonly  met  with.  There  are  other 
rrents  besides  these  which  yet  breed  no 
les.    But  we  may  notice  two  peculiarities  in 
irrents  we  have  named.    They  all  flow  from 
arial  to  temperate  regions,  and  secondly,  they 
1  "  horse-shoe  currents."    So  far  as  we  are 
I  there  is  but  one  other  current  which  pre- 
both  these  peculiarities,  namely — the  great 
alian  current  between  New  Zealand  and  the 
n  shores  of  Australia.  We  have  not  yet  met 
any  record  of  cyclones  occurring  over  the 
■alian  current,  but  heavy  storms  are  known 
evail  in  that  region,  and  we  believe  that 
these  storms  have  been  studied  as  closely  as 
;orms  in  better-known  regions,  they  will  be 
.  to  present  the  true  cyclonic  character, 
w,  if  we  inquire  why  an  ocean  current  travel- 
rom  the  equator  should  be  a  "storm-breeder," 
lall  find  a  ready  answer.    Such  a  current, 
ing  the  warmth  of  intertropical  regions  to 
emperate  zones,  produces  in  the  first  place, 
e  mere  difference  of  temperature,  important 
ipheric  disturbances.    The  difference  is  so 
,  that  Franklin  suggested  the  use  of  the  ther- 
iter  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  as  a  ready 
s  of  determining  the  longitude,  since  the 
on  of  the  Gulf  Stream  at  any  given  season, 
lost  constant. 

I  the  warmth  of  the  stream  itself  is  not  the 
oause  of  atmospheric  disturbance.  Over  the 
water  vapor  is  constantly  rising;  and,  as  it 
is  continually  condensed  (like  the  steam 
a  locomotive)  by  the  colder  air  round.  "  An 
ver  on  the  moon,"  says  Captain  Maury, 
lid,  on  a  winter's  day,  be  able  to  trace  out 
e  mist  in  the  air,  the  path  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
gh  the  sea."  But  what  must  happen  when 
'  is  condensed  ?  We  know  that  to  turn  water 
/apor  is  a  process  requiring — that  is,  using 
a  large  amount  of  heat;  and,  conversely,  the 
Q  of  vapor  to  the  state  of  water  sets  free  an 
alent  quantity  of  heat.  The  amount  of  heat 
set  free  over  the  Gulf  Stream  is  thousands 
aes  greater  than  that  which  would  be  gener- 
by  the  whole  coal  supply  annually  raised  in 


Great  Britain.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  efficient 
cause  for  the  wildest  hurricanes.  For,  along  the 
whole  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  Bernini  to  the 
Grand  Banks,  there  is  a  channel  of  heated — that 
is,  rarefied  air.  Into  this  channel  the  denser 
atmosphere  on  both  sides  is  continually  pouring, 
with  greater  or  less  strength,  and  when  a  storm 
begins  in  the  Atlantic,  it  always  makes  for  this 
channel,  "and,  reaching  it,  turns  and  follows  it 
in  its  course,  sometimes  entirely  across  the  Atlan- 
tic." "  The  southern  points  of  America  and  Africa 
have  won  for  themselves,"  says  Maury,  "  the 
name  of  1  the  stormy  capes/  but  there  is  not  a 
St  rm-fiend  in  the  wide  ocean  can  out-top  that 
which  rages  along  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  North 
America.  The  China  seas  and  the  North  Pacific 
may  vie  in  the  fury  of  their  gales  with  this  part 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  cannot  equal  them,  certainly  in  fre- 
quency, nor  do  I  believe,  in  fury."  We  read  of 
a  West  Indian  storm  so  violent,  that  "  it  forced 
the  Gulf  Stream  back  to  its  sources,  and  piled  up 
the  water  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  ship  'Ledbury  Snow'  attempted  to 
ride  out  the  storm.  When  it  abated,  she  found 
herself  high  up  on  the  dry  land,  and  discovered 
that  she  had  let  go  her  anchor  among  the  tree- 
tops  on  Elliott's  Key." 

By  a  like  reasoning  we  can  account  for  the 
cyclonic  storms  prevailing  in  the  North  Pacific- 
Ocean.  Nor  do  the  tornadoes  which  rage  in  parts 
of  the  United  States  prevent  any  serious  difficulty. 
The  region  along  which  these  storms  travel  is  the 
valley  of  the  great  Mississippi.  This  river  at  cer- 
tain seasons  is  considerably  warmer  than  the  sur- 
rounding lands.  From  its  surface,  also,  aqueous 
vapor  is  continually  being  raised.  When  the  sur- 
rounding air  is  colder,  this  vapour  is  presently 
condensed,  generating  in  the  change  a  vast  amount 
of  heat.  We  have  thus  a  channel  of  rarefied  air 
over  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  this  channel  be- 
comes a  storm-track  like  the  corresponding  chan- 
nels over  the,  warm  ocean-currents.  The  extreme 
violence  of  land-storms  is  probably  due  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  track  within  which  they  are 
compelled  to  travel.  For  it  has  been  notiqed  that 
the  fury  of  a  sea-cyclone  increases  as  the  ramge  of 
the  "  whirl"  ^diminishes,  and  vice  versa. 

There  seems,  however,  no  special  reason  why 
cyclones  should  follow  the  storm-  cj  in  one  direc- 
tion rather  than  in  the  other.  We'must,  to  un- 
derstand this,  recall  the  fact  that  under  the  torrid 
zones  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  generation 
of  storms  prevail  far  more  intensely  than  in  tem- 
perate regions.  Thus  the  probability  is  far  greater 
that  cyclones  should  be  generated  at  the  tropical 
than  at  the  temperate  end  of  the  storm-  cj.  Still 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  land-locked 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  true  typhoons  have  been 
known  to  follow  the  storm-track  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  thf  t  commonly  noticed. 

The  direction  in  which  a  true  tornado  whirls  is 
invariably  that  we  have  mentioned.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  peculiarity  would  occupy  more  space 
than  we  can  here  afford.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  may  wish  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  law 
of  cyclonic  rotation  should  study  Herschel's  inte- 
resting work  on  Meteorology. 

The  suddenness  with  which  a  true  tornado 
works  destruction  was  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  wreck  of  the  steamship  "  San  Francisco." 
She  was  assailed  by  an  extra-tropical  tornado  when 
about  300  miles  from  Sandy  Hook,  on  December 
24,  1853.  In  a  few  moments  she  was  a  complete 
wreck  !  The  wide  range  of  a  tornado's  destruc- 
tiveness  is  shown  by  this,  that  Colonel  Reid  ex- 
amined one  along  whose  track  no  less  than  110 
ships  were  wrecked,  crippled,  or  dismasted. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Letters  of  Valued  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  262.) 

Seventh  mo.  20th,  1850.  "Thy  little  testi- 
monial of  sisterly  regard  and  desire  for  our  strength 
and  preservation  was  cordially  received.  We  have 
need  of  the  prayers  of  sincere  Friends  and  fellow- 
believers,  and  also  of  being  reminded  of  the  im- 
portance of  constant  watchfulness  over  our  words 
as  well  as  actions.  I  esteem  it  a  favor  from  the 
Lord,  that  a  beloved  younger  sister  is  drawn  in 
love,  to  cheer  and  comfort  those  who  have  burdens 
to  bear,  and  who  have  no  cause  they  desire  to 
support,  but  the  Lord's  cause. 

"  It  is  a  day  of  treading  down,  in  which  the 
enemy  is  working  with  great  deceivableness,  and 
filling  some  with  groundless  prejudices  against 
those  whom  they  once  loved,  and  appeared  to  take 
sweet  counsel  with,  but  from  whom  they  now  stand 
at  a  distance.  If  this  is  a  part  of  the  cup  of  suf- 
fering the  Lord  permits  us  to  partake  of,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  will  be  for  our  good,  as  it  is 
submitted  to  under  His  spirit,  '  who,  when  he  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again,  and  when  he  suffered 
he  threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  Him 
that  judgeth  righteously ;'  '  leaving  us  an  example 
that  we  should  follow  his  steps.'  To  be  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  enough  for  us  poor 
unworthy  creatures.  He  will  sanctify  our  afflic- 
tions to  us,  and  make  them  contribute  to  our  hu- 
miliation, and  escape  from  the  dangers  of  a  lofty 
self-confident  spirit.  Ah,  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to 
be  made  of  no  reputation  among  men  in  our  own 
sight,  and  when  brother  and  friend  stand  afar  off, 
to  be  enabled  to  draw  near  to  Him,  who  loved  us 
before  we  loved  him,  and  to  put  our  trust  in  the 
shadow  of  his  wing.  I  think  I  know  from  some 
little  experience,  that  a  state  of  inward  suffering 
and  desertion  as  to  any  present  sense  of  good,  is 
far  better  than  one  of  abounding.  In  that  state 
we  can  abhor  ourselves,  and  feel  the  true  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness.  Here  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  planted  together 
in  the  likeness  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  their 
Lord,  and  in  his  time,  as  they  endure  faithfully, 
they  are  brought  forth  again  out  of  the  pit,  in  the 
likeness  of  His  resurrection.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  be  kept  alive  and  growing  in  the  Truth, 
and  should  we  live  to  the  age  of  the  oldest,  whilst 
our  faculties  are  preserved,  these  baptisms,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  administered,  to  keep  us  as  nothing 
before  the  Lord,  and  to  fit  us  for  the  service  we 
may  have  in  the  church. 

"  Mayest  thou  witness  a  growth  in  the  Truth, 
being  clothed  with  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
humble  spirit,  yet  standing  firm  in  the  cause  and 
service  of  thy  divine  Master,  and  then  He  will 
enlarge  thy  coasts,  and  give  wisdom  and  strength 
to  occupy  the  station  He  designs  for  thee  in  his 
church." 

1st  mo.  9th,  1852.  "The  ministry  amongst 
us  of  late  years,  we  all  know,  has  been  such  as  to 
excite  occasion  for  jealousy.  I  have  very  little 
doubt  but  with  'the  Society  at  large  the  ministry 
itself  has  lessened-  in  weight  aud  authority,  and 
therefore  I  am  not  surprised  that  those  who  may 
apprehend  themselves  called  to  the  work  should 
feel  a  renewed  and  increased  care  resting  upon 
them  to  regard  the  apostle's  advice,  4  Let  every 
man  provejjis  own  work;  and  then  shall  he  have 
rejoicing  m  himself  alone  and  not  in  another  ;  for 
every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden.'  If  we 
are  permitted  to  feci  tried  with  doubts  and  fears 
respecting  our  calling,  may  it  not  be  so  permitted 
in  best  wisdom,  in  order  that  we  may  thus  '  prove 
our  own  work,'  and  not  be  led  to  depend  too 
much  upon  the  opinions  of  others,  but  rather  be 
driven  home  to  the  dear  Master's  bosom,  leave 
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Oir  petitions  there  and  await  his  answer.  If  He 
does  not  say  *  it  is  well,'  we  shall  not  be  con- 
demned, I  apprehend,  for  awaiting  a  more  clear 
evidence,  as  lie  well  knows  the  occasion  there  is, 
when  his  poor  Church  is  so  tried  with  wrong  spi- 
rits that  '  every  man  should  prove  his  own  work.' 

"  I  feel  it  iu  my  heart  therefore,  to  encourage 
thee  not  to  feel  terrified,  if  the  accuser  of  the 
brethren  is  permitted  to  buffet,  but  endeavor  to 
hold  on  to  that  anchor  which  can  abide  the  storm 
until  it  is  overpast ;  then  we  may  hope  that  judg- 
ment may  be  granted  in  the  case  which  will  ena- 
ble us  to  feel  that  our  standing  is  upon  the  Rock 
and  not  upon  the  sand.  The  desire  to  have  an 
answer  of  peace,  before  the  best  time,  is  very  nat- 
ural, and  I  presume  very  common  with  the  lambs 
of  the  flock,  but  as  we  grow  in  experience  we  learn 
to  'judge  nothing  before  the  time,'  and  that  after 
we  have  done  his  will  as  we  apprehend,  we  may 
'  have  need  of  patience  to  receive  the  promise.' 

1852.  "  Through  mercy,  I  hope  I  may  say,  I 
do  feel  a  little  quieted  and  comforted,  and  if  1 
know  my  own  heart,  there  is  nothing  I  so  much 
desire  as  to  be  enabled  to  walk  acceptably  in  the 
divine  fear  until  my  change  come,  which  I  often 
think  may  not  be  far  off.  ...  Oh  !  that  the 
wound  of  my  people  was  healed,  and  harmony 
restored." 

.  .  .  "  Dost  thou  not  think  it  very  impor- 
tant that  we  know  what  it  is  to  '  Take  counsel  of 
the  Lord,'  and  not  of  man  in  these  fearful  times  ? 
how  much,  even  of  the  welfare  of  souls  may  de- 
pend upon  it !" 

CTo  be  continued.) 

How  Coffee  is  Grown. 

The  next  day  was  that  of  our  departure.  Be- 
fore leaving,  we  rode  with  Senor  Lage  through  the 
plantation,  that  we  might  understand  something 
of  the  process  of  coffee  culture  in  this  country.  I 
am  not  sure  that,  in  giving  an  account  of  this 
model  fuzenda,  we  give  a  just  idea  of  fazendas  in 
general.  Its  owner  carries  the  same  large  and 
comprehensive  spirit,  the  same  energy  and  force 
of  will  into  all  his  undertakings,  and  has  intro- 
duced extensive  reforms  on  his  plantations.  The 
Fazenda  de  Fortaleza  de  Santa  Anna  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  Serra  de  Babylonia.  The  house  itself, 
as  I  have  already  said,  makes  a  part  of  a  succes- 
sion of  low  white  buildings,  inclosing  an  oblong 
square  divided  into  neat  lots,  destined  for  the  dry- 
ing of  coffee. 

This  drying  of  the  coffee  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  house,  though  it  seems  a  very 
general  custom,  must  be  an  uncomfortable  one; 
for  the  drjing  lots  are  laid  down  in  a  dazzling 
white  cement,  from  the  glare  of  which,  in  this  hot 
climate,  the  eye  turns  wearily  away,  longing  for  a 
green  spot  in  which  to  rest.  Just  behind  the 
house,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  the  orangery. 
I  am  never  tired  of  these  golden  orchards,  and 
this  was  one  of  especial  beauty.  The  small,  deep- 
colored  tangerines,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  in 
one  cluster;  the  large,  choice  orange,  "Laranja 
selecta,"  as  it  is  called,  often  ten  or  twelve  together 
in  a  single  bunch,  and  bearing  the  branches  to 
the  ground  with  their  weight;  the  paler,  "Limao 
doce,"  or  sweet  lemon,  rather  insipid,  but  esteemed 
here  for  its  cool,  refreshing  properties — all  these, 
with  many  others — for  the  variety  of^ranges  is 
far  greater  than  we  of  the  temperate  zoTre  conceive 
it  to  be — make  a  mass  of  color,  in  which  gold, 
deep  orange,  and  pale  yellow  are  blended  wonder- 
fully with  the  background  of  green. 

Beyond  the  house  inclosure,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  arc  the  gardens,  with  aviary  and 
fish  ponds  in  the  centre.  With  these  exceptions, 
all  of  the  property  which  is  not  forest  is  devoted 


to  coffee,  covering  all  the  hillsides  for  miles 
around.  The  seed  is  planted  in  nurseries  espe- 
cially prepared,  where  it  undergoes  its  first  year's 
growth.  It  is  then  transplanted  to  its  permanent 
home,  and  begins  to  bear  in  about  three  years,  the 
first  crop  being,  of  course,  a  very  light  one.  From 
that  time  forward,  under  good  care,  and  with 
favorable  soil,  it  will  continue  to  bear,  and  even 
to  yield  two  crops  or  more  annually,  for  thirty 
years  in  succession.  At  that  time  the  shrubs  and 
the  soil  are  alike  exhausted,  and,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  the  fazendeiro  cuts  down 
a  new  forest  and  begins  a  new  plantation,  com- 
pletely abandoning  his  old  one,  without  a  thought 
of  redeeming  or  fertilizing  the  exhausted  land. 

One  of  the  long-sighted  reforms  undertaken  by 
our  host  is  the  manuring  of  all  the  old  deserted 
plantations  on  his  estate,  and  he  has  already  a 
number  of  vigorous  young  plantations  which  pro- 
mise to  be  as  good  as  if  a  virgin  forest  had  been 
sacrificed  to  produce  them.  He  wishes  not  only 
to  preserve  the  wood  on  his  own  estate,  and  to 
show  that  agriculture  need  not  be  cultivated  at 
the  expense  of  taste  and  beauty,  but  to  remind  his 
country  people  also  that,  extensive  as  are  the 
forests,  they  will  not  last  for  ever,  and  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  immigrate  before  long  to  find  new 
coffee  grounds,  if  the  old  ones  are  to  be  considered 
worthless.  Another  of  his  reforms  is  that  of  the 
roads,  already  alluded  to.  The  ordinary  roads  in 
the  coffee  plantations,  like  the  mule  tracks  all  over 
the  country,  are  carried  straight  up  the  sides  of 
the  hills  between  the  lines  of  shrubs  gullied  by 
every  rain,  and  offering  besides  so  steep  an  ascent, 
that  even  with  eight  or  ten  oxen  it  is  often  quite 
impossible  to  drive  the  clumsy,  old-fashioned  carts, 
up  the  slope,  and  the  negroes  are  obliged  to  bring 
a  great  part  of  the  harvest  down  on  their  heads. 

An  American,  who  has  been  a  great  deal  on  the 
coffee  fazendas  in  this  region,  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  negroes  bringing  enormous  burdens  of  this 
kind  on  their  heads  down  almost  vertical  slopes. 
On  Senor  Lage's  estate  all  these  old  roads  are 
abandoned,  except  where  they  are  planted  here 
and  there  with  alleys  of  orange  trees  for  the  use 
of  the  negroes,  and  he  has  substituted  for  them 
winding  roads  in  the  side  of  the  hill  with  a  very 
gradual  ascent,  so  that  light  carts  dragged  by  a 
single  mule  can  transport  all  the  harvests  from 
the  summit  of  the  plantation  to  the  drying  ground. 
It  was  the  harvesting  season,  and  the  spectacle 
was  a  pretty  one.  The  negroes,  men  and  women, 
were  scattered  about  the  plantations,  with  broad, 
shallow  trays,  made  of  plaited  grass  or  bamboo, 
strapped  over  their  shoulders,  and  supported  at 
their  waists  ;  into  these  they  were  gathering  the 
coffee,  some  already  beginning  to  dry  and  turn 
brown,  while  here  and  there  was  a  green  one  not 
yet  quite  ripe,  but  soon  to  ripen  in  the  scorching 
sun.  Little  black  children  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  and  gathering  what  fell  under  the  bushes, 
singing  at  their  work  a  monotonous,  but  rather 
pretty  snatch  of  song,  in  which  some  took  the 
first,  and  others  the  second,  making  a  not  inhar- 
monious music.  As  their  baskets  were  filled,  they 
came  to  the  administrator  to  receive  a  little  metal 
ticket,  on  which  the  amount  of  their  work  was 
marked.  A  task  is  allotted  to  each  one — so  much 
to  a  full-grown  man,  so  much  to  a  woman  with 
young  children,  so  much  to  a  child — and  each  one 
is  paid  for  whatever  he  may  do  oyer  and  above  it. 
The  requisition  is  a  very  moderate  one,  so  that 
the  industrious  have  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
little  money  independently. 

At  night  they  all  present  their  tickets,  and  are 
paid  on  the  spot  for  any  extra  work.  From  the 
harvesting  ground  we  followed  the  carts  down  to 
the  place  where  their  burden  is  deposited.  On 


their  return  from  the  plantation  the  negroes  di 
the  day's  harvest,  and  dispose  of  it  in  little  mou 
on  the  drying  ground.  When  pretty  equ 
dried,  the  coffee  is  spread  out  in  thin,  even  la 
over  the  whole  inclosure,  where  it  is  baked  for 
last  time.  It  is  then  hulled  by  a  simple  macl 
in  use  on  almost  all  fazendas,  and  the  proce 
complete. — Agassiz's  Brazil. 


RESIGNATION. 


Seloc 


One  prayer  I  have,  all  prayers  in  one, 

When  I  am  wholly  thine, 
Thy  will  my  God,  thy  will  be  done, 

And  let  that  will  be  mine. 

Is  life  with  many  blessings  crowned, 

Upheld  in  peace  and  health, 
With  dear  affections  twined  around  ? 

Lord,  in  my  time  of  wealth, 

May  I  remember,  that  to  Thee 

What  e'er  I  love,  I  owe, 
And  back  in  gratitude  from  me, 

May  all  Thy  bounties  flow. 

And,  should  Thy  wisdom  take  away, 

Shall  I  arraign  thy  will  ? 
No  1  let  me  bless  Thy  name  and  say 

The  Lord  is  gracious  still. 

A  pilgrim  on  the  earth  I  roam, 

Of  nothing  long  possessed, 
And  all  must  fail  when  I  go  home 

For  this  is  not  my  rest. 

Write  but  my  name  upon  the  roll 

Of  Thy  redeemed  above, 
And  heart,  and  mind,  and  strength,  and  t 

Shall  love  Thee  for  thy  love. 


TRUST. 

Art  thou  struggling  midst  the  darkness,  toiling  o 

heavenward  way? 
Wait  and  hope,  though  gloom  surround  thee,  and 

seest  no  dawning  day, 
God  will  guide  thy  faltering  footsteps,  and  at  le 

upon  thy  sight, 
Sunrise  hues  will  brighten  for  thee — evening  time 

be  made  light. 

Not  by  sight  can  be  our  walking,  for  our  way  is  thi 
the  dark  ; 

And  no  outward  signs  or  wonders  should  we  as 

path  to  mark, 
God's  unfailing  work  is  surely  staff  enough  on  wh 

lean, 

As  we  journey  to  our  portion,  hoped  for,  longed  ft 
unseen. 

Ah  I  if  God  designs  to  lead  thee,  to  his  home  of  lo\ 

peace, 

He  will  teach  thee,  soon  or  later,  from  all  earthly 

to  cease ; 

He  will  take,  though  hard  it  seemeth,  every  othe 
away, 

That  thy  trembling,  shrinking  spirit  on  himself 
may  stay. 

God  will  try  thee,  God  will  prove  thee,  gold  the  cr 
requires 

None  the  less  than  human  spirits  do  the  purifying 
And  his  love  will  never  spare  thee  any  needful  c 
cross, — 

When  thou  losest  an  affliction,  great  indeed  is  th 
loss  1 

Cling  but  closer  for  the  darkness,  to  the  ham 

leadeth  thee; 
There  are  dangers  doubtless  round  thee,  that 't 

blind  thine  eyes  to  see; 
He  who  guides  tby  trembling  footsteps,  has  himse 

pathway  trod, 
'Tis  the  Man  of  Sorrows  leads  thee — now  enthron 

"  Mighty  God." 

Being  unacquainted,  through  neglect  of  c  |di- 
ence  to  it,  with  the  true  light  which  enlig  ins 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  it  no 
wonder  that  such  persons  should  grope  as  if  iey 
had  no  eyes,  and  stumble  at  noonday  as  i  iin 
night. 


the 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Way  of  Sanation  in  the  Covenant  of  Life 
med:  and  some  Stnmbling-blocks  removed 
i  of  the  way  of  the  simple-hearted. 

ere  are  many  whom  the  Lord  hath  raised  up 
is  day  of  the  manifestation  of  his  power,  and 
verlasting  love,  to  bear  witness  to  his  truth  ; 
g  whom  I  also  (who  was  an  outcast,  and  rnis- 
e  beyond  expression)  have  obtained  mercy  to 
ke  of  the  virtue,  life  and  power  of  his  precious 
l  (which  redeems  from  the  bondage  of  sin 
niquity;)  and  am  also  many  times  moved  by 
jord  to  testify  of  that  which  he  hath  made 
rn  unto  me,  and  given  me  to  experience, 
brief  touch  sprang  in  me  by  way  of  preface, 
to  the  thing  itself.    The  Father  in  whom  is 
rhole  virtue  and  power  of  redemption,  sent 
Son  to  gather  the  scattered  and  lost  sheep 
le  house  of  Israel ;  and  not  only  so,  but  he 
him  also  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  He 
it  be  his  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
sending  him,  He  sent  his  Spirit  and  power 
him  :  for  that  which  is  begotten  by  the 
cr  is  not  able  to  do  the  work,  unless  anointed 
assisted  by  the  Father  ;  therefore  the  Father 
sent  him  to  preach  the  gospel,  anointed  him, 
filled  him  with  his  Spirit  that  he  might  preach 
gospel  according  to  that  scripture,  Isaiah, 
1,  2,  3.    The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
tidings  to  the  meek ;  He  hath  sent  me  to 
up  the  broken  hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
Baptives,  and  the  opening  the  prison  to  them 
are  bound ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
le  Lord,  and  to  comfort  all  that  mourn,  &c. 
uestion.   But  how  came  these  meek,  these 
:en-hearted,  these  captives,  these  bound  in 
)D,  these  mourners,  to  meet  with  the  redemp- 
and  blessings  which  he  is  anointed  to  preach 
lem  ?  or  which  way  do  they  come  to  receive 
partake  of  them  from  him  ? 
Lnswer.  In  faith.    This  all  his  outward  heal- 
i  did  signify,  being  thus  dispensed.    (If  thou 
believe  thou  shalt  see  the  glory  of  God.  Thy 
d  hath  made  thee  whole.    0  woman  !  great  is 
faith  !  be  it  unto  thee  according  to  thy  faith.) 
I  thus  all  His  inward  healings  are  bestowed 
n,  and  received  by  the  soul;  to  wit,  in  the 

ml' 

Jues.  But  how  came  they  to  have  faith  ?  or 
J  cometh  any  man  to  have  faith  in  the  redeem- 
power  ? 

k.ns.  It  is  bestowed  upon  them  by  God,  in  the 
le  which  is  from  Him.  His  Word  goeth  forth 
n  His  mouth ;  there  is  a  witness  of  Him  in  the 
rt ;  towards  which  it  reacheth.  Now  it  reach- 
to  the  witness,  immediately  it  brings  into  a 
se,  and  in  that  sense  begets  faith,  and  being 
:ed  with  this  faith  (which  is  of  its  own  beget- 
;,)  in  them  that  hear  it,  begins  the  work  of 
and  redemption  in  that  heart  where  it  is  not 
begun,  or  carries  it  on  in  that  heart  wherein 
i  already  begun.  Thus  faith  hath  a  work,  a 
•k  from  the  beginning  of  the  heart's  turning 
}od,  even  to  the  end,  which  he  that  abides  in 
faith  till  the  end,  finds  accomplished. 
)bject.  But  this  faith  is  bestowed  on  some 
whom  God  hath  elected,  not  on  all  men  ? 
V.ns.  God  hath  sent  his  gospel  to  be  preached 
ivery  creature,  and  his  Word  is  able  to  reach 
witness,  and  work  sense  in  every  creature  ; 
I  in  whomsoever  there  is  a  sense  wrought,  they 
ening  to  God  in  that  sense,  He  works  faith  in 
va;  and  waiting  on  the  Word,  hearkening  to 
Word,  and  staying  their  minds  there-through 
the  Lord,  He  will  speak  to  them,  and  keep 
m  in  peace,  daily  removing  them  more  and 


more  out  of  the  reach  and  power  of  that  which 
troubleth  them. 

Ques.  Doth  the  new  covenant  lay  all  upon 
God,  and  require  nothing  of  the  creature?  Or  is 
there  something  required  by  God  of  the  creature, 
in  and  by  virtue  of  the  new  covenant  ? 

Ans.  Consider  well ;  doth  not  God  require  of 
the  creature,  in  the  new  covenant  what  he  gives 
in  the  new  covenant  ?  Doth  he  not  require  the 
faith,  and  the  exercising  of  that  faith,  which  He 
himself  works  and  gives  in  the  sense,  from  the 
power  and  demonstration  of  His  Truth,  to  the 
soul  ?  The  new  covenant  requires  more  of  the 
creature  than  ever  the  old  did  ;  but  it  requires 
them  not  of  the  creatures  as  weak  in  the  fall,  but 
as  taught  (strengthened  and  enabled)  to  walk 
with  God  in  and  by  virtue  of  the  covenant.  Yea, 
all  manner  of  holiness,  and  righteousness  of  heart, 
life,  and  conversation  is  required  in  and  by  the 
new  covenant;  for  as  the  Lord  works  out  of  all 
therein  in  the  creature,  so  the  creature  works  out 
all  thereby  in  the  Lord,  according  to  that  known 
scripture,  work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you, 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure. 
And  as  the  creature  is  able  to  do  nothing  that  is 
good  of  itself ;  so  being  grown  up  into  the  life  and 
ability,  which  is  of  God,  it  is  able  to  do  all  things 
through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  it. 

Ques.  But  why  is  it  said  that  Christ  was 
anointed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  the 
meek,  the  broken  hearted,  the  captives,  the  bound 
in  prison,  the  mourners  (for  want  of  righteousness, 
life,  and  peace)  ?  Did  not  God  give  his  Son  in 
love  to  all  ?  Was  He  not  made  a  ransom  and  pro- 
pitiation for  all  ?  Yea,  was  He  not  anointed  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  all  ?  How  then  comes  it  here 
to  be  thus  limited  and  restrained  to  some  ? 

Ans.  It  is  true,  God  had  a  general  respect  to 
mankind,  in  the  gift  and  anointing  of  His  Son ; 
but  yet  there  are  some  in  a  better  capacity  to  re- 
ceive ;  already  in  the  sense  of  the  want  of  Him, 
and  panting  and  longing  after  Him.  Yea,  there 
are  some,  who  are  grievously  sick  in  soul,  and 
deeply  wounded  in  spirit;  the  sadness  and  misery 
of  whose  condition  cries  aloud  for  the  help  of  the 
Physician.  Now  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  Lord  is 
more  especially  towards  these ;  and  so  He  bids 
His  prophets  be  instructing  and  comforting  these, 
concerning  the  salvation,  the  healing,  the  oil  of 
gladness,  the  Messiah  to  come ;  and  when  He 
comes  He  sends  Him  up  and  down  to  seek  out 
these,  to  keep  company  with  these,  to  help  and 
relieve  these;  having  given  Him  the  tongue  of 
the  learned,  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  these 
weary  distressed  ones.  These  are  not  like  the 
common,  rough,  unhewn,  knotty,  rugged  earth ; 
but  like  earth  prepared  for  the  seed,  and  so  easily 
and  naturally  receive  it.  The  gospel  is  preached 
to  others  at  a  distance ;  which,  it  is  true,  they 
may  have,  if  they  will  hearken  to  it,  and  wait  for 
it,  and  part  with  what  must  first  be  parted  with  ; 
but  they  have  a  great  way  to  travel  thither.  But 
these  are  near  the  kingdom ;  these  are  near  that 
which  opens,  and  lets  in  life ;  these  are  quickly 
reached  to,  melted  and  brought  into  the  sense,  in 
which  with  joy  they  receive  the  faith  ;  and  with 
the  faith  the  power;  which  brings  righteousness 
and  salvation  to  their  souls.  Though  also  the  en- 
emy is  exceeding  busy,  to  darken,  disturb,  and 
bow  down  these,  that  he  might  still  keep  them  in 
the  doubts,  in  the  fears,  in  the  chains,  in  the  fet- 
ters, in  the  prison-house,  from  the  liberty  and 
healing  which  the  word  of  the  anointing  brings. 
Now  mind.  God  is  real  towards  all ;  he  desires 
the  life  and  salvation  of  all ;  not  the  destruction 
of  any  one  soul  that  ever  he  created  (it  is  unnat- 
ural to  him).  And  the  way,  that  He  holds  forth, 


He  stands  ready  to  meet  any  man  in.  Whom  is 
it  that  he  doth  draw  ?  and  who  is  it  that  may  not 
come  in  the  drawing  ?  Is  not  his  word  an  ham- 
mer? and  whom  can  it  not  break  ?  Is  it  not  fire  ? 
and  whose  corruption  can  it  not  burn  up  ?  Is  it 
not  water,  wine  and  blood  ?  and  whom  cannot  it 
wash  and  nourish  ?  Therefore,  let  no  man  think 
to  lay  the  blame  upon  God,  because  of  his  perish- 
ing ;  for  he  will  be  deceived  therein  :  and  God 
will  prove  true,  whosaith,  man's  destruction  is  of 
himself;  and  every  man  a  liar,  who  layeth  any 
blame  on  him,  for  not  giving  him  further  assis- 
tance with  his  power.  Neither  let  him  blame 
God  for  hardening  him;  for  God  hardeneth  no 
man,  but  him  who  first  refuseth  and  grieveth  the 
power  and  love  which  would  melt  and  soften  him. 
It  is  true ;  we  are  the  clay,  and  God  the  potter  : 
and  may  not  the  potter  make  what  vessels  he  will 
of  his  clay  ?  This  parable  eame  from  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,  to  Israel  of  old  :  but  what  use  did 
the  Lord  make  of  it  ?  Did  he  say  to  them,  do 
what  ye  will  ;  some  of  you  I  will  cast  off,  and 
others  of  you  I  will  show  mercy  to  ;  for  I  have 
determined  so?  Nay,  not  so;  but  I  have  this 
power  over  you ;  therefore  do  not  provoke  me. 
(Read  Jeremiah  xviii.)  Was  not  God  exceeding 
tender  to  that  outward  people,  in  that  outward 
covenant  ?  Did  he  ever  give  them  up  to  pain  and 
sufferings,  without  great  provocations  on  their 
part?  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve 
the  children  of  men.  Wherefore  doth  a  living 
man  complain  ;  a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his 
sins?  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn 
again  to  the  Lord.  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
never  failed  to  do  what  was  his  part,  towards  the 
turning  them  from  iniquity,  towards  the  Lord  in 
that  covenant.  And  when  they  did  believe,  con- 
sent and  obey,  and  did  eat  the  good  of  the  land, 
was  it  not  pleasant  and  delightful  to  him  ?  and 
when  they  provoked  him  to  jealousy,  and  drew 
down  judgment  upon  their  heads,  was  it  not  irk- 
some and  painful  to  him,  (Read  Deuteronomy, 
v.  29.  Isaiah,  v.)  And  will  God  fail  to  do  his 
part  towards  any  man  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul, 
which  is  so  precious,  of  so  great  concern,  and  the 
loss  whereof  he  knoweth  to  be  so  invaluable  ?  No, 
no;  the  Spirit  of  God  suffers,  in  every  man  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  that  sins  against  him,  and 
is  grieved  and  wounded  by  their  unjust  and  un- 
righteous conversations,  from  day  to  day,  against 
the  testimony  of  somewhat  of  him  in  them,  which 
is  contrary  thereto.  Now  this  is  of  a  precious 
nature;  and  being  so  despised  and  rejected  by 
men,  can  it  be  wondered  that  God  doth  not  pro- 
ceed to  make  it  more  manifest,  and  to  work  more 
in  men  by  it  ?  Nay,  may  it  not  rather  be  wonder- 
ed that  God  doth  continue  to  manifest  it  so  much  ? 
What  man  could  endure  to  behold  a  thing  so  pre- 
cious in  his  eyes  (as  this  is  in  God's)  so  continu- 
ally abused  by,  and  to  suffer  so  much  from,  that 
which  is  so  far  beneath  it,  as  God  daily  doth  ? 
Therefore,  if  there  come  a  day  of  reckoning  for 
this,  with  all  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  (for 
who  hath  not  had  a  talent  from  God  ;  even  of  the 
pure  eternal  light  in  him,  witnessing  in  his  heart 
and  conscience  against  the  darkness  ?)  there  will 
be  no  cause  of  wondering  at  it.  And  is  not  this 
light  and  spirit  (which  shines  in  all  men's  dark- 
ness in  some  measure,  stirring  and  witnessing 
against  it,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  and  draw 
the  mind  from  it)  the  very  same  in  nature  and 
kind,  with  the  light  and  Spirit  of  the  Father, 
which  appeared  in  the  person  of  Christ  ?  And,  if 
hearkened  unto  and  followed,  would  it  not  bring 
into  union  and  fellowship  with  him,  and  into  a 
partaking  of  the  benefit  of  all  he  did  in  that  body  ? 
Yea,  would  not  the  Spirit  reveal  whatever  is 
necessary  to  be  known,  to  that  soul  which  receives 
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and  follows  it?  Oh  !  what  hath  God  done  (in  his 
rich  and  tender  mercy  towards  all)  for  mankind  ! 
And  how  clear  will  He  be,  when  He  opens  and 
manifests  the  righteousness  of  his  judgment  !  He 
will  not  clear  himself  after  this  manner;  that  He 
hath  disposed  of  them  to  destruction,  according 
to  the  power  and  prerogative  of  his  will ;  but  that 
they  have  run  headlong  into  destruction,  against 
the  light  and  leadings  of  his  will  and  power;  to 
which  it  is  natural  to  save,  but  not  to  destroy. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Ritualism. 

An  intelligent  observer  recently  remarked  that 
the  progress  of  society,  and  its  advancement  in 
civilization  and  religion  might  be  compared  to  a 
spiral  curve,  in  which  it  returns  in  successive 
generations  nearJy  to  the  spot,  though  somewhat 
elevated  above  it,  from  which  it  started.  The 
present  situation  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Eng- 
land furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  this  simile.  A  large  portion  of  its  members 
seem  desirous  of  reviving  some  of  the  doctrines, 
and  many  of  the  practices,  which  were  discarded 
after  the  reformation  from  Popery,  and  an  active 
controversy  on  this  subject  is  now  going  on  within 
its  limits.  The  ritualistic  party  advocate  and 
place  great  stress  on  an  elaborate  and  artistic  per- 
formance of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  connected 
with  their  method  of  conducting  divine  worship. 
The  Directorium  Anglicanum,  which  is  an  octavo 
volume  of  considerable  size,  recently  republished, 
consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  directions  as  to  the 
proper  manner  of  performing  divine  worship; 
and  the  system  there  laid  down  is  so  minute  and 
complex,  that  nothing  less  than  a  long  course  of 
study  and  practice  could  enable  an  individual  of 
ordinary  capacity  to  go  through  the  service  cor- 
rectly. 

The  part  of  the  book  which  contains  the  most 
numerous  directions,  and  on  which  the  most  labor 
appears  to  have  been  bestowed,  is  that  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  bread  and  wine — or  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
writer  appears  to  have  fully  adopted  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  maintains 
that  when  the  priest  pronounces  the  words  of 
consecration,  the  bread  and  wine  are  converted 
into  the  actual  flesh  and  blood  of  our  Saviour. 
From  this  erroneous  view  there  naturally  follow 
such  care  and  awe  in  the  handling  of  the  material 
elements,  and  in  all  the  manipulations  prescribed, 
as  cause  mingled  feelings  of  pity,  astonishment 
and  sorrow,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been 
taught  to  consider  spiritual  worship  and  commu- 
nion as  only  to  be  performed  by  the  soul  through 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  between  it  and  its  God, 
and  who  endeavor  practically  to  realize  the  words 
of  our  Saviour,  "  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing." 

From  the  directions  given,  or  approvingly 
quoted  in  the  book  we  have  been  considering,  a 
few  extracts  are  taken,  to  show  our  readers  that 
we  do  not  misrepresent  the  position  of  its  author; 
premising  that  what  other  protestants  usually  call 
"  The  Lord's  Supper,"  it  terms  "  The  Holy  Eu- 
charist." "  The  celebration  of  the  Holy  Euchar- 
ist is  the  principal  act  of  christian  worship.  It 
should  therefore  have  all  possible  dignity  imparted 
to  it  by  a  carefully  observed  Ritual." 

"  Christ  is  still  present  in  His  Church,  '  verily 
and  indeed,'  in  the  sacrament  of  his  altar — very 
God  and  very  man,  the  centre  of  all  christian 
worship.  Ritual  and  ceremonial  are  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  Catholic  religion,  a  language  un- 
derstanded  of  the  faithful,  a  kind  of  parable  in 
action  ;  for,  as  of  old  when  He  walked  upon  this 
earth,  our  Blessed  Lord,  still  present  in  His  divine 


and  human  nature  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  on  the 
altars  of  His  church,  does  not  speak  to  us  without 
a  parable." 

"  The  Catholic  priest,  who  knows  that  this 
action,  [the  communion  service,]  is  done  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  who  knows  his  office  to  be  to 
perpetuate  on  the  altar  of  the  Church  Militant 
on  earth,  the  same  sacrifice  which  the  Great  High 
Priest  consummated  once  on  the  cross,  and  per- 
petuates, not  repeats,  before  the  mercy  seat  in 
heaven,  will  reverently  handle  such  tremendous 
mysteries,  will  be  greatly  careful  that  no  dishonor 
be  thoughtlessly  done  unto  his  Lord,  who  vouch- 
safes to  be  present  on  our  altars.  How  delicately 
will  he  approach  even  before  consecration,  the 
elements  which  are  to  be  thus  so  supernaturally 
honored  !  How  will  he  be  exceeding  urgent  to  do 
all  things  well  as  to  matter  and  form,  as  to  vest- 
ment and  ritual,  whether  in  his  own  person  or  by 
his  assistants  in  this  wondrous  service." 

"  He  is  proved  not  to  love  God,  who  at  the  table 
of  the  altar,  where  the  King  of  kings  and  the  Lord 
of  all  is  handled  and  taken,  appears  irreligious, 
irreverent,  indevout,  unseemly,  confused,  wander- 
ing in  his  thoughts,  or  slothful.  Let  the  priest 
stand  erect,  his  elbows  should  touch  his  sides, 
when  he  lifts  up  his  hands  the  extremities  of  his 
fingers  should  be  just  seen  above  his  shoulders." 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  mi- 
nuteness of  detail  into  which  this  work  enters. 
Many  of  the  suggestions  relate  to  the  position  of 
the  altar,  its  construction,  the  construction  of  the 
candlesticks,  and  other  articles  used  on  or  about 
it,  the  cloths  which  cover  it,  and  the  colors  of  the 
cloths,  white,  red,  violet,  black  and  green,  (on 
certain  days  of  the  year  one  color  is  to  be  used, 
and  other  days  another  color,  &c.) 

Twenty-three  different  articles  of  clothing  are 
described,  such  as  the  Cassock,  Amice,  Alb,  Gir- 
dle, Stole,  Chasuble,  Dalmatic,  &c,  with  directions 
as  to  the  shape  and  ornaments  of  each,  and  instruc- 
tions as  to  which  are  to  be  worn  at  each  particu- 
lar part  of  the  ceremonies — and  what  prayers  are 
to  be  said  in  the  act  of  putting  on  the  specified 
garments.  When  the  priest  or  "  Celebrant,"  as 
he  is  styled,  has  been  duly  clothed,  and  has  thrice 
sprinkled  incense  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the 
burning  charcoal  carried  by  the  "  Thurifer"  in  a 
censer,  and  the  two  wax  candles  have  been  lighted 
on  the  altar  as  symbols  of  the  union  of  Divinity 
and  humanity,  he  makes  his  appearance  from  an 
adjoining  room,  followed  by  his  assistants,  and 
after  some  preliminary  ceremonies,  "  proceeds  to 
the  midst  of  the  altar  immediately  before  the  cross, 
and  extending  his  hands,  intones  the  first  sentence 
of  the  Creed.  At  the  words  '  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,'  he  joins  them.  [As  it  elsewhere  ex- 
plains, when  the  hands  are  joined,  the  palms  face 
each  other,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  touch,  and  the 
right  thumb  is  placed  over  the  left  in  the  form  of 
a  cross  !]  At  the  words,  '  And  was  made  man,' 
he  will  either  bow  profoundly  or  genuflect — as 
will  also  the  Deacon  and  Sub-deacon  ;  at  the  words, 
'  Worshipped  and  glorified/  all  three  will  bow 
reverently  ;  and  at  "the  words  '  Resurrection  of  the 
dead,'  draw  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  breasts." 

These  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  directions, 
of  which,  in  the  book  we  have  referred  to,  many 
hundreds  are  given. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  assured  that 
two  thousand  congregations  in  England  and  a  few 
in  this  country  have  adopted,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  this  complicated  system  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies. This  has  not  been  done,  however,  with- 
out an  earnest  protest  from  the  more  evangelical 
portion  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  views 
with  alarm  and  sorrow  the  spread  of  doctrines  and 
practices  that  tend  to  censure  the  early  reformers, 


and  lead  their  votaries  back  to  things  out  of  whit 
the  Reformation  had  brought  them.  According 
an  animated  contest  has  been  going  on  among  j 
members — evidences  of  which  appear,  from  tit 
to  time,  in  the  secular  papers. 

What  are  the  practical  lessons  to  be  deriy: 
from  this  mental  or  spiritual  phenomenon  ?  Dc 
it  not  suggest  the  importance  of  holding  fast 
sound  doctrine — for  doctrine  and  practice  are 
closely  connected  that  the  latter  flows  from  t 
former,  and  in  some  degree  re-acts  upon  it. 

The  erroneous  belief  in  the  transmutation 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  o 
Saviour,  may  be  considered  as  lying  at  the  root 
much  of  a  system  of  practices,  which  strong 
savors  of  idolatry.  Idolatry  is  nothing  but  t 
worship  of  images,  and  those  images  are  design 
to  represent  the  Deity,  or  to  embody  in  a  physi 
form,  some  of  His  attributes.  Doubtless  the  c 
ginal  worshippers  of  idols  intended  that  th 
homage  should  be  offered  to  the  Supreme  Beii 
of  whom  these  images  were  but  symbols,  made  i 
of  to  bring  to  remembrance  the  Invisible  0: 
But  such  is  the  proneness  of  the  human  mind 
substitute  the  means  for  the  end,  that  the  sanct 
which  belongs  to  God,  was  soon  attributed  to  1 
representations ;  and  that  homage  which  is  c 
to  Him  alone,  was  offered  to  forms  of  wood 
stone.  It  was  therefore  wisely  ordered  by 
Most  High  to  His  chosen  people,  "  Ye  shall  mi 
no  idols  nor  graven  image,  neither  rear  you  u 
standing  image,  neither  shall  ye  set  up  any  im 
of  stone  in  your  land,  to  bow  down  unto  it :  fo 
am  the  Lord  your  God."  If  this  and  similar 
junctions  had  been  less  positive  and  precise, 
may  easily  imagine  some  of  the  early  Jewi 
teachers  and  rulers  advocating  the  use  of  si 
symbolical  representations,  and  using  argumi 
very  similar  to  those  advanced  by  some  under 
name  of  christians.  They  might  have  said  t 
such  images  would  be  useful  in  reminding 
more  uneducated  classes  of  the  existence  and 
tributes  of  that  Great  Being  whom  they  we] 
duty  bound  to  worship — that  the  symbolical 
presentations  would  be  a  means  of  instructio 
that  the  reverence  paid  to  them  would  tend 
keep  alive  in  the  mind  feelings  of  religious  venf 
tion,  &c.  The  practical  result  in  every  age  of 
world  has  been  to  rob  the  Almighty  of  thatad(| 
tion  which  is  His  due,  and  to  attach  a  super 
tious  reverence  to  material  objects  and  rites,  wl 
is  the  very  essence  of  idolatry. 

When  our  Blessed  Redeemer  partook  for 
last  time  with  His  disciples  of  the  Passover,  wl 
was  one  of  the  Jewish  ordinances,  he  direc 
them  to  do  it,  as  often  as  they  did  it,  in  rem 
brance  of  Him.  That  is,  they  were  no  longe 
refer  back  to  the  deliverance  of  their  forefatlls 
from  the  destroying  angel  which  slew  all  the  l|t' 
born  of  Egypt,  to  preserve  the  remembrancifi 
which  remarkable  event,  this  celebration  had  b 
ordained,  but  they  were  to  remember  Him, 
anti-type  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  who  was  then  a 
to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
world.  We  find  no  injunction  directing  the 
tinuance  of  this  feast,  any  more  than  we  do  of 
other  Jewish  ordinances  which  have  been 
aside  by  the  general  consent  of  the  chris 
church,  as  of  no  binding  authority  among 
Gentile  converts,  to  which  class  we  belong, 
the  early  days  of  the  christian  church  it  was  a 
difficult  for  the  Jewish  christians  to  emancijl* 
themselves  from  the  bondage  of  the  Mosaic  im 
and  the  great  Apostle  Paul  was  therefore  m  jb 
concerned  that  those  who  had  been  convinillj 
through  his  ministry,  should  not  be  entangle*  B 
that  yoke  :  "  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justpd 
by  the  works  of  the.  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Ji  us 
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ist."  He  therefore  reproves  the  Galatians, 
i  had  manifested  a  desire  to  continue  the  prac- 
of  the  Jewish  ordinances.  "  But  now,  after 
|  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of 
I,  how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly 
lents  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bond- 

I  Ye  observe  days  and  months,  and  times 
years.    I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  be- 

red  upon  you  labor  in  vain."  And  in  another 
e  he  exhorts  them  :  "  Stand  fast,  therefore,  in 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free." 
hrist  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you,  whoso- 
•  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law."  The  same 
etle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  speaks  of 
Saviour  as  "  Blotting  out  the  hand-writing  of 
nances  that  was  against  us,"  and  adds,  "  Let 
aan,  therefore,  judge  you  in  meat  or  drink,  or 
aspect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or 
he  Sabbath  days ;  which  are  a  shadow  of 
gs  to  come;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ."  He 
her  argues  with  them,  "  Why  are  ye  subject 
rdinances,  (touch  not;  taste  not;  handle  not ; 
jh  all  are  to  perish  with  the  using;)  after  the 
mandments  and  doctrines  of  men  1" 
Je  believe  most  of  those  who  are  called  evan- 
eal  christians  among  the  Protestant  sects,  who 
inue  in  the  practice  of  what  is  called  the 
i's  Supper,  do  it  as  a  memorial  service, — to 
g  freshly  to  mind  the  sufferings  and  offering 
ur  blessed  Redeemer,  and  as  a  symbol  of  that 
itual  communion  with  him,  which  is  one  of  the 
ileges  He  has  promised  to  His  faithful  fol- 
srs.  But  we  fear  that  unless  great  care  is 
rcised,  there  is  danger  of  resting  satisfied  with 
symbol  merely,  instead  of  pressing  after  a  real 
erience  of  the  thing  typified, 
t  is  still  true  that  they  who  worship  God  must 
ship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  and  it  is  a 
dlege  which  the  members  of  our  religious  So- 
y  ought  ever  to  value  highly,  that  true  spiritual 
ship  requires  not  for  its  performance  the  in- 
'ention  of  any  man,  or  any  set  of  rites  and 
imonies.  Indeed,  in  that  solemn  silence  which 
imes  spread  over  the  assemblies  of  those  who 
gathered  together  to  wait  on  God,  the  soul  is 
to  be  in  the  presence  of  its  Maker,  and  the 
uthorized  utterances  of  any  are  felt  to  be  an 
irruption  to  that  spiritual  communion  which 
rejoice  to  experience. 

For  "The  Friend." 

"Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing." 

n  much  that  is  going  on  within  our  borders, 
ler  the  apprehension  of  religious  duty  or  ser- 

there  seems  a  danger  of  bringing  into  dis- 
:em  our  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  renewed 
lification  for  availing  labor  in  the  cause  of 
th — the  danger  of  a  practical  denial  of  the 
itnony  6f  Truth,  that  we  of  ourselves  can  do 
hing — that  it  is  only  as  the  good  Shepherd 
teth  forth  and  goeth  before  his  sheep,  that  they 

move  safely  and  availingly  in  any  religious 

ertaking  or  service. 

)espising  the  day  of  small  things,  and  rebelling 
mst  the  restraints  of  the  inward  cross,  whereby 
thoughts  are  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
'et  witness  for  God  in  our  own  souls,  are  the 
ts  of  creaturely  activity,  which  may  well  occa- 
i  concern  and  alarm,  lest  by  its  increase  many 

II  be  led  away  from  the  foundation  on  which 
profess  to  build,  and  other  than  which  no  man 

lay  :  even  the  Bock  upon  which  it  is  declared 

ist's  church  shall  be  built, 
'he  indispensable  necessity  of  the  guidance 

aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  distinguishing 
trine  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  our 
Cession.    It  cannot  be  ignored  or  denied,  or 

waiting  for  them  departed  from  in  religious 


service,  through  the  exercise  of  creaturely  power 
and  wisdom,  without  the  loss  of  the  savour  of  life, 
and  a  separation  from  the  Truth  ;  which  is  a  dan- 
ger that  seems  to  threaten  many  under  our  name, 
who  are  running  too  much  into  the  letter  and 
form,  instead  of  keeping  inward  to  the  Spirit  and 
power ;  thus  disregarding  "  the  little  pure  witness" 
— the  teachings  of  "the  still  small  voice,"  which 
point  to  quietness  and  confidence — a  holy  retire- 
ment from  creaturely  reasonings  and  activity. 

When  we  hear  of  acknowledged  ministers  pub- 
licly approving  of  neglecting  meetings  for  divine 
worship  to  engage  in  teaching  at  First-day  schools, 
of  our  members  interested  in  this  engagement 
yielding  to  the  call  of  their  associates  to  engage 
in  the  solemn  exercise  of  public  prayer,  and  of 
the  suggestions  of  others,  that  if  any  should  feel 
a  prompting  to  sing  in  our  meetings  for  worship 
it  should  not  be  objected  to,  and  of  still  others 
that  the  scriptures  should  be  read  therein,  is  there 
no  ground  for  concern  lest  the  reasonings  of  the 
flesh  should  open  the  way  for  a  total  change  in 
the  principles  and  practices  which  Friends  have 
ever  maintained? 

May  it  not  be  well  for  this  danger  to  be  held 
up  to  view,  before  some  may  have  gone  so  far  in 
a  direction  opposed  to  our  profession,  as  to  be  un- 
able to  see  and  condemn  their  departure  from 
gospel  ground,  into  that  which  tendeth  to  spiritual 
darkness — into  the  spirit  of  the  world,  which  is 
the  spirit  of  antichrist? 

Respecting  this  tendency,  it  is  the  remark  of 
one  who  for  a  long  time  reasoned  against  the 
humble  way  and  appearance  of  Truth's  professors, 
that  "  to  have  man's  spirit  speak  and  God's  spirit 
stopt,  is  the  order  of  all  the  anti-christian  congre- 
gations and  churches ;  but  to  have  man's  spirit 
stopt  and  God's  spirit  speak,  is  the  order  of 
Christ's  church."  When  he  was  brought  to  see 
the  treachery  of  the  fleshly-wise  part,  which  had 
estranged  him  from  the  life  and  Spirit,  "  what 
bitter  days  of  mourning  and  lamentation  I  had 
over  this,"  said  he,  "  the  Lord  alone  fully  knows. 
Oh  !  I  have  known  it  to  be  a  bitter  thing  to  follow 
this  wisdom  in  understanding  of  scriptures,  in  re- 
membering of  scriptures,  in  remembering  of  ex- 
periences," &c,  and  said  he,  "  I  have  borne  the 
burden  and  condemnation  of  that  which  many  at 
this  day  wear  as  their  crown." 

Inward  retirement  and  waiting  upon  the  Lord 
for  his  putting  forth  and  aid  in  religious  exercise 
and  labor,  have  ever  been  found  the  only  way  to 
acceptance  and  peace,  every  other  proving  but  as 
the  highway  of  the  enemy,  leading  to  condemna- 
tion and  confusion,  inward  distress  and  darkness  ; 
as  many  at  this  day  can  abundantly  witness,  in 
their  own  bitter  experience  of  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  for  the  sin  of  departing  from  Him,  and  put- 
ting an  unbidden  band  to  the  work  of  Truth, 
following  on  in  the  "  way  which  seemeth  right" 
to  the  natural  understanding,  "  the  end  whereof 
are  the  ways  of  death." 

What  is  now  needed  amongst  us  as  a  people, 
professing  above  all  others  the  light  of  Christ  as 
our  guide,  is  a  return  and  adherence  to  first  prin- 
ciples, in  order  to  witness  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace,  whereby  we  were  once  char- 
acterized and  held  together.  Thus  can  we  move 
forward  in  an  unbroken  body  in  our  testimony 
against  the  spirit  and  ways  of  the  enemies  of 
Truth,  who  would  be  exalting  the  letter  and  form 
of  religion  above  the  Spirit  and  power,  the  senti- 
ment and  profession  above  the  feeling  and  ex- 
perience. 

None  who  rightly  esteem  the  value  and  sweet 


ence  to  the  holy  authority  and  sanctifying  power 
of  the  cross,  all  that  is  of  the  creature  is  brought 
low,  and  a  qualification  granted  for  availing  labor, 
as  delegated  shepherds  in  gathering  souls  unto 
Christ  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls  ; 
the  Minister  of  ministers,  who  teacheth  as  never 
man  taught  or  can  teach. 

Money. — Men  work  for  it,  beg  for  it,  steal  for 
it,  starve  for  it,  and  die  for  it;  and  all  the  while, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  nature  and  God  are 
thundering  in  our  ears  the  solemn  question, 
"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  The  madness  for 
money  is  the  strongest  and  lowest  of  the  passions  ; 
it  is  the  insatiate  Muloch  of  the  human  heart, 
before  whose  remorseless  altar  all  the  finer  attri- 
butes of  humanity  are  sacrificed.  It  makes  mer- 
chandise of  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  human 
affections,  and  even  traffics  in  the  awful  solemni- 
ties of  the  eternal. 


Those  that  will  not  return  to  the  duties  they 
have  neglected,  cannot  expect  to  return  to  the 
comforts  they  have  lost. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  18,  1868. 


A  fire  occurred  at  the  Westtown  Boarding 
School,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  instant,  which 
destroyed  the  boys'  playshed,  their  bath-house,  &c, 
and  about  one-third  of  the  gallery  on  that  side  of 
the  house  leading  to  the  playshed.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered about  eight  o'clock,  and  was  not  entirely 
extinguished  until  after  ten.  The  supply  of  water 
through  the  hose  kept  constantly  in  readiness  in 
the  different  stories  of  the  main  building,  for  at- 
tachment to  pipes  brought  from  the  large  tank 
under  the  roof,  under  the  skilful  direction  and 
with  the  great  exertions  of  those  who  assembled 
on  the  premises,  proved  effectual  to  prevent  the 
fire  from  communicating  with  the  nursery  or  the 
school  building.  Although  a  strong  wind  was 
blowing  at  the  time,  carrying  the  flames  towards 
and  the  burning  cinders  over  these  adjoining 
buildings,  neither  of  them  suffered  from  them, 
and  the  damage  was  confined  to  the  parts  above 
mentioned.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 
It  is  cause  of  thankfulness  that  it  began  at  so 
early  an  hour  in  the  evening,  and  that  the  means 
at  command  were  made  effectual  for  confining  its 
ravages  to  parts  of  the  establishment  which  can 
be  dispensed  with  without  much  inconvenience 
until  they  are  replaced. 

The  necessary  repairs  were  at  once  commenced, 
and  are  expected  to  be  completed  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  in  next  month.  Parents  need 
not  delay  sending  their  children  to  the  school. 


By  a  note  from  a  Friend  in  Flushing,  Belmont 
County,  Ohio/information  is  given  of  a  severo 
rain  storm  that  passed  over  that  place  on  the  night 
of  the  25th  ultimo,  accompanied  by  vivid  lightning, 
and  the  writer  says,  "  the  heaviest  and  most  awful 
thunder  I  ever  heard."  The  electric  fluid  "  struck 
in  my  garden  about  forty  yards  from  my  house, 
breaking  about  twenty  paues  of  glass  *  *  * 
and  jarring  the  house  very  much.  It  appeared 
to  have  struck  the  ground  above  twelve  feet  from 
a  cherry  tree  about  thirty  feet  high,  the  body 
was  slightly  scarred  and  the  roots  on  the  opposite 
sides  were  considerably  torn."    Holes  were  made 


ness  of  the  divine  unction,  in  religious  exercise  in  the  ground  near  the  tree  two  feet  deep,  and  the 
and  labor,  will  give  their  countenance  and  aid  to  earth  torn  up,  apparently  along  the  roots,  for  a  rod 
creaturely  substitutes.    By  submission  and  obedi-|or  more.    "  On  the  southwest  side  of  the  tree, 
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THE  FRIEND. 


and  about  twelve  feet  from  it,"  the  lightning  tore 
up  the  ground,  making  a  trench  about  twelve  feet 
long,  two  feet  deep  and  eight  feet  wide,  throwing 
the  earth  and  bunches  of  raspberry  vines  over  a 
fence  for  nearly  fifty  feet,  and  over  the  cherry 
tree,  covering  it  with  mud  to  the  top. 

We  thiok  from  the  description  given,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  electric  fluid  passed  out 
of  the  earth  to  the  cloud,  and  not,  as  our  corres- 
pondent indicates,  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  letter  has  been  received  from  Dr.  Living- 
stone, the  African  explorer,  which  came  via  Zanzibar. 
He  writes  that  he  was  in  good  health,  his  exploration 
had  been  successful,  and  that  he  will  soon  return  to 
England.  The  Irish  hierarchy  will,  it  is  stated,  soon 
present  a  petition  to  the  queen,  in  person,  against  any 
change  in  the  position  of  revenues  of  the  established 
church  in  Ireland.  Deeds  of  violence  against  persons 
and  property  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  Cork.  The 
British  War  Office  had  received  later  dispatches  from 
the  Abyssinian  expedition.  General  Napier  and  his 
forces  had  reached  lat.  21°.  King  Theodore  and  his 
army  were  fortified  at  Magdala,  and  there  awaited  the 
attack  of  the  British. 

General  Napier's  latest  dispatch,  dated  March  17th, 
says  the  advance  will  reach  Lake  Ashango  to-morrow. 
The  rear,  with  the  artillery  and  supply  trains,  are  three 
days'  march  behind.  The  country  is  mountainous  and 
very  difficult  for  the  artillery  and  trains.  The  effective 
force  of  the  British  army  was  about  3600  men. 

Paris  dispatches  state  that  the  effect  of  the  new  army 
bills,  and  the  other  extraordinary  war  measures  recently 
taken  by  the  government,  has  been  to  create  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  and  uneasiness  throughout  France, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts.  The  conservative  press 
uses  its  influence  to  allay  the  public  excitement,  and 
assures  the  people  that  this  apparently  vast  preparation 
for  war  is  in  reality  the  best  pledge  of  peace. 

A  Bremen  dispatch  of  the  7th  says,  that  emigration 
to  the  United  States  has  commenced  with  increased 
volume.  It  is  estimated  that  7000  emigrants  left  Ger- 
many during  the  past  week  for  American  ports. 

Three  days  later  dates  have  been  received  from  Monte- 
video via  Rio  Janeiro.  The  assassination  of  Flores, 
President  of  Uruguay,  is  confirmed.  He  was  murdered 
in  Montevideo  shortly  after  his  return  from  the  allied 
camp  on  the  Rio  Parana.  His  successor  has  taken  his 
seat  without  opposition,  and  the  city  and  State  remained 
tranquil. 

Liverpool,  4th  mo.  13th. — Uplands  cotton,  1 2 J<f. ;  Or- 
leans, 12jd.  Weather  in  England  fine  and  favorable  for 
the  crops. 

United  States. — Congress. — In  consequence  of  the 
trial  of  the  President  but  little  other  business  has  been 
transacted.  The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives the  address  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  Provisional  government  of  Crete,  asking  Congress 
for  recognition,  and  for  aid  to  secure  the  complete  eman- 
cipation and  independence  of  the  island.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Resolu- 
tions requesting  the  President  to  appoint  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  with  a 
view  of  reconciling  the  differences  of  these  nations,  were 
referred  to  the  same  committee.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives received  a  communication  from  the  Commis- 
siouer  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  the  necessity  of 
speedy  legislation  on  the  Indian  appropriations  in  order 
that  the  faith  of  the  government  and  the  promises  of 
the  Indian  Peace  Commissioners  may  be  kept  good.  He 
eays  :  "  If  we  expect  to  keep  the  Indians  friendly  to  the 
government,  and  at  peace  with  it,  we  must  fulfil  our 
promises  made  to  them;  otherwise  we  can  but  expect, 
as  would  be  the  case  were  we  dealing  with  white  men 
and  christians,  a  renewal  of  the  troubles  bad  with  them 
last  summer.  Besides,  if  our  agreements  are  not  faith- 
fully carried  out,  the  Indians  will  soon  lose  all  confi- 
dence in  the  government ;  they  will  believe  nothing  that 
is  told  to  thtm  by  its  officers,  and  an  almost  endless  war 
will  be  the  result,  which  will  cost  millions  of  dollars  to 
suppress,  and  to  avoid  which  thousands  only  are  asked." 

The  Impeachment. — The  trial  of  President  Johnson  was 
resumed  at  the  appointed  time,  and  two  more  witnesses 
were  examined  for  the  prosecution.  The  opening  ad- 
dress for  the  defence  was  made  by  Curtis,  one  of  the 
President's  counsel,  it  was  able,  exhibiting  great  legal 
knowledge,  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  two  days' 
sessions.  Lorenzo  Thomas  and  General  Sherman  were 
then  examined  as  witnesses,  but  the  President's  counsel 
and  the  managers  could  not  agree  in  regard  to  the  ques- 


tions to  be  asked  and  answered,  and  it  was  necessary 
frequently  to  refer  the  decision  to  the  Senate.  The 
managers  objected  strenuously  to  the  President's  alleged 
declarations  to  others  respecting  bis  intentions  and  ob- 
jects, being  given  as  testimony  in  his  favor,  and  his 
counsel  insisted  on  their  right  to  do  so.  In  most  cases 
the  testimony,  after  argument,  was  excluded.  General 
Sherman  stated  that  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim,  had  been  offered  to  him  by  the  President;  that 
he  did  not  say  that  his  purpose  was  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion into  the  courts,  but  that  he  wished  to  have  the 
office  administered  properly  in  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try— the  whole  country.  Sherman  declined,  as  an 
officer  of  the  army,  from  being  brought  into  the  con- 
troversy. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  287.  Of  consump- 
tion, 49  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  23 ;  old  age,  7. 

Steamboat  Disaster. — Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th 
inst.,  the  steamer  Sea  Bird,  a  large  boat  laden  with  flour 
and  other  merchandize,  and  having  a  large  number  of 
passengers  on  board,  took  fire  when  about  thirty  miles 
from  Chicago  on  her  voyage  down  Lake  Michigan.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  boat  was  enveloped  in  flames,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  three  persons,  all  on  board  appear 
to  have  perished  in  the  flames  or  by  drowning. 

Indian  Affairs. — Information  has  been  received  at  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  the  Peace  Commission  is 
at  Laramie.  Two  hundred  lodges  of  hostile  Sioux  are 
there  encamped,  as  well  as  large  numbers  of  Ogallala 
and  Brule  Sious.  Sixteen  lodges  of  Minneconjours, 
Unkapappas  and  other  bands  are  on  their  way,  and  are 
expected  at  Laramie  soon. 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  13th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  138f. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  112  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  107J;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  10 If.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.10 
a  $9.60;  shipping  Ohio,  $10.15  a  $10.45;  St.  Louis, 
$12  a  $16.25.  White  Gennesse  wheat,  $3.25  ;  amber 
State,  $2.90  ;  No.  2  spring  wheat,  $2.40  a  $2.45.  West 
Canada  barley,  $2.35.  Western  oats,  86£  cts.  Rye, 
$1.90  a  $1.95.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1.21  a  $1.25. 
Middling  uplands  cotton,  31 J  cts.;  Orleans,  32  a  32£  cts. 
Philadelphia.— Extra  flour,  $9.60  a  $10;  family,  $10.50 
a  $12.50  ;  fancy  brands,  $13  a  $15.  Prime  red  wheat, 
$2.80  a  $2.85.  Rye,  $1.90.  Yellow  corn,  $1.20  ;  western 
mixed,  $1.18.  Western  oats,  86  cts.  ;  Pennsylvania,  88 
a  90  cts.  Clover-seed,  $6  a  $7.25.  Timothy,  $2.25  a 
$2.50.  Flaxseed,  $2.90.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of 
beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard,  numbered  about 
1300  head.  Extra  sold  at  10£  a  11J-  cts.;  fair  to  good, 
9  a  9|  cts.,  and  common,  7  a  8J  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 
About  7000  sheep  sold  at  7  a  8  cts.  for  clipped,  and  8 
a  9J  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  wool  sheep.  Sales  of  3500 
hogs  at  $14  a  $15  per  100  lbs.  net.  Chicago.— No.  1 
wheat,  $2.04;  No.  2,  $1.90.  No.  1  corn,  83  cts.;  No.  2, 
78  cts.  Oats,  59  cts.  Rye,  $1.60.  St.  Louis.— Prime 
and  choice  wheat,  $2.60  a  $2.70.  Oats,  70  a  71  cts. 
Barley,  $2.40  a  $2.60.  Rye,  $1.60.  Cincinnati.— No. 
1  winter  red  wheat,  $2.45  a  $2.50.  Shelled  corn,  88  a 
89  ;  ears,  85  a  86.  Rye,  $1.86.  Oats,  75  a  76.  Louis- 
ville.—Wheat,  $2.40  a  $2.50.  Oats,  73  a  75  cts.  Corn, 
86  a  87  cts.   Rye,  $2  a  $2.05.  Middlings  cotton,  30  cts. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Isaac  Lightfoot,  O.,  per  A.  Garretson, 
Agt.,  $10,  to  No.  27,  vol.  42. 


NOTICE. 

The  fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  "  Friends'  Association  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  relief  of  Colored 
Freedmen,"  will  be  held  at  Arch  Street  Meeting-house 
Philadelphia,  on  Second-day  evening,  4th  month  20th 
1868,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

All  Friends  interested  in  the  relief  and  elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  are  invited  to  be  present. 

John  B.  Garrett,  Secretary. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher  of  the 
Boys'  School  under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  of  the 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Town  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 

Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Garden  St. 

David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 

William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 


SPELLING  EXERCISES  AND  RULES, 
compiled  by  The  Friends'  Teachers'  Association,  may 
be  had  at  the  Book  Store,  304  Arch  street ;  or  Girl's 
Select  School,  Seventh  street,  below  Race. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  person  is  wanted  as  Nurse  in  the  Bi 
Department  at  Westtown.    Application  may  be  mad 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.,  Ph 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  No.  322  Union  St., 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  No.  702  Race  St., 


A  meeting  of  the  "Teachers'  Association  of  Frie| 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,"  will  be  held  at  ( 
Boys'  Select  School,  No.  820  Cherry  street,  at  7Jo'cl| 
p.  m.,  on  Fourth-day  the  22d  inst.  Teachers,  and  1 
interested  in  education,  are  cordially  invited  to  atte. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Notice  to  Parents. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Summer  Session  of  this 
stitution  will  commence  on  the  4th  of  next  mo 
Parents  and  others  who  may  wish  to  enter  pupils, 
please  make  application  as  early  as  practicable 
Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Ph: 


WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 
In  consequence  of  the  sudden  decease  of  our 
valued  Friend,  Dubre  Knight,  who  has  for  many  y 
acceptably  filled  the  station  of  Superintendent  of  \V 
town  Boarding  School ;  and  the  desire  of  the  Matro 
be  released  at  the  end  of  the  present  session,  Friendi 
wanted  for  the  stations  of  Superintendent  and  Matr 
Those  who  may  feel  themselves  religiously  draw 
engage  in  these  services  are  requested  to  make  < 
application  to  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz  : 

Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St.,  F 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Hannah  A.  Warner,  do. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.,  Pb 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila, 
Samuel  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Phi 
Philada.,  2d  month,  1868. 

NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  sn! 
intend  and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and 
provement  of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Ci 
raugus  Co.,  New  York.    Friends  who  may  feel 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  , 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phil 
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FRIENDS' ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELP 

Physician  and  Superintendent,— Joshua  H.Wort 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  w 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  1 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  Sf 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Boj 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  2d  mo.  1868,  in  the  4jlst  ye 
her  age,  Hannah  F.,  wife  of  Daniel  Williams,  a  me 
of  Flushing  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  Bel 
county,  Ohio.  During  a  lingering  illness,  which 
bore  with  patience,  she  frequently  expressed  her  I 
that  remedies  would  be  of  little  avail.  As  her  b 
weakness  increased  she  desired  to  be  much  alone 
appeared  mostly  in  a  quiet  and  retired  state  of  i 
She  desired  ber  husband  not  to  grieve  too  much  fo 
when  she  was  gone,  saying  she  felt  resigned  to  th« 
of  the  Master  in  life  or  death.  About  two  days  b 
the  close  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  paroxyi 
severe  pain  ;  when  relieved  she  queried,  "  Whatcai 
mean  ?"  but  immediately  added,  "  I  believe  it  is  to  p 
me,  I  accept  it  so."  The  weakness  increasing  arti 
tion  became  difficult,  but  she  was  known  to  be  freq 
ly  in  supplication,  and  was  heard  to  say,  "  Purg 
and  purify  me,  a  poor  unworthy  worm  of  the  cbM 
And  again,  "Sing  praises,  high  praises  to  thee  foM 
and  ever,  Holy  Father."  Near  the  close  she  expr  ed 
a  few  words  to  her  husband,  evidently  designed  I  1 
solemn  and  impressive  warning  to  all  present,  tc 
pare  for  the  summons  of  death.  Soon  after  whic 
quietly  departed  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  and  we 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  her  spir 
been  gathered  into  everlasting  rest  and  peace. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Potash-mines  of  Germany. 

the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Stassfurth, 
ussian  Saxony,  about  80  miles  south-west  of 
d,  a  large  bed  of  a  mineral  rich  in  potash, 
een  discovered  within  a  few  years  past,  which 
its  interest  as  the  only  deposit  of  the  kind 
n,  and  its  importance  to  the  arts  is  worthy 
bice. 

erlying  a  large  deposit  of  rock-salt  at  that 
,  are  strata  containing  a  small  amount  of  salt 
ixture,  with  a  variety  of  other  substances, 
9  on  account  of  these  impurities  was  formerly 
1  "  refuse  salt."  These  substances,  however, 
ow  found  to  contain  large  amounts  of  mag- 

and  potash  in  a  form  in  which  they  can 
j  be  made  available,  and  occurring  as  they  do 
an  estimated  area  of  many  square  miles,  are 
ically  inexhaustible  and  of  great  value.  This 
ition  is  upwards  of  1000  feet  deep,  and  com- 
s  a  thick  deposit  of  rock-salt  in  which  numer- 
eams  of  gypsum  occur,  covered  with  succes- 
layers  of  the  magnesian  and  potash  minerals, 

or  less  mixed  with  salt ;  appearing  as  though 
raters  of  a  highly  saline  lake  or  arm  of  the 
lad  been  gradually  evaporated  away,  in  this 
n,  at  some  former  period  in  the  earth's  his- 
and  had  left  its  solid  matters  stratified  in  the 
•  of  their  insolubility. 

le  mineral  in  question  is  frequently  of  a  beau- 
red  or  flesh  color,  from  which  it  has  received 
ame  of  carnallite,  and  is,  chemically  speaking, 
iture  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  mag- 
im.  By  solution  in  water,  however,  the 
ide  of  potassium  is  readily  separated  from  the 
ure,  and  is  sent  into  commerce  in  well  denned 
als  of  a  gray  color,  which  do  not  change  by 
sure  to  the  air. 

lr  supply  of  potash  has  hitherto  been  derived 
ely  from  the  vegetable  kingdom;  the  minute 
3ts  of  growing  plants  take  up  from  the  soil  in 
h  they  grow  a  small  quantity  of  its  mineral 
.ituents,  and  store  them  up  in  their  woody 
i  and  their  leaves.  Upon  burning  the  plants 
i  substances  are  found  in  its  ashes  ;  and  it  is 
the  ashes  produced  during  the  clearing  of 
land  in  our  western  country,  that  the  chief 
int  of  the  potashes  of  commerce  are  now  pro- 
1.  With  the  destruction  of  the  forests  this 
int  has  long  been  gradually  diminishing,  and 
I'.scovery  of  this  new  source  of  a  substance  so 
ly  employed  in  many  of  the  arts  which  min- 


ister to  the  necessities  of  man  is  very  opportune, 
and  will  not  only  bring  relief  to  them,  but  will 
also,  no  doubt,  prove  of  advantage  to  agriculture, 
to  which  it  furnishes  a  cheap  and  valuable  ferti- 
lizer. 

The  openings  which  have  been  made  into  this 
deposit  are  both  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stassfurth, 
near  which  the  sugar  beet  is  one  of  the  principal 
crops,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the  potash-salts 
are  now  beiug  successfully  used.  The  salt-works 
at  this  place  rival  in  extent  the  famous  ones  at 
Wieliczka,  in  Poland,  and  like  them  are  far  below 
the  earth's  surface.  They  are  entered  through  a 
shaft  1066  feet  in  depth,  which  has  been  sunk 
several  hundred  feet  into,  but  does  not  penetrate 
the  bed  of  salt  with  which  both  the  rock  salt  and 
the  potash  salt  mines  are  connected.  The  follow- 
ing brief  notices  of  the  locality  are  extracted  from 
an  account  of  a  recent  visitor  : 

"  Descending  the  shaft,  we  stepped  with  our 
lights  into  a  dark  space,  like  a  cellar  vault,  the 
height  and  sides  of  which  we  were  not  able  to 
perceive.  The  floor  was  dry,  and  in  this  respect 
resembled  the  foot-pavement  of  a  street.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  our  guide,  the  height  of 
this  gallery  was  about  27  feet,  its  width  about  the 
same,  and  it  extended  in  a  horizontal  direction 
through  the  bed  of  rock-salt  about  800  feet.  Not 
far  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  two  cross  passages 
lead  off  to  the  right  and  left,  and  at  the  distance 
of  360  feet  a  similar  passage  has  been  hewn  out ; 
and  the  intervening  mass  of  salt  has  been  pierced 
with  numerous  gangways  which  are  all  connected 
with  each  other.  At  first  the  galleries  were  all 
made  27  feet  wide  and  high,  and  pillars  were  left 
between  th  em  20  feet  thick.  The  salt  however 
was  found  to  be  of  such  a  tough  consistence,  that 
it  was  afterwards  concluded  that  every  other  pillar 
might  be  removed  without  danger  of  the  roof  fall- 
ing in;  and  thus  capacious  halls  were  formed  73 
feet  wide  and  nearly  30  feet  high. 

"  While  our  guide  was  giving  us  this  informa- 
tion, lights  became  visible  in  the  dark  back- 
ground. Upon  going  towards  them  we  came  to  a 
place  where  many  workmen  were  engaged  in  blast- 
ing out  one  of  these  pillars  of  salt.  Not  long  be- 
fore a  blast  had  been  set  off  which  had  dislodged 
from  the  roof  a  layer  about  six  feet  thick,  and 
quite  a  hill  of  pieces  of  rock-salt,  varying  from 
the  size  of  one's  head  to  that  of  a  table,  lay  in 
wild  confusion  before  us.  The  salt  was  of  a  dull 
gray  color,  and  was  separated  at  every  few  inches 
by  thin  dark  stripes  of  gypsum,  which  contaminate 
the  salt  so  that  it  can  only  be  used  in  the  arts  or 
for  cattle.  Between  the  dark  gray  layers  of  salt, 
seams  occur  in  which  the  rock-salt  is  beautifully 
clear,  and  looks  like  pure,  transparent  ice  :  the 
finest  writing  can  be  read  through  pieces  of  it 
more  than  two  inches  thick;  and  it  readily  splits 
into  regular  six-sided  blocks  or  cubes.  The  table 
salt  used  in  Stassfurth  is  prepared  from  this  pure 
salt;  one  of  the  miners  pointed  us  out  a  heap  of 
such  fragments,  which  rivalled  the  finest  rock- 
crystal  in  purity,  and  shone  like  clear  glass. 

"Leaving  this  spot,  we  wandered  again  through 
the  darkness  to  another  place.  Here  we  found 
five  men  actively  employed.    At  a  little  distance 


the  scene  in  a  large  chamber,  in  parts  brightly 
illuminated  by  the  lamps,  looked  quite  picturesque. 
The  atmosphere  has  a  temperature  of  about  65° 
Fahr.  and  the  work  is  heavy  and  fatiguing.  The 
salt  does  not  split  readily  into  slabs,  but  sticks 
to  the  tools,  and  dulls  the  sharpest  iron  in  a  short 
time.  One  of  the  workmen  begins  the  work  at  a 
new  spot  near  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  sides,  and 
with  a  pickaxe  excavates  the  lowest  layer  for  about 
20  inches.  The  second  is  busy  in  drilling  the 
hole  for  the  powder.  The  third,  mounted  upon 
a  platform,  is  making  another  hole  about  three 
feet  above  the  first,  and  his  comrade  to  the  right 
is  getting  ready  to  fill  in  the  powder.  A  boy  of 
14  to  16  years  belongs  to  the  group,  and  is  seated 
near  a  heap  of  the  detached  fragments,  and  with 
a  hammer  knocks  off  the  clear  pieces  which  he 
throws  into  a  basket. 

"The  atmosphere  of  the  mine  by  reason  of  the 
boring,  the  cleaning  of  the  holes,  and  the  blows 
of  the  pickaxe,  is  so  filled  with  salt-dust  that 
the  taste  of  it  is  soon  perceived  on  the  lips,  and 
the  eyes  begin  to  smart.  '  The  workers  in  the 
potash-mine,'  our  guide  informed  us,  '  suffer  much 
from  sore  eyes,  and  many  may  be  seen  wearing 
blue  spectacles.  The  eyes  become  inflamed  and 
bloodshot,  and  often  keep  them  from  working  for 
weeks  together.' 

"  Returning  again  to  our  starting  point  and 
traversing  a  gallery  which  leads  from  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  in  a  different  direction,  we  entered 
that  portion  of  the  mine  where  the  potash  minerals 
occur.  The  chambers  of  the  rock-salt  mine  pre- 
sented but  little  variety  of  color.  The  salt  was 
generally  of  a  dark  gray  hue  excepting  the  selected 
fragments  which  were  clear  as  glass.  The  exca- 
vations in  the  potash  salt-mine,  on  the  contrary, 
had  an  almost  magical  appearance.  In  height 
and  width  they  resembled  large  underground 
vaults,  and  fully  illuminated  by  our  lights,  the 
walls  and  roof  seemed  beautifully  striped  with 
variegated  aud  lively  colors.  The  stripes  were 
about  the  width  of  a  finger,  some  more,  some  less. 
Beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  they  ran  dia- 
gonally across  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees, 
and  united  in  symmetrical  curves  in  the  vaulted 
ceiling.  They  were  generally  undulating,  and  in 
some  places  considerably  folded  in  their  course. 
Dark  green,  snowy  white,  yellow,  gray,  light  red, 
transparent,  and  rose  colored  strata  alternated  with 
each  other  in  lively  mixture.  Here  and  there  a 
large  patch  of  a  dull  yellow  color  appeared.  The 
uneven  surface  6f  the  walls  from  the  deliquescence 
of  some  of  the  salts  which  are  easily  soluble  in 
water,  was  somewhat  moist,  and  had  a  shining, 
silky  appearance,  and  in  some  places  the  trickling 
of  the  saline  waters  had  produced  stalactites,  pen- 
dents, and  fantastic  figures,  the  bright  colors  of 
which  considerably  increased  the  picturesque 
effect.  '  The  white  bands  here,'  my  guide  in- 
formed me,  'are  kieserite  (sulphate  of  magnesia), 
the  gray  ones  near  by  are  polyhalite,  (a  mixture 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sul- 
phate of  potassa).  The  yellow  ones  are  tachhydrite, 
(a  compound  of  chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of 
magnesium  and  water).  The  tachhydrite  deli- 
quesces as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air;  and 
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melts  to  a  viscid  brine.  None  of  these  we  use. 
The  beautiful  red  or  white  carnallite  is  the  most 
valuable.  This  consists  of  a  combination  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  magnesium  and 
water,  and  is  particularly  important  on  account  of 
its  richness  in  potash.  The  red  color  is  accidental, 
arising  from  a  small  amount  of  oxide  of  iron  which 
is  associated  with  the  salt,  and  which  under  the 
microscope,  appears  as  minute  four  or  six  cornered 
plates.'  " 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  carnallite 
attracts  moisture  when  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
manufactories  using  it,  of  which  there  are  eighteen 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  obtain  daily  from 
the  mine  the  quantity  wanted  for  each  day's  opera- 
tions. Thus  obtained  it  is  conveyed  in  covered 
cans  by  railroad  direct  to  the  dissolving  vessels 
from  which  the  hot  liquor  is  run  out  into  coolers, 
where  the  crystals  of  chloride  of  potassium  are 
deposited.  The  amount  of  this  salt  in  the  native 
mineral,  varies  from  15  to  18  per  cent.,  and  the 
amount  of  the  saleable  product  manufactured 
yearly  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000  tons. 
This  large  quantity  is  chiefly  consumed  in  the 
production  of  saltpetre,  alum,  carbonate  of  potash 
and  other  potash  salts,  which  are  largely  used  in 
soap  making,  glass  making,  dyeing,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  and  in  other  processes  in 
the  arts.  A  large  amount  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
from  the  same  source,  is  also  disposed  of  for  the 
use  of  farmers. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Way  of  Salvation  in  the  Covenant  of  Life 
opened:  and  some  Stumbling-blocks  removed 
out  of  the  way  of  the  simple-hearted. 

(Continued  from  page  270.) 

Objection.  But  could  not  God  save  any  if  he 
would?  Who  can  resist  his  will  or  his  power? 
Who  can  stop  or  resist  him  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption, or  destruction  ? 

Answer.    God  can  so  put  forth  his  will  and 
power,  as  none  can  resist.    Yea,  the  will  and  power 
of  God  (which  offereth  to  save,  and  standeth  ready 
to  save,)  will  bring  destruction  upon  all  that  so 
dally  with  it,  as  to  neglect  and  let  pasa  the  day  of 
their  visitation  ;  and  thus  none  can  resist  his  will, 
or  his  power.    But  in  the  way  wherein  He  ap- 
peareth,  and  hath  chosen  to  work  out  life  and  sal- 
vation, Satan  and  man's  corrupt  heart  and  mind, 
may  and  do  often  resist  tue  will  and  power  of  the 
Lord.    Now  that  which  resisteth,  is  not  of  God, 
but  against  him  j  yet  it  is  the  patience  of  the  Lord 
to  suffer  it.    I  find  drawings  in  my  heart  from 
God,  or  I  durst  not  open  these  things.    For  I 
dare  not  hold  out  to  men  what  the  Lord  hath  given 
me  to  know  and  experience,  but  only. what  he 
giveth  and  chooseth  for  me  to  hold  out;  and  that 
will  be  life  to  them  that  receive  it.    But  if  I 
Bhould  hold  out  any  thing  of  myself,  that  would 
not  reach  to  life,  but  only  feed  the  wrong  part  in 
man  ;  and  so  help  to  build  up  that  which  God  will 
again  throw  down,  before  he  saves  that  soul  which 
is  built  up  with  the  knowledge  of  things  after  this 
manner.    There  is  somewhat  springs  up  in  my 
heart,  which  may  perhaps  open  this  thing  further 
to  the  minds  of  some.    Cain  was  the  first  wicked 
man  that  we  read  of;  and  how  tender  was  God 
towards  him  !  even  him  that  sacrificed  not  after 
the  spirit,  but  after  the  flesh,  and  slew  his  brother 
Abel?    Now  can  any  man  lay  Cain's  wickedness 
either  upon  the  will,  or  upon  the  decree  and  coun 
Bel  of  God  ?  Might  he  not  have  done  well  ?  Might 
he  not  have  sacrificed  to  God  in  the  Faith  as  well 
as  his  brother  Abel !  And  if  he  had  done  well 
and  offered  in  the  faith,  had  he  not  found  forgive 
ness  and  acceptance  with  the  Lord  ?    God  ac 
cepteth  no  man's  person;  God  rejecteth  no  man's 
person;  but  there  is  a  seed  he  hath  chosen;  and 


to  gather  man  into  this  seed,  is  his  delight  and 
work ;  as  it  is  the  delight,  nature,  and  work  of 
another  spirit  to  scatter  from  this  seed.  Now  in 
this  Seed  he  doth  accept,  and  not  out  of  it.  Yea, 
in  this  Seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed,  as  they  are  gathered  into,  and  abide  in  it. 
And  this  Seed  is  a  word  nigh  in  the  mouth  and 
heart,  both  of  Jew  and  Gentile;  which  as  it  is 
hearkened  to,  writes  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in 
the  heart,  either  of  Jew  or  Gentile.  And  as  they 
become  sons,  so  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  is  poured 
out  upon  them  ;  even  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  which 
crieth  Abba,  Father,  either  in  Jew  or  Gentile. 
And  this  is  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  which  is 
preached  more  sparingly,  or  abundantly,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Seed,  as  the  Lord  pleaseth.  For 
God's  power,  wisdom,  mercy,  love,  goodness, 
patience,  long-suffering,  &c,  is  his  own;  and  he 
may  sow  of  it,  or  exercise  it,  more  sparingly  or 
abundantly,  as  he  pleaseth.  Yea,  he  doth  exer- 
cise it  more  abundantly  towards  the  vessels  of 
mercy,  so  that  the  cause  of  their  salvation  doth 
not  so  much  arise  from  their  embracing  of  mercy, 
as  from  God's  exercising  of  it.  He  visiteth  na- 
tions as  he  pleaseth,  and  persons  in  nations  as  he 
pleaseth;  and  who  may  say  unto  him,  What  dost 
thou  ?  Why  art  thou  so  good  and  kind  here  ? 
Or,  why  art  thou  so  sharp  and  severe  there?  But 
still  in  the  way,  and  according  to  the  path  of  the 
covenant,  doth  the  Lord  walk,  in  and  towards  all ; 
and  his  mercy  endurcth  for  ever  towards  the  seed 
of  the  righteous,  and  his  justice  and  indignation 
forever  towards  the  seed  of  the  evil-doer;  and 
man  (simply  considered)  is  not  either  of  these ; 
but  as  he  is  gathered  into,  and  brought  forth  in, 
the  root  and  spirit  of  either  of  these.  Now  every 
man  hath  a  day  for  the  life  of  his  soul ;  and  power 
and  mercy  is  near  him,  to  help  him  to  travel  from 
death  to  life.  Happy  is  he,  who  is  taught  of  God 
to  make  use  of  it.  And  let  not  men  puzzle  them- 
selves about  the  mystery  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion ;  which  cannot  be  understood  by  such  as  are 
out  of  the  thing  wherein  it  is  made  manifest. 
Only  thus,  at  present;  Pharaoh  and  Israel,  Esau 
and  Jacob,  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  &c,  were  para- 
bles, signifying  somewhat  inward.  What  was 
Pharaoh  ?  Was  he  not  the  oppressor  of  God's 
Israel  ?  What  was  Esau  ?  Was  he  not  the  first 
birth,  which  sold  the  birth-right  and  inheritance  ? 
What  was  Ishmael  ?  Was  he  not  the  birth  after 
the  flesh?  These  are  rejected,  and  cast  off  by 
God  forever;  and  the  spiritual  Israel,  the  spiritual 
Jacob,  the  spiritual  Isaac,  are  accepted.  Shall  I 
speak  out  this  thing  yet  more  plain  ?  Why  thus 
then  :  It  is  not  the  creature  which  is  rejected  by 
its  Maker  ;  but  somewhat  in  the  creature,  and  the 
creature  in  that.  Nor  is  it  the  creature  (simply) 
which  is  elected ;  but  somewhat  in  the  creature, 
and  the  creature  in  that.  Aud  as  any  man  comes 
into  that,  the  election  is  begun  in  him ;  and  as 
any  man  abides  in  that,  he  abides  in  the  election; 
and  as  that  is  made  sure  to  any  man,  his  calling 
and  election  is  made  sure  to  him.  But  as  any 
man  departs  from  that,  he  departs  from  the  elec- 
tion into  the  reprobation,  and  going  on  in  that 
into  the  full  impenitency  and  hardness,  he  will 
for  ever  miss  of  the  election,  and  the  reprobation 
and  sealing  up  to  condemnation,  will  be  made 
sure  to  him.  For  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons; 
but  everywhere,  he  that  receiveth  his  Holy  Seed, 
and  therein  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  of 
him.  And  he  that  receiveth  the  wicked  seed, 
and  therein  worketh  wickedness  and  unrighteous- 
ness, is  with  it  rejected. 

Object.  But  (may  the  honest  heart  say)  this 
maybe  truth,  for  aught  I  know;  but  indeed  I  did 
not  apprehend  things  to  be  so;  for  I  thought  man 
and  his  works  had  been  wholly  excluded  by  the 


covenant  of  grace;  but  this  seems  to  take  bj 
him  and  them  in  upon  a  consideration. 

Ans.    Man  is  wholly  excluded  the  covenant! 
grace,  as  in  himself ;  as  he  stands  in  himself, » 
in  his  own  ability,  out  of  the  newness  of  life  s 
ability  which  is  of  the  new  covenant.    But  h(K 
not  excluded  as  he  is  renewed,  and  receivetil, 
new  being,  life,  virtue,  and  ability,  in  the  ni 
covenant.    But  here  much  is  required  of  hllj 
and  whatever  he  thus  doth,  is  owned,  ackn<K; 
edged,  and  accepted  by  God.   Here  the  true  jl 
hath  praise  of  God.    He  is  commended  for  f 
faith,  and  for  his  obedience  in  the  faith;  for: 
loving  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heart,  i 
his  neighbor  as  himself :  For  his  washing  his  c 
ments  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  keep 
them  clean  in  the  same  blood,  while  others  de 
theirs  :  For  his  merciful  nature  and  actions 
Christ  in  his  members,  while  others  are  rough  i 
cruel :  For  his  watching  against  snares  and  tei 
tations,  while  others  are  running  into  them 
his  crucifying  that  in  himself,  which  others  f, 
in  themselves.    Yea,  for  his  denying  and  turn 
from  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  ever 
the  flesh,  eyes,  and  pride  of  life,  all  which  are 
of  the  Father  (whom  he  is  born  of,  and  s 
after)  but  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  which 
earthly  minded  man  is  born  of,  and  seeks  to  pie 
So  that  (mark)  though  man  is  excluded  in 
corrupt  nature  and  state,  yet  not  the  new  man 
man  in  the  regeneration.    But  man  must  be 
generated;  and  thus  man  must  enter  into 
covenant  of  life ;  and  thus  man  must  abide  anc 
found  in  the  covenant  of  life,  in  the  nature 
the  righteousness,  in  the  holiness,  in  the  po 
thereof,  if  ever  God  own  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
Little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Bis 
Newton,  in  his  work  on  the  Prophecies,  speat 
of  Nineveh,  said  :  "  There  is  at  this  time  a 
called  Mosul  situate  upon  the  western  side  of 
river  Tigris,  and  on  the  opposite  eastern  shore- 
ruins  of  a  great  extent,  which  are  said  to  be 
ruins  of  Nineveh."    Just  about  four-score  j 
afterwards,  a  young  Englishman,  an  enthusi; 
traveler  and  explorer,  turned  his  steps  thit 
ward,  resolved  to  determine  the  site  of  the  1 
splendid  capital  of  one  of  the  oldest  monarch! 
the  world,  and  unfold  the  mystery  of  its  n 
He  little  knew  what  was  before  him.    For  nfl 
two  thousand  years  few  had  professed  to  k'9 
where  Nineveh  stood.    History  was  full  of  ti 
fame,  but  its  ruin  was  so  complete  that  the  <fl 
less  Bedouin  fed  his  flocks  on  the  green  soil  arcB 
its  grand  mounds,  and  never  dreamed  what  str: 
records  and  monuments  were  to  be  found  ben 
them. 

But  the  keen  eye  of  the  English  travelei 
tected  enough  in  the  artificial  cliffs  to  ki 
afresh  all  his  enthusiasm  as  an  explorer, 
supposed  tower  of  Babel  at  Babylon  was  only  s 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  yards  in  circumfercj 
but  Kaleh  Shergat,  the  first  object  to  arres 
attention,  had  a  circumference  of  four  thou 
six  hundred  and  eighty-five  yards,  and  the  mi 
known  as  Koyunjik,  two  thousand  five  hun 
and  sixty-three  yards.    What  was  the  chara 
what  the  history  of  these  huge  masses,  displa 
here  and  there,  on  their  precipitous  sides,  sq' 
cut  and  beveled  stones  that  told  of  human  iH 
and  skill,  of  which  tradition  had  no  story  to  {1? 
Austen  Henry  Layard  was  resolved  to  exto  an 
answer  from  the  silent  mounds,  and  his  subsec  nt 
discoveries  form  one  of  the  most  romantic  <  *p- 
ters  of  exploration  in  the  history  of  the  worl 

A  living  empire  had  been  conquered,  and 
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ts  grave.    To  open  that  grave,  sealed  by  its 
ruins  for  two  thousand  years,  was  a  new 
ry  scarcely  less  than  the  first.    The  labor, 
ace  and  energy  required  were  almost  incredi- 
Native  superstitions  and  native  insolence 
to  be  overcome.    Rivalries  and  jealousies 
to  be  suppressed.    The  work  of  excavation 
o  vast,  and  the  means  at  command  so  limited, 
tempt  any  but  a  hero  to  despair.  But 
rd's  enthusiasm  was  heroic.    He  persevered, 
Assyrian  palaces  that  had  so  long  entombed 
own  splendor  were  opened  to  the  light  of  day, 
that  magnificence  which  bad  made  history 
like  legend  was  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
1.    Sculptured  tablets,  statues,  royal  inscrip- 
,  varied  and  numberless,  were  discovered,  and 
>s  that  transpired  three  thousand  years  ago 
mted  themselves  as  vividly  as  if  only  a  single 
ration  had  intervened. 

o  one  could  any  longer  doubt  the  story  of 
rian  greatness.    It  even  seemed  as  if  the  half 
not  been  told.    Egypt  might  glory  in  her 
mids,  her  tombs  and  temples,  but  here  were 
jes  that  were  cities — structures  by  the  side  of 
le  gigantic  proportions  the  grandeurs  of  Greek 
Roman  architecture  were  dwarfed  to  insigni- 
ce — and  in  these  palaces  kings  had  feasted 
reveled  and  received  the  tribute  of  distant 
)ns.  There  was  no  exaggeration  in  the  graphic 
ire  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  (Ezek.  xxxi.  3-8): 
:hold,  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon ; 
fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud, 
of  an  high  stature;  and  his  top  was  among 
thick  boughs.    The  waters  made  him  great, 
deep  set  him  up  on  high,  with  her  rivers  run- 
;  round  about  his  plants,  and  sent  out  all  her 
3  rivers  to  all  the  trees  of  the  field.   .   .  All 
fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs, 
under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the 
I  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow 
It  all  great  nations.    The  cedars  in  the  garden 
rod  could  not  hide  him  .  .  not  any  tree  in  the 
len  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  beauty." 
Iqually  vivid  is  the  prophet's  picture  of  Nine- 
's ruin.    Its  overthrow  took  place  in  the  year 
B.  0.    Ezekiel  was  perhaps  a  child  then,  and 
itn  in  his  Jewish  home  may  have  come  the 
>rt,  thenceforth  ever  memorable,  of  the  capture 
sack  of  the  great  city.    Perhaps  he  visited 
saw  its  lingering  but  faded  glories  while  an 
e  from  his  native  land,  and  making  his  home 
the  banks  of  the  Chebar.    The  figure  of  the 
idar  of  Lebanon"  is  still  before  us,  but  over  its 
urate  pride  the  voice  of  the  King  of  kings  is 
rd  declaring  (Ezek.  xxxi.  10-17),  "  I  made 
nations  to  shake  at  the  sound  of  his  fall."  "  I 
e  driven  him  out  for  his  wickedness.  Upon 
mountains  and  in  all  the  valleys  his  branches 
fallen,  and  his  boughs  are  broken  by  all  the 
rs  of  the  land,  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
gone  down  from  his  shadow." 
a  all  history  there  had  been  no  such  significant 
)n  before  for  prophets  to  interpret  in  the  ear 
;ui!ty  nations.    A  city  that  for  forty  genera- 
s — or,  if  we  may  credit  the  claim,  for  thirty 
e — had  been  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire — 
had  gathered  to  it  the  art  and  science,  the 
1th  and  the  luxury  of  the  world — that  in 
Qgth  and  splendor  was  unrivaled,  and  into 
oh  was  poured  the  tribute  of  subject  nations 
distant  climes — was  hurled  suddenly  from  the 
lacle  of  its  greatness,  and  left  like  a  prostrate 
ir,  shattered  by  the  tempest,  and  by  its  fall 
lbled  to  the  earth. 

tow  strange  the  contrast  of  its  prosperity  and 
iverthrow  !  And  how  near  do  they  meet  to- 
ier !  No  slow  decay — according  to  the  prophet 
rertook  the  guilty  city.  It  fell,  as  the  monarch 


of  the  forest  falls,  in  a  moment.  The  memory  of 
its  magnificence  was  yet  fresh  when  the  features 
of  its  desolation  were  perfect.  Singularly  enough, 
the  discoveries  of  Layard  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
capture,  sack  and  conflagration  of  Nineveh  were, 
so  to  speak,  the  work  of  a  day.  It  did  not  crum- 
ble to  desolation.  It  fell  as  the  "  cedar  of  Leba- 
non" falls.  One  hour  witnessed  its  pride,  the 
next  its  humiliation. 

This  humiliation  was  so  complete  that  the  very 
site  of  the  city  was  scarcely  known  for  centuries. 
History  and  tradition  located  it  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul,  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  of  ancient  Babylon,  or  some  two 
hundred  north  of  Bagdad.  But  no  remains  like 
those  of  Thebes  or  Palmyra  remained  to  indicate 
the  spot  where  it  once  stood.  No  broken  pillars 
or  half-ruined  temples  or  palaces  were  anywhere 
visible  to  betray  the  secret.  Here  and  there  were 
apparent  hills  or  giant  mounds,  that  might  well 
have  been  mistaken,  without  close  inspection,  for 
natural  elevations,  and  upon  them  the  wandering 
Arab  pitched  his  tent  or  herded  his  flocks. 

Nearly  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  before 
Christ,  the  Greek  traveller  Herodotus  spoke  of 
the  Tigris  as  "the  river  on  which  the  town  of 
Nineveh  formerly  stood."  In  his  journey  to 
Babylon  he  must  have  passed  near,  perhaps  over, 
its  very  site.  But  already  the  vestiges  of  its  former 
glory  had  disappeared.  About  sixty  years  later, 
Xenophon,  conducting  the  famous  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks  from  Persia,  must  have  en- 
camped in  its  vicinity,  but  its  name  had  now 
vanished,  and  he  speaks  merely  of  Larissa  and  the 
deserted  town  of  Mespila  as  groups  of  ruins.  Later 
historians,  guided  possibly  by  false  traditions, 
located  the  city  on  the  Euphrates.  Hence  Bo- 
chart  supposed  there  were  two,  and  Sir  John 
Marsham  that  there  were  three  Ninevehs.  Lucian, 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  affirms  that  the 
city  had  utterly  perished,  and  that  its  site  was 
unknown.  Later  travelers  believed  that  they  had 
traced  its  ruins.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (1173  a.d.) 
located  it  just  across  the  Tigris  from  Mosul,  and 
Niebuhr  and  Rich  drew  attention  to  this  locality. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  very  site  was  considered 
as  questionable,  and  for  two  thousand  years  the 
proud  metropolis  of  the  oldest  kingdom  of  Asia 
was  left  to  oblivion  in  its  unnoted  grave.  It  is 
but  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
since  M.  Botta,  French  Consul  at  Mosul,  com- 
menced his  explorations.  He  was  soon  followed 
by  Layard,  who,  on  this — his  second  visit — not 
content  with  speculations  on  the  character  of  the 
mounds,  determined  to  bring  forth  their  buried 
treasures  to  the  light.  The  result  exceeded  his  an- 
ticipations. He  found  in  these  enormous  mounds, 
extending  over  acres  of  ground,  the  remains  of 
palaces  in  which  the  wealth  of  tributary  nations 
had  been  gathered.  Beneath  the  accumulated 
rubbish  and  decayed  materials  of  the  surface  he 
met  with  some  of  the  most  wonderful  monuments 
of  ancient  art.  The  religion,  the  history,  the 
civilization  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire  stood  dis- 
played before  him.  Elegantly  sculptured  statues, 
some  of  them  of  immense  proportions,  were  there; 
marble  slabs,  covered  with  delineations  of  ancient 
historic  and  social  scenes,  and  sometimes  portray- 
ing invading  campaigns  or  memorable  conquests, 
arrested  his  attention  ;  vast  halls  or  chambers  ad- 
joining one  another,  their  walls  ornamented  with 
admirable  sculptures,  excited  his  admiration  ; 
and,  evidently  in  explanation  of  their  meaning, 
were  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  (wedge  shaped) 
character — inscriptions  that  were  perhaps  already 
old  when  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  or  Cadmus 
bore  to  Greece  the  Phenician  alphabet. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  Tuo  Friend." 

John  Bowron. 

John  Bowron  was  born  at  Cotherstone,  in  the 
year  1G27,  and  was  convinced  of  the  Truth  by  the 
ministry  of  George  Fox  and  James  Naylor,  in 
1653.  He  became  an  able  minister  of  Christ,  and 
boldly  spread  abroad  the  glad  tidings  of  that  free 
and  full  salvation  to  be  obtained  through  Him. 

It  is  probable  that  he  first  visited  Scotland  on 
a  religious  account  in  the  year  1655;  the  next 
year  he  travelled  in  Ireland;  and  on  his  return 
went  a  second  time  into  Scotland,  having  his 
friend  William  Stockdale  as  his  companion  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  proceeding  thence  into 
the  Orkneys,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labors  there, 
embarked  at  Kirkwall  for  the  West  Indies.  After 
much  religious  service  in  Barbadoes,  he  sailed  for 
Surinam,  and  having  obtained  a  competent  inter- 
preter, afterward  travelled  for  several  hundreds  of 
miles  along  the  coast  of  Guiana.  He  there  saw 
the  Indian  natives  at  their  devotions,  beating  rude 
drums  of  hollowed  wood  and  skins,  and  preached 
to  them  the  word  of  the  true  God,  who  is  worship- 
ped by  obedience  of  the  heart,  not  by  superstitious 
observances.  As  he  proceeded  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
the  chiefs  listened  to  his  testimony  with  deference 
and  respect ;  regarding  him,  they  said,  as  "  a  good 
man  come  from  far  to  preach  the  white  man's 
God."  He  afterward  returned  to  Barbadoes,  and 
making  but  a  short  stay,  embarked  again  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  favored  to  arrive  after  a  long 
and  dangerous  voyage,  during  which  the  passen- 
gers and  crew,  who  were  about  sixty  in  number, 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  shortness  of  their 
provisions  that  several  of  them  died. 

In  1655,  he  was  imprisoned  on  the  "  Act  of 
Banishment,"  in  Durham  jail,  and  afterward  in 
Richmond  house  of  correction,  through  several 
months  of  a  severe  winter.  For  holding  a  meet- 
ing at  Croft,  near  Darlington,  he  was  again  com- 
mitted to  Durham  jail,  and  a  horse  and  two  oxen 
were  distrained  for  his  fine.  He  was  at  last  re- 
leased by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  his  character 
of  Prince  of  the  Palatinate. 

John  Bowron  continued,  until  late  in  life,  often 
to  travel  in  the  west  and  south  of  England,  in 
which  services  his  friend  John  Langstaff  was  gen- 
erally his  companion  and  fellow  laborer. 

He  remained  green  in  old  age,  and  when  at 
length  his  declining  strength  warned  him  that  he 
was  gently  sliding  toward  the  grave,  he  was  found 
with  his  loins  girded  and  his  lamp  burning.  He 
continued  in  great  sweetness  of  spirit  and  peace ; 
and  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  came  cheer- 
fully out  of  his  chamber,  and,  taking  his  grand- 
children by  the  hand,  said,  "  Stay  with  me;  go 
not  away;  for  I  am  taking  my  journey  to  a  city, 
New  Jerusalem,  that  needeth  not  the  light  of  the 
sun  nor  the  light  of  the  moon,  for  the  Lord  God 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  light  thereof;"  and  added, 
"  Zion  is  a  precious  habitation  :  he  that  dweileth 
within  the  gates  of  Zion  shall  never  want." 
Again  he  remarked,  "  I  have  seen  the  wonders  of 
God  both  by  sea  aud  land ;  and  the  sea  saw  the 
wonders  of  God  and  fled,  aud  Jordan  was  driven 
back." 

Thus  sustained  and  cheered  by  that  living  faith 
which  is  the  saints'  victory,  he  peacefully  died  at 
Cotherstone  in  his  own  house,  the  one  in  which 
he  was  born,  upon  the  fifth  of  the  Eighth  month, 
1704,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  having  been  a 
minister  fifty-one  years. 

When  the  great  Master  is  not  admitted  to  reign, 
his  faithful  scrvauts  cannot  but  suffer;  and  they 
ought  to  esteem  it  a  favor  to  be  found  worthy  to 
abide  with  him,  even  in  tribulation. — Maty  Alex- 
ander. 
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For  "The  Friond." 

The  Importance  of  Light  to  Health. 

The  value  of  light  as  an  hygienic  agent,  though 
generally  admitted,  is  yet  frequently  practically 
ignored  in  the  construction  of  our  houses  and  in 
our  modes  of  living.  A  suggestive  little  book, 
recently  published,  entitled,  "Light,  its  Influence 
on  Life  and  Health,"  urges  the  necessity  of  giving 
more  attention  to  this  subject,  particularly  in  large 
cities,  where  multitudes  are  constantly  subjected 
to  the  deprivation  of  its  healthgiving  influence,  in 
some  of  the  following  observations. 

A  vast  body  of  evidence  conclusively  establishes 
the  inestimable  value  of  this  agent  to  the  health 
of  both  body  and  mind.  Compare  the  bright, 
ruddy,  happy  faces  and  buoyant  spirits  of  those 
who  reside  in  the  country,  and  work  in  the  open 
fields,  and  upon  whom  the  sun  is  generally  shin- 
ing, with  the  pale  phlegmatic  faces,  emaciated, 
stunted  forms  and  nervous  depression  of  those 
whose  vocation  in  life  deprives  them  of  the  health- 
giving  and  beneficial  influence  of  light.  "  Where 
light  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  physician  will 
have  to  go,"  is  a  well  known  Italian  proverb ;  and 
it  is  an  established  fact  that  one  of  the  effects  of 
isolation  from  the  stimulus  of  light  is  an  alteration 
of  the  blood  by  which  white  instead  of  red  blood- 
cells  are  produced,  and  a  sickly  and  anaemic  con- 
dition of  the  system  is  brought  on,  attended  with 
a  prostration  of  vital  strength,  an  enfeebling  of 
the  nervous  energy,  and  ultimately  by  diseases  of 
various  organs  of  the  body. 

Sir  David  Brewster  remarked  very  truly  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  "  If  the  light  of  day 
contributes  to  the  development  of  the  human 
form,  and  lends  its  aid  to  art  and  nature  in  the 
cure  of  disease,  it  becomes  a  personal  and  national 
duty  to  construct  our  dwelling  houses,  schools, 
workshops,  factories,  villages,  towns  and  cities, 
upon  such  principles  and  in  such  styles  of  archi- 
tecture as  will  allow  the  life-giving  element  to 
have  the  freest  entrance,  and  to  chase  from  every 
crypt,  cell  and  corner,  the  elements  of  unclean- 
ness  and  corruption  which  have  a  vested  interest 
in  darkness." 

Another  writer,  a  physician,  states:  "The 
necessity  of  light  for  young  children  is  not  half 
appreciated.  Many  of  the  affections  of  children, 
and  nearly  all  the  cadaverous  looks  of  those 
brought  up  in  great  cities,  are  ascribable  to  this 
deficiency  of  light  and  air.  When  we  see  the 
glass  rooms  of  photographers  in  every  street,  high 
up  on  the  topmost  story,  we  grudge  them  their 
application  to  a  mere  personal  vanity.  Why 
should  not  our  nurseries  be  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  ?  If  mothers  knew  the  value  of  light 
to  the  skin  in  childhood,  especially  to  children  of 
a  scrofulous  tendency,  we  should  have  plenty  of 
these  glass-house  nurseries,  where  children  may 
run  about  in  a  proper  temperature.  *  *  Glass- 
house nurseries,  lifted  up  to  the  topmost  story, 
would  save  many  a  weakly  child  that  now  perishes 
for  want  of  those  necessaries  of  infant  life." 

The  inestimable  value  of  light  as  an  element  in 
the  preservation  of  health  and  treatment  of  disease, 
should  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  construction  of 
all  streets  and  buildings,  particularly  those  in- 
tended as  habitations  for  the  poor,  or  public  hos- 
pitals for  the  treatment  of  disease.  It  is  a  well 
ascertained  fact  that  many  maladies  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  amelioration,  if  not  of  cure,  provided 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  freely  admitted  into  the 
rooms  or  wards  where  invalids  are  domiciled. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  cheerfulness  and 
mental  serenity  (important  auxiliaries  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  disease  !)  which  the  bright  rays  of  the 
huu  engender,  light  has  a  thermic  influence  upon 
the  mind  and  body  when  prostrated  by  serious 


ailments,  and  certainly  acts  beneficially  by  chemi- 
cally purifying  the  blood  of  the  patient,  as  well  as 
the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  he  occupies. 
Florence  Nightingale  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
sanitary  value  of  light,  "  Seoond  only  to  fresh  air, 
however,  I  should  be  inclined  to  rank  light  in 
importance  for  the  sick.  Direct  sunlight,  not 
only  daylight,  is  necessary  for  speedy  recovery ; 
except,  perhaps,  in  certain  ophthalmic  and  a  small 
number  of  other  cases.  Instances  could  be  given, 
almost  endless,  where,  in  dark  wards  or  in  wards 
with  a  northern  aspect,  even  when  thoroughly 
warmed,  or  in  wards  with  borrowed  light,  even 
when  thoroughly  ventilated,  the  sick  could  not 
by  any  means  be  made  speedily  to  recover." 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  recovery  from 
disease  has  been  related  by  the  late  Baron  Du- 
puytren,  the  eminent  French  surgeon.  A  lady 
residing  in  Paris  had  suffered  for  many  years  from 
an  enormous  complication  of  diseases,  which  had 
baffled  the  skill  of  her  medical  advisers,  and  her 
state  appeared  almost  hopeless.  As  a  last  resource, 
the  opinion  of  Dupuytren  was  requested  upon  her 
case,  and  he,  unable  to  offer  any  direct  medical 
treatment  essentially  differing  from  all  that  had 
been  previously  tried  in  vain,  suggested  that  she 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  dark  room  in  which 
she  lived,  and  away  from  the  dismal  street,  to  a 
brighter  part  of  the  city,  and  that  she  should  ex- 
pose herself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  daylight. 
The  result  was  quickly  manifest  in  her  rapid  im- 
provement, and  this  continued  until  her  recovery 
was  complete.  An  equally  singular  instance  has 
been  related  by  Southey,  in  the  case  of  his  own 
parent. 

In  many  buildings  the  windows  are  so  located 
that  but  little  light  can  be  transmitted  through 
them  as  ordinarily  constructed.  The  following 
extract  from  an  address  by  the  late  David  Brew- 
ster, contains  a  suggestion  by  which  a  remedy  may 
be  provided  for  this  deficiency  in  many  cases. 
"  If,  in  a  very  narrow  street  or  lane,  we  look  out 
of  a  window  with  the  eye  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  outer  face  of  the  wall  in  which  the  window  is 
placed,  we  shall  see  the  whole  of  the  sky  by  which 
the  apartment  can  be  illuminated.  If  we  now 
withdraw  the  eye  inward,  we  shall  gradually  lose 
sight  of  the  sky  till  it  wholly  disappears,  which 
may  take  place  when  the  eye  is  only  six  or  eight 
inches  from  its  first  position.  In  such  a  case  the 
apartment  is  illuminated  only  by  the  light  reflected 
from  the  opposite  wall,  or  the  sides  of  the  stones 
which  form  the  window ;  because,  if  the  glass  of 
the  window  is  six  or  eight  inches  within  the  wall, 
as  it  generally  is,  not  a  ray  of  light  can  fall  upon 
it.  If  we  now  remove  our  window,  and  substitute 
another  in  which  all  the  panes  of  glass  are  roughly 
ground  on  the  outside,  and  flush  with  the  outer 
wall,  the  light  from  the  whole  of  the  visible  sky, 
and  from  the  remotest  part  of  the  opposite  wall, 
will  be  introduced  into  the  apartment,  reflected 
from  the  innumerable  faces  or  facets  which  the 
rough  grinding  of  the  glass  has  produced.  The 
whole  window  will  appear  as  if  the  sky  were  be- 
yond it,  and  from  every  point  of  this  luminous  sur- 
face light  will  radiate  into  all  parts  of  the  room." 

A  blind  or  screen  of  fine  white  muslin  spread 
on  the  outside  of  the  window,  flush  with  the  wall, 
has  also  been  found  to  add  to  the  amount  of  light 
received  through  a  window.  In  this  case  the 
light  of  the  sky  above  was  caught  by  the  fibres  of 
the  linen  and  reflected  from  it  as  from  an  equal 
surface  of  ground  glass.  The  light  of  a  room 
situated  on  a  narrow  street,  may  also  be  consider- 
ably increased  by  keeping  the  opposite  walls  well 
whitewashed,  and  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the 
room  as  white  as  possible.  The  furniture  also, 
and  carpets,  if  any,  should  also  be  of  a  light  color. 


CHARITY. 

Breathe  thoughts  of  pity  o'er  a  brother's  fall, 
But  dwell  not  with  stem  anger  on  his  fault; 

The  grace  of  God  alone  holds  thee,  holds  all ; 
Were  that  withdrawn,  thou  too  wouldst  swerve 
fall. 

Send  back  the  wanderer  to  the  Saviour's  fold, — 
That  were  an  action  worthy  of  a  saint ; 

But  not  in  malice  let  the  crime  be  told, 
Nor  publish  to  the  world  the  evil  taint. 

The  Saviour  suffers  when  his  children  slide  ; 

Then  is  his  holy  name  by  men  blasphemed  ! 
And  he  afresh  is  mocked  and  crucified, 

Even  by  those  his  bitter  death  redeemed. 

Rebuke  the  sin,  and  yet  in  love  rebuke; 

Feel  as  one  member  in  another's  pain ; 
Win  back  the  soul  that  his  fair  path  forsook, 
And  mighty  and  eternal  is  thy  gain. 

— Edmerloi 


Select! 

THE  PILLAR  AND  THE  CLOUD. 
"  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on! 
The  night  isadark,  and  I  am  far  from  home — 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 
Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene, — one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on. 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path  ;  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on  1 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 
So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone ; 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile, 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile." 

— Newmm 


The  Mottled  Owl  in  Confinement. 


BY   C.  J.  MATNARD. 


On  June  15, 1867, 1  observed  some  boys  aroi 
a  small  owl  which  was  perched  on  a  stick, 
closer  examination  I  found  that  it  was  a  yoi 
Mottled  Owl  (Scops  asio  Bonaparte.)  It 
staring  about  in  a  dazed  manner  and  seemed  1 
stupefied.    I  easily  persuaded  the  boys  to  { 
with  it  for  a  trifle,  and  took  it  home.    I  sho  to 
judge  that  it  was  about  two  weeks  old.  It 
covered  with  a  grayish  flown.    I  put  it  in  a  la 
cage,  and  gave  it  some  meat  which  it  ate,  but 
readily,  for  it  seemed  frightened  at  the  sigh 
my  hand,  and  at  my  near  approach  would  d 
back,  snapping  its  beak  after  the  manner  of 
owls.    It  soon  grew  tamer,  however,  and  wo 
regard  me  with  a  wise  stare,  as  if  perfectly 
derstanding  that  I  was  a  friend. 

In  a  short  time  it  would  take  food  from 
without  fear ;  I  never  saw  it  drink,  although  w 
was  kept  constantly  near  it.  Its  food  consist* 
mice,  birds,  and  butchers'  meat,  on  which  it 
readily.  I  kept  the  bird  caged  for  about  two  wei| 
during  which  time  it  became  quite  tame, 
would  not  tolerate  handling,  always  threaten 
me  with  its  beak  when  my  hands  approaohec 
As  the  wires  of  its  cage  broke  its  feathers  w 
moving  about,  and  as  it  hardly  seemed  resig  ' 
to  confinement,  I  opened  its  cage  and  gave  it 
freedom  of  the  room,  leaving  the  windows  o 
night  and  day.  About  this  time  I  gave  it 
name  of  "  Scops,"  to  which  in  a  little  whil 
would  answer,  when  called,  with  a  low  ral 
which  sounded  like  the  distant  note  of  the  k 
fisher. 

One  morning  Scops  was  missing ;  diligent  see 
was  made  for  it,  but  no  owl  could  be  found,  i 
reluctantly,  we  gave  it  up  for  lost.  Once  or  t\ 
it  was  seen  in  the  neighboring  woods  by  diffei 
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,  and  once  on  the  roof  of  a  barn,  but  was 
nd  refused  to  be  caught.    It  had  been  ab- 
aout  a  week,  when,  one  morning  I  was  told 
ly  owl  was  out  in  the  yard.    I  hastened  out 
und  a  half-grown  Newfoundland  dog  playing 
ny  pet.    The  owl  was  clinging  to  his  shaggy 
th  its  claws,  snapping  its  beak,  and  biting 
y.    I  immediately  rescued  poor  Scops  and 
1  it  into  the  house.    It  was  raining  hard, 
le  bird  was  wet  through.    On  arriving  in 
quarters  it  seemed  pleased,  chuckling  to 
after  its  manner.    It  was  almost  starved, 
le  two  full-grown  blue-birds  at  the  first  meal, 
this  time  I  gave  it  the  privilege  of  going 
)ming  when  it  pleased,  but,  mindful  of  its 
r  experience,  it  never  has  but  once  remained 
more  than  two  days  at  a  time.    It  now  be- 
more  attached  to  me  than  ever,  and  will,  at 
me,  permit  me  to  pat  it  gently, 
len  a  bird  is  given  it  for  food,  it  takes  it  in 
iws,  and  with  its  beak  invariably  pulls  out 
ing  and  tail  feathers  first,  then  eats  the  head, 
levours  the  intestines ;  then,  if  not  satisfied, 
i  the  remainder  of  the  bird,  feathers  and  all. 
it  this  owl  sees  tolerably  well  in  the  daytime 
e  proved  to  my  satisfaction.    I  caught  a 
i  and  put  it  alive  into  an  open  box  about  two 
quare.    This  I  placed  upon  a  bench  near 
,  who  was  attentively  watching  my  move- 
i;  the  moment  it  saw  the  mouse,  the  owl 
d  its  eyes  wide,  bent  forward,  moved  its 
from  side  to  side,  then  came  down  with  an 
ing  aim,  burying  its  talons  deep  in  the  head 
ack  of  the  mouse.    Looking  up  into  my  face, 
uttering  its  rattling  note,  as  if  inquiring, 
it  that  well  done?"  it  flew  up  to  its  perch 
its  struggling  prey  grasped  firmly  in  its  tal- 
vhcre  it  killed  the  mouse  by  biting  it  in  the 
and  back.    During  the  whole  act  it  displayed 
ierable  energy  and  excitement. 
;ain,  I  have  seen  it  pounce  on  a  dragon-fly 
a  was  unable  to  fly,  but  laid  buzzing  on  the 
i ;  the  bird  went  through  the  same  manceu- 
as  before,  striking  the  dragon-fly  with  the 
est  precision,  and  with  both  feet.    I  think 
these  instances  prove  that  the  bird  can  see 
I  as  well  in  the  day  as  in  the  night.    In  both 
ibove  instances  the  sun  was  not  shining  on 
ibjects  struck,  but  they  were  very  near  the 
ow,  and  the  light  was  consequently  strong, 
ops  will,  in  taking  birds  from  my  hand,  al- 
always  look  up  in  my  face  and  utter  its  sub- 
rattle.    In  sleeping,  it  usually  stands  on  one 
both  eyes  shut,  but  sometimes  stretches  out 
1  length,  resting  on  its  breast.    When  sound 
p  it  awakes  instantly  on  its  name  being  pro- 
ced,  and  will  answer  as  quickly  as  when 
e.    I  have  heard  it  utter  its  peculiar  quaver- 
lote  on  one  or  two  occasions,  which,  notwith- 
ing  its  reputed  mournfulness,  has  much  that 
is  pleasant  to  my  ears.    When  moving  along 
ae  surface,  Scops  progresses,  with  a  half  walk, 
bop,  which  is  certainly  not  the  most  graceful 
)ossible. 

hen  out  at  night  among  the  trees,  Scops  acts 
uch  the  same  manner  as  when  in  the  house, 
ing  from  limb  to  limb,  looking  about  with  a 
c,  graceful  motion  of  the  head,  sometimes 
ng  the  head  around  so  that  the  face  comes 
tly  behind. 

hen  it  returns  to  the  house  in  the  morning, 

ght  is  often  long  passed,  and  even  sunrise. 

alarm  note  is  a  kind  of  low  moan  ;  this  was 
uttered  at  the  sight  of  a  tamed  gray  squirrel 
with  which  it  has  now  become  better  ac- 

lted,)  and  always  at  the  sight  of  its  old  ene- 

the  dog. 

fhile  flying,  Scops  moves  through  the  air 


with  a  quick,  steady  motion,  alighting  on  any 
object  without  missing  a  foothold.  I  never  heard 
it  utter  a  note  when  thus  moving.  When  perch- 
ing, it  does  not  grasp  with  its  claws,  but  holds 
them  at  some  distance  from  the  wood,  clasping  with 
the  soles  of  the  toes.  When  it  has  eaten  enough 
of  a  bird,  it  hides  the  remaining  portions  in  any 
convenient  place  near  by;  if  its  hiding-place  is 
then  approached,  the  owl  from  its  perch  watches 
the  intruder  jealously,  and  when  its  hidden  spoils 
are  touched,  it  lays  back  its  ear-like  tufts,  snaps 
its  beak  once  or  twice,  and  drops  down  on  the 
unlucky  hand  like  an  arrow,  striking  it  with  its 
sharp  claws  until  the  hand  is  withdrawn  ;  then, 
ascertaining  that  its  treasure  is  safe,  Scops  resumes 
its  perch,  looking  at  its  late  disturber  with  most 
unfriendly  eyes. 

Sometimes  in  the  daytime  it  will,  take  a  sudden 
start,  fitting  about  the  room  like  a  spectre,  alight- 
ing on  different  objects  to  peer  about,  which  it 
does  by  moving  sideways,  turning  the  head  in 
various  directions,  and  going  through  many  cur- 
ious movements;  but  it  always  returns  to  its 
perch  and  settles  down  quietly. 

I  once  placed  a  stuffed  fowl  of  its  own  species 
near  it,  when  it  ruffled  its  feathers,  gave  a  series 
of  hisses,  moans,  and  snappings  of  the  beak,  and 
stretched  out  one  wing  at  full  length  in  front  of 
its  head  as  a  shield  to  repulse  what  it  took  to  be  a 
stranger  invading  its  own  domains.  As  the  stuffed 
bird  was  pushed  nearer,  Scops  budged  not  an  inch, 
but  looked  fiercer  than  ever;  its  ruffled  back 
feathers  were  erected  high,  its  eyes  sparkled,  and 
its  whole  attitude  was  one  of  war. 

Some  time  since,  the  building  in  which  my  pet 
was  kept  was  torn  down,  and  the  bird  was  absent 
for  two  weeks ;  but  a  new  building  has  been 
erected  near  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and  to-day  I 
found  Scops  in  the  new  cellar,  sitting  on  a  pro- 
jecting stone  of  the  wall,  as  much  at  home  as  in 
the  old  place.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  its 
affection  for  locality  is  very  strong.  Notwith- 
standing Scops'  long  absence  it  is  as  tame  as  ever, 
taking  its  food  from  my  hand,  and  behaving  in 
the  old  manner.  Its  plumage  at  this  time  (Oct. 
31,  1867,)  is  perfect,  most  of  the  feathers  having 
recently  changed.  It  is  mostly  gray  ;  there  are 
but  few  marks  of  red,  and  but  a  faint  wash  of 
cream-color  on  the  back,  not  red. —  The  Am.  Nat. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  John  Thorp. 
Had  the  writer  of  the  following  letters  left  an 
account  of  his  religious  experience,  his  life  and 
pursuits,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  memoir  would  be  very  interesting  and  edifying. 
The  hand  of  another  can  but  faintly  describe  the 
early  and  powerful  visitations  of  Divine  love  ex- 
tended to  h  im  ;  the  exercises,  spiritual  conflicts, 
and  baptisms,  which  he  had  to  pass  through  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  his  regeneration ;  the  mercy 
and  saving  belp  vouchsafed  to  him  in  and  by  our 
Lord"  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom,  through  faith  and 
obedience,  he  obtained  the  victory,  and  by  whom 
also,  he  was  qualified  and  enabled  to  labor,  that 
others  might  be  brought  to  the  same  happy  ex- 
perience. Yet,  from  an  apprehension  that  to 
many  who  may  read  the  letters,  and  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  writer,  a  memoir  of  his  life 
and  character,  including  a  short  notice  of  a  few 
of  his  principal  correspondents,  would  be  accep- 
table, many  of  his  friends  have  wished  that  an 
account  thereof  might  be  given ;  and  having  known 
John  Therp  upwards  of  thirty  years,  during  which 
time  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  enjoying  his 
company  and  conversation,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  it  an  open  and  unreserved  friendship  with 
him,  several  of  my  friends  whom  I  have  great 


reason  to  esteem,  have  repeatedly  urged  me  to 
the  undertaking.  I  would  gladly  have  had  the 
work  performed  by  one  better  qualified,  being 
sensible  of  my  want  of  ability  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject,  yet  the  regard  I  have  for  the  memory  of 
my  friend,  and  the  desire  which  I  feel  to  contri- 
bute (however  feebly,)  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
some  memorial  of  one  deservedly  dear  to  me,  have 
finally  prevailed  upon  me,  so  far  as  I  may  be  en- 
abled, to  comply  with  the  request.  It  will  be 
proper  to  observe  that  John  Thorp's  own  memo- 
randums furnish  but  very  few  materials  for  a 
memoir  of  himself;  and  most  of  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  him  in  early  life  being  deceased, 
not  much  is  now  known  respecting  his  conduct 
and  character  during  that  period,  except  such 
circumstances  as  he  hath  occasionally  mentioned 
in  conversation  with  his  intimate  friends.  To 
give  this  account  something  of  a  form  of  a  con- 
tinued narrative,  it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce 
here  a  few  particulars,  noticed  in  testimony  of 
Hardshaw-east  Monthly  Meeting. 

"John  Q'horp  was  born  at  Wilmslow,  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  on  the  5th  of  the  Eleventh 
month,  1742,  N.  S.  He  was  the  posthumous  son 
of  Jonathan  Thorp,  a  farmer,  who  left  but  little 
property.  The  care  of  his  maintenance  and 
education,  therefore,  with  that  of  several  other 
children,  devolved  on  his  mother,  whose  maternal 
care  and  affectionate  solicitude,  under  the  trying 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  thus  placed,  he 
frequently  mentioned  with  feelings  of  filial  grati- 
tude. His  parents  were  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  profession  with  which  he  was  edu- 
cated. He  was  from  very  early  life  sensible  of 
the  workings  of  evil  in  his  heart,  and  also  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  principle  of  light  and 
grace,  which  showed  him  the  evil.  Possessing 
considerable  energy  of  mind  and  but  little  disposed 
to  submit  patiently  to  those  disappointments  and 
trials  to  which  through  life  mankind  are  univer- 
sally subject,  with  some  variety  but  with  no  ex- 
ception ;  and  self-will  arising  unrestrained  to 
obtain  its  purpose,  he  frequently  experienced 
mortification  and  sorrow.  In  this  frame  of  mind 
he  was  led  at  times  deeply  to  ponder  whether  this 
was  the  irrevocable  lot  of  man,  and  whether  there 
was  not  a  possibility  of  deliverance  from  such  a 
state.  Here  that  adorable  Mercy,  which  found 
our  first  father,  after  his  transgression,  wandering 
in  nakedness  and  want,  and  in  boundless  com- 
passion brought  to  him  that  promise  of  redeeming 
love,  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the 
serpent's  head,"  visited  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  subject  of  this  memoir;  introducing  him  into 
a  state  of  mental  retirement,  and  powerfully  im- 
pressing his  mind  with  that  blessed  invitation  and 
promise  of  the  Dear  Redeemer,  "  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  "Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and 
learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowl}'  of  heart, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls."  He  was 
made  sensible  that  this  world  is  not  the  place  of 
rest  for  man,  but  that  it  is  intended  for  a  proba- 
tionary passage  to  or  preparation  for  a  state  of 
uninterrupted  happiness  hereafter;  and  that  this 
preparation  can  only  be  effected  by  the  taking  up 
of  the  cross  to  all  the  corrupt  desires  and  passions 
of  fallen  nature.  During  these  exercises  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  required  of  him  to  decline  the 
practice  of  singing,  in  which  he  had  taken  great 
pleasure,  and  had  been  a  noted  singer  in  that 
called  the  parish  church  of  his  native  place ;  but 
he  continued  some  time  longer  to  attend  that  place 
of  worship.  Being  now  convinced  that,  as  God 
is  a  Spirit,  and  that  they  who  worship  Hiin  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  practised  there,  did  not  furnish  that 
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edification  and  comfort  which  his  soul  longed  for  ; 
yet  his  regard  for  and  sense  of  duty  to  his  tenderly 
affectionate  mother  made  the  thoughts  of  sepa- 
rating: from  her,  in  the  solemn  and  important  duty 
of  public  worship,  very  trying  to  him  ;  though  at 
times,  when  present  with  her,  he  was  so  much 
distressed,  and  felt  such  strong  convictions  that 
he  was  not  in  his  proper  place,  that,  to  use  his 
own  words,  his  knees  have  been  ready  to  smite 
together.  In  reference  to  this  season  of  his  early 
and  divine  visitation,  in  a  conversation  with  a 
religious  person,  not  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  a  few  years  before  his  decease,  he  feel- 
ingly remarked  that  he  had  never  since,  for  a 
moment,  had  to  doubt  the  certainty  or  the  source 
of  those  convictions,  which  were  thus  at  a  very 
early  age  so  remarkably  and  so  indelibly  stamped 
on  his  mind ;  that  shortly  afterwards  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  at  Morlcy, 
a  village  about  two  miles  distant  from  his  native 
place,  where  he  found  publicly  professed  and 
advocated,  as  the  principles  of  a  religious  communi- 
ty, doctrines  consonant  with  the  convictions  which 
had  operated  so  powerfully  on  his  mind  ;  adding, 
that  if  he  were  only  preserved  in  the  way  of  his 
duty  to  the  end,  which  then  could  be  at  no  great 
distance,  he  should  have  cause  to  rejoice,  and  be 
thankful  through  eternity  that  his  lot  had  been 
cast  among  them. 

It  appears,  by  the  records  of  Morley  Monthly 
Meeting,  that  in  the  year  1762,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  he  applied  for,  and  was  received 
into  membership  by  that  meeting.  For  some 
years  after  his  admission  into  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  had  to  pass  through  many  and  deep 
baptisms  in  being  made  willing  to  bear  the  cross 
patiently,  and  to  become  an  humble  follower  of  a 
crucified  Redeemer;  to  renounce  the  world  with 
all  its  friendships  and  interests,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil,  and  daily  to  make  war  in  righteousness 
against  the  enemies  of  his  soul's  salvation — the 
pride  and  selfishness  of  his  own  heart.  He  was 
often  made  sensible  of  the  depravity  of  man,  how 
prone  he  is  to  feed  upon  vanity  and  pride,  and 
that  even  in  his  best  pursuits,  and  to  seek  his 
treasure  and  comforts  from  earthly  things,  instead 
of  being  willing  to  become  as  a  stranger  and  a 
pilgrim  on  the  earth  ;  but,  by  continuing  in  faith- 
ful obedience  to  the  manifestations  of  that  Divine 
licrht,  by  which  he  had  been  early  visited,  he  was 
often  renewedly  strengthened  to  offer  up  himself 
an  unreserved  sacrifice  to  the  Divine  disposal,  and 
to  petition  the  Father  of  all  his  mercies  that  He 
would  sanctify  the  offering  to  Himself.  In  the 
seasons  of  his  deepest  temptations  he  was  made  to 
believe  that  he  was  not  wholly  forsaken  of  his  God ; 
that  He  who  had  condescended  to  visit  him  when 
he  was  as  one  lost  and  blind,  would  not  leave  him, 
(if  he  continued  faithful,)  when  he  had  become 
enamored  of  His  ways.  After  many  proving 
seasons,  he  was  brought  to  know  an  anchoring 
upon  the  everlasting  Rock,  Christ  Jesus,  and  it 
became  more  and  more  his  delight  to  do  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  his  God,  and  to  live  continually  as 
in  His  holy  presence.  Thus  he  came  to  know 
the  accuser  to  be  cast  down,  and  to  experience 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  In  1763 
he  removed  to  London,  as  appears  by  a  short  letter, 
dated  the  20th  of  Ninth  month,  in  that  year, 
addressed  to  an  intimate  friend.  From  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  his  mother  was  left,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded 
that  his  education  was  comparatively  limited  ;  but, 
however  this  might  be,  his  removal  to  London 
greatly  facilitated  his  access  to  books  and  the 
means  of  information,  and  possessing  a  compre- 
hensive understanding,  he  very  much  improved 
himself,  during  his  residence  there,  in  the  know- 
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ledge  of  various  branches  of  useful  learning.  The 
following  account  of  his  conduct  when  in  London, 
being  well  authenticated,  may  be  worthy  of  record. 
A  relation  who  accompanied  him  from  the  country, 
and  with  whom  he  had  joint  lodgings,  and  his 
oldest  brother,  an  officer  in  the  army,  a  man  of 
talents  and  general  knowledge,  formed  for  some 
time  nearly  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance.  With 
these  companions,  who  were  his  superiors  in  in- 
formation and  learning,  and  for  whom  he  felt  the 
attachment  arising  from  relationship,  he  at  times 
delighted  to  converse  ;  but,  through  Divine  help, 
he  inflexibly  resisted  all  their  persuasions  and  en- 
treaties to  deviate  in  any  one  instance,  from  that 
steady  and  religious  practice  of  life  and  manners, 
which  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  adopt.  He 
occasionally  accompanied  them  in  an  evening's 
walk  ;  but  if  they  gave  way  to  any  levity  of  con- 
duct, or  turned  aside  into  any  tavern  or  place  of 
diversion,  he  immediately  left  them.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  London  about  four  years,  liv- 
ing much  retired,  yet  he  was  known  to  some  val- 
uable friends,  by  whom  he  was  esteemed.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1767,  he  removed  to  Man- 
chester, where  he  continued  to  reside  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  On  the  4th  of  Ninth  mo.  1769,  he 
married  Martha,  daughter  of  John  Goodier,  of 
Morley  Meeting,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Samuel  who  died  in  infancy,  John  who  is  yet 
living.  She  was  removed  from  him  by  death, 
after  the  short  union  of  four  years,  which  event 
he  has  been  heard  to  say,  was  a  particularly  exer- 
cising affliction.  For  several  years  after  he  had 
settled  at  Manchester,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  further  to  remark  upon,  except  that  he 
continued  under  a  deep  religious  exercise  and 
concern,  that  nothing  might  be  permitted  to 
obstruct  or  retard  his  progress  in  that  way  which 
leadeth  to  the  heavenly  kingdom,  pressing  "to- 
wards the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  he 
believed  it  right  for  him  to  keep  his  temporal 
concerns  in  a  small  compass,  steadily  declining 
offers  that  were  made  to  induce  him  to  embark 
more  extensively  in  business ;  desiring  neither 
lot  nor  inheritance  in  the  land ;  asking  only  a 
passage  through  this  world  in  peace,  with  "  food 
to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on."  During  this 
period  he  was  favored  with  the  kind  regard  of 
some  valuable  Friends,  among  whom  he  has  par- 
ticularly mentioned  that  excellent  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Sarah  Taylor.  She  was  concerned  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  spiritual  exercises, 
and  to  encourage  him  to  continue  in  faith  and 
patience  ;  she  being  persuaded  that  he  was  under 
the  preparing  Hand,  for  service  in  the  Church. 
Having  fulfilled  the  "  weeks  of  preparation,"  and 
"  eaten  the  roll  of  prophecy,"  he  was  by  his  great 
Master,  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The 
exact  time  when  he  first  appeared  in  this  service 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  about  the  year  1773. 
His  first  communication  in  the  ministry  was  a 
revival  of  this  prophetic  declaration  of  Isaiah, 
"  Strangers  shall  stand  and  feed  your  flocks,  and 
the  sons  of  the  aliens  shall  be  your  ploughmen 
and  your  vine  dressers."  His  early  testimonies, 
as  a  minister,  were  mostly  short,  but  being  deli- 
vered in  the  renewed  openings  and  authority  of 
the  Word  of  Life,  they  were  to  edification,  and 
gave  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  rightly 
qualified  for  that  important  service.  In  1775  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  as  an  approved  minister.  Being  careful 
to  occupy  with  the  talents  he  had  received,  he 
was  favored  to  experience  an  increase  of  his  gift, 
and  to  be  made  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Tes-| 
tament,  "  not  of  the  letter  but  of  the  Spirit."  1 
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BY  «.  LINCECUM,  M.  D. 

This  very  large  hunter-spider  makes  its  app 
ance  in  Texas  some  years  as  early  as  the  twe. 
fifth  of  May,  generally,  however,  not  earlier  t 
the  first  days  of  June.  They  dwell  in  the  gro 
in  a  hole,  which  they  excavate  themselves,  a 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  six  or  eight  in 
deep,  widening  a  little  at  the  bottom.  Theyn 
their  nocturnal  hunting  excursions  for  some 
tance  from  the  hole,  returning  to  it  early  in 
morning,  and  are  occasionally  seen  walking  o'| 
evenings,  and  also  in  cloudy  days.  They  w 
probably  hunt  their  prey  altogether  by  dayli 
were  it  not  for  their  dread  of  the  great  Pomj) 
formosus,  or  Tarantula  Killer,  their  natural 
my.  Towards  sunset,  about  the  first  of  June 
Mygale  Hentzii,  or  Tarantula,  is  often  seen  c: 
ing  along  the  narrow  paths  in  the  grassy  w< 
or  in  the  prairies,  searching  for  some  kind  of  f 
game, — worms,  grasshoppers,  small  lizards, 
thing  they  can  kill,  upon  which  they  leap  j 
great  violence  and  wonderful  agility.  I  disco1 
one  of  their  holes  several  years  ago  in  my  ga 
and,  looking  into  it,  could  see  the  eyes  of 
Tarantula  glittering  like  coals  of  fire.  I  proc 
a  large  fat  grub,  and  holding  it  near  the  moi 
the  hole,  the  Tarantula  instantly  rushed  out 
seized  the  grub  with  such  violence  as  to  s 
me.  I  fed  it  daily  for  two  weeks,  and  it 
sumed  two  large  grubs  each  day.  It  became 
tame  and  much  more  decent  in  taking  its  s 
from  my  hands. 

On  going  into  the  garden  one  evening,  ] 
our  large  red-winged  Pompilus — it  was  als 
of  our  pets,  parading  about  the  house  and  ys 
dragging  my  murdered  Tarantula,  which  w' 
limber  as  a  rag,  out  through  the  gate, 
dragged  the  paralyzed  victim  to  the  dwe 
house,  distant  about  fifty  yards,  and  entomt 
in  her  great  cemetery  under  the  floor,  wherj 
had  already  deposited  many  of  its  kindred. 

I  have  been  observing  this  spider  as  cli 
considering  its  nocturnal  habits,  as  I  could  d 
the  last  twenty  years.  I  have  seen  no  nesi 
webs,  no  eggs,  nothing  but  a  roughly-mad< 
seven  or  eight  inches  deep,  carried  down  not 
perpendicularly,  and  widened  a  little  at  th(i 
torn.  I  have  examined  many  of  these  holes 
except  an  occasional  dead  grasshopper,  saw ! 
ing  in  them  that  suggested  the  idea  of  a| 
These  holes  seem  to  be  fortifications  only,  t 
tect  them  while  they  sleep  from  the  incursif 
their  diurnal  enemies. 

I  have  seen  their  young  many  times,  a 
sticking  among  their  stiff  hairs,  and  cling! 
their  legs  and  body;  but  where  these  youn^ 
come  from  I  am  not  prepared  to  explain,  n< 
I  with  my  present  experience  say,  wheth( 
Mygale  Hentzii  is  viviparous  or  oviparous  jfl 
habit  is  to  carry  its  young  on  its  back  untifl. 
are  large  enough  to  capture  small  insects  for  9 
selves,  when  it  turns  them  off  in  some  goodiH 
ing-ground  in  such  numbers  that  they  woulcjft 
if  they  could  all  come  to  maturity,  monoJB 
the  entire  privileges  of  spiders  on  this  little  U 
globe. 

Some  of  the  ground  spiders  carry  their  e  l 
a  sack  attached  to  the  tip  of  their  abdomen.H 
species  makes  nests  with  a  trap-door  to  jfl 
They  are  rare  in  this  country.  I  have  nevclee) 
any  such  contrivances  about  the  hole  of  thfl 
antula,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  carrying  a  igg 
sack.  It  may  be  possible  that  they  keep  i  W 
sack  at  the  bottom  of  their  hole,  and,  whe  toj 
young  hatch  out,  take  them  on  their  bac  am 
carry  them  about,  as  I  have  often  seen  the  j  -4 
have,  however,  never  discovered  any  suclpgg 
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ihough  I  dug  out  many  of  their  holes.  It 
e  that  I  did  not  dig  them  up  at  the  proper 

0  find  their  eggs. 

re  is  one  species  of  the  family  that  constructs 
ieedingly  curious  gossamer  nest  in  a  hole  in 
ound.  It  first  digs  the  hole  about  six  inches 
and  then  lines  it  thickly  to  the  bottom  with 

fine  white  web,  finishing  it  with  a  cunningly 
ht  and  very  neatly  fitting  trap-door,  having 

1  and  a  string  to  fasten  it  on  the  inside, 
ype  of  spiders  is  very  rare  in  Middle  Texas. 
;  American  Naturalist. 


For  "The  Friend." 

tions  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  266.) 

'hird  mo.  20th,  1839.  Although  thou  mayst 
a  former  letter  asserted  the  contrary,  if  I 
thee  at  all  to-day  I  believe  I  may  first  ac- 
ledge  that  so  entirely  do  I  seem  myself  un- 
ing  the  '  emptying  process,'  and  so  little  to 
js  anything  of  my  own,  I  have  seriously 
ioned  whether  an  assertion  formerly  uttered 
I  not  apply  in  my  case  :  '  Their  strength  is  to 
W  Nevertheless,  if  out  of  weakness,  I  again 
imend  myself  to  thy  notice,  and  thereby 
»then  the  bond  which  I  trust  will  endure 
;en  us,  it  may  not  be  altogether  in  vain.  I 
t  esteem  it  a  light  matter  to  make  mention 
rious  things.  The  unsubjected  imagination 
seize  upon  its  own  productions,  and  dress 
up  plausibly,  even  as  if  formed  at  the  altar; 
be  mind  under  proper  influence,  cloys  with 
rory  productions,  and  laments  it  as  labor  in 
or  as  strength  wasted.  But  on  the  other 
,  when  we  are  permitted  to  converse  together 
ings  '  that  accompany  salvation/  and  find  (as 
be  the  case)  our  better  life  strengthened 
|by,  it  is  to  me  a  most  grateful  and  enlivening 
»ht,  in  this  weary  journey  of  life.  But  I  am 
rom  believing  we  are  necessarily  dependent 
outward  helps  for  a  safe  advancement  in  that 
no  vulture's  eye  has  discovered.  '  In  the 
Jesus  Christ  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be 
ied,  and  shall  glory.'  Our  strength  is  in 
,  and  if  it  pleaseth  Him  to  draw  our  hearts 
:ds  himself,  and  Him  only  for  consolation 
succor,  we  must  be  at  once  assured  of  the 
•iority  of  this  teaching,  separate  as  I  believe 
from  an  undue  partiality  and  improper  lean- 
ipon  our  fellow-men.  In  the  course  of  in- 
tion  used  by  our  Holy  Helper,  although  He 
'  leads  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew 
we  can,  I  think,  often  in  retrospect  see  enough 
;onish  us  at  the  depths  of  His  wisdom,  and 
pt  the  acknowledgment,  '  He  doeth  all 
;s  well."  Yea,  more  than  this,  to  raise  a  song 
anksgiving  and  praise  to  the  wondrous  mercy 
raised  in  David's  heart  the  exclamation,  '  He 
reth  my  soul.'  And  however  proving  it  may 
times  seem  to  us,  that  it  is  necessary  we 
d  be  weaned  from  an  undue  reliance  on  man, 
nous.  If  allowed  to  seek  relief  at  all  times 
the  burden  of  our  sorrows,  by  pouring  them 
the  bosom  of  sympathy,  we  should  be  very 
7  to  settle  down  short  of  the  true  rest,  and 
our  refined  enjoyments  in  secondary  objects. 
I  could  congratulate  thee  in  a  previous  letter 
e  thou  expresses  an  increasing  liberty  from 
outward  stays,  and  a  disinclination  to  make 
governing  feelings  of  thy  heart,  subjects  of 
iar  converse.  It  is  certainly  a  healthful 
itom,  indicating  the  affections  and  hopes  more 
nore  turning  towards  the  true  source  of  life, 
ight,  and  knowledge.  It  is  an  attainment  I 
S  and  a  lesson  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  say, 
has  not  been  spread  before  me  in  vain.  Thou 


wilt  not  understand  me  as  meaning  a  constant 
prohibition.  I  think  it  sometimes  a  most  allow- 
able and  useful  freedom  to  compare  feelings,  and 
that  we  are  hereby  often  strengthened  and  induced 
to  number  our  blessings. 

*  *  *  "Volumes  of  cold  speculation  I  know 
very  well  avail  nothing ;  but  cannot  we,  my  dear, 
remember  and  accept  the  words  of  Truth  '  Take 
no  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow.'  But  why  at 
all  speculate  on  these  things  ?  Why  not  leave  it 
in  simple  reliance  upon  Him  who  gives  strength 
in  proportion  to  every  requiring?  Why  suffer  our 
minds  to  be  carried  about,  and  tossed,  when  they 
can  gain  nothing  in  the  issue  but  weakness? 
patience  must  have  its  perfect  work,  and  I  believe 
in  this  thing  too,  as  we  endeavor  to  keep  close  to 
our  guide,  and  look  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  enemy,  a  quiet  habitation  will  be 
allotted  us,  and  we  shall  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge with  one  formerly  who  was  proved  bitterly, 
'  I  know  that  thou  canst  do  everything.'  I  do  not 
know  that  it  will  avail  us  to  be  too  intently  look- 
ing on  our  own  weaknesses.  Temptations  and 
discouragements  must  assail,  but  there  is  a  power 
to  which  every  impulse  of  the  mind  can  be  sub- 
jected, and  with  whom  '  Peace  be  still'  are  not 
words  in  vain.  J.  Griffith  says  :  '  There  mu3t  be 
a  remaining  as  a  chaos  without  form  and  void  to 
endure  all  sorts  of  storms  and  tempests,'  and  it 
occurred  to  me  as  an  expression  written  in  the  ex- 
perience of  many;  but  if  these  turnings  and  over- 
turnings  only  tend  to  the  one  grand  point,  and  are 
allowed  to  work  the  purification  intended,  although 
it  may  cause  days  and  nights  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, how  will  it  compare  with  the  reward,  should 
we  haply  attain  it,  of  placing  us  among  the  num- 
ber of  those,  who,  having  come  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation, prefer  the  unceasing  anthem,  glory,  honor, 
and  praise  to  Him  who  had  redeemed  them  with 
Hi3  own  precious  blood." 

No  date.  "  How  should  I  like  to  share  with 
thee  some  portions  of  Isaac  Penington,  I  have 
just  now  not  only  read  but  relished.  I  have  for 
some  time  particularly  liked  his  writings,  and 
think  I  continue  to  find  in  them  matter  as  lively 
and  pertinent  as,  except  in  the  inspired  volume, 
I  anywhere  meet  with.  He  was  no  mere  talker  of 
religion,  but  a  practical  believer ;  and  speaks  of 
what  he  had  felt  and  known  of  the  Divine  opera- 
tions on  his  soul.  There  is  no  study  of  language 
either,  whereby  sometimes  the  truth  is  burdened 
and  perverted;  but  his  heart  pours  out  itself  in 
genuine  and  admirable  simplicity,  as  his  Master 
prompts.  Out  of  the  many  I  have  marked  to 
recur  to  again,  I  feel  quite  disposed  to  transmit 
one  or  two  that  have  particularly  elicited  notice. 
After  pointing  out  the  true  way  of  restoration  and 
redemption  to  be  found  only  by  becoming  lost  to 
ourselves,  to  '  be  overcome/  '  to  be  drowned/  to 
'  be  made  nothing  by  that  which  is  not,'  '  that 
that  may  come  to  be  in  him/  he  remarks,  '  the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong;  but  he  that  daily  loseth  his  strength  and 
his  ability  to  know,  or  so  much  as  to  will  or  de- 
sire, even  till  at  length  he  become  nothing  at  all, 
in  him  is  the  corrupt  at  last  destroyed,  and  the 
mortal  swallowed  up  of  life.'  And  again  :  '  Happy 
are  they  that  pass  through  the  vale  of  misery,  and 
drink  off  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  trembling,  not 
fainting,  nor  sitting  down  by  the  way,  but  fol- 
lowing the  faithful  Shepherd  and  Leader  of 
Israel  till  they  arrive  here.'  And  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  Babylonish  worshipper  and  the 
life  of  the  true  seed ;  he  says,  1  But  Cain,  the 
sacrificer ;  Ishmael,  the  son  of  the  bondwoman ; 
Esau,  the  hunter  abroad  after  venison ;  the  Jew, 
full  of  profession,  zeal,  ordinances,  and  worship, 
shall  not  inherit.    But  slain  Abel  shall  be  raised 


to  life;  Isaac,  who  was  born  of  the  dry  and  barren 
womb,  shall  have  the  promise;  plain  Jacob  the 
blessing;  the  outcast  Gentile  be  sought  out/ 
And  lest  children  in  experience  should  be  dis- 
couraged in  measuring  themselves  by  the  attain- 
ments of  one  so  richly  instructed  in  the  Divine 
life,  he  remarks  :  '  He  that  readeth  these  things, 
let  him  not  strive  to  comprehend  them,  but  be 
content  with  what  he  feeleth  thereof  suitable  to 
his  own  present  state,  and  as  the  life  grows  in  him, 
and  he  in  the  life,  and  he  comes  to  meet  with  the 
things  and  exercises  spoken  of,  the  words  and  ex- 
periences concerning  them,  will  of  themselves 
open  to  him,  and  be  useful  to  him  so  far  as  the 
Lord  pleaseth.' 

"I  did  not  expect  to  have  copied  so  much,  but 
I  very  often  in  reading,  find  an  essay  or  a  senti- 
ment that  recalls  thee  to  memory,  and  prompts 
the  wish  I  could  read  it  to  thee,  and  see  how  far, 
as  regarded  it,  thy  feelings  and  sentiments  cor- 
responded with  my  own.  I  entirely  believe  the 
best  efforts  of  the  pen  are  often  tasteless  to  us, 
because  the  mind  is  not  in  a  state  to  relish  or  ap- 
preciate them,  and  hence  sometimes  arises  the 
suggestion  whether  if  we  were  careful  as  we  ought 
to  heed  the  monitions  of  the  safe  Teacher,  a  direc- 
tion might  not  be  found  in  reading,  by  a  secret 
impulse,  which  would  render  it  more  profitable  by 
fixing  our  choice  on  subjects  adapted  to  our  pecu- 
liar need;  but  it  is  merely  idea  with  me  !  What 
dost  thou  think  of  it?  Is  it  going  further  than 
heeding  the  direction,  'In  all  thy  ways  acknow- 
ledge Him  ?  There  is  doubtless  a  liberty  allowed 
in  these  things,  and  an  agreeable  relaxation  may 
be  found  in  scanning  a  page  of  history,  or  giving 
the  attention  to  a  register  of  passing  events ;  but 
when  these  things  weary,  and  the  soul  seeks  re 
newed  strength  from  the  only  satisfying  source,  it 
seems  to  want  its  direction,  lest  the  feeliug3  it 
would  cherish  become  dissipated  by  improper  ap- 
plication. '  The  Lord  will  teach  His  people/  is 
a  promise  we  may  still  confidingly  lay  hold  of,  and 
who  could  wish  to  disturb  the  quiet,  wherein  this 
'  still  small  voice'  is  heard,  if  haply  our  confidence 
is  strong  enough  to  assure  us,  patient,  silent  wait- 
ing might  in  due  time  bring  us  the  privilege." 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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FOURTH  MONTH  25,  1868. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  Paris  Journal  des  JDebats  scouts  the 
apprehension  of  an  approaching  war,  and  particularly 
denies  that  there  is  any  reason  to  apprehend  trouble 
with  Germany,  and  in  proof  of  this  it  says  France  has 
already  refused  to  enter  into  close  alliance  with  Eng- 
land and  Austria  unless  Prussia  is  included. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  de- 
clined to  mediate  between  Denmark  and  Prussia,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Schleswig  Holstein  controversy. 

The  Parliament- of  the  North  German  Confederation 
has  adopted  a  resolution  instructing  Count  Von  Bis- 
marck to  enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  by  treaty  the  absolute 
neutrality  of  private  property  at  sea  during  the  time  of 
war. 

General  Napier,  in  command  of  the  Abyssinian  expe- 
dition, requests  a  heavy  remittance  of  treasure  for  the 
expenses  of  the  army  to  be  sent  to  bim  be'ore  the  rainy 
season  sets  in,  as  he  anticipates  during  that  season  that 
communication  with  the  sea  coast  will  be  frequently  if 
not  wholly  interrupted. 

A  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Ireland  has  excited 
much  sensation  in  that  country.  On  the  18th  there  was 
a  great  procession  in  Dublin,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Prince  being  installed  as  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Patrick.  Several  of  the  leading  Fenians  have  been 
liberated  on  condition  of  leaving  Ireland  under  an  en- 
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gagement  that  they  will  never  return  there.  On  the 
16th  General  Nagle  and  others  left  Cork  for  the  United 
States,  in  the  steamers  City  of  Baltimore  and  Erie. 

The  British  Post-Office  Department  is  about  to  send 
an  agent  to  the  United  States  to  readjust  the  postal 
treaty.  . 

A  great  meeting  of  the  Liberal  party  has  been  held  in 
London.  The  platform  was  occupied  by  many  of  the 
prominent  leaders,  and  Earl  Russel  presided  as  chair- 
man. Resolutions  were  adopted  by  acclamation,  de- 
claring that  the  disendowment  of  religious  sects  in  Ire- 
land is  right  and  imperatively  demanded,  and  that  the 
Tories,  in  keeping  office  alter  the  recent  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons  condemning  their  policy,  violate 
constitutional  usage,  and  that  they  should  give  place  to 
the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  Parliament.  Similar 
meetings  are  being  held  all  over  England. 

A  warrant  has  been  issued  in  London  for  the  arrest 
of  ex-Governor  Eyre,  of  Jamaica,  on  a  charge  of  illegally 
proclaiming  martial  law  during  the  disturbances  in  that 
island.  It  is  believed  that  by  this  means  the  legality  of 
Governor  Eyre's  action  will  be  finally  decided. 

Later  advices  from  Paraguay  show  that  the  recent 
successes  of  the  allies  had  been  much  overstated.  The 
report  of  the  capture  of  Ascension  by  the  Brazilian  fleet 
seems  to  have  been  unfounded.  That  city  was  still  held 
by  the  Paraguayans,  and  they  claim  that  their  gunboats 
obtained  a  decided  success  over  the  Brazilian  iron- 
clads. The  latter  retired  after  the  battle  to  Curuparty. 
Both  sides  are  said  to  have  suffered  severely. 

On  the  20th  the  trial  of  several  persons  charged  with 
causing  the  explosion  by  which  a  part  of  the  Clerken- 
well  prison  was  destroyed,  commenced  in  London.  The 
accused  are  mostly  members  of  the  Fenian  organization. 
Consols,  93}.  U.  S.  5-20's,  71}.  The  Liverpool  cotton 
market  is  active,  uplands,  12}d.;  Orleans,  12%d.  Bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions  nearly  unchanged. 

United  States. — The  Impeachment  Trial. — On  the 
20th  inst.,  the  Managers  for  the  prosecution  and  the 
President's  counsel  respectively  announced  that  each 
side  had  given  in  its  testimony,  and  that  the  case  was  so 
far  closed.  The  President's  counsel  asked  a  delay  of 
two  days  to  enable  them  better  to  commence  the  argu- 
ment on  their  side,  and  the  Court  adjourned  until  the 
22d  inst. 

Congress. — In  consequence  of  the  pending  trial,  no 
business  of  importance  has  been  transacted  in  either 
House. 

The  South. — In  South  Carolina  it  seems  certain  that 
the  new  constitution  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  voters.  The  official  returns,  so  far  as  re- 
ceived up  to  the  20th  inst.,  show  34,000  for  and  11,000 
against  the  constitution.  The  Republican  candidates 
have  also  been  mostly  elected.  The  results  of  the  elec- 
tions in  Louisiana  and  Georgia  were  yet  doubtful.  In 
the  former  State  partial  returns  from  a  few  districts  give 
15,636  votes  for  the  constitution,  and  5747  against  the 
same.  In  Alabama  heavy  rains  have  interfered  with 
agricultural  operations.  General  Meade  has  published 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  members  elected  to  the  Georgia 
Legislature  will  be  required  to  take  the  test  oath.  The 
Virginia  Convention  has  fixed  upon  the  2d  of  Sixth 
month  next  for  submitting  the  Reconstruction  Consti- 
tution to  the  people  of  Virginia.  The  Legislature  to  be 
elected  is  to  meet  on  the  24th  of  that  month.  The 
Arkansas  Legislature  has  unanimously  adopted  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  241.  The  number 
of  prisoners  received  in  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison 
during  the  last  year  was  18,575,  being  1073  less  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  funded  debt  of  the  city  in 
creased  $1,0.",5,937  during  the  year  1867,  and  amounted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  to  $36,677,530. 
The  total  number  of  buildings  in  the  city  is  Stated  to  be 
108,182,  and  the  total  valuation  of  real  estate  is  re 
ported  at  $445,503,317. 

Miscellaneous. — Another  terrible  disaster  occurred  on 
the  loth  inst.,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  sixteen  miles  west 
of  Port  Jervis.  The  cars  were  thrown,  by  the  breaking 
of  a  rail,  down  an  embankment  about  twenty  feet. 
Twenty-four  of  the  passengers  were  killed,  and  a  much 
larger  number  seriously  iujured. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  passed  a  bill  which  pro- 
hibits persons  with  any  admixture  of  negro  blood  from 
voting  in  that  State. 

The  appearance  of  a  newspaper  in  Alaska  has  already 
been  announced.  It  is  called  the  Alaska  J/erald,  and  is 
printed  in  English  and  Russian. 

On  the  ICtb  inst.  the  rails  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail 
road  were  placed  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  route  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains.    The  elevation  is  8242  feet. 

The  Markets,  See. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  20th  inst.    New  York.  —  American  gold,  139 


U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  112};  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  109;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  102.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.25 
a  $10;  shipping  Ohio,  $10.45  a  $10.50  ;  St.  Louis,  extra, 
$12.30  a  $14.25 ;  finer  brands,  $14.50  a  $16.25.  No.  1, 
spring  wheat,  $2.63;  No.  2,  $2.43.  Oats,  85  a  86  cts. 
Western  corn,  $1.16  a  $1.20.  Middling  uplands  cotton, 
31  a  3 1 J  cts.;  Orleans,  3l£  a  32  cts.  Philadelphia. — 
Superfine  flour,  $8.50  a  $9;  extra,  $9.50  a  $11.75; 
family  and  fancy  brands,  $12.50  a  $15.  Prime  red 
wheat,  $3  a  $3.05;  white,  $3.10.  Rye,  $1.95  a  $2. 
Yellow  corn,  $1.23  a  $1.24.  Oats,  85  a  92  cts.  Clover- 
seed,  $5  a  $6.  Timothy,  $2.25  a  $2.50.  Flaxseed, 
$2.90.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  cattle  at  the  Avenue 
Drove-yard,  reached  about  1200  head.  Extra  sold  at 
10J  a  ll£  cts.;  fair  to  good,  9  a  10  cts.,  and  common,  6 
a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Of  sheep  8000  sold  at  6  a  1\  cts. 
for  clipped,  and  1\  a  8£  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  wool  sheep. 
Hogs  sold  at  $13.50  a  $15  per  100  lbs.  net. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  S.  S.  Gregory,  O.,  $1,  to  No.  8,  vol.  42. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher  of  the 
Boys'  School  under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  of  the 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Town  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 

Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Garden  St. 

David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 

William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 


WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 
In  consequence  of  the  sudden  decease  of  oor  1 
valued  Friend,  Dubre  Knight,  who  has  for  many  ye 
acceptably  filled  the  station  of  Superintendent  of  \Ki 
town  Boarding  School;  and  the  desire  of  the  Matro 
be  released  at  the  end  of  the  present  session,  Friend 
wanted  for  the  stations  of  Superintendent  and  Mati 
Those  who  may  feel  themselves  religiously  drav 
engage  in  these  services  are  requested  to  make 
application  to  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz: 

Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St.,  ] 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Hannah  A.  Warner,  do. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.,  Phi 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila 
Samuel  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Phil 
Philada.,  2d  month,  1868. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FKANKFOBD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPI 

Physician  and  Superintendent, — Joshua  H.Worth 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  Sti 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Boai 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence 
on  Second-day  the  4th  of  Fifth  month.  Parents  and 
others  who  may  wish  to  enter  pupils,  will  please  make 
immediate  application  to  the  Treasurer,  Charles  J. 
Allen,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  go 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  at  the 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad, 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  by  giving  their 
names  to  the  Ticket-agent  there,  who  is  furnished  with 
a  list  of  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.  In  such  case  the 
passage,  including  the  stage  fare  from  the  Railroad 
Station,  will  be  charged  at  the  School,  to  be  paid  for 
with  the  other  incidental  charges  at  the  close  of  the 
term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station 
on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  4th  and  5th  of  Fifth 
month,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadelphia  at  7.15 
and  11  a.  m.,  and  2.30  p.  m. 

Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  and 
Market  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  left  at 
the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of  Hibberd 
Alexander,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirty-first  and 
Market  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  to  be  paid  to 
him.  Those  who  prefer  can  have  their  baggage  sent 
for  to  any  place  in  the  built-up  part  of  the  City,  by  send- 
ing word  on  the  day  previous  (through  the  post-office 
or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander,  No.  5  North  Eighteenth 
St.  His  charge  in  such  case  for  taking  baggage  to 
Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  will  be  25  cents  per 
trunk.  For  the  same  charge  he  will  also  collect  bag- 
gage from  the  other  railroad  depots,  if  the  checks  are 
left  at  his  office  No.  5  North  Eighteenth  street.  Bag- 
gage put  under  his  care,  if  properly  marked,  will  not 
require  any  attention  from  the  owners,  either  at  the 
West  Philadelphia  depot,  or  at  the  Street  Road  Station, 
but  will  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  School.  It  may  not 
always  go  on  the  same  train  as  the  owner,  but  it  will  go 
on  the  same  day,  provided  the  notice  to  H.  Alexander 
reaches  him  in  time. 

During  the  Session,  passengers  for  the  School  will  be 
met  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
first  train  from  the  City,  every  day  except  First-days; 
and  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Friends'  Book 
Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  will  be  forwarded  every 
Sixth-day  at  12  o'clock. 

Fourth  mo.  20th,  1868. 


NOTICE. 

A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  super- 
intend and  manage  the  farm  and  family  under  the  care 
of  the  Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  and  Im- 
provement of  the  Indian  natives  at  Tunessassa,  Catta- 
raugus Co.,  New  York.  Friends  who  may  feel  their 
minds  drawn  to  the  service,  will  please  apply  to 

John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Baily,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa. 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  Phila. 


Died,  on  the  2d  instant,  at  her  residence  in  \ 
Chester,  Pa.,  Hannah  Gibbons,  in  the  98th  year  of 
age,  a  beloved  minister,  and  a  member  of  West  Che 
Particular  and  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frie|  pji 
This  dear  Friend,  having  in  early  life,  through  "sub: 
sion  to  the  manifestations  of  Divine  Grace,  been  n 
willing  to  take  up  the  daily  cross  and  walk  in  the 
row  way  of  self-denial,  learned  to  count  all  things: 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Ji 
her  Lord,  and  that  she  might  be  found  faithfully  perfc  w 
ing  the  service  which  He  assigned  her.    Abiding  in 
mility  and  in  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  she  gre\j 
grace  from  stature  to  stature,  until  she  came  to 
mother  in  Israel,  a  pillar  in  the  Lord's  house,  that  s 
go  no  more  out.    As  a  loving  and  anxious  parent, 
strove,  by  both  precept  and  example,  to  imbue 
minds  of  her  children  with  a  practical  love  of  the 
and  undefiled  religion  she  had  herself  embraced 
proved,  and  had  publicly  stood  forth  to  advocate 
commend  to  others.   Being  remarkably  clothed  witli 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  she  evinced 
grace  of  christian  charity  in  her  intercourse  with  otl 
by  her  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  all.    She  was  deeply  concerned  for  the 
servation  of  our  religious  Society  in  the  faith  ol 
gospel  as  promulgated  by  its  early  members,  and  t( 
close  of  her  long  life  ceased  not  to  maintain  a  fei 
exercise  for  its  stability  and  well-being.  Her  last  il 
was  of  little  more  than  a  week's  duration,  and  at  t 
was  attended  with  much  bodily  suffering.  She  was  1 
ever,  sensible  to  the  last,  her  mind,  except  at  inte 
very  composed  and  active.  On  one  occasion  shereme 
to  a  friend,  "  I  desire  to  be  preserved  from  a  murmt 
spirit,  and  enabled  to  adopt  the  language,  '  Thoug 
slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.'  "    At  another  timt 
hoped  her  iniquities  and  short-comings  would  be 
given,  and  remembered  no  more  ;  she  had  nothii 
trust  to  but  Divine  mercy.    Her  articulation  beco 
affected,  it  was  difficult  to  understand  all  that  she 
but  texts  of  scripture  were  often  repeated,  and  sh< 
frequently  engaged  in  supplication.    At  one  time, 
Lord !  my  only  Helper,  keep  and  preserve  my  s 
pray  thee,  lest  after  all  I  have  known  of  thee,  I  sir 
many  have  slidden  from  the  path  of  thy  holy  com 
ments."  When  suffering  much  she  said  something 
being  released,  and  "  Why  do  I  linger."    On  its 
remarked  that  when  the  summons  did  come  it  wou 
joyful  to  her,  she  replied,  "  I  think  I  may  say  with 
Wm.  Jackson,  I  have  a  hope  that  when  I  am  done 
the  things  of  time  I  shall  be  admitted  into  the  aesi 
of  the  just  of  all  generations."    Her  end  was  caln 
peaceful,  and  we  doubt  not,  her  purified  spirit,  tbr 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  was  permitted  t( 
the  company  of  saints  and  angels  and  spirits  of  jus' 
made  perfect  that  surround  the  throne.    "  Whose 
follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation, 
Christ  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever." 

 ,  on  Fifth-day  morning,  the  9th  of  Fourth  ni 

1868,  Joseph  Borton,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  i 
member  of  Rancocas  Particular  and  Burlington  Mc 
Meeting,  New  Jersey. 
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JVinevch  and  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

(Continued  from  page  275.) 

•ther  explorations  revealed  new  wonders 
-st  discoveries  had  been  made  at  Nimroud, 

miles  below  Mosul,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
gris,  but  they  were  now  made  at  Khorsabad, 
ijik  and  Nebbi-Yunus  (the  Tomb  of  Jonah, 
ed),  more  nearly  opposite  Mosul.  The  huge 
ures,  transported  down  the  Tigris  on  rafts 
;dad,  and  thence  by  vessels  to  England,  ex- 
he  astonishment  and  curiosity  of  the  learned 
To  what  age  did  they  belong?  Who 

or  inhabited  the  palaces  they  adorned  ? 
was  the  meaning  of  the  strange  inscriptions 
fere  evidently  intended  to  explain  the  scenes 
ured  on  the  marble  slabs.  Could  these 
;e  cuneiform  characters  be  deciphered? 
light  would  they  throw  on  the  history  of 
d  Assyrian  empire,  so  long  buried  in  hope- 
)livion  ?  Would  the  new  discoveries  accord 
scripture  chronology  and  history  ?  What 
7  a  people  and  what  kind  of  a  civilization 
e  long-buried  remains  of  ancient  art  and  the 
which  they  commemorated  indicate  ?  Such 
iome  of  the  questions  that  were  now  eagerly 
and  which  pressed  for  a  solution. 
ie  of  them  have  been  at  least  partially  an- 
1.  But  future  research,  pushing  still  further 
ploration  of  the  mine  already  opened,  may 
reatly  to  our  resources  of  historic  informa- 
nd  enable  us  to  trace  more  minutely  that 

of  imperial  conquest  and  dominion  by 
Assyria  rose  for  a  time  to  the  position  of 
ling  power  of  the  world.  Even  now  we  can 
some  important  gaps  in  her  history,  and 
he  causes  of  her  sudden,  strange  and  lasting 
iion.  b  & 

ntiquity  Assyria  ranks  second  only  to  Egypt, 
ie  history  makes  this  claim  in  her  behalf, 
is  confirmed  by  the  Nineveh  monuments 
tablished  by  the  sacred  record.  Cush,  one 
sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  8,  9),  "begat  Nim- 
ie  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth, 
s  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  ;  where- 
is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter 
the  Lord.  And  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
vas  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and 
|  in  the  laud  of  Shinar.  Out  of  that  land 
•ent  forth  (to)  Asshur  (Assyria)  and  build- 
aeveh."  The  name  of  Nimrod,  equivalent 
e  extremely  impious  rebel,"  indicates  plainly 
i  the  lawless  violence  with  which  he  carried 
i  ambitious  designs. 


For  fifteen  hundred  years  scripture  makes  no 
further  mention  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom.  We 
are  left  at  liberty  to  identify,  if  we  please,  the 
Nimrod  of  the  Bible  with  the  Ninus  of  classical 
antiquity — the  reputed  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  The  date  assigned  to  the  commencement 
of  his  career  varies  from  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  to  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  years  before  Christ.  From  his 
own  name  we  may  plausibly  derive  that  of  his 
capital,  Nineveh.  The  Roman  historian,  Justin, 
describes  him  in  language  that  would  be  equally 
appropriate  if  applied  to  Nimrod.  "  First  of  all," 
he  says,  "  Ninus,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  changed 
the  hereditary  custom  of  these  nations  by  his  lust 
of  empire."  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  Ninus  is  the  real  name  of  a  monarch.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  he  and  his  queen  Semi- 
ramis  simply  embody  the  myths  of  early  Assyrian 
greatness.  Of  the  early  kings  we  have  no  historic 
knowledge.  For  hundreds  of  years,  perhaps,  they 
ruled  over  only  a  limited  domain.  At  length 
Babylon  was  separated  from  Assyria,  and  shortly 
after  this,  four  successive  kings,  whose  names 
have  been  recently  discovered,  ruled  at  Kaleh 
Shergat.  They  are  known,  however,  only  by  the 
legends  on  bricks  and  vases  that  have  been  exca- 
vated from  the  mounds,  aud  their  succession  must 
have  closed  previous  to  1200  b.  c.  Six  successive 
monarchs  are  supposed  to  occupy  the  next  period 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years — the  crown  de- 
scending from  father  to  son.  The  fifth  of  these, 
Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  or  the  Tiger  lord  of  Assyria, 
recorded  on  a  cylinder  the  annals  of  his  first  five 
years,  concluding  his  account  by  a  glorification  of 
his  ancestors,  whom  he  traced  back  to  the  fourth 
degree. 

The  successor  of  these,  Asshur-adam-akhi,  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  David.  One  of  his  suc- 
cessors, the  warlike  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks, 
was  a  great  conqueror.  He  styles  himself  "  the 
conqueror  from  the  upper  passage  of  the  Tigris  to 
Lebanon  and  the  Great  Sea,  who  has  reduced 
under  his  authorities  all  countries  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof."  The 
North-west  Palace  at  Nimroud,  one  of  those  ex- 
plored by  Layard,  and,  next  to  that  of  Sennacherib 
at  Koyunjik,  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of 
the  Assyrian  edifices,  was  erected  by  him,  and 
from  this  building  has  been  derived  the  largest 
portion  of  the  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  an  immense  structure,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  long  and  three  hundred  broad,  and  stood 
so  as  to  overlook  the  Tigris.  A  single  central 
hall  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by 
ninety  wide,  around  which  were  grouped  chambers 
ceiled  with  cedar,  probably  from  Lebanon,  while 
the  walls  were  paneled  to  a  certain  height  by  slabs 
of  sculptured  alabaster,  and  the  floors  were  paved 
with  slabs  of  stone,  often  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions. This  structure  vastly  exceeded  in  its  di- 
mensions the  famous  temple  of  Solomon. 

The  next  monarch  was  Shalmaneser.  He  reign- 
ed thirty-one  years,  and  extended  his  conquests 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  borders  of 
the  Southern  ocean,  and  throughout  Syria  to  the 
borders  of  Palestine.    He  was  engaged  in  conflict 


with  Beu-Hadad  of  Damascus,  and  with  his  suc- 
cessor, Hazael ;  and  on  a  black  obelisk  belonging 
to  his  reign,  which  has  recently  been  discovered, 
is  recorded  the  fact  that  Yahua  (Jehu),  the  son  of 
Khumri  (Omri),  brought  him  tribute  of  silver  and 
gold.  His  reign  closed  about  850  or  860  b.  c, 
and  the  great  central  palace  of  Calah  (Nimroud), 
which  has  furnished  some  of  the  most  interesting 
specimens  of  Assyrian  art,  is  a  monument  of  his 
reign. 

Two  or  three  kings  intervened  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Iva-lush,  whom  some  would  identify  with 
the  Pul  of  scripture.  The  records  of  his  time  are 
scanty,  but  among  them  is  a  pavement  slab  from 
the  upper  chambers  at  Nimroud,  which  mentions 
his  receiving  tribute  from  the  Medes,  from  Sa- 
maria, Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  Idumea  and  Pales- 
tine on  the  Western  sea,  thus  according  with  the 
statement  in  2  Kings,  that  Pul  received  from 
Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  one  thousand  talents  as 
tribute.  Another  inscription  of  his  reign,  giving 
Semiramis  as  the  name  of  his  wife,  goes  to  con- 
firm the  correctness  of  Herodotus  in  bis  mention 
of  the  queen.  His  empire,  we  learn  from  similar 
records,  extended  also  over  Babylon,  perhaps  in 
right  of  his  queen,  Semiramis,  who  may  have  been 
a  Babylonian  princess. 

But  his  long  reign  closed  in  disaster.  We  have 
no  record  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
internal  discontents  prepared  the  way  for  the 
satrap  of  Babylon  to  assume  an  independent  posi- 
tion, and  for  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  to  usurp  the 
Assyrian  crown — an  event  which  marks  what  is 
known  as  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  747  B.  c.  His 
reign  of  seventeen  years  was  one  of  war  and  con- 
quest. He  invaded  Babylon.  He  defeated  Rezin, 
king  of  Damascus,  and  exacted  tribute  from  the 
king  of  Samaria  (called  Menahem),  from  Hiram 
of  Tyre,  and  the  queen  of  the  Idumeans.  Twice 
he  seems  to  have  invaded  Samaria,  the  second 
time  at  the  request  of  Ahaz,  father  of  Hezekiah. 
Judgb.  thus  became  tributary  to  Assyria,  for  this 
was  the  price  of  the  powerful  alliance.  The  result 
was  the  defeat  of  Pekah  of  Samaria,  as  well  as  his 
ally  llezin,  and  the  first  captivity  of  Israel,  about 
740  b.  c. 

To  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  succeeded  Shalmaneser, 
who  reigned  but  nine  years,  and  who  invaded  Sa- 
maria, then  under  Hosea,  who  had  murdered 
Pekah,  usurped  the  kingdom,  and  called,  though 
in  vain,  on  Egypt  for  aid.  His  successor,  Sargon 
(721  b.  a),  completed  the  siege,  and  effected  the 
capture  of  Samaria,  carrying  into  captivity,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  twenty-seven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  families.  Although  pro- 
bably an  Usurper,  he  maintained  his  position,  and 
it  is  possible  that  he  placed  Merodach-Baladan  on 
the  throne  of  Babylon.  He  exacted  tribute  from 
the  king  of  Egypt,  and  subsequently  invaded 
Upper  Syria,  Cappadocia  and  Armenia.  He  sub- 
dued Media,  peopling  it  in  part  with  Israelite 
captives,  invaded  Southern  Syria,  took  Tyre,  drove 
Merodach-Baladan,  who  had  perhaps  revolted,  into 
banishment,  and  p'-  Hably  made  an  expedition  to 
Cyprus.  He  reu^.-d  his  capital  from  Calah 
farther  to  the  north,  repaired  the  walls  of  Nineveh, 
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and  built  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city  the 
magnificent  palace  of  Khorsabad,  explored  by  M. 
Botta,  which  has  supplied  France  with  the  valu- 
able monuments  now  deposited  in  the  Louvre. 

The  successor  of  Sargon  was  Sennacherib,  whose 
accession  dates  702  b.  c,  and  whose  reigu  ex- 
tended down  to  about  680  B.  c.  He  restored 
Nineveh,  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  called  it 
"  his  royal  city,  and  made  it  his  place  of  residence. 
He  is  said  to  have  employed  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men,  mostly  captives,  in  effecting 
his  repairs  and  enlargements.  In  two  years 
Nineveh  was  made  "  as  splendid  as  the  sun  two 
palaces  were  repaired ;  the  Tigris  was  confined  to 
its  channel  by  a  brick  embankment;  the  ancient 
aqueducts  wew  res<»ored  to  their  original  use  ;  and 
at  length  a  new  palace,  that  of  Koyunjik,  exca- 
vated by  Layard,  was  erected.  It  eclipsed  all  its 
predecessors :  forty  thousand  square  yards  of  its 
area  have  already  been  excavated,  and  thus  more 
than  eight  acres  of  ground  must  have  been  covered 
by  the  immense  structure. 

Meanwhile  Merodach-Baladan  had  regained  the 
Babylonian  throne.  Sennacherib  defeated  him 
in  battle,  forced  him  to  flee  and  conceal  himself, 
destroyed  seventy-nine  Chaldean  cities  and  more 
than  eight  hundred  villages,  and  returning  to  As- 
syria with  enormous  booty,  left  Belibus  as  his 
viceroy  at  Babylon.  Two  hundred  thousand  cap- 
tives followed  his  victorious  train.  He  invaded 
Media,  exacting  tribute  from  tribes  hitherto  un- 
known, forced  the  king  of  Sidon  to  flee  to  Cyprus, 
and  gave  his  throne  to  another;  exacted  tribute 
from  the  Phenician  cities  and  the  kings  of  Edom 
and  Ashdod ;  defeated  the  king  of  Egypt,  invaded 
Judea,  took  forty-six  fenced  cities,  and  carried  off 
captive  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  subjects  of 
King  Hezekiah.  Laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  he 
forced  the  king  to  submit  and  pay  a  heavy  tribute 
of  silver  and  gold. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

Letters  of  Valued  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  268.) 

Twelfth  month  24th,  1852.  « I  feel  tenderly 
for  thee,  and  crave  thy  right  direction  and  preser- 
vation. The  language  seemed  to  present  this 
morning  with  a  degree  of  sweetness,  '  The  secret 
of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him.'  *  *  * 
We  have  always  believed  that  a  quiet  and  peace- 
ful feeling  was  the  answer  of  acceptance  for  any 
act  of  dedication.  *  *  *  *  The  '  accuser  of 
the  brethren'  is  very  busy  in  endeavoring  it*'  de- 
stroy our  hopes  and  to  rob  us  of  our  faith  and 
patience ;  may  we  be  favoured  to  know  that  happy 
deliverance  from  his  power  spoken  of  in  Rev. 
xii.  10,  11,  where  it  is  said,  '  the  accuser  of  the 
brethren  was  cast  out,  which  accused  them  before 
our  God  day  and  night :  And  they  overcame  him 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  word  of  their 
testimony;  and  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto 
death.'  I  feel  these  to  be  very  solemn  things  to 
write  about,  but  having  at  times  tasted  in  some 
degree  the  sweetness  of  faith  in  them,  I  desire  to 
press  after  and  desire  thee  to  do  the  same.  The 
deep  and  abiding  sense  of  our  own  helplessness 
and  un worthiness  is  very  profitable  if  we  do  but 
take  care  therewith  to  associate  entire  confidence 
in  our  victorious  Captain,  what  He  has  done  for 
us  without  us,  and  what  he  will  no  for  us  within 
us,  if  we  endeavor  to  recline  as  the  disciples  did, 
upon  His  bosom.  Let  us  accept  the  advice  given 
twice  in  the  same  chapter  of  John  i.  27,  '  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.' 
He  would  not  have  us  to  be  unduly  cast  down  by 
'  the  many  afflictions  of  the  righteous'  because  we 
are  assured  '  He  delivers  out  of  them  all.'  *  *  * 


As  faith  and  patience  are  maintained,  '  the  Com- 
forter' will,  I  believe,  dispel  all  doubts  and 
fears." 

****<<  ]y[ay  return  of  peace  be  ac- 
companied with  renewed  encouragement  to  be 
devoted  unreservedly  to  the  best  of  Masters.  To 
'  know  how  to  abound'  as  well  as  1  how  to  suffer 
want,'  I  have  often  thought  must  be  amongst  the 
highest  of  christian  attainments.  To  suffer  with 
patient  submission  and  let  it  '  have  its  perfect 
work' in  '  strengthening,  stablishing,  and  settling' 
us,  and  to  '  abound'  with  trembling  and  humility, 
lest  the  enemy  should  insinuate  some  of  his  flat- 
tering delusions,  and  tempt  us  to  think  now  all  is 
safe,  we  shall  never  be  moved,  &e.j  but  blessed 
is  he  that  endureth  temptation  such  as  these  and 
many,  many  others,  for  when  he  is  tried  he  shall 
receive  the  crown  of  life.'  c  The  things  concern- 
ing me  have  an  end,'  said  the  dear  Master,  and 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  '  the  rod  of  the  wicked 
shall  always  rest  upon  the  lot  of  the  righteous;' 
but  that  he  shall  in  due  time  know  his  enemies 
to  be  subdued  under  him,  and  the  crown  of  vic- 
tory—  the  mark  of  holiness,  placed  upon  his 
head." 

1st  month,  1853.  *  *  *  «  Let  the  hills  there- 
fore be  brought  down  and  the  valleys  exalted  : 
endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to  receive  all  dispen- 
sations alike,  and  to  '  rejoice  evermore  and  in  all 
things  give  thanks,'  remembering  the  crown  is  at 
the  end  of  the  race,  and  its  glory  will  be  enhanced, 
probably,  in  some  proportion  to  the  cost.  That, 
I  trust,  there  is  hardly  occasion  for  reviving  what 
seemed  to  arise  '  Lift  up  the  weak  hands  and  con- 
firm the  feeble  knees,'  and  especially  the  latter 
part  of  the  passage,  '  say  to  them  that  are  of  a 
fearful  heart,  be  strong,'  &c.  As  there  is  a  time 
for  all  things,  a  time  to  sow  and  a  time  to  reap- 
so  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  time  to  ask  and  a  time  to 
receive,  a  time  of  probation  and  a  time  of  confir 
mation." 

2d  month  28th,  1853.  " 1  do  think  it  may  be 
allowable  sometimes  for  the  poor  sorrowing  disci 
pies  to  talk  together  by  the  way  (as  did  the  two 
on  their  way  to  Emmaus)  under  those  feelings  of 
sadness  and  disappointment  that  must  have  at- 
tended many  during  the  trials  of  the  present  day, 
and  I  am  sure  I  would  rather  be  found  in  com- 
pany with  such,  than  with  those  who  are  taking 
their  ease,  and  are  unconcerned  about  these  things. 
We  feel  disappointed  because  we  hoped  better 
things  from  the  worthy  profession  of  our  educa 
tion,  and  one  that  we  had  tested  and  tried,  and 
loved  and  admired.  But  if  we  have  been  too  un 
guarded,  and  during  our  repose  have  suffered  the 
enemy  to  enter  and  sow  his  tares,  we  must  be 
willing  now  to  abide  the  consequences  until  the 
sifting  time  may  be  over,  and  oh  !  that  we  may  be 
found  amongst  the  solid  wheat,  in  the  end — of 
which  we  are  assured  not  one  grain  shall  be  lost." 

8th  month,  1853.    "  It  has  been  a  strength  to 

me  in  the  prospect  of  going  with  ,  to  find  so 

many  appearing  to  unite  with  it.  When  the 
thought  first  glanced  through  the  mind  it  was,  as 
it  were,  a  dark  cloud  ;  but  I  found  by  watching  it, 
the  darkness  passed  away,  and  ended  in  a  pleasant 
little  shower  of  humble  and  peaceful  resignation; 
but  I  thought  as  '  he  who  believeth  maketh  not 
baste,'  I  might  safely  leave  it  with  Him  who,  I 
have  no  doubt  often  brings  his  followers  to  this 
point,  as  a  trial  of  their  allegiance.  *  *  * 
When  it  first  presented,  it  felt  as  a  little  offering 
that  was  more  needful  for  myself  than  it  was  for 

dear  ,  or  those  to  whom  she  may  be  sent ; 

and  I  only  crave  that  I  may  be  preserved  from 
doing  any  harm  to  the  cause,  and  be  enabled  to 
hand  the  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
disciple." 


Our  Navy. 

FACTS  AND  QUERIES  ABOUT  IT. 

I  find,  from  the  "U.  S.  Navy  Register  forl86^ 
that  there  are  six  squadrons  on  foreign  servi 
comprising  51  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  4 
guns;  and  in  special  service,  7  vessels,  with 
guns.    Thirty- three  iron-clads  are  laid  up  atv;, 
ous  naval  stations  at  home ;  and  at  the  Na 
Acad  emy,  Annapolis,  are  stationed  9  vessels, 
included  in  the  above  lists.  From  the  Presidet 
last  annual  message,  moreover,  it  appears  t  ,  i 
"the  available  resources  of  the  navy  for  the  )| 
year  were  $38,465,754,  and  the  estimates  for  L 
ensuing  year  are  $47,317,183. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  put  a  few  questions  j 
this  subject,  and  ask  answers  from  those  in  U 
public  service  who  ought  to  know  : — 

1.  What  excuse  can  there  be  for  so  vast  an  K 
pense?    Here  we  find,  for  two  years,  an  aver  ^ 
expenditure  of  about  forty-two  millions  a  yijj- 
while  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world;  ml> 
than  three  times  as  much  as  the  entire  anc J ] 
expenses  of  our  government  for  all  purposes  sid 
forty  years  ago,  under  the  administration  of  J  i 
Quincy  Adams. 

2.  What  need  of  such  expenses  ?  We  havip 
occasion  for  a  single  war-vessel,  either  iron-t 
or  sail,  to  guard  our  own  coast  or  harbors 
must,  of  course,  have  revenue-cutters  to  enfi 
our  revenue-laws;  but  no  fighting  ship,  like 
monitors  or  any  of  our  iron-clads,  is  required 
this  purpose. 

3.  Of  what  use  are  the  "six  squadrons  on  for 
service  ?"    I  would  thank  anybody  to  tell 
They  go  roaming  around  the  world,  at  an  exp* 
of  perhaps  one  or  two  millions  a  month  ;  but  \ 
conceivable  service  do  they  render  to  ourselvt 
the  world  ?    If  any,  just  tell  us  what.  Do 
say,  they  protect  or  promote  our  commerce  ? 
what  way  ?    Specify  instances  in  which  thej 
doing  so,  or  ever  have.    Would  our  comm 
rightly  conducted,  need  or  ask  any  such  fav 
If  it  should,  are  we  bound  to  give  it?  Tk 
penses  of  our  navy,  the  part  spent  for  this  purj 
are  more  than  the  entire  profits  of  our  fot{ 
commerce  thus  protected.    Is  it  right  to  el 
from  the  mass  of  our  people  so  many  million.' <<st 
the  special  benefit  of  a  few  traders  in  distant  fte 
of  the  earth  ?    If  they  desire  insurance,  let  I  m 
pay  for  it  to  insurance  companies.    We  m  it, 
with  equal  propriety,  ask  the  National  Go1  n- 
rnent  to  insure  our  houses  or  stores  againsl?M 
from  fire.    Do  you  say,  these  squadrons  at  id 
are  of  great  service  by  showing  other  countrieM 
naval  power?    Men  of  intelligence  already  ' 
this  well  enough  :  and  it  can  be  of  little  u 
conciliate  or  impress  the  ignorant  masses, 
not  these  roving  holiday-shows  of  our  powe 
resources,  but  our  established  reputation  as  a 
pie,  and  the  impression  we  make  by  our  con 
cial  exchanges  with  the  various  nations  oi 
earth,  that  give  us  respect  and  influence, 
merchants,  left  to  their  own  honesty,  tact, 
fair  dealing,  would  protect  themselves  in  the 
run  quite  as  well  without  these  costly  disph 
our  pride  and  power. 

The  navy,  as  a  guardian  of  our  commer 
distant  waters,  would  seem  a  great  financial 
der.  It  costs  far  more  than  it  comes  to.  A 
tleman  of  intelligence,  himself  a  merchan 
ship-owner,  wrote,  more  than  twenty  years 
an  able  and  elaborate  document,  to  show  of 
little  use  our  navy  then  was  for  any  purpose 
ever.    I  will  quote  a  few  of  his  statements : 

"  The  average  expense  of  each  gun  in  the 
for  one  year,  amounts  to  about  $15,000. 
admitting  the  profit  of  au  American  ship 
$4,000  per  annum, — and  this  rate  of  profit 
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the  ocean  with  ships, — it  would  take  one 
earnings  of  100  ships  to  pay  the  expendi- 
lecessary  to  have  a  sloop  of  war,  and  to  use 
r  one  year,  150  for  a  frigate,  and  nearly  800 
for  a  line-of-battle  ship ;  that  is,  it  would 
e  550  ships,  doing  a  profitable  business,  in 
to  earn  enough  in  a  year  to  build,  repair, 
ail  this  little  fleet.  Thus,  1700  merchant 
even  if  every  one  clears  $4,000  per  annum, 
be  employed  every  year  to  earn  the  annual 
ses  of  our  navy  ! 

ye  have  about  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping 
ed  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  cost  of  this 
ing  is  $60  per  ton.  The  actual  value  of  our 
ntile  marine  is  about  $40  per  ton,  taking 
together,  new  and  old.  This  would  make 
ilue  of  our  shipping  to  be  $40,000,000,  about 
mes  the  annual  cost  of  our  navy.  The  ship- 
■  does  not,  upon  an  average,  one  year  with 
er,  earn  five  per  cent,  beside  the  interest  on 
apital  employed.  *  *  There  are  nations 
snjoying  a  profitable  navigation,  who  have 
single  vessel  of  war." 

o  not  attempt  anything  like  a  full  discussion 
is  subject;  but  such  facts  and  views  as  the 
ling  must,  I  think,  make  it  imperative  on 
longress,  before  voting  any  more  millions  for 
lavy,  to  inquire,  and  let  the  mass  of  our 
e  know,  what  real  need  or  use  there  is  for  it, 
rbat  important  end  it  is  likely  to  secure,  that 
t  not  be  gained  without  it.  Is  not  $42,- 
)00  a  year,  or  even  a  tithe  of  this  sum,  "  pay- 
,oo  dear  for  the  whistle?"  —  Advocate  of 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Way  of  Salvation  in  the  Covenant  of  Life 
sned:  and  some  Stumbling-blocks  removed 
t  of  the  way  of  the  simple-hearted. 

(Concluded  from  page  274.) 

)jection.  But  this  seems  to  lay  difference  on 
s  act,  and  not  wholly  on  the  grace  of  G-od. 
he  grace,  in  itself,  is  equally  powerful  towards 
but  it  is  my  receiving  of  it,  which  maketh  it 
;ual  unto  me ;  which  others  not  receiving,  it 
t  so  to  them. 

aswer.  The  grace,  in  itself,  is  of  its  own  na- 
every  where.  This  is  true.  And  that  it  hath 
r  in  it  everywhere,  and  that  this  pow^r  is 

and  above  sin ;  this  is  true  afeo.  But  yet 
:  is  a  greater  or  lesser  proportion  of  it  given, 
ding  to  the  pleasure  and  good  will  of  the 
r;  and  according  to  the  measure  of  it  (which 
iely  given)  and  the  soul's  growth  therein,  so 
e  power  of  it  manifested  in  the  heart.  Now 
lifference  in  every  man  is  by  the  grace.  Not 
mself;  for  he  can  do  nothing  that  is  good,  as 
mself ;  but  only  by  the  grace ;  which  is  alone 
to  work  that  which  is  good  in  him,  and  to 
i  him  to  work  in  it.  Yet  thus  it  is;  as  the 
!  reacheth  to  him,  draweth  him,  quickening 
:ausing  him,  in  the  virtue,  life,  and  obedience 
le  grace,  to  answer  the  grace  ;  so  doth  the 

thereof  go  on  in  him.  And  there  is  matter 
ndemnation  to  him,  who  doth  not  answer  the 
:;  and  there  is  matter  of  justification  and 
e  to  him,  who  doth  answer  the  grace.  Yet 
whole  ability  arising  not  from  himself,  but 

the  grace;  the  acknowledgment  of  what  is 
ted  thereby,  doth  of  right  and  due  belong  to 
;race.  And  therefore  they  who  are  justified, 
;ified,  and  crowned  by  the  grace,  do  of  right 
due  cast  their  crowns  at  the  feet  of  the  Lamb, 
e  throne  of  grace ;  giving  honor  and  glory  to 

who  is  worthy,  and  to  his  grace  which  hath 
ght  all  in  them.  Now  if  any  man  would 
1  this  thing  groundedly  and  certainly,  let  him 
un  into  disputes  of  the  mind  and  brain,  but 


come  to  heart  experience.  Hast  thou  ever  found 
the  work  of  God's  grace  in  thy  heart  ?  Hast  thou 
found  thy  heart,  at  any  time,  believe  and  obey,  in 
and  through  the  strength  of  the  grace  ?  Hast 
thou  found  thy  heart  at  another  time  negligent  of, 
or  rebellious  against,  the  grace  ?  When  thou  wert 
rebellious,  wert  not  thou  condemned,  and  that 
justly  too?  When  thou  didst  believe  and  obey, 
to  whom  did  the  honor  thereof  belong  ?  To  thee, 
or  to  the  grace  ?  Canst  thou  answer  this?  Why, 
as  it  is  in  thyself,  between  thee  when  obeying  and 
disobeying  ;  the  same  is  the  state  of  the  case  be- 
tween godly  and  wicked  men.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference between  thee  when  thou  obeyest  the  grace 
and  when  thou  disobeyest  it;  so  is  there  between 
the  unregenerate,  and  the  regenerate.  When 
thou  obeyedst  not,  that  which  called  for  obedience 
condemned  thee;  so  it  dost  them.  When  thou 
obeyedst,  thou  didst  sensibly  feel  the  praise  was 
not  thine,  but  belonged  to  the  grace  which  wrought 
in  thee;  so  is  it  also  in  the  regenerate,  in  whom 
the  Lord  works  by  his  grace,  and  who  work  out 
their  salvation  through  him,  and  make  their  call- 
ing and  election  sure  in  him.  Leave  brain  know- 
ledge, and  come  to  true  sense  (where  the  mysteries 
of  God  are  made  manifest)  and  this  will  soon  be 
easy  and  clear  to  thee.  But  these  things  were 
never  intended  by  God  to  be  found  out  by  man's 
disputing  wisdom  ;  for  God  (who  giveth  the  know- 
ledge) hideth  them  from  that  part  and  giveth 
them  to  the  innocent  simple  birth  of.  his  own 
Spirit. 

Object.  But  when  the  Father  draweth,  can  any 
man  resist  or  hold  off?  Doth  not  the  power  of 
the  Lord  make  any  man  willing  whom  he  exer- 
ciseth  his  power  towards  ?  And  is  it  not  there- 
upon said,  "  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the 
day  of  thy  power  ?" 

Ans.  The  power  of  the  Lord  is  great,  and  hath 
dominion  over  all  evil  spirits  that  can  tempt,  and 
over  all  the  corruptions,  backslidings,  and  with- 
drawings  of  the  heart.  But  the  Father  doth  not 
save  man  by  such  an  absolute  act  of  his  power 
(for  then  there  would  need  no  more  to  be  done, 
but  by  an  immediate  translating  of  a  man  from 
death  to  life ;  which  if  the  Lord  please  to  do, 
nothing  could  come  between  to  hinder;)  but  the 
power  of  the  Lord  works  in  and  according  to  the 
way  he  hath  appointed.  And  in  this  way  the 
devil  hath  liberty  and  power  to  tempt  from,  op- 
pose and  resist  the  work  of  God ;  and  they  that 
hearken  to  him,  and  enter  into  the  temptation 
and  snare  which  he  lays,  let  his  power  in  upon 
them,  and  withdraw  from  the  virtue,  operation 
and  strength,  of  the  power  of  God.  Yet  for  all 
this,  the  Lord  not  only  begins  his  work,  but  also 
carries  it  on  in  the  day  of  his  power;  giving  not 
only  to  will,  but  also  to  do  what  is  right  and  pleas- 
ing in  his  eyes;  but  still  in  and  according  to  his 
own  way  and  covenant.  . 

Object.  And  so  whereas  some  men  say,  if  God 
put  forth  his  power  to  save,  and  the  devil  inter- 
rupt and  stop  his  work ;  then  it  seems  that  the 
devil  is  stronger  than  God.  Is  the  devil  stronger 
than  God,  say  they?  If  he  be  not,  how  can  he 
resist  and  withstand  him  in  the  work  of  his 
power  ? 

Ans.  Nay,  the  devil  is  not  stronger  than  God ; 
though  he  is  very  strong.  But  if  the  heart  let  in 
the  enemy,  grieve  the  Spirit,  beat  back  his  power 
in  the  way  wherein  it  hath  appointed  to  work,  the 
devil  may  be  more  prevalent  with  him  than  the 
power  of  God.  But  in  those  that  believe,  and 
become  obedient  and  subject  to  the  power  of  God, 
his  power  is  far  stronger  in  them  to  defend  and 
carry  on  his  work,  than  the  power  of  the  devil  is 
to  work  against  and  hinder  it.  There  are  objec- 
tions also  relating  to  free-will,  and  falling  from 


Grace,  which  stick  much  in  the  spirits  of  many 
and  they  cannot  get  over  them  ;  but  it  hath  pleased 
the  Lord  to  clear  up  these  things  to  us,  and  to 
satisfy  our  hearts  concerning  them,  so  that  with 
us  there  is  no  difficulty  nor  doubt  about  them. 
As  touching  free-will ;  we  know,  from  God,  that 
man  in  his  fallen  estate  is  spiritually  dead,  and 
hath  no  free-will  to  good  ;  but  his  understanding 
and  will  are  both  darkened  and  captivated  by  the 
enemy.  But  in  Christ  there  is  freedom,  and  in 
his  word  there  is  power  and  life  ;  and  that  reach- 
ing to  the  heart,  loosening  the  bands  of  the  enemy, 
and  begetting  not  only  a  freedom  of  mind  towards 
good,  but  an  inclination,  desires,  and  breathings 
after  it.  Thus  the  Father  draws  ;  and  thus  the 
soul  (feeling  the  drawing)  answers  in  some  mea- 
sure ;  and  the  soul,  thus  coming,  is  welcomed  by 
Christ,  and  accepted  of  the  Father.  But  for  all 
this,  the  enemy  will  tempt  this  soul ;  and  the  soul 
may  hearken  to,  let  in,  and  enter  into  the  tempta- 
tion, and  so  draw  back  from  the  plough  to  which 
it  put  its  hand.  Now  if  any  man  draw  back,  my 
soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him,  saith  the  Lord. 
And  he  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
looketh  back,  is  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
So  concerning  falling  away;  the  Lord  shows  us 
what  it  is  that  is  apt  to  fall,  and  what  cannot  fall. 
Christ  cannot  fall ;  and  that  which  is  gathered 
into  him,  stands  and  abides  in  him  (and  so  par- 
takes of  his  preservation)  cannot  fall.  There  is 
no  breaking  in  upon  the  power,  which  preserves 
in  the  way  that  it  hath  appointed ;  but  there  is  a 
running  and  perishing  out  of  the  way.  Out  of 
the  limits  of  the  covenant,  the  preservation  and 
the  power  of  the  covenant  is  not  witnessed.  But 
in  coming  to  Christ  in  the  drawings  of  the  Father, 
in  the  sense  and  faith  which  He  begets,  and  abid- 
ing with  him  that  drew,  in  the  sense  and  faith 
which  He  daily  and  freshly  begets  anew  (for  He 
reneweth  covenant  and  mercy  daily,  and  keepeth 
covenant  and  mercy  forever)  in  this  is  the  power 
felt,  the  preservation  felt;  in  this  the  Father's 
hand  encompasseth  the  soul,  which  none  can  pluck 
it  out  of.  Now  he  that  feels  and  experiences  these 
things  every  day,  that  sees  and  feels  daily  how  he 
can  fall,  and  how  he  cannot  fall;  how  he  meets 
with  the  preservation,  and  how  he  misses  of  the 
preservation  ;  how  he  abides  in  the  pure  power 
(which  is  the  limits  of  this  holy  covenant)  and 
how  he  wanders  out  of  this  power,  into  the  limits 
of  another  covenant,  spirit,  and  power;  he  knows 
these  things,  how  they  are  indeed  ;  whereas  other 
men  (who  are  not  exercised  in  the  thing)  do  but 
guess  at  them,  striving  to  comprehend  them  in 
that  part  which  God  hath  shut  out  of  them.  Now 
mind  a  parable,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  this. 
Though  the  natural  and  outwardly  visible  sun  be 
risen  ever  so  high  upon  the  earth,  yet  he  that  is 
naturally  blind  cannot  see  it,  nor  partake  of  the 
light  thereof.  So  also,  though  the  spiritual  Sun, 
the  Sun  of  righteousness,  the  Sun  of  the  inward 
world,  be  risen  ever  so  high,  and  appear  brightly 
in  ever  so  many  clouds;  yet  they  that  are  spirit- 
ually blind  cannot  discern  it,  nor  reap  the  benefits 
of  its  light,  nor  partake  of  the  healing  which  is 
under  his  wings.  Isaac  Penington. 

  ■»   

No  o'her  Strength. — Whatever  things  humble 
us,  in  making  us  enter  into  a  feeling  sense  of  our 
own  nothingness,  surely  they  likewise  fortify  us  ; 
siuce  there  is  no  other  strength,  than  that  which 
is  founded  in  that  deep  self-absement  and  humility 
which  may  lead  us  to  dig  deep,  and  build  upon 
the  Rock  of  ages  himself. 

Perfect  love  to  God,  and  perfect  love  in  Him 
to  his  creatures,  is  the  complete  health  of  the 
human  soul. 
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Selected 

HARVEST  HYMN. 
0  Father,  merciful  and  good  ! 

0  Giver  ever  kind, 
Who  feedest  us  with  daily  food 
For  body,  soul,  and  mind  ! 

We  worship  Thee,  we  bless  Thee. 

We  praise  Thee  evermore  ; 
And  heartily  confess  Thee 
The  God  whom  we  adore  I 

How  thick  with  corn  between  the  hills 

The  laughing  valleys  stand  ! 
How  plenteously  thy  mercy  fills 
The  gurners  of  our  land  ! 

And  therefore  will  we  raise  Thee 

Our  bumble  anthem  thus, 
And,  sinful  children,  praise  Thee 
For  all  Thy  love  to  us  I 

As  year  by  year  in  ceaseless  love 

Thy  bounty  never  fails, 
But  still  the  blessing  from  above 
O'erflows  our  hills  and  dales, 
oo,  tru  ly  we  adore  Thee, 

Thou  Giver  of  all  good, 
Aud  offer  now  before  Thee, 
Thy  people's  gratitude. 

—  Tupper. 
Selected. 

THE  BROOKLET. 
Thou  brooklet,  silver-bright  and  clear, 

Forever  past  me  swiftly  flowing, 
Musing,  upon  thy  banks  I  stand, 

Where  com'st  thou  from  and  whither  going? 

"  From  the  deep  dark  rock  my  waters  break ; 
Mid  flowers  and  moss  my  course  I  take; 
And  in  my  mirror  reflected  lies 
The  friendly  image  of  mild  blue  skies. 

With  merry  thoughts  I've  sported  hither; 
They  lead  me  on,  I  know  not  whither; 
But  He  who  called  me  from  my  source, 
Hp,  I  believe,  will  guide  my  course." 

— From  the  German  of  Goethe. 


Selected  fjr  "The  Friend  " 

Thomas  Koyland,  of  Newton,  near  Middlewick 
in  Cheshire,  who  departed  this  life  in  1774,  left 
the  following  remarks  on  the  ministry,  into  which 
service  he  had  been  called  : 

"Although  there  have  sometimes  been  words 
in  my  heart,  and  as  it  were  in  my  mouth,  and  I 
do  not  know  but  they  might  have  been  of  ease  to 
myself,  and  of  service  to  others  had  I  delivered 
them  ;  and  I  have  been  spoken  to  by  some  Friends, 
both  in  a  private  and  a  public  capacity  or  station 
thereon,  but  was  always  forbearing  and  backward 
in  that  way,  and  have  been  afraid  of  too  much 
forwardness  in  some  who  I  have  been  and  still  am 
afraid,  have  not  edified  thereby;  having  always  a 
fear  of  and  dislike  to,  the  noise  of  the  tool,  the 
workings  of  seZ/and  the  creature  in  our  meetings, 
as  it  was  not  to  be  heard  in  the  building  of  the 
Lord's  house  or  temple  of  old;  but  that  ministry 
which  comes  with  a  true  flow  from  the  divine 
Spring,  having  its  wisdom  and  authority  with  it, 
I  still  love,  and  greatly  do  love,  and  the  vessel  it 
flows  through  for  its  sake,  whether  it  be  in  re- 
bukes or  consolation,  as  the  Almighty  is  pleased 
to  give,  and  the  case  may  require.  Whether  it 
be  more  or  less,  it  is  beautiful ;  and  if  rightly  re- 
ceived, it  is  comfortable  and  edifyincj." 

The  Hippopotamus. 

The  following  extract  from  S.  W.  Baker's  new 
book  on  Abyssinia,  describes  the  manner  in  which 
this  huge  quadruped  is  hunted,  and  gives  also  an 
interesting  account  of  its  habits. 

"  After  walking  about  two  miles,  we  noticed  a 
herd  of  hippopotami  in  a  pool  below  a  rapid ;  this 
was  surrounded  by  rocks,  except  upon  one  side 
where  the  rush  of  water  had  thrown  up  a  bank  of 
pebbles  and  sand.  Our  old  Neptune  did  not  con- 
descend to  bestow  the  slightest  attention  when  I 


pointed  out  these  animals ;  they  were  too  wide 
awake;  but  he  immediately  quitted  the  river's 
bed,  and  we  followed  him  quietly  behind  the  fringe 
of  bushes  upon  the  border,  from  which  we  care- 
fully examined  the  water.    About  half  a  mile 
below  this  spot,  as  we  clambered  over  the  inter- 
vening rocks  through  a  gorge  which  formed  a 
powerful  rapid,  I  observed  in  a  small  pool  just 
below  the  rapid,  an  immense  head  of  a  hippopota- 
mus close  to  a  perpendicular  rock  that  formed  a 
wall  to  the  river,  about  six  feet  above  the  surface. 
I  pointed  out  the  hippo  to  Abou  Do,  who  had  not 
seen  it.    At  once  the  gravity  of  the  old  Arab  dis- 
appeared, and  the  energy  of  the  hunter  was  ex- 
hibited as  he  motioned  us  to  remain  while  he  ran 
nimbly  behind  the  thick  screen  of  bushes  for  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  below  the  spot  where 
the  hippo  was  unconsciously  basking,  with  his 
ugly  head  above  the  surface.    Plunging  into  the 
rapid  torrent,  the  veteran  hunter  was  carried  some 
distance  down  the  stream,  but  breasting  the  power- 
ful current,  he  landed  upon  the  rocks  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  retiring  to  some  distance  from  the 
river,  he  quickly  advanced  toward  the  spot  beneath 
which  the  hippopotamus  was  lying.    I  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  scene,  as  I  was  lying  concealed  exactly 
opposite  the  hippo,  which  had  now  disappeared 
beneath  the  water.  Abou  Do  stealthily  approach- 
ed the  edge  of  the  rock  beneath  which  he  had 
expected  to  see  the  head  of  the  animal,  his  long 
sinewy  arm  was  raised,  with  the  harpoon  ready  to 
strike,  as  he  carefully  advanced.    At  length  he 
reached  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  rock ;  the 
hippo  had  vanished,  but  far  from  exhibiting  sur- 
prise, the  old  Arab  remained  standing  on  the  sharp 
ledge,  unchanged  in  attitude.  No  figure  of  bronze 
could  have  been  more  rigid  than  that  of  the  old 
river-king,  as  he  stood  erect  upon  the  rock  with 
the  left  foot  advanced,  and  the  harpoon  poised  in 
his  ready  right  hand  above  his  head,  while  in  the 
left  he  held  the  loose  coils  of  rope  attached  to  the 
ambatch  buoy.    For  about  three  minutes  he  stood 
like  a  statue,  gazing  intently  into  the  clear  and 
deep  water  beneath  his  feet.    I  watched  eagerly 
for  the  reappearance  of  the  hippo ;  the  surface  of 
the  water  was  still  barren,  when  suddenly  the  right 
arm  of  the  statue  descended  like  lightning,  and 
the  harpoon  shot  perpendicularly  into  the  pool 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  In  an  instant  an  open 
pair  of  jaws  appeared,  followed  by  the  ungainly 
head  and  form  of  the  furious  hippopotamus,  that, 
springing  half  out  of  the  water,  lashed  the  river 
into  foam,  and  disdaining  the  concealment  of  the 
deep  pool,  charged  straight  up  the  violent  rapids. 
With  extraordinary  power  he  breasted  the  descend- 
ing stream,  plowed  his  way  against  the  broken 
waves,  sending  them  in  showers  of  spray  upon  all 
sides,  and  upon  gaining  broader  shallows  he  tore 
along  through  the  water  with  the  buoyant  float, 
hopping  behind  him  along  the  surface,  until  he 
landed  from  the  river,  started  at  a  full  gallop  along 
the  dry,  shingly  bed,  and  at  length  disappeared  in 
the  thorny  nabbuk  jungle. 

I  never  could  have  imagined  that  so  unwieldy 
an  animal  could  have  exhibited  such  speed ;  no 
man  would  have  had  a  chance  of  escape,  and  it 
was  fortunate  for  our  old  Neptune  that  he  was 
secure  upon  the  high  ledge  of  rock,  for  if  he  had 
been  in  the  path  of  the  infuriated  beast,  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  Abou  Do.  The  old 
man  plunged  into  the  deep  pool  just  quitted  by 
the  hippo,  and  landed  upon  our  side ;  while  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment  I  waved  my  cap  above 
my  head,  and  gave  him  a  British  clieer  as  he 
reached  the  shore.  His  usually  stern  features  re- 
laxed into  a  grim  smile  of  delight;  this  was  one 
of  those  moments  when  the  gratified  pride  of  the 
hunter  rewards  him  for  any  risks.  I  congratulated 


him  upon  his  dexterity ;  but  much  remained  to  i 
done.  I  proposed  to  cross  the  river  and  to  foil 
upon  the  tracks  of  the  hippopotamus,  as  I  hi 
gined  that  the  buoy  and  rope  would  catch  in  H 
thick  bush;  but  the  old  hunter  gently  laid 
hand  upon  my  arm  and  pointed  up  the  bed  of 
river,  explaining  that  the  hippo  would  certai  i 
return  to  the  water  after  a  short  interval. 

In  a  few  minutes  later,  at  a  distance  of  nes 
half  a  mile,  we  observed  the  hippo  emerge  fr1. 
the  jungle  and  ascend  at  full  trot  to  the  bed  of  i 
river,  making  direct  for  the  first  rocky  pool 
which  we  had  noticed  the  herd  of  hippopotal. 
Accompanied  by  the  old  Howarti  (hippo  huntfi 
we  walked  quickly  toward  the  spot.  He  explair, 
to  me  that  I  must  shoot  the  harpooned  hippo,  I 
wo  should  not  be  able  to  secure  him  in  the  us  I 
method  by  ropes,  as  nearly  all  our  men  were 
sent  from  camp,  disposing  of  the  dead  elephan 

Upon  reaching  the  pool,  which  was  abou 
hundred  and  thirty  yards  in  diameter,  we 
immediately  greeted  by  the  hippo,  which  sno 
and  roared  as  we  approached,  but  quickly  di 
and  the  buoyant  float  ran  along  the  surface,  dir 
ing  his  course  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cor 
a  trimmer  with  a  pike  upon  the  hook.  Sev 
times  he  appeared,  but  as  he  invariably  faced 
I  could  not  obtain  a  favorable  shot ;  I  there! 
sent  the  old  hunter  round  the  pool,  and  he,sw 
ming  the  river,  advanced  to  the  opposite  side 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  hippo,  causing 
to  immediately  turn  toward  him.    This  affor 
me  a  good  chance,  and  I  fired  a  steady  shot 
hind  the  ear,  at  about  seventy  yards,  with  a  sioj 
barreled  rifle.  As  usual  with  hippopotami,  wh 
dead  or  alive,  he  disappeared  beneath  the  wi 
at  the  shot.    The  crack  of  the  ball  and  the 
sence  of  any  splash  from  the  bullet  told  me 
he  was  hit ;  the  ambatch  float  remained  perfe 
stationary  upon  the  surface.    I  watched  it 
some  minutes;  it  never  moved.    Several  hea 
hippopotami  appeared  and  vanished  in  diffe 
directions,  but  the  float  was  still;  it  marked 
spot  where  the  animal  lay  dead  beneath. 

I  shot  another  hippo,  that  I  thought  mus 
likewise  dead  ;  and,  taking  the  time  by  my  wa 
I  retired  to  the  shade  of  a  tree  with  Hessan,  w 
Hadjii  Ali  and  the  old  hunter  returned  to  ci 
for  assistance  in  men  and  knives,  &c. 

In  a  little  *more  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
objects  like  the  backs  of  turtles  appeared  a 
the  surface.  These  were  the  flanks  of  the 
hippos.  A  short  time  afterward  the  men  am 
and  regardless  of  crocodiles  they  swam  tow 
the  bodies.  One  was  towed  directly  to  the  si 
by  the  rope  attached  to  the  harpoon,  the  o 
was  secured  by  a  long  line  and  dragged  to 
bank  of  clean  pebbles. 

I  measured  the  hippopotamus  that  was 
pooned  ;  it  was  fourteen  feet  two  inches  from 
upper  lip  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  the 
was  three  feet  one  inch  from  the  front  of  th 
to  the  edge  of  the  lip  in  a  straight  line, 
harpoon  was  sticking  in  the  nape  of  the  n 
having  penetrated  about  two  and  a  half  im 
beneath  the  hide;  this  is  about  an  inch  and  tb 
quarters  thick  upon  the  back  of  the  neck.  It 
a  magnificent  specimen,  with  the  largest  tus 
have  ever  seen ;  the  skull  is  now  in  my  ha 
England. 

Although  the  hippopotamus  is  generally  hi 
less,  the  solitary  old  bulls  are  sometimes  extrei 
vicious,  especially  when  in  the  water.  I  1 
frequently  known  them  charge  a  boat,  and  I  1 
myself  narrowly  escaped  being  upset  in  a  c;  46 
by  the  attack  of  one  of  these  creatures,  wit  it 
the  slightest  provocation.  The  females  are  fr 
tremely  shy  and  harmless,  and  they  are  most  a  c 
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e  mothers ;  the  only  instances  I  have  known 
female  attacking  a  man  have  been  those  in 
her  calf  had  been  stolen.    To  the  Arabs 
re  extremely  valuable,  yielding,  in  addition 
arge  quantity  of  excellent  flesh,  about  two 
ed  pounds  of  fat,  and  a  hide  that  will  pro- 
about  two  hundred  coorbatches,  or  camel 
.    I  have  never  shot  these  useful  creatures 
ste ;  every  morsel  of  flesh  has  been  stored 
■  by  the  natives  or  for  our  own  use  ;  and 
ever  we  have  had  a  good  supply  of  antelope 
affe  meat,  I  have  avoided  firing  a  shot  at  the 
.    Elephant  flesh  is  exceedingly  strong  and 
•eeable,  partaking  largely  of  the  peculiar 
of  the  animal.    We  had  a  good  supply  of 
from  the  two  hippopotami,  which  delighted 
eople.    The  old  Abou  Do  claimed  the  one 
le  had  harpooned  as  his  own  private  property, 
le  took  the  greatest  pains  in  dividing  the 
longitudinally,  in  strips  of  the  width  of  three 
■8,  which  he  cut  with  great  dexterity, 
ihough  the  hippopotamus  is  amphibious,  he 
•es  a  large  and  constant  supply  of  air  ;  the 
are  of  enormous  size,  and  he  invariably  in- 
them  before  diving.    From  five  to  eight 
tes  is  the  time  that  he  usually  remains  under 
;  he  then  comes  to  the  surface,  and  expends 
r  within  his  lungs  by  blowing;  he  again  re- 
he  lungs  almost  instantly,  and,  if  frightened, 
immediately.    In  places  where  they  have 
ae  extremely  shy  from  being  hunted  or  fired 
ey  seldom  expose  the  head  above  the  surface, 
aerely  protrude  the  nose  to  breathe  through 
ostrils ;  it  is  then  impossible  to  shoot  them. 
•  food  consists  of  aquatic  plants,  and  grasses 
my  descriptions.    Not  only  do  they  visit  the 
in  of  the  river,  but  they  wander  at  night  to 
distances  from  the  water,  if  attracted  by 
pasturage,  and  although  clumsy  and  ungainly 
)pearance,  they  clamber  up  steep  banks  and 
pitous  ravines  with  astonishing  power  and 
In  places  where  they  are  perfectly  undis- 
jd,  they  not  only  enjoy  themselves  in  the  sun- 
}  by  basking  half  asleep  upon  the  surface  of 
vater,  but  they  lie  upon  the  shore  beneath  the 
y  trees  upon  the  river's  bank ;  I  have  seen 
I  when  disturbed  by  our  sudden  arrival  during 
narch,  take  a  leap  from  a  bank  about  twenty 
perpendicular  depth  into  the  water  below, 
a  splash  that  created  waves  in  the  quiet  pool 
iough  a  paddle-steamer  had  passed  by.  The 
>s  attached  no  value  to  the  tusks;  these  are 
nore  valuable  than  elephant  ivory,  and  are 
by  dentists  in  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of 
teeth,  for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted, 
ley  do  not  change  color.    Not  wishing  to  de- 
j  the  remaining  hippopotami  that  were  still 
in  the  pool,  I  left  my  men  and  old  Abou  Do 
ly  engaged  in  arranging  the  meat,  and  walked 
tly  homeward." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

ections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  279.) 

Fifth  mo.  1839.  *  *  *  I  can  readily  believe 
tk  chamber  has  not  been  sombrous  ;  that  thou 
sought  in  it  the  relief  sometimes  experienced 
temporary  separation  from  the  harassing  and 
tting  things  that  encumber  and  disturb  us,  in 
every  day  walk  through  life ;  but  may  we  not 
do  we  not  often  realize  that  'tis  neither  cir- 
stance  nor  situation  that  admits  us  to  that 
5  and  familiar  intimacy  the  awakened  soul 
3times  seeks  for,  as  its  chiefest  joy,  and  most 
;ht  after  treasure.  In  sickness  or  in  health 
same  good  hand  is  about  us  if  we  keep  hum- 
enough,  and  obedient  enough  to  regard  it; 


and  can  in  every  situation,  even  in  those  which 
seem  most  completely  adverse,  impart  the  strength 
it  holds,  for  our  confirmation  or  encouragement. 
But  I  have  often  thought  the  reduction  of  the 
natural  strength  had  a  tendency  to  show  us  our 
weakness,  and  drive  us  closer  to  that  parental  care 
we  so  earnestly  wish  to  obtain.  Sickness  often 
proves  a  cleansing  baptism,  and  I  think  I  am  apt 
to  look  for  an  added  degree  of  childlike  submis- 
siveness  from  those  who  have  been  permitted  to 
pass  through  it. 

"Again  the  gospel  message  has  been  proclaimed 
to  us  from  another  dedicated  servant.  If  I  could 
unpresumingly,  I  would  say,  the  conduct  and 
spirit  of  J.  E.  preached  more  loudly  to  me  than 
any  sermon  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time.  There 
seemed  such  sweetness  and  humility ;  so  much  of 
the  childlike  and  lamblike  nature  influencing  his 
whole  conduct  and  character,  that  I  found  the  ac- 
knowledgment constantly  ready  in  my  heart,  '  'Tis 
good  indeed  to  serve  the  Lord.  To  give  up  the 
whole  heart  to  be  regulated  and  moulded  just  as 
He  pleases ;  and  in  true  nothingness  of  self,  wit- 
ness what  it  is  to  live  by  faith.'  Joseph  Whitall 
accompanied  them  ;  also  Clayton  Wistar.  The 
former  went  to  Millville  where  a  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed Fifth-day  eve.  W.  Scattergood  was  to 
pilot  them  round  the  shore,  as  he  did  those  the 
week  preceding.  J.  Whitall  very  decidedly  ex- 
presses his  disapprobation  of  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments. He  opened  himself  very  fully  as  regarded 
his  present  views  of  the  state  of  society,  and  of 
the  course  of  conduct  he  thought  best  adapted  to 
these  troublous  times.  I  very  much  approved  his 
sentiments,  and  think  him  relative  to  this  not  only 
wise  but  prudent.  He  remarked  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting  as  the  most  favored  one  he  had  ever  at- 
tended, embracing  a  period  of  perhaps  forty  years: 
spoke  of  it  as  a  most  encouraging  fact,  and  ex- 
pressed his  firm  belief,  that  although  it  was  very 
low  times  with  us,  the  period  was  approaching 
wherein  greater  favor  would  be  known,  and  we 
enabled  to  see  more  '  eye  to  eye'  than  we  ever  yet 
had  done." 

"5th  mo.  7th,  1839.  *  *  *  There  are  very 
many  things  to  be  met  with  in  this  probationary 
state  that  trouble  and  depress  the  spirits;  that 
clouds  the  present ;  makes  us  dissatisfied  with  the 
past ;  and  throws  over  the  unanalyzed  future,  dim- 
ness and  obscurity,  and  much  discouragement; 
and,  while  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh 
we  can  scarcely  be  free  from  these  recurring  per- 
plexities. But  there  is  an  anchor  to  rely  on  even 
here,  and  the  more  we  turn  from  an  over-depress- 
ing tendency,  and  seek  to  stay  our  minds  in  quiet- 
ness and  patience,  the  more  fully  I  believe  we 
shall  rise  above  them,  and  know  that  quiet  settle- 
ment which  the  cares,  the  hurries,  and  perplexi- 
ties of  life  reach  not  nor  disturb.  There  is  but 
one  source  from  whence  we  can  derive  enduring 
and  satisfying  consolations,  and  the  more  we  are  en- 
gaged to  seek  to  this,  and  separate  ourselves  from 
every  thing  that  opposes  its  influence  and  govern- 
ment, the  more  readily  can  we  receive  the  admoni- 
tion, 'In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls;' 
and  adopt  the  declaration  of  one  formerly,  '  As  for 
me  and  my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord.'  I  be- 
lieve there  is  often  a  christian  interest  and  sym- 
pathy, and  enlargement  felt  towards  our  friends, 
and  others  with  whom  we  associate,  where  there 
is  very  little  manifestation.  The  heart  seems  not 
always  master  of  its  own  distinguishing  feelings, 
and  an  individual  may  appear  almost  cold  and  re- 
served, where  its  tenderest  feelings  are  awake  and 
actively  exercised.  This  belief  has  often  led  me 
to  draw  charitable  conclusions,  when  the  cold  eye 
of  criticism  and  censure  might  find  only  cause  to 
blame.    Our  different  dispositions  and  tempera- 


ments, call  for  the  exercise  of  much  forbearance, 
and  the  more  readily  we  yield  it,  the  less  will  be 
our  dissatisfaction  with  those  whose  conduct  we 
may  not  wholly  understand." 

The  following  is  from  the  Journal  : 
"7th  mo.  1839.  After  spending  most  of  the 
day  in  severe  mental  conflict,  poverty,  and  want, 
something  of  the  following  character  arrested  me 
weightily  with  an  impression  I  should  not  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  liberty  by  committing  it  to 
paper.  Oh  !  thou  inexpressible,  inexhaustible 
Source  of  love,  mercy,  and  compassion,  wilt  thou 
be  pleased  to  look  down  on  this  my  stripped,  deso- 
late, and  almost  disconsolate  condition.  Thou 
knowest  my  hopes  are,  however  feebly,  unto  thee 
as  their  only  adequate  resource.  The  fountains 
of  this  world  have  all  been  obstructed  and  embit- 
tered ;  and  unless  it  pleaseth  Thee  in  thy  unfail- 
ing compassion  to  remember  this  my  lost  estate, 
to  strengthen  me  to  endure  the  fierce  buffetings 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  withstand  the  floods  of  temp- 
tations constantly  poured  forth  against  me,  I  must 
fall  a  prey,  and  become  totally  separated  from  a 
home  and  resting-place  in  Thee.  I  would  be  glad 
reverently  to  adopt  the  language,  '  Thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee :'  but  weaknesses  beset  me  on 
every  hand,  and  unless  thou  graciously  succor, 
mercifully  extend  a  hand  to  rescue,  I  know  there 
is  no  hope.  I  have  not  strength  renewedly  to 
enter  into  covenant:  fear  is  on  every  side;  but 
oh  !  if  this  bitter  dispensation  is  allotted  me  to 
show  me  what  I  am  without  thee,  I  do  feel  the 
language  of  my  heart  at  this  time  to  be  '  Let  thy 
hand  spare  not:  quicken  the  furnace  until  every 
thing  is -destroyed  opposing  thy  righteous  govern- 
ment; and  then  if  it  may  be  I  ever  stand  devoted 
to  thee  and  to  thy  service,  oh  let  me  entreat  thee 
continue  me  an  obedient  child  herein  ;  allot  the 
requisite  baptisms  to  keep  me  humble,  devoted, 
single  in  purpose,  and  holding  thy  cause  and  honor 
above  every  other  preference  or  consideration. 
Warm  my  cold  heart  to  acknowledge  Thee  faithful 
in  all  Thy  dealings;  and  oh!  in  mercy  grant  a 
realization  of  the  promise  '  having  loved  his  own 
which  were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto  the 
end.'  For  my  Saviour's  sake,  through  whom 
thou  promisest  mercy,  accept  this  feeble  petition, 
and  grant  what  thou  seest  meet.  Thine  alone  is 
the  power,  glory,  might  and  dominion.  Amen. 
Amen." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Onr  Late  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  looking  back  at  the  proceedings  of  our  recent 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  reflecting  on  its  transactions 
from  day  to  day,  have  not  many  minds  been  made 
sensible  of  the  loss  experienced  in  the  removal, 
within  the  last  few  years,  of  many  who  were  as 
fathers  in  our  church,  and  the  weightiness  of 
whose  spirits  tended  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  our 
annual  assemblies,  and  to  keep  in  check  the  ten- 
dency, that  exists  in  some,  to  consider  the  pre- 
sence of  an  idea  in  their  minds  as  sufficient  war- 
ranter expressing  it  in  religious  meetings,  without 
waiting  to  feel  whether  it  is  called  for  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church  ? 

Though  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  favored  to 
transact  its  business  in  a  good  degree  of  harmony, 
and  much  religious  concern  and  solemnity  of  feel- 
ing accompanied  its  proceedings,  yet  many  Friends 
were  paioed  at  the  evidences  which  were  occa- 
sionally presented  during  the  past  week,  of  the 
want  of  sufficient  care  in  some  to  set  a  guard  on 
the  door  of  their  lips;  and  fears  were  raised,  lest 
this  weakness  might  increase,  and  our  delibera- 
tions more  and  more  approach  in  character  to  the 
ordinary  discussions  of  men  in  their  outward  busi- 
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ness;  believing;  that  if  this  should  unhappily  be 
the  case,  the  Divine  Power,  which  is  the  crown  of 
our  assemblies,  would  gradually  be  withdrawn, 
and  instead  of  our  deliberations  being  carried  on 
under  the  influence  of  Truth,  and  our  conclusions 
clothed  with  its  authority,  these  seasons  would 
eventually  become  opportunities  for  the  exertion 
and  display  of  intellectual  skill,  in  which  the 
hungry  soul  thirsting  for  a  renewed  feeling  of  the 
heavenly  anointing,  would  find  nothing  but  spirit- 
ual darkness  and  distress. 

When  the  Yearly  Meeting  gathered  to  its  last 
sitting  on  -Sixth-day  morning,  an  exercise  and 
concern,  as  above  alluded  to,  was  the  covering  of 
many  hearts,  who  desired  that  the  Head  of  the 
church  might  so  overspread  our  assembly,  as  that 
the  sense  of  His  presence  amongst  us  would  awe 
into  silence  the  forward  part  in  all;  and  it  is  cause 
of  thankfulness  that  He  was  pleased  to  favor  us 
with  that  holy,  solemnizing  quiet  which  so  re- 
markably crowned  the  latter  part  of  the  meeting, 
in  which  those  present  seemed  measurably  bap- 
tized into  one  feeling. 

May  we  all  labor  more  and  more  for  a  fuller 
acquaintance  with,  and  dependence  upon  the  Ruler 
of  His  people,  in  transacting  the  business  of  our 
meetings  for  discipline,  that  so  we  may  be  pre- 
served from  a  restless,  hurtful  activity,  and  may 
more  abundantly  know  among  us  the  presence  of 
Him,  whose  presence  is  indeed  the  crown  and 
diadem,  the  life  and  authority  of  all  our  meetings. 

For  "The  Friend." 

At  the  meeling  of  the  Freedmen's  Association 
on  the  20th  ultimo,  a  Friend  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  urging  the  claims  of  the  Freedmen  upon 
the  Society  of  Friends,  quoted  from  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  page  127,  and  referred  to  the  advices 
of  George  Fox  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
colored  people.  Although  the  omissions  of  Friends 
in  car/yiog  out  these  advices  was  not  the  subject 
before  the  meeting,  yet,  lest  a  wrong  impression 
should  be  received  by  any,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state  that  from  the  time  of  Anthony  Benezet,  in 
the  last  century,  schools  for  colored  children  in 
Philadelphia  have  been  maintained,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  at  least  eight  schools  under 
the  exclusive  charge  of  Friends,  supported  for  the 
most  part  by  voluntary  contributions  ;  one  of  them 
furnishing  a  collegiate  education.  The  total  class 
lists  number,  probably,  over  500  pupils.  For 
adults  there  have  been  maintained  during  the 
winter  season,  for  about  eighty  years,  evening 
schools,  and  during  the  term  just  closed  over  400 
names  were  entered  on  the  lists.  These  facts  are 
stated  merely  as  information,  being  simply  acts  of 
duty  rather  than  matters  to  boast  of. 

Considerable  disadvantage  oftentimes  arises  from 
giving  too  many  reasons  for  carrying  on  a  work, 
when  a  few  plain  ones  are  enough.  Thus  we  have 
feared  that  the  effect  of  too  strongly  dwelling  upon 
the  religious  aspect  of  this  subject,  would  be  to 
keep  many  Frieuds  from  engaging  in  the  cause  of 
educating  the  Freedmen,  because  they  feel  them- 
selves deficient  in  the  right  qualification  for  re- 
ligious service,  though  their  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  this  class  might  otherwise  lead  to  active  labors 
on  their  behalf. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  sufferings  of  the 
freedmen  claimed  attention,  food  and  clothing 
were  of  more  importance  to  them  than  education, 
and  he  who  would  not  have  aided  in  relieving 
their  physical  wants,  would  not  have  felt  much 
sympathy  for  their  intellcctual^or  spiritual  wants. 
The  great  need  of  the  Freedman  now,  is  educa- 
tion :  its  importance  must  impress  all  who  con- 
sider their  situation,  located  as  they  are  for  the 
most  part,  among  hostile  surroundings,  struggling 


for  the  rights  of  manhood,  and  craving  that  they 
may  become  qualified  to  secure,  enjoy  and  retain 
them.  He  who  is  unable  to  see  these  intellectual 
and  civil  wants,  will  not  be  very  clear-sighted  in 
perceiving  their  spiritual  requirements. 

These  views  are  not  intended  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  instruction  of  the  Freedmen  should  do 
other  than  help  them  on  in  becoming  conversant 
with  the  principles  of  the  christian  religion,  or  to 
discourage  the  rightly  directed  efforts  of  any  one 
who,  with  the  unity  of  his  friends,  under  the  call 
of  the  Head  of  the  church,  may  go  forth  to  minis- 
ter to  these  poor  people. 

A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
christian  religion,  was  given  a  year  or  more  ago 
by  the  Friend  who  presided  at  the  meeting  on  the 
20th  ult.,  in  his  description  of  a  sojourn  amongst 
the  Freedmen,  when  he  narrated  instances  he  met 
with,  of  those  who,  though  unable  to  read,  were 
evidently,  according  to  their  measure,  partakers 
of  the  joys  of  salvation,  and  knew  a  being  joined 
to  the  true  church. 

Let  those,  therefore,  who  are  qualified,  faith- 
fully perform  what  they  are  called  upon  to  do  for 
the  religious  wants  of  the  colored  race;  and  let 
every  one  who  loves  liberty  and  his  country,  edu- 
cation and  human  progress,  do  all  that  lies  in  his 
power  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  Freedman'e 
friend. 


He  submits  to  be  seen  through  a  microscope 
who  suffers  himself  to  be  caught  in  a  passion. 


TEE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  2,  1868. 


PHILADELPHIA.  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
was  held  on  the  mornings  of  the  18th  and  22d  of 
the  month.  The  usual  business  was  transacted, 
and  both  sittings,  but  more  especially  the  last, 
were  solemn  opportunities. 

The  general  Meeting  convened  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  inst.,  and  was  large  on  both  the  mens' 
and  the  womens'  side  of  the  house.  A  marked 
feature  in  it,  was  the  large  number  of  young 
men  and  joung  women  in  attendance.  The  vacant 
places  in  the  raised  benches  for  the  ministers  and 
elders,  told  loudly  the  losses  this  portion  of  the 
church  has  sustained  within  a  few  years,  by  the 
removal  of  many  fathers  and  mothers,  and  other 
efficient  laborers,  who  having  long  borne  the  bur- 
den in  the  heat  of  their  day,  have  gone  to  their 
everlasting  reward.  The  saddened  feeling  pro- 
duced by  the  sense  of  this  severe  stripping,  was 
lessened  by  the  cheering  evidence  afforded,  during 
the  week,  that  by  submission  to  the  same  hum- 
bling, refining  process  as  prepared  those  faithful 
ones  who  have  passed  away,  to  stand  as  watchmen 
and  standard  bearers,  others  have  been  qualified, 
and  others,  among  the  younger  class,  are  prepar- 
ing to  take  their  places,  and,  in  their  day,  if  kept 
from  falling,  to  servo  their  generation  according 
to  the  will  of  God. 

There  were  present  ministers  from  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  North  Carolina. 

Excepting  three  or  four,  absent  on  account  of 
indisposition,  the  representatives  all  answered  to 
their  names  when  called. 

The  Clerk  informed  the  meeting  there  was  on 
the  table,  an  epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  held 
last  year  in  Canada.  The  meeting,  acting  under 
the  belief  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  re- 
Isume  epistolar}'  correspondence  with  other  Yearly 
I  Meetings,  concluded  not  to  have  it  read. 


Information  being  given  by  the  clerk,  that 
report  of  the  Committee  having  charge  of 
Boarding  School  at  Westtown  contained  a  pi 
sition  that  a  committee  should  be  appointe 
confer  with  it  on  the  present  condition  of 
school,  and  the  proper  means  to  be  resorted  t 
order  to  provide  better  accommodations  for 
pupils  in  their  class-rooms,  it  was  conclude 
have  the  report  read  at  this  sitting.    It  was 
cordingly  read,  and  by  it  the  meeting  was  inf 
ed,  that  owing  to  the  increased  price  of  provisi 
and  the  necessary  advance  in  the  wages  and 
ries  paid  to  the  teachers,  officers^ &c,  the  co 
each  scholar  in  a  year,  exceeded  the  charge  ^ 
for  board  and  tuition,  nearly  forty-two  dol 
The  deficiency  of  income  to  meet  the  whole  an 
expense  of  the  Institution,  had  accumulat 
debt  within  the  last  five  years  of  $3571.42,  to 
the  payment  of  which  there  had  been  $121 
subscribed  by  different  individuals,  leavin 
balance  of  $2539.92  still  unpaid.    The  accou 
the  year's  transactions  ending  in  the  Tenth  m 
last,  showed  the  deficiency  in  the  usual  debits 
credits  of  the  school  and  farm,  to  have  been 
$76.68.    It  had  however  been  found  neces 
at  the  close  of  the  last  summer  session,  to  m 
numerous  repairs  and  alterations,  in  diffe 
parts  of  the  house,  and  also  to  introduce  a 
thorough  system  of  ventilation  in  all  the  c 
rooms  and  the  collecting  rooms,  the  cost  of  w1 
was  nearly  $4000.    Thus  there  was  a  debt 
about  $6500  against  the  institution,  to  meet  w' 
the  Yearly  Meeting  must  either  provide  ot 
means,  or  the  vested  funds  of  the  school  mus' 
diminished  to  that  amount.    The  great  inco 
nience  and  loss  sustained  from  the  insufficient 
the  class  rooms,  both  in  size  and  number,  and 
long  felt  want  of  rooms  for  other  purposes,  1 
induced  the  committee  to  enter  into  a  close  ex 
ination  of  the  cost,  at  which  the  needful  acc 
modations  could  be  provided  in  the  most  econo 
cal  manner,  and  they  stated  their  estimate  to 
not  less  than  $20,000.    They  also  proposed  t 
the  sessions  each  begin  and  end  one  week  ear 
than  heretofore,  and  that  the  accounts  beannui 
settled  and  the  report  made  up  to  the  Fourth  n 
instead  of  the  Tenth  as  heretofore.    A  commit' 
consisting  of  four  out  of  each  Quarterly  Meeti 
was  appointed  to  unite  with  the  Westtown  ci 
mittee  in  taking  the  whole  subject  into  consi 
ation,  and  report  at  a  future  sitting  their  judg 
in  the  case. 

A  memorial  for  H.  Regina  Shober,  sent 
from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Ph 
delphia  for  the  Western  District,  was  read. 

The  Representatives  were  directed  to  consi 
and  propose  to  the  next  sitting,  Friends  to  se 
the  meeting  this  year  as  clerk  and  assistant :  tl 
adjourned. 

Afternoon. — Report  was  made  that  the  rej 
sentatives  had  united  in  proposing  Joseph  S> 
tergood  for  clerk,  and  Clarkson  Sheppard 
assistant  clerk,  which  being  approved  by 
meeting,  they  were  appointed  to  the  respect 
stations. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferi 
were  taken  up,  and  the  reading  of  them  occu 
the  whole  sitting,  which  was  protracted  ui 
daylight  had  nearly  gone.  Among  other  inter 
ing  subjects  which  had  claimed  the  attentior 
that  meeting  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  1 
the  examination  by  a  committee  of  the  "  Hist 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  from  its  \ 
to  the  year  1828,  by  Samuel  M.  Janney,"  wh 
committee  reported  in  substance  :  that  althoi 
the  author,  who  is  one  of  those  who  separa 
from  Friends  in  the  schism  of  1827-28,  inculcs 
the  views  of  the  body  of  professors  with  whom 
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ed,  respecting  the  divinity,  atonement  and 
ion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  attempts  to  iden- 
ose  views  with  the  faith  of  the  early  Friends 
sse  points;  and  although  the  account  he 
>f  the  causes  leading  to,  and  the  circum- 
i  attending  the  secession  in  1827-28, 
is  in  errors  and  misrepresentations,  it  does 
>pear  needful  to  subject  the  work  to  elabo- 
ifutation  or  criticism.  It  is  so  evidently  a 
in  performance,  as  to  require  nothing  more 
he  record  of  these  views  on  the  minutes  of 
eeting  for  Sufferings.  The  whole  tenor  of 
•itings  of  our  early  Friends  refutes  the  un- 
views  attempted  to  be  fastened  on  them  by 
ithor  ;  and  the  expositions  of  the  facts  and 
istances  causing  and  accompanying  the 
1  of  1827-28,  published  by  all  the  Yearly 
lgs  of  Friends  on  this  continent,  soon  after 
surrence,  as  well  as  the  testimony  given  in 
's  Report,  on  which  the  two  highest  courts 
w  Jersey,  decided  that  the  separatists  have 
im  to  be  considered  the  Society  of  Friends; 
-sufficient  to  enable  the  present  generation 
(osterity  to  decide  which  represents  that 
y  truly. 

3  report  of  the  Book  Committee  was  an  in- 
ing  and  encouraging  one,  showing  the  in- 
)d  demand  for  the  approved  writings  of 
ds,  and  the  wide  circulation  of  those  going 
om  the  Book  store. 

e  most  .important  action  of  the  Meeting  for 
rings,  was  the  preparation  of  an  Address  to 
embers  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
;o  the  members  of  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
ing  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and 
istimonies  growing  out  of  them,  as  held  by 
ds  from  their  rise;  and  extending  warning 
ounsel  in  relation  to  departures  from  and  in- 
ions  upon  them.  It  was  united  with  by  the 
Jy  Meeting,  and  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
lirectcd  to  have  it  published  and  distributed. 
>urth  month  21st. — Morning. — The  conside- 
i  of  the  state  of  the  subordinate  meetings 
nembers,  as  indicated  by  the  answers  to  the 
ies  sent  up  by  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  occu- 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  during  the  whole 
is  sitting.  The  meeting  was  favored  with 
i  solemnity,  and  valuable  counsel  was  given 
any. 

eternoon. — Continued  attention  was  given  to 
eplies  to  the  remaining  answers  to  the  Que- 
tbe  interest  in  which,  and  concern  on  account 
le  deficiencies  and  weaknes?es  manifested, 
kept  up  throughout.  After  completing 
minutes  were  read  sent  up  from  Concord 
terly  Meeting,  embracing  one  from  Wilming- 
donthly  Meeting,  relative  to  the  situation  of 
isiderable  number  of  persons  and  their  de- 
lants,  within  the  limits  of  the  former  South- 
Juarterly  Meeting,  never  disowned  by  Friends, 
who  have  passed  out  of  the  knowledge  and 
of  the  meetings  to  which  the  members  of 
Quarterly  Meeting  were  attached,  and  in 
h,  by  the  present  Discipline,  they  still  have 
ht  of  membership.  It  was  concluded  to  refer 
whole  subject  to  a  committee,  which  was 
inted.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
nate  suitable  Friends  to  fill  three  vacancies 
e  representation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Meeting  for  Sufferings ;  and  another  to  exa- 
i  and  settle  the  Treasurer's  account,  and  re- 
what  sum  should  be  raised  to  meet  the  usual 
nditures  of  the  meeting. 

mrth  month  22d. — Morning. — A  highly  in- 
ting  report  of  the  Committee  having  charge 
le  means  employed  to  carry  out  the  concern 
le  Yearly  MeetiDg  for  the  civilization  aud 
ovement  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  situated  on 


the  Allegheny  reservation,  long  under  its  care, 
was  laid  before  the  meeting.  It  gives  an  encour- 
aging view  of  the  progress  made  by  that  portion 
of  our  aborigines  in  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civil- 
ized life,  and  thegreat  advantages  derived  through 
the  boarding  school  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  maintained  by  Friends.  By  keeping  the 
scholars  in  training  within  the  family,  while  they 
are  acquiring  their  literary  education,  ihe  know- 
ledge acquired,  the  habits  formed,  and  the  im- 
pressions made,  which  often  proved  so  evanescent 
when  they  returned  daily  to  the  homes  of  their 
unenlightened  parents,  are  much  more  lastingly 
fixed,  and  their  influence  in  changing  and  im- 
proving the  character  is  clearly  manifested.  It 
is  cause  for  regret,  that  while  the  desire  of  the 
Indians  to  have  their  children  educated  at  this 
school,  is  constantly  increasing,  Friends  are  not 
able  to  take  charge  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
applicants,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds.  The 
Committee  was  encouraged  to  continue  their  care 
and  help  to  this  interesting  remnant  of  a  once 
powerful  tribe,  and  should  they  deem  it  advisable 
to  increase  the  accommodation  at  the  school,  be- 
fore another  year,  to  rely  upon  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  the  members.  The  Committee  sug- 
gesting a  new  appointment,  a  nominating  commit- 
tee was  set  apart  to  propose  Friends  to  take  charge 
of  the  concern. 

The  Committee  to  confer  with  that  having  the 
oversight  of  the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown, 
&c,  made  a  written  report,  in  which  they  recom- 
mended that  the  Yearly  Meeting  direct  the  sum  of 
$6500  to  be  raised  by  the  subordinate  meetings, 
each  Quarterly  Meeting  paying  its  usual  quota  of 
that  sum.  Also,  that  it  direct  committees  to  be 
appointed  in  the  several  Monthly  Meetings,  to 
solicit  voluntary  contributions  from  the  members, 
in  order  to  raise  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  ($20,000,)  for  procuring  the  necessary 
accommodations  for  the  pupils  at  the  school.  And 
as  the  recent  fire  there  renders  it  necessary  to 
proceed  forthwith  in  providing  substitutes  for  the 
buildings  destroyed,  that  Friends  in  the  respective 
meetings  be  desired  to  begin  the  subscription  at 
once,  the  amount  subscribed  to  be  paid  immedi- 
ately or  within  a  year  of  the  time  of  subscription, 
and  that  they  exercise  a  proper  liberality,  in  order 
to  have  the  necessary  improvements  comnleted. 
They  also  recommended  that  the  price  of  board 
and  tuition  be  raised  to  $75  per  term  for  members 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  and  $80  for  those  of  other 
Yearly  Meetings.  These  several  propositions  were 
adopted  with  entire  unanimity,  as  was  also  a  cir- 
cular prepared  by  the  Committee,  setting  forth 
the  state  of  things  at  the  Boarding  School,  ren- 
dering it  n&edful  to  enlarge  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  class-rooms,  &c,  and  appealing  to  Friends 
to  give  liberally  for  this  purpose. 

Afternoon. — Reports  from  all  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  on  the  subject  of  education  were  read, 
from  which  it  appears  there  are  1146  children  of 
a  suitable  age  to  attend  school  within  their  lim- 
its ;  of  these  222  have  been  at  Westtown  Boarding 
School;  130  have  been  taught  in  other  Select 
Schools  ;  155  in  Preparative  Meeting  Schools ; 
131  at  Family  Schools  or  taught  at  home  ;  and 
126  in  schools  taught  by  Friends,  but  not  select ; 
250  have  been  attending  District  Schools,  and 
107  at  other  schools  not  taught  by  members. 
There  were  fourteen  children  not  attending  school 
within  the  year,  and  eleven  whose  situation  in  this 
respect  was  not  known.  Thus  there  were  764  at 
schools  taught  by  members  and  357  at  those  not 
taught  by  members.  As  the  Yearly  Meeting  is 
very  desirous  that  all  the  children  of  its  members 
should  receive  their  education  under  the  tuition 
and  training  of  consistent  members  of  our  reli- 


gious Society,  this  subject  was  again  commended 
to  the  careful  attention  of  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings, and  Friends  encouraged  to  make  the  need- 
ful exertions  and  sacrifices,  if  required,  in  order 
that  their  offspring  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
contaminating  influence  of  the  public  and  mixed 
schools. 

The  reports  on  the  use  of  Spirituous  Liquors 
showed  that  the  members  of  two  of  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  and  those  of  fourteen  Monthly  Meetings 
in  other  Quarterly  Meetings,  were  entirely  clear 
of  their  use  as  a  drink,  while  in  the  otherQuarterly 
Meetings  there  were  twenty-nine  who  still  use  this 
pernicious  article  occasionally,  and  six  who  use  it 
habitually.  These  annual  examinations  and  re- 
ports show  the  beneficial  results  of  patient,  affec- 
tionate labor  with  those  who  tamper  with  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  as  there  are  now  so  compara- 
tively few  within  the  limits  of  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
the  meetings  were  again  enjoined  to  continue  tlioir 
care  respecting  this  concern,  and  send  up  reports 
as  usual  next  year. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  tobacco  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  for  some  time,  and 
very  decided  disapprobation  of  the  practice  was 
expressed  by  many  Friends.  There  was  an  evi- 
dent concern  that  those  members  who  indulge  in 
either  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  should  be 
willing,  and  seek  for  strength,  to  give  it  up ;  and 
those,  especially  the  young  men  who  have  not  yet 
contracted  the  injurious  habit,  should  carefully 
guard  against  it.  A  minute  to  that  effect  was 
prepared  by  the  clerk  to  go  down  in  the  extracts. 

Fourth  month  23rf. — Afternoon. — The  Com- 
mittee nominated  three  Friends  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  who,  being 
approved  by  the  meeting,  were  appointed.  The 
Committee  to  examine  and  settle  the  Treasurer's 
account,  made  a  report  which  was  adopted,  and 
the  Quarterly  Meetings  directed  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance therewith. 

A  memorial  respecting  James  Emlen,  prepared 
by  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting,  was  read. 
Many  testimonies  were  borne  to  his  worth,  the 
savour  of  his  spirit,  and  the  good  example  he  set, 
both  in  our  religious  meetings  and  in  the  every- 
day walks  of  life. 

Fourth  month  2ith. — Morning. — The  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  brought  up  from  Concord 
Quarterly  Meeting,  made  a  report,  in  which  they 
recommended  that  the  subject — so  far  as  it  relates 
to  those  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  sepa- 
rated from  Friends  in  1827,  but  still  hold  a  right 
of  membership  by  the  discipline,  but  who  have 
passed  out  of  the  knowledge  or  care  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings  in  which  that  right  is  recorded — be 
referred  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings;  and  that 
similar  cases  in  other  Quarterly  Meetings  be  re- 
ported to  that  meeting,  in  order  that  it  may  col- 
lect and  digest  the  information  thus  obtained,  and 
lay  it  before  the  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Committee  to  nominate  Friends  to  compose 
the  Committee  on  Indian  affairs,  produced  a  list 
of  names,  which  being  read  and  approved,  they 
were  appoiuted  to  the  service. 

The  Clerk  read  a  short  minute  expressive  of 
the  exercise  brought  over  the  meeting  at  the 
reading  of  the  Queries  aud  Answers. 

The  business  claiming  the  deliberation  and  ac- 
tion of  the  meeting  having  been  all  attended  to, 
arid  the  minutes  of  its  preceediugs  beiug  read, 
an  impressive  and  solemn  silence  spread  over  the 
assembly,  in  the  course  of  which  the  concluding 
minute  was  read,  and  shortly  after  the  meeting 
concluded. 


We  believe  we  give  expression  to  the  general, 
as  far  as  we  know,  the  universal  sentiment  of  those 
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who  attended  it,  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  just 
closed,  was,  throughout  unusually  satisfactory. 
There  was  much  harmonious  religious  concern 
manifested  for  the  right  ordering  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  and  evidences  of  Divine  regard  and 
preservation  were  at  times  brought  home  to  the 
feeling  of  many;  so  that  a  well-grounded  hope 
may  be  entertained  that  the  blessed  Head  of  the 
Church  will  still  regard  with  favor  the  vineyard 
of  his  own  planting,  and  yet  bring  the  (rue 
burden-bearers  and  laborers  in  it,  wherever  situa- 
ted, to  unite  together  in  harmonious  travail  for 
upholding  the  ancient  standard  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  as  displayed  by  our  predecessors. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Dispatches  from  Abyssinia  reached  London 
on  the  26th  ult.  They  state  that  a  battle  was  fought  on 
the  10th  ult.,  before  Magdala,  between  the  British  troops 
commanded  by  Gen.  Napier,  and  the  Abyssinian  forces 
under  command  of  King  Theodore  in  person.  The  Abys- 
siuians  were  defeated  and  retreated  into  the  town, 
losing  very  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  13th 
ult.  Gen.  Napier  ordered  an  assault  upon  Magdala,  and 
the  town  and  citadel  were  carried  by  storm,  and  the 
Abyssinian  king  was  slain.  Many  of  his  soldiers  were 
killed,  wounded  or  captured,  and  the  capital  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British.  The  English  prisoners 
were  found  in  the  city  alive  and  well,  and  were  set  free. 
The  interior  of  the  king's  stronghold  presented  an  ex- 
traordinary scene  of  barbaric  splendor.  The  troops 
plundered  the  place.  They  found  there  four  royal  crowns 
of  gold,  valuable  plate,  rich  jewels,  and  a  quantity  of 
silver. 

Dispatches  from  Sidney,  New  South  Wales,  mention 
the  attempted  assasination  of  Prince  Alfred.  A  Fenian 
named  Farrell  shot  him  in  the  back  on  Third  mo.  12th, 
and  the  ball  was  extracted  on  the  14th.  On  the  31st  he 
appeared  to  be  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  wound. 
Farrell  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  death. 

The  statement  that  the  Fenian  Gen.  Nagle,  had  sailed 
for  the  Cnited  States  is  incorrect.  He  has  not  been  re- 
leased on  the  terms  granted  the  other  prisoners. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  requiring  the  exe- 
cution of  criminals  by  hanging  to  be  conducted  in  pri- 
vate, La3  been  considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Charles  Gilpin  moved  an  amendment  abolishing  capital 
punishment ;  this  was  opposed  by  J.  Stuart  Mill  and 
others,  and  rejected,  and  the  original  bill  was  agreed 
to.  The  bill  abolishing  church-rates,  which  passed  the 
Commons  by  a  large  majority,  has  passed  to  a  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  Earl  Derby,  the  Archbishops  of  York  and 
Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  who  all  made 
apeeches  against  it.  The  bill  has  several  times  pre- 
viously passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  has  always 
failed  in  the  Lords,  many  of  whom  have  a  strong  per 
soual  interest  adverse  to  any  innovations  on  the  church. 
A  very  large  meeting  was  held  in  London  on  the  22d,  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church.  John  Bright 
and  other  distinguished  men  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
resolutions  favoring  the  disendowment  of  all  religious 
sects  in  Ireland,  were  adopted  with  enthusiasm. 

The  revenue  of  the  British  government  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  is  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  have  been  £09,600,000,  and  the  expenditures  about 
£71,350,000.    The  cost  of  the  Abyssinian  war  is  esti 
mated  at  £5,000,000. 

Bismarck  has  withdrawn  from  the  North  German 
Parliament  the  federal  debt  bill,  which  was  introduced 
by  bim,  in  consequence  of  amendments  to  the  bill  made 
by  the  opposition.  The  loss  of  the  bill  will  stop  the 
building  of  ships  and  forts.  The  army  reduction  begins 
on  the  first  of  Fifth  month. 

The  French  papers  say  that  the  apprehension  of  ap- 
proaching war  has  subsided,  and  the  public  mind  in 
France  is  now  tranquil.  The  Monileur  says  the  govern- 
ment will  bring  a  bill  before  the  next  Corps  Legislatif, 
to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  extensive  public 
Works  in  the  interior,  and  connecting  rail-roads  of 
France. 

Narvaez,  President  of  the  Council  and  Prime  Minister 
of  Spain,  died  on  the  23d  ult.  at  an  advanced  age. 

On  the  21st  ult.,  the  ice  in  the  river  Neva  was  break- 
ing up,  and  it  wa3  expected  that  the  port  of  St.  Peters- 
burg would  soon  be  open. 

Disturbances  continue  in  Japan.  The  Tycoon  had 
retired  from  the  government,  and  the  Mikado  promises 
to  indemnify  all  foreigners  for  losses  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  either  party  during  the  late  commotions. 


The  trial  of  the  persons  charged  with  causing  the  ex- 
plosion at  the  Clerkenwell  prison,  London,  terminated 
on  the  27th.  Barrett  was  found  guilty,  and  all  the 
other  prisoners  were  acquitted. 

The  House  of  Commons,  on  the  27th  ult.,  went  into 
committee  on  the  Irish  Church  question.  The  first  of 
Gladstone's  series  of  resolutions  was  debated  at  length. 

The  weather  in  England  was  very  tine  and  favorable 
for  the  crops.  Consols,  94  a  94J.  U.  S.  5-20's,  70£. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  active  and  higher.  Up- 
ands,  12|d.-a  13rf.;  Orleans,  \'5\d.  a  \Z\d.  Breadstuffs 
no  change. 

United  States. — Congress. — In  consequence  of  the 
protracted  trial  of  the  President,  little  other  business 
has  been  attended  to.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  a  bill  amendatory  of  the  bankrupt  law.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  its  provisions  in  all  proceedings  in 
bankruptcy,  commenced  after  6th  mo.  1st  next,  there 
shall  be  no  discharge  granted  to  a  debtor  whose  assets 
shall  not  be  equal  to  fifty  per  centum  of  the  claims 
proved  against  his  estate,  without  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority in  number  and  value  of  his  creditors.  The  Post- 
office  Committee  has  been  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  securing  to  the  general  government  the 
exclusive  control  of  all  telegraphs  within  the  U.  States. 

The  Impeachment. — The  case  was  argued  by  Governor 
Boutwell,  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  on  the  22d  and 
23d  ult.,  and  Judge  Nelson,  for  the  defence,  occupied 
the  remainder  of  the  23d  and  the  whole  of  the  24th  ult. 
On  the  25th,  Groesbeck,  of  the  President's  counsel,  made 
his  closing  argument.  It  was  marked  by  great  force 
and  ability,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  Nelson's, 
which  was  singularly  weak.  On  the  27th  Thadeus 
Stevens  and  Judge  Williams  addressed  the  Senate  on 
behalf  of  the  managers. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  268.  Of  consump- 
tion,. 48  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  28  j  apoplexy,  8; 
palsy,  9  ;  old  age,  12. 

The  Soulh.^An  Louisiana  the  new  constitution  has 
been  adopted,  and  the  radical  State  ticket  elected  by  a 
decided  majority.  In  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  the 
election  has  been  close,  and  the  result  doubtful,  though 
it  seems  probable  both  States  have  adopted  the  new 
constitutions.  The  Senators  elect  and  the  Representa- 
tives from  Arkansas,  have  arrived  in  Washington. 

The  Weather. — The  following  were  the  indications  of 
the  thermometer  at  9  a.  it.,  on  the  27th  ult.  Key  West, 
81°;  Havana,  80°;  Louisville,  79°;  Mobile,  76°;  Chicago, 
59°;  New  York,  58°;  Wilmington,  Del.,  58°;  Washing- 
ton, 51°;  Richmond,  50°;  Oswego,  48°  ;  Halifax,  42°  ; 
Portland,  40°;  Boston,  40°  ;  Port  Hood,  N.  S.,  32°. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  27th  ult.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  139. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  108£;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  102|.  Superfine  State  flour,  $9.20 
a  $9.75;  shipping  Ohio,  $10.50  a  $10.85  ;  finer  brands, 
$12  a  $17.  No.  1,  spring  wheat,  $2.61  a  $2.63;  No.  2, 
do.,  $2.55  ;  white  California,  $3.15;  white  Michigan, 
$3.25.  Canada  West  barley,  $2.25.  Western  oats,  85 
cts.  Rye,  $2.25.  Jersey  yellow  corn,  $1.23  ;  western 
mixed,  $1.14  a  $1.81.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  33  cts.; 
Orleans,  33£  a  33f  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  1\\  a  llf  cts.; 
Porto  Rico,  12£  a  13£  cts.  ;  refined,  17|-  cts.  Philadel- 
phia.— Superfine  flour,  $8.75  a$9;  extra,  $9.25  a  $10.50  ; 
finer  brands,  $11  a  $15.50.  Red  winter  wheat,  $2.95 
a  $3  ;  No.  2,  spring,  $2.58.  Rye,  $2.10  a  $2.20.  Yellow 
corn,  $1.22;  white,  $1.18.  Oats,  92  a  95  cts.  Clover- 
seed,  $5  a  $6.  Timothy,  $2.25  a  $2.5».  Flaxseed, 
$2.80.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the 
Avenue  Drove-yard,  reached  about  1200  head.  Extra 
cattle  sold  at  10£  all  cts.;  fair  to  good,  9  a  10  cts.,  and 
common,  6  a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  5000  sheep  sold 
at  6J  a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Of  hogs  2800  were  sold  at 
$13.50  a  $15  per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore— Pritue  red 
wheat,  $3  a  $3.15.  White  corn,  $1.10  ;  yellow,  $1.20. 
Oats,  83  a  85  cts.  Rye,  $2.15.  Chicago. — No.  1  spring 
wheat,  $2.20  ;  No.  2,  $2.13.  No.  1  corn,  85  cts.;  No.  2, 
81  cts.  Oats,  62  cts.  Rye,  $1.90.  Cincinnati.— Winter 
red  wheat,  $2.65  a  $2.70.  Corn,  94  a  95  cts.  Oats,  79 
a  80  cts.  St.  Louis. — Prime  and  choice  wheat,  $2.60  a 
$2.85.  Corn,  84  a  88  cts.  Oats,  72  a  74.  Barley,$2.70. 
Rye,  $1.85  a  $1.87.  New  Orleans.— Corn,  $1  a  $1.05. 
Oats,  75  cts.  Hay,  $19  a  $20.  Louisville.  —Wheat, 
$2.60  a  $2.65.    Oats,  78  a  80  cts.   Corn,  87  a  90  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Sarah  Rote,  Pa.,  through  J.  Smedl 
Jr.,  $2,  to  No.  35,  vol.  42. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commei 
on  Second-day  the  4th  of  Fifth  month.    Parents  a 
others  who  may  wish  to  enter  pupils,  will  please 
immediate  application  to  the  Treasurer,  Charles 
Allen,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  at  « 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railro. 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  by  giving  th 
names  to  the  Ticket-agent  there,  who  is  furnished  w, 
a  list  of  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.    In  such  case  i 
passage,  including  the  stage  fare  from  the  Railrc 
Station,  will  be  charged  at  the  School,  to  be  paid 
with  the  other  incidental  charges  at  the  close  of 
term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Stat 
on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  4th  and  5th  of  Fi 
month,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadelphia  at  7 
and  11  a.  m.,  and  2.30  p.  m. 

Jjfig"'  Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  ? 
Market  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.    If  left 
the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of  Hibb 
Alexander,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirty-first  i : 
Market  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  to  be  paic 
him.    Those  who  prefer  can  have  their  baggage  si 
for  to  any  place  in  the  built-up  part  of  the  City,  by  se 
ingword  on  the  day  previous  (through  the  post-of 
or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander,  No.  5  North  Eightee, 
St.    His  charge  in  such  case  for  taking  baggage 
Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  will  be  25  cents 
trunk.    For  the  same  charge  he  will  also  collect  bl 
gage  from  the  other  railroad  depots,  if  the  checks  \ 
left  at  his  office  No.  5  North  Eighteenth  street.  B 
gage  put  under  his  care,  if  properly  marked,  will 
require  any  attention  from  the  owners,  either  at 
West  Philadelphia  depot,  or  at  the  Street  Road  Statil 
but  will  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  School.   It  may 
always  go  on  the  same  train  as  the  owner,  but  it  will 
on  the  same  dag,  provided  the  notice  to  H.  Alexan 
reaches  him  in  time. 

During  the  Session,  passengers  for  the  School  wil 
met  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  the  arrival  of 
first  train  from  the  City,  every  day  except  First-ds 
and  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Friends'  B< 
Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  will  be  forwarded  ev 
Sixth-day  at  12  o'clock. 

Fourth  mo.  20th,  1868. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  for  the  Summer  Session,  a  Teacher  in  the 
Girls'  department;   one   qualified  to  teach  Reading, 
Grammar,  &c.    Apply  early  to 

Elizabeth  C.  Scattergood,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Abigail  W.  Hall,  Frazer  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  South  5th  St.,  Phila. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  5th  St.,  Phila. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher  of 
Boys'  School  under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  of 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Town 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 
Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Garden; 
David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 

WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 
In  consequence  of  the  sudden  decease  of  our 
valued  Friend,  Dubre  Knight,  who  has  for  many  yi 
acceptably  filled  the  station  of  Superintendent  of  W 
town  Boarding  School,  Friends  are  wanted  for  the 
tions  of  Superintendent  and  Matron. 

Those  who  may  feel  themselves  religiously  draw 
engage  in  these  services  are  requested  to  make 
application  to  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz: 

Elizabeth  Pcirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St.,  PI 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Hannah  A.  Warner,  do. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.,  Ph 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 
Samuel  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Phil 
Philada.,  2d  month,  1868. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
near  frankford,  (twenty-third  ward,  phila delpi 
Physician  andSuperintendent,— Joshua  E.Wobti 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  w 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  St: 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Boai 

WILLIAM  H.  PILeTpRINTER," 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

(Continued  from  page  282.) 

it  he  invaded  the  region  of  Babylon  (699 
|  and  deposing  Belibus,  placed  his  son, 
lr-Nadin,  on  the  throne.  Hezekiah  revolted 
him  in  the  hope  of  help  from  Egypt,  and 
ivasion  of  Judea  followed,  as  narrated  in  the 
tures.  But  pressing  on  to  vanquish  Hoze- 
)  ally,  and  sending  a  threatening  letter  to  the 
af  Judah,  he  only  hurried  to  his  ignominious 
brow — so  inglorious  as  to  find  no  place  in  his 
s,  although  Herodotus  gives  the  strange  ver- 
)f  it  which  he  had  received  from  the  Egyptian 
&.  His  powerful  army  perished  in  a  single 
.  Egypt  was  left  uninvaded,  and  the  proud 
of  Assyria,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
back  to  his  capital,  only  to  fall  a  victim  to 
nurderous  blows  of  his  own  sons.  Several 
of  peace,  however,  may  have  intervened  be- 
ihe  commission  of  the  crime, 
ar-haddon,  one  of  his  sons,  who  had  been 
oy  of  Babylon  in  place  of  his  elder  brother 
>me  years,  now  (680  B.  c.)  succeeded  to  the 
le.  He,  too,  was  a  great  conqueror  and  a  great 
er.  Historical  inscriptions  show  that  he  ex- 
id  his  invasions  to  the  north-west  farther  than 
if  his  predecessors.  Bricks  bearing  his  name 
been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Hillah, 
Babylon,  where  he  repaired  temples  and  built 
ace.  One  inscription  states  that  during  his 
he  built  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples,  "  shin- 
rith  silver  and  gold,  as  splendid  as  the  sun." 
south-western  palace  at  Nimroud  was  built 
m,  its  materials  being  taken  in  part  from  the 
ings  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  for  whom 
ems  to  have  entertained  but  small  respect. 
;ntral  hall  was  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
by  one  hundred  broad,  and,  according  to 
rd,  answers  in  its  general  plan,  beyond  any 
building  hitherto  discovered,  to  the  Temple 
)lomon.  Another  of  his  palaces  was  on  the 
now  known  as  Nebbi-Yunus,  or,  the  Tomb  of 
b,  the  large  mound  by  which  tradition  com- 
Drates  the  Hebrew  prophet.  It  is  described 
pported  on  wooden  columns,  and  as  roofed 
lofty  cedar  and  other  trees.  Sculptures  in 
and  marble,  and  many  images  of  silver, 
and  bronze — some  of  them  brought  from 
countries,  while  others  represented  the  As- 
a  gods — served  to  adorn  it,  and  so  vast  was 
ctent  that  horses  and  other  animals  were  not 
kept,  but  bred  within  its  walls.  Syrian, 
I  and  Phenician  artists  were  employed  upon 
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these  structures,  and  Hellenic  monarchs,  as  well 
as  the  princes  of  Syria  and  Judah,  furnished  him 
the  workmen  to  whose  skill  we  are  doubtless  in- 
debted for  the  sculptures. 

Asshur-bani  pul  II.  succeeded  Esar-haddon 
somewhere  about  660  b.  o.,  and  with  him  the 
decline  of  the  military  power  of  the  empire  seems 
to  have  commenced,  fie  appears  to  have  patron- 
ized the  arts,  and  there  is  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  sculptures  of  bis  reign.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  greater  spirit,  delicacy  and  freedom. 
But  his  conquests  were  rather  those  of  peace  than 
war,  and  his  son,  Asshur-eniit-ili  (640-625  b.  c), 
pursuing  the  same  policy,  only  invited  the  invasion 
by  which  his  empire  was  rent  from  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  the  Medes  assaulted  Nineveh 
on  repeated  occasions,  but  the  final  catastrophe 
did  not  take  plaoe  till  625  b.  c.  There  are  ele- 
ments of  Greek  fiction  doubtless  in  the  story  of 
his  death,  but  all  that  we  can  absolutely  determine 
is  that  the  Assyrian  palaces  were  in  all  probability 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  fact,  however,  gives  some 
sanction  to  the  report  that  the  last  king,  the  Sar- 
danapalus  of  the  Greeks,  who  is  represented  as  a 
royal  voluptuary,  was  at  last  ioused  by  the  siege 
of  Nineveh  and  a  sense  of  his  own  personal  danger 
to  heroic  efforts.  He  displayed  unprecedented 
energy  and  courage,  and  for  two  years  resisted 
the  invader.  But  the  forces  of  the  Medes  were 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  Babylonian 
forces  under  Nabopolassar,  whom  the  king  had 
appointed  viceroy  of  Babylon,  and  who  now  re- 
volted to  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  a  freshet 
in  the  Tigris  swept  away  a  portion  of  the  city  wall 
and  allowed  the  foe  to  enter.  Convinced  that 
further  resistance  was  hopeless,  the  king  gathered 
his  treasures  in  his  palace,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
perished  himself  in  the  ruins.  The  conqueror 
completed  the  desolation  of  the  capital  by  razing 
the  walls  and  burning  the  palaces  which  the  king 
had  spared.  The  same  fate  overtook  the  monu- 
ments of  former  kings  at  Khorsabad  and  Nimroud, 
as  well  as  Koyunjik,  which  may,  however,  all 
have  been  included  within  the  city  walls.  This 
is  the  last  which  history  has  to  recount  of  Nineveh, 
except  that  the  Roman  Emperor  Claudius  vainly 
attempted  to  rebuild  it. 

The  greatness  of  Assyria  is  attested,  not  only  by 
the  fame  of  her  military  prowess  and  her  conquests, 
but  by  the  testimony  of  her  ruins.  These  confirm, 
by  pictured  sculpture,  the  story  of  her  invasions, 
while  they  reveal,  also,  her  progress  in  invention 
and  art.  It  is  true  that  the  empire  was  a  con- 
glomerate of  nations,  a  pile  of  loosely-cemented 
states,  each  retaining,  for  the  most  part,  its  own 
laws,  customs,  and  religion,  and  only  paying  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  monarch.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  secret  of  its  sudden  dissolution. 
There  was  no  common  life  pervading  the  whole 
body ;  the  local  was  greater  than  the  central  attrac- 
tion. But  each  country  contributed  its  resources 
and  its  skilled  labor  to  aggrandize  the  splendor  of 
Assyrian  palaces  and  trace  the  sculptures  which 
commemorated  its  conquests.  These  sculptures, 
some  of  them  now  disentombed,  wuile  they  reveal 
little  of  the  life  of  the  people,  display  the  character 
of  the  nation  and  the  victories  and  violent  career 
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of  its  monarchs.  They  present  us  vivid  pictures 
of  royal  life,  both  in  war  and  peace.  The  subject 
nations  and  the  subject  people  are  indeed  of  small 
account,  merely  fighting  the  monarch's  battles, 
swelling  the  pomp  of  his  processions,  or  serving 
as  beasts  of  burden  to  erect  the  massive  walls  of 
the  palaces  or  transport  the  colossal  monuments. 
The  monarch  is  represented  as  of  gigantic  stature, 
"  clothed  with  the  symbolic  attributes  and  wield- 
ing the  thunderbolts  of  the  gods  whose  name  he 
bore."  He  leads  his  armies  in  their  campaigns, 
crossing  rivers,  storming  cities,  using  the  embank- 
ment, the  tcstudo,  the  boring  spear,  the  battering 
ram,  or  he  returns  with  hosts  of  captives  and  the 
spoils  of  war.  Again,  he  is  seen  engaged  in  hunt- 
ing, piercing  the  lion  or  pursuing  the  fleet  game, 
or  superintending  the  transport  of  colossal  statues 
or  the  erection  of  palaces. 

The  art  of  Assyria,  though  doubtless  largely 
borrowed  from  abroad,  became  at  last  thoroughly 
nationalized.  The  bulk  of  its  manufactures  was 
doubtless  home-wrought.  The  vases,  jars,  bronzes, 
glass  bottles,  carved  ornaments  in  ivory  aud  mother- 
of-pearl,  engraved  gems,  bells,  dishes,  earrings, 
arms,  working  implements,  &c,  which  have  been 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  principal  ruins, 
are,  probably,  for  the  most  part,  the  product  of 
Assyrian  art.  The  domestic  utensils  and  orna- 
ments are  almost  uniformly  characterized  by  great 
elegance,  while  they  display  an  acquaintance  with 
metallurgy  and  other  arts.  Some  of  them  antici- 
pate what  have  been  regarded  as  modern  inven- 
tions. Transparent  glass  (known,  however,  in 
ancient  Egypt)  was  one  of  these.  Most  remark- 
able of  all  is  the  lens  discovered  at  Nimroud,  of 
the  use  of  which  for  magnifying  purposes  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  principle  of  the  arch,  em- 
ployed in  Assyrian  edifices,  was  well  known. 
The  lever  and  roller  were  also  employed.  Gems 
were  finely  cut  and  polished.  The  arts  of  inlaying, 
enameling,  and  overlaying  with  metals  were  well 
understood.  Aqueducts  were  constructed,  as  well 
as  tiled  drains ;  and  evidently  Assyrian  civilization 
approached  very  nearly  to  the  standard  of  modern 
times.  It  had  risen  above  the  stiff  and  lifeless 
conventionalism  of  the  Egyptian  in  its  sculpture. 
In  its  pictures  of  war  and  the  chase,  fresh  scenes, 
new  groupings,  bold  and  strange  attitudes  per- 
petually appear ;  while  the  increased  grace  and 
delicacy  of  the  later  sculptures  indicate  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  art  and  the  promise  of  higher 
excellence. 

We  see  thus,how  truthful  as  well  as  vivid  is  the 
picture  drawn  by  Ezekiel  of  the  magnificent 
splendor  and  power  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The 
vast  extent  of  its  capital  is  indicated  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophecy  of  Jonah.  He  entered  it 
"a  day's  journey,"  although  it  is  spoken  of  as 
"  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  journey." 
This  accords  with  the  ancient  accounts  of  its  vast 
extent.  Diodorus  Siculus  affirms  that  it  formed 
a  quadrangle  of  not  less  than  sixty  miles,  and  was 
surrounded  by  walls  one  hundred  feet  high,  broad 
enough  for  three  chariots  to  drive  abreast,  and 
defended  by  1500  towers,  each  200  feet  high. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  larger  than  Babylon,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  representation  in  Jonah 
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that  it  contained  "six-6core  thousand  persons  who 
could  not  discern  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left,  and  also  much  cattle."  Of  its  great 
wickedness  its  own  sculptures  are  enough  to  assure 
us.  Isaiah's  representation  of  the  Assyrian's 
pride  (x.  8)  is  itself  a  picture  true  to  the  life. 
The  monarch's  arrogance  leads  him  to  exclaim, 
"Are  not  my  princes  altogether  kings  ?" 

We  may  thus  conceive  something  of  the  bold- 
ness of  Isaiah's  prophecy  (810-798  b.  a),  "  0 
Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  .  .  I  will  send 
him  against  an  hypocritical  nation,  and  against 
the  people  of  my  wrath  will  I  give  him  a  charge, 
to  take  the  spoil  and  to  take  the  prey,  and  to  tread 
them  down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets.  Howbeit, 
he  meaneth  not  so,  neither  doth  his  heart  think 
so;  but  it  is  in  his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off 
nations  not  a  few."  How  exact  and  vivid  this 
picture  of  Assyrian  ambition,  the  truthfulness  of 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  sculptures  !  But  the 
doom  of  Assyria  is  also  pronounced ;  and  this,  too, 
at  a  time  when  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  culmi- 
nation of  its  greatness.  "  It  shall  come  to  pass 
that  when  the  Lord  hath  performed  his  whole 
work  upon  Mount  Zion  and  on  Jerusalem,  I  will 
punish  the  fruit  of  the  stout  heart  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  the  glory  of  his  high  looks,"  &c. 
(Is.  x.)  And  again,  "  Under  his  glory  shall  he 
kindle  a  burning,  as  the  burning  of  a  fire.  It 
shall  burn  and  devour  his  thorns  and  briars  in  one 
day."  Subsequently  his  approaching  ruin  is  de- 
picted. His  march  to  invade  Judea  is  vividly 
sketched  ;  but  it  closes  with  the  declaration  that 
the  haughty  shall  be  humbled,  and  Lebanon,  to 
which  Assyrian  glory  is  compared,  shall  "  fall  by 
a  mighty  one." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Selected. 

John  Slubbs. 
John  Stubbs  was  born  about  the  year  1618,  and 
received  a  liberal  education.  He  was  not  only  an 
excellent  classical  scholar,  but  was  also  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  oriental  languages.  He  be- 
came convinced  of  the  christian  principles  of 
Friends  when  a  soldier  in  the  Parliamentary  army, 
and  in  garrison  at  Carlisle.  He  afterward  became 
a  good  soldier  of  the  Lamb,  and  a  faithful  minister 
of  Christ.  He  continued  in  the  army  until  Crom- 
well was  invested  with  supreme  power;  when 
being  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
government,  John  Stubbs  refused  to  swear,  and 
was  in  consequence  discharged.  Previous  to  his 
joining  Friends,  J.  S.  had  sought  the  Lord  with 
earnestness  under  various  forms  of  religious  pro- 
fession, but  found  Him  not;  until  George  Fox 
directed  him  to  that  inshining  light  of  Christ's 
spirit  in  liisown  heart,  which  would  both  discover 
his  errors,  lead  him  out  of  them,  and  bring  him 
to  know  the  Saviour.  And  so  he  experienced  it 
to  be.  In  the  time  of  his  ignorance  he  had  sought 
for  his  Beloved  in  vain ;  "  but  now,"  he  exclaims, 
"  I  have  found  Him  !  Everlasting  praises  be  to 
the  Lord  that  brought  me  to  know  this  people, 
and  to  believe  in  their  doctrine,  which  will  never 
change." 

After  quitting  the  army  he  kept  a  school  at 
Lancaster,  and  taught  the  Latin,  Greek  and  He- 
brew languages  to  private  pupils.  Soon  after  his 
convinccment  he  appears  to  have  received  a  gift 
in  the  ministry ;  and  in  1654  we  find  him  labor- 
ing in  London  with  Edward  Burrough,  Francis 
Howgil  and  others.  He  there  met  with  William 
Caton  (then  eighteen  years  of  age)  with  whom, 
early  in  1655,  he  travelled  into  Kent.  At  Dover 
their  arrival  being  reported  to  the  mayor,  he  re- 
paired to  their  inn  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
them,  but  was  unable  to  discover  any  cause  for 


committing  them  to  prison.  The  authorities, 
however,  issued  an  order  that  none  should  enter- 
tain them  under  a  penalty,  and  they  were  conse- 
quently turned  into  the  streets ;  but  Luke  Howard, 
whose  heart  the  Lord  had  opened,  received  them 
into  his  house.  Several  persons  were  convinced 
of  the  principles  of  Friends  at  Dover,  and  others 
at  Lydd;  among  the  latter  was  Samuel  Fisher, 
then  a  highly  esteemed  preacher  among  the  Bap- 
tists, who  became  a  valuable  minister  among 
Friends. 

As  they  travelled  from  town  to  town,  they  were 
the  means  of  establishing  many  meetings  of 
Friends  in  that  district.  At  Maidstone  they  were 
imprisoned  for  their  testimony.  After  being 
searched,  and  their  money  and  Bible  taken  away, 
they  were  stripped  to  the  waist,  made  fast  in  the 
stocks  by  their  necks  and  arms,  and  subjected  to 
a  most  cruel  whipping.  They  were  then  placed 
in  irons,  with  great  wooden  logs  to  their  feet,  and 
ordered  to  do  the  work  assigned  them  as  prisoners, 
but  they  refused  to  comply,  and  were  in  conse- 
quence kept  without  food  for  several  days,  except 
a  little  water  once  in  the  day.  In  the  end  they 
prevailed  over  their  barbarous  persecutors : — 
"  Then,"  William  Caton  remarks,  "  we  felt  free 
to  receive  victuals  for  our  money,  and  we  ate  and 
were  refreshed."  On  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  imprisonment,  the  two  Friends  were  passed 
from  constable  to  constable,  but  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, until  being  discharged  by  the  pfficers,  they 
again  met  in  London. 

In  the  years  1655  and  1656,  John  Stubbs  con- 
tinued to  travel  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel ;  labor- 
ing not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  in  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Holland.  He  visited  the  latter 
country  several  times ;  and  on  various  occasions 
travelled  extensively  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
In  1658,  accompanied  by  Samuel  Fisher,  he  spent 
a  considerable  time  at  Rome.  In  that  city  they 
had  interviews  with  some  of  the  cardinals,  and 
distributed  books  and  pamphlets  among  the  monks 
and  friars.  Some  of  the  latter  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  their  doctrines,  but  were  afraid  to  confess 
them;  alleging  the  hazard  they  would  incur  of 
being  burned  for  heresy.  John  Stubbs  and  Samuel 
Fisher  appear  themselves  to  have  been  in  immi- 
nent danger  from  the  Inquisition.  At  Venice 
they  mingled  with  the  merchants  and  Jews  on  the 
exchange;  and  in  other  ways  obtained  much  op- 
portunity for  conversation  on  religious  topics  with 
persons  in  that  city.  At  Heidelberg,  on  their 
return,  they  were  courteously  received  by  the 
Prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  At  the 
time  of  their  interview,  he  and  his  nobles  were 
assembled  for  the  election  of  the  Emperor.  He 
told  them  they  received  their  visit  in  love,  and 
that  he  believed  they  spoke  in  love  to  their  souls. 
At  their  departure  they  received  liberty  for  Friends 
to  meet  together  for  religious  worship  in  any  part 
of  the  principality. 

In  1660,  George  Fox,  John  Stubbs,  and  Benja- 
min Furly,  published  the  work  entitled  "  The 
Battledore ;"  in  which  they  exhibit  in  about  thirty 
different  languages,  the  rational  and  grammatical 
distinction  between  singular  and  plural,  and  the 
propriety  of  the  use  of  the  singular  in  addressing 
an  individual.  Sewel,  the  historian,  says:  "It 
did  so  convince  people,  that  many  afterwards  were 
not  nearly  so  much  offended  at  Friends  saying 
( thou'  and  '  thee'  to  a  single  person.' 

In  the  following  year,  1661,  John  Stubbs,  with 
Henry  Fell  for  his  companion,  embarked  at  Leg- 
horn for  Alexandria,  having  a  prospect  of  religious 
service  in  the  east.  But  on  their  arrival  in  Egypt, 
their  design  was  frustrated  by  the  English  consul; 
who,  fearing  the  consequences  of  their  distributing 
books  and  tracts  among  both  Franks  and  Mussel- 


mans,  procured  their  banishment  to  Europe.  1 
1659,  he  accompanied  George  Fox  into  Irelal 
and  in  1671,  embarking  with  him  and  many  oil 
ministers,  paid  a  religious  visit  to  the  West  In] 
and  the  continent  of  North  America. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  appears  to  r|| 
resided  in  the  county  of  Durham.  He  did  0 
long  survive  his  return  from  his  extensive  ser  j 
in  the  western  hemisphere ;  and  though  no  acccl 
of  his  last  moments  seems  to  have  been  preser  1 
it  is  believed  that  he  died  in  the  faith  and  loil 
Christ  his  Redeemer,  in  the  year  1674,  in  - 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fin 
his  ministry. 


The  Clothes-Moth. 

BY  A.  S.  PACKARD,  JR.,  M.  D. 

For  over  a  fortnight  we  once  enjoyed  the  c 
pany  of  the  caterpillar  of  a  common  clothes-m 
It  is  a  little,  pale,  delicate  worm,  about  the 
of  a  darning  needle,  not  half  an  inch  long,  wi 
pale  horn-colored  head,  the  ring  next  the  1 
being  of  the  same  color,  and  has  sixteen  feet, 
first  six  of  them  well  developed  and  constant! 
use  to  draw  the  slender  body  in  and  out  of 
case.  Its  head  is  armed  with  a  formidable  pa 
jaws,  with  which,  like  a  scythe,  it  mows  its 
through  thick  and  thin. 

But  the  case  is  the  most  remarkable  featur 
the  history  of  this  caterpillar.    Hardly  has 
helpless,  tiny  worm  broken  the  egg,  previo 
laid  in  some  old  garment  of  fur,  or  wool,  or 
haps  in  the  hair-cloth  of  a  sofa,  when  it  proa 
to  make  a  shelter  by  cutting  the  woolly  fibre 
soft  hairs  up  into  bits,  which  it  places  at  each 
in  successive  layers,  and,  joining  them  togei 
by  silken  threads,  constructs  a  cylindrical  tub 
thick,  warm  felt,  lined  within  with  the  finest 
the  tiny  worm  can  spin.   The  case  is  hardly  roii 
but  flattened  slightly  in  the  middle,  and  contra 
a  little  just  before  each  end,  both  of  which 
always  kept  open.    The  case  before  us  is  < 
stone-gray  color,  with  a  black  stripe  along 
middle,  and  with  rings  of  the  same  color  rcfl 
each  opening.    Had  the  caterpillar  fed  on  bh  a 
yellow  cloth,  the  case  would,  of  course,  have  ] .-mi 
of  those  colors.  Other  cases,  made  by  larvae  w  k> 
had  been  eating  "  cotton  wool,"  were  quite  m 
gular  in  form,  and  covered  loosely  with  bil  of 
cotton  thread,  which  the  little  tailor  had  lot 
trimmed  off. 

Days  go  by.  A  vigorous  course  of  dietin 
its  feast  of  wool  has  given  stature  to  our  1 
His  case  has  grown  uncomfortably  small,  im 
he  leave  it  and  make  another  ? — No  housewi  lift 
more  prudent  and  saving.  Out  come  those  sci  >■ 
jaws,  and,  lo  !  a  fearful  rent  along  each  side  of  iei 
end  of  the  case.  Two  wedge-shaped  patches  njq 
the  breach, — caterpillar  retires  for  a  moment 
appears  at  the  other  end  ;  scissors  once  more  pi 
out;  two  rents  to  be  filled  up  by  two  more  pat 
or  gores,  and  our  caterpillar  once  more  brea 
freer,  laughs  and  grows  fat  upon  horse  hair 
lamb's  wool.  In  this  way  he  enlarges  his 
till  he  stops  growing. 

Our  caterpillar  seeming  to  be  full-grown, 
hence  out  of  employment,  we  cut  the  end  of 
case  half  off.  Two  or  three  days  after,  he 
mended  it  from  the  inside,  drawing  the  two  e 
together  by  silken  threads,  and,  though  he 
not  touched  the  outside,  yet  so  neatly  were 
two  parts  joined  together  that  we  had  to  se 
for  some  time,  with  a  lens,  to  find  the  scar. 

To  keep  our  friend  busy  during  the  cold,  cl 
less  weather,  for  it  was  in  mid-winter,  We 
cut  a  third  of  the  case  off  entirely.    Not 'ig 
daunted,  the  little  fellow  bustled  about,  drew  a 
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of  the  woolly  fibres,  filling  up  the  whole 
i  of  his  den,  and  began  to  build  on  afresh, 
om  the  inside,  so  that  the  new-made  portion 
nailer  than  the  rest  of  the  case.  The  crea- 
forked  very  slowly,  and  the  addition  was  left 
ough,  unfinished  state, 
j  could  easily  spare  these  voracious  little 
i  hairs  enough  to  serve  as  food,  and  to  afford 
ial  for  the  construction  of  their  paltry  cases; 
iat  restless  spirit  that  ever  urges  on  all  beings 
red  with  life  and  the  power  of  motion,  never 
;es  the  young  clothes-moth  for  a  moment, 
ill  not  be  forced  to  drag  his  heavy  case  over 
i  hairs  and  furzy  wool,  hence  he  cuts  his  way 
gh  with  those  keen  jaws.  Thus,  the  more 
ivels,  the  more  mischief  he  does, 
ter  taking  his  fill  of  this  sort  of  life  he 
;es  to  a  pupa,  and  soon  appears  as  one  of 
delicate,  tiny,  but  richly  variegated  moths 
3y  in  such  numbers  from  early  in  the  spring 
the  fall. 

iry  many  do  not  recognize  these  moths  in 
perfect  stage,  so  small  are  they,  and  vent 
wrath  on  those  great  millers  that  fly  around 
3  in  warm  summer  evenings.  It  need  scarcely 
id  that  these  large  millers  are  utterly  guilt- 
of  any  attempts  upon  our  wardrobes,  they 
ad  their  attacks  in  a  more  open  form  on  our 
3ns  and  orchards. 

r  common  olothes-moth,  Tinea  flavifrontella, 
'  an  uniform  light-buff  color,  with  a  silky 
scent  lustre,  the  hind  wings  and  abdomen 
;  a  little  paler.  The  head  is  thickly  tufted 
hairs  and  is  a  little  tawny,  and  the  upper 
of  the  densely  hirsute  feelers  {palpi)  is 
y.  The  wings  are  long  and  narrow,  with  the 
i  beautiful  and  delicate  long  silken  fringe, 
:h  increases  in  length  towards  the  base  of  the 
\ 

hey  begin  to  fly  in  May,  and  last  all  through 
season,  fluttering  with  a  noiseless,  stealthy 
it  in  our  apartments,  and  laying  their  eggs  in 
woollens. 

here  are  several  allied  species  which  have 
h  the  3ame  habits,  except  that  they  do  not  all 
itruct  cases,  but  eat  carpets,  clothing,  articles 
>od,  grain,  &c,  and  objects  of  natural  history, 
uccessive  broods  of  the  clothes-moth  appear 
ugh  the  summer.  In  the  autumn  they  cease 
ag,  retire  within  their  cases,  and  early  in 
Qg  assume  the  chrysalis  state, 
areful  housewives  are  not  much  afflicted  with 
e  pests.  The  slovenly  and  thriftless  are  over- 
with  them.  Early  in  June  woollens  and  furs 
ild  be  carefully  dusted,  shaken,  and  beaten. 
T.  W.  Harris  states  that  "  powdered  black 
aer,  strewed  under  the  edge  of  carpets,  is  said 
jpel  moths.  Sheets  of  paper  sprinkled  with 
its  of  turpentine,  camphor  in  coaise  powder, 
es  of  tobacco,  or  shavings  of  Russia  leather, 
ild  be  placed  among  the  clothes  when  they  are 
aside  for  the  summer ;  and  furs  and  other 
11  articles  can  be  kept  by  being  sewed  in  bags 
i  bits  of  camphor  wood,  red  cedar,  or  of 
aish  cedar;  while  the  cloth  lining  of  carriages 
be  secured  forever  from  the  attacks  of  moths 
>eing  washed  or  sponged  on  both  sides  with  a 
tion  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury  in 
bol,  made  just  strong  enough  not  to  leave  a 
;e  stain  on  a  black  feather."  The  moths  can 
aost  readily  killed  by  pouring  benzine  among 
a,  though  its  use  must  be  much  restricted 
i  the  disagreeable  odor  which  remains.  The 
nt  experiments  made  with  Carbolic  acid,  how- 
,  convinces  us  that  this  will  soon  take  the 
e  of  all  other  substances  as  a  preventive  and 
royer  of  noxious  insects.  —  The  American 
wralist. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

At  our  Yearly  Meeting  this  year,  1779,  the 
subject  of  FrieDds  paying  taxes  for  war  came 
under  solid  consideration.  Friends  were  unani- 
mous that  the  testimony  of  Truth  and  of  our 
Society,  was  clearly  against  our  paying  such  taxes 
as  were  wholly  for  war;  and  many  solid  Friends 
manifested  a  lively  testimony  against  the  payment 
of  those  in  the  mixture  ;  which  testimony  appeared 
evidently  to  me  to  be  on  substantial  grounds,  aris- 
ing and  spreading  in  the  authority  of  truth.  It 
was  a  time  of  refreshment  to  an  exercised  number, 
whose  spirits,  I  trust,  were  feelingly  relieved  in  a 
joyful  sense  of  the  light  which  then  sprung  up 
among  us.  On  the  whole  I  am  renewedly  con- 
firmed, that  however  the  burden-bearers  of  the 
present  generation  among  us  may  hold  on  their 
way,  or  fall  short  and  give  back ;  the  Lord  will 
raise  up  a  band  of  faithful  followers  who,  prefer- 
ring Jerusalem's  welfare  to  their  chiefest  joys,  will 
press  through  the  crowd  of  reasonings,  and  follow 
the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  leadeth  them. — Job 
Scott. 

Financial  Recoil  of  War. 

The  distress  and  lack  of  employment  now  so 
general  in  England,  and  indeed  all  over  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  our  Atlantic  States,  appear  to  extend 
even  to  California,  one  of  the  newest  States,  where, 
in  San  Francisco,  relief  committees  have  been 
formed  to  supply  the  wants  of  destitute  mechanics 
and  their  families.  That  all  California  should  be 
overstocked  with  skilled  labor  does  not  seem  pro- 
bable, though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  some 
branches  in  San  Francisco,  as  here,  there  is  a 
dearth  of  employment. 

It  is  a  curious  question,  to  what  causes  are 
owing  the  general  and  very  serious  derangements 
of  industry  in  Europe  and  America.  In  this  coun- 
try, we  are  paying  the  penalty  of  a  season  of  ex- 
travagance, and  of  indulgence  in  the  most  crude 
and  wasteful  tax  system  known  to  the  world.  We 
are  poor,  because,  during  four  years  of  war,  we 
destroyed  enormous  amounts  of  property  and  the 
lives  of  half  a  million  of  producers;  and  because 
all  this  waste  was  aggravated  by  a  depraved  cur- 
rency, which  led  to  extravagance,  and  by  a  tax 
and  tariff  system  which  exacts  dues  on  sixteen 
thousand  articles,  when  we  might  raise  the  whole 
revenue  from  a  hundred. 

But  why  is  England  worse  off  than  the  United 
States  ?  Why  are  France  and  Germany  suffering 
as  much  as  England  ?  In  England,  we  find  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  destitution  and  suffering 
is  found  among  the  workmen,  who,  during  our 
late  war,  were  engaged  in  building  blockade  run- 
ners, and  preparing  materials  of  war  to  be  sold  to 
the  rebels.  It  seems  that  this  business  was  so 
enormous  as  to  draw  to  it  many  thousands  of  work- 
men, skilled  and  unskilled,  who,  when  the  war 
ceased,  suddenly  found  themselves  without  em- 
ployment. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  several  causes  for  the 
prevalent  distress  in  England ;  it  relates  to  only 
certain  branches  of  industry.  The  chief  causes 
of  distress  all  over  Europe  are,  the  excessive  bur- 
dens laid  upon  industry  by  the  vast  armaments 
kept  up  by  all  the  great  powers,  who  fear  Napoleon, 
and  the  feeling  of  distrust  respecting  the  future 
which  has  taken  possession  of  all  minds.  There 
is  a  general  belief  that  war  may  break  out  in 
Europe  at  almost  any  time  ;  a  general  European 
war  has  been  expected  for  a  year  or  two ;  and  the 
fear  of  it  has  made  capitalists  refuse  to  put  out 
their  money  in  any  but  the  most  temporary  loans. 
Thus  enterprise  is  checked,  while  industry  is  more 
and  more  severely  burdened  by  the  extravagant 
armaments  and  vast  armies. 


Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  inability  of 
our  people  to  buy  as  largely  as  in  more  prosperous 
times  affects,  in  a  very  important  degree,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population  of  Europe.  We 
are  the  most  important  customers  of  many  hun- 
dred thousands  of  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and 
Englishmen.  When  we  are  able  to  buy  largely, 
they  are  prosperous  and  happy;  when  we  cannot 
or  will  not  buy,  they  are  depressed  and  poor. 

I'or  the  present,  Europe  and  America  are  suf- 
fering from  a  similar  depression  in  all  industries; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect,  that  while  the 
jealousy  of  the  different  European  governments 
compels  them  continually  to  increase  their  arma- 
ments and  armies,  and  exposes  them  to  the  con- 
stant fear  of  war,  thus  perpetuating  the  main 
causes  of  the  present  distress,  with  us  the  case  is 
very  different.  We  do  not  fear  our  neighbors, 
and  can  therefore  afford  to  reduce  our  armies  to  a 
degree  which  will  make  their  cost  unf'elt.  Already 
the  estimates  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  our 
government,  including  army,  navy,  and  civil  gov- 
ernment, have  been  reduced  by  Congress  to  ninety 
millions ;  a  sum  absolutely  less,  if  reckoned  in 
gold,  than  the  administration  cost  in  the  first  year 
of  James  Buchanan's  term.  The  total  expendi- 
tures also  have  been  reduced  by  more  than  a  hun- 
dred millions  from  last  year's. — N.  T.  Post. 

Selected  for  "  The  FrieDd." 

Our  Ancient  Testimonies. 

"I  think  I  never  knew  such  a  trying  time  in 
my  day  as  the  present  (1833).  Some  of  us  seem 
permitted  to  find  peculiar  difficulties  in  pursuing 
our  course.  *  *  *  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the 
wide  deviations  from  our  ancient  testimonies, 
which  is,  I  believe,  fast  levelling  us  with  the  world 
at  large.  I  grieve,  I  mourn  over  these  things  in 
secret.  Sometimes  I  tell  my  sorrow  publicly, 
uuder  the  constraining  influence  of  gospel  love; 
and  I  have  a  word  too,  for  the  bowed  down  ones; 
but  I  am  told  again  and  again,  that  my  views  are 
not  correct ;  in  fact  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
take  up  such  a  lamentation  for  us  in  this  day. 
Since  I  saw  thee  I  have  received  divers  visits, 
which  have  not  been  of  that  kind  most  likely  to 
strengthen  my  hands  to  do  what  they  find  to  do; 
but  through  all,  I  could  only  endeavor  to  sink 
deep  in  my  spirit,  and  seek  to  have  my  reasonings 
hushed,  my  painful  cogitations  silenced,  that  I 
might  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd. 

"  Some  of  us  see  the  necessity  of  being  ranged 
conspicuously  on  the  side  of  primitive  Quakerism, 
and  warning  faithfully  of  the  danger  of  things 
creeping  in,  that  from  their  nature  and  tendency 
must  divide;  must  indeed  separate,  whether  there 
be  an  outwardly  drawing  the  line  of  division,  yea 
or  nay.  In  fulfilling  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  we  must  endeavor  to  leave  consequences, 
and  run  the  risk  of  being  ourselves  wouuded  by 
the  arrows  of  the  archers,  and  perhaps  even  carry 
the  marks  of  our  engagements  with  us,  like  scars 
from  head  to  foot,  to  be  seen  to  the  end  of  our 
day. 

"Ah  !  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  truth  soon 
gains  ground,  when  at  all  disseminated.  Truth, 
however,  will  obtain  the  victory  in  the  end,  and 
triumph  over  all.  Oh  !  that  those  who  contiuue 
to  hold  it  most  dear,  may  never  barter  it  for  any 
consideration  whatever." — Sarah  (Lynes)  Grubb. 

The  above  extract  from  a  letter  of  Sarah 
(Lynes)  Grubb,  will  doubtless  answer  to  the 
mournful  fears  and  feelings  of  "  the  bowed  down 
ones"  of  this  day,  as  face  answeieth  to  face  in  a 
glass.  There  is  still  a  stripped  and  peeled  rem- 
nant in  the  camp  of  God's  Israel,  who  feel  alarmed 
for  the  state  of  things  among  us;  and  whose  peti- 
tions are  often  put  up  to  the  Healer  of  breaches, 
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that  He  would  remember  the  desolations  of  Zion, 
and  favor  the  very  dust  thereof;  whose  ways  mourn 
because  so  few  come  up  with  the  living  accept- 
able sacrifices  of  holy  obedience  to  her  solemn 
feasts.  The  Lord  remains  to  be  the  only  Helper 
and  Preserver  of  His  people,  and  guide  into  all 
truth.  And  the  more  those  who  (it  maybe  with 
sad  and  sorrowful  hearts)  look  upon  Zion  the  city 
of  our  solemnities,  are  engaged  in  deep  humility 
and  contrition  of  soul  to  plead  with  Him  even  to 
importunity  saying,  "  Spare  thy  people  0  God, 
and  give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach,"  the 
more,  we  believe,  He  will  arise  for  the  sishing  of 
the  poor  and  the  cry  of  the  needy,  and  turn  their 
captivity  as  the  streams  of  the  South.  All  power 
is  His;  all  mercy,  goodness  and  love, 

"  Whose  work  is  without  labor;  whose  designs 
No  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts-; 
And  whose  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts." 

And  He  can  at  pleasure  turn  the  wilderness  of 
sorrow  and  desolation,  into  the  fruitful  field  of  joy 
and  rejoicing  to  all  that  love  His  appearing, 
having  experienced  His  heart-humbling  baptism 
of  thoroughly  cleansing  efficacy  and  power. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  S.  L.  G.'s  letter, 
has  the  encouraging  promise  :  '•'  Truth  will  obtain 
the  victory  in  the  end,  and  triumph  over  all." 
Therefore,  she  adds,  may  "  those  who  continue  to 
hold  it  most  dear,  never  barter  it  for  any  con- 
sideration whatever. 


Selected 

GLEAMS  OP  SPRING. 

BY  BENJAMIN  GOUGH. 

This  morning,  before  sunrise,  when  the  Bast 
Glowed  with  faint  blushes  of  the  virgin  morn, 

While  yet  the  golden  radiancy  increased, 

And  ere  the  moon  had  paled,  or  day  was  born, 

There  came  a  mystic  rustling  through  the  trees, 
And  every  bough  seemed  to  soft  music  strung, 

Like  to  the  humming  of  the  summer  bees, 
Or  fabled  chants  by  fays  and  fairies  sung ; 

Yet  richer  and  more  varied  in  its  tones  ; 

Plaintive  and  joyous — psalm  and  song  by  turns  ; 
In  the  pine  branches,  'mid  the  fir-tree  cones, 

Waving  the  brushwood,  and  among  the  ferns. 

Woods,  orchards,  hedgerows — all  began  to  sing 
In  sweet  monotony  their  hymn  of  praise, 

Which  echoed  first  to  welcome  Eden's  spring, 
And  vibrates  still  in  soul-entrancing  lays. 

And  see  1  the  spangled  clouds  are  full  of  Spring, 
Broken  and  mellowed — winter  is  subdued: 

Fleecy  and  white — out-spread,  like  angel  wings, 
With  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  hued. 

And  now  the  sun  o'ertops  the  mountain's  brow ; 

0  glorious  sun !  I  feel  thy  genial  ray 
For  the  first  time  since  dark  December's  snow, 

And  thank  for  beauteous  Spring  and  flowery  May. 

There  is  a  scent  of  incense  in  the  air 

From  violet  beds,  and  primrose  banks  hard  by  ; 
And  the  warm  breath  of  spring  is  everywhere 

Wafted  in  living  fragrance  far  and  nigh. 


contra,  the  field  birds  go  to  bed  earlier  than  t 
wood  birds. 

The  robin  is  our  earliest  songster.  While  | 
stars  still  twinkle,  and  the  first  gray  streaks 
dawn  have  but  just  appeared,  the  robin  wal 
from  his  sleep,  and  pours  forth  his  matin  hvn 
From  all  sides  the  songs  proceed, — from"  I 
orchard  and  garden,  from  the  edge  of  the  neii 
boring  woods,  and  from  the  trees  that  fringe  t 
brooks  and  ponds,  you  hear  the  joyous,  ringi1 
strains  of  this  delightful  songster.  After  singi 
for  ten  minutes  or  so,  robin  descends  from 
perch,  and  seeks  his  breakfast  with  an  appet 
sharpened  by  the  morning  air;  yet  you  hear  b 
throughout  the  morning,  but  not  so  often  as 
the  early  dusk.  Then  he  puts  forth  his  fin 
effort;  and  if  you  would  fully  appreciate  his  soi 
you  must  listen  to  his  matinee  which  he  gives  1  ; 
the  earliest  light. 

While  the  robin  is  yet  singing,  the  two  pew 
awake,  and  mingle  their  mournful  notes  with  I 
robin-concert.    These  notes,  though  so  sad  i 
plaintive,  have,  nevertheless,  a  pleasing  effe  i 
and  the  common  pewee  especially  is  welcot}  11 
Long  after  you  have  ceased  to  hear  him  in  i 
broad  glare  of  the  day,  or  even  in  the  quiet  ev 
ing,  you  may  listen  to  him  in  the  early  morni  j  ■ 
the  fresh  air  of  which  seems  to  have  an  elect'  L 
effect,  not  only  upon  him,  but  upon  all  the  otl  ! 
birds  besides. 

Shortly  after  the  robin  has  finished  his  song/  i 
rather  while  he  is  still  singing,  the  bluebird 
heard  "  saluting  the  morn  with  his  soft  note;!"5 
You  seldom  hear  him  during  the  hot  summer  dilP 
of  June  and  July  ;  but  here,  in  the  early  morni'  i: 
he  is  the  same  gallant  and  musical  fellow  that 1  !ii 
was  in  March  and  April.  Simultaneously  w  Sif 
the  bluebird  the  chipping  sparrow  awakes,  andi  E 
soon  heard  chanting  his  simple  cricket-like  soiSf 
from  the  garden  and  lawn. 

But  now,  as  the  light  increases,  and  the  cloi  Jt' 
in  the  east  give  evidence  by  their  crimson  hi  -l! 
that  the  sun  is  nearing  the  horizon,  birds  of  W& 
sorts  begin  to  awake.    The  sharp  "  sphack"  11 
the  least  flycatcher  comes  from  the  orchards;  I  \y 
king-birds  make  the  fields  noisy  with  their  not  I 
and  the  songs  come  so  thick  and  fast,  that  it  |fis 
next  to  impossible  to  tell  which  was  the  earlh  ' 
The  song  sparrows  and  the  Indigo-birds  si  >! 
sweetly  from  their  accustomed  haunts,  while  i 
vesper  sparrow  delivers  his  delightful  strains  fr 
the  broad  open  pasture-lands.    This  latter  b  M 
seems  to  take  a  fancy  to  singing  in  the  dusk,  i  - 
although  one  may  hear  him  at  all  hours,  still 
prefers  the  dim  morn  or  the  quiet  twilight.  II 
bobolink  is  an  early  riser  too,  and  his  jolly,  jiil  « 
ling  notes  add  much  to  the  chorus  of  bird-voi  1  ' 
that  now  chant  so  sweet  a  concert  on  every  sid 

The  forest  birds  are  now  awake,  and  from  ij 
dark,  distant  woods  come  the  faint  bell-like  no 
of  the  wood  thrush,  our  prince  of  songsters.  1 
veery,  and  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak  join  in  w' 
him,  and  the  woods  soon  ring  with  the  notes 
these  three  birds,  who  are  unquestionably  our  fin 
songsters.  The  vireos,  who  have  been  awake  so 
time,  lend  their  sweet  voices  to  swell  the  cho 
and  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  sky,  the  concert  ei 
moment  grows  louder  and  louder.  The  gold 
crowned  thrush  begins  his  hurried,  ecstatic  soi 
the  wrens,  catbirds,  orioles,  warblers,  and  sp 
rows,  all  add  their  notes  to  the  sylvan  conce 
and  by  the  time  the  sun  has  lifted  himself  w 
above  the  horizon,  all  the  birds  are  awake  and 
full  song. —  The  American  Naturalist. 


The  sheep  alone  it  is  who  know  the  Shepher 
voice,  and  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  Strang 
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The  Seasons.  * 

"  These  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these, 
Are  but  the  varied  God  :  the  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee." 

Several  weeks  ago,  we  thought  cold  winter  was 
over  and  gone, — the  time  come  for  the  singing  of 
birds  to  be  heard  in  our  land.  Some  few  did 
venture,  but  the  deep  snow,  and  cold  east  wind 
were  all  too  harsh  a  greeting  for  the  little  warblers 
that  love  the  sunshine,  and  came  to  greet  us  with 
the  voice  of  Spring.  I  have  been  led  to  contrast 
the  present  season  with  that  of  the  same  month 
and  date  twenty-four  years  back.  Being  called  at 
that  time  to  the  country  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
a  dear  aged  relative,  I  was  so  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  fields  and  flowers,  as  never  to  forget  the 
silent  admiration  that  was  mine,  on  beholding, 
for  the  first  time,  the  many  trees  in  the  old  apple 
orchard,  so  fully  covered  with  fully  blown  blos- 
soms, from  the  deep  red  to  the  lightest  pink.  The 
same  place  is  now  passed  by  almost  unheeded; 
whilst  that  first  impression  is  remembered  with 
the  original  freshness  of  feeling.  Now,  not  a  leaf 
is  observable  in  the  apple  trees,  unless  closely 
they  be  inspected,  for  tiny  ones  are  there.  The 
wheat-fields  are  looking  well,  and  the  young  green 
grass  is  again  covering  the  ground;  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  white  snow,  so  lately  melting 
away.  But  many  garden  seeds,  mostly  up  at  this 
time,  are  still  waiting  for  the  favorable  warmth.  If 
so  dependent  on  the  putting  forth  of  His  hand  be- 
fore us  in  that  to  sustain  the  body,  so  truly  must  we 
in  that  which  pertains  to  the  better  life.  Let  us 
hold  fast  that  precious  little  seed  of  true  faith  He 
hath  placed  in  our  hearts;  we  may  wait  in  hope, 
through  each  dark  and  cloudy  day,  for  time  and 
seasons,  for  the  sunshine  and  dew  of  His  love. 
How  silent  and  effective  are  all  His  operations  in 
the  outward  creation  :  the  sound  of  the  hammer 
is  not  heard;  so  truly,  He  worketh  in  us  with 
the  still  small  voice  of  His  power.  Yet  He  doeth 
all  things  well  :  we  are  poor,  but  we  may  serve  a 
rich  Master,  who  loves  his  own,  and  will  not  let 
them  want. 

Country. 
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The  dew  hangs  glittering  in  unnumbered  drops, 
And  flower-buds  open  to  the  touch  of  light ; 

And  hark  I  how  merrily  in  yonder  copse 
Blackbird  and  thrush  their  melodies  unite. 

0  joyous  Spring,  make  haste  I  I  know  thee  near  ; 

Come  with  thy  holy  carnival  of  mirth  1 
Thy  waving  forests — rivers  bright  and  clear, 

0  come  and  walk  in  beauty  o'er  the  earth  I 

Spring  is  heaven's  messenger,  with  news  of  love ; 

In  every  flower  I  trace  God's  loving  hand, 
And  hear  his  voice  in  every  wood  and  grove 

Where  nature  wakes,  and  vernal  leaves  expand. 

Come  then,  0  gentle  Spring,  so  pure  and  calm, 
Breathe  hallowed  quiet  on  our  sin  and  strife  ! 

We  long  to  listen  to  thy  woodland  psalm, 

And  feel  thy  quick'ning  throb  of  new  born  life. 


Selected. 

THE  MOTIVE. 
Such  as  our  motive  is,  our  aim  must  be; 
If  this  be  servile,  that  can  ne'er  be  free : 
If  self  employ  us,  whatso'er  is  wrought, 
We  glorify  that  self,  not  Him  we  ought. 

—  Cowper. 


The  Awakening  of  the  Birds. 

BY  T.  MARTIN  TRIPPE. 

To  those  who  are  in  the  custom  of  studying  the 
habits  of  our  native  birds,  their  awakening,  and 
early  songs  are  very  interesting.  It  is  in  the  early 
morning  that  birds  are  in  the  highest  spirits; 
then  it  is  that  they  appear  to  the  best  advantage; 
and  then  it  is  that  their  songs  are  sweetest. 
When  summer  oomes  on,  and  the  days  grow  hot 
and  long,  and  the  singing  of  the  birds  ceases 
nearly  altogether;  early  in  the  morning,  ere  yet 
the  sun  has  warmed  the  cool  air,  the  birds  sing 
with  all  their  former  vivacity,  and  seem  the  same 
merry-hearted  beaux  that  they  were  in  spring. 
The  early  morning  has  always  been  a  favorite 
time  of  mine  for  studying  Natural  History,  and 
especially  Ornithology ;  and  I  always  learn  more 
in  one  hour  then,  than  in  three  or  four  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Some  birds  rise  much  earlier  than  others.  As 
a  rule,  those  that  live  in  the  fields  are  much  earlier 
risers  than  those  dwelling  in  the  woods;  and,  per 
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Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  285.) 

nfully  humiliating,  heart-stirring,  and  veiled 
sp  spiritual  exercise  as  this  mournful  picture 
oul  bowing  under  the  hand  of  the  heavenly 
ener  and  Refiner,  as  conveyed  in  the  follow- 
tter,  may  seem  to  some,  the  compiler  feels 
le  ought  not  to  withhold  it,  with  others  of 
r  character.    There  may  be  periods  when 
isposition  to  avoid  the  stripping  chamber, 
rith  creaturely  zeal  to  be  up  and  doing,  shall 
nt  the  full  depth  of  Jordan  being  reached, 
sby  only  we  are  enabled  to  bring  up  stones 
ing  memorial,  and  to  pitch  them  to  the  honor 
e  ever  excellent  and  worthy  Name.    To  the 
humbled  spiritual  traveller  such  lines  will 
1  but  as  the  deeper  shades  of  that  inward 
boroughly  purging  baptism,  whose  fire  must 
ipon  the  most  cherished  feelings  of  the  heart, 
ing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obe- 
e  of  Christ.    They  will  appear  the  legitimate 
enings  of  the  wisdom  that  "  first  tormenteth 
her  discipline,"  by  which  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
3t  mercy,  crucifies  to  themselves  and  to  the 
1,  all  His  whom  He  designs  not  only  to  be 
:  meet  for  the  inscription  of  "  Holiness,"  but 
lpty  and  purified  vessels  to  convey  the  glo- 
gospel  of  life  and  salvation  to  others. 
Sighth  mo.  1839.    I  do  not  know  how  to 
d  into  language  the  mingled  feelings  thy  last 
occasioned.    I  cannot  say  I  was  surprised 
i  tenor,  because  I  know  myself  subject  to  an 
ence  I  do  not  understand,  and  of  course  can- 
3xplain.    To  thy  stirring  inquiry  4  whether 
ffection  for  thee  has  diminished/  I  can  at  once 
er  no.    I  did  not  hastily  confer  it,  nor  with- 
>eing  satisfied  my  feelings  and  judgment  con- 
sd ;  and  I  did,  do,  and  expect  henceforth  to 
I  thee  the  place  of  a  chosen  and  bosom  friend, 
ere  was  a  seeming  difference  of  conduct,  thou 
i  attribute  it  to  the  pressure  of  heaviness  and 
w  of  heart  no  human  being  knoweth.  I 
ely  know  how  I  have  written  thee,  but  sup- 
i  I  had  sufficiently  disclosed  my  situation  to 
are  thee  to  receive  me  as  a  sad  and  solitary 
».    I  think  I  had  several  times  received  from 
a  promise  to  bear  with  me,  and  surely  if  lever 
ed  to  claim  its  strict  fulfilment,  it  is  at  the 
)nt  juncture.    The  affection  of  my  friends  I 
iely  ask  for,  because  I  feel  there  is  nothing 
in  or  about  me  to  prompt  it  now;  their  pity 
ipe  to  share,  and  think  I  can  be  satisfied  if 
only  is  held  out  to  me.    I  have  thought  many 
3  those  more  immediately  surrounding  me 
wondering  at  my  conduct,  and  almost  likely 
tribute  it  to  a  narrowness  of  feeling  by  no 
is  justifiable  in  the  christian  life;  but  I  can- 
lelp  it.    One  sentiment  has  been  frequently 
lompanion  of  my  thoughts,  and  I  have  hoped 
ometimes  brought  with  it  a  lesson,  viz  :  '  It 
t  enough  that  thou  be  faithful  to  man  ;  thou 
be  honest  and  faithful  to  thy  God  also.' 
conviction  has,  I  trust,  at  times,  a  little 
ued  my  natural  obduracy,  and  caused  me 
Dk  closely  to  my  footsteps,  lest  the  dreaded 
:quence  of  neglect  and  failure  be  early  written 
ist  me,  and  my  fate  immediately  sealed.  But 
thou  has  brought  me  to  an  acknowledgment, 
y  perhaps  without  error  be  more  explicit,  and 
to  thee,  that  for  near  a  year  past  more  par- 
arly,  my  path  hath  seemed  gradually  closing, 
at  the  present  time  I  feel  myself  so  reduced, 
;tle  in  possession  of  that  treasure  which  can 
i  reconcile  us  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and 
)mpletely  separates  from  everything  I  had 
erly  looked  to  and  leaned  upon,  that  I  seem 


completely  unfitted  for  anything  but  to  hold  con- 
verse with  my  own  bitterness,  and  pass  my  time 

alone.    Yes,  my  dear   ,  I  am  stripped  of 

everything  that  makes  life  desirable,  and  (canst 
thou  excuse  it,)  I  have  since  I  last  saw  thee, 
thought  what  an  enviable  lot  it  would  be  to  lie 
down  and  die.  Those  cheering  consolations  which 
used  formerly  now  and  then  to  be  partaken  of,  no 
longer  illuminate  my  darkness;  day  and  night  are 
to  me  equally  seasons  of  conflict  and  distress, 
without  any  respite,  and  I  vainly  seek  in  retire- 
ment a  crumb  of  that  spiritual  bread  which  can 
alone  nourish  the  soul,  and  strengthen  it  with 
living  ardor  to  pursue  the  warfare.  Neither  do 
I  see  the  end  of  all  this.  I  know  not  whether  it 
is  my  allotted  portion  to  pass  through  life  with 
every  spiritual  energy  thus  clouded,  or  whether  a 
kind  Providence  allots  it  as  the  necessary  prepa- 
ration to  a  lot  he  may  hereafter  assign.  But  this 
much  I  know,  that  after  all,  and  through  all,  my 
heart  is  not  yet  brought  into  that  state  of  passive 
submission  wherein  nothing  is  breathed  but  a  full 
surrender  of  my  all  to  his  unerring  disposal. 
'  Do  with  me  as  thou  pleasest,'  seems  a  language 
not  fitted  to  my  lips.  '  I  know  that  thou  canst 
do  everything/  is  the  furthest  advance  my  stub- 
born will  has  ever  admitted,  while  at  the  same 
time  I  fully  entertain  the  belief  the  whole  heart 
must  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  It  was  under  the 
pressure  of  these  feelings  I  sought  thee,  the  even- 
ing previous  to  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  scarcely 
feeling  able  to  meet  with  company  whose  sympa- 
thies I  dare  not  claim. 

"  Our  last  visit  at  's,  was  a  most  trying 

one  to  me.  I  felt  no  life  in  anything,  could  take 
no  part  in  the  conversation,  and  sat  as  a  fool 
throughout :  when  shall  I  become  sufficiently 
humbled,  and  learn  to  place  my  whole  trust  in 
Him,  of  whom  it  is  promised,  '  To  them  who  have 
no  might  of  their  own  He  increaseth  strength/ 
independent  of  a  care  further  than  to  stand  in  my 
allotment. 

*  *  *  "Thou  knowest  to  whom 
'  knowledge  is  taught/  and  who  they  are  that  are 
made  to  '  understand  doctrine.'  If  haply  our 
Heavenly  Teacher  conveys  it  to  thee,  share  it  with 
thy  friend  if  permitted.  It  has  been  long  since 
I  dared  thus  freely  communicate.  I  hope  I  have 
not  gone  too  far,  or  thrown  over  one  line  of  it,  the 
hue  of  complaint.  I  have  not  meant  to  do  so. 
So  straight  does  the  right  path  seem  to  me,  and 
so  prone  am  I  to  be  drawn  aside,  the  language  of 
the  prophet  is  very  applicable  :  '  Fear  is  on  every 
side  ;'  but  it  now  occurs  to  me,  '  Faithful  is  He 
that  has  promised.'  May  our  trust  be  in  Him  in 
every  emergency.  I  think  I  feel  satisfied  with 
thus  exposing  myself  to  thee.  I  have  long  looked 
towards  a  fuller  expression  of  my  feeliDgs,  and 
shall  share  thy  participation  when  I  am  allowed 
to  do  so  :  when  properly  used  it  is  one  of  the 
balms  of  life.  Again  accept  expressions  of  regret, 
if,  while  dwelling  on  my  own  desolate  portion,  I 
have  seemed  to  forget  thine.  It  is  an  attainment 
I  covet,  to  wear  the  sackcloth  underneath,  and  to 
be  enabled  in  every  state  of  mind  to  sympathize 
with  the  afflicted,  and  if  it  may  be,  share  their 
burdens." 

"  NiDth  mo.  1839.  *  *  *  I  can,  I  think,  in 
sincerity  acknowledge  my  spirits  were  at  the  time, 
and  are  now,  when  memory  turns  to  thee,  some- 
what lightened  by  the  rest  and  peace  that  are  in 
mercy  permitted  to  illuminate  thy  pathway.  The 
Apostle  in  his  exhortations,  not  only  enjoins  weep- 
ing with  the  sorrowful,  but  also  directs  '  rejoicing 
with  those  who  rejoice;'  and  is  it  not  meet  the 
followers  of  the  same  Lord  should  equally  magnify 
His  favors,  when  they  see  them  dispensed  to  any 
member  of  the  household,  as  if  they  themselves 


partook  equally?  Ah!  I  believe  it  is  designed 
there  should  be  a  very  close  connexion,  even  here, 
between  the  children,  faithful  children  that  com- 
pose his  household,  and  that  very  often  through 
each  other,  were  we  but  faithful,  strength  might 
be  derived  to  individual  and  mutual  benefit.  I 
saw,  I  almost  dare  say,  I  felt,  whence  the  source 
of  thy  comfort,  and  although  it  may  be,  clouds 
may  again  shortly  gather,  and  the  walk  of  faith 
be  required  of  Ihee,  still  the  promise  remains  sure 
to  all  who  '  keep  the  word  of  his  patience  ;'  '  He 
maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  rideth  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind.'  We  cannot  measure  his  path, 
and  it  befits  not  creatures  like  us  to  query, 
'  What  dost  thou  ?'  It  certainly  seems  in  the 
line  of  His  providence  to  exercise  his  called,  cho- 
sen, and  ever-faithful  ones  by  various  and  proving 
conflicts.  '  The  day  of  His  power  who  may  un- 
derstand;' but  while  the  secret  operations  of  His 
hand  are  veiled  in  mystery,  and  the  path  of  the 
traveller  Zionward  is  often  an  obscure  and  devious 
one,  while  the  grain  of  faith  is  afforded,  and 
strength  sufficient  from  day  to  day  to  preserve  the 
soul  from  death,  the  catalogue  of  mercy  is  full, 
and  calls  for  a  heart  constantly  bowed  in  peni- 
tential acknowledgment.  If  not  for  chastening 
we  should  soon  miss  the  path  of  humility,  and 
remember  not  the  force  of  the  expression  of  the 
Psalmist:  'There  is  forgiveness  with  thee  that 
thou  mayest  be  feared.'  I  sometimes  am  led  to 
think  how  much  kindness  is  extended  to  me,  in 
being  thus  shown  in  degree  my  weakness,  and  the 
knowledge  not  withheld  where  availing  strength 
lies.  Sure  I  am  if  one  wish  would  change  the 
dispensation,  remove  from  me  in  the  least  degree 
the  full  feeling  of  this  humbling,  proving  baptism, 
there  is  nothing  in  my  heart  to  prompt  it.  1  Judg- 
ment shall  return  unto  righteousness.'  The  path 
of  judgment  must  be  trodden.  'Tis  a  most  clean- 
sing ordeal." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Report. 

The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding 

Schocl  at  Westtown,  report : 

That  during  the  past  year  they  have  endeavored 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  various  duties  devolving 
upon  them  in  the  oversight  of  this  important  In- 
stitution. The  condition  of  the  schools  has  been, 
from  time  to  time,  inspected,  and  the  meetings  for 
Divine  worship  have  been  frequently  attended  by 
committees  appointed  for  those  services,  and  it  is 
cause  for  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
progress  of  the  children  in  their  studies  has  been 
generally  commendable. 

While  we  have  abundant  reason  to  commemorate 
the  preserving  care  and  the  many  mercies  from 
the  Giver  of  all  good  which  have  been  extended 
to  our  Institution,  the  year  has  not  passed  without 
its  trials.  Some  weeks  before  the  usual  period 
for  closing  the  Summer  Session,  symptoms  of 
typhoid  fever,  which  was  prevailing  through  that 
section  of  country,  became  apparent  at  the  School ; 
several  cases  on  both  sides  of  the  house  assumed 
a  serious  form,  and  one  of  these  resulted  fatally. 
Although  upon  examination  there  appeared  no 
local  cause  to  which  the  disease  could  be  attri- 
buted, various  measures  were  resorted  to  for  arrest- 
ing, if  possible,  its  progress,  but  in  view  of  the 
anxiety  which  was  naturally  felt  by  the  friends  of 
the  children,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  physicians 
in  attendance,  it  was  thought  best  to  close  the 
school  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  With 
thankfulness,  it  may  be  added  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  number  of  scholars  for  the  Winter  Term 
has  been  quite  large,  there  has  been  no  return  of 
the  alarming  disorder  just  referred  to,  and  with 
the  exception  of  some  cases  of  "  Scarlatina,"  which 
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yielded  to  medical  treatment,  the  general  health 
of  the  children  has  been  good. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  very  sudden  decease, 
at  the  Institution  on  the  £d  of  Second  month,  of 
our  valued  friend  Dubre"  Knight,  who  had  for 
several  years,  acceptably  filled  the  station  of  Su- 
perintendent. By  his  uniform  kindness  he  had 
endeared  himself  to  the  whole  household,  as  well 
as  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  lament  his  loss. 
Sad  and  trying  as  have  been  these  dispensations 
of  an  All-wise  Providence,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  they  have  been  the  means  of  awakening  in 
not  a  few  of  the  family  serious  views  of  the  great 
end  of  our  being,  and  the  fearful  uncertainty  of 
life.  That  these  impressions  may  be  deep  and 
lasting,  and  thus  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
work  of  divine  grace  in  their  souls,  is  our  fervent 
desire. 

In  the  Winter  Session  of  1866-7,  there  were  at 
the  Institution  138  Boys  and  119  Girls,  and  in 
the  Summer  Term,  104  Boys  and  101  Girls, 
making  the  average  number  for  the  year  231, 
which  is  12  less  than  the  preceding  year.  In 
addition  to  the  above  number  there  were  in  attend- 
ance 4  day  scholars  during  the  Winter,  and  6 
during  the  Summer  Term.  The  number  of  new 
admissions  for  the  year  was  117,  viz  :  65  Boys 
and  52  Girls. 

The  expenditures  chargeable  to  the  year,  end- 
ing Tenth  month  16th,  1867,  were  as  follows  : 
For  Provisions,  ....  $16,884  67 
"  Salaries  and  Wages,  .  .  14,557  16 
"  Fuel,  Furniture,  &c,  .  .  7,292  23 
"  Repairs  and  Improvements,  .  2,738  60 
«  Incidental  Expenses,  .  .  270  91 
"  Repairs  to  Saw  and  Grist  Mill, 

over  and  above  receipts,       .        294  60 


Together  making,  .  .  .  $42,038  17 
The  average  cost  of  each  of  the  231  scholars 
for  the  year  as  shown  by  the  above  data  was 
8181.98,  which  is  $16.14  more  than  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  $41.98  more  than  the  amount 
charged  for  Board  and  Tuition  to  members  of  this 
Yearly  Meeting. 

The  charges  for  Board  and  Tuition 

were,  $31,613  31 

The  Profits  on  Stationery  and  other 

Merchandise,      ....        674  84 


Together  making,  .       .  $32,288  15 

And  leaving  a  deficiency  on  these  ac- 
counts of         ....      9,750  02 


Towards  paying  which  we  have  : 

The  estimated  Profits  of  the  Farm,      $3,142  25 

Rents  of  Tenements,      .       .       .        146  50 

Income  of  the  Fund  for  General  Pur- 
poses,   4,309  44 

Income  of  the  Fund  for  paying  Salaries,  1,275  55 

The  Appropriation  of  the  Yearly 

Meeting,   800  00 


Making  the  sum  of,  .  .  $9,673  74 
Showing  a  net  loss  on  the  transac- 
tions of  the  year  of,  .  .  .  $76  28 
This,  added  to  the  deficiency  on  the  preceding 
four  years,  makes  the  whole  deficit  for  the  five 
years  ending  Tenth  month  16th,  1867,  $3,571.42. 
Towards  paying  which,  the  sum  of  $1,211.50  has 
been  received  in  voluntary  contributions,  (includ- 
ing 805  paid  in  since  last  report,)  leaving  $2,- 
359.92  to  be  still  provided  for. 

The  time  at  which  the  Winter  Session  now 
closes  being  a  busy  one  to  farmers,  much  un- 
settlement  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  those 
who  need  the  services  of  their  sons,  removing 
them  before  the  regular  time  for  dismissing  the 


school.  These  are  also  deprived  hereby  of  the 
advantage  of  the  examination.  To  avoid  such  in- 
terruptions, and  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
making  up  the  accounts  of  the  farm,  as  well  as 
other  departments  in  the  spring,  rather  than  in 
the  Tenth  month  as  now,  in  order  that  a  more  com- 
plete statement  may  be  rendered  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  it  is  proposed  that  the  sessions  begin  and 
end  one  week  earlier  than  they  nordo.  By  this 
arrangement  there  will  be  two  weeks  of  the  Spring 
vacation  before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  one 
after,  instead  of  one  before,  and  two  after,  as  at 
present.  Since  the  present  Spring  vacation  will 
be  of  five  weeks'  duration,  it  would  seem  a  suit- 
able time  for  making  the  change  referred  to,  and 
we  would  therefore  propose  that  the  next  session 
of  the  School  shall  open  as  above  suggested;  also, 
that  henceforth  it  be  understood  that  the  fiscal 
year  closes  on  the  5th  of  Fourth  month,  instead  of 
the  16th  of  Tenth  month,  as  heretofore. 

Our  Friends  Elisha  and  Elizabeth  Roberts 
having  resigned  their  places  in  the  charge  of  the 
Farming  Department,  Caleb  Hoopes  and  Mary  his 
wife,  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  them,  and 
entered  upon  their  duties  on  the  1st  inst. 

It  may  be  also  stated  that  a  few  days  after  the 
decease  of  Dubre"  Knight,  our  friends  Joseph  and 
Hannah  E.  Snowdon  kindly  agreed  to  take  charge 
of  the  Institution,  in  conjunction  with  the  Matron, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Session,  which  they  have 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee. 

During  the  past  year  various  repairs  and  im 
provements  have  been  made,  and  among  these 
may  be  noticed  an  entire  renovation  of  the  Girls' 
Wash  Room,  as  well  as  repairs  to  the  kitchens, 
and  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Bath-rooms. 

There  has  also  been  introduced  throughout  the 
building  a  system  of  ventilation,  together  with 
additional  means  for  heating  some  of  the  rooms 
and  passages,  all  which,  it  is  believed,  will  con 
tribute  largely  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
household.  These  have  of  course  involved  a  con 
siderable  outlay,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  the 
financial  statement  for  the  year  ending  Tenth 
month  16th,  1867,  already  made,  that  there  was 
a  deficiency  at  that  date,  including  the  five  years 
preceding,  of  $2,359.92.  Owing  to  the  high  price 
of  materials  and  labor,  the  aggregate  cost  of  the 
repairs  and  improvements  just  alluded  to,  will  be 
at  least  $4,000.  This  sum,  together  with  the 
deficiency  of  $2,359.92,  will  require  about  $6,500 
to  be  provided  for,  and  to  meet  this  there  are  now 
no  other  resources  than  voluntary  contributions,  or 
the  use  of  the  invested  funds. 

The  Committee  have  long  believed  that  addi 
tional  apartments  are  needed  for  the  proper  classi 
fication  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  as  well  as 
other  purposes  closely  connected  with  the  right 
management  of  the  School.  To  accomplish  these 
objects  several  plans  have  been  proposed,  and  esti- 
mates of  their  probable  cost  procured,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  requisite  accommodations  can 
be  obtained,  including  the  furniture  and  cost  of 
heating  and  lighting,  for  about  $20,000.  As  the 
amount  needed  for  this  purpose  is  large,  and  the 
deficiency  above  alluded  to,  together  with  the  cost 
of  the  late  alterations  and  repairs,  would  increase 
the  sum  to  about  $26,500,  we  would  suggest  that 
a  few  Friends,  out  of  each  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, be  named  to  unite  with  this  Committee  in 
considering  the  whole  subject,  and  if  such  a  con- 
ference shall  result  in  recommending  the  erection 
of  an  additional  building,  a  plan  may  be  agreed 
upon  for  raising  the  funds  required  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  to  defray  the  debt  already  incurred. 

It  has  long  been  a  cause  of  regret  that  so  few 
of  our  members  incline  to  enter  upon  the  business 
of  teaching,  which,  when  faithfully  pursued,  is 
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attended  with  so  much  usefulness.   There  is  no 
not  only  difficulty  in  procuring  properly  qualifi 
teachers,  but  the  increased  compensation  requi 
by  those  who  are  competent,  seriously  increa 
the  expense  of  conducting  the  Institution, 
will,  as  we  apprehend,  render  it  necessary, 
long,  either  to  raise  the  price  of  board  and  tuii 
or  to  adopt  some  other  mode  for  increasing 
income  of  the  School. 

In  view  of  the  many  departures  from  the 
plicity  of  our  christian  profession,  which  are 
parent  in  the  present  day,  it  remains  to  be 
concern  of  this  Committee  that  the  school 
Westtown  may  be  so  conducted,  that,  while  ai 
ing  a  solid  literary  education,  there  may,  b 
by  precept  and  example  on  the  part  of  the  teai 
and  caretakers,  be  instilled  into  the  mini 
those  intrusted  to  its  care,  that  sincere  love 
the  principles  of  Truth  as  professed  by  Frien 
which  will  lead  to  a  cheerful  conformity  with 
various  christian  practices  and  testimonies :  t 
as  they  grow  in  years,  they  may,  through  subn  ; ; 
sion  to  the  discipline  of  the  "  cross  of  Christ,' 
fitted  for  their  right  places  in  His  church  ai 
the  world. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Cc 
mittee,  Sam'l  Morris, 

Philada.,  Fourth  mo.  3d,  1868.  Cle 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  inst.,  and  since 
adoption  of  the  foregoing  report,  a  fire  occur 
at  the  School  which  destroyed  the  boys'  shed 
bath-house  and  about  one-fourth  of  their  gallc 
Prompt  and  well  directed  efforts  to  extinguisl 
were  made  by  those  on  the  premises  and  by  la 
numbers  of  the  neighbors,  who  kindly  rende 
efficient  assistance.  The  loss  sustained  is  ne8  aj 
covered  by  insurance;  and  it  is  cause  for  thai 
fulness  that  it  was  no  greater,  which  may 
ascribed  under  Providence  to  the  efforts  alluii 
to,  as  well  as  the  abundant  supply  of  water 
the  use  of  the  hose  kept  for  such  emergenc 
Repairs  to  the  burnt  portions  have  been 
menced,  and  are  expected  to  be  so  far  compl 
as  not  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  Sumt 
Session  on  the  4th  of  next  month. 

Our  Friends  Chas.  J.  and  Martha  D.  All 
being  willing  to  act  as  Superintendent  and  Mat 
for  the  next  session,  their  services  have  been 
cepted.  Bills  for  Board  and  Tuition  and  ot 
debts,  may  be  paid  as  heretofore  at  No.  304  A 
Street,  and  received  by  a  Friend  selected 
sist  temporarily  in  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  G 
mittee, 

Sam'l  Morris,  Clerk 

Philada.  4th  mo.  18th,  1868. 
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For  "  The  Friem 

Letters  of  Valued  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  282.) 

Second  month  21st,  1854.  "  Thy  kind  note  i 

handed  me  by  ,  at  the  close  of  the  Quarti 

Meeting,  which  spoke  the  language  of  affectior, 
desire  for  the  comfort  of  thy  friend  who  has 
war  with  clouds  and  floods  of  discouragemc 
which  Satan  is  busy  enough  to  make  the  mos 
that  he  can.  But  it  is  a  mercy  to  be  clothed 
our  divine  Master  with  the  lowly  innocent  sp 
of  his  children,  in  which  we  can  endure  afflict 
and  be  prepared  for  use  in  his  service  when 
sees  proper.  *  *  *  *  It  is  difficult  for  tb 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  ministry,  fullj 
estimate  what  are  the  feelings  which  are  spr 
over  a  meeting ;  but  I  had  hoped  there  was  sc 
evidence  on  Third-day  that  the  Lord  our  holy  i 
blessed  Helper  was  with  us,  and  that  the  po 
of  His  spirit  did  baptize  the  meeting  in  degi 
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*       *    Some  are  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
if  the  Society  was  fast  going  to  ruin,  and 
is  some  danger  of  not  properly  regarding 
my  blessings,  and  evidences  of  divine  con- 
sion  to  us  as  we  ought,  and  thus  not  culti- 
the  gratitude  and  thankfulness  we  should 
tin  towards  our  Heavenly  Father  ;  and  Satan 
destroy  us  by  turning  us  from  the  exercise 
t  faith  which  is  the  soul's  victory,  and  which 
hold  it  fast,  raises  us  above  the  apprehen- 
lat  we  are  becoming  a  forsaken  people,  and 
therefore  gradually  come  to  naught.    If  it 
ive  us  individually  the  victory  over  him  and 
i  stratagems,  so  it  will  give  us,  as  a  society, 
cendency  over  all  the  barriers  placed  in  our 

0  hinder  us  from  displaying  the  banner  of 
and  righteousness.  Let  us,  then,  bold  fast 
:ginning  of  our  confidence  firm  unto  the  end; 
hatsoever  our  Master  bids  us  do,  that  do  in 
sar,  and  we  shall  grow  as  trees  of  his  plant- 
nd  our  profiting  will  be  evident,  and  helpful 
era." 

rd  month,  1854.  "I  thought  our  spirits 
ed  a  little  in  sympathy  at  the  Monthly  Meet- 
tnd  I  trust  a  degree  of  that  '  harmonious 
se'  which  is  an  evidence  that  '  by  one  Spirit 

1  all  baptized  into  one  body.'  I  fully  believe 
larity  leads  thee  to  see  better  things  for  me 
I  deserve,  but  I  hope  this  feeling  of  un- 
iness  may  not  prevent  me  from  accepting  a 
crumb  when  it  is  rightly  and  feelingly 
I.  That  clothing  of  humility,  and  that  love 
le  dear  Master,  for  his  precious  cause,  and 
is  tribulated  followers,  is  the  place  I  desire 
ive  at,  and  to  dwell  in,  if  I  may  be  found 
y, — as  a  companion  of  the  faithful,  *  * 
□ay  we  not  conclude  from  all  we  have  ex- 
iced,  that  affliction  of  various  kinds  has  much 
in  bringing  us  to  it — especially  those  inward 
cts  which  have  been  known  to  none  but  the 
her  of  hearts  ?  but  may  we  not  now  adopt 
mguage,  '  In  faithfulness  hast  thou  afflicted 

how  has  it  brought  down  all  our  crowns, 
lown  our  imaginations,  and  helped  us  on  in 
teavenly  journey  !  Have  we  not  been  '  led 
tears  and  supplications'  for  days,  and  weeks, 
oonths?    *    *    *    The  silent  as  well  as  the 

part  of  the  service  on  Fifth-day,  was  very 
>rting  to  me,  and  I  was  glad  I  went — a  little 
g  of  'liberty  in  the  truth,'  and  I  hope  a 
e  of  love  for  the  good  cause  seemed  to  open 
•ay.    Be  faithful,  dear  ,  and  remember 

more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'  for 
s  a  double  blessing — we  are  first  made  happy 
jeiving,  and  again  happy  in  imparting;  but 
d  I  am  afraid  while  I  write  lest  I  should 
le  with  things  that  are  too  high  for  me.  I 
myself  to  have  been  a  very  dull  scholar, 
h  the  lowly  is  wisdom,'  is  a  language  that 

impresses  my  mind,  and  I  think  I  can  un- 
ind  in  some  degree  why  our  dear  Master,  'in 
i  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
ledge,'  rejoiced  that  '  these  things  were  hid 

the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto 

:th  month,  1854.  "  The  meeting  at  , 

i  very  precious  one  to  me,  as  well  before  as 
g  and  after  vocal  expression.  The  expres- 
Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
seemed  to  present  early  in  the  meeting, 
urnished  a  sweet  repast,  as  I  believe,  from 
mginal  Fountain.  It  appeared  very  clear, 
Divine  wisdom  was  distinguished  from  mere 
in  wisdom,  by  its  meekness,  lowliness — as 
i  the  lowly  is  wisdom' — and  tbat  all  who  have 
>ower  and  this  wisdom,  have  Christ  and  know 
it.  May  this  heavenly  wisdom  be  thine,  and 
wwer,  and  may  thou  feed  upon  them  in  true 


meekness  and  lowliness,  as  the  bread  that  gives 
life  and  sustains  life." 

Eighth  month  3d.  *  *  *  "  But  perhaps 
it  is  best  that  we  should  be  induced  to  '  try  the 

spirits,'  and  as  dear  used  to  say,  '  chew  the 

cud  and  part  the  hoof.'  It  is  no  doubt  a  great 
thing  to  be  thoroughly  redeemed  from  all  selfish 
influences  in  the  divine  service;  and  if  trials  that 
seem  peculiar  should  be  dispensed  for  a  time,  let 
us  rather  esteem  it  an  evidence  of  chastening  love. 
I  do  believe  there  never  was  a  time  when  there 
was  more  occasion  for  sanctified  vessels  for  the 
divine  service." 

Ninth  month  15th.  *  *  *  "  I  find  I  should 
feel  exceedingly  depressed  and  discouraged,  if  I 
were  to  yield  to  the  disposition  to  look  outward 
alone;  but  must  acknowledge  that  in  the  midst  of 
all,  when  I  endeavor  to  keep  my  own  habitation, 
there  is  an  encouraging  support,  and  I  am  ad- 
monished not  to  lose  the  anchor  of  hope  and  faith. 
*  *  *  I  see  no  safely  for  any  of  us,  in  these 
stormy  times,  but  by  abiding  in  the  Vine — keep- 
ing close  to  our  unconquered  Captain." 

"  I  have  felt  for  you  in  the  recent  decease  of 

your  dear  aunt  ;  I  did  want  to  have  seen 

her,  but  we  were  so  deeply  and  exercisedly  en- 
gaged in  our  family  visit  after  hearing  of  her  in- 
disposition, that  I  could  not  break  off  to  see  her, 
and  what  was  better,  I  felt  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
about  her  acceptance  with  her  dear  Redeemer. 
She  has  long  known  secret  sorrow,  and  the  place 
'  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,'  and  I  doubt 
not  her  immortal  part  is  resting  with  that  innu- 
merable company  which  came  through  great  tribu- 
lation out  of  every  kindred,  nation,  tongue  and 
people." 

"  I  was  sorry  not  to  have  spoken  to  thee  First- 
day  evening,  at  meeting,  but  I  could  readily  sup- 
pose that  tbou  felt  little  like  making  exertion  after 
all  you  had  passed  through  for  the  past  three 

days.    Press  on  dear  ,  and  try  to  '  be  of  good 

cheer.'  *  *  *  'He  that  has  been  with  thee  all 
thy  life  long  to  this  day,'  has  blessings  in  store 
for  thee,  and  for  all  those  who  are  earnestly  and 
honestly  struggling  to  walk  uprightly  and  faith- 
fully before  Him  ;  trials  we  must  have,  nothing 
will  keep  us  safely  at  His  feet  but  tribulations  of 
some  kind.  S.  Fothergill  says,  '  In  the  midst  of 
the  Lord's  attributes  of  glory  and  majesty,  may 
be  read  the  excellent  name  of  most  Merciful  Fa- 
ther.' Oh,  what  a  privilege  to  solitary  pilgrims; 
who  often  feel  unworthy  of  the  least  of  all  His 
mercies  and  benefits." 

"I  am  more  and  more  convinced  the  longer  I 
live,  that  the  quiet  habitation,  inwardness  of  spirit 
before  the  Lord,  is  a  place  of  safety,  and  furnishes 
silent  and  more  effectual  rebuke  to  the  chaffy, 
active  spirit  of  man,  than  much  controversy." 

"  Your  invitation  to  make  you  a  visit  is  very 
pleasant,  and  if  we  can  come  at  it,  are  quite  de- 
'sirous  at  a  suitable  time  to  accomplish  it.  You 
and  others  there  are  as  bone  of  our  bone,  which 
feeling  we  wish  to  cherish,  and  to  experience  the 
fellowship  of  saints  to  be  preserved,  and  to  in- 
crease amongst  us.  This  is  no  time  to  grow  in- 
different about  the  continuance  of  true  friend- 
ship and  gospel  unity.  The  number  that  see  eye 
to  eye,  and  sincerely  desire  the  growth  of  truth  is 
not  great,  and  they  have  need  to  keep  near  in 
spirit,  and  in  body  also  at  proper  times." 

Count  Rumford  found  that  a  cylindrical  roll 
of  paper,  with  folds  glued  together,  and  presenting 
a  sectional  area  of  one  square  inch,  would  support 
a  weight  of  30,000  pounds. 



How  contrary  are  the  movements  of  the  natural 
heart  to  those  of  Divine  grace. 


THE  FRIEND. 

FIFTH  MONTH  9,  1868. 

It  has  been  usual  for  those  who  advocate  the- 
atrical amusements,  to  assume  that  they  might  be 
made  instrumental  in  inculcating  virtue  and  cor 
recting  taste.  What  might  be  their  effect  were 
men  so  far  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  their 
evil  propensities,  as  to  seek  for  amusement  in 
lessons  and  exemplifications  of  virtue,  it  is  useless 
to  inquire;  but  every  one  may  observe  what  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  the  fruit  they  produce. 

Judging  from  experience,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand upon  what  authority,  from  what  right 
motive,  or  by  what  plea  of  expediency,  any  one 
can  rationally  vindicate  theatrical  performances, 
in  a  country  where  the  christian  religion  is  ac- 
knowledged as  the  guide  of  individual  conduct, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Cer- 
tainly, if  there  is  any  clear  conception  of  the 
duties  which  this  religion  enjoins,  of  the  relation 
in  which  man  stands  to  his  Creator,  and  of  the 
obligation  to  conform  to  his  revealed  will,  there 
can  be  no  valid  apology  offered,  for  the  commu- 
nity tolerating  an  institution  which  maintains  its 
existence  by  pandering  to  the  lowest  and  fiercest 
of  man's  depraved  appetites,  and  marks  its  in- 
fluence by  the  demoralization  of  its  supporters, 
and  the  aptness  they  acquire  to  learn  the  lessons 
of  wickedness  it  vividly  teaches,  and  to  copy  after 
the  unprincipled  heroes  it  glorifies. 

It  is  absurd — to  say  nothing  more — to  profess 
a  conviction  that  the  interests  of  society,  domestic, 
social  and  political,  rest  on  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  yet  give  countenance  and  support  to  places  of 
public  amusement,  where  opinions  are  constantly 
inculcated,  and  characters  habitually  idolized,  di- 
rectly opposed  to  its  spirit  and  precepts  ;  wbere 
its  authority  is  openly  undermined,  and  the  spec- 
tators enticed  to  walk  exultantly  in  the  broad  road 
leading  to  destruction. 

But  we  see  these  places  multiplying  in  our 
community,  and  their  managers,  in  their  efforts 
to  escape  loss  by  competition,  advertising  exhibi- 
tions which  the  public  papers  declare  are  too  in- 
decent to  be  described,  that  so  they  may  increase 
their  gains,  by  drawing  crowds  to  revel  in  the 
indulgence  of  their  natural  bias  to  evil,  and^gloat 
over  scenes,  the  inevitable  effects  of  which  are  to 
introduce  into  or  confirm  habits  of  vice.  Multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women,  the  young  and  the  old, 
may  be  seen  nightly  hurrying  into  the  poison- 
ous atmosphere  of  these  sinks  of  sin,  eagerly 
exposing  themselves  to  catch  the  deadly  infection, 
and  thus  stimulate  the  seeds  of  moral  decay,  end- 
ing in  eternal  death. 

There  are,  however,  those  who  profess  to  be 
disciples  of  Christ,  and  even  some  who  claim  to 
be  his  ministers,  who,  while  unable  to  deny  the 
impurity  and  evil  associations  connected  with 
theatres,  opera  houses,  &c,  contend  that  they  are 
indispensable  in  great  cities,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  desire  of  the  people  for  amusement ;  and  they 
give  them  countenance  and  support  by  both  pre- 
cept and  example.  This  is  an  unblushing  con- 
fession of  the  low  tone  of  morals  prevailing,  of  a 
willingness  to  gratify  and  stimulate  the  prurient 
appetites  demanding  indulgence,  and  reflects  a 
dark  shade  on  the  integrity  of  purpose  and  purity 
of  feeling  entertained  by  such  advocates. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  subject  is  claim- 
ing increased  attention  among  different  religious 
societies,  and  that  some  of  them  feel  bound  to 
raise  a  protest  against  this  increasing  evil,  and  to 
take  means  for  its  suppression.  We  give  some 
"  Resolutions  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia," 
recently  published  in  the  Presbyterian,  and  we 
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THE  FRIEND. 


heartily  rejoice  that  so  influential  a  body  has 
taken  so  decided  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

«  Resolutions  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 

Whereas,  Theatrical  exhibitions  have,  in  every 
age,  proved  powerfully  inimical  to  the  virtue  of 
both  actors  and  spectators : 

And  Whereas,  The  spectacles  now  become 
common  in  theatres  and  opera  houses  have  reached 
a  pitch  of  degradatien,  both  in  their  visible  in- 
decencies and  theoretic  immoralities,  unprece- 
dented in  our  own  country,  and  hardly  equalled 
in  any  other,  and  are  making  fearful  inroads  upon 
female  delicacy,  youthful  purity,  and  public  mo- 
rality ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  1.  That  this  Presbytery  respectfully 
invite  the  attention  of  the  pulpit  generally  to  this 
fearful  and  growing  evil,  and  solicit  the  forth- 
putting  of  all  its  influence  to  shield  religion  and 
morals  from  its  ruinous  influences. 

Resolved,  2.  That  we  beg  our  legislature  to  in- 
terpose some  effective  check  to  growing  indecen- 
cies and  immoralities  of  stage  exhibitions,  which 
are  making  constant  and  fearful  assault  upon  the 
very  foundations  of  our  political  system. 

Resolved,  3.  That  we  beg  of  our  secular  press, 
that  wields  so  vast  an  influence  over  the  public 
mind,  to  characterize  these  spectacles  as  they  de- 
serve, and  to  discourage  attendance  upon  them." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  protracted  debate  on  the  resolutions  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  closed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  half  past  two  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  inst.,  having  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
House  during  eleven  successive  nights.  When  Glad- 
stone rose  at  a  late  hour,  he  commenced  by  sayirjg  that 
be  could  not  complain  of  the  result  of  the  long  debate, 
the  discussion  bad  fully  demonstrated  that  the  Irish 
Church  could  never  fulfil  the  end  of  its  creation.  It 
was  not  the  church  of  the  nation,  it  was  not  the  church 
of  the  poor,  nor  was  it  a  missionary  church.  It  existed 
only  tor  the  purpose  of  sustaining  political  supremacy 
in  a  form  more  hateful  to  the  people  upon  whom  it  was 
imposed.  Now  was  the  time  to  apply  the  remedy;  our 
duty  now  was  to  award  justice  to  Ireland.  In  reply  to 
the  objection  that  the  proposed  measure  imperilled  the 
existence  of  the  Established  Church  in  England,  Glad- 
stone contended  that  the  strength  of  the  church  in  Eng- 
land lay  in  her  own  merits,  and  in  the  voluntary  zeal  of 
her  votaries,  far  more  than  in  her  connection  with  the 
State  ;  and  that  she  would  lose  cone  of  it  even  if  parted 
from  the  State.  She  had  more  to  fear  from  her  parti- 
zans  than  from  her  foes,  and  the  reform  of  the  Irish 
Church  would  strengthen  the  Church  of  England. 

Disraeli  then  rose,  amid  the  excited  cheers  of  the 
House,  to  reply  and  close  the  debate.  He  deplored  the 
act  of  injustice,  an  act  which  involved  the  confiscation 
of  property  and  menaced  the  rights  of  every  corporation 
and  every  person  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  inevitably 
must  predispose  the  public  mind  for  a  similar  attack 
upon  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  undoubtedly  was 
intended  to  have  such  an  influence.  He,  however,  firmly 
believed  the  English  people  would  never  sacrifice  sacred 
things  to  party  necessities,  leading  as  it  was  to  results 
only  to  be  described  as  revolutionary.  The  House  then 
divided  on  the  first  of  Gladstone's  resolves,  and  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  65  in  a  total  vote  of  591.  The 
House,  on  Disraeli's  motion,  then  adjourned  to  the  4th. 
There  was  a  full  attendance  of  the  members  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  eveuing  of  the  4th 
inst.  Disraeli  reviewed  the  course  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  claimed  for  it  a  high  measure  of  success  under 
adverse  and  difficult  circumstances.  The  recent  vote  of 
the  House  on  the  Irish  Church  question,  threatened  con- 
fusion to  Ireland,  and  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
English  Church,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  eects  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  had 
advised  with  the  Queen  on  the  new  attitude  of  affairs, 
and  had  tendered  hi3  resignation,  but  she  declined  to 
accept  it,  and  also  urged  him  not  to  dissolve  Parliament 
until  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  new  constituencies, 
and  this  he  hoped  to  do  with  the  aid  of  the  House. 

Giadstone  replied,  and  said  the  Premier's  praise  of  the 
Tories  was  not  only  in  bad  taste  but  untrue.  He 
laughed  at  the  cry  of  danger  to  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  and  at  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome  absorb- 
ing all  other  sects.  The  duty  of  the  Liberals  was  clearly 


to  follow  up  the  resolves  with  a  suspensory  bill,  thus 
clearing  the  way  of  the  new  Parliament.  They  must  go 
on.  They  had  no  bargains  to  make.  John  Bright  and 
Robert  Lowe  spoke  on  the  same  side.  Disraeli  said  the 
Liberals  had  a  right  to  pass  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence. Why  had  they  not  done  so  ?  He  then  fixed  the 
7th  inst  for  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Church  question. 

The  trial  of  the  Fenians  Burke  and  Shaw,  for  treason 
felony,  in  being  concerned  in  the  attack  on  Chester 
Castle,  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  "  guilty."  Burke  was 
sentenced  to  fifteen  years,  and  Shaw  to  seven  years  im- 
prisonment. The  following  were  the  quotations  of  the 
4th.  London.— Consols,  93§  a  94.  U.  S.  5-20's,  70J. 
Liverpool. — Cotton  active  at  13d.  for  middlings.  Bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions  quiet. 

George  Bancroft,  Minister  from  the  United  States  to 
the  North  German  Confederation,  is  about  to  proceed  to 
Bavaria  to  submit  his  credentials  to  the  government  of 
that  country. 

Further  advices  from  the  Parana  are  unfavorable  to 
the  Paraguayans.  It  is  stated  that  the  allied  forces, 
land  and  naval,  have  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the 
principal  positions  around  the  Fortress  of  Humaita,  and 
it  was  thought  the  place  could  not  resist  much  longer. 
Lopez  had  massed  his  army  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
his  lines,  which  renders  it  probable  that  the  Paraguay- 
ans intend  to  abandon  Curupaity.  The  Brazilian  iron- 
clads passed  Humaita  under  the  fire  of  its  guns.  This 
was  not  done  without  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  life,  as  the 
killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  fleet  numbered  1500 
men: 

United  States. — The  Impeachment. — Up  to  the  4th 
inst.,  inclusive,  the  Senate  was  occupied  in  hearing  the 
arguments  of  the  Managers  and  the  President's  counsel, 
some  of  whom  spoke  at  a  most  wearisome  length.  That 
of  Evarts,  one  of  the  latter,  required  for  its  delivery  no 
less  than  twenty  hours  on  three  successive  days.  Mana- 
ger Bingham  commenced  the  final  argument  on  behalf 
of  the  prosecution,  on  the  4th  inst.,  but  did  not  conclude 
it  on  that  day. 

Congress. — In  consequence  of  the  protracted  trial  of 
the  President,  no  other  business  of  importance  has  been 
transacted.  The  House  of  Representatives  received, 
through  the  Speaker,  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  South 
Carolina,  recently  ratified.  Bills  have  been  introduced 
for  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  that  and  several 
other  Stales. 

The  South. — The  late  elections  have  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitutions  by  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana, South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In 
North  Carolina  there  were  105,349  white,  and  73,316 
colored  voters  registered  under  the  reconstruction  laws 
while  in  South  Carolina  there  were  only  47,010  white 
voters,  and  80,286  colored.  In  this  State  the  majority 
for  the  constitution  is  43,400.  In  all  these  States  the 
Republicans  have  elected  a  majority  of  the  members  in 
the  several  legislatures. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  298.  Of  consump- 
tion, 52;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  20;  measles,  13; 
old  age,  11.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Fourth 
month,  according  to  the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  was  48.24  deg.,  which  is  nearly  6  deg.  less 
than  that  of  the  Fourth  month  1867.  The  highest  dur 
ing  the  month  was  73.50  deg.,  and  the  lowest  26  deg. 
The  amount  of  rain  was  5.44  inches.  The  average  of 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  Fourth  month  for  the  past 
seventy-nine  years,  is  stated  to  have  been  51.21  deg.;  the 
highest  during  that  entire  period,  1865,  56.50,  and  the 
lowest  1794  and  1798,  44  deg. 

Immigration. — The  number  of  emigrants  who  arrived 
at  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  during  the  first  four 
months-of  the  present  year,  was  37,379,  against  40,061 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

Detroit. — A  receot  census  of  this  city  shows  a  total 
population  of  66,358,  an  increase  of  13,000  in  the  last 
four  years. 

The  Markets,  Sec. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  4th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  139. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113£  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  10&J;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  103^.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8. GO 
a  $9.50;  shipping  Ohio,  $10.10  a  $10.60  ;  finer  brands, 
$11  a  $17.  Spring  wheat,  $2.44  a  $2.52;  amber  State, 
$2.85  a  $2.90  ;  white  Canada,  $3.01.  Canada  barley, 
$2.25.  Western  oats,  86  cts.  Yellow  corn,  $1.22  ; 
western  mixed,  $1.15  a  $1.17.  Middling  uplands  cotton, 
32£  a  33  cts.  Philadelphia.— Superfine  flour,  $8.75  a$9; 
extra,  $9.25  a  $10.50;  family  and  fancy,  $11  to  $15. 
Red  wheat,  $2.80  a  $2.95.  Penna.  rye,  $2  a  $2.03. 
Yellow  corn,  $1.26;  western  mixed,  $1.18  a  $1.20. 
Oate,  90  a  95  cts.  Clover-seed,  $5  a  $6.  Timothy, 
$2.50  a  $2.75.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle 
reached  about  1300  head.  Extra  sold  at  10  a  10 J  cts.; 
fair  to  good,  8£  a  9J  cts.,  and  common,  6  a  8  cts.  per  lb. 
gross.  About  8000  sheep  sold  at  6  a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gross, 


and  3500  hogs  at  $13.50  a  $14.75  per  100  lbs.  i 
Chicago.— No.  1  wheat,  $2.15  ;  No.  2,  $2.10.  No.  1  cc 
90  a  92  cts.  Oats,  68J  cts.  Cincinnati. — Wheat,  $2 
12.65.  Corn,  in  ear,  94  cts.  Oats,  80  cts.  Rye,  $2. 
Buffalo. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $2.39.  Corn,  97  a  98  < 
Western  oats,  75  cts.    Barley,  $2.22  a  $2.25. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Freelove  Owen,  N.  Y.,  per  E.  Hedl 
!,  vol.  42  ;  from  Hannah  Stevenson,  111.,  $2,  to  No. 
vol.  42  ;  from  Robert  Smith,  O.,  per  P.  Hall,  Agt.,  $2 
No.  30,  vol.  42  ;  from  Alice  A.  Bradley,  Pa.,  $2,  to! 
34,  vol.  42. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Edward  Sharpless  having  been  appointed  by 
Committee  as  Agent  for  the  Treasurer,  bills  for  Bo 
and  Tuition  and  other  dues  to  the  Institution,  majj 
paid  to  him  at  the  Westtown  Office,  No.  304  Arch  Si 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  to  purchase  "  West  Grove  Boarding  Set 
property  and  fixtures."    The  School  is  still  in  ac 
operation.    The  establishment  is  well  fitted  for  a  Bob! 
ng  School  of  45  pupils,  for  a  Boarding-house,  or  fi 
commodious  private  dwelling. 

Apply  to         Thos.  Conard, 

Fourth  mo.  27th,  1868.  West  Grove,  Pi[ 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  for  the  Summer  Session,  a  Teacher  in 
Girls'  department;   one  qualified  to  teach  Readl 
Grammar,  &c.    Apply  early  to 

Elizabeth  C.  Scattergood,  West  Chester,  Pa 
Abigail  W.  Hall,  Frazer  P.  O.,  Chester  Co., 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  South  5th  St.,  Phi 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  5th  St.,  Phil 


;  '::.! 
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TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher  of 
Boys'  School  under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  of 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Town 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 
Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Gardei 
David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
near  frankford,  (twenty-third  ward,  philadelpi 

Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worth  5| 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  St 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board 


d  |li 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  Fourth  mo.  29th,  186s 
Darlington,  Maryland,  Stephen  Wood,  Jr.,  of  New  Y 
to  Marianna,  daughter  of  Samuel  W.  Maris,  of  the! 
mer  place. 

,  at  Friends  Meeting-house,  Springville, 


Co.,  Iowa,  Fourth  mo.  23d,  1868,  Lindley  H.  Bei 
son  of  Wm.  P.  Bedell,  to  Sarah  J.  Patterson,  datrj 
of  Tilman  and  Rachel  E.  Patterson. 


Died,  on,  the  20th  of  Eighth  mo.  1865,  at  his 
dence,  John  H.  Livezey,  a  member  of  Southland 
ticular  and  Plymouth  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  in  the i 
year  of  his  age.  This  our  dear  friend  occupied  for  I 
years  a  respectable  and  useful  position  in  Chestei 
Monthly  Meeting,  but  within  a  few  months  previo 
bis  death,  had  moved  to  Southland.  Near  hia  cloij 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  family,  manifest; 
comfortable  hope  that  through  the  mercies  of  GM 
Christ  Jesus,  he  should  be  received  among  the  spin 
the  just  of  all  generations. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Third  mo.  18£ 

the  72d  year  of  his  age,  Thomas  Hirst,  an  esteemed 
useful  member  of  Southland  Particular  and  Plym 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.  Though  exemplary  in  lift 
conversation  from  his  youth,  yet  when  brought  on  a 
bed  he  had  to  lament  his  lukewarmness  and  la 
earnestness  in  the  good  cause,  and  found  he  bad  noi 
to  trust  to  but  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
left  his  friends  a  comfortable  hope  that  his  end 
peace. 

"  "  wiiiriAirBrpixE^^ 

No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

(Continued  from  page  290.) 

e  Assyrian  invasion  of  Judea  is  also  foretold 
,iah  viii.,  and  in  xiv.  25,  we  read,  "  I  will 
the  Assyrian  in  my  hand,  and  upon  my 
tains  tread  him  under  foot;  then  shall  his 
depart  from  off  them,  and  his  burden  depart 
their  shoulders" — a  most  improbable  result 
man  foresight,  but  one  which  was  most  com- 
y  and  remarkably  fulfilled.  In  Isaiah  xxx. 
e  doom  of  Assyria  is  more  definitely  shadow- 
•th,  for  we  are  told  that  "  through  the  voice 
e  Lord  shall  the  Assyrian  be  beaten  down, 
l  smote  with  a  rod."  In  the  next  chapter 
sad  (v.  9)  that  "  the  Assyrian  shall  fall  by 
word;"  "he  shall  flee  from  the  sword,  and 
oung  men  shall  be  discomfited,  and  he  shall 
>ver  to  his  stronghold  for  fear,  and  his  princes 
be  afraid,"  &c.  We  have  little  more  than 
k  tradition  of  the  final  scene,  but  we  have 
already  that  it  fully  accords  with  the  prophe- 
)f  Scripture. 

cab,  in  part  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  says 
),  "  they  shall  waste  the  land  of  Assyria  with 
iword,  and  the  land  of  Nimrod  in  the  en- 
es  thereof." 

phaniab,  who  prophesied  at  a  later  date,  and 
bly  botb  before  and  after  the  capture  of 
veh  (640-609  b.  a),  says  (ii.  13),  "  He  will 
jh  out  his  hands  against  the  north,  and  de- 
Assyria;  and  will  make  Nineveh  a  desola- 
ind  dry  like  a  wilderness."  The  destruction 
e  dam  across  the  Tigris,  and  of  the  elaborate 
ods  of  irrigation,  has  produced  this  very  re- 
He  proceeds  (v.  14),  "  And  flocks  shall  lie 
in  the  midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the 
ns ;  both  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall 
i  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it;  their  voices  shall 
in  the  windows;  desolation  shall  be  in  the 
holds,  for  he  shall  uncover  the  cedar-work." 
one  who  has  read  Layard's  description  of  the 
s  and  their  flocks,  or  his  account  of  the  desert 
it  of  the  region  during  the  summer  heats, 
ippreciate  the  force  of  a  portion  of  this  lan- 
e,  and  the  rest  may  well  have  been  fulfilled 
e  the  desolation  had  become  so  complete  as 
now.  Thus  might  the  result  follow  described 
le  next  verse  (15):  "This  is  the  rejoicing 
that  dwelt  carelessly,  that  said  in  her  heart, 
,  and  there  is  none  besides  me :  how  is  she 
ne  a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie  down 
every  one  that  passeth  by  her  shall  hiss  and 
his  head." 

we  turn  now  to  tbe  prophecy  by  Nahum 
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(720-698  B.  o.),  who  wrote  before  tbe  decline  of 
Nineveh  had  commenced,  we  read  (i.  8),  "but 
with  an  overflowing  flood  will  he  make  an  utter 
end  of  the  place  thereof."  The  annual  overflow 
of  the  Tigris  has  turned  the  pleasure-grounds  of 
the  royal  palaces  to  marshes,  and  contributed 
doubtless  to  dissolve  the  vast  masses  of  sun-dried 
bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  even 
of  the  buildings,  were  largely  composed.  The 
"  end,"  also,  was  to  be,  as  it  has  proved,  "  an  utter 
end."  The  manner  in  which  the  city  should  be 
taken  seems  to  be  indicated.  "  The  defence  shall 
be  prepared"  (ii.  5),  or  the  covering  machine,  the 
covering  battering-ram  used  in  sieges.  "  The 
gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace 
shall  be  dissolved"  (ii.  6).  This  accords  with  the 
tradition  that  by  a  rise  in  the  Tigris  the  walls 
were  at  length  washed  away  to  open  a  path  to  the 
invader.  "  Nineveh  is  of  old  like  a  pool  of  water; 
yet  they  shall  flee  away.  Stand,  stand,  shall  they 
cry,  but  none  shall  look  back.  Take  ye  the  spoil 
of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold,  for  there  is  none 
end  of  tbe  store  and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant 
furniture.  She  is  empty,  and  void,  and  waste; 
and  the  heart  melteth,  and  the  knees  smite  to- 
gether, and  much  pain  is  in  all  loins,  and  the 
faces  of  them  all  gather  blackness."  Every  one 
can  see  how  exactly  this  vivid  prophetic  picture 
corresponds  to  what  must  have  been  the  condition 
of  Nineveh  at  the  close  of  the  siege  and  when  a 
victorious  army  began  its  work  of  plunder. 

Again  we  read  (iii.  13),  "  Thy  people  in  the 
Tjidst  of  thee  are  women  ;  the  gates  of  thy  land 
nhall  be  set  wide  open  unto  thine  enemies ;  the 
fire  shall  devour  thy  bars."  It  was  evidently  by 
fire  that  the  fortified  palaces  of  Assyria  were  for 
the  most  part  destroyed.  "  Then  shall  the  fire 
devour  thee;  the  sword  shall  cut  thee  off.  Thy 
crowned  are  as  the  locusts,  and  thy  captains  as  the 
great  grasshoppers  which  camp  in  the  hedges  in 
the  cold  day,  but  when  the  sun  ariseth  they  flee 
away,  and  their  place  is  not  known  where  they 
are.  .  .  Thy  people  are  scattered  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  no  man  gathereth  them.  There  is  no 
healing  of  thy  bruise"  (iii.  15-19).  All  this  was 
exactly  fulfilled.  The  people  were  "  scattered  ;" 
the  captains  were  as  grasshoppers;  the  wound  was 
incurable;  the  city  was  sacked  ;  the  images  were 
cut  off  "  out  of  the  house  of  her  gods." 

The  whole  prophecy  of  Nahum,  indeed,  is  de- 
voted to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  Its  pictures 
are  graphic  with  the  terrors  of  invasion,  siege,  and 
capture.  But  under  all  the  imagery  and  metaphor 
of  the  prophet  we  clearly  discern  the  leading 
features  of  the  final  catastrophe.  The  river  and 
the  foe  were  combined  to  effect  the  ruin.  It  was, 
according  to  Diodorus,  while  the  people  were 
"  drunken  as  drunkards"  (Nahum  i.  10),  "  while 
all  the  Assyrian  army  was  feasting  for  their  former 
victories,  that  those  about  Arbaces,  being  informed 
by  some  deserters  of  the  negligence  and  drunken- 
ness in  the  camp  of  the  enemies,  assaulted  them 
unexpectedly  by  night ;  and,  falling  orderly  on 
them  disorderly,  and  prepared  on  them  unpre- 
pared, became  masters  of  the  camp,  and  slew 
many  of  the  soldiers  and  drove  the  rest  into  the 
city." 
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But,  according  to  Nahum  (ii.  6),  "  the  gates  of 
the  rivers"  were  to  be  opened  and  "  the  palace 
dissolved."  Diodorus  states  that  in  the  third 
year  of  the  siege,  the  river,  swollen  with  the  rains, 
overflowed  a  part  of  the  city,  and  broke  down 
twenty  furlongs  of  the  wall,  and  that  then  the 
king,  frightened  by  the  apprehension  that  an  old 
prophecy,  that  the  city  should  not  be  captured  till 
trie  river  became  its  enemy,  was  now  fulfilled, 
built  in  his  palace  a  large  funeral  pile,  and  burnt 
himself,  as  well  as  his  wealth  and  his  concubines, 
together  with  the  palace  itself.  The  enemy,  mean- 
while, entering  by  the  breach  in  the  walls,  cap- 
tured the  city.  Thus,  with  "  an  overrunning 
flood"  (i.  8),  was  "an  utter  end"  made  of  much, 
at  least,  of  Nineveh's  glory,  while  (iii.  15)  "  the 
fire  devoured  her,"  and  "the  sword  cut  her  off." 

Nineveh,  moreover,  was  to  be  spoiled  and  sacked 
(Nahum  ii.  9).  "  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take 
the  spoil  of  gold,"  is  the  charge  given  to  the  in- 
vader. And  thoroughly  was  it  executed.  The 
explorer,  in  his  excavations,  finds  none  remaining, 
although  once  there  was  "  none  end  of  the  store 
and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  furniture." 
Nineveh  is  now  (ii.  10)  "  empty,  and  void,  and 
waste."  For  ages  the  prophetic  record  described 
her  humiliation  (iii.  7)  :  "All  they  that  look  upon 
thee  shall  flee  from  thee  and  say,  Nineveh  is  laid 
waste;  who  will  bemoan  her?  Whence  shall  I 
seek  comforters  for  thee  ?"  "  The  voice  of  her 
messengers"  (ii.  13),  for  long  ages,  has  been  "  no 
more  heard." 

That  the  people  were  to  be  dispersed  or  carried 
away  captive,  to  be  distributed  in  different  and 
distant  regions,  is  fairly  intimated  in  the  language 
of  Nahum  (iii.  18).  "  Thy  nobles  shall  dwell  in 
the  dust ;  thy  people  is  scattered  upon  tbe  moun- 
tains." This  occurred  upon  the  capture  of  the 
city,  in  accordance  with  the  barbarous  character 
of  tbe  age.  In  the  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  13, 
14)  we  have  the  picture  of  the  ruins  of  the  mighty 
capital.  He  "will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation 
and  dry  like  a  wilderness.  And  flocks  shall  lie 
down  in  the  midst  of  her,  .  .  .  both  the  cormo- 
rant and  the  bittern  shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels 
of  it;  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows;  deso- 
lation shall  be  in  the  thresholds,  for  he  shall  un- 
cover the  cedar-work."  Thus  she  was  to  become, 
instead  of  "  the  rejoicing  city"  (iii.  15),  "a  deso- 
lation, a  place  for  beasts  to  lie  down  in."  This 
vivid  description  of  what  the  traveller  sees  to-day 
could  not  be  improved  by  his  own  pen.  He  has 
to  borrow  the  very  language  of  Scripture  to  set  it 
forth.  The  canals,  which  once  rendered  the  soil 
remarkably  fertile,  are  now  dry.  The  whole  sur- 
rounding country,  except  after  the  periodic  rains, 
is  an  arid  waste.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
camels  may  sometimes  be  seen  seeking  scanty 
pasture  among  the  mounds.  The  croak  of  "  the 
cormorant  and  bittern"  is  heard  from  the  reedy 
banks  of  the  feeble  streams  that  wind  their  way 
amid  the  ruins.  When  Layard  first  visited  the 
lofty  mounds  that  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
palaces,  he  found  numerous  "  hawks  and  crows" 
nestled  in  security  upon  their  sides.  By  him,  and 
other  explorers,  the  cedar-work  which  adorned 
the  ceilings  of  the  palaces  has  been  uncovered. 
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Butas  hewasrevolvingthesubjectinhis  thoug' 
he  was  instructed  to  wait  for  a  future  peri 
when  it  was  intimated,  a  greater  hunger  and  th 
after  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  would 
raised  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  than  was  yet 
case.    He  consequently  continued  to  pursue 
business  for  several  years  longer.  During 
interval  he  had  to  pass  through  many  deep  p  ,., 
ings,  doubtless  permitted  for  his  further  rel 
ment,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  the  work  of  the  r . 
istry  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and  for  the  I 
of  that  faith  whioh  he  had  received  of  the  II^ 
Jesus.    He  tells  us  that  he  witnessed  the  colt, 
tion  of  Paul.    "  I  found,"  he  remarks,  "  a  la 
my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my 
that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  was  present 
me;  the  sense  of  whichk  caused  me  to  cry 
wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  delivi 
from  the  body  of  this  death?'"    But  as  % 
crying  to  the  Lord  to  free  him  from  the  b 
under  which  he  groaned,  the  healing  lanj 
was  applied  to  him,  "  My  grace  is  sufficiei 
thee ;  I  will  deliver  thee."    He  was  thus 
with  patience  to  await  until  it  pleased  the 
to  set  him  free  through  the  effectual  operati 
the  spirit  of  judgment  and  the  spirit  of 
ing. 

Wm.  Dewsbury  first  met  with  G-eorge  F< 
the  neighborhood  of  Bally,  Yorkshire,  in  thi 
1651,  and  having  both  of  them  been  instruo 
the  same  heavenly  school,  and  by  the  same 
Teacher,  they  found,  when  they  came  to  com; 
views  on  religious  subjects,  that  there  was  e 
unity  of  sentiment  between  them.  In  the  fol 
ing  year  W.  D.  believed  himself  called  upo 
enter  upon  his  public  advocacy  of  the  T 
Abiding  in  humility,  watchfulness  and  fait 
ness,  he  was  made  an  able  minister  of  the  goi 
and  an  instrument  in  the  divine  hand  of  promo 
the  cause  and  kingdom  of  the  blessed  Redeem 
In  the  course  of  his  religious  labors  he  travi 
extensively  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  were 
seals  to  his  powerful  ministry.  His  gospel  It 
were,  however,  often  suspended  for  length 
periods,  in  consequence  of  numerous  and  hare 
prisonments ;  on  one  occasion  in  an  undergn 
dungeon  at  Northampton,  among  felons  and 
derers ;  at  others,  in  unhealthy  and  overcrop 
jails,  where,  as  in  the  castle  at  York,  more 
five  hundred  Friends  were  prisoners,  and  se 
laid  down  their  lives.  He  was  three  tin  | 
prisoner  at  York,  and  twice  at  Warwick ;  a 
latter  place  for  about  eight  years  on  the  first 
sion,  and  afterwards  for  at  least  six.  He  ap 
to  have  spent  nearly  seventeen  years  of  hif 
within  prison  walls;  and  it  may  with  truth  be 
of  him,  as  of  many  others  among  the  early  Fri 
"  that  he  married  as  though  he  married  not  (§ 
enjoyed  as  though  he  possessed  not,"  so  freel 
he  surrender  all  to  serve  his  blessed  Master, 

During  his  prolonged  imprisonments  he 
tinued  fervently  concerned  for  the  cause  of  C 
and  frequently  addressed  epistles  of  counsel 
encouragement  to  his  brethren  in  religious 
fession.    One  of  these,  written  in  1653,  coe  s 
an  outline  of  a  system  of  discipline,  believ 
be  the  earliest  upon  record  among  Friends;  \  ^ 
bears  considerable  analogy  to  that  introi 
many  years  afterward  by  George  Fox,  and  ?,  ,j, 
continues  in  operation  down  to  the  present 
His  last  long  imprisonment  terminated  in 
His  many  sufferings  had  visibly  told  upo 
constitution;  yet  notwithstanding  his  great 
mities  he  was  induced  to  proceed  to  Lond 
the  year  1688,  in  order  to  attend  the  Yearly 
ing.    He  was,  however,  too  feeble  to  remain 
returned  to  his  residence  at  Warwick  by 
and  easy  journeys.   He  continued  to  decline 


Yet  the  prophecy  in  which  all  these  things  were 
foretold  was  uttered  (640-610  B.  C.),  if  not  before 
the  hostile  forces  destined  for  the  overthrow  of 
Nineveh  were  gathered,  at  least  before  the  con- 
summation of  the  work  of  ruin,  as,  for  nearly  2500 
years,  it  has  been  exhibited  to  the  explorer's  eye. 
The  dates  of  the  prophecies  which  respect  this 
proud  metropolis  of  the  ancient  world  are  fixed 
beyond  question  or  cavil.  We  can  only  say  that 
the  language  which  they  employ  is  too  specific  to 
allow  us  to  believe  that  it  could  have  been  sug- 
gested by  human  foresight  or  sagacity. 

Thus  perished,  and  perished  for  ever,  the 
doomed  city,  the  recent  discovery  of  whose  splen- 
did remains  has  astonished  the  world.  It  never 
recovered  from  the  fatal  blow  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets and  inflicted  by  the  just  providence  of  God. 
The  capital  of  the  mightiest,  the  most  extended 
and  splendid  empire  which  the  world  had  hither- 
to seen,  was  destined  to  be  buried  for  more  than 
2500  years  in  the  grave  of  oblivion.  Only  within 
a  few  years  have  its  palaces  been  excavated  from 
their  ruins,  and  the  story  of  its  pictured  sculptures 
been  told  to  the  world.  The  history  they  give,  in 
connection  with  their  inscriptions,  serves  wonder- 
fully to  evince  the  accuracy  of  the  Scripture 
record  and  ancient  descriptions  of  Assyrian  great- 
ness. All  can  perceive  how  startling  must  have 
been  the  prophecies  of  its  ignominious  fate,  and 
how  improbable  to  ordinary  human  foresight  was 
their  accomplishment.  Totally  distinct  in  cha- 
racter from  those  whioh  described  the  doom  of 
Egypt  or  of  Tyre,  they  have  been  exactly  and 
literally  fulfilled. 

William  Dewsbury. 
William  Dewsbury  was  born  at  Allerthorpe  in 
the  East-Riding  of  the  county  of  York.  His 
parents  were  religious  persons,  careful  to  influence 
him  for  good,  and  to  cherish  in  him  a  .proper  sus- 
ceptibility for  serious  impressions.  Though  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death  William  was  only 
eight  years  old,  the  sense  of  the  loss  he  thus  sus- 
tained did  not  quickly  pass  away  as  is  usual  with 
children.  We  are  informed,  that  while  he  was 
lamenting  the  event  with  tears,  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  visit  his  mind,  and  to  apply  the  solemn 
language,  Weep  for  thyself,  for  thy  father  is 
well :"  a  circumstance  which  induced  him  thence- 
forward to  devote  many  of  the  hours  which  in 
childhood  are  usually  spent  in  play,  to  prayer  and 
fasting  because  of  his  undone  condition.  Yet,  as 
he  grew  in  age,  these  impressions  were  by  degrees 
forgotten.  He  tells  us  he  delighted  in  pride  and 
pleasure,  and  vanity,  although  the  unflattering 
Witness  condemned  him  for  it,  and  caused  him 
sorrow.  Again,  however,  the  convictions  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  were  "  I  created  thee  for  my  glory; 
an  account  thou  must  give,  for  all  thy  words  and 
actions  done  in  the  body;"  whereby  his  under- 
standing was  enlightened  and  his  conscience 
quickened  and  made  tender.  He  now  ceased  from 
vain  conversation,  began  to  read  the  Scriptures 
and  religious  books,  and  to  mourn  and  pray  to 
God  ;  and  in  his  ignorance  strove  to  satisfy  Divine 
Justice  by  outward  performances,  imitating  the 
saints  of  old.  His  sorrows  nevertheless  increased, 
and  there  was  none  to  whom  he  could  declare  his 
condition. 

His  occupation  was,  at  this  period,  that  of  a 
shepherd's  boy;  a  retired  and  solitary  life  very 
congenial  to  him,  and  in  which  he  observes,  "  My 
great  ease  was  in  mourning  to  a  God  I  knew  not." 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  cloth-weaver  at  Holdbeck,  near 
Leeds ;  where,  among  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated, there  was  much  speaking  of  God  and  pro- 
fessing Him  in  words;  but,  he  says,  he  could 


discern  none  who  could  tell  what  the  Lord  had 
done  for  their  souls  "  in  redeeming  them  from  the 
body  of  sin,"  under  which  he  groaned,  and  whioh 
separated  him  from  God,  and  deprived  his  soul 
of  the  rest  and  peace  he  longed  for.  He  could 
find  no  satisfaction  in  ceremonial  worship,  nor  in 
receiving  the  bread  and  wine  which  he  was  told 
was  the  seal  of  the  covenant.  At  length  he  was 
enabled  to  see  "that  the  seal  of  the  covenant  was 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  no  outward  element ;  and 
that  the  Supper  was  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  the  world  doth  not  know  ;"  and  then  he 
could  no  longer  continue  in  that  practice. 

Thus  for  severrl  years  he  continued  under  great 
exercise  of  mind,  until  the  term  of  his  apprentice- 
ship being  nearly  expired  he  was  induced  to  enter 
the  army  of  the  Parliament,  under  the  urgent 
persuasion  and  reasoning  of  those  who  insisted 
that  thus  doing  was  serving  the  cause  of  the  Lord 
and  true  religion.  With  this  bait  William  Dews- 
bury was  taken  ;  and  not  then  perceiving  the  in- 
consistency of  the  use  of  the  sword  by  christians, 
he  joined  "  that  little  remnant"  as  he  calls  them, 
who  entered  into  the  civil  wars  and  "  said  they 
fought  for  the  Gospel."  Yet  here  also  disappoint- 
ment met  him ;  that  testimony  of  the  Lord  God 
to  his  soul,  which  he  so  greatly  desired,  still 
eluded  his  search. 

When  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  mar- 
ried a  young  woman  of  pious  oharacter  whose 
religious  sentiments  were  very  similar  to  his  own, 
and  who  proved  a  true  help-meet  to  him. 

At  length,  be  says  :  "  The  Lord  discovered  to 
me  that  his  love  could  not  be  attained  by  any 
thing  I  could  do  in  any  outward  observances.  * 
*  *  Then  my  mind  was  turned  within,  by  the 
power  of  the  Lord  to  wait  in  his  counsel,  the  light 
in  my  conscience,  to  hear  what  the  Lord  would 
say.  And  his  word  came  to  me,  'Put  up  thy 
sword  into  its  scabbard ;  if  my  kingdom  were  of 
this  world,  then  would  my  children  fight :'  which 
word  enlightened  my  heart,  and  discovered  the 
mystery  of  iniquity;  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
was  within ;  and  that  my  enemies  being  within 
and  spiritual,  my  weapons  against  them  must  be 
spiritual  also,  even  the  power  of  God." 

Quitting  the  army,  he  applied  himself  to  his 
former  occupation  of  a  cloth  weaver.  He  informs 
us  that  while  thus  employed  he  was  inwardly  en 
gaged  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  the  way  of  his 
judgments,  until  his  own  will  was  in  good  measure 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  divine  will.  Being 
at  last  prepared  to  cast  himself  unreservedly  upon 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  do  with  him 
according  to  his  will,  and  sensible  that  if  saved, 
it  was  all  of  free  unmerited  love  and  mercy,  an 
evidence  was  granted  that  for  him  redemption  was 
laid  up  in  store  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  en- 
couragement was  ministered  to  await  his  coming 
He  compares  the  dispensation  through  which  he 
now  passed,  to  that  of  John,  one  of  baptism  unto 
repentance,  in  which  the  way  of  the  Lord  was 
being  prepared  in  his  heart.  Further  discoveries 
of  the  mystery  of  iniquity  in  him  were  manifested, 
and  the  cry  of  his  burdened  soul  became  great; 
it  could  not  be  satisfied,  but  continually  breathed 
and  thirsted  after  Christ  to  save  him  by  his  blood, 
or  else  he  perished  for  ever.  Thus  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness  and  waiting  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  Saviour's  love  and  power  in 
the  Lord's  time,  "  He  appeared,  even  as  the  light- 
nings from  the  east  unto  the  west."  Then  a  lively 
hope  sprang  up  in  his  soul,  and  though  he  had 
witnessed  the  wages  of  sin  to  be  death,  he  could 
now  realize  that  the  gift  of  God  was  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord  and  Redeemer. 

In  1646,  he  began  to  feel  an  engagement  of 
mind  to  deolarc  to  others  of  the  Lord's  goodness. 
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d  his  arrival  at  home  only  two  or  three 

w  days  before  his  death,  he  thus  addressed 
ends  assembled  in  his  chamber  :  "  My  God 
ut  it  into  my  heart  to  bear  a  testimony  in 
ae  and  blessed  truth.    1  can  never  forget 
y  of  his  great  power  and  blessed  appear- 
phen  He  first  sent  me  to  preach  his  ever- 
Gospel  and  to  proclaim  the  day  of  the 
a  all  people.    Therefore,  Friends,  be  faith- 
1  trust  in  the  Lord  your  God  ;  for  this  I  can 
have  never  since  played  the  coward,  but 
y  entered  prisons  as  palaces  ;f*and  in  the 
house  I  sung  praises  to  my  God,  and  es- 
I  the  bolts  and  locks  put  upon  me  as  jewels  ! 
bis  I  have  further  to  signify,  that  my  de- 
3  draws  nigh.    Blessed  be  my  God  !  I  am 
ed.    I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die,  and 
this  corruptible  and  mortal  tabernacle,  this 
hat  hath  so  many  infirmities ;  but  the  life 
wells  in  it  ascends  out  of  the  reach  of  death, 
od  the  grave ;  and  immortality  !  eternal  life ! 
crown  for  ever  and  ever, 
herefore,  you  that  are  left  behind,  fear  not, 
3  discouraged,  but  go  on  in  the  name  and 
of  the  Lord,  and  bear  a  faithful  and  living 
ony  for  Him  in  your  day;  and  the  Lord  will 
sr  his  work  in  your  hand,  and  cause  his 
to  flourish  and  spread  abroad,  for  it  shall 
the  victory,  and  no  weapon  that  is  formed 
t  it  shall  prosper." 

concluded  with  fervent  supplication  on  be- 
f  Friends  every  where,  and  died  in  great 
on  the  seventeenth  of  the  Fourth  month, 
aged  about  67  years. 

The  Songs  of  the  Grasshoppers. 

BY  S.   H.  SCUDDER. 

hough  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  notes 
;ds,  few  can  distinguish  the  different  chirp- 
)f  insects,  or  are  even  aware  that  every  kind 
isshopper  has  its  distinctive  note.  The  songs 
ects  are  neither  so  varied  nor  complicated  as 
of  birds,  but  their  study  presents  peculiar 
llties.  Sounds  become  inaudible  to  many 
as  when  they  are  derived  from  vibrations 
rapid  than  25,000  per  second,  and  when  the 
er  reaches  38,000,  the  limit  of  human  per- 
jility  is  attained  :  thus,  the  shrillness  of  a 
may  prove  a  hinderance  to  its  study.  This 
istrated  by  Tyndall  in  his  recent  book  on 
|  He  writes  :  "  Crossing  the  Wengern  Alp 
i  friend,  the  grass  on  each  side  of  the  path 
led  with  insects,  which,  to  me,  rent  the  air 
their  shrill  chirruping.  My  friend  heard 
ag  of  this,  the  insect  world  lying  beyond  his 
of  audition." 

other  and  universal  obstacle  lies  in  the  deli- 
>r  feebleness  of  the  notes  of  some  species ; 
itinguish  them  clearly,  one  must  bring  his 

within  a  few  feet,  or  even  inches  of  the  in- 
luring  its  stridulation, — a  process  which  re- 
i  great  caution  lest  the  shyness  of  the  little 
ist  should  overcome  his  egotistic  love  of  song, 
bserver  must  walk  quietly  toward  the  sound 
it  oeases,  and  wait  motionless  for  its  renewal; 
irection  of  the  chirping  can  then  easily  be 
ained,  although  its  distance  is  deceptive. 

drawing  an  imaginary  line  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  proceeds,  cautious  steps 

be  taken  around  the  arc  of  a  wide  circle 

another  line  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the 
ind  the  location  of  the  songster  approximately 
nined.  Then  walking  quickly  but  quietly 
bin  five  or  six  feet  of  the  insect,  the  observer 
all  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and  produce 
1  edge  and  file,  which,  on  being  rubbed  to- 
r,  imitate,  with  great  exactness,  the  desired 


note.  He  will  commence  his  mock  stridulation 
after  a  short  delay;  at  first  the  sounds  must  be 
subdued  and  separated  by  considerable  intervals, 
then  loud,  and  repeated  in  quick  succession; 
usually  a  response  is  heard  before  a  minute  has 
elapsed,  and  sometimes  it  comes  at  once.  WheD 
the  insect  has  forgotten  his  fears  and  begins  to 
stridulate  violently,  the  observer  may  cease  opera- 
tions and  carefully  approach  him.  In  this  way 
one  can  place  himself  within  a  few  inches  of  any 
species  living  in  the  grass. 

Grasshoppers  stridulate  in  four  different  ways  : 
first,  by  rubbing  the  base  of  one  wing-cover  upon 
the  other,  using,  for  that  purpose,  the  veins  run- 
ning through  the  middle  portion  of  the  wing; 
second,  by  a  simik.-  method,  but  using  the  veins 
of  the  inner  part  of  the  wing;  third,  by  rubbing 
the  inner  surface  of  the  hind  legs  against  the 
outer  surface  of  the  wing-covers ;  and  fourth,  by 
rubbing  together  the  upper  surface  of  the  front 
edge  of  the  wings  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
wing-covers.  The  insects  which  employ  the  fourth 
method  stridulate  during  flight, — the  others  while 
at  rest.  To  the  first  group  belong  the  crickets; 
to  the  second  the  green  or  long-horned  grasshop- 
pers; to  the  third  and  fourth,  certain  kinds  of 
short-horned  or  jumping  grasshoppers.  The  sounds 
produced  by  the  different  groups  vary  in  pitch, 
those  of  the  crickets  being  shrillest  and  the  others 
following  in  the  order  just  given.  With  but  few 
exceptions  the  males  alone  sing. 

The  notes  of  the  cricket — called  by  the  French 
"cri  cri"  on  account  of  its  song — may  be  heard 
near  Boston  from  the  middle  of  June  until  No- 
vember; further  north  they  do  not  appear  until 
much  later  in  the  season.  Their  note  is  crrri, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  uttered  varies 
even  in  the  same  strain  ;  sometimes  it  is  as  slow 
as  two  notes  a  second,  at  others  it  is  twice  as  rapid. 
The  note  is  sharp  and  shrill.  Sometimes  two 
choirs  of  these  insects  may  be  heard  at  once,  the 
individuals  of  each  choir  chirping  simultaneously, 
but  one  choir  more  rapidly  than  the  other  ;  most 
of  the  time  this  produces  a  sort  of  discord,  but,  as 
they  occasionally  harmonize,  one  hears  cycles  of 
accordance  and  discordance,  often  of  remarkable 
uniformity  and  duration. 

There  are  many  species  in  the  second  group 
(the  green  or  long-horned  grasshoppers),  but  a 
few  examples  will  suffice.  These  insects,  like  the 
crickets,  sing  both  by  day  and  night,  but,  unlike 
the  latter,  their  day-song  differs  from  that  of  the 
night.  On  a  summer's  day,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve these  little  creatures  suddenly  changing  from 
the  day  to  the  night  song  at  the  mere  passing  of 
a  cloud,  and  returning  to  the  old  note  when  the 
sky  is  clear.  By  imitating  the  two  songs  in  the 
daytime,  the  grasshoppers  can  be  made  to  respond 
to  either  at  will ;  at  night,  they  have  but  one 
note. 

A  conical-headed  grasshopper  (Conocephalus 
robustus),  found  near  the  seashore  in  the  southern 
part  of  New  England,  makes  the  salt  marshes  re- 
sound with  its  incessant,  shrill  din.  The  resem- 
blance of  its  song  to  that  of  the  harvest-fly  is  quite 
striking;  at  a  distance,  the  note  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly uniform ;  close  at  hand,  one  can  hear  it 
rising  and  falling  rhythmically,  two  and  a  half 
times  a  second,  accompanied  by  a  loud  droning 
noise. 

There  are  numerous  kinds  of  jumping  grass- 
hoppers which  stridulate  in  the  daytime  only. 
They  do  this  by  the  aid  of  the  hind  legs,  rubbing 
their  thighs  against  their  wing-covers;  every 
movement  of  the  fiddle-bow  produces  a  short  note, 
and  the  uniformity  with  which  each  species  plays 
its  own  song  is  quite  remarkable.  One  kind 
(Stenobothrus  curtipennis)  produces  about  six 


notes  per  second,  and  continues  them  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  seconds  ;  another  {S- 
melanopleurus)  makes  from  nine  to  twelve  notes 
in  about  three  seconds.  In  both  cases  the  notes 
follow  each  other  uniformly,  and  are  slower  in  the 
shade  than  in  the  sun. 

The  grasshoppers  which  stridulate  during  flight, 
by  the  contact  of  the  wings  and  wing-covers,  be- 
long mostly  to  the  genus  (Edipoda  ;  in  many  of 
them  the  wings  are  variegated  with  brilliant  colors. 
The  sound  which  they  make  seems  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  insects,  for  they  often  omit  it 
when  alarmed.  Some  species  produce  a  uniform, 
rattling  noise  during  the  whole  of  their  undeviat- 
ing  flight;  others  make  it  only  duiin^  the  inter- 
vals of  flight,  and  seem  to  stridulate  more  at  will. 
The  flight  of  the  latter  is  more  sustained,  they  are 
capable  of  changing  their  course,  and  at  each  turn 
emit  a  crackling  sound  of  short  duration. — The 
American  Naturalist. 

Report  of  Indian  Committee. 

The  Committee  for  the  gradual  civilization  and 
improvement  of  the  Indian  natives,  Report,  that 
they  have  given  the  usual  attention  to  the  objects 
of  their  appointment  during  the  past  year.  The 
condition  of  the  Indians  on  the  Allegheny  reser- 
vation has  not  materially  changed.  They  clear 
up  some  land  every  year,  and  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, raise  crops  sufficient  to  support  themselves 
and  their  stock.  A  few  of  the  more  enterprising 
and  industrious  generally  have  a  surplus,  and  thus 
increase  their  means  more  or  less  every  year. 
Efforts  are  used  by  the  committee  when  they  visit 
them  —  both  publicly  and  privately — to  incite 
them  to  industry  and  careful  attention  to  their 
business  :  they  also  encourage  them  to  send  their 
children  regularly  to  school,  and  endeavor  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  paramount  importance  of  lead- 
ing virtuous  lives.  Some  of  their  chief  men  are 
fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  this  course, 
and  co-operate  with  Friends  in  their  efforts  to 
promote  a  reformation,  and  especially  to  induce 
their  young  men  to  cultivate  the  land  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  pursuits,  and  avoid  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks.  The  temptation  to  the  residents 
of  the  reservation  to  enter  upon  the  business  of 
rafting  lumber  is  very  great,  on  account  of  the 
high  wages  given  for  such  services,  which  with 
the  opportunity  it  affords  for  seeing  other  places, 
induces  many  to  engage  in  it;  and  tbej  thus 
neglect  the  timely  planting  of  their  land,  which 
often  results  in  this  class  having  poor  crops,  and 
sometimes  none  at  all.  On  the  Allegheny  reserva- 
tion, through  the  influence  of  a  large  white  popu- 
lation, many  of  whom  are  of  a  low  order,  induce- 
ments are  given  to  indulge  in  practices  which  are 
of  a  demoralizing  character,  and  lead  to  indolent 
habits,  so  that  the  Indians  do  not  make  the  same 
relative  progress  on  this,  as  they  do  on  some 
other  reservations.  Salamanca,  at  the  junction  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie,  and  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railroads,  is  steadily  increasing  in  size, 
and  has  now  probably  1000  white  inhabitants. 
Many  expensive  buildings  have  been  erected  by 
the  railroad  companies  for  depots,  machine  shops, 
&c,  all  of  which  are  on  the  Indians'  land.  In- 
duced by  the  revenue  obtained,  the  natives  have 
disposed  of  the  laud  within  the  limits  of  this 
town,  on  leases  running  from  10  to  12  years.  The 
improvements  made  by  the  white  people,  who 
have  taken  it  in  this  way,  are  in  some  instances 
quite  oostly,  and  so  numerous,  that  no  other 
course  will  be  left  to  the  Indians  but  to  renew  the 
leases  when  they  expire,  as  it  is  not  likely,  those 
who  have  made  them  can  be  induced  either  to 
abandon  or  remove  the  buildings  they  have  erect- 
ed, and  the  Indians  have  not  the  means  of  pur- 
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chasing  even  if  they  desired  to  do  so.  There  are 
already  many  more  white  people  in  and  around 
Salamanca,  than  there  are  Indians  on  the  whole 
reservation.  There  are  also  a  few  steam  saw  mills, 
and  some  dwelling  houses  on  other  parts  of  their 
territory  occupied  by  white  families.  It  a.ppears 
likely  that  the  large  white  population  now  residing 
on  their  land  will  find  it  to  their  interest,  as  it 
doubtless  will  be  their  inclination,  to  get  perma- 
nent possession,  at  least,  of  that  portion  of  the 
reservation  on  which  they  have  settled,  as  soon  as 
they  can.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company, 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  Indians  see  the  danger  of  efforts  being  used 
lor  this  purpose,  and  have  remonstrated  against 
letting  their  lands  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  become 
the  settled  policy  of  those  in  authority  to  continue 
to  dispose  of  it,  in  this  way,  whenever  a  favorable 
opportunity  offers.  The  revenue  derived  from  the 
leases  is  partly  appropriated  by  those  of  the  tribe 
who  formerly  cultivated  the  leased  land  for  their 
own  uses,  and  part  of  it  is  employed  for  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  nation,  thus  relieving  the 
Indians  from  contributions  for  those  purposes. 

The  same  Friends  who  had  charge  of  the 
school  and  farm  at  Tunessassa,  at  the  time  of  the 
last  report,  continue  there,  with  the  exception  of 
Catharine  Battin,  who  after  several  years  of  ac- 
ceptable service,  resigned  her  station,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Elizabeth  Clement,  who  entered 
upon  her  duties  early  in  the  Tenth  month  last. 

Of  all  the  efforts  hitherto  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  benefit  of  these  interesting  people, 
the  influence  of  our  Boarding  School  promises, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  be  the  most  effectual. 
By  boarding  the  children,  and  thus  retaining  the 
control  over  thom  for  several  months  at  a  time, 
without  the  interference  of  their  parents,  an  op- 
portunity is  afforded  for  regulating  their  conduct, 
and  forming  industrious  habits— by  giving  them 
suitable  employments  ;  and  at  the  same  time  their 
literary  instruction  is  attended  to  far  more  effici- 
ently. The  knowledge  moreover  which  the  girls 
obtain  of  household  duties,  and  the  boys  of  work 
adapted  to  their  oex,  will  exercise  a  salutary  in- 
fluence, and  be  practically  useful  to  them  in  after 
life.  The  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
conferred  in  this  school,  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, has  greatly  increased,  so  that  the  applica- 
tions for  admission  have  been  at  least  four  times 
us  many  as  could  be  accommodated.  For  the  past 
year  there  has  been  an  average  of  24  boarding 
scholars, — 20  girls  and  4  boys, — and  a  part  of  the 
lime  two  other  children  attended  from  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  conduct  of  the  pupils  while  at  the 
Institution,  both  in  the  school,  and  in  the  house, 
and  their  progress  in  their  studies,  have  been 
unusually  satisfactory.  The  daily  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  religious  books  is  con- 
tinued. It  is  encouraging  to  believe  that  many 
of  the  children  and  some  of  their  parents  seem  to 
appreciate  the  great  advantages  they  enjoy  under 
the  care  of  Friends,  and  are  grateful  for  them. 
The  expenses  attendant  upon  the  establishment 
as  it  is  now  conducted,  it  will  be  perceived  by  the 
financial  statement,  are  greater  than  the  income 
from  all  sources,  and  has  resulted  in  reducing  the 
principal  of  the  invested  funds  $1,500.  This 
•eems  to  preclude  the  increase  of  the  accommoda- 
tions, so  as  to  admit  of  more  pupils,  however  de- 
sirable that  would  be,  unless  the  necessary  funds 
can  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 

There  have  been  six  schools  besides  those  of 
Friends  in  operation  on  the  reservation  during  the 
past  year,  and  one  of  them  was  taught  by  an 
Indian  woman.  They  were  attended  by  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  than  usual. 


The  benevolent  care  and  liberal  policy  extended 
by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  different  tribes 
within  its  limits,  as  respects  the  establishment  of 
schools,  has  no  doubt  been  very  beneficial  to  them, 
in  producing  effects  upon  their  mental  progress, 
social  comforts,  and  industrial  development.  Those 
schools  are  maintained  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of 
upwards  of  $5000  per  annum, — the  Indians  not 
being  required  to  contribute  any  other  part  of  the 
expense,  than  the  necessary  fuel.  The  State  also 
contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Asylum  for  Or- 
phan children  at  Cattaraugus.  The  condition  of 
those  tribes  is  believed  to  be  steadily  improving. 
Information  has  been  received  that  the  Onondagas 
have  lately  organized  a  government,  the  officers 
of  which  are  elective.  How  far  it  has  superseded 
that  of  the  chiefs  we  are  not  informed.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  on  the  Allegheny 
and  Cattaraugus  reservations  remarks  in  a  late 
report  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Indians  on 
the  latter :  "  A  stranger  passing  through  the 
Cattaraugus  reservation  would  see  but  little  in  the 
costume  of  the  people  or  the  general  appearance 
of  the  country  to  remind  him  that  he  was  in  an 
Indian  settlement ;  a  good  road,  some  ten  miles  in 
length,  passes  through  farms,  with  good  houses, 
some  of  which  have  cultivated  flowers  in  the  front 
yards,  cultivated  fields,  and  vegetable  gardens, 
and  a  good  supply  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. On  this  one  street  there  are  six  good 
school  houses,  three  excellent  meeting  houses,  a 
flourishing  asylum  for  orphan  and  destitute  Indian 
children,  and  a  court  house.  At  the  annual  fair 
of  their  agricultural  society,  they  make  a  respect- 
able show  of  stock,  fruit,  farm  and  garden  pro- 
ducts ;  and  the  women  make  good  display  of 
butter,  bread,  cakes,  dried  and  canned  fruits, 
pickles,  fancy  and  plain  needle  work,"  &c. 

Believing  advantage  would  arise  from  some  of 
our  number  again  inspecting  the  condition  of  most 
of  the  tribes  in  New  York,  two  Friends  appointed 
to  that  service,  proceeded  in  the  Eleventh  month 
last,  as  far  as  the  Allegheny  reservation,  with 
that  intention,  but  were  prevented  from  prosecu- 
ting their  visit  by  the  sickness  of  one  of  them — 
our  late  friend  Joseph  Elkinton,  who  deceased 
about  three  months  after  their  return.  In  eariy 
life,  this  beloved  Friend  felt  it  to  be  his  religious 
duty  to  reside  among  and  instruct  the  Indians ; 
which  he  did  for  about  sixteen  years.  His  labors 
on  their  behalf,  both  while  residing  at  Tunessassa, 
and  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  were  very 
valuable,  and  his  interest  and  concern  for  them 
continued  until  his  last  illness. 

From  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  our 
Treasurer,  it  appears  there  were  in  his  hands 
Third  mo.  1st,  1868,  $480.55,  and  securities,  the 
par  value  of  which  was  $14,736.66,  which  is 
$1,500  less  than  last  year.  The  reduction  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  selling  invest- 
ments of  the  latter  amount  to  pay  debts  accumu- 
lated for  the  past  three  years.  The  disbursements 
for  family  expenses,  including  salaries,  school 
books,  &c,  was  $2,189.50.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  from  interest  on  invested  funds,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  farm  and  mill  were  $1,875.42,  leaving 
a  deficiency  of  $314.08,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  the  preceding  year.  The  cost  of  each 
pupil  deduced  from  the  above  data  is  about  ninety- 
one  dollars. 

Owing  to  the  decease  of  some  members  of  the 
committee,  and  the  age  and  infirmities  of  others 
preventing  them  from  attending  to  the  service, 
we  believe  it  would  be  a  suitable  time  for  a  new 
appointment  of  the  committee. 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  Committee, 
Thomas  Wistar,  Clerk. 

Philada.  4th  mo.  16th,  1868. 
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A  Good  Security. — After  repeated  attemp 
to  find  the  opening  to  a  little  truant's  hea 
I  took  him  to  the  school  and  told  the  boys  in  t 
room  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  take  this  liti 
fellow  to  the  House  of  Refuge  unless  some  one 
the  room  would  become  his  security,  as  his  pare: 
and  the  boy's  promises  had  failed  to  chan 
him  from  a  truant  to  a  regular  attendant  at  scho 
No  one  moved.  I  then  requested  him  to  sha 
hands  with  the  little  boys  as  they  passed  arou 
him,  previous  to  his  leaving  them,  perhaps  forev 
to  be  the  inmate  of  the  Refuge.  Many  wept  wh  : 
they  shook  his  hand. 

I  took  him  by  the  hand  and  moved  on,  th 
turning  round,  asked  aloud  once  more  if  there  w 
not  one  boy  that  would  be  kind  enough  to  becoi 
his  surety  and  explained  the  nature  of  such  requi 
ment,  when  up  came  a  boy  about  nine  years  o  : 
with  tears  trickling  down  his  noble  features.  } 
heart  was  too  full  to  speak,  but  he  gave  me 
little  hand  and  put  the  other  in  the  hand  of  t 
culprit.    He  said  he  had  nothing,  but — 

'  He  would  watch  him,  and  go  home  with  hi 
come  with  him,  and  play  with  him-nay,  that 
might  take  him  instead  of  the  other,  if  he  y 
not  a  better  boy  after  awhile;  but  don't  take  h 
to  jail  !' 

I  accepted  that  security ;  shook  hands  upon 
I  see  them  every  few  days;  their  hearts  are  h\iy" 
ded  together.  The  little  fellow  comes  regularly 
school.    He  is  affected  to  tears  when  I  talk  wl! 
him.    He  is  a  saved  trophy  of  the  Juvenile  h 
— Rochester  Juv.  *! 


We  may  be  punctiliously  exact  not  only  in  I  ' 
ceremonial  of  religious  observances,  but  in  ma 
essential  points  of  good  conduct  whioh  religi if* 
enjoins.    We  may,  like  Herod,  hear  truth  gladjfi"1 
and  do  "  many  things."    We  may  be  like  th  ^ 
who  fast  twice  in  the  week,  and  give  tithes  of  | J1 
that  they  possess,  and  be,  as  touching  the  rig | ft 
eousness  of  the  law,  blameless:  we  may  wifF 
nothing  of  godliness  but  the  power,  nothing  of 
ligion  but  the  spirit,  nothing  of  Christianity  lj,, 
the  life.    But  to  such  how  forcibly  arrestip 
should  be  the  precept :  "If  any  man  have  not  t 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 

Learn  a  Trade. — Why  is  it  that  the  proportion 
of  young  men  in  this  country,  who  turn  out  bac  :.!; 
is  so  much  larger  than  it  used  to  be  ?  Ev  :a 
moralist,  and  in  fact  every  close  observer,  km  J 
that  the  proportion  of  shiftless,  good-for-noth  In 
young  men  has  largely  increased  within  the 
few  years,  particularly  in  this  and  other  large  cit  m. 
but  those  who  discuss  the  subject  seem  to  be  a|  lit 
loss  for  the  true  explanation.  In  our  judgm  a 
the  question  is  one  of  very  easy  solution,  j  ji 
attribute  it  to  the  spirit  of  false  pride  wh  it 
induces  parents  to  put  their  boys  into  stores  s  Id 
offices,  rather  than  to  apprentice  them  to  g  It 
trades. 

In  this  city,  at  the  present  time,  merchai  l( 
bankers,  insurance  men  and  others  of  this  class,  It 
overrun  with  applications  from  parents  who  w  k 
situations  for  their  boys,  but  manufacturers  fin  t 
almost  impossible  to  get  apprentices.    It  was  I  4' 
so  in  former  times.    Fifty  years  ago — much  la 
in  fact — parents  generally  regarded  a  trade  as  so:  ;i 
thing  essential  in  the'preparation  of  their  boys 
the  battle  of  life.    Even  men  whose  circumstar 
did  not  require  them  to  do  manual  work,  mad 
a  point  to  have  their  boys  learn  trades,  in  orde 
give  them  practical  ideas  about  business,  to  m 
them  industrious,  and  also  to  furnish  them  soi 
thing  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  adversity.  E 
is  it  now  ?    Mechanics  and  laboring  men,  e\ 
have  too  generally  imbibed  the  idea  that  t 
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to  place  their  boys  a  peg  above  the  drudgery 
Dual  labor.  They  seem  to  think  that  they 
)t  doing  justice  to  them  unless  they  place 
in  positions  where  they  can  wear  "  nobby" 
s  and  keep  their  hands  white.    There  never 

greater  mistake. 

>k  at  the  leading  men  in  our  country,  from 
■esident  down,  and  you  will  see  that  as  a  rule 
ie  men  who  learned  trades  in  their  youth 
iave  become  foremost  in  every  branch  of 
3ss  and  enterprise.  The  boy  who  is  placed 
itore  or  office  usually  gets  his  head  full  of 
'  and  self-conceit  before  he  has  been  long  in 
osition.  He  acquires  an  inordinate  love 
ss,  and  soon  becomes  so  puffed  up  in  his 
stimation  that  practical  common  sense  can 
to  lodgment  in  his  brain.  His  aim  is  to 
as  well  and  live  as  high  as  those  with  whom 
nes  in  contact,  and  he  is  quite  likely  to  go 
labits  of  extravagance  to  habits  of  dissipa- 

s  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
i  the  road  which  all  boys  travel  who  do  not 
trades.  We  simply  say  that  such  is  the 
ncy,  and  it  requires  a  boy  of  good  mind, 
ed  by  good  early  training,  to  resist  the  temp- 
The  boy  who  is  put  to  a  trade,  on  the 
hand,  gives  vanity  but  little  chance  to  get 
jf  him.  He  acquires  practical  ideas  about 
ess;  his  habits  are  moulded  by  frugality  and 
my,  and  he  lays  the  foundation  of  a  good, 
1  and  industrious  citizen.  The  idea  that 
al  labor  is  not  respectable  is  one  of  the 
dities.  No  person  with  good  reasoning 
s  will  say  anything  of  the  kind,  and  those 
creatures  who  do  say  so,  are  generally  the 
lerate  scions  of  hard-working  mechanics. 
,  whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  ought 
irn  a  trade — not  that  they  should  always 
at  it,  but  that  they  may  have  it  as  reserve 
al,  together  with  its  influence  in  forming 
character. — New  York  Sun. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

|  Propositions  Concerning  the  Only  Way  of 
Salvation. 

t.  That  there  is  no  way  of  being  saved  from 
md  wrath  eternal,  but  by  that  Christ  alone 
h  died  at  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  name, 
e,  life  or  power  under  heaven  given,  by  which 
nan  may  be  saved,  but  by  his  alone, 
d.  That  there  is  no  way  of  being  saved  by 

but  through  receiving  him  into  the  heart  by 
ng  faith,  and  having  him  formed  in  the  heart, 
st  saves  not  as  he  stands  without  at  the  door 
king,  but  as  he  is  let  in  ;  and  being  let  in, 
mngs  in  with  him  that  life,  power,  and 
y,  which  breaks  down  the  wall  of  partition, 
ss  to  God,  and  saves.  The  Jews  could  not  be 
1  formerly  by  the  belief  of  a  Messiah  to  come, 

the  observation  of  all  the  laws  and  ordi- 
es  of  Moses ;  nor  can  any  now  be  saved  by  the 
f  of  a  Christ  already  come,  with  observation 
1  that  the  apostles  commanded  or  practised ; 
done  by  the  receiving  of  him  into  the  heart, 
there  works  out  the  salvation, 
d.  That  there  is  no  way  of  receiving  Christ 
the  heart,  and  of  having  him  formed  there, 
by  receiving  the  light  of  his  Spirit,  in  which 
;  he  is  and  dwells.  Keep  out  the  light  of  his 
t,  keep  out  Christ;  let  in  the  light  of  his 
it,  let  in  Christ;  for  the  Father  and  the  Son 
light,  and  are  alone  known  and  received  in 
ight;  but  never  out  of  it. 
h.  That  the  way  of  receiving  the  light  of 
Spirit  into  the  heart,  (and  thereby  unit- 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,)  is  by  har- 
ng  to,  and  receiving  its  convictions  of  sin 


there.  The  first  operation  of  the  Spirit  tow- 
ards man  lying  in  sin,  is  to  convince  him  of 
the  sin  ;  and  he  that  receives  not  the  convincing 
light  of  the  Spirit,  the  work  is  stopped  in  him  at 
the  very  first ;  and  Christ  can  never  come  to  be 
formed  in  him,  because  that  light  whereby  he 
should  be  formed  is  kept  out.  And  then  he  may 
talk  of  Christ,  and  practise  duties,  (pray,  read  and 
meditate  much,)  and  gather  comforts  from  promi- 
ses, and  run  into  ordinances,  and  be  exceeding 
zealous  and  affectionate  in  all  these,  and  yet  per- 
ish in  the  end.  Yea,  the  devil  will  let  him  alone 
(if  not  help  him,)  in  all  this,  knowing  that  he 
hath  him  the  surer  thereby,  he  being  (by  the 
strict  observation  of  these)  kept  out  of  the  fear 
of  the  danger  of  his  condition,  which  otherwise 
perhaps  he  might  be  made  sensible  of. 

Objection.  But  I  may  be  deceived  in  harken- 
ing  to  a  light  within ;  for  while  I  think  that  I 
therein  hearken  to  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  it  may 
prove  but  the  light  of  a  natural  conscience. 

Answer.  1st.  If  it  should  be  but  the  light  of 
a  natural  conscience,  and  it  draw  thee  from  sin, 
which  separates  from  God,  and  to  prepare  thee 
for  the  understanding,  believing,  and  receiving 
what  the  scripture  saith  of  Christ ;  this  is  no  very 
bad  deceit;  but  if  in  the  result  it  should  prove  to 
have  been  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  and  thou  all 
thy  lifetime  hast  took  it  for  the  light  of  a  natural 
conscience,  (and  so  hast  despised,  or  at  least  ne- 
glected, if  not  reproached  it,)  thou  wilt  then  find 
that  this  was  a  very  bad  deceit. 

2nd.  I  can  show  thee  by  express  scripture,  that 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  convince  of  sin, 
John  xvi.  8.  And  again,  that  the  law,  which  is 
spiritual,  manifesteth  that  which  is  corrupt  and 
carnal,  Romans,  vii.  14.  But  where  canst  thou 
show  me  from  scripture,  that  a  natural  conscience 
can  convince  of  sin  ? 

3rd.  Let  any  man  give  heed  to  the  light  in  his 
heart,  he  shall  find  it  to  discover  his  moat  inward, 
his  most  secret,  his  most  spiritual  evils ;  which  a 
natural  light  cannot  do;  for  that  which  is  natural 
cannot  discover  that  which  is  spiritual. 

4th.  The  apostle  saith,  that  it  is  the  grace 
which  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  which  teacheth 
not  only  godliness,  but  also  sobriety  and  right- 
eousness, Titus,  ii.  11, 12.  The  light  of  the  fallen 
nature  is  darkness,  can  teach  nothing  of  God. 
What  any  man  learns  now  of  the  true  knowledge 
of  God,  he  learns  by  grace,  which  shines  in  the 
darkness  of  man's  nature,  to  leaven  it  with  the 
true  knowledge ;  though  man,  being  darkness,  can 
by  no  means  comprehend  it,  and  so  cannot  give 
it  its  true  name.  Therefore  take  heed,  lest 
(through  ignorance)  ye  blaspheme  the  holy  light 
of  the  pure  Spirit ;  calling  that  natural  (looking 
on  it  with  the  carnal  eye,)  which,  with  the  spir- 
itual eye,  is  seen  to  be  spiritual.  For  thou  that 
dost  this  wilt  be  also  erring  on  the  other  hand, 
calling  thy  carnal  meanings  and  conceivings, 
about  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  scripture, 
spiritual.  And  he  that  thus  puts  darkness  for 
light,  must  needs  put  light  for  darkness  ;  and  then 
call  evil  good,  and  good  evil :  and  so  err  from  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  whole  course  of  his  religion, 
even  in  the  most  inward  exercise  of  it.  Man  by 
nature,  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ;  quite  dead, 
and  his  conscience  wholly  dark.  That  which  giv- 
eth  him  the  sense  of  his  death,  and  of  his  dark- 
ness, must  be  another  thing  than  his  nature,  even 
the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  shining  in  his 
dark  heart  and  conscience.  It  is  the  Seed  of  the 
woman  which  not  only  destroys,  but  also  discov- 
ers, all  the  deeds  of  the  serpent.  Now  this  Seed, 
this  light,  is  one  in  all,  though  there  have  been 
several  dispensations  of  it.  One  to  the  heathen  ; 
in  whom  it  springs  up  after  an  hidden  manner, 


even  as  it  were  naturally  ;  from  whence  it  had  the 
name  of  the  light  of  nature,  (though  it  be  the 
mystery  of  life  and  salvation  hid  in  them,  Colos- 
sians,  i.  27,  this  mystery  in  the  Gentiles ;  it  is  ill 
translated  among.)  Another  to  the  J ews,  in  whom 
it  was  more  rigorously  stirred  by  a  law  given  ; 
who,  by  types  and  shadows,  and  righteous  exer- 
cises according  to  the  law,  were  to  be  awakened 
to  the  living  principle,  Micah,  vi.  8.  Another 
to  the  Christians,  in  whom  it  was  livelily  brought 
forth  to  light  and  life,  by  an  especial  dispensation 
of  grace;  insomuch  as  that  which  was  the  mystery 
in  the  Gentiles,  and  vailed  from  the  Jews,  being 
opened  in  them,  was  found  to  be  Christ  the  hope. 
Col.,  i.  27. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Crnelty  to  Animals. 
The  humane  observer  in  passing  along  the 
streets  of  our  city,  will  almost  daily  have  his  feel- 
ings pained  by  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  inflicted  on  the  brute  creation.  "The 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals" 
has  been  established  in  order  to  remedy,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  evil  complained  of,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  benevolent  and  well  disposed  citizens,  is 
now  invited  to  aid  in  the  good  work.  In  New 
York  such  a  society  has  been  in  operation  during 
the  past  two  years  with  marked  beneficial  results; 
and  one  has  more  recently  been  established  in 
Boston.  In  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  there  are  a  large  number  of  such  so- 
cieties in  full  and  successful  operation,  preventing 
much  of  the  odious  cruelty  which  would  otherwise 
be  inflicted. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  the  Philadelphia  Society 
it  is  well  remarked :  "  Cruelty  to  animals  is  the 
most  insidious  and  earliest  phase  of  crime ;  and 
may  rightfully  be  characterized  as  the  germ  from 
which  spring  in  after-life,  many  of  the  highest 
crimes  known  to  the  laws.  The  man  who  is  kind 
and  compassionate  to  a  dumb  animal  is  generally 
a  good  citizen ;  while  malefactors  will  always  be 
found  to  be  cruel  to  the  animal  creation.  We 
confidently  assert  that  no  institutions  are  so  well 
calculated  to  temper  the  ferocity  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  as  are  such  societies  as  this,  when 
possessed  of  sufficient  power  and  efficiently  man- 
aged." 

The  society  proposes  to  employ  agents  who  will 
cause  the  arrest  of  persons  guilty  of  such  acts  of 
cruelty  as  will  subject  them  to  punishment  by  law. 
It  also  designs  to  issue  tracts  or  circulars  appeal- 
ing to  the  better  feelings  of  the  thoughtless,  and 
holding  up  the  baneful  effects  of  cruelty.  During 
the  few  months  the  society  has  been  established, 
and  with  only  very  limited  means  at  its  command, 
over  one  hundred  arrests  for  cruelty  have  been 
made  and  several  important  cases  tried  in  court. 

All  persons  can  become  members  by  subscribing 
their  names  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society,  No. 
1322  Chestnut  street,  and  paying  a  yearly  sub- 
scription of  five  dollars.  Donations  in  Targe  or 
small  sums,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  R.  R. 
Corsen,  Treasurer,  1322  Chestnut  street;  or  S. 
Morris  Wain,  President,  No.  128  South  Delaware 
Avenue. 

An  old  age  of  worldly  mindedness  and  christian 
dearth,  may  sadly  prove  the  sole  result  of  a  life 
spent  in  pursuit  of  the  world  :  there  maybe  habits 
of  social  usefulness,  but  grounded  on  no  firmer 
basis  than  an  enlightened  self-love  ;  and  of  a  heart 
which  stopped  short  of  truly  loving  God. 

It  is  possible  to  adopt  the  form  of  religion,  while 
we  remain  in  ignorance  of  its  saving  life  and 
power. 
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For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Quotations  from  Discipline. 

"  And  we  earnestly  desire,  that  our  members 
generally  may  use  endeavors  to  promote  the  in- 
struction of  the  people  of  color,  as  objects  of  the 
common  salvation,  in  the  principles  of  the  chris- 
tian religion  ;  as  well  as  in  such  branches  of  school 
learning  as  may  fit  them  for  freedom,  and  to  be- 
come useful  members  of  civil  society.  Also,  that 
Friends,  in  their  several  neighborhoods,  advise 
and  assist  them  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  common  worldly  concerns,"  page  127.  These 
"  few  plain  reasons"  ought  to  be  "  enough." 

The  contributor  of  the  article,  in  No.  36,  cur- 
rent vol.  of  "  The  Friend,"  reviewing  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Freedmen's  meeting  on  the  20th 
ult.,  is  invited  to  send  his  name  and  address  to 
the  office  of  "  The  Friend,"  in  order  that  he  may 
have  an  interview  with  some  of  the  Tract  Com- 
mittee of  Freedman's  Association;  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  some  obscurities  in  said  article, 
and  also  of  making  such  other  suggestions  as  may 
be  fitting  the  object  for  which  it  was  made  public. 

y.  w. 

Germantown,  5th  mo.  11th,  1868. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  293.) 

Date  uncertain.  *  *  *  "  The  vivid  perceptions 
of  satisfaction,  and  even  enjoyment  I  have  known 
in  the  allowable  gratifications  that  are  strewn  in 
our  path,  have  become  much  obscured;  and  if 
haply  I  can  but  grope  my  way  through  all  with 
spiritual  life  saved  me,  it  will  be  a  mercy  that 
human  comprehension  and  human  powers  are  far 
too  weak  to  celebrate.  What  poor  creatures  we 
are  separate  from  our  strength  in  Him  who  is  the 
promised  stay  in  weakness.  What  can  we  possibly 
do  with  all  the  boasted  powers  of  reason  and  in- 
tellect, cut  off  from  the  Uncreated  Intelligence 
that  rules  and  regulates,  directs  and  finally  con- 
summates, if  submitted  to  in  the  way  his  spirit 
dictates  :  but  the  rod  must  be  known  and  felt,  and 
strict  discipline  submitted  to,  before  these  stub- 
born, rebellious,  erring  hearts  of  ours  are  brought 
into  a  state  of  quietness,  and  fitted  to  receive, 
without  mixture,  the  pure  counsels  of  God. 

"  Fellow-travellers  are  often  cheered  only  by 
the  sight  of  each  other,  and  a  whispered  word  of 
encouragement  sometimes  smoothes  the  asperities 
of  the  road,  and  points  to  the  goal. 

"  W.  S.  arose  to-day  with  the  language  '  Here 
am  I,  send  me  f  as  the  submissive  reply  of  the 
prophet,  when  the  query  of  the  Lord  was  'whom 
shall  we  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us:'  expressed 
his  fervent  desire  it  might  be  our  state,  and  that 
when  this  quiet,  waiting  frame  was  experienced, 
the  enemy  might  not  be  allowed  to  prevail  with 
the  suggestion,  we  might  be  too  ready  to  run  on 
the  Lord's  errands;  because,  he  remarked,  it  was 
altogether  out  of  our  own  power  to  induce  the 
feeling,  and  could  only  be  wrought  by  Divine  aid. 
If  applicable  to  any  one  amongst  us,  I  too  can 
wish  it  might  be  followed  in  pure  obedience. 
Perhaps  it  was  descriptive  of  his  own  state,  and 
if  he  hag  been  favored  always  to  heed  the  word  of 
command  and  run  when  his  Master  sent  him,  cer- 
tainly a  strength  derivable  from  ready  obedience 
will  speed  him  in  the  work,  I  have  not  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  he  is  called  to." 

"11th  mo.  12th,  1839.  If  we  can  rely  in  hum- 
ble faith  upon  Him  '  who  fixeth  the  bounds  of  our 
habitation,'  and  careth  fur  the  least  of  his  family, 
we  have  a  fund  of  strength,  and  encouragement, 
and  happiness  to  draw  upon,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  life  need  not  control.  However  outward 


occurrences  may  tend  to  depress  our  spirits,  and 
give  us  a  discouraging  view  of  the  page  of  life, 
this  shelter  still  remains  unimpaired  to  flee  to — a 
resting  place  of  quietness  and  peace.  It  is  very 
true  none  can  ever  rejoice  in  the  unclouded  pre- 
sence of  the  Comforter  of  his  people  without  in- 
terruption. The  frailties  of  our  nature  would 
scarcely  allow  a  long  continuation  of  favors.  We 
should  forget  the  tribulations  that  belong  to  the 
earthly  probationer,  and  settle  down  at  ease,  un- 
mindful of  the  warfare  the  christian  soldier  must 
ever  maintain.  We  have  a  strong  bias  towards 
wrong ;  and  it  is  certainly  of  unmerited  mercy, 
that  any  are  ever  borne  along  so  as  to  attain  the 
prize  at  last.  We  need  to  be  very  often  reminded 
that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away  ;  and 
that  an  inheritance  here  is  transient,  comparatively 
as  the  passing  meteor — that  the  life  it  should  be 
our  aim  to  sustain  is  fed  in  secret,  and  calls  not 
for  the  applause,  affection,  nor  favor  of  men.  All 
have  the  work  to  do :  and  all  have  sufficient  done 
for  them  if  the  delinquency  is  not  on  their  part. 
We  have  not  a  partial  High  Priest  to  intercede 
for  us,  but  one  who  was  tempted  as  we  are :  who 
knows  our  frailties,  and  has  compassion  equally 
on  the  beggar,  and  the  occupant  of  a  throne. 
With  these  promises,  hopes,  and  sometimes  pros- 
pects before  us,  can  we  account  life  a  burden  ? 
Can  we  estimate  the  most  lengthened  period  of 
existence  a  weariness,  when  the  end  designed  is 
our  everlasting  happiness,  without  change  or  alloy. 
Nay:  let  us  rather  seek  to  improve  the  period  of 
time  allotted  us,  as  a  gift  of  rare  value,  and  care 
not  in  what  degree  self  is  reduced,  so  that  we  may 
be  found  walking  humble  disciples  of  one  gracious, 
long-suffering,  ever-to-be-magnified  Lord." 

"  1st  mo.  5th,  1840.  Some  feelings  that  at- 
tended my  mind  while  reading  thy  letter,  and 
have  continued  when  I  have  recurred  to  thee  are, 
that  thou  wilt  yet  be  enabled  (thou  can'st  not  find 
it  of  thyself,)  not  only  to  realize  that  '  there  is 
comfort  in  hope,'  but  also,  '  consolation  in  Christ.' 
It  may  please  Him  who  holdeth  the  hearts  of  all 
at  his  disposal,  to  bring  trouble  and  affliction,  and 
even  so  much  to  depress,  as  to  cause  the  constant 
language  of  discouragement  and  despondency, 
even  that  '  our  hope  is  perished.'  But  is  it  not 
often  found  to  be  the  case  that  these  trying  dis- 
pensations work  out  for  us  the  most  desirable  re- 
sults, even  a  tendency  towards  the  surrender  of 
our  wills,  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  which 
may  be  hoped  for  in  due  time.  It  was  remarked 
to  me  not  long  since,  '  the  wicked  know  no  changes, 
therefore  they  fear  not  God.'  And  if  these  turn- 
ings and  overturnings  only  produce  a  willingness 
to  submit  to  his  righteous  reign  and  rule,  or  bring 
with  them  the  smallest  evidence  such  may  be  the 
result,  we  should  embrace  them  as  our  greatest 
blessings,  however  the  creature  may  feel  almost 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  conflict  and  dismay. 

But,  my  dear  ,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  these 

dispensations,  obedience  must  keep  pace  with 
knowledge ;  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  postpone  to  a 
more  convenient  season,  that  full  surrender  to 
every  requisition  Infinite  Wisdom  may  see  meet 
to  mingle  in  the  terms  of  acceptance  :  He  requires 
a  whole  burnt  offering,  and  I  think  I  sometimes 
earnestly  wish  we  may  both  of  us  come  more  fully 
into  the  obedience,  even  though  in  the  line  of 
sacrifice  more  proving  and  bitter  than  death  itself. 
A  natural  death  I  mean,  for  who  can  estimate  the 
horror  of  such  an  awful  hour  when  the  spirit  is 
called  upon  to  sustain  the  last  conflict,  without 
the  hope  of  rest  in  eternity.  It  does  seem  as 
though  what  we  are  constantly  passing  through, 
was  sufficient  to  place  the  emptiness  of  life,  in 
every  form  short  of  its  true  object,  fully  before  us, 
that  we  should  become  so  united  to  our  spiritual 
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Leader  as  to  close  our  eyes  on  everything  short  i 
his  sufficiency,  and  run  our  race  of  sufferirj' 
triumphing  in  his  strength  made  manifest  in  01 
weakness.  Why  can  we  not  at  all  seasons  liver 
the  habitual  fear  and  surrender  of  our  all  to  Hit 
Weak  must  our  faith  be,  if  we  stoop  to  contet 
plate  the  thing  required  in  comparison  with  01 
own  ability  as  creatures  to  perform  it.  '  Who  a 
thou  that  thou  should' st  be  afraid  of  a  man  th 
shall  die,  or  of  the  son  of  man  that  shall  be  mai 
as  grass ;  and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker 
'  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  comforteth  thee  ;'  and  su 
tained  by  this,  what  is  there  in  the  world  to  m 
our  confidence,  or  in  the  weakness  of  the  creatu 
to  raise  a  momentary  doubt  1  '  He  is  faithful  tb 
has  promised  ;'  and  will  by  no  means  reject  ti 
dependent,  prostrate  sufferer,  whose  hope  and  tru 
are  in  Him. 

"  Hast  thou  recurred  lately  to  a  letter  of 
Penington's  to  Bridget  Atly  ?  It  is  truly  fraug 
with  comfort,  where  there  is  a  correspond! 
ability  of  mind  to  draw  from  inferior  sources. 

*  *  But  I  am  not  writing  with  the  expectati 
of  meeting  thy  present  state  of  suffering.  I  km 
only  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  can  open  t 
closed  book,  and  unloose  the  seals  that  seem  ( 
structing  every  avenue  of  comfort.  May  thy 
sources  be  in  Him.  May'st  thou  yield  thys 
unreservedly  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  and  m 
thy  many  and  proving  baptisms  lead  thee  to,  a 
centre  thee  in,  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  t 
people  of  God.  The  harder  the  conflict,  the  mt 
acceptable  will  be  the  alleviation  of  toil ;  and 
doubt  more  triumphant  the  song  thou  may'st  ra 
to  Him  who  redeemeth  his  own  children,  a 
causeth  them  to  trust  in  Him  world  without  ei 
The  enemy  may  be  permitted  to  buffet  thee,  1 
hold  thou  fast  thy  confidence  though  it  may  sei 
worn  to  the  most  slender  thread.  '  Having  lov 
his  own  which  were  in  the  world,  he  loved  tin 
unto  the  end ;'  and  '  he  will  never  leave  them  1 
forsake  them.'  I  could  ask  for  thee  the  spirit 
full  submission  to  whatever  thy  Lord  requir 
fully  believing  He  is  able  to  sustain  to  the  vi 
uttermost;  and  to  the  very  last  and  lowest  sti 
of  human  weakness,  to  apply  an  effectual  balm 

(To  be  continued.) 


House  Entered  by  An  Army  of  Rats.  — 
few  nights  ago,  a  small  army  of  rats,  seemin 
met  together  by  concert,  created  no  small  ser 
tion  in  the  house  of  a  poor  woman,  by  a  v 
singular  proceeding.  The  woman  was  lying 
bed  asleep  with  her  two  little  ones,  when  she  \ 
aroused  by  the  screams  of  the  children, 
awakening,  she  was  horrified  to  find  the  1 
covered  with  rats,  while  the  floor  of  the  room  i 
almost  black  with  them.  Her  children  at  hers 
were  screaming  wildly,  not  alone  through  ten 
but  through  pain  also,  for  the  vermin  had  sei: 
them  by  the  nose,  ears,  and  cheeks,  and  w 
rapidly  settling  themselves  down  on  every  p 
of  their  faces.  Of  course,  with  a  mother's  instin 
the  woman  immediately  rescued  her  little  on 
while  the  rats  scampered  off  in  all  directions,  ai 
quickly  disappeared.  The  faces  of  the  ohildii 
were  cut  and  bleeding  in  several  places,  and  I 
wounds  of  the  nose  of  one  of  them  were  very  s< 
ous.  It  is  supposed  that  the  invasion  was  caui 
by  the  heavy  rains  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  wh 
flooding  the  drains  and  other  places  in  whioh  1 
rats  make  their  homes,  drove  them  out,  and  fori 
them  to  seek  food  and  shelter  elsewhere,  h 
the  children  been  alone,  they  would  certai 
have  been  eaten  alive,  as  the  rats  were  arou 
them  in  hundreds,  and  would  shortly  have 
tacked  their  throats,  when  death  would  have 
suited  in  a  very  few  minutes. — Toronto  Telegra^ 
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'iestism  in  Ireland. — Off  the  west  coast  of 
'ay  lies  a  small,  thinly  populated  island  called 
sboffin,  which,  if  the  correspondent  of  the 
y  Express  may  be  relied  on,  was  lately,  in 
is,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 

nces  of  priestly  tyranny  and  popular  debase- 
;  ever  recorded.  An  English  physician,  Dr. 
iter,  who  has  leased  some  mines  on  the  island, 
rtunately  had  a  difference  with  the  parish 
t  about  the  propriety  of  the  latter  holding  a 
ession  in  honour  of  the  Manchester  martyrs, 
reverence  immediately  ordered  his  flock  not  to 
ly  Dr.  Paynter's  family  with  food,  to  take 
1  to  the  mainland  in  their  boats,  or  to  give 
i  any  aid  whatever.  They  were  quickly  being 
red  out,  and  a  poor  woman  who  brought  them 
s  provisions  was  so  severely  flogged  by  the 
it  that  it  is  likely  she  will  be  a  cripple  for 

rest  of  her  days.  At  last  the  unhappy 
ly  were  relieved  by  the  police  from  the  main- 
,  a  small  body  of  whom  were  appointed  to 
e  on  the  island  for  Dr.  Paynter's  protection, 
no  lodgings  could  be  got  for  them.  "  No, 
or  a  guinea  an  hour,  without  leave  from  the 
it,"  said  the  natives,  in  reply  to  their  applica- 
A  similar  fate  befell  a  gentleman  who 
ed  on  some  government  business,  who  was 

he  should  have  neither  food  nor  lodging 
out  a  pass  from  his  reverence,  and  was  stoned 
he  people  as  his  boat  left  their  inhospitable 
e. — Late  Paper. 

ouble  thy  guard  at  the  weak  places. 
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^hen  some  of  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour 
ayed  a  desire  to  obtain  pre-eminence,  and  thus 
e  umbrage  to  their  fellow  believers,  He  re- 
ed them,  and  said,  "  Ye  know  that  they  which 
accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles,  exercise 
!ship  over  them,  and  the  great  ones  exercise 
lority  upon  them.  But  so  shall  it  not  be 
>ng  you  :  but  whosoever  will  be  great  amongst 

shall  be  your  minister  ;  and  whosoever  of  you 
!  be  the  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all."  He 
s  taught  the  lesson  to  his  followers,  that  none 
them  had  the  right  to  lord  it  over  the  others, 
o  make  use  of  the  power  they  might  possess, 
encroach  on  the  rights  or  privileges  of  those 
)  were  brought  under  their  control. 
Jut  history  exhibits  how  uniformly  this  in- 
ction  has  been  ignored  or  disregarded,  wher- 
r  the  professing  church  has  been  joined  with 

State  or  government,  and  the  hierarchy  could 
ke  use  of  the  secular  power  to  crush  opposition 
iheir  pretensions,  or  oblige  dissenters  to  con- 
lute  to  the  support  of  themselves  and  of  the 
tem  of  religion  imposed  by  them,  as  the  form 
be  maintained.  Intolerance,  injustice,  and 
secution,  direct  or  indirect,  have  always  mark- 
such  alliance,  and  it  remains  to  be  one  of  the 
mgholds  of  antichrist,  which  it  seems  most 
icult  to  assault  and  overturn, 
["he  principles  of  Christianity  however,  which 

the  effective  leaven  of  all  true  civilization, 
'e  so  far  changed  and  cleared  the  popular  con- 
tions  of  right  and  wrong,  in  other  countries 
ide  the  United  States,  as  to  enable  the  people 
tially  to  recognize  the  right  of  every  one  to 
Jrty  of  conscience,  and  consequently  to  see, 
ugh  as  yet  dimly — the  inalienable  attributes 
ich  belong  to  man  as  an  immortal  and  accoun- 
le  being.  As  this  becomes  more  generally 
aitted  and  understood,  it  must  necessarily  es- 


tablish the  equality  of  all  the  members  of  the 
christian  church,  and  secure  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  priesthood  of  every  true  believer.  Thus, 
all  priestly  castes  and  exclusive  class  prerogatives 
must  be  abandoned,  and  the  hierarchical  systems, 
which  rest  on  long  continued  usurpation  and 
blind,  unreasoning  tradition,  must  give  way  be- 
fore these  potential  ideas  of  christian  civilization, 
and  no  longer  obstruct  the  march  of  humanity 
towards  that  glorious  consummation,  when  right- 
eousness shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea. 

There  may  yet  be  a  long  and  varying  wrestle 
against  principalities  and  powers,  against  the  rul- 
ers of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places;  great  difficulties  will 
have  to  be  overcome,  and  many  experiments  to 
shape  and  guide  supposed  improvements,  emanat- 
ing from  the  finite  reason  of  man,  will  doubtless 
fail;  causing  disappointment  and  doubt  to  the 
anxious  lover  of  his  fellow  men,  and  arousing  the 
powers  of  evil  to  redoubled  efforts  to  impose  more 
effectual  barriers  to  the  progress  of  truth  and 
equity.  But,  as  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel 
gradually  and  silently  permeates  the  masses,  the 
gigantio  corruptions  of  power  and  place  that  have 
for  centuries  disgraced  the  professing  church, 
will  be  undermined  and  overthrown  ;  one  after 
another  yielding,  not  perhaps  to  direct  attack, 
but  to  the  gradual  spread  of  religion  and  the  ag- 
gregate consciousness  of  the  demands  of  Christi- 
anity. 

The  idea,  so  long  acted  on  in  moat  communi- 
ties, that  in  order  to  secure  the  authority  and 
independence  of  the  State,  the  right  of  individuals 
to  liberty  of  conscience  must  be  sacrificed,  so  far 
as  to  make  all  who  do  not  embrace  the  national 
form  of  religion  pay  a  penalty,  is  succumbing 
beneath  the  force  of  popular  longing  for  religious, 
as  well  as  political  democracy.  A  striking  ex- 
hibit of  this  is  presented  in  the  determination 
manifested  in  the  British  Parliament  to  disendow 
the  national  church  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  measure 
long  called  for  by  that  unhappy  country  and 
abused  people,  and  when  carried  into  effect,  as  it 
doubtless  will  be,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  lead  to 
consequences,  as  yet  hardly  anticipated.  That 
it  will  be  delayed  by  the  wily  Premier,  unless  he 
should  see  an  opportunity  for  promoting  his  own 
interest  by  advocating  it,  is  probable  ;  but  though 
the  cry  of  "  no  popery,"  which  he  has  started, 
may  stir  up  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  for 
a  time  drown  the  voice  of  reason  and  right,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  days  of  the  oppressive 
establishment  are  numbered,  and  that  its  downfall 
will  open  the  way  for  the  dissenters  in  England 
to  bring  their  increasing  power  to  co-operate  ef- 
fectually with  other  elements  of  opposition,  so  as 
to  sever  the  State  from  the  church  of  which 
Queen  Victoria  is  the  head. 

The  first  step  in  the  coming  struggle  has  already 
been  successfully  taken,  by  passing  the  bill  to 
abolish  the  compulsory  payment  of  church  rates 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  sweeping 
vote,  and  its  passage  to  a  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  notwithstanding  it  was  denounced 
by  the  archbishops  and  others,  as  a  prelude  to 
separation  of  church  and  State. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  "  Herald  of  Peace," 
which  is  published  at  Chicago,  and  makes  strong 
efforts  to  be  accepted  as  the  organ  for  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  the  West,  there  is  a  "  Report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Peace 
Association  of  Orthodox  Friends  in  America,  held 
at  Cincinnati,  Fourth  month  15th,  1868." 

This  "  Executive  Committee,"  or  as  they 
generally  style  themselves,  "  Association,"  our 


readers  are  perhaps  aware,  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  the 
United  States  except  Philadelphia  and  Ohio, 
whom  the  editor  of  the  Herald  characterizes  as 
"  picked  men,  chosen  for  special  duty,  and  for 
reason  of  their  supposed  interest  and  ability  ;"  we 
must  therefore  consider  them  as  fair  exponents  of 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  bodies  they  repre- 
sent. The  ostensible  object  of  their  appointment 
is  to  inculcate  and  disseminate  principles  of  peace 
throughout  the  land. 

The  spread  of  the  kingdom  and  government  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  is  a  work  in  which  all  our 
members  will  find  themselves  engaged,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  brought  into  submission  to  his 
Spirit,  manifested  in  the  heart,  and  are  thuB  re- 
deemed from  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  the  world. 
In  like  manner  the  different  deliberative  and  ex- 
ecutive bodies  in  the  Society,  whether  as  meetings 
or  standing  committees,  must  be  brought  under 
and  act  under  the  guidance  and  qualification  de- 
rived from  the  same  Spirit,  in  order  availingly  to 
originate  or  carry  out  any  measures  that  will  con- 
tribute towards  bringing  "  glory  to  God  in  tho 
highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men." 

One  of  the  striking  and  indispensable  charac- 
teristics of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  it  adheres 
to  its  primitive  principles,  is  the  manner  in  which 
it  recognizes  the  presidency  of  Christ,  the  adorable 
Head,  in  its  meetings  for  transacting  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  the  reverent  waiting  of  the  mem- 
bers to  know  his  will,  and  the  care  exercised  that 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  merely,  shall  not  take 
the  place  of  this  will,  though  the  latter  may  be 
expressed  by  but  a  few;  who,  however,  are  ac- 
customed to  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  true 
Shepherd,  and  will  not  follow  the  voice  of  the 
stranger.  "  The  love,  power  and  peaceable  spirit 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  the  alone  true 
authority  of  all  our  meetings,  it  is  the  fervent 
concern  of  this  meeting,  that  they  may  be  held 
under  the  sense  and  influence  of  that  hoi}  unc- 
tion." "  The  more  we  experience  a  preparation 
of  heart  for  the  exercise  of  our  respective  gifts, 
the  more  amply  shall  we  evince  the  expression  of 
the  tongue  to  be  seasoned  with  that  living  virtue 
and  divine  power,  which  proceeds  from  our  Holy 
Head;  and  thus,  in  conducting  the  important 
concerns  of  society,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  ex- 
ample the  beloved  youth  in  a  manner  which  will 
demonstrate  to  them,  that  neither  tradition  nor  a 
mere  outward  education,  can  fitly  prepare  them 
for  successors  in  the  church  of  Christ." — Disci- 
pline of  Philadelphia.  The  principles  here  in- 
culcated, which  are  those  on  which  all  church 
government  and  action  should  depend,  have  always 
been  avowed  by  our  religious  Society,  and  carried 
out  in  proportion  as  the  life  and  power  of  true 
religion  prevailed  among  its  members.  They 
exclude  all  decision  by  majorities,  which  robs 
Christ  of  his  prerogatives,  and  put  it  into  the 
power  of  the  irreligious  or  inexperienced,  if  the 
greater  number,  to  overthrow  that  which  has  been 
established  in^tlie  wisdom  of  Truth,  and  to  make 
havoc  of  the  church. 

We  are  aware  that  this  primitive  ground  of 
authority  and  action  in  the  church,  is  now  much 
set  at  naught  by  many  in  membership  with 
Friends,  and  the  business  of  meetings  for  disci- 
pline, of  standing  committees  aad  other  similar 
assemblies,  is  often  conducted  in  a  mauuer  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  it,  and  by  those  who  give 
indubitable  evidence  they  have  no  right  qualifi- 
cation for  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
We  deplore  this  and  the  fruit  springing  from  it. 
But  the  foundation  nevertheless  standeth  sure, 
and  departures  from  it  will  continue  to  introduce 
into  greater  weakness  and  more  glaring  error. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Aocording  to  the  report  of  the  transactions  of 
this  body  of  representatives  of  so  many  Yearly 
Meetings,  given  in  the  "  Herald,"  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  which  appears  to  have  been  present  at  the 
different  sittings,  it  is  presided  over  by  a  chair- 
man, and  the  questions  brought  before  it  are  de- 
cided by  vote;  of  course,  the  majority  governing. 
Thus  in  some  cases  the  ayes  and  nays  are  given, 
showing  who  voted  for  or  against  certain  proposi- 
tions. In  one  case  it  is  stated  that  various 
amendments  to  a  proposition  were  offered,  "  but 
all  were  lost,  and  the  motion  finally  passed  as  ori- 
ginally put."  And  yet  this  "Executive  Com- 
mittee" has  prepared  and  issued  an  address  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  Conferences, 
Synods,  and  other  ecclesiastioal  bodies,  and  ap- 
pointed two  of  its  members  to  go  round  and  pre- 
sent it  to  them. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  sadness  and  deep  concern 
that  we  lay  these  things  before  our  readers.  These 
"  picked  men"  are  mostly  unknown  to  us,  and 
we  do  not  call  in  question  their  sincerity  or  zeal 
in  the  work  they  have  undertaken ;  but  their 
course,  as  described,  demonstrates  that  they  either 
do  not  understand  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  religious  Society,  of  which  they  are  members, 
or  they  repudiate  those  principles,  and  implicate 
the  meetings  appointing  them,  in  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  its  long  established  faith  and  practice. 

The  introduction  of  the  word  "  orthodox"  is 
altogether  uncalled  for,  and  we  should  suppose 
would  be  looked  on  by  their  constituents  as  an 
unauthorized  assumption  of  power. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Official  dispatches  have  been  received  in 
London  from  General  Napier,  dated  at  Talanta,  Abys- 
sinia, on  the  21st  ult.  It  was  expected  that  the  British 
army  would  return  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea  about  ihe 
end  of  this  month.  After  the  capture  of  Magdala  thirty 
guns  and  mortars,  belonging  to  the  Abyssinians,  were 
destroyed,  and  the  city  burned  and  razed  to  its  founda- 
tions. 

General  Nagle  and  the  other  Fenian  prisoners,  who 
were  captured  on  board  the  packet  Erin's  Hope  some 
time  since,  have  been  released  on  giving  the  pledges  re- 
quired by  the  authorities. 

On  the  6th  inst.,  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  London 
in  St.  James  Hall,  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Irish  Church  establishment.  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury occupied  the  chair,  and  the  platform  was  crowded 
with  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  conservative  party. 
Resolutions  in  favor  of  a  continued  union  of  the  Stale 
and  Church,  and  declaring  that  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  Irish  Church  was  an  attack  upon  the  Church  of 
England,  and  a  movement  towards  the  establishment  oi 
papacy  upon  the  country,  were  adopted  by  the  ass-mblj  . 
The  proceedings  were  noisy  and  turbulent.  On  the  7th 
there  was  a  very  large  attendance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Gladstone  moved  that  his  second  and  third  reso- 
lutions be  now  adopted.  Gatliorne  Hardy,  on  behalf  of 
the  Ministry,  said  that  they  wished  to  alter  the  second 
resolution  for  the  better,  but  after  the  recent  vote  on  the 
first  resolve,  they  would  make  no  resistance  to  the  suc- 
ceeding one.  The  resolves  were  adopted  without  a 
division.  The  third  resolve  requests  the  Queen  to  place 
at  the.  disposal  of  Parliament  her  interest  in  the  tempor- 
alities of  all  the  dignities  and  benefices  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  A  member  moved  a  resolution  withdrawing 
.the  annual  grant  of  £30,000  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
college  of  Maynooth,  and  to  abolish  the  Regium  Donum, 
the  griint  to  the  Presbyterians,  after  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  which  was  also  agreed  to. 

Dispatches  from  Cannes,  France,  announce  the  de- 
cease of  Lord  Brougham  at  that  place.  This  dis- 
tinguished man  was  in  the  90tb  year  of  his  age,  having 
been  born  in  Edinburg  in  the  year  1778.  During  many 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life  be  had  spent  a  large  part  of 
his  time  at  his  residence  in  France,  near  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Jassy  and  other  places 
in  Moldavia,  has  been  stopped  by  the  authorities,  and 
those  who  were  compelled  to  flee  from  their  homes  have 
been  allowed  to  return. 

It  is  reported  that  George  Bancroft,  the  American 
Minister,  is  urging  the  Bavarian  government  to  join  in 


the  nationality  treaty  recently  concluded  between  North 
Germany  and  the  United  States. 

Accounts  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  report  a  terrific 
eruption  of  the  volcano  Mauna  Loa,  in  the  island  of 
Hawai,  accompanied  with  violent  earthquakes,  and 
causing  great  destruction  of  life  and  property.  The  con- 
vulsion commenced  on  the  27th  of  Third  month,  and 
continued  during  the  ensuing  two  weeks.  The  craters 
vomited  fire,  rocks  and  lava,  and  a  river  of  lava,  five  or 
six  miles  long,  flowed  to  the  sea  at  the  rate  often  miles 
an  hour,  forming  an  island  in  the  sea.  The  new  island 
thrown  up  is  400  feet  high,  and  is  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  stream  of  lava  a  mile  wide.  An  immense  tidal 
wave,  sixty  feet  high  rushed  in,  sweeping  every  thing 
moveable  before  it  for  a  considerable  distance  inland, 
and  destroying  all  the  villages  upon  the  shore. 

Advices  from  Mauritius  to  Third  month  3d,  report  the 
prevalence  there  of  an  epidemic  fever  of  the  typhoid 
kind,  which  was  making  sad  ravages  in  the  island. 

Serious  disturbances  have  again  broken  out  in  Hayti. 
According  to  a  Havana  dispatch,  a  deputation  has  been 
sent  to  Kingston  to  request  Geffrard,  the  ex-President, 
to  return  to  Hayti.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  is 
in  possession  of  Cacos,  Generals  Nisage  and  Saget  have 
taken  Fort  Diamond  and  the  town  of  St.  Marie,  and  pro- 
claimed Geffrard  president.  President  Salnave  was 
limited  to  the  town  of  Genaives. 

The  following  were  the  quotations  of  the  11th  inst. 
London. — Consols,  93|  a  94£.  U.  S.  five-twenty's  70J. 
Liverpool. — Cotton  easier  and  a  fraction  lower.  Uplands 
12  a  12Jrf.;  Orleans,  12J  a  12f<f.  California  wheat,  15s. 
9d.  per  100  lbs.    Breadstuffs  dull. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  House  of  Represen- 
tative's has  passed  a  bill  reported  by  the  Reconstruction 
Committee,  to  admit  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  represen- 
tation in  Congress.  The  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  110 
yeas  to  32  nays.  The  same  committee  has  reported  a 
bill  for  the  admission  of  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

The  Trial  of  the  President. — The  arguments  on  both 
sides  closed  on  the  6th  inst.,  with  a  speech  by  Judge 
Bingham  for  the  prosecution,  delivered  on  that  and  the 
preceding  two  days.  The  court  then  adjourned  to  the 
11th  inst.,  after  deciding  that  the  vote  should  be  taken 
without  debate  on  the  12th  inst.  On  the  11th  the  court 
sat  with  closed  doors,  and  a  number  of  the  Senators 
briefly  gave  their  views  in  regard  to  impeachment,  and 
the  reasons  which  would  influence  their  votes.  On  the 
12th  inst,  instead  of  coming  to  a  final  decision,  the 
court  after  a  short  session,  adjourned  for  four  days 
longer. 

The  Public  Debt. — On  the  first  inst.  the  debt  of  the 
United  States,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  amounted  to 
$2,500,528,827,  which  is  $18,760,460  less  than  it  was 
on  the  first  of  the  Fourth  month.  The  amount  in  the 
Treasury  in  coin  was  $106,909,658,  and  in  currency 
$32,174,136.82— total  $139,083,794.82.  The  amount  of 
debt  on  which  no  interest  is  paid  is  $407,953,117.  The 
debt  bearing  coin  interest  now  reaches  $1,963,378,298, 
and  is  steadily  increasing. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  246.  Of  consump- 
tion, 44  ;  old  age,  18  ;  measles,  7. 

The  South. — In  a  dispatch  of  the  8th  inst.,  from  At- 
lanta, Geo.,  General  Meade  says:  "The  election  in 
Florida  passed  off  without  disorder.  Judging  from  par- 
tial returns  the  constitution  is  ratified  by  about  3000 
majority.  The  official  returns  have  been  received  in 
this  State  from  all  but  one  county,  and  show  that  the 
constitution  is  ratified  by  17,923  majority."  The  Re- 
publicans elect  the  Governor  and  majorities  in  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  General  Canby  has  issued 
an  order  postponing  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  12th  inst., 
until  Congress  shall  have  approved  the  new  constitution. 
On  the  8th  inst.,  a  committee  representing  the  State 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Democratic  party  of  South 
Carolina,  appeared  before  the  Reconstruction  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington,  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  constitution  formed  for  that  State 
by  the  Reconstruction  Convention.  The  most  objec- 
tionable features  in  their  view  are  the  unqualified  negro 
suffrage,  and  the  taxation  power,  through  which  those 
who  have  no  property  are  to  tax  those  who  have  the 
property.  They  declared  that  the  white  race  would 
never  acquiesce  in  negro  rule.  You  may  make  us, 
they  said,  pass  under  the  yoke  and  we  shall  have  to 
do  so,  but  by  every  lawful  means  in  our  power  we  will 
resist  the  domination  of  an  inferior  race.  General 
Canby  advises  a  modification  or  repeal  of  what  is  known 
as  the  test  oath,  as  essential  to  the  permanent  success 
of  the  work  of  reconstruction.  In  North  and  South 
Carolina  many  active  and  zealous  friends  of  the  Union 
and  of  restoration,  are  debarred  by  this  oath  from  any 
official  participation  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  ;  and 


yet  a  large  number  from  this  class  have  been  chosen 
office  in  the  late  elections.  The  Texas  Constitutioi 
Convention  has  been  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  first 
Sixth  month  next. 

The  Methodists. — Statistics  of  this  religious  denomii 
tion  show  that  the  number  of  members  of  the  Method 
Episcopal  Church,  north,  in  1 867  amounted  to  ],U 
085.  In  1847  the  number  was  631,555  ;  in  1807, 144,5 
in  1787,  25,842,  and  in  1773  only  1,160.  In  1845' 
church  membership  was  as  large  as  at  tho  present  tii 
but  in  that  and  the  following  year,  a  loss  of  more  tl 
half  a  million  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  secess 
of  the  southern  members  and  the  establishment  o 
separate  organization.  The  number  of  preachers 
1773  was  10,  in  1867  it  was  8,004. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad. — This  road  is  now  open 
Fort  Saunderson,  580  miles  west  of  Omaha;  10,000n 
are  at  work  upon  it,  and  the  road  makes  progi 
rapidly. 

The  Markets,  #c. — The  following  were  the  quotati 
on  the  11th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  13 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  114  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  109$;  di 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  103J.  Superfine  State  flour,  $S 
a  $9.20;  shipping  Ohio,  $10  a  $10.60;  family  and  fa 
brands,  $12  a  $17.  White  Genessee  wheat,  $3;  wl 
Wisconsin,  $2.58  ;  amber  Penna.  $2.75  ;  spring  whi 
$2.37  a  $2.51.  Canada  barley,  $2.  Western  oats, 
cts.  Rye,  $2  a  $2.05.  Jersey  yellow  corn,  $1.23  a  $1 
white,  $1.20;  western  mixed,  $1.18.  Middling  upla 
cotton,  30£  a  31  cts.;  Orleans,  31  a  31f  cts.  Phila 
phia.— Superfine  flour,  $8.75  a  $9;  extra,  $9.25  a  $ 
finer  brands,  $10.50  a  $15.  Red  wheat,  $2.80  a  $2 
Rye,  $2.  Corn,  $1.24  a  $1.26.  Oats,  90  a  98 
Clover-seed,  $5.50  a  $6.  Timothy,  $2.50  a  $2.75.  Fi 
seed,  $2.80  a  $2.85.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  1 
cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  numbered  about  I 
head.  Extra  sold  at  11  a  11 £  cts.;  fair  to  good,  9  a 
cts.,  and  common,  6  a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  A 
sheep  sold  at  6£  a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gross ;  of  hogs,  250 
$14  a  $14.75  per  100  lbs.  net.  Chicago. — No.  1  whj 
$2.18  ;  No.  2,  $2.08.  No.  1  corn,  $1.01£ ;  No.  2,  92 
Oats,  71  cts.  Rye,  $1.75.  Cincinnati. — No.  1  wi: 
wheat,  $2.48.  Corn,  91  a  92  cts.  Oats,  77  a  78 
Rye,  $2.85  a  $1.90. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Edward  Sharpless  having  been  appointed  by 
Committee  as  Agent  for  the  Treasurer,  bills  for  B 


m 

it! 


and  Tuition  and  other  dues  to  the  Institution,  ma;  ,;| 
paid  to  him  at  the  Westtown  Office,  No.  304  Arch  f 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  to  purchase  "  West  Grove  Boarding  Sc! 
property  and  fixtures."  The  School  is  still  in  ac 
operation.  The  establishment  is  well  fitted  for  a  Bo 
iog  School  of  45  pupils,  for  a  Boarding-house,  or  f 
commodious  private  dwelling. 

Apply  to  Thos.  Conard, 

Fourth  mo.  27th,  1868.  West  Grove,  P 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Institute  for  Col 
Youth,"  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room  on  j 
street,  on  Third-day,  5th  month  26th,  at  3  o'clock  I 

M.  0.  Cope,  Secretai 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher  o 
Boys'  School  under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  of 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Town 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 
Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Garde 
David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  TOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADBLP 

Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worti^? 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  mi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  ( 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  Si 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Boarc 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  resid  | 
of  her   husband   in   Springfield,  near  Philadel 
Thamzinb  R.,  wife  of  Paschall  Morris. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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ing  and  Arming— Effects  of  the  War-system 

Beggaring  the  People. 
t  this  subject  Henry  Richard,  Secretary  of 
jondon  Peace  Society,  lately  furnished  to  the 
on  Star,  a  letter  of  which  we  copy  nearly 
phole,  as  of  great  interest  and  value. 
There  are  two  series  of  facts  that  in  these  days 
themselves  on  our  attention  from  all  parts 
urope,  though  there  are  very  few  who  reflect 
the  close  connection  which  exists  between 
wo.    The  first  relates  to  the  terrible  distress 
h  prevails  among  large  classes  of  the  people 
most  all  European  countries  ;  the  other  to  the 
nous  and  ever-increasing  extension  which  the 
rnments  are  giving  to  their  naval  and  military 
uuents. 

)r  many  years  past,  there  has  not  been  so 
ral  and  bitter  a  cry  of  suffering,  ascending  to 
yen  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  we  find  to- 
Of  the  wide-spread  destitution  and  misery 
lr  own  country,  we  need  say  nothing.  Men 
women  and  children  dying  of  famine  in  the 
it  of  us  ;  thousands  of  honest  and  industrious 
:ingmen, 

"  Who  beg  their  brothers  of  the  earth 
To  give  them  leave  to  toil ;" 

failing  to  procure  that  leave,  are  forced  to 
ih  relief,-or  the  doles  of  charity,  to  keep  on  a 
iring  and  miserable  existence;  skilled  artisans 
to  earn  sixpence  a  day  at  the  stoncyards  as 

•  only  alternative  from  starvation  ! 

we  go  to  France,  the  same  scenes  of  distress 
;  us  everywhere.  I  say  nothing  of  the  dread- 
tate  of  disease  and  famine  which  prevails  in 
sria,  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Algiers  de- 
s  that '  calculations  which  are  not  exaggerated 

*  the  number  of  victims  within  the  last  six 
ths  to  above  100,000-'  In  Paris,  we  read  of 
ty  charity  soup-kitchens,  distributing  daily 

40,000  to  50,000  portions,  and  of  the  au- 
ities  of  the  city  doling  out  fuel  and  bread  in 
i  quantities,  to  save  the  people  from  utterly 
ihing.  The  managers  of  the  '  public  relief ' 
5aris  have  received  a  subsidy  of  nearly  400,- 
'.  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  they 
it  their  wits'  end  to  make  it  go  far  enough, 
he  provinces,  it  is  no  better.  The  Avenir 
ional  Bays  :  "  Most  distressing  news  reaches 
'om  the  north,  centre,  and  south  of  Prance, 
no  longer  Lyons,  Nantes,  Rouen,  and  Rou- 
alone  that  are  besieged  by  misery.  The 
mde  tells  us  that  at  Bordeaux,  the  number  of 


the  poor  who  publicly  clamor  for  bread  or  work 
has  assumed  most  unexpected  proportions;  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  double  the  sentries  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  to  place  a  strong  body  of 
police  at  the  main  entrance,  which  is  constantly 
encumbered  by  a  famished  crowd.  At  Lille, 
Auxerre,  Limoges,  and  many  other  places,  the 
bureaux  de  bien/aisance  have  been  driven  to  re- 
sort to  exceptional  measures.' 

Let  us,  then,  pass  on  to  Prussia,  held  up  to  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  the  world,  as  having  by 
its  wonderful  system  of  popular  education  almost 
banished  ignorance  and  misery  from  its  borders; 
and  what  do  we  find  ?  The  last  tidings  from 
Eastern  Prussia  says  :  '  The  most  horrible  distress 
prevails  in  the  towns  and  rural  districts  of  this 
country ;  and  if  the  State  does  not  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  populations  who  are  suffering  from  hunger, 
the  greatest  calamities  are  to  be  feared.  At  Conitz, 
Buchens,  and  Bockun,  the  want  is  also  terrible.' 
The  Cologne  Gazette  mentions  that  the  number  of 
families  in  Eastern  Prussia  which  require  relief, 
is  3,500,  spread  over  thirty-five  districts :  '  The 
misery  is  indescribable;  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  huddled  together,  completely  destitute, 
in  the  forest,  on  litters  of  straw.  Many  are  at- 
tacked with  typhus  fever,  and  the  greater  part  are 
dying  of  hunger.'  The  Zukunft  of  Berlin,  says  : 
'  The  distress  of  East  Prussia  is  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon.  It  prevails  more  or  less  in  the 
various  provinces  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  richest 
regions,  in  the  most  populous  towns,  there  are 
murmurs  which  have  not  been  heard  for  a  long 
time.  The  communes  are  struggling  against  de- 
ficiencies which  are  crushing  them.  Business  is 
at  a  stand-still;  employers  dismiss  their  workmen, 
or  reduce  their  wages;  families  are  driven  to  in- 
ferior lodgings;  the  number  of  servants  is  dimin- 
ishing ;  privation,  misery,  are  words  which  are 
heard  everywhere  !' 

In  Russian  Poland,  it  is  no  better.  '  By  private 
communications  we  have  received  from  Lublin,' 
says  the  French  journal  La  Liberie,  '  we  learn 
that  in  that  country  the  famine  is  yet  greater  than 
in  Eastern  Prussia.  Overwhelmed  by  heavy  im- 
posts, the  unfortunate  Poles  see  their  land  become 
every  year  less  and  less  productive.  This  year, 
the  kopa  of  wheat,  which  yields  usually  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-two  garniecs,  yields  only 
from  three  to  six.  The  Polish  peasants  are  not 
happier  than  our  Algerians,  and  that  is  not  saying 
a  little.' 

Of  Finland,  Campbell,  the  British  consul  at 
Helsingfors,  says  :  '  The  harvest  throughout  the 
grand  duchy  has  this  year  been  a  perfect  failure  ; 
and  I  assure  you  no  words  of  mine  can  describe 
the  misery,  suffering,  and  sickness  at  present  pre- 
vailing from  one  end  of  this  unhappy  famine- 
stricken  country  to  the  other.  Iceland  moss, 
pine-tree  bark,  and  pea-straw,  ground  up  together, 
and  mixed  with  a  little  flour,  is  the  only  food 
wherewith  the  mother  can  now  feed  her  child, 
and  the  only  food  on  which  thousands  will  be  de- 
pendent for  many  months  to  come.' 

These  examples  of  extreme  distress  are  only 
the  outward  symptoms  of  the  general  condition 
of  discouragement  and  depression  which  exists 


throughout  Europe.  Everywhere,  we  hear  of 
enterprise  paralyzed,  commerce  languishing,  credit 
failing,  securities  depreciated,  and  all  '  men's 
hearts  failing  for  fear,  and  for  looking  for  the 
things  that  are  coming  on  the  earth  !' 

But,  meanwhile,  what  are  the  governments  of 
this  distressed,  paralyzed,  famishing  Europe  doing? 
Oh,  they  are  in  full  and  feverish  activity,  organ- 
izing their  armies,  navies,  and  militias,  forging 
rifled  cannon,  manufacturing  minie-rifles  and 
chassepots  by  the  million,  building  iron-plated 
ships,  constructing  new  fortifications,  stimulating, 
with  lavish  rewards,  the  inventors  of  infernal 
machines,  and  giving  the  utmost  possible  develop- 
ment to  the  art  of  destroying  life  and  property. 
The  people  ask  for  bread,  and  they  give  them 
bullets.  They  cry  out  for  education,  and  they 
offer  them  the  universal  military  drill.  Whatever 
trade  languishes,  the  trade  of  blood  is  flourishing 
and  luxuriant.  While  millions  of  the  people  are 
perishing,  or  nearly  perishing,  of  cold,  nakedness, 
famine,  disease,  and  despair,  the  treasure  wrung 
from  their  toil  and  industry  for  the  maintenance 
of  large  armies  and  the  manufacture  of  murderous 
weapons,  must  be  had  at  any  hazard,  and  be 
lavished  without  stint.  If  the  peasants  of  Eastern 
Prussia  are  lying  on  litters  of  straw  in  the  forests, 
and  dying  of  hunger  and  fever,  Bismarck  can  tell 
them,  for  their  consolation  in  their  last  moments, 
that  he  is  rapidly  furnishing  the  Prussian  army 
with  the  new  chassepot  rifle.  If  the  people  in 
Southern  France  are  crowding  around  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  clamoring  for  bread  in  such  menacing 
crowds  that  they  have  to  be  kept  back  by  a  double 
force  of  police,  Marshel  Neil  can  inform  them  that 
the  dignity  and  glory  of  France  is  provided  for  by 
a  measure  which  will  compel  nearly  every  able- 
bodied  young  man  in  the  country  into  some  form 
of  military  service. 

The  mere  pecuniary  cost  of  the  European  arma- 
ments is  now  so  prodigious  as  to  be  almost  in- 
credible. In  a  very  able  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Economist  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  writer 
estimates  that  cost,  including  the  loss  from  the 
forced  abstinence  of  the  men  engaged  in  them 
from  reproductive  labor,  at  §1,000,000,000  a  year. 
Enormous  as  this  sum  is,  I  believe  it  is  consider- 
ably understated.  Br.  Larroque,  who  has  been 
carefully  studying  this  subject  for  many  years, 
calculates  in  his  work  on  War  and  Standing 
Armies,  the  amount  at  more  than  $1, 500, 000,000 
a  year. 

I  suppose  no  man  in  his  senses  will  doubt  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  two  series 
of  facts  which  I  have  thus  noted  ;  that,  apart  from 
the  distrust  which  these  vast  military  preparations 
inspire,  aud  the  disastrous  effects  of  that  distrust 
on  commerce,  enterprise  and  industry,  the  with- 
drawal of  such  immense  sums  of  money  from  the 
floating  capital  of  Europe,  to  be  expended  upon 
non-productive  employment,  must  have  largely  to 
do  with  the  present  wide-spread  misery  throughout 
all  European  countries.  A  perception  of  this  fact 
is  slowly  forcing  itself  upon  some  who  have 
hitherto  shown  themselves  singularly  indisposed 
to  admit  it.  The  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  reply  to  the  Rouen  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce,  inquiring  into  the  causes  and  remedy  for 
the  commercial  crisis  existing  in  Europe,  among 
other  causes  gave  great  prominence  to  this  as  one: 
1  The  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion so  widely  entertained  of  the  imminence  of 
war;  an  apprehension  materially  strengthened  by 
the  enormous  military  preparations  everywhere 
made,  notwithstanding  the  pacific  assurances  of 
governments.  The  apprehension  of  war  is  fraught 
with  evil  second  only  to  that  of  its  actual  exist- 
ence. Much  of  the  capital  which  should  be  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  and  reproductive  industry  is  i 
diverted  into  unusual  and  exhaustive  channels,  i 
The  labor  which  not  only  supports  itself,  but  has 
added  to  accumulated  wealth,  is  withdrawn  from  . 
its  normal  occupation  to  be  supported  by  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Europe  is  at  this  moment  main- 
taining unproductively  millions  of  soldiers,  whose 
reproductive  employment  would  largely  add  to 
accumulated  wealth.' 

The  Berlin  Zukunft  says  :  '  The  failure  of  the 
crops  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  distress  in  East 
Prussia ;  but  the  source  of  the  general  distress  lies 
deeper.  It  is  to  be  traced  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  military  burdens.  For  long  years  past,  Prussia 
has  had  to  endure  military  burdens  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  country;  but  under  the  new  army 
organization  the  strain  has  been  constant,  and  the 
existing  distress  is  the  result  of  this  excessive 
tension.' 

And  what  prospect  is  there  of  any  improvement 
hereafter  ?  From  the  governments,  none  what- 
ever. Their  insanity  is  increasing,  instead  of 
decreasing,  year  by  year.  They  are  all  pretty 
much  alike.  An  attempt  is  now  made  to  saddle 
the  responsibility  of  the  ruinous  rivalry  in  arma- 
ments, which  is  exhausting  Europe,  upon  the 
emperor  of  the  French.  And  no  doubt  the  new 
bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  is  a  mon- 
strous project.  But  we  ought  to  remember,  that 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  England  that  gave  the  evil 
example  to  Europe,  by  rushing  frantically,  under 
the  influence  of  a  disgraceful  panic,  into  all  sorts 
of  warlike  preparations,  calling  out  the  militia, 
increasing  the  army,  reconstructing  the  navy,  or- 
ganizing the  volunteers,  and  advancing  our  mili- 
tary expenditure  to  more  than  $30,000,000  a 
year. 

Nor  is  there  much  hope  of  a  practical  remedy 
for  the  madness  I  have  described  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  commercial  classes.  They  are  so  soon 
frightened  into  acquiescence  in  any  military  ex- 
penditure, however  extravagant,  by  those  panics 
which  the  governing  classes  are  skilled  in  exciting 
when  they  have  a  purpose  to  serve,  that  we  cannot 
look  to  them  for  deliverance  from  this  hideous  in- 
cubus which  is  squeezing  their  life  out  of  the 
nations.  Our  principal  hope,  I  believe,  is  from 
the  movement  on  this  subject  which  is  beginning 
to  arise  among  the  working  classes  throughout 
Europe.  The  addresses  exchanged  between  the 
workmen  of  France  and  Germany  last  year,  when 
the  intrigues  of  diplomacy  had  brought  about  the 
danger  of  war  between  the  two  countries,  were 
highly  significant,  quite  as  much  by  what  they 
implied  as  by  what  they  expressed.  And  lately, 
we  have  seen  the  working-men  meeting  in  large 
numbers  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  Stuttgard,  and  else- 
where, to  protest  in  very  plain  and  energetic  terms 
against  the  military  measures  proposed  by  their 
governments;  those  of  Belgium  declaring,  in  lan- 
guage of  unmistakable  explicitness,  that  "  if  the 
project  of  law  presented  without  their  consent, 
and  opposed  to  their  interests,  is  voted,  they  will 
not  recognize  this  pretended  law,  and  will  refuse 
to  submit  to  this  fresh  iniquity.'  " — Advocate  of 
Peace. 
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Some  Propositions  Concerning  the  Only  Way  of 
Salvation, 

(Concluded  from  page  301.) 

But  under  all  these  dispensations,  the  generality 
of  men  have  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  and 
missed  of  the  substance.  Therefore  the  Lord  God 
is  now  bringing  forth  the  substance  itself,  but 
under  such  a  vail  that  hides  it  from  the  eye  of 
man's  wisdom,  under  what  dispensation  soever  he 
be,  and  how  high  soever  in  that  dispensation.  To 
some  it  seems  natural ;  to  others  legal;  to  some  it 
seems  from  the  power  of  Satan  (or  at  least  they 
pretend  so;)  to  others  it  seems  the  ministry  of 
John  Baptist.  Thus  men  guess  at  it  in  the  wis- 
dom of  their  comprehensions,  wanting  the  true 
line  and  plummet  to  measure  it  by.  Now,  to  you 
who  have  not  waited  to  learn  in  the  wisdom  of 
God  the  names  of  things  (which  are  given  accord- 
ing to  their  nature;)  but  in  the  forwardness  of 
your  spirits,  from  your  gathered  knowledge,  with- 
out the  living  power,  have  ventured  to  call  that 
natural,  which  in  the  eternal  wisdom  is  seen  to  be 
spiritual  (and  which  hath  been  able  to  effect  that, 
which  all  that  knowledge  which  ye  call  spiritual 
could  never  do,)  let  me  propose  the  consideration 
of  one  scripture  to  your  consciences,  in  the  sight 
of  God.  The  scripture  is,  that  in  Job  xxviii.  12, 
to  the  end.  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ? 
And  where  is  the  place  of  understanding?  Man 
knoweth  not  the  price  thereof ;  neither  is  it  found 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  depth  saith,  it  is 
not  in  me ;  and  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  with  me. 
It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall  silver 
be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof,  &c.  Whence 
then  cometh  wisdom,  and  where  is  the  place  of 
understanding  ?  Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of 
all  living,  and  kept  close  from  the  fowls  of  heaven. 
Destruction  and  death  say,  we  have  heard  of  the 
fame  thereof  with  our  ears  :  God  understandeth 
the  way  thereof,  and  he  knoweth  the  place  there- 
of, &c.  And  he  said  unto  man,  Behold  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from 
evil,  is  understanding.    Now  consider  well, 

First,  Is  this  natural  wisdom,  or  spiritual  wis- 
dom, that  is  thus  precious  ?  What  is  this,  that 
destruction  and  death  have  heard  the  fame  of  ? 
Is  it  the  wisdom  of  nature  ?  Or  is  it  Christ,  the 
wisdom  of  God  ? 

Secondly.  Where  is  the  place  of  this  ?  Where 
doth  God  point  man  to  find  this  wisdom  ?  He 
points  him  to  the  fear.  Unto  man  he  said  (he 
hath  showed  thee,  O  man  !  what  is  good,)  Behold 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  de- 
part from  evil  is  understanding.  Go  to  the  fear; 
there  it  is  taught ;  that  is  the  wisdom ;  learn  by 
the  fear  to  depart  from  evil;  that  is  understand- 
ing. This  is  it  which  is  so  precious,  which  noth- 
ing can  equalize  or  value;  here  is  the  place  of  it, 
thus  it  is  to  be  learned,  sin  overspreads  all  the 
land  of  darkness;  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before 
men's  eyes  there ;  there  is  no  learning  of  the  fear 
there ;  all  the  wisdom  that  man  can  come  by, 
cannot  teach  it;  he  that  learneth  to  fear  God,  to 
depart  from  evil,  must  learn  of  Christ  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  must  deny  all  the  varieties  of  the 
wisdom  of  man;  which  undertakes  to  reach  it,  but 
cannot. 

Thirdly.  What  is  that  in  man  which  teacheth 
the  fear  ?  Which  teacheth  to  depart  from  evil  ? 
Every  man  hath  in  him  an  eye  that  sees  the  evil ; 
what  is  that  eye,  which  the  god  of  this  world  doth 
so  strive  to  blind,  and  doth  generally  blind  ? 
Every  man  hath  in  him  an  enemy  to  evil,  one  that 
never  consented  to  it,  but  still  reproves  it,  and 
fights  against  it,  even  in  secret;  What  is  this? 
This  is  no  less  than  a  ray  from  Christ,  the  wisdom 
of  God,  out  of  the  seat  of  the  fear  in  every  heart, 


to  lead  into  the  fear,  where  the  law  of  departir 
from  iniquity  is  learned ;  and  so  this  ray,  beit 
hearkened  unto,  and  followed  in  the  fear,  brirj; 
up  into  the  love,  into  the  life,  into  the  light,  in 
the  wisdom,  into  the  power.    Do  not  shut  yoi 
eyes  now",  0  ye  wise  ones  !  but  open  your  heari 
and  let  in  that  which  knocks  there,  which  can  at 
will  save  you  being  let  in,  and  which  alone  oi  . 
save  you.  For  it  is  not  a  notion  of  Christ  witho 
(with  multitudes  of  practices  of  self-denial  at 
mortification  thereupon)  which  can  save;  b 
Christ  heard  knocking,  and  let  into  the  heai 
This  will  open  the  scriptures  aright ;  yea,  this ; 
the  true  key,  which  will  truly  open  words,  thing 
and  spirits;  but  he  that  opens  without  this  ke  n 
is  a  thief  and  a  robber,  and  shall  restore,  in  t! 
day  of  God's  judgment,  all  that  he  hath  stokt  |is 
and  woe  to  him,  who,  when  he  was  stripped  [pi 
what  he  hath  stolen,  is  found  naked.    The  scri  j 
Lures  were  generally  given  forth  to  the  people 
God;  part  to  the  Jews,  part  to  the  Christiai  ; 
He  that  is  born  of  the  life,  hath  a  right  ud  « 
them,  and  can  read  and  understand  them  intttl 
Spirit  which  dwells  in  the  life.    But  he  that 
not  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  but  an  iutruder,  and  doltj  - 
but  steal  other  men's  light,  and  other  men's  com  foe 
tions  and  experiences  into  his  carnal  understand, ( 
ing ;  for  which  they  were  never  intended,  but  on!& 
to  be  read  and  seen  in  that  light  which  wrc^u 
them.    And  all  these  carnal  apprehensions  of  f|L 
(with  allNthe  faith,  hope,  love,  knowledge,  exi .... 
cises,  &c,  which  he  hath  gained  into  his  spi 
hereby,  with  all  his  prayers,  tears,  and  fasts,  anijot 
other  imitations,)  will  become  loss  to  him  (for  L 
must  be  stripped  of  them  all,  and  become  so  mm  L 
the  more  naked,)  when  God  recovers  his  scriptui, , 
from  man's  dark  spirit  (which  hath  torn  theim 
and  exceedingly  prophaned  them  with  his  C0|k' 
ceivings,  guessings,  and  imaginings)  and  restoi|L 
them  again  to  his  people.    The  prophets  a:  . 
apostles,  who  wrote  the  scriptures,  first  had  t  . 
life  in  them  ;  and  he  who  understands  their  wor  M 
must  first  have  the  life  in  him.    He  that  undtfL 
stands  the  words  of  life,  must  first  live  in  himsej  U 
And  the  life,  from  which  the  words  came,  is  t 
measure  of  the  words,  and  not  the  words  of  t 
life.    And  when  the  scripture  is  interpreted 
the  life  and  spirit  which  penned  it,  there  is  th 
no  more  jangling  and  contending  about  it;  for 
this  is  out  of  the  life;  from  and  in  that  spii 
nature,  and  mind,  where  the  lust,  the  enmity,  tj 
contention  is;  and  not  in  the  unity,  the  love,  t 
peace.    But  this  is  it  which  undoeth  all;  t  ,j 
dead  spirit  of  man  reads  scripture,  and  from  tl  j 
wisdom,  which  is  in  the  death  (not  knowing 
mind  of  the  Spirit,)  gives  meanings;  and  fr 
believing  and  practising  the  things  there  spok 
of  (which  death  may  do,  as  well  as  speak  of  t  j, 
same)  gathers  an  hope  that  all  shall  be  well  at  1 
for  Christ's  sake ;  though  it  feel  not  the  purifi  .  ^ 
tion,  the  cleansing,  the  circumcision,  which  ci  . , 
off  the  body  of  sin  and  death  here  (for  it  is  not  y 
be  cut  off  hereafter,)  and  so  gives  an  entrat 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom,  where  the  King  ... 
righteousness  is  seen,  known,  and  worshipped  „. 
spirit.  Isaac  Penington. 

The  Little  Child's  State.— "  Whom  will  J 
teach  knowledge?  and  whom  shall  he  make  ^ 
understand  doctrine  ?  Them  that  are  weaned  fr  ' 
the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts."    Isa;  , 
xxviii.  9.    There  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting 
the  attainment  of  the -most  sublime  discoyeri 
but  that  precious  nature  of  the  little  child, 
whom  it  is  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to  unfi 
the  riches  of  his  kingdom.    May  it  be  the  die 
sition  of  his  poor,  ignorant  creatures  to  seek,  abc 
all  seeking,  the  condition  which  he  favors ! 


THE  FRIEND, 
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he  Largest  Printing-office  in  the  World, 
special  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
las  a  lone;  account  of  the  Government  print- 
ices  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  from  which  we 
he  following  : 

i  building,  fifty  by  three  hundred  feet,  and 
;ories  high,  is  situated  on  N.  Capitol  street, 
i  mile  north  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  neighbour- 
f  St.  Aloysius'  church.  The  building  is  an 
se,  narrow,  bigoted  sort  of  a  looking  struc- 
ull  of  small  windows,  like  the  pictures  of 
endence  Hall  in  the  old  geographies.  One 
nted  at  all  with  printing-othces  would  be 
with  the  cleanliness  of  this.  The  composi- 
10m,  where  two  hundred  and  more  hands 
ily  employed,  is  on  the  second  story,  and 
es  the  entire  size  of  the  building,  except  a 
et  at  the  east  end,  divided  off  for  the  office 
Defrees,  the  Superintendent, 
third  floor  is  occupied  entirely  as  a  bindery, 
le  fourth  as  a  folding  room.  The  first  floor 
press-room  and  the  drying-room.  On  the 
1  floor  all  the  type  are  set  for  the  whole  of 
overnment  printing.  All  the  Department 
s,  which  are  distributed  broadcast  through- 
e  country,  the  blanks,  executive  documents, 
|  census,  agricultural,  patent  office,  internal 
ae,  and  a  hundred  other  reports,  besides  tons 
tons  of  printing  for  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
t  in  type  in  this  room.  Here  the  President's 
ge,  after  it  has  been  prepared  ready  for  the 
bling  of  Congress,  is  printed,  and  much  other 
ential  work.  The  utmost  vigilance  is  exer- 
on  all  matters  requiring  secresy,  and  I 
re  it  has  never  been  shown  that  any  execu- 
document  received  premature  publication 
gh  the  carelessness  or  connivance  of  any  of 
nployees  of  the  office.  The  confidential  mat- 
>mes  first  to  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent, 
iransfers  it  under  pledge  to  the  foreman  of 
omposing  room,  who  does  not  allow  the  copy 
itter  to  leave  his  sight.  Two  or  three  hands, 
many  as  may  be  necessary,  are  at  once  set 
>rk,  and  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  room 
the  job  is  done.  When  it  is  completed,  the 
lan  sees  that  the  type  is  at  once  distributed, 
ill  slips,  proofs,  &c,  destroyed, 
e  printed  matter,  with  the  "  copy,"  is  then 
aed  to  the  Superintendent  by  the  foreman, 
states  that  he  has  not  allowed  the  "  copy," 
to  leave  his  sight.  The  number  of  copies 
ed  are  then  forwarded  under  seal  to  the 
!r  person,  and  the  office  has  nothing  to  show 
such  a  document  exists.  The  ordinary  sizes 
ityles  of  type  are  used  here,  and  the  printing, 
ugh  in  every  case  requiring  the  utmost  haste, 
ompare  favourably  with  any  office  in  the  coun- 
As  an  evidence  of  the  rapidity  of  work  of 
I  this  office  is  capable,  I  will  state  that  I  asked 
Those  business  it  was  to  know,  how  long  it 
i  take  to  puc  in  type  an  octavo  volume  of  five 
red  pages,  provided  they  had  the  type  suffi- 
to  compose  it  at  one  time.  The  reply  was, 
out  three  days."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in 
ray  of  books  alone,  the  public  printing-office 
i  out  more  copies  every  year  than  any  half- 
l  publishing  houses  in  the  country,  and  the 
r  share  of  the  work  in  this  office  is  not  bound, 
jannot  be  counted  as  "  books."  Some  of  the 
ts  (the  agricultural,  for  instance,)  are  printed 
.e  extent  of  nearly  200,000  copies.  The 
•  report,  for  1860,  contains  692  pages,  includ- 
6  full  pages  of  illustrations  engraved  on  wood, 
numerous  small  engravings  of  agricultural 
dnery,  &c. 

le  estimated  cost  of  printing  and  binding  this 
ne  in  cloth  is  only  eighty-four  cents  a  copy, 
;he  whole  book  is  as  well  executed  as  ordinary 


books  by  private  publishers.  The  most  of  the 
type  used  in  this  establishment  is  from  the  foundry 
of  L.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  pay  of 
compositors  is  four  dollars  per  day  of  eight  hours, 
or  sixty  cents  a  thousand — the  price  being  regu- 
lated by  the  Union,  which  is  here  inexorable. 
All  employees  of  the  establishment  are  paid 
monthly.  There  are  constant  applications  for 
situations,  but  there  is  no  possible  chance  for 
strangers.  A  large  number  of  printers  resident 
here  have  applications  on  file,  and  when  there 
is  a  sudden  demand,  the  requisition  is  supplied  at 
once. 

A  stereotyping  establishment  is  connected  with 
the  office,  where  all  matter  requiring  more  than 
20,000  copies — such  as  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
Agricultural  and  Patent  Office  lleports,  &c. — is 
stereotyped. 

I  was  next  shown  the  floor  above,  where  the 
whole  process  of  binding  and  delivering  is  per- 
formed. Here  there  are  an  hundred  males,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  females — the  busiest 
place  I  was  ever  in. 

The  bindery  occupies  the  entire  third  floor. 
There  are  in  this  room  three  embossing  machines; 
one  smashing  machine,  for  pressing  books  before 
sewing;  four  cutting  machines  for  printed  books; 
eight  ruling  machines,  running  by  steam  ;  four 
backing  machines  for  backing  the  books;  twenty- 
one  stitching  presses  for  pressing  finished  books, 
and  other  machinery  which  I  do  not  recall.  There 
is  an  incalculable  amount  of  work  done  in  this 
room.  Dr.  Roberts  stated  that  an  edition  of  50, 
000  books  could  be  handsomely  bound,  in  two 
weeks. 

On  the  fourth  floor  there  are  eleven  folding 
machines,  very  perfect  and  automatic,  each  of 
which  folds  sixteen  pages  with  one  action.  The 
balance  of  this  room  is  stored  with  paper  and 
printed  matter  waiting  to  be  folded.  There  are 
less  hands  employed  on  this  floor  than  any  other, 
and  these  are  mostly  females. 

The  press-room,  as  has  been  stated,  occupies 
the  first  floor.  There  are  in  this  room  one  of  the 
remarkable  Bullock  presses;  twenty-five  of  the 
Adams  presses;  six  Hoe  single  cylinder  presses; 
a  number  of  the  Gordon  job  presses,  and  some 
other  kinds;  in  all,  fifty-two.  I  was  recently  in- 
formed that  there  are  only  about  a  dozen  of  the 
Bullock  presses  now  in  operation,  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  the  lateness  of  its  perfection.  It  is  cer- 
tainly, one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  me- 
chanism yet  produced.  The  Bullock  mechanism 
has  but  recently  been  introduced  into  the  govern- 
ment printing  office,  and  Mr.  Defrees,  and  the  fore- 
man of  the  press-room,  speak  of  it  the  highest 
terms.  In  a  given  time,  with  two  hands,  it  did 
the  work  of  twenty  Adams  presses,  and  thirty-five 
hands.  The  cost  of  the  Bullock  press  was 
$25,000,  and  of  the  Adams  press,  $3000.  Mr. 
Defrees  says  that  the  agricultural  report,  189,550 
copies,  was  the  first  and  only  book  yet  printed  on 
this  press.  It  has  run  more  cousecutive  hours 
than  any  press  known.  In  less  than  four  months, 
at  eight  hours  a  day,  with  two  men  and  a  labourer, 
it  printed  eight  millions  of  distinct  impressions, 
without  any  effort  to  crowd  its  capacity.  The 
paper  for  the  use  of  this  press  comes  from  the 
mill  in  rolls  containing  thousands  of  sheets  when 
cut  into  proper  size. 

This  roll  is  mounted  on  a  reel,  and  the  press 
started,  which  unwinds  the  paper,  cuts  off  the 
required  size,  prints  it  on  both  sides  at  one  ope- 
ration, counts  the  number  of  sheets,  and  deposits 
them  on  the  delivery  board  ready  for  folding,  at 
the  rate  of  8000  to  14,000  per  hour,  or,  counting 
both  sides,  at  the  rate  of  16,000  to  28,000 
impressions.   In  all  other  approved  cylinder  presses 


the  paper  is  only  printed  on  one  side,  and  is  "fed" 
to  the  machine  by  hand,  one  sheet  at  a  time. 
After  the  edition  has  passed  through,  and  printed 
on  one  side,  it  is  ordinarily  turned  over  to  an- 
other press,  and  printed  on  the  other  side,  or 
one  press  can  be  used  with  the  delay  of  chang- 
ing the  type.  In  the  old  presses  a  "feeder"  is 
required  for  each  cylinder;  in  the  Bullock  press 
no  "feeder"  is  employed — it  "feeds"  itself.  The 
press  is  cheaper,  less  cumbersome,  simpler,  dispen- 
ses with  the  labour  of  from  ten  to  twenty  hands,  re- 
quires less  power,  saves  the  expense  of  cutting, 
counting,  packing,  wrapping,  &c,  at  the  paper 
mill,  from  one  to  two  cents  on  each  pound  of 
paper,  and  has  other  advantages  which  this  letter 
will  not  permit  me  to  notice. 

There  is  also  attached  to  the  priuting  office  a 
complete  foundry,  or  machine  shop  with  lathes  and 
other  necessary  appliances,  so  that  the  establish- 
ment is  absolutely  independent.  It  has  two  en- 
gines— one  45-horse  power,  and  the  other  15-horso 
power. 

Leonard  Fell. 

Leonard  Fell  was  in  the  employment  of  Judge 
Fell,  of  Swarthmore  Hall,  when  he  received  the 
testimony  of  George  Fox,  in  the  year  1652.  He 
was  a  useful  gospel  minister,  a  man  of  a  loving 
spirit,  exhibiting  a  hopeful  constancy  in  suffering 
for  the  truth,  and  christian  boldness  in  defending 
it.  Thus  in  the  year  1670,  we  find  him  in  a  time 
of  severe  persecution,  encouraging  Friends  to 
maintain  their  religious  principles  faithfully.  He 
writes :  "  Look  not  at  sufferings,  but  look  to  the 
Lord  who  is  able  to  deliver.  Did  the  Lord  ever 
leave  or  forsake  his  people  in  a  suffering  condition, 
that  stood  for  his  name,  or  gave  up  themselves 
freely  to  whatever  the  persecutors  could  do  ? 
Friends!  Be  of  a  noble  mind,  and  valiant  for  the 
truth  upon  earth.  Trials  come,  that  the  chaff  may 
be  separated  from  the  wheat :  for  they  who  are  of 
the  noble  seed  will  not  be  treacherous  or  false- 
hearted, but  will  have  a  faithful  respect  to  the 
honor  of  God.  Why  need  you  fear  any  but  the 
Lord  God  that  made  heaven  and  earth  ?  I  dare 
be  bold  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that 
He  will  bring  a  calm.  Let  your  confidence  be  in 
the  Lord  God  :  trust  in  His  arm,  and  let  Him  be 
your  shield." 

It  is  related  of  Leonard  Fell,  that  as  he  was 
travelling  alone,  he  was  once  accosted  by  a  high- 
wayman who  demanded  his  money,  which  he  gave 
him.  He  next  required  his  horse  also,  when 
Leonard  Fell  dismounted  and  let  him  take  it; 
but,  before  the  robber  rode  away,  he  solemnly 
warned  him  against  the  evil  course  he  was  pursu- 
ing. The  highwayman  became  enraged  ;  asked 
him  why  he  preached  to  him,  and  threatened  "to 
blow  out  his  brains."  But  Leonard  Fell  replied, 
"  Though  I  would  not  give  my  life  for  my  money 
or  my  horse,  I  would  give  it  to  save  thy  soul :" 
an  answer  which  so  went  to  the  heart  of  the  rob- 
ber, that  he  declared,  if  he  were  such  a  man  as 
that,  he  wuuld'have  neither  his  money  nor  his 
horse;  both  which  he  returned  and  went  his  way, 
leaving  Leonard  Fell  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
peace  which  attends  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  duty. 

This  faithful  man  lived  to  see  the  storms  of 
persecution,  so  fierce  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Society,  in  great  measure  pass  away,  and  died  in 
a  good  old  age.  His  decease  occurred  at  Darling- 
ton, in  the  year  1700. 

From  the  world  we  may  derive  lessons  of  human 
prudence ;  but  it  is  only  at  the  footstool  of  the 
Redeemer  that  we  can  learn  those  of  heavenly 
wisdom. 
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The  Great  Trees  of  California. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Nation  who  professes  to 
be  personally  familiar  with  the  facts,  in  a  recent 
communication  to  that  paper,  corrects  some  of  the 
current  errors  in  relation  to  these  remarkable 
trees.  He  says  :  "  A  very  erroneous  notion  has 
obtained  credence  that  the  number  of  these  gigan- 
tic trees  in  California  is  very  restricted.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  found  in  great  numbers  at  a 
certain  elevation  of  from  5000  to  6000  feet  or 
more,  all  the  way  from  the  Calaveras  Grove,  near 
Murphy's,  southward  into  Tulare  county,  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  extent,  dotted  here  and 
there  among  the  stately  'sugar  pine,'  and  magni- 
ficent spruce  trees.  The  observations  of  Brewer, 
King  and  Gardner,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
graphical range  of  this  magnificent  tree.'  All  the 
Sequoras  of  notable  magnitude  in  the  Calaveras 
Grove  have  been  named  by  various  visitors,  and 
in  some  instances  the  names  are  engraved  on 
tablets  of  marble  attached  to  the  trunks  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Among  the  names 
may  be  found  Humbolt,  Lindley,  Hooker,  Wash- 
ington, Bryant,  Longfellow,  Gray,  Torrey,  Dana, 
&c,  &c. 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  age  of  the  Sequora  has 
been  greatly  overstated.  On  this  point  the  writer 
observes  :  "  The  rings  of  annual  growth  have  been 
repeatedly  counted  on  the  stump  of  the  giant 
which  was  cut  down  in  the  Calaveras  Grove  in 
1853.  They  do  not  exceed  1255,  but  as  a  portion 
at  the  centre  is  decayed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
age  of  the  tree  was  not  less  than  1300  years,  nor 
was  it  much,  if  at  all,  older  than  this.  Hooker 
and  other  early  writers,  were  led  into  a  very  na- 
tural error,  respecting  the  age  of  these  trees,  from 
counting  the  rings  in  a  section  cut  from  near  the 
outer  diameter  and  from  the  number  of  rings  in  a 
foot  of  thickness,  computing  the  number  for  a 
radius  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  This  mode  of  com- 
putation overlooked  the  important  fact  that  the 
rapidity  of  growth  greatly  diminished  as  the  age 
of  the  tree  advanced.  Hence  fifty  years  in  the 
first  century  of  the  age  of  one  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  forest,  occupied  as  much  space  in  the  radius 
as  two  or  more  centuries  near  the  outer  circum- 
ference. Moreover,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  but 
natural  enough,  that  these  annual  growths  make 
a  sort  of  meteorological  register,  chronicling  the 
more  or  less  favorable  seasons  of  growth,  corre- 
sponding to  periods  of  extreme  drouth  or  to  very 
favorable  seasons.  Thus  several  rings  in  succes- 
sion are  of  about  identical  thickness,  indicating  a 
uniform  condition  of  growth ;  then  may  follow  one 
or  two  of  remarkable  magnitude,  and  again  several 
of  very  noticeable  narrowness,  one  or  two  perhaps 
indicating  a  period  of  almost  entire  rest.  It  would 
be  both  curious  and  instructive  to  compare  these 
natural  records  with  the  known  periods  of  extreme 
drouth  and  rainfall,  of  which  several  have  been 
observed  since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
p]uropeans,  about  ninety  years.  Should  such  a 
comparison  show  coincidences  with  these  known 
meteorological  epochs,  starting  from  a  given  date, 
as  1853,  when  the  Calaveras  tree  was  felled,  it 
would  be  easy  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  all  periods 
of  greatly  diminished  or  increased  growth,  and 
from  these  data  possibly  some  law  of  succession 
in  the  order  of  such  events  might  be  evolved." 

"The  diameter  of  the  particular  tree  in  ques- 
tion, at  the  base,  is  said  to  have  been  30  feet  be- 
fore the  bark  was  removed.  A  portion  of  the 
shaft  now  resting  upon  the  ground  was,  six  feet 
above  the  roots,  twenty-six  feet  through,  without 
the  bark.  This  tree  was  cut  down  by  the  use  of 
large  augers  boring  holes  as  close  side  by  side  as 
possible,  the  labor  of  five  men  for  twenty-five 


working  days,  being  required  to  accomplish  the 
work.  No  other  of  the  big  trees  in  either  the 
Calaveras  or  Mariposa  Groves  has  been  cut  down. 
The  "  Mother  of  the  Forest,"  also  in  the  Cala- 
veras Grove,  was  stripped  of  its  bark  for  116  feet 
upwards  from  the  ground.  This  tree  is  now  dead, 
of  course, — the  scaffolding  by  which  the  perilous 
work  of  removing  the  bark  was  accomplished  still 
standing, — and  thus  denuded  measures  78  feet  in 
circumference,  and  327  feet  in  height.  It  was  a 
section  of  the  bark  from  this  tree  which  was  shown 
in  New  York  in  1853-4,  and  which  was  after- 
wards set  up  at  Sydenham  Palace,  London,  where 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 


Selected. 

PRIDE. 

BY   CHARLES  SWAIN. 

Though  pride  may  show  some  nobleness 

When  honor 's  its  ally, 
Yet  there  is  such  a  thing  on  earth, 

As  holding  heads  too  high! 
The  sweetest  bird  builds  near  the  ground — 

The  loveliest  flower  springs  low; 
And  we  must  stoop  for  happiness, 

If  we  its  worth  would  know. 

The  humblest  being  born  is  great, 

If  true  to  his  degree, 
T'is  virtue  illustrates  his  fate, 

Whatever  that  may  be  ! 
Then  let  us  daily  learn  to  love 

Simplicity  and  worth, 
For  not  the  eagle  but  the  dove 

Brought  peace  unto  the  earth. 


Selected. 

A  PERSIAN  FABLE. 

A  Persian  fable  says — One  day 

A  wanderer  found  a  lump  of  clay 

So  redolent  of  sweet  perfume, 

Its  odor  scented  all  his  room. 
"  What  art  thou?"  was  his  quick  demand, 
"Art  thou  some  gum  from  Samarcand? 
"  Or  spikenard  in  a  rude  disguise  ? 
"  Or  other  costly  merchandise  ?" 
"  Nay  :  I  am  but  a  lump  of  clay." 
"  Then  whence  this  wondrous  sweetness  ?    Say  I" 
"  Friend,  if  the  secret  I  disclose, 
"I  have  been  dwelling  with  the  rose." 

Meet  parable  I    For  will  not  those 

Who  love  to  dwell  with  Sharon's  Rose, 

Distil  sweet  scents  o'er  all  around, 

Tho'  poor  and  mean  themselves  be  found? 

Good  Lord,  abide  with  us,  that  we 

May  catch  these  odors  fresh  from  Thee. 

— Christian  Observer. 


Three  Years  Under  Water. 

THE  SUBMARINE  LIFE  OF  A  PROFESSIONAL  DIVER. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Hiram  Hall  accepted 
employment  on  wrecking  or  submarine  bell  boats. 
In^time  he  was  installed  as  diver.  He  remained  in 
this  employment  a  period  of  eighteen  jears.  The 
use  of  a  bell,  in  diving,  is  now  discarded.  The 
diver  wears  a  water  tight  armor  over  his  entire 
person,  except  the  head,  which  is  covered  by  an 
inverted  metallic  pot,  in  which  the  head  can  turn 
and  move  at  ease.  Thick,  transparent  glass  is 
fixed  in  front,  to  serve  as  windows;  and  to  prevent 
accident,  this  glass  is  protected  by  steel  guards  or 
fenders.  Equipped  in  this  armor,  the  diver  puts 
on  a  pair  of  lead-soled  shoes,  weighing  each 
twenty  pounds,  lashes  to  his  back  and  breast  a 
piece  of  lead  weighing  forty  pounds,  attaches  the 
tube,  through  which  he  receives  air,  to  the  back 
of  his  headpot,  and  then  is  ready  for  his  submarine 
explorations.  He  generally  descends  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river  by  the  use  of  a  ladder,  but  can, 
without  incurring  any  risk,  jump  from  the  boat, 
and  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  moment  be  disappears 
under  water,  the  air-pump  commences  its  work  of 
supplying  him  with  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  air. 
If  at  any  time  the  air  creates  too  great  a  pressure 


upon  him,  the  pressure  is  relieved  by  a  self-actin 
valve,  fixed  at  the  side  of  the  head.  If  the  pum 
dose  not  furnish  sufficient  air,  the  diver  indicate 
the  fact  by  signs,  and  the  supply  is  increases 
H.  Hill  has  remained  under  water  five  hours  at 
time.  The  great  weight  of  lead  fastened  upo 
his  feet  and  body  is  necessary  to  counteract  tb 
buoyancy  of  the  air  furnished  him  by  the  pumi 
While  on  the  boat  the  armor  and  weights  form 
load  for  a  strong  man,  under  water  they  impose n 
realizable  weight,  and  in  no  way  impede  motioi 
H.  Hill  has,  while  under  water,  often  clambere 
up  stanchions,  jumped  down  hatchways,  a  distant 
of  twelve  and  fifteen  feet,  with  much  greater  eas* 
and  less  risk  than  he  might  have  performed  tl 
same  feats  out  of  water.  Taking  with  him  h 
tools,  he  has  frequently  worked  for  hours  at 
time,  patching  up  the  bottoms  of  snagged  steamer 
sawing  boards,  boring  holes,  driving  nails,  &c 
with  perfect  ease  and  accuracy.  When  the  wat 
is  clear,  he  can  recognize  shapes  at  a  distant 
of  two  or  three  feet,  and  at  a  distance  of  six  inch 
can  determine  the  different  kinds  of  timbe 
When  the  rivers  are  high,  and  the  water  is  mudd 
every  thing  is  impenetrably  black,  rendering 
immaterial  whether  his  eyes  are  open  or  shu 
But  with  him  the  character  of  the  water  is  ir 
material.  He  has  been  at  the  business  so  lor 
that  by  mere  sense  of  touch  he  can  instantly  d 
termine  what  portion  of  the  wreck  he  is  exploring 
can  cork  up  cracks,  or  patch  up  holes :  can  dete 
mine  the  character  of  a  sunken  cargo; pass  fro 
hatch  to  hatch  through  the  hold,  and  do  eve 
thing  else  under  water  that  an  expert  blind  mi 
might  do  on  land.  He  says  that  he  breathes  ft 
and  satisfactorily;  that  there  is  no  stifling  sens 
tion,  no  odds  how  long  he  remains  under.  Indee 
so  accustomed  is  he  to  life  and  labor  under  wate 
that  he  feels  somewhat  lost  when  his  stay  on  lar 
is  protracted.  He  is  of  opinion  that  about  thn 
years  of  his  life  have  been  spent  under  water,  y  I 
he  has  no  scales  on  his  body,  no  signs  of  fins  I 
gills,  not  even  web  feet.  He  is,  to  all  intents  ai 
purposes,  a  human  being,  not  even  partaking 
the  nature  of  a  mer-man,  or  any  other  fish. — La 
Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend.1 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  who  have  access  ' 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  can  believe  that  the  christii 
religion  sanctions  a  system  which  includes  su» 
ecclesiastical  assumption,  mummery,  and  sensek 
show,  as  are  described  in  the  following  accou 
taken  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Christie 
Advocate.  It  is  offered  for  insertion  in  "Tij 
Friend,"  in  order  that  its  readers  may  see  h(. 
great  are  their  privileges  in  escaping  from  the  i| 
positions  of  men,  bent  upon  making  "  the  churcl  | 
a  means  for  ministering  to  their  pride  and  corru| 
propensities. 

"  INVESTITURE  OF  THE  NEW  CARDINALS. 

On  Monday,  March  16,  in  a  public  consistoij 
the  pope  presented  to  the  six  new  cardinals  thti 
red  hats,  and  the  ceremony  was  an  imposing  or 
The  Sala  Reggia,  one  of  the  handsome  rooms  j 
the  Vatican,  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpos 
a  raised  balcony,  covered  with  red  and  gold,  beii 
placed  across  one  end  for  the  reception  of  t  i 
ladies,  who,  in  black  dresses  and  vails,  filled  I 
entirely.  On  each  side  were  similar  inclosun 
one  for  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  present  wi  I 
his  sister-in-law,  and  with  his  suite  in  court  drei 
the  other  for  the  diplomatic  corps,  which  vi 
numerously  and  brilliantly  represented.  Undi 
neath  were  boxes  for  a  princely  Russian  fani' 
and  for  some  of  the  Italian  nobility,  among  win 
I  noticed,  from  her  likeness  to  the  new  Cardie 
Bonaparte,  his  sister,  the  Countess  Campello.  - 
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ttreme  opposite  end  was  the  raised  platform, 
lich  was  placed  the  chair  for  the  pope,  on 
side  of  which  were  high  seats  for  the  cardi- 

The  lower  portion  of  the  room  was  densely 
with  spectators,  kept  in  place  by  the  Swiss 

two  of  whom  were  stationed  at  the  entrance 
;  cardinals'  seats,  bchiud  which,  and  close  up 
;  pope,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed, 
loine  few  other  privileged  spectators, 
nil  the  door  at  the  lower  end,  opposite  the 
e  Chapel,  a  procession  soon  appeared,  with 
bearer,  servitors,  minor  ecclesiastics,  and  a 
er  of  monsignori,  who  ranged  themselves, 
ing  on  each  side  of  the  pope's  chair.  Then 
red  the  cardinals,  all  in  purple,  (it  being 
)  each  with  two  train-bearers,  to  the  number 
Buty-eight,  and  after  them  the  pope  appeared, 
d  in  his  chair  of  state,  with  the  peacock- 
ir  fans,  every  one,  except  the  cardinals,  who 
ned  standing,  kneeling  as  he  passed.    As  he 
ed  the  platform  the  chair  was  lowered  to  the 
arjd  he  stepped  from  that  to  the  one  prepared 
im  on  the  platform,  Cardinal  ADtonelli  and 
er  whose  name  I  did  not  catch  being  seated 
ch  side  of  him.    The  cardinals  in  turn  made 
obeisances  to  the  pope,  kneeling  before  him, 
ig  his  hand,  and  as  they  rose  bowing  to  him 
bo  the  cardinals  with  him.    The  lawyers  in 
gowns  then  advanced,  knelt,  and  read  the 
of  appointment  for  the  newly  created  car- 
s,  after  which  twelve  of  the  old  cardinals 
Irew  to  seek  their  new  colleagues.   The  first 
ipear  was  the  Bonaparte,  escorted  by  Anto- 

and   ,  and  as  they  left  him  at  the  en- 

e  to  the  inclosure,  he  stood  a  few  moments, 
bserved  of  all  observers,  for  what  may  not  be 
iture  ? 

iperbly  dressed  in  purple  moire  antique,  with 
Napoleon  brow,  eyes,  complexion,  and  mouth, 
nose,  though  finely  chiseled,  apparently  not 
ae  with  the  centre  of  the  chin,)  in  the  prime 
fe,  but  little  over  forty,  he  bowed  low  at  the 
mce,  repeated,  the  same  salutation  half  way 
ind  then  a  third  time  as  he  reached  the  plat- 
where  sat  the  pope.  Mounting  this,  he 
t,  kissed  first  the  foot,  then  the  knee,  and 
the  hand  of  the  holy  father,  who  thereupon 
id  his  arms  around  the  cardinal's  neck  and 
ed  him  on  each  cheek  or  shoulder.  The  five 
r  cardinals,  Gonella,  Berardi,  Monaco,  Bar- 
:o,  and  Copalti,  went  in  their  turn  through 
lame  ceremony,  after  which  they  knelt  in  the 
s  order  before  the  pope  again  to  receive  the 
bat,  which  was  placed  by  a  monsignori  on  the 
of  each,  the  pope  reading  from  a  large  book 
ih  be  held  before  him  what  I  supposed  to  be 
form  of  appointment.  This  finished,  the  six 
cardinals  made  the  rounds  of  the  other  twenty- 
t,  receiving  from  each  one  the  same  kiss  of 
e  and  brotherly  love  as  from  the  pope,  accom- 
ed  in  many  cases  by  hearty  congratulations 
handshakings,  making  altogether  quite  a  jolly 
7  of  jolly  old  gentlemen.  The  procession  was 
formed — the  pope  last — and  proceeded  to 
Sistine  Chapel,  where  a  grand  Te  Deum  was 
;  by  the  pope's  picked  choir,  whose  extraor- 
ry  voices  gave  the  famous  music  with  great 
t;  and  so  ended  the  ceremony  of  the  morning, 
ie  of  the  newly-created  cardinals  not  being 
ent,  their  red  skull  caps  (the  hats  they  can 
receive  at  Rome")  were  sent  to  them  at  Lis- 
Madrid,  and  Valladolid,  by  three  of  the 
i's  guardia  nobile,  and  this  opportunity  for  a 
ney  in  style  is  always  sought  for  by  these  gen- 
ien,  as  they  are  treated,  of  course,  with  great 
.notion  in  their  capacity  of  representatives  of 
holy  father,  and  bearers  of  such  coveted  ap- 
tments. 


In  the  afternoon  all  the  cardinals  repaired  in 
state  to  St.  Peter's,  where  they  made  their  devo- 
tions and  knelt  at  the  different  shrines,  the  grand 
old  church  being  filled  with  spectators,  of  whom 
our  countrymen  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  ; 
and,  as  we  have  no  American  minister  here,  it 
was  pleasant  to  see  some  official  representatives  of 
the  country  in  the  shape  of  army  and  navy  uni- 
forms. The  procession  from  the  church  was  very 
gorgeous,  for  the  cardinals  came  in  their  carriages 
of  state — mostly  red  and  gold — with  coachmen 
and  five  or  six  running  footmeD,  all  in  rich  liveries, 
to  each  coach,  and  with  a  guard  of  papal  dragoons. 
The  Bonaparte  equipage  was  especially  magnifi- 
cent, and  it  was  noticed  that  his  attendants  wore 
the  green  liveries,  with  the  imperial  eagle  in  gold 
on  their  sleeves,  which  marked  their  master  as  a 
member  of  that  imperial  house.  The  evening  was 
given  up  to  visits  of  congratulation  to  the  new 
cardinals,  whose  palaces  were  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, and  the  visitors  numerous.  The  appoint- 
ment at  this  juncture  of  a  Bonaparte  cardinal 
while  Louis  Napoleon  retains  the  sceptre  in 
France,  recalls  vividly  the  dream  of  the  first  em- 
peror, whose  ambitious  views  for  Cardinal  Fesch 
are  matters  of  history.  A  Bonaparte  on  the  im- 
perial throne  of  France,  with  a  Bonaparte  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter — and  Pio  Nono,  having  reigned 
twenty-two  years,  has,  according  to  all  traditions, 
but  three  more  years  to  live — the  union  of  the 
great  military  with  the  great  spiritual  sovereign  of 
the  world — what  may  not  such  a  future  bring 
forth?" — Correspondent  of  New  York  Times. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Letters  and 
Journal  of  a  Deceased  Minister. 

(Continued  from  page  302.) 

"First  mo.  14th,  1840.  *  *  *  Thy  allusion  to 
the  necessity  of  '  offering  the  whole  heart  in  sac- 
rifice' I  particularly  noticed  ;  and  I  think  I  have 
rather  unusually  of  late  been  impressed  with  the 
conviction  of  its  necessity,  and  the  beauty  and 
desirableness  of  being  made  willing  in  very  deed 
to  resign  to  our  Heavenly  Director  and  Friend, 
all  we  can  give.  Surely  there  is  no  state  so  de- 
sirable as  entire  acquiescence  to  the  will  of  Him 
who  adapteth  all  his  dispensations  to  our  need, 
and  will  perfect  his  whole  pleasure  in  us,  if  the 
fault  is  not  our  own.  True  the  creature  must 
nearly  feel  the  prostration  necessary  for  so  great 
an  attainment,  but  what  matter  to  how  great  a 
degree  the  furnace  is  heated,  if  it  but  perfect  our 
purification,  and  liberate  us  from  the  bondage  of 
the  world  and  our  own  lusts.  My  attention  was 
just  now  arrested  and  interested  in  the  following 
remark  of  S.  Scott :  '  In  the  hour  of  distress  and 
deep  deprivation  what  language  shall  I  adopt? 
What  accents  shall  I  utter?  Surely  not  those 
of  absolute  despondency,  lest  I  should  add  drun- 
kenness to  thirst.'  He  concludes  rather  to  adopt 
the  plaintive  determination  of  the  prophet  for- 
merly :  '  I  will  bewail  with  the  weeping  of  Jazer 
the  vine  of  Sibueh,  &c,  because  the  summer 
fruits  and  the  harvest  is  fallen.'  There  is  also 
much  contained,  I  think,  in  the  simple  asser- 
tion formerly  uttered,  1  Their  strength  is  to  sit 
still.'  4  In  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sal- 
vation of  Israel ;'  and  however  we  may  weary 
ourselves  in  our  vain  disquietudes,  while  fear  is 
on  every  side,  our  surest  and  safest  way  certainly 
is,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  throw  ourselves  upon  his 
providence,  being  assured  that  He  will  work  all 
in  us,  if  we  can  but  submit  our  cause  to  Him. 
Again,  thou  alludes  to  the  liability  of  our  losing 
sight  in  moments  of  deepest  extremity,  of  our 
nearness  to  the  Fountain  of  help,  even  forgetting 
in  thy  beautifully  appropriate  language  that  the 


'  Shepherd  of  Israel  is  by  our  side.'  Ah  !  how 
often  is  such  the  case,  when  we  can  exclaim  with 
an  afflicted  servant  of  other  days  :  '  Behold  I  go 
forward,  but  he  is  not  there — backward,  but  I 
cannot  perceive  him — on  the  right  hand  where 
He  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  Him.  He 
bideth  himself  on  the  left  hand  that  I  cannot  see 
Him.'  One  language  has  been  spoken  by  all  his 
servants  of  former  days  as  now,  and  can  ice  expect 
to  escape?  '  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasten- 
eth  and  we  find  Him  spoken  of  'as  the  God 
who  hideth  his  face  from  the  house  of  Israel.' 
Well,  I  believe,  none  ever  were  ashamed  who  un- 
reservedly trusted  Him,  and  I  believe  also,  '  What 
he  hath  promised  he  is  able  to  perform.'  He  is 
'strength  in  weakness,'  and  knoweth  us  just  as 
we  are.  What  encouragement  then  to  trust  in 
simple  faith,  avoiding  anxious  care  for  the  mor- 
row, and  looking  to  Him  in  every  emergency,  as 
the  only  source  of  help  and  consolation.  He 
healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  will  no  doubt  in 
his  own  time  put  his  children  in  possession  of 
the  rest  promised  them,  a  foretaste  here,  the  full 
fruition  hereafter.  Dost  thou  remember  '  the  rest 
in  obedience'  alluded  to  not  long  since  in  your 
parlor?    It  particularly  touched  my  feelings. 

"There  are  many  lets  and  hindrances,  trials 
and  temptations  in  this  transient  pilgrimage  of 
life,  but  He  whom  we  have  to  do  with  is  most 
merciful,  and  will  never  in  the  course  of  his  dis- 
cipline inflict  one  unnecessary  pain.  I  think  I 
feel,  and  have  felt  sympathy  with  thee  in  thy 
lonely  sittings,  but  can  only  desire  that  full  sur- 
render and  entire  submission,  which  will  lead  thee 
to  bow  to  every  requisition,  and  surrender  thyself 
wholly  and  entirely  to  our  Heavenly  High  Priest, 
Counsellor  and  King." 

"1st  mo.  21st,  1840.  *  *  *  I  believe  (and  I 
would  express  it  reverently,)  that  the  Arm  of 
saving  help  is  outstretched  for  thy  support;  that 
the  eye  of  Omnipotence  watches  over  thee  to  save 
thee;  and  that  He  will  surely  lead  thee  into  pas- 
tures of  his  own  preparing,  if  the  fault  be  not 
thy  own — if  creaturely  weakness  is  not  opposed 
as  a  barrier  to  his  designs  on  thy  behalf.  There 
is  a  '  rest  remaining  for  the  people  of  God;'  and 
although  the  full  fruition  may  be  reserved  for  an 
after  state,  no  doubt  a  foretaste  is  permitted  the 
willing  aud  obedient,  even  from  Him  who  leadeth 
his  flack,  and  causeth  them  to  lie  down  at  noon. 

"  We  may  speculate  upon  the  desirableness  of 
submitting  ourselves  unreservedly,  even  to  the 
degree  of  entire  passiveness,  and  the  miud  may 
form  resolutions  tending  to  its  own  reduction,  but 
neither  in  this  respect  is  the  work  our  own.  We 
can  but  co  operate,  aud  feel  too  that  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  is  entirely  the  gift  of  Him  who  holds 
all  things  at  his  own  disposal.  But  I  fear  we 
are  apt  to  make  our  own  way  more  difficult  than 
it  need  be.  If  when  the  cloud  rests  on  our  taber- 
nacle, wo  could  be  still  indeed,  and  endeavor  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  that  dispensation,  how  readily 
could  we  travel  forward  in  the  right  time,  and  no 
doubt  discover  we  had  lost  nothing  by  what 
seemed  to  us  only  a  tarriance  in  the  wilderness  to 
no  purpose,  but  rather  an  obstruction  to  our  speedy 
entrance  on  the  promised  land. 

"  How  interestedly  my  feelings  hover  round 

your  house.    I  hope  much  for  ,  even  that  the 

operation  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  may  have  its 
full  effect.  <  Faithful  is  he  that  calleth  you.' 
To  the  very  uttermost  He  is  ready  to  save  all  that 
will  come  to  him  iu  the  obedience  of  faith,  and 
although  clouds  and  darkness  may  be  round  about 
us,  yet  He  remains  to  be  the  light  of  his  people, 
and  will  most  surely  lead  them  into  plain  paths 
if  his  instructions  are  submitted  to.  True,  our 
faith  at  times  almost  fails  us,  and  discouragement 
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as  as  overwhelming  current  threatens  our  ship- 
wreck ;  but  how  often  is  help  found  at  hand  when 
least  looked  for,  and  the  secret,  almost  unperceiv- 
ed  assurance  still  about  us,  that  a  strong  Arm  is 
underneath. 

"We   hear   nothing   particularly  respecting 

 -,  only  that  his  preference  for  Friends' 

society  continued.   was  frequently  with 

him,  much  to  his  satisfaction.  How  soon  a  death- 
bed changes  our  prospects,  and  varies  our  pleas- 
ures !  But  are  we  not  too  apt  to  seize  upon  slight 
indications  of  a  change  of  heart,  and  believe  too, 
too  readily,  things  are  as  we  would  have  them  to 
be.  '  Not  all  those  who  say  unto  me  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  iuto  my  kingdom  V  " 

The  discerning  reader  will  perceive  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  the  introduction  of  a  new  corres- 
pondent. While  there  may  be  room  for  the 
charge  of  repetition,  the  changed  and  condensed 
form  in  which  the  exercised  and  struggling  spirit 
seeks  to  communicate  itself  in  language,  will,  we 
trust,  excuse  its  insertion. 

"  2d  mo.,  1840.  *  *  *  Clouds  so  interpose, 
and  a  weak  faith  intervening  to  mar  the  cherished 
prospects,  I  ofttimes  almost  consider  myself  ex- 
cluded these  emollieuts,  and  conclude  the  sym- 
pathies of  no  one  reaches  the  solitary  spot  where 
I  dwell.  Nevertheless  I  must  acknowledge  it 
seemed  to  me  not  a  little  remarkable  thou  should'st 
so  kindly  have  introduced  an  openness,  and  as- 
sured me  in  no  small  degree,  thou  wast  willing  to 
participate  in  the  trials  and  conflicts  of  a  spirit 
prostrate  as  mine.  I  am  in  no  degree  disposed 
to  question  the  perfect  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
dispensations  meted  out  to  us  individually  by 
the  grand  Disposer  of  events.  I  admit  the  per- 
fect and  complete  administration  of  every  part  of 
the  discipline  inflicted,  even  to  an  hair's  breadth. 
But  the  mind  sometimes  bends  wearily  under  the 
pressure  of  continued  affliction,  and  is  ready  to 
conclude  its  own  state  singular,  and  that  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  common  lot  of  humanity  marks 
our  case.  When  subject  to  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  the  Divine  Eye  regards  us,  or  that  his 
mercy  and  compassiou  bears  with  all  the  multi- 
plied and  aggravated  iniquities  to  which  our  minds 
are  a  prey.  I  have  felt  myself  now  for  nearly  two 
years  the  subject  of  a  gloomy  exercise  that  scarcely 
a  ray  of  light  penetrates ;  and  if  any  change  oc- 
curs, it  is  only  a  regular  gradation  in  the  down 
hill  track.  Such  a  situation  of  course  excludes 
much  variation  of  spirits,  and  I  again  and  again 
conclude  it  best  and  safest  for  me  to  dwell  mostly 
alone  and  in  silence.  It  may  be  I  shall  again  be 
remembered,  though  hope  is  at  a  low  ebb.  The 
language  of  the  Psalmist  is  often  present  with 
me  :  '  Mine  iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me, 
so  that  I  am  not  able  to  look  up.'  Prostrate  as 
I  describe  myself,  words  do  not  reach  my  feelings, 
nor  convey  that  depth  of  weakness  and  bitterness 
that  seems  my  necessary  clothing." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Respect  Paid  to  Wealth. 

The  following  article  condensed  from  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  of  the 
Hth  inst.,  contains  so  much  that  is  interesting  and 
suggestive,  that  it  is  offered  for  insertion  in  "  The 
Friend." 

"  In  reviewing  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
downfall  of  ancient  Rome,  in  his  work  on  the 
"  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,"  the  learn- 
ed author,  Dr.  Draper,  says  :  '  An  evil  day  is 
iijtprofifh/tiy  v:hen  it  becomes  recognized  in  a 
community  that  the  only  standard  of  social  dis- 
tinction is  wealth.'  That  day  was  soon  followed 
in  Borne  by  its  unavoidable  consequence — a  gov- 


ernment founded  upon  two  domestic  elements, 
corruption  and  terrorism." 

"  Has  not  this  canker  been  making  fearful 
progress  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  both  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  during  the  past  half 
century  ?  It  requires  but  a  short  memory  to  recall 
the  simplicity  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  be  able 
to  contrast  their  individual  and  social  habits  with 
those  of  the  present  day.  In  every  department 
of  life  the  fondness  for  display  and  the  social 
distinction  based  upon  display  is  apparent,  and 
nowhere  perhaps  more  apparent  than  in  the  chur- 
ches— those  organizations  of  faith  and  discipline 
bound  by  the  tenets  of  their  reputed  Head  to 
dissuade  from  pride  and  worldliness.  To  what 
are  the  absurdities  of  Bitualism  and  the  initiation 
of  Bomish  ceremonies  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
attributable  but  to  fondness  for  display  ?  To  what 
the  increased  splendor  and  luxury  of  the  meeting- 
houses of  all  Protestant  denominations,  and  the 
great  salaries  bestowed  upon  their  preachers  ? 
Compare  the  methodist  meeting-houses  of  to-day 
with  their  bells,  organs,  steeples,  pews,  crosses, 
and  other  ornamentations,  with  the  plain  houses, 
wooden  benches,  congregational  singing,  earnest 
exhortations,  and  revivals  of  even  twenty  years 
ago.  To  the  leading  generation  of  that  day, 
dressed  in  plain  coats  and  bonnets,  the  familiar 
usages  of  the  present  time  would  have  been  gross 
abominations.  We  need  not  single  out  any  sect, 
and  certainly  mean  to  make  no  invidious  com- 
parison by  so  doing,  for  all  of  the  so-called  evan- 
gelical societies  are  equally  guilty,  and  all  give 
evidences  of  the  growing  influence  of  fashion  and 
wealth  in  modifying  principle  and  discipline. 
The  Quakers,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  other  sects 
not  numerically  strong,  are  the  only  ones  who  make 
a  virtue  of  resistance  in  this  matter.  The  various 
religious  denominations  have  become,  according 
to  their  wealth  in  various  localities,  the  arbiters 
of  social  distinction,  and  in  their  fashionable  ten- 
dency seem  to  forget  the  mission  of  Christ,  and 
that  he  came  to  the  poor.  A  poor  man's  church 
would  be,  indeed,  a  novelty  worthy  of  especial 
newspaper  record  and  description.  Societies  and 
orders,  secret  and  otherwise,  give  evidence  of  the 
same  tendency,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
amongst  their  members  manifests  itself  in  a  fond- 
ness for  display  and  ceremony  in  new  and  grand 
temples  and  rich  regalia." 

"It  is  incredible  that  men  should  make  the 
sacrifices,  mental  and  bodily,  which  they  do, 
merely  to  get  the  material  benefits  which  money 
purchases.  Who  would  undertake  an  extra  bur- 
den of  business  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  cellar 
of  choice  wines  for  his  own  drinking  ?  He  who 
does  it,  does  it  that  he  may  have  choice  wines  to 
give  his  guests  and  gain  their  praises.  Where  is 
the  man  who  would  lie  awake  at  night  devising 
means  to  increase  his  income  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  provide  his  wife  with  a  carriage  and  pair, 
were  the  use  of  the  carriage  the  sole  considera- 
tion ?  It  is  because  of  the  eclat  which  the  carriage 
will  give,  that  he  enters  on  these  additional  anx- 
ieties. The  outward  paraphernalia  of  wealth  is 
necessary  to  bring  to  him  that  social  consideration 
which  is  the  chief  stimulus  of  his  striving  after 
wealth,  and  the  homage  so  universally  given  to 
it  is  the  great  cause  of  those  dishonesties  in  trade, 
and  tricks  and  malpractices  which  have  become 
so  common  as  to  be  almost  proverbial.  To  this 
cause  we  may  ascribe  the  organized  frauds  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  Government,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  more  millions  of  dollars  than  the 
Government  can  collect.  In  treating  of  the  blind 
homage  to  wealth  displayed  in  English  society,  a 
thoughtful  writer  says  :  '  Yes,  the  evil  is  deeper 
than  it  appears — draws  its  nutriment  from  far 


below  the  surface.  This  gigantic  system  of  dig 
honesty,  branching  out  into  every  conoeivabh 
form  of  fraud,  has  roots  that  run  underneath  ou; 
whole  social  fabric,  and,  sending  fibres  into  even 
house,  suck  up  strength  from  our  daily  saying! 
and  doings.  In  every  dining-room  a  rootlet  findi 
food  when  the  conversation  turns,  on  so-and-so'i 
successful  speculation,  his  purchase  of  an  estate 
his  probable  worth — on  this  man's  recent  lar»( 
legacy,  and  the  other's  advantageous  match 
for  being  thus  talked  about  is  one  form  of  thai 
tacit  respect  which  men  struggle  for.  Even, 
drawing-room  furnishes  nourishment  in  the  ad 
miration  awarded  to  costliness — to  silks  that  ar< 
rich,  that  is,  expensive;  to  dresses  that  contaii 
an  enormous  quantity  of  material,  that  is,  an 
expensive;  to  laces  that  are  hand-made,  that  is 
expensive ;  to  diamonds  that  are  rare,  that  is 
expensive  ;  to  china  that  is  old,  that  is,  expensive 
And  from  scores  of  small  remarks,  and  fron 
minutiae  of  behaviour  which  in  all  circles  hourh 
imply  how  completely  the  idea  of  respectabilit" 
involves  that  of  costly  materials,  there  is  drawi 
fresh  pabulum.'  " 


Babylon.  m 

The  time  was  when  the  stories  of  the  old  GreellsB 
traveller,  Herodotus,  were  by  many  ridieulejp1 
rather  than  believed.  He  had  visited  the  landip 
where  Oriental  fancy  has  luxuriated  in  the  Mfjpl 
travagance  of  fiction,  and  it  was  assumed  that  hi  P 
own  fancy,  rather  than  reason,  had  guided  hi 
pen.  But  of  all  his  accounts,  none  was  perhap  : ! 
more  difficult  of  belief  than  what  he  had  to  say  Jp> 
ancient  Babylon.  Its  extent,  according  to  him'ta 
was  enormous.  A  half  score  of  such  cities  as  Ne\ji;K 
York  and  Philadelphia  might  have  found  ampifp 
space  within  its  walls.  Those  walls,  too,  might!  to 
themselves  be  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  oils  ] 
the  world.  Sixty  miles  in  circuit,  they  rose  tjisl 
such  a  height  that  one  might  have  looked  dow  j;nl 
from  their  summit  more  than  a  hundred  feet  be  i 
low  him  to  the  top  of  a  monument  as  lofty  as  thai  nil 
of  the  granite  pile  on  Bunker  Hill.  Within  thesl  a 
walls  were  structures  so  vast  and  magnificent  than  K 
the  stateliest  monuments  of  modern  architectur '  i'  l 
would  be  only  like  the  log-houses  of  the  pionee  nil 
by  their  side.  as 
And  all  this — much  of  which  he  asserts  tin  if 
he  visited  and  examined  for  himself — was  in  if 
region  of  country  now  known  as  "  Desert."  Th  i 
traveller  who,  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  ascends  th  |  m 
Euphrates  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fort  I 
miles  to  the  north-west,  comes  to  the  modern  cit 
of  Hillah,  with  a  few  thousand  inhabitants.  Th{  isla 
river  at  this  point  is  less  than  one-eighth  of  ami!|  It 
wide,  and  Hillah  itself  is  one  of  the  least  eDteii  m 
prising  and  attractive  cities  of  the  East.  Yet  il  p 
houses  are  built  from  the  brick  and  rubbis  bsi 
gathered  from  mounds  not  far  distant,  across  th  Bin 
stream  j  and  each  of  those  bricks,  more  than  tw  . 
thousand  years  old,  has  a  story  to  tell  as  Strang 
as  any  on  the  page  of  Herodotus ;  for  on  each  ( 
them  has  been  traced  an  inscription  that  preservf  so 
the  name  of  an  ancient  monarch,  and  that  monarc  4! 
the  king  of  Babylon  ;  and  each  of  them  was  take 
from  ruins  which  even  in  their  decay  proclaii 
the  control  of  an  amount  of  "  naked  huma  ::; 
strength"  which  no  modern  ruler  or  tyrant,  nc 
even  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  could  commanc 

Modern  travellers  have  restored  to  Herodotu  :; 
his  long-lost  credit.  The  remains  of  anciet 
grandeur  which  still  mark  the  former  site  c 
Babylon  rebuke  our  incredulity.  At  some  reuiot 
period  it  was  densely  occupied  by  an  industriou 
and  thrifty  people.    It  was  covered  over  wit 


villages,  and  towns,  and  cities.  It  presented 
scene  of  green  fields  and  bounteous  harvests — ( 
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nents  of  civilization,  enterprise,  and  art. 
races  of  ancient  wealth  and  prosperity  are 
ant,  "mounds  of  earth,  covering  the  ruins 
ldings  or  the  sites  of  fenced  stations  and 
ire  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  plains, 
the  winter  rains  furrow  the  face  of  the 
nscribed  stones,  graven  pottery,  and  masses 
ckwork,  the  certain  signs  of  former  habita- 
ire  everywhere  found  by  the  wandering 
The  remains  of  ancient  culture  are  also 
The  dry  beds  of  enormous  canals  and 
ess  watercourses  are  spread  like  an  immense 
k  over  the  face  of  the  country.  Even  one 
irwith  the  achievements  of  modern  civiliza- 
i  filled  with  surprise  and  admiration  as  he 
upon  these  gigantic  works,  these  lingering 
ces  of  industry,  skill,  power  and  wealth, 
e  curiosity  might  tempt  one  to  inquire  into 
story  of  these  monuments  of  ancient  indus- 
d  the  causes  of  this  widespread  desolation, 
is  curiosity  is  quickened  when  the  traveller 
the  giant  mounds,  beneath  which  are  buried 
mmense  masses  of  masonry  that  our  modern 
s  seem  like  hovels  by  their  side ;  and  anothej 
>n  besides  curiosity  impels  to  investigation 
we  are  told  that  these  vast  desolations  and 
immense  ruins  were  depicted  by  anticipation 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  just  as  the 
ler  describes  them  to-day,  and  that  the  latter 
ra  the  very  words  of  the  prophets  as  most 
mate  to  set  forth  the  scenes  that  meet  his 

0  were  the  builders  and  owners  of  these  ex- 
e  works  and  monuments,  and  what  fate  has 
ken  them?    The  study  of  their  remains 

1  us  back  to  the  obscurity  of  centuries  that 
so  other  record.  Tradition  locates  here,  and 
dentifies  with  the  Babel  of  the  ruins,  al- 
b  probably  on  insufficient  grounds,  the 
s  Tower  of  Babel  erected  on  these  plains  of 
r  almost  immediately  after  the  Flood.  The 
of  Babylon  is  doubtless  derived  from  the 
of  the  tower,  whether  we  accept  it  from  the 
!W,  and  render  it  "  confusion,"  or  study  its 
;  etymology  and  translate  it  the  "gate  of 

At  the  time  of  its  erection,  or  soon  after, 
p  plains  around  it.  were  thickly  peopled, 
egion  to  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  the 
in  Gulf,  according  to  Loftus,  was  crowded 
copulation ;  and  if  even  now  the  remains  of 
ead  which  are  still  to  be  found  there  in  a 
I  state  of  preservation,  were  restored  to  life, 
lid  be  densely  inhabited.  Of  this  region, 
,gh  it  may  have  been  that  several  centuries 
ntervened,  Babylon  at  length  became  the 
1.  The  native  historian,  Berosus,  seems  to 
possessed  authentic  records  of  his  country 
period  of  at  least  two  thousand  years  before 
me  of  Alexander,  thus  carrying  his  meagre 
at  up  to  a  time  not  long  subsequent  to  the 
isually  assigned  to  the  Deluge.  In  accord- 
vith  this  fact,  Scripture  represents  the  "  be- 
ig  of  the  kingdom"  as  belonging^to  the  time 
rnrod,  of  whom  no  trace  has  been  found  in 
abylonian  remains,  although  it  is  barely  pos- 
that  he  may  be  identified  with  the  Bel  of 
abylonians  and  the  Belus  of  the  Greeks, 
t  even  at  this  early  period  civilization  had 

some  progress.  Idolatry  and  polytheism 
5  to  a  later  age.  We  are  now  warranted  in 
ing  that  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Babylonians, 
rere  neighbors  and  kindred  to  them,  "  wor- 
3d  one  supreme  God,  as  the  great  national 

under  whose  immediate  and  special  protec- 
bey  lived  and  their  empire  existed."  This 
was  known  among  the  different  nations  by 
int  names,  as  Asshur  among  the  Assyrians, 
febo  among  the  Babylonians  j  but  the  very 


fact  that  his  name  is  embodied  in  the  royal  titles, 
as  iVaoopolassar  and  A^eiuchadnezzar,  indicates 
his  supremacy  as  the  national  deity,  and  gives 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  early  origin  of  a  nation 
that  received  its  knowledge  of  the  one  God  by 
tradition  directly  from  the  survivors  of  the  Deluge. 
The  Baal  of  the  Moabites  and  Phenicians  is  at 
length  introduced  as  the  Bel  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  thenceforth  we  have  the  tower  of  Belus,  of 
which  Herodotus  makes  mention,  and  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Belshazzar, 
in  the  royal  titles. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

There  is  no  neutral  ground,  there  can  be  no 
truce  on  earth,  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  kingdom  of  Satan.  If  we  do  not  invade  and 
attack  him,  he  assuredly  will  invade  and  destroy 
us.  It  is  only  by  our  members  (Friends,)  awak- 
ening to  their  military  duties,  that  the  battle  can 
be  turned  from  the  gate,  and  our  Jerusalem  be 
saved  from  the  besiegers.  We  must  not  sit 
placidly  at  ease,  behind  the  ramparts,  erected  by 
our  ancestors,  fancying  them  impregnable  or  per- 
fect, waiting  until  our  very  walls  are  thrown  down 
before  we  arouse  from  our  torpor;  but  we  must 
sally  forth  again,  as  of  old,  under  the  all-con- 
quering banner  of  that  Prince  and  Saviour  who 
giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that  have 
no  might  He  increaseth  strength. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  23,  1868. 


The  article  on  our  first  page  taken  from  the 
"Advocate  of  Peace,"  is  calculated  to  incite 
thoughtful  persons  reading  it,  to  serious  reflection 
as  to  the  ultimate  consequences  likely  to  result 
from  the  unchristian  determination  manifested 
by  the  rulers  in  Europe  to  make  every  interest  of 
the  people  bend  to  preparations  for  war.  Apart 
from  the  unsettlement  and  continued  fear  pre- 
vailing in  the  several  nations  from  their  respective 
governments  keeping  them  bristling  with  bayo- 
nets, and  like  powder  magazines  exposed  to  ex- 
plosion from  some  chance  spark,  thus  checking 
enterprise  and  impeding  industrial  pursuits  ;  there 
are  evils  springing  from  the  same  cause  that  are 
making  themselves  felt,  especially  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  and  demanding  prompt 
consideration  of  means  to  mitigate  or  remove 
them. 

What  with  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  on 
industry  and  occupations  of  all  kinds,  to  meet  the 
enormous  expenditures  incurred  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  the  withdrawing  of  so  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  able-bodied  men  from  productive 
employments,  and  making  them  wasteful  consum- 
ers, the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more 
impoverished,  and  there  appears  danger  of  fre- 
quent scarcity  of  food  for  want  of  sufficient  num- 
bers to  till  the  soil.  Thus,  there  being  more 
mouths  to  fill  than  there  are  hands  to  provide  the 
necessary  nourishment,  the  working  classes  who 
are  allowed  to  stay  at  home,  will  be  kept  liable  to 
starvation  because  of  the  enhanced  price  of  bread 
and  meat,  and  the  onerous  exactions  of  this  war 
policy. 

It  appears  that  present  privation  and  dread  of 
future  increased  suffering,  are  arousing  the  people 
of  France,  Germany  and  Prussia  to  some  thought- 
fulness  on  their  causes  and  the  means  of  their 
prevention,  while  some  intelligent  philanthropists 
are  tracing  the  evils  home,  and  endeavoring  to 


educate  the  public  mind  to  clearer  conceptions  of 
the  true  interests  of  communities,  and  the  folly 
as  well  as  wickedness  of  the  policy  so  long  follow- 
ed. 

It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  mania  for  mul- 
tiplying armies,  taxing  ingenuity  to  the  utmost 
to  manufacture  the  most  efficient  instruments  to 
destroy  human  life,  and  oppressing  all  but  the 
privileged  classes  to  pay  for  these  murderous  hosts 
and  their  barbarous  equipments,  may  yet  impel 
the  people  to  resistance,  and  lead  to  discarding 
the  system,  and  to  the  overthrow  of  those  who  now 
support  it  for  their  own  selfish  and  ambitious  ends. 

"  Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  field, 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  their  sport. 
But  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at.    Nations  would  do  well 
To  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief,  and  who  spoil, 
Because  men  suffer  it,  their  toy  the  world." 

It  would  become  all  who  have  influence  in  our 
country — and  who  has  not — to  look  well  to  the 
tendency  to  rivet  this  same  war  policy  on  the 
government.  There  is  the  same  disposition  among 
our  politicians  to  squander  the  peoples'  money 
for  military  show,  for  needless,  and  worse  than 
needless  armies  ;  to  make  heroes  of  men,  and  place 
them  in  the  highest  and  most  influential  offices, 
merely  because  they  have  been  successful  soldiers, 
and  distinguished  themselves  by  the  adroitness 
or  dogged  determination  with  which  they  have 
carried  on  the  "game"  of  taking  human  life,  and 
spreading  rapine  and  destruction  throughout  the 
land.  The  people  are  now  groaning  under  the 
oppressive  burdens  imposed  by  war,  and  they 
complain  loudly;  but  at  the  same  time,  many  of 
them  show  their  own  "infirm  and  baby  minds," 
by  sacrificing  their  best  interests  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  order  to  gratify 
this  propensity  of  fallen  human  nature  to  "  hero 
worship."  The  virus  introduced  into  the  "  body 
politic"  by  the  late  war,  still  manifests  its  baneful 
effects,  and  unless  checked  by  more  intelligent 
public  opinion,  may  yet  bring  cur  country  into 
the  crippled  and  pitiable  condition  of  the  military 
scourged  kingdoms  of  Europe. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foheign. — The  funeral  of  Lord  Brougham  took  place 
on  the  13th  at  Cannes.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the 
bill  to  suspend  the  making  of  appointmeuts  in  the  Irish 
Church  has  passed  first  reading.  The  bill  is  to  remain 
in  effect  until  8th  mo.  1st,  1869.  The  Queen  declines 
taking  any  part  in  the  contest  on  tbe  Irish  Church.  In 
replying  to  the  petition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  based 
on  Gladstone's  third  resolution,  the  Queen  says,  she  de- 
sires that  her  interest  in  the  terupontlities  of  the  Irish 
Church  will  not  in  any  way  hinder  Parliamentary  legis- 
lation on  that  subject.  On  the  15th  a  deputation  from 
tbe  Irish  Hierarchy  waited  upon  her,  with  a  remon- 
strance against  tbe  proposed  changes,  but  she  declined 
committing  herself  to  the  policy  of  either  Church  or 
Liberal  party.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  John  Bright 
presented  a  petition  from  tbe  people  of  Nova  Scotia, 
praying  Parliament  to  repeal  the  act  by  which  that  pro- 
vince was  united  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  the  French  Corps  Legislatiff  tbe  debate  on  com- 
merce which  was  introduced  by  a  speech  from  Thiers  in 
favor  of  protection,  was  continued  by  Forcade,  Minister 
of  Commerce,  who  replied  to  Thiers.  He  deprecated 
the  opening  of  the  commercial  question,  when  peace  and 
industrial  prosperity  were  undisturbed.  He  declared 
that  France  would  not  adopt  a  retrograde  policy  either 
in  commerce  or  any  other  public  question.  An  ultima- 
tum has  been  despatched  by  the  French  government  to 
the  Bey  of  Tunis. 

The  bill  guaranteeing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  passed 
the  lower  House  of  the  Austrian  Reicbstrath  on  the 
12th  inst. 

Accounts  received  by  mail  and  telegraph,  give  pro- 
mise of  unusually  large  and  fine  crops  of  wheat  in  the 
country  about  the  Black  Sea. 

A  Constantinople  dispatch  of  the  12th  says  :  The 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Sultan  opened  tbe  new  Council  yesterday  in  a  speech 
remarkable  for  its  liberality.  He  said  tbe  time  had  come 
when  the  Turkish  manners  must  yield  to  European  civi- 
lization. -■ .  . 

Late  and  important  dispatches  have  been  received 
from  Japan.  The  civil  war  was  being  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, and  the  army  of  the  Mikado  had  arrived  at  a 
point'near  Jeddo.  The  dissensions  in  the  country  had 
put  a  stop  to  all  commerce. 

The  latest  advices  from  Paraguay  report  the  continu- 
ance of  hostilities.  The  Fortress  of  Humaita  has  been 
shelled  by  the  allied  batteries,  and  two  Paraguayan  gun 
boats  sunk  above  the  fortress. 

The  emigrants  to  the  United  States  from  the  District 
of  Bromberg,  in  Prussia,  are  so  numerous  that,  according 
to  the  German  newspapers,  several  villages  are  entirely 
deserted. 

A  London  dispatch,  dated  midnight  on  tbe  18th  inst, 
says:  In  the  House  of  Commons,  to-night,  the  Scotch 
Reform  bill  was  under  consideration.  The  member 
from  Montrose  moved  to  add  to  the  number  of  Scotch 
members  of  the  House  by  taking  the  franchise  from 
some  of  the  small  English  boroughs,  and  the  member 
from  Kilraarnoch  moved  that  the  rating  clause  be  thrown 
out.  The  government  opposed  the  motions  and  was 
beaten  in  bolh  cases.  Disraeli,  after  the  result  of  the 
last  division  was  announced,  said  that  the  Ministry  must 
now  consider  their  position. 

A  telegram  from  New  York  announcing  the  acquital 
of  President  Johnson  on  the  eleventh  article  of  impeach- 
ment, has  created  a  profound  sensation.  The  morning 
journals  have  editorial  articles  on  the  subject.  All  but 
the  Daily  News  seem  pleased  with  the  President's  ac- 
quittal. Consols,  94£.  U.  S.  five-twenty's  71  J.  Liver- 
pool.— California  wheat,  15s.  id.  per  100  lbs  ;  red  western 
13s.  lit/.    Uplands  cotton,  Orleans,  12fd.  Sales 

of  10,000  bales. 

United  States. — The  Trial  of  the  President. — On  the 
16th  inst.,  every  Senator  was  in  his  place,  although  two 
of  the  number,  Senators  Grimes  and  Howard,  were 
seriously  indisposed,  and  bad  to  be  carried  into  the 
chamber.  It  was  decided,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  19,  to  take 
the  vote  on  the  eleventh  article  first.  (This  is  the  one 
which  is  based  upon  the  President's  reprehensible  utter- 
ances respecting  Congress.)  The  vote  was  then  taken 
and  resulted  as  follows  : 

Guilty. —  Anthony,  Cameron,  Caltell,  Chandler,  Cole, 
Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragon,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Frelingbuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan, 
Morrill,  of  Maine,  Morrell,  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye, 
Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sher- 
man, Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade, 
Willey,  Williams,  Wilson  and  Yates,  35. 

Not  Guilty. -bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doo- 
littie,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson, 
of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Vickers,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Ross,  Trumbull  and  Van  Winkle, 
19. 

There  being  one  vote  less  than  the  number  required 
for  conviction,  the  Chief  Justice  announced  that  the 
President  was  acquitted  on  that  article.  The  Senate 
refused  to  proceed  with  the  remaining  articles  at  that 
time,  and  by  a  vote  of  32  to  21  adjourned  the  Court  of 
Impeachment  to  the  26ih  inst.  It  is  thought  that  the 
vote  now  taken  practically  disposes  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, as  it  is  understood  a  larger  number  of  Senators 
voted  for  conviction  on  that  charge,  than  will  do  so  on 
the  remaining  articles.  Of  the  nineteen  Senators  who 
voted  not  guilty,  twelve  have  been  supporters  of  the 
President's  policy  and  conduct  generally,  and  seven  were 
Republicans. 

Congress. —  Tbe  Impeachment  Managers  have  been 
directed  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  investigate  charges  of  corrupt  means  having  been 
used  to  influence  Senators  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  the 
President.  A  bill  confirming  the  title  of  William  McGar- 
rahan  to  a  tract  of  17,000  acres  of  land  in  California, 
embracing  the  New  Idria  quicksilver  mine,  has  passed 
the  House.  The  bill  to  admit  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
to  representation  in  Congress,  passed,  yeas,  108  ;  nays, 
35.  In  this  bill,  a*  well  as  that  for  the  admission  of 
Arkansas,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  constitutional  regula- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  suffrage  shall  never  be  changed 
so  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  the  franchise  on  account 
of  race  and  color.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
have  reported  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  to  carry 
out  the  treaty  with  Russia  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska. 

The  South. — A  letter  from  General  Grant,  in  reply  to 
the  House  resolution  asking  for  information  about  the 
votes  on  the  constitutions  of  the  Southern  States,  shows 
that  in  North  Carolina  92,590  votes  were  cast  for  the 
constitution,  and  71,82'J  against  ;  in  South  Carolina  for 
70,858,  against  27,288;  Georgia,  for  89,007,  against 


71,309  ;  Louisiana,  for  66,152,  against,  48,739  ;  Alabama, 
for  6,980,  against,  1,005.  The  new  constitution  for  tbe 
State  of  Mississippi  has  been  completed  by  the  Recon- 
struction Convention  at  Jackson,  and  has  been  signed 
by  the  members.  The  general  tenor  of  advices  from  the 
cotton  States  show  that  more  land  has  been  put  in 
cotton  this  year  than  was  anticipated.  If  the  season  is 
favorable  a  yield  of  over  2,000,000  bales  is  expected. 

The  Indians. — A  Cheyenne  dispatch  of  the  13th  says, 
the  Indian  Peace  Commsssioners  have  returned  from 
Fort  Laramie,  and  report  that  they  have  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Brule,  Sioux,  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Ara- 
pahoes,  all  agreeing  to  keep  the  peace  and  settle  upon 
reservations. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  440. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  233.  Of  consump- 
tion, 38  ;  old  age,  11.    Males  137  ;  females,  96. 

The  Chicago  Convention. — The  National  Committee  of 
the  Union  Republican  party  have  called  a  Convention 
to  assemble  in  Chicago  on  the  20th  inst.,  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the 
general  expectation  that  U.  S.  Grant  would  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  by  acclamation.  For  the  Vice 
Presidency  there  were  numerous  candidates  from  among 
whom  a  selection  would  be  made. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  18th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  139 J. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  114;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  1 09|- ;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  103$.  Superfine  State  flour,  $8.60 
a  $9.80;  shipping  Ohio,  $10.10  a  $10.65  ;  extra,  family 
and  fancy  brands,  $11  a  $17.  No.  1,  Milwaukie  spring 
wheat,  $2.45  ;  No.  2,  $2.31.  Western  oats,  87  cts.  Rye, 
$1.83.  Yellow  corn,  $1.20;  western  mixed,  $1.17.  Mid- 
dling uplands  cotton,  31 J  a  32  cts.  Philadelphia. — 
Superfine  flour,  $8.50  a  $9;  extra,  $9.25  a  $10;  finer 
brands,  $11  a  $15.  Red  wheat,  $2.75  a  $2.85.  Rye, 
$2.15.  Yellow  corn,  $1.28;  western  mixed,  $1.25. 
Western  oats,  90  a  92  cts  ;  Pennsylvania,  95  a  97  cts. ; 
southern,  $1.  Clover-seed,  $5.50  a  $6.  Timothy,  $2.35 
a  $2.70.  Flaxseed,  $2.80  a  $2.85.  The  arrivals  and 
sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  DroYe-yard  reached 
about  1350  bead.  Extra  sold  at  11  a  11J  cts.,  a  few 
choice  at  12  cts.;  fair  to  good,  9  a  10^  cts.,  and  common, 
6  a  8^  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  The  market  closed  firm. 
About  6000  sheep  sold  at  6  a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gross;  and 
3500  hogs  at  $13  a  $14.75  per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore. 
— Penna.  red  wheat,  $2.80;  prime  Maryland,  $3.  White 
corn,  $1.14  a  $1.15;  yellow,  $1.22  a  $1.25.  Western 
oats,'  88  cts. ;  Maryland,  90  a  94  cts.  Chicago. — No.  1 
spring  wheat,  $2.07  a  $2.08  ;  No.  2,  $1.98  a  $1.99.  No. 
1  corn,  91  cts.;  No.  2,  89  cts.  Oats,  70£  cts.  Rye, 
$1.80.    Barley,  $2.30  a  $2.40. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  "The  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth,"  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room  on  Arch 
street,  on  Third-day,  5th  month  26th,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

M.  C-  Cope,  Secretary. 


TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Members  to  whom  were  promised  copies  of  the  "  Re- 
port of  Committee  on  Revision  of  Studies,  &c,  for  the 
first  School  District  of  Pennsylvania,  comprising  city 
of  Philadelphia,"  can  have  the  same  of  M.  Lightfoot, 
Principal  of  Girls'  Select  School. 

Tbe  following  can  be  had  for  examination  by  apply- 
ing to  Y.  Warner,  Cor.  Secretary,  Germantown,  Phila.: 
Last  Report  of  the  Supt.  of  Public  Schools  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  J.  D.  Philbrick. 
"  "  of  the  State  Schools,  Trenton, 

New  Jersey,  J.  S.  Hart. 
"         of  the  Principal  of  Sergeant  Street  Normal 

School,  G.  W.  Fetter. 
"         of  the  Supt.  of  Public  Education  of  Penn- 
sylvania, J.  P.  Wickersham. 
"         of  the  Millersville  Normal  School,  E.  Brooks. 
"  "     Mansfield,  Normal  School,  Tioga  Co., 

Pa.,  F.  A.  Allen. 
"  "     Edinboro  State  Normal  School,  Erie 

Co.,  Pa.,  J.  A.  Cooper. 
Report,  for  1866,  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School, 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
Last  Report  of  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 

"  Chicago  .  " 

Report  of  "  "  for  1866. 

Revised  Course  of  Instruction  in  Public  Schools  of  Chi- 
cago, comprising  suggestions,  &c,  by  J.  L.  Pickard, 
Superintendent. 
Report  of  Boston  Committee  appointed  to  visit'schools 

of  N.  York,  Philada.,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Reports  of  Baltimore  Association  of  Friends  to  advise 
and  assist  Friends  of  the  Southern  States. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Asher  Mott,  Io.,  per  N.  Warring 
Agt.,  $4,  to  No.  43,  vol.  40. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Aid  .Associf 
will  be  held  at  No.  112  North  Seventh  St.,  on  Seve 
day  the  23d  inst.,  at  5  p.  Mi 

Sarah  Lewis,  Secretar 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  to  purchase  "  West  Grove  Boarding  Sc 
property  and  fixtures."    The  School  is  still  in  a< 
operation.    The  establishment  is  well  fitted  for  a  Be 
ing  School  of  45  pupils,  for  a  Boarding-house,  or 
commodious  private  dwelling. 

Apply  to  Thos.  Conard 

Fourth  mo.  27th,  1868.  West  Grove,  I 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
Wanted  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  for  Teacher  o 
Boys'  School  under  tbe  care  of  "  The  Overseers  o 
Public  School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  Town 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania." 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Evans,  No.  817  Arch  St. 
Samuel  F.  Balderston,  No.  902  Spring  Garde 
David  Scull,  No.  815  Arch  St. 
William  Bettle,  No.  426  North  Sixth  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
near  frankford,  (twenty-third  ward,  philadelp 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wokti 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  ( 
of  tbe  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Boan 


Married,  at  Friends'  Mtefing-house,  Medford,  o 
16th  of  Fourth  month,  Joseph  Evans  to  Lydi. 
daughter  of  Henry  W.  Wills. 


II 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  26 
Third  month  last,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  Th 
Wood,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeti 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  for  tbe  Southern  District, 
was  a  member  of  that  Monthly  Meeting  during  the  v 
of  his  long  life,  and  for  many  years  acceptably  fille 
office  of  an  overseer. 

 ,  on  the  7th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1868,  al 

short  illness,  and  in  the  16th  year  of  her  age, 
daughter  of  William  and  Susannah  Gooding,  a  me 
of  Pennsville  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  Obi 
the  unexpected  removal  of  this  young  Friend  from  v 
to  rewards,  survivors  have  a  striking  illustration  o 
importance  of  that  solemn  injunction  "  Watch  ther 
for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  th( 
of  Man  cometh."  Her  mourning  relatives  who  had 
been  watching  by  the  couch  of  an  older  and  in 
sister,  in  almost  constant  expectation  of  her  close, 
called  to  witness  one  of  the  most  healthly  and  vig1 
of  their  little  band  quickly  removed  from  amongst  I 
Fond  of  reading  the  scriptures  and  other  good  b 
obedient  to  her  parents,  and  strongly  attached  ti 
invalid  sister,  she  shrunk  from  the  trial  that  seem 
await  her,  and  previous  to  her  illness  expressed  a 
that  she  might  not  live  to  see  it. 

 ,  on  the  1st  of  Fi'th  month,  1868,  after  an  i. 

of  ten  months,  Anna,  daughter  of  Wm.  and  Susa 
Gooding,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age.    She  was  a 
ample  of  patient  cheerfulness  under  protracted  snfl 
— though  she  often  expressed  a  desire  to  depart- 
pearing  fully  sensible  of  her  situation.    Previous  t 
illness  of  her  sister,  she  expressed  her  belief'that  an 
of  the  family  would  be  taken  in  less  than  a  year  jibe 
"  might  not  live  to  see  it,  but  they  would."  When  bar 
expiring  she  said,  "  Look  at  those  beautiful,  briglJiB- 
gels,"  and  appearing  to  be  engaged  in  supplied 
quietly  passed  away,  and  has,  we  doubt  not,  enl 
into  rest. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  Thomas  Y.  Hutton, 

Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  28th  of  Second  month,  1868 
Griffith,  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Fr|^ 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Western  District,  in  the 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Middletown,  Delaware 

Pa  ,  on  tbe  16th  of  Fourth  month,  1868,  after  a  brl 
illness,  Agnes  Webster,  an  esteemed  member  and  fet 
of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  87th  year  of  he 
Her  close  was  peaceful. 

"  WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Beaver  and  his  Works. 

is  impossible  to  examine  minutely  the  habits 
iaDy  of  the  lower  animals  without  being  struck 

the  indications  they  exhibit  of  a  reasoning 
Ity,  which  although  confined  to  a  narrow  range 
)jects  and  perceptions,  yet  seems  within  these 
ts  to  equal  in  acuteness,  the  power  of  discern- 
t  and  forethought  which  in  man  is  called 
i.  There  are  probably  but  few  animated  crea- 
1  who  do  not  show  more  or  less  evidence  of 

intelligence,  particularly  in  the  means  made 
of  to  provide  food  or  shelter,  or  in  defence 
i  enemies,  and  many  by  the  ingenuity  of  their 
trivances,  seem  equal  to  performances  which 
are  conscious  require  distinct  mental  efforts  to 
l  and  accomplish.  This  intuitive  skill  is  re- 
kably  displayed,  among  other  animals,  by  the 
rer,  whose  intelligence  as  an  architect  has 
ays  excited  the  admiration  of  observers,  and 
earned  him  the  appellation  among  one  of  the 
ian  tribes  of  the  "  little  brother."  A  recently 
lished  volume,  containing  a  very  full  account 
lis  habits,  under  the  title  of  the  "  American 
ver  and  his  Works,"  by  Lewis  D.  Morgan, 
rds  us  much  interesting  and  apparently  accu- 
information  in  regard  to  him,  from  which  the 
>wing  has  been  condensed, 
n  regard  to  the  present  habitat  of  this  animal, 
ch  has  had  a  wide  geographical  range  on  this 
tinent,  and  was  formerly  abundant  throughout 
tof  the  area  south  of  the  latitude  of  Hudson's 
•,  he  remarks  :  "  The  beaver  has  now  substan- 
y  disappeared  from  the  United  States  east  of 
Rocky  Mountains,  except  in  the  States  of 
higan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa  :  and 
;he  Territories  of  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Idaho, 
itana,  and  Colorado.  They  are  still  occasion- 
seen  in  Maine,  New  York  and  Virginia.  In 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  and  in  some  portions 
the  Canadas,  and  west  of  the  mountains  in 
gou,  Washington,  California  and  Nevada,  they 
still  numerous.  They  are  also  still  abundant 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Upper 
higan,  where  their  works,  in  numbers  and  in 
;nitude,  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other 
rer  district  in  North  America."  The  parti- 
r  neighborhood  in  which  most  of  the  observa- 
s  described  were  made,  is  in  this  latter  district, 
f  Marquette,  and  adjacent  to  the  recently 
led  beds  of  iron  ore  in  that  vicinity.  Here 
rin  a  well  wooded  and  watered  area  about  eight 


miles  in  length  and  six  in  width,  sixty-three 
beaver  dams,  not  counting  the  smallest,  were 
found,  which  varied  in  length  from  fifty  to  three 
and  even  five  hundred  feet,  and  formed  ponds 
from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  twenty  and  sixty  acres 
in  extent. 

The  beaver  being  both  an  amphibious  and  a 
burrowing  animal,  either  selects  a  location  near  a 
permanent  supply  of  water,  to  which  he  can  have 
easy  access  from  his  burrows  in  the  banks ;  or  he 
constructs  an  artificial  pond,  which  will  afford  him 
refuge  when  assailed,  and  give  him  the  necessary 
water  connection  with  his  places  of  retreat.  "  As 
the  dam,"  remarks  the  author,  "  is  not  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  his  life,  his  nor- 
mal habitation  being  rather  natural  ponds  and 
rivers,  and  burrows  in  their  banks,  it  is,  in  itself 
considered,  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  should  have 
voluntarily  transferred  himself,  by  means  of  dams 
and  ponds  of  his  own  construction,  from  a  natural 
to  an  artificial  mode  of  life." 

As  the  beaver  does  not  hibernate,  he  is  com- 
pelled also  to  provide  a  store  of  subsistence  for 
the  long  winters  of  the  north,  during  which  his 
ponds  are  frozen  over;  and  it  is  in  the  methods 
made  use  of  in  carrying  out  these  two  purposes  of 
securing  shelter  and  food,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  his  situation,  that  he  displays  the 
most  evident  signs  of  forethought  and  intelli- 
gence. 

The  construction  of  the  dam  necessarily  pre- 
cedes that  of  their  burrows,  and  of  the  lodges  or 
artificial  island  retreats  in  the  ponds,  since  the 
floor  of  the  latter,  and  the  entrance  to  it  and  the 
burrows,  must  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
level  of  the  water,  which  must  in  all  cases  be  from 
one  to  two  feet  above  these  openings.  The  height 
of  the  water  in  the  dam  must  consequently,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  be  subject  to  their  imme- 
diate control.  The  severity  of  the  winter  also  lays 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  so  locating  their  lodges 
as  to  be  assured  of  water  deep  enough  in  their 
entrances,  and  also  so  protected  in  other  respects, 
as  not  to  freeze  to  the  bottom ;  otherwise  they 
would  perish  with  hunger,  locked  up  in  ice-bound 
habitations.  The  dam  must  be  stable  enough  to 
maintain  the  water  at  a  constant  level,  and  so 
adjusted  also  as  to  allow  them  to  take  in  their 
cuttings  from  without,  as  they  are  needed  for  food. 
A  similar  evidence  of  intelligence  is  implied  by 
the  means  made  use  of  to  collect  their  supplies  of 
wood  and  to  store  it  for  their  winter  provision. 
Beavers  subsist  principally  upon  the  bark  and 
wood  of  deciduous  trees,  of  which  a  considerable 
quantity  must  be  placed  in  a  position  in  the  pond 
to  be  easily  accessible  under  the  ice,  from  their 
lodges  and  burrows,  before  freezing  weather  sets 
in.  Late  in  the  autumn  they  are  busily  engaged 
in  felling  trees  for  this  purpose,  some  of  which 
are  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to  fall  into  the  water, 
where  their  branches  may  be  submerged,  while  in 
other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  the  limbs  and 
branches  into  pieces  small  enough  to  be  carried 
and  deposited  where  wanted.  The  beavers  are 
very  industrious  in  their  operations  at  this  season, 
and  as  usual  work  chiefly  after  sunset.  While 
the  surveys  on  the  Marquette  and  Ontonagon 


Railroad  were  progressing,  a  small  party,  encamped 
upon  the  main  branch  of  the  Esconauba,  near  its 
source,  counted  nineteen  tree  falls,  which  they 
heard  in  a  single  night,  between  the  hours  of 
seven  and  twelve  o'clock.  The  cuttings  of  these 
trees  are  removed  from  the  place  where  they  fall 
to  the  nearest  accessible  point  in  the  pond,  whence 
they  are  floated  to  the  spot  where  they  are  to  be 
sunk  to  form  the  magazine  of  provisions  for  the 
winter.  The  larger  the  limb  is  in  diameter,  the 
shorter  must  be  the  cutting  in  order  to  be  mov- 
able. An  estimate  of  the  weight  of  these  separate 
pieces  seems  to  be  made  previous  to  cutting  them, 
and  a  comparison  of  a  large  number  showed  that 
when  five  inches  in  diameter  they  are  usually  about 
a  foot  long,  when  four  inches  in  diameter  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  when  about  three  inches 
in  diameter  about  two  feet  long.  Poles  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  diameter  are  often  found  eight, 
ten  and  twelve  feet  in  length.  These  sticks  arc 
sunk  in  piles  near  their  lodges,  containing  one- 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  cord  each,  from 
which  a  channel  excavated  in  some  instances  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pond,  connects  them  with  their 
chambers. 

In  order  however  to  transport  their  cuttings 
from  a  distance,  as  is  sometimes  necessary,  to  the 
edge  of  the  pond,  a  plan  is  frequently  adopted 
which,  the  author  remarks,  is  the  "  highest  act  of 
intelligence  and  knowledge  performed  by  beavers." 
This  is  the  construction  of  an  artificial  canal,  lead- 
ing from  the  site  of  their  favorite  trees,  wide 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  float  their  cuttings  to 
the  pond.  He  remarks,  "  When  I  first  came  upon 
these  canals,  and  found  they  were  christened  with 
this  name  both  by  Indians  and  trappers,  I  doubt- 
ed their  artificial  character,  and  supposed  them 
referable  to  springs  as  the  producing  cause ;  but 
their  form,  location,  and  evident  object  showed 
conclusively  they  were  beaver  excavations.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  dams  on  the  small 
streams,  which  are  without  defined  banks,  to  flood 
the  low  grounds  with  a  pond,  and  thus  obtain  a 
water  connection  with  the  first  high  ground  upon 
which  the  hard  wood  is  found.  Where  the  pond 
fails  to  accomplish  this  fully,  and  also  where  the 
banks  are  defined  and  mark  the  limits  of  the  pond, 
the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  canals  in  ques- 
tion." An  interesting  description  of  one  is  given, 
which  was  excavated  through  low  ground  to  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  tho 
pond,  when  it  branched  into  two  canals,  one  of 
which  was  continued  for  one  hundred,  and  the 
other  for  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  along  the 
base  of  high  and  dry  ground  covered  with  decidu- 
ous trees.  By  this  means  a  considerable  frontage 
upon  the  canal  was  obtained  for  the  transportation 
of  the  wood  growing  there,  and  its  conception 
and  execution  seem  to  imply  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated and  extended  process  of  reasoning. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  long  occupation  of  a 
thickly  wooded  country  by  beavers,  is  an  altera- 
tion of'  its  physical  features,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  formation  of  "  beaver  meadows."  These  are 
formed  not  only  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  trees  for 
the  purposes  of  food,  but  from  the  destruction  of 
the  timber  by  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the 
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water  produced  by  (he  damming  of  the  streams. 
When  the  adjacent  lands  are  low,  they  are  at  all 
times  saturated  with  water  from  the  poods,  and 
are  occasionally  overflown  after  heavy  rains.  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  trees  within  this  area  thus 
affected,  are  entirely  killed  and  disappear,  and  a 
rank  luxuriant  grass  springs  up.  A  level  open 
space  is  thus  formed,  which,  though  wet  and 
covered  with  hummocks,  may  sometimes  be  turned 
to  a  useful  account  by  man.  When  iron  mining 
operations  were  first  commenced  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, the  grass  upon  these  meadows  was  the  main 
reliance  of  the  miners  for  hay  for  their  winter 
stock,  and  in  1865  fifty  tons  of  hay  were  cut  from 
a  single  beaver  meadow  on  the  main  branch  of 
the  Esconauba.  Within  the  area  in  which  these 
observations  were  chiefly  made,  there  was  esti- 
mated to  be  an  aggregate  of  about  ninety  acres  of 


these  clearings. 


(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Letters  of  Valued  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  205.) 

Eighth  mo.  1853.    "  Some  days  after  hearing 

of  thy  prospect  of  going  to  ,  the  thought 

presented  that  in  case  no  Friend  of  thy  own 
Monthly  Meeting  should  offer  to  accompany  thee, 
how  would  it  do  for  me  ?  I  could  see  nothing  for 
a  time  but  objections  arising,  but  to  these,  after 
a  little  struggle,  there  seemed  to  be  answers  suffi- 
cient  to  produce  a  degree  of  tranquil  resignation, 
and  there  I  have  felt  easy  to  leave  it.  With  this 
information,  I  now  leave  the  subject  with  thee, 
hoping  thou  wilt  be  very  careful  not  to  suffer  it 
to  interfere  with  what  may  appear  to  be  a  right 
concern  from  any  other  quarter.  I  believe  that 
offerings  are  sometimes  called  for  as  a  test  of  our 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  divine  will,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  the  resignation  of  the 
will  is  accepted.  I  felt  peaceful  in  arriving  at 
this  poiut,  aod  have  not  felt  at  liberty  since  to 
depart  from  this  ground  or  to  'drawback;'  but 
as  I  can  sincerely  say,  I  often  feel  myself  to  be 
nothing,  so  I  have  remembered  the  caution  not  to 
desire  to  appear  anything  when  I  am  nothing — at 
the  same  time  as  1  know  there  is  help  laid  upon 
One  who  is  able  to  save  '  to  the  uttermost/  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  distrust  Him  because  of 
feeling  as  nothing  in  myself." 

*  *  *  *  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  attain 
to  more  evenness  in  my  course,  not  be  unduly 
cast  down  with  desertion,  or  set  at  ease  by  favors 
received.  I  remember  some  Friend  in  high  esteem 
after  passing  through  a  season  of  close  proving, 
remarked,  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend,  that  she  had 
found  '  holes  and  corners'  she  had  never  thought 
of,  and  such,  I  can  truly  say,  has  often  been  the 
case  with  me,  so  that  I  could  say  indeed,  that '  all 
my  righteousness  is  as  filthy  rags.'  But  such 
proviugs  lead  us  to  appreciate  more  highly  the 
dear  Saviour's  righteousness  with  which  we  seek 
to  be  clothed.  It  not  only  teaches  us,  but  the  re- 
petition of  these  trials,  we  may  hope,  will  settle  us 
in  the  uniform  habit  of  mind  of  ascribing  all  praise 
where  alono  it  is  due.  '  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us, 
O  Lord  !  but  unto  thy  Name  give  glory,'  &c. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  thoroughly  delivered  from 
self  in  all  his  hidden  as  well  as  open  appearances, 
to  die  unto  ourselves,  and  to  be  renewed  in  the 
life  of  righteousness.  It  is  a  state  I  fully  believe 
in  and  1  hope  aim  after,  but  am  very  sensible  of 
lacking  yet.  *  *  *  To  be  members  of  the 
same  family  with  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
and  to  be  gathered  home  with  them  in  the  end, 
would  be  the  height  of  my  desires.  *  *  * 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  wise  in  us  to  cherish 
a  willingness  to  fill  up  all  our  measure  of  suffer- 


ing, mentally  or  otherwise,  for  our  own  and  the 
body's  sake.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  abound, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  church,  and  if  we 
can  but  possess  our  souls  in  patience,  it  may  be  as 
much  as  we  can  ask — not  doubting,  if  this  is  done, 
we  shall  witness  preservation. 

"  I  have  been  reading  dear  Samuel  Fothergill's 
memoirs,  and  although  I  have  read  portions  of 
them  before,  I  did  not  know  they  were  such  a 
treasure,  so  rich  and  instructive.  Reading,  lat- 
terly, has  not  been  so  much  relished  as  feeling ; 
I  have  known  a  state  that  could  not  live  upon  the 
labors  of  others — must  labor  for  myself  or  starve 
— but  reading  this  work  has  been  reviving  .;  he 
seems  truly  to  have  grown  up  to  the  stature  of  a 
perfect  man  in  Christ;  but  Oh  !  what  a  view  it 
gives  me  of  myself !  Dear  man,  he  had  been  for- 
given much  and  therefore  he  loved  much." 

"  I  thought  we  had  a  good  meeting  on  Fourth- 
day,  and  that  your  exercises  were  much  in  unison, 
and  from  what  was  expressed  in  the  second  meet- 
ing, some  good  was  done.  This  looking  out  to 
see  what  others  'shall  do,' to  the  neglect  of  the 
'  individual  and  inward  work,'  is  causing  much 
suffering  to  the  body  and  delay  in  our  progress. 
I  may  include  myself  in  a  share  of  the  admoni- 
tion. I  am  truly  glad  to  observe,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  trials,  there  are  still  those  who 
keep  their  habitation,  and  toil  on  in  their  portion 
of  allotted  duty  without  seeming  to  become  dis- 
couraged." 

"  I  often  think  of  you,  and  acknowledge  I  feel 

somewhat  selfish  in  the  thought  of  parting  with 

you;  but  then  I  remember  it  must  be  for  a  very 

short  time,  and  I  trust  if  we  endeavor  to  live  well 

wherever  we  do  live,  all  will  be  well  in  the  end. 
***** 

I  am  very  sure  we,  as  a  people,  need  the  caution 
held  forth  by  Sarah  Grubb  :  '  She  saw  the  change 
in  some  from  that  deep  indwelling  with  the  seed, 
Christ,  by  which  only  any  can  be  living  branches 
of  the  true  Vine,'  &c.  *  *  *  I  trust  thou  wilt 
never  be  ashamed  to  be  as  Mary  sitting  quietly  at 
the  feet  of  the  d  ear  Master.  It  becomes  the  re- 
verence due  to  His  name  and  power,  that  when 
it  is  felt,  especially,  we  should  be  willing  to  keep 
silence  before  Him,  and  thus  let  the  people  renew 
their  strength,  and  thus,  too,  many  are  silent 
preachers  of  the  gospel :  by  their  example  kind 
ling  the  spark  of  devotion  in  the  minds  of  be- 
holders." 


Our  New  Indian  Policy. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  last 
year,  to  treat  with  the  Indian  Tribes,  has  been 
presented  to  Congress.  It  is  a  very  long,  very 
important,  and  very  interesting  document,  but  one 
which  every  right-minded  American  will  blush  to 
read ;  for  it  recounts  a  series  of  cruel  wrongs  and 
outrages,  perpetrated  by  government  agents  and 
by  white  pioneers  upon  a  race  of  people  who  have 
never,  as  our  history  attests,  waged  war  upon  the 
whites,  except  for  causes  which  have  always  been 
held  to  justify  war  between  civilized  communities. 
If  war  is  ever  justifiable,  it  is  so  when  waged  in 
defence  of  country  against  foreign  encroachments, 
to  repel  invasion  of  recognized  rights,  to  protect 
homes  and  firesides  from  threatened  destruction  ; 
and  it  appears,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Com- 
missioners, that  the  Indians  have  always  had  this 
justification.  In  every  instance,  hostilities  on  the 
frontier  have  commenced  in  outrages  on  the  tribes. 
Their  lands  have  been  overrun  by  white  settlers, 
their  game  driven  off,  their  fields  devastated,  their 
villages  burned,  and  their  people  massacred  in 
cold  blood. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  charge  the  Indians 
with  cruelty.    They  are  cruel,  when  their  blood 


is  up ;  but  when  we  see  the  means  taken  to  pH 
voke  them  into  hostilities,  we  wonder  onlytH 
their  barbaric  instincts  of  revenge  have  led  thl 
into  no  greater  excesses.  According  to  the  C( 
missioner's  report,  the  usual  method  of  bringing 
an  Indian  war,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  pos 
sion  of  lands,  is  for  the  white  settlers  to  comme 
a  series  of  outrages  on  the  tribes,  robbing  the 
stock,  hunting  on  their  grounds,  not  stopp 
short  even  of  murder  (an  Indian  life  being 
sidered  of  no  value  at  all),  until  they  were  rou 
to  retaliate.  Of  course,  the  white  outrages  w 
carefully  concealed  from  the  public ;  but  as 
as  the  Indians  commenced  operations,  a  w 
army  of  newspaper  correspondents  is  busily 
gaged  in  working  up  the  country  to  the  pr 
degree  of  horror  and  indignation  against 
savages.  The  telegraph  is  employed  to  spread 
news  of  every  actual  outrage ;  and,  in  additioiH 
this,  the  Indians  are  held  resptAible  for  m;fl 
deeds  which  they  have  never  cmnmitted.  r.M 
moral  code  of  the  frontiersman  recognizes  criifS 
against  Indians  as  positive  virtues. 

This  is  the  way  that  all  Indiai^wars  origirjij 
■in  the  cupidity,  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  ;8 
white  settlers  and  the  government  agents.  E 
have  notspaceto  follow  the  Commissioners  throijb 
their  able  report;  but  this  is  the  tenor  of  tt 
whole.  Unflattering  to  our  pride  as  the  rec;d 
is,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  its  corrB 
ness,  and  the  justice  of  the  conclusions  therefln 
deduced  by  the  Commissioners.  These  gentlei  n 
spent  months  on  the  Great  Plains,  conferring  vp 
many  tribes  or  their  representative  chiefs,  :| 
patiently  investigating  the  causes  of  our  Incn 
troubles.  Both  sides  were  allowed  to  speak  |>r 
themselves,  and  to  make  their  own  defense,  jit 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  soldier  like  Genii 
Sherman  went  out  with  any  strong  prejudice 
favor  of  the  Indians,  or  that  his  practical,  caBr 
lating  mind  was  likely  to  receive  one-sided  !• 
pressions;  his  testimony  is,  therefore,  conclude 
as  to  the  criminality  of  the  whites  in  bringing 
wars  with  the  Indian  tribes.  In  answer  top 
question,  whether  the  government  treatmen  of 
the  Indians  has  been  just  or  otherwise,  he  rep  id 
that  it  has  been  "  uniformly  unjust,"  and  thatue 
whites  have  to  thank  themselves  for  all  the  spr- 
ings they  have  undergone  in  consequence  of  In  |in 
wars. 

The  Commissioners  justly  conclude  that,  wile 
this  state  of  things  is  permitted  to  last,  there |»n 
be  no  peace  on  our  borders.  Just  as  long  as  ic 
whites  are  permitted,  on  any  or  no  pretexi  to 
make  war  on  the  Indians,  drive  away  their  st  k, 
burn  their  villages,  and  take  forcible  possesskjof 
their  land,  the  Indians  will  make  bloody  repri  Is. 
The  Report  makes  no  attempt  to  smooth  oveijlie 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Kearney,  and  other  places,  nor  to  palliate  [he 
frightful  barbarities  of  the  Cheyenne  masslfe. 
It  considers  the  whole  question  in  a  calm,  ;■• 
cial  spirit;  and,  after  weighing  the  statemen  of 
both  sides  with  strict  impartiality,  considers  '  iBt 
measures  are  necessary  to  bring  about  a  just Jad 
permanent  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  The  (  0- 
missioners  do  not  for  an  instant  entertain  thffX- 
termination  theory  so  vehemently  urged  by  D|uy 
land-hungry  settlers  and  army  contractors.  Injp 
wars  are  proverbially  expensive  and  barren  of 
result3.  Our  last  campaign  on  the  Plains  resij 
in  the  killing  of  about  twenty  Indians,  at  an 
age  cost  of  more  than  one  million  of  dollar  :or 
each  ;  and  still  the  wretches  decline  to  be  paciid. 

The  whites  having  "uniformly  treated  i'.ux 
unjustly,"  never  honestly  fulfilling  the  treaes 
made  with  them,  it  is  now  proposed  to  tn  he 
effect  of  justice  on  them.    The  Commissi  srs 
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30SC  that  reservations  shall  be  made,  on  which 
be  gathered  all  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky 
untainsj  that  a  territorial  or  military  govern- 
it  be  established,  in  each  district  of  these 
rvations;  that  agriculture  and  manufactures 
ntroduced  and  encouraged  among  the  tribes  ; 
i  schools  be  established  in  which  the  young 
be  taught  the  English  language.    In  short, 
Commissioners  propose  to  civilize  them,  and 
nake  them  our  friends  by  kind  and  just  treat- 
it.    In  very  severe  language,  the  Commis- 
ers  denounce  the  agents  who  have  heretofore 
n  sent  among  the  tribes,  and  recommend  that 
greatest  care  be  exercised  in  future  in  the 
ction  of  men  for  this  important  post. 
The  country  has  reason  to  feel  high  gratification 
the  results  of  the  Commissioners'  labors, 
ey  have  placed  us  in  possession  of  a  full  know- 
ge  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  Indian  wars, 
of  the  way  to  avert  them.    They  have  shown 
t  every  war  has  been  brought  on  by  the  ras- 
ty  of  the  white  settlers,  who  have  violated 
ry  treaty  ever  made  with  the  tribes.    In  addi- 
to  this,  great  practical  results  have  been 
ieved.    Satisfactory  treaties  have  been  con- 
ded  with  four  of  the  principal  tribes — the 
awas,  Comanches,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes 
md  arrangements  have  been  made  for  perfect- 
treaties  with  other  tribes  next  spring.  Hos- 
ties  have  been  checked,  and  the  long  lines  of 
vel  across  the  Plains  rendered  secure.    Let  us 
pe  these  results  may  be  permanent,  and  that 
have  seen  the  last  of  our  iniquitous  Iodian 
rs. — Independen  t. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following,  having  been  written  without 
erence  to  the  Freedmen's  Association,  posses- 

a  fresh  interest,  as  showing  how  the  work  of 
ucation  is  still  opening.    Concord  is  145  miles 

S.  W.  of  Raleigh,  in  Cabarras  county,  on  the 
irth  Carolina  Railroad,  thirty  miles  south  of 
ilisbury.  The  writer  is  a  true  Union  southern 
an,  well  known  here.     .  Y.  W. 

Germantown,  Fifth  mo.  13,  1868. 

Concord,  N.  0.,  May  9th,  1868. 
Dear  Fi  iend, — Your  few  lines  were  forwarded 
me  some  days  ago,  by  aunt  Abby  Kimber;  and 
regret  that  I  did  not  meet  with  you  in  Phila- 
ilphia.  We  can  always  communicate  so  much 
ore  freely  and  fully  by  word  of  mouth  than  by 
ttcr  that,  while  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  write, 
ill  I  feel  I  must  necessarily  omit  much  of  real 
jportance. 

I  am  glad  you  feel  a  concern  in  the  educational 
iterest  of  our  freed  people.  This  is  a  matter  of 
anieuse  moment  to  us — the  more  so  now  that 
ley  have  been  clothed  by  the  national  will  with 
le  right  of  suffrage,  and  a  participation  in  our 
ee  government.  I  fear  me  that  the  mass  of  the 
orthern  people  do  not  realize  how  much  it  con- 
Jrns  them  and  us  to  instruct  and  elevate  the 
linds  of  the  freedmen  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  for 
luch  in  this  matter  depends,  as  in  every  thing 
Ise,  in  giving  them  a  right  start.  The  South,  I 
eed  hardly  tell  you,  cannot  do  much,  and  there 
%  unfortunately,  with  too  many  of  us,  an  indis- 
osition  to  do  what  we  can. 

I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  freedmen 
ince  the  surrender,  and  I  must  testify  to  their 
eneral  commendable  conduct.  I  witnessed,  for 
he  first  time,  recently  their  deportment  in  the 
xercise  of  the  elective  franchise;  and,  on  all 
lands,  the  evidence  comes  up  that  they  carried 
hemselves  with  patience,  propriety,  firmness,  in- 
elligence,  and  good  order,  under  many  tempta- 
ions  and  trying  circumstances.  True,  they  gen- 
ially voted  all  one  way,  but  this  only  evinoed 


their  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  main  issue  in 
the  election,  which  involved  their  own  right  to 
the  suffrage.  What  I  would  have  you  particularly 
mark  now  is,  that  they  cast  their  votes  without 
uproar  or  disorder.  Hundreds  of  thetn  came  into 
this  quiet  village  early  in  the  morning,  and, 
having  voted,  they  did  not  loiter  about  town,  but 
returned  immediately  to  their  labor.  This  is 
proof  of  some  capacity  for  -self-government.  In 
general,  I  may  say,  they  are  law-abiding  and  indus- 
trious— quite  as  much  so  as  our  white  population. 
They  have  been  severely  tried  for  the  last  three 
years  in  the  way  of  providing  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Each  of  those  years,  as  perhaps 
you  may  know,  has  been  a  year  of  scarcity — almost 
a  total  failure  of  all  our  crops.  In  consequence 
there  has  been  much  actual  suffering  among  the 
blacks,  and,  indeed,  is  yet  and  will  be  till  the  in- 
coming crop  is  gathered,  which  promises  so  far  to 
be  a  good  one. 

I  have  interested  myself  much  in  schools  all 
my  life,  though  I  have  never  been  a  teacher,  and 
I  proceed  now  to  give  you  some  facts  which  may 
be  entertaining  to  you.  As  I  am  not  able  to  get 
about  much,  I  will  have  to  confine  my  remaiks 
almost  entirely  to  my  own  county,  which  may,  I 
guess,  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  what  is  done  in 
other  counties.  We  have  six  colored  schools  in 
operation  here — two  in  the  village  and  four  in  the 
country.  These  schools  have  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  400  scholars  in  the  winter  months. 
As  the  working  season  advances,  of  course  the 
numbers  greatly  diminish,  as  many  of  the  scholars, 
who  vary  in  age  from  six  to  fifty  years,  must  go 
to  the  field.  These  schools  are  under  the  charge 
of  several  of  the  religious  denominations  at  the 
North,  and  so  far  have  been  entirely  free,  though 
I  learn  that  in  one  or  two  of  them  the  purpose  is 
next  winter  to  require  a  small  sum  to  be  paid  : 
not  a  bad  idea,  if  the  parents  or  pupils  can  at  all 
afford  it,  as  it  will  enhance  the  value  they  set 
upon  knowledge,  and  thus,  too,  we  may  hope 
gradually  to  render  the  schools  self-supporting. 
The  teachers  in  all  instances,  except  two,  are 
colored.  The  progress  of  the  scholars  has  been 
remarkable.  I  have  not  been  in  the  schools  for 
more  than  a  year,  till  I  received  your  lines,  when, 
as  a  part  of  my  preparation  to  answer  them,  I 
lately  visited  the  two  schools  in  town.  One  of 
them  under  the  Methodists  and  the  other  the 
Presbyterians.  I  found  many  of  the  scholars  far 
advanced  in  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Gram- 
mar— with  a  good  understanding  of  what  they 
had  gone  over.  The  most  notable  improvement 
is  in  the  cleanliness,  manners,  language  and  morals 
of  the  pupils.  I  remember  visiting  these  same 
schools  in  1866,  shortly  after  they  started  ;  and 
the  nakedness,  raggedness,  filthiness,  uproarious- 
ness  would  have  been  ludicrous,  if  they  had  not 
been  disgusting.  The  teachers  told  me,  also, 
that  frequently  at  that  time,  such  was  the  thiev- 
ing of  the  little  black  villains  that  neither  books 
nor  anything  else  belonging  to  the  school-room 
could  escape  their  roguery.  All  this  is  changed. 
You  find  them  now  cleanly,  well-dressed,  orderly, 
decent  in  behavior  and  language,  and  the  teachers 
assure  me  that  every  thing  is  as  safe  in  the  school- 
room, though  unwatched  day  or  night,  as  among 
white  children.  When  we  consider  that  a  great 
deal  of  vicious  training  had  to  be  undone,  and  the 
whole  moral  nature  to  be  remoulded,  this  docility 
and  aptitude  are  very  remarkable.  Though  six 
schools  in  this  county  seem  to  be  a  good  supply, 
yet  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  wide  apart  tbey 
are  and  how  much  ground  is  uncovered,  I  see 
small  children  coming  regularly  every  day  to 
school  in  the  village,  walking  five  or  six  miles 
There  is  one  portion  of  the  county,  formerly  the 


largest  slave-holding,"  where  schools  are  most 
needed,  yet  they  have  none  at  all.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  from  the  village.  The  white  population 
there  chiefly  consists  of  men  who  were  large 
planters,  and  who,  like  this  class  generally,  be- 
came very  averse,  on  emancipation,  to  any  thing 
being  done  for  the  freedmen.  They  formed  a 
combination,  therefore,  neither  to  give  nor  to  sell 
a  foot  of  land  for  a  school-house  or  a  church  ;  and 
they  have  persisted  in  that  purpose  until  recently, 
when  one  of  thom  has  consented  to  sell  an  acre. 
The  land  is,  therefore,  bought,  but  they  lack  the 
means  to  erect  a  building  which  will  answer  for  a 
school.  It  will  take  about  $500.  If  they  had  a 
house,  a  school  of  100  scholars  could  be  opened 
there  at  once,  and  in  winter  it  would  be  double 
that  number.  I  know  these  facts  myself,  and  I 
beg  you,  in  case  you  meet  with  any  philanthropic 
societies  or  individuals  who  have  a  heart  for  this 
work,  to  bring  this  particular  locality  to  their  at- 
tention. I  am  sure  material  aid  towards  educa- 
tion could  no  where  be  more  worthily  bestowed. 
As  to  teachers,  I  am  informed  that  they  can  be 
had,  either  from  the  North  or  here,  white  or 
colored,  much  more  readily  than  the  means  to  pay 
them. 

I  have  given  you  such  facts  as  concern  chiefly 
my  own  county,  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 
I  learn  there  is  a  large  and  flourishing  school  in 
Salisbury.  The  Presbyterian*  of  the  North  have 
established  at  college  a  Charlotte,  twenty  miles 
from  here,  to  educate  colored  ministers  and  teach- 
ers. This  is  a  good  move,  as  it  will  elevate  the 
standard  and  character  of  the  teacher,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  schools  generally  also.  But  it  will 
of  course  take  some  time  to  furnish  and  send  forth 
competent  teachers.  I  might,  perhaps,  give  you 
some  statistics  for  the  State  at  large,  showing  the 
progress  of  the  work  over  a  wider  field  than  I  have 
circumscribed  myself  to  in  this  letter.  You  have, 
however,  probably  seen  these  in  some  northern 
publication.  Yet  I  may  mention  that  more  than 
half  the  counties  iu  North  Carolina,  of  which  we 
have  89,  are  more  or  less  supplied  with  colored 
schools.  Many  of  the  counties  do  not  need  any, 
especially  towards  the  we.-t  in  the  mountain  region, 
where  there  are  few  or  no  blacks.  Last  year  there 
attended  school  on  an  average  the  year  round, 
about  25,000  scholars.  This  year  the  general 
average  promises  to  be  much  larger.  For  the 
month  of  March  the  attendance  was  15,503,  and 
that  in  good  planting  time  for  us. 

I  feel  that  I  have  left  out  much  that  I  should 
say,  yet  I  have  said,  perhaps,  as  much  as  you  care 
to  read.  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  happy  to  give 
you  any  information  in  my  possession  on  this  in- 
teresting topic  ;  and  if  I  have  it  not  in  possession 
I  can  procure  it  from  others. 

I  am,  dear  friend, 

Very  faithfully,  &c, 

Victor  C.  Barringer. 


The  science  of  reporting,  which  has  now  attain- 
ed to  such  perfection,  had  a  much  more  ancient 
origin  than  is  generally  supposed.  For  what  does 
the  venerable  Plutarch  say  ?  "  Cicero  dispersed 
about  the  Senate  House  several  expert  writers, 
whom  he  had  taught  to  make  certain  figures,  and 
who  did,  in  little  and  short  strokes,  equivalent 
to  words,  pen  down  all  he  said." 

From  not  drinking  deep  enough  of  the  well- 
spring  of  life,  we  may  be  changed  only  from  the 
publican  to  the  professing  pharisee.  Christ  alo-ie 
thoroughly  transforms ;  and  this  through  submis- 
sion and  obedience  of  the  whole  heart  to  Him. 
To  these  He  becometh  "  a  well  of  water  springing 
up  unto  everlasting  life." 
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The  Sun  dew  a  Fly  trap. — I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  botanists  to  a  very  humble  little  plant, 
the  Drosera  rotundifolia,  or  common  sun-dew, 
which  not  odIv  catches  flies,  but  eats  them.  I 
was  looking  early  in  the  spring  iu  a  swamp  for 
chrysalids,  when  I  noticed  the  tiny  leaves  ot  the 
sun-dew,  which  has  beautiful  blood-red  glandular 
hairs,  each  tipped  with  a  glistening  dew-drop. 
The  leaves  were  covered  with  the  wings  and  legs 
of  gnats.  One  or  two  had  the  hairs  gathered  into 
a  knot  at  their  centres,  and  on  one  a  live  gnat 
was  struggling  hopelessly  to  escape.  I  secured 
two  plants  and  kept  them  for  several  weeks  by 
laying  tjie  bit  of  moss  on  which  they  grew  in  a 
plate  supplied  every  day  with  water.  During 
this  time  I  fed  them  with  midges,  ants,  and  beef- 
steak. The  tiDy  drop  of  dew  is  glutinous,  and 
aoy  small  insect  touching  it  is  lost.  Every  ef- 
fort to  escape  but  hurries  its  doom,  and  in  a 
moment  wings  and  legs  are  held  fast  to  the  tiny 
bristles. 

Now  begins  the  curious  part  of  the  affair.  All 
the  hairs  begin  to  move  towards  the  insect,  but 
so  slowly  that  their  motion  is  almost  imperceptible. 
In  a  few  hours  the  hairs  touch  and  cover  it  with 
their  adhesive  points.  I  placed  a  piece  of  raw 
beefsteak  on  the  centre  of  a  leaf.  In  twelve  hours 
nearly  every  hair  touched  it.  They  gathered 
over  it  in  knots  and  remained  so  for  a  day  and  a 
half,  when  they  slowly  returned  to  their  natural 
position,  leaving  the  beef  a  white  sodden  atom 
resting  on  the  points  of  the  hairs.  I  tried  it 
with  a  bit  of  paper,  but  it  refused  to  move  for 
that;  then  a  tiny  fly  was  touched  to  one  of  the 
treacherous  dew  drops,  smotherod,  and  iD  a  few 
hours  all  the  ferocious  little  scarlet  hairs  had  their 
beaded  points  upon  his  body.  When  the  blossom 
bud  appeared,  the  glands  no  longer  secreted  the 
dew,  and  the  leaves  lost  their  brilliant  color. — 
Natural  History  Miscellany. 

Religious  Instruction. — It  is  by  the  deeply  felt 
power  of  religion  in  the  tutor's  own  soul,  as  the 
one  ouly  principle  of  human  conduct  ever  needed, 
and  ever  to  be  operating;  it  is  by  his  possessing  a 
living  experience  of  the  strength  of  corruption, 
and  a  quick  apprehension  of  its  early  assaults  upon 
the  mind  of  youth,  that  an  earnest,  hopeful  appeal 
can  be  made  to  that  in  the  child  or  the  young 
person  which  responds,  after  the  nature  of  a  holy 
instinct,  to  every  touch  of  truth  ;  and  without 
which  response,  all  religious  instruction  might  as 
well  be  addressed  to  the  benches  and  walls  of  the 
school-room  as  to  its  inhabitants. 

To  possess  a  clear,  constant,  hopeful  faith  in 
the  presence  and  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  souls  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught, 
is  the  grand  desideratum  in  all  religious  educa- 
tion.— Mary  Ann  Kelty. 

Bees  and  Fruit  Blossoms. — A  silly  prejudice 
against  bees  is  entertained  by  some  fruitgrowers, 
based  on  the  notion  that  the  crops  of  fruit  are  in- 
juriously affected,  both  in  quality  and  quantity, 
by  the  visits  of  bees  during  the  blossoming  period. 
A  more  unfounded  notion,  or  one  deriving  less 
support  from  observation  and  science,  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  Yet  it  regulary  looms  up  once  or 
twice  in  a  century,  and  creates  as  much  alarm 
and  consternation  among  the  wiseacres,  as  the 
appearance  of  a  comet  used  to  do  in  by  gone  days. 

.Repeated  instances  of  the  resuscitation  of  this 
prejudicearepresented  in  the  history  of  bee-culture 
i  a  Uermany,  especially  in  the  period  between  1530 
and  1800.  On  some  of  these  occasions  it  was  so 
prevalent  and  so  rabid  in  its  demonstrations,  as  to 
constrain  the  almost  total  abandonment  of  bee- 
culture  in  districts  where  fruit-raising  bore  sway. 


To  the  aid  of  this  came  the  substitution  of  cider 
and  beer  for  the  ancient  mead  or  metheglin,  as 
the  popular  beverage ;  and  amid  such  opposition 
and  discouragement,  bee-culture  rapidly  suok  to 
be  a  very  subordinate  interest,  except  in  some  favo- 
rable localities. 

In  1774,  Count  Anthony  of  Torrings-Seefield  in 
Bavaria,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at 
Munich,  striving  to  re  introduce  bee-culture  on 
his  patrimonial  estate,  found  in  this  generally  pre- 
valent prejudice  the  chief  obstacle  to  success.  To 
overcome  it,  he  labored  assiduously  to  show  that 
bees,  far  from  being  injurious,  were  beneficial  in 
the  fructification  of  blossoms — causing  the  fruit 
to  set,  by  conveying  the  fertilizing  pollen  from 
tree  to  tree  and  from  flower  to  flower.  He  proved, 
moreover,  by  official  family  records,  that  a  cen- 
tury earlier,  when  bees  were  kept  by  every 
tenant  on  the  estate,  fruit  was  abundant;  whereas 
then,  when  only  seven  kept  bees,  and  none  of  these 
had  more  than  three  colonies,  fruit  was  scarcer  than 
ever  among  his  tenantry. 

At  the  Apiarian  General  Convention,  held  at 
Stuttgard,  in  Wirtemburg,  in  September,  1858, 
the  subject  of  honey-yielding  crops  being  under 
discussion,  the  celebrated  pomologist,  Professor 
Lucas,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Hohenheim  In- 
stitute, alluding  to  the  prejudice,  went  on  to  say, 
— "Of  more  importance,  however,  is  an  improved 
management  of  our  fruit-trees.  Here  the  interests 
of  the  horticulturist  and  the  bee-keeper  combine 
and  run  parallel.  A  judicious  pruning  of  our 
fruit-trees  will  cause  them  to  blossom  more  freely 
and  yield  honey  more  plentifully.  I  would  urge 
attention  to  this  on  those  particularly  who  are 
both  fruit-growers  and  bee-keepers.  A  careful  and 
observant  bee-keeper  at  Potsdam  writes  to  me  that 
his  trees  yield  decidedly  larger  crops  since  he  has 
established  an  apiary  in  his  orchard,  and  the  an- 
nual product  is  now  more  certain  and  regular  than 
before,  though  his  trees  had  always  received  due 
attention." 

Some  years  ago  a  wealthy  lady  in  Germany  es- 
tablished a  green-house  at  considerable  cost,  and 
stocked  it  with  great  variety  of  choice  native 
and  exotic  fruit-trees — expecting  in  due  time  to 
have  remunerating  crops.  Time  passed,  and  an- 
nually there  was  a  superabundance  of  blossoms, 
with  very  little  fruit.  Various  plans  were  devised 
and  adopted  to  bring  the  trees  into  bearing,  but 
without  success,  till  it  was  suggested  that  the 
blossoms  needed  fertilization  and  that  by  means  of 
bees  the  needed  work  could  be  effected.  A  hive  of 
busy  honey-gatherers  was  introduced  next  season  ; 
the  remedy  was  effectual — there  was  no  longer 
any  difficulty  in  producing  crops  there.  The  bees 
distributed  the  pollen,  and  the  setting  of  the  fruit 
followed  naturally. — Am.  Bee  Journal 

Little  Things  in  Religious  Life. — Little  words, 
not  eloquent  speeches  nor  sermons ;  little  deeds, 
not  miracles  nor  battles,  nor  one  great  act  or 
mighty  martyrdom,  make  up  the  true  christian  life. 
The  little,  constant  sunbeam,  not  the  lightning; 
the  waters  of  Shiloh,  "that  go  softly"  on  their 
meek  mission  of  refreshment,  not  "the  waters  of 
the  river,  great  and  mighty,"  rushing  down  in 
torrent  noise  and  force,  are  the  true  symbols  of  a 
holy  life. 

The  avoidance  of  little  evils,  little  sins,  little 
inconsistencies,  little  weaknesses,  little  follies, 
little  indiscretions  and  imprudences,  little  foibles, 
little  indulgences  of  self  and  of  the  flesh,  little 
acts  of  indolence  or  indecision,  or  slovenliness  or 
cowardice,  little  equivocations  or  aberrations  from 
high  integrity,  little  bits  of  worldliness  and  gay- 
ety,  little  indifferences  to  the  feelings  or  wishes 
of  others,  little  outbreaks  of  temper  and  crossness, 


or  selfishness,  or  vanity;  the  avoidance  'of  Wb) 
little  things  as  these  go  far  to  make  up  at  m 
the  negative  beauty  of  a  holy  life. 

And  then  attention  to  the  little  duties  oilfce 
day  and  hour,  in  public  transactions,  or  prH 
dealings,  or  family  arrangements;  to  the  m 
words  and  tones  ;  little  benevolences,  or  foriH 
ances,  or  tendernesses;  little  self-denials,  sell* 
straints,  and  self-thoughtfulness ;  little  plaiftfr 
quiet  kindness  aud  thoughtful  consideration]!! 
others;  punctuality,  and  method,  and  true  aidh 
the  ordering  of  each  day — these  are  the  aflf 
developments  of  holy  life,  the  rich  and  diine 
mosaics  of  which  it  is  composed. 

What  makes  yon  green  hill  so  beautiful  'I  ■ 
the  outstanding  peak,  or  stately  elm,  but  the  bill 
sward  which  clothes  its  slopes,  composed  offc 
numerable  blades  of  grass.  It  is  of  small  th  gg 
that  a  great  life  is  made  up;  and  he  who  willic. 
knowledge  no  life  as  great,  save  that  whicMJ 
built  up  of  great  things,  will  find  little  in  £■ 
characters  to  admire  or  copy. 


Seletfl 

HYMN. 

Since  the  earth  in  beauty  rose, 

At  Thy  living  word  of  might, 
Thou  hast  been  the  Fount  whence  flows, 

Every  streamlet  of  delight. 

Hope,  a  bright  refulgent  tide, 

Faith,  a  calm  and  shoreless  river; 

Love,  whose  waters  shall  abide, 
Fathomless  and  pure  forever. 

When  we  fold  our  weary  wing, 

In  one  Sabbath  of  repose  ; 
We  shall  taste  of  Thee,  the  Spring, 

Whence  each  holy  blessing  flows. 

Worn  with  toil  we  scatter  here 

Seeds  of  sorrow  and  distress  ; 
Then  we  reap  in  golden  ear, 

Fruits  of  Jesus'  righteousness. 

Great  Jehovah  !  Three  in  One, 
Give  us  gifts,  Thyself  the  best; 

Make  us  holy  in  the  Son, 

Bless  us,  and  we  shall  be  blest. 


Selected  for  "The  Frier 

The  Fundamental  Principle  of  the  Gospel. 

"  This  then  is  the  message  which  we  have  hear 
him,  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and  in; 
is  no  darkness  at  all."  1  John  i.  5. 

This  was  the  message  which  Christ  gave 
apostles,  to  make  way  into  men's  hearts  by : 
is  the  first  thing  that  is  proper  for  the  mini 
receive,  which  lies  in  the  darkness ;  namely,  ' 
there  is  no  darkness  in  God,  nothing  but  li| 
Darkness  is  excluded  from  him,  and  the  mind  i 
lies  in  darkness  cannot  have  union  or  fellowf 
with  him.    Therefore  he  that  will  be  one  \» 
God,  and  partake  of  his  life,  must  come  out  of  t 
darkness,  which  hath  no  place  with  God,  into 
light  where  God  is,  and  in  which  he  dwells.  ' 
work  of  the  Son  is  to  reveal  the  Father,  ami 
draw  to  the  Father.    He  reveals  him  as  light] 
the  spring  of  light,  as  the  fountain  of  light, 
he  draws  to  him  as  light.    When  he  gave  to 
apostles  the  standing  message,  whereby  theyv 
to  make  him  known  to  the  world,  and  wherj 
men  were  to  come  into  fellowship  and  acqua; 
ance  with  him ;  this  is  it,  that  God  is  light,  i 
in  him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.    Christ  Jei 
the  Son  of  God,  he  is  the  image  of  his  substai 
the  exact  image  of  this  light,  the  light  of 
world,  who  is  to  light  the  world  into  this  substai 
So  that  as  God  the  Father  is  to  be  known  as  lig 
so  Christ  the  Son  also  is  to  be  known  as  lig 
He  is  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  of  ligh 
the  only  image  wherein  the  eternal  substano< 
revealed  and  made  known.   And  he  that  recei 
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image,  receives  the- substance;  and  he  that 
iives  not  this  image,  receives  not  the  substance, 
j  there  is  a  breath  or  spirit  from  this  substance, 
this  image,  which  draws  to  the  image;  thus 
Father  draws  to  the  Son  ;  and  the  image  again 
W8  to  the  substance;  thus  the  Son  draws  to  the 
her.  And  so  hearkening  to  this  breath,  the 
d  and  soul  is  led  out  of  the  darkness,  into  the 
ge  of  light  (which  is  the  Son,)  and  by  the 
ge  into  the  substance;  and  here  is  the  fellow- 
»  which  the  gospel  invites  to.  Joining  to  this 
tb,  being  transformed  by  this  breath,  living 
his  breath,  walking  in  this  holy  inspiration, 
e  is  an  unity  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
i  themselves  dwell  in  this  breath,  from  whom 

breath  comes,  in  whom  this  breath  is,  and  in 
tn  all  are,  who  are  one  with  this  breath.  This 
ith  purgeth  out  the  dark  breath,  the  dark  air, 
dark  power,  the  mystery  of  death  and  dark- 
(;  and  fills  with  the  breath  of  light,  with  the 
ith  of  life,  with  the  living  power,  with  the  holy 
s  mystery.  Now,  as  the  Father  is  light,  and 
Son  light,  so  this  breath,  this  Spirit  which 
seeds  from  them  both,  is  light  also.  And  as 
Father,  who  is  light,  can  alone  be  revealed  by 
Son  who  is  light ;  so  the  Son,  who  is  light, 
alone  be  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  who  is  light, 
then  who  hears  this  message,  that  God  is 
t;  and  feeleth  himself  darkness,  and  in  dark- 
i,  and  is  willing  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  dark- 
i  into  fellowship  with  God,  who  is  light;  this 
jquisite  for  him  to  know ;  namely,  how  he  may 
Irawn  out,  who  it  is  that  draws,  and  which  are 
drawings;  that  he  may  not  resist  or  neglect 
u  (waiting  for  another  thing)  and  so  miss  of 
true  and  only  passage  unto  life.  Wherefore 
;rve  this  needfully.  None  can  draw  to  the 
her,  but  the  Son;  none  can  draw  to  the  Son, 
the  Father;  and  both  these  alone  draw  by  the 
rit.  The  Father,  by  his  Spirit,  draws  to  the 
i ;  the  Son,  by  the  same  Spirit,  draws  to  the 
her;  and  they  both  draw  by  the  Spirit  as  he  is 
it,  as  he  is  their  light  lighted  to  that  end.  For 
he  Father  is  light,  and  the  Son  is  light;  so  that 
rit  which  draws  tbem,  must  be  light  also.  He 
indeed,  the  breath  of  light,  eternally  lighted, 
lraw  to  the  eternal  image  of  light,  and  then  to 
eternal  substance,  which  eternally  dwells  in 
t  eternal  image. 

Question.  But  how  may  I  know  the  Spirit,  and 
operations;  that  I  may  follow  him,  and  be  led 
them,  both  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Father;  and 
ioinc  into  the  everlasting  fellowship  ? 
Answer.  The  Spirit  is  to  be  known  by  those 
;ions  and  operations  which  are  proper  to  him ; 
ich  flow  alone  from  him,  and  from  nothing 
i. 

Jues.  What  are  they? 

ina.  Convincing  of  sin  and  reproving  for  sin ; 
tch  nothing  can  truly  discover  and  reprove,  but 

light  of  the  Spirit.  Darkness  cannot  make 
lifest  darkness,  but  whatsoever  maketh  mani- 
i  is  light.    All  the  discoveries  of  darkness,  in 

hidden  world  of  the  heart,  are  from  Christ  the 

of  righteousness,  by  his  Spirit,  what  name 
?er  men  may  give  it;  who  know  not  this  sun, 

its  light,  nor  the  true  names  of  things  in  the 
it;  but  have  named  even  the  things  of  God  in 

dark,  and  according  to  the  dark  apprehensions 
1  conceptions  of  their  own  imaginary  mind, 
t  this  I  say  to  such,  who  are  so  ready  to  beat 
ir  brains  and  dispute  :  leave  contending  about 
aes ;  come  to  the  thing,  come  to  that  which 
roves  thee  in  secret,  follow  the  light  that  thus 
cks  and  draws;  be  diligent,  be  faithful,  be 
dient;  thou  shalt  find  this  lead  thee  to  that, 
ich  all  thy  knowledge  out  of  this  (even  all  that 
ich  thou  callest  spiritual  light)  will  never  be 


able  to  lead  thee  to.  And  when  thou  art  joined 
to  this  light,  it  will  show  thee  him  whom  thou 
hast  pierced  (even  so  as  never  yet  thou  sawest 
him,)  and  open  a  fresh  vein  of  blood  and  grief  in 
thee,  to  bleed  and  mourn  over  him;  and  work 
that  repentance  in  thee,  which  thou  never  wast 
acquainted  with  before;  and  teach  thee  that  faith 
to  which  yet  thou  art  a  stranger;  and  teach  thee 
that  self-denial,  which  will  reach  to  the  very  root 
of  that  nature  which  yet  lives ;  even  under  that, 
which  thou  callest  spiritual  light;  and  will  lay 
such  a  yoke  on  thy  neck,  as  the  unrighteous  one 
is  not  able  to  bear;  yea,  such  an  one  as  the  hypo- 
crite (which  is  able  to  hide  it  under  confessions  of 
sins,  and  forms  of  zeal,  knowledge,  devotion,  and 
worship)  shall  be  daily  tormented  and  wasted  with. 
And  then  thou  shalt  know  what  it  is  to  wait  upon 
God  in  the  way  of  his  judgments,  and  find  the 
powers  of  life  and  death  striving  for  thy  soul,  and 
daily  floods  and  storms  encompassing  and  attend- 
ing thee,  under  which  thou  wilt  assuredly  fall  and 
perish,  unless  the  everlasting  arm  of  God's  power 
be  stretched  out  for  thee,  and  be  continually  re- 
deeming thee.  And  then  thou  wilt  feel  and  see 
how  sin  is  pardoned,  and  how  it  is  bound;  how 
death  broke  in  upon  Adam,  and  how  daily  it 
breaks  in  upon  mankind;  and  what  that  standard 
is,  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  lifteth  up  against 
the  powers  of  darkness.  And  then  thou  wilt  come 
clearly  to  perceive,  how  that  which  thou  hast 
called  religion  formerly  (which  flowed  not  from 
this  principle)  hath  been  but  the  invention  of 
thine  own  imaginary  mind  (though  thou  father- 
edst  it  upon  the  scriptures,  as  most  men  do  most 
of  their  inventions  about  doctrine  and  worship,) 
wherein  thou  hast  been  in  a  dream  of  being 
changed,  and  yet  remainest  still  the  same  in  na- 
ture; and  hast  had  a  name  that  thou  hast  lived, 
but  art  still  dead  ;  a  name  of  being  sanctified,  but 
still  unclean;  a  name  of  being  justified,  but  still 
condemned  by  the  light  in  thine  own  conscience; 
which  is  one  with  him  who  is  thy  Judge,  and  who 
will  judge  according  to  it;  and  so,  as  that  which 
is  real  taketh  place  in  tbee,  so  that  which  hath 
been  but  imaginary  will  pass  away. 

Isaac  Penington. 


Tobacco  in  France. 

The  following  curious  and  interesting  account 
of  the  tobacco  trade  and  culture  in  France,  as 
•conducted  by  the  government,  is  given  in  a  New 
York  journal.  Succeeding  generations,  we  may 
hope,  will  be  wiser  than  the  present,  and  the  time 
will  probably  come  when  men  will  wonder  that 
such  an  offensive  and  pernicious  substance  should 
ever  have  been  of  such  financial  and  commercial 
importance  as  tobacco  is  in  our  day. 

"  Of  late  years  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  to- 
bacco in  France  has  been  conducted  under  gov- 
ernment administration.  "La  Regie  Imperiale 
des  Tabacs,"  as  the  department  is  called,  imports 
tobacco  from  abroad,  or  buys  it  in  France;  man- 
ufactures it  into  cigars  and  snuff,  and  for  chewing 
and  smoking  in  a  pipe  ;  exports  its  products  to 
England,  and  the  countries  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  sells  them  at  retail  in  Paris  and  all  the  towns 
in  France.  It  has  factories  at  Strasbourg,  Lille, 
Havre,  Dieppe,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux  and 
elsewhere,  which  are  generally  in  full  work,  and 
in  Paris  the  immense  five-storied  building  near 
the  Quai  d'Orsay  and  the  Rue  de  1'  Universite  be- 
longs to  it. 

The  great  gateway  of  the  establishment  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Jean  gives  entrance  to  tobacco  which 
has  come  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  before 
it  is  received  samples  are  taken  of  all  kinds  and 
qualities,  with  which  frequent  comparison  is  made 


in  the  course  of  manufacture.  There  is  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Maryland  tobacco  from  North 
America,  contained  in  hogsheads,  and  tobacco  from 
the  Antilles,  in  little  bales;  then  there  is  tobacco 
from  Java  and  Manilla;  from  Macedonia,  Egypt 
and  Greece;  from  Hungary,  Holland  and  Algeria ; 
and,  finally,  large  and  increasing  quantities  from 
Pas-de-Calais,  Bas-RInn,  Haut-Rhio,  Moselle,  Lot, 
Lot-et-Garonne,  Savoie,  Haute-Savoie,  and  other 
departments  of  France.  These  latter  kinds  of  to- 
bacco are  baled  and  covered  with  a  stiff  kind  of 
canvas. 

At  the  present  day  the  nineteen  departments 
in  France  which  produce  tobacco  raise  2-4,402,000 
kilogrammes,  valued  at  twenty  millions  of  francs. 
The  administration  superintends  the  choice  of 
lands,  and  gives  directions  with  regard  to  manure. 
Cultivators  are  also  obliged  to  plant  different  va- 
rieties of  tobacco,  and  trials  have  been  made  of 
the  Havana  and  Paraguayan,  and  the  kinds  known 
as  Virginia  Frederick  and  Virginia  Orinoco. 

The  plant  is  propagated  both  by  pure  seed — 
that  is  by  sowing  seed  of  one  kind  only,  and  by 
the  method  known  as  hybridation. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  administration 
the  planter  used  to  get  his  seed  where  he  pleased  ; 
but  at  present  the  administration  superintends 
the  collection  of  the  seed. 

The  increase  of  the  nicotine,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  potash  salts,  with  the  loss  of  toughness 
and  elasticity  in  the  leaf,  which  attend  the  more 
mature  growth  of  the  plant,  have  been  duly  observ- 
ed; and  by  hastening  the  getting  in  of  the  crops, 
tobacco  of  a  more  gummy  and  pliable  tissue,  with 
less  nicotine,  more  freely  combustible  and  more 
aromatic,  has  been  obtained. 

Means  have  also  been  contrived  for  controlling 
the  process  of  fermentation,  which  very  power- 
fully affects  the  flavor  and  quality  of  tobacco  ; 
and  experiments  are  carried  on  at  the  present 
time  with  a  view  to  artificially  drying  the  leaves, 
so  as  to  protect  them  from  the  intemperance  and 
sudden  changes  of  the  autumn  season. 

It  is  about  five  years  since  the  administration 
first  began  to  turn  its  attention  to  these  particu- 
lars, and  it  is  said  that  some  very  valuable  results 
have  already  been  obtained. 

Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco,  with  French 
leaf  from  the  northern  departments,  is  that  which 
is  generally  selected  for  making  snuff,  on  account 
of  the  superabundance  of  nicotine  in  its  compo- 
sition. The  remains  of  other  tobaccos  which  have 
been  subjected  to  a  triage  are  added,  and  the 
whole  mass  is  piled  in  heaps  on  the  tiled  floor  of 
a  large  room,  where  the  operation  of  moistening 
the  tobacco  with  salt  water  takes  place. 

Salt  water  is  used  for  two  reasons  :  First  to  pre- 
vent the  putrefaction  of  the  animal  matters  con- 
tained in  the  tobacco,  and  secondly  because  salt, 
being  deliquescent,  tends  to  maintain  the  requir- 
ed degree  of  humidity. 

When  the  amount  of  moisture  contained  by  the 
mass  is  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  weight  the  tobacco 
is  taken  to  the  chopping  machines  or  hachoirs, 
which  are  worked  by  powerful  engines,  and  it  is 
then  stored  in  square  heaps  of  four  metres  in  height 
for  about  four  months  and  a  half,  in  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor.  By  this  time  a  temperature  of 
seventy  degrees  will  have  been  obtained,  the  color 
of  the  whole  will  be  uniform,  and  the  ammoniacal 
and  volatile  odors  will  be  strongly  developed. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  this  stage  of  the  process, 
as  the  tobacco  if  allowed  to  become  too  hot  might 
carbonize — a  result  which  has  been  produced  more 
than  once  by  a  heavy  storm. 

When  sufficiently  fermented  the  tobacco  is  taken 
up  into  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  and  descends 
thence,  through  holes  made  for  the  purpose,  into 
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mills,  the  rollers  of  which  are  furnished  with 
blades  similar  to  those  used  in  coffee  mills. 

Reduced  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder  by  this  pre- 
liminary grinding  the  tobacco  drops  on  to  an  end- 
less band,  and  is  taken  up  to  the  third  story  of 
the  building,  whence  it  is  precipitated  on  a  sieve 
situated  on  the  second.  What  is  fine  enough  to 
pass  through  the  sieve  finds  its  way  by  means  of 
a  pipe  to  a  room  on  the  floor  beneath,  where  it  is 
received  into  sacks. 

The  powder  which  is  too  coarse  to  pass  through 
the  sieve  is  carried  off  by  a  pipe  having  an  Archi- 
medean screw,  working  within  it,  which  causes  the 
powder  to  fall  through  apertures  made  in  the  pipe 
at  proper  distances,  into  the  grinding  mills  on  the 
first  floor,  whence  it  is  returned  to  the  upper 
stories  by  the  endless  band  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above. 

To  perform  these  operations  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  steam  machinery  at  present  in  use, 
more  than  seven  hundred  men  were  employed, 
and  their  labor  was  of  an  unwholesome  and  pain- 
ful nature,  on  account  of  the  irritating  atmosphere 
of  tobacco  dust  in  which  they  were  compelled  to 
live.  A  proper  system  of  screens  has  entirely 
remedied  this  evil  in  the  case  of  the  seven  men 
who  now  suffice  to  perform  the  entire  labor  con- 
nected with  the  process. 

The  ground  tobacco  is  packed  in  cases  for  two 
months  longer,  wetted  again,  mixed  and  repacked. 
During  this  time  it  undergoes  a  second  fermenta- 
tion, and  finally  arrives  at  the  state  in  which  it  is 
sold  to  the  consumer.  The  whole  process  lasts 
about  twenty  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  snuff  is  packed  in  strong  casks  made 
at  the  manufactory,  rammed  down  very  tightly 
and  sent  to  the  central  warehouse,  whence  it  is 
distributed  to  the  retail  establishments  of  the  re- 
spective districts. 

Those  who  suppose  that  snuff-taking  has  gone 
out  or  given  place  to  smoking,  will  learn  with  some 
surprise  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of 
snuff  consumed  in  France  has  increased  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  since  1863. 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  for  chewing,  in 
long  thin  twists,  and  of  tobacco  for  chewing  and 
for  smoking,  in  much  thicker  rolls,  has  also  in- 
creased, the  former  five  per  cent,  and  the  latter 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.,  according  to  price. 
The  mode  of  their  manufacture  is  simple  enough, 
and  consists  in  taking  the  leaves  after  the  stalks 
have  been  removed,  and  spinning  them  with  a 
wheel  not  unlike  that  of  a  rope  maker. 

French  cigars,  which  are  sold  for  five  and  ten 
centimes  apiece,  have  the  inside  made  of  the 
good  leaves  of  American  and  French  tobacco,  of 
which  those  of  inferior  quality  have  been  made 
into  snuff  or  smoking  tobacco.  The  best  leaves  are 
reserved  for  the  coverings  or  wrappers,  and  very 
commonly  those  from  Havana,  Brazil  or  Guayaquil 
are  employed.  After  being  washed,  the  leaves 
are  pressed  so  as  to  extract  the  gummy  matter 
which  they  contain,  and  the  presence  of  which,  in 
bad  cigars,  is  manifested  by  a  blackening  and 
swelling  out  of  the  outer  leaf  in  burning.  They 
are  then  dried  and  given  to  the  cigar  makers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  administration 
has  succeeded  in  supplying  France  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries  with  very  fair  and  unusually  pure 
tobacco  at  moderate  prices,  and  this  it  has  in  great 
measure  accomplished  by  the  judicious  choice  of 
its  officers,  who  are  chosen  for  the  most  part  from 
the  more  distinguished  scholars  of  the  Ecolc 
Polytechnique.  The  regulations  concerning  the 
transportation  of  tobacco  to  the  stores  for  dis- 
tribution, and  the  retailing  of  it  to  the  public, 
are  very  strict,  and  arc,  in  France  at  least,  rarely 
evaded.    The  persons  in  charge  of  the  retail  stores 


are  principally  old  soldiers,  or  widows  or  children 
of  state  pensioners,  who  are  liable,  in  case  of  fraud, 
not  only  to  lose  their  employment,  but  also  any 
emolument  they  receive  from  government. 

The  administration  possesses  36,000  retail  stores 
in  France,  and  last  year  more  than  27,000,000  of 
kilogrammes  of  tobacco  were  sold,  realizing  214,- 
000,000  of  francs." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
Westminster,  4th  mo.  11th,  1161. 

My  Dear  Friend, — This  week,  as  I  looked  over 
the  contents  of  thy  letter  to  me,  I  felt  a  sensible 
sympathy  and  affection,  which  engaged  me  to  pro- 
pose addressing  to  thee  a  few  lines;  but  truly, 
now  I  consider  on  what  occasion,  and  to  whom  I 
am  writing,  I  am  almost  persuaded  that  my  labor 
might  be  spared,  being  assured  thou  art  not  desti- 
tute of  a  Comforter  and  Counsellor,  that  never 
faileth.  What  then  remaineth,  but  that  I  may, 
pursuant  to  the  example  of  the  apostle,  endeavour 
to  stir  up-  the  pure  mind,  by  putting  thee  in  re- 
membrance of  those  things  which  inevitably  bow 
the  heart  to  the  dispensations  of  Heaven,  and  in- 
spire the  mind  with  the  language  of  holy  Job, 
"The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and  as  Eli 
hath  expressed  it,  "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do 
what  seemeth  Him  good  ?" 

Sensibly,  my  friend,  hast  thou  put  the  interro- 
gation, why  should  we  murmur  ?  Surely  it  is 
our  business  to  be  resigned;  we  ought,  indeed, 
humbly  to  acquiesce,  entirely  to  concede,  aye,  and 
wait  to  say  amen,  to  every  dispensation  of  the 
Divine  Providence  towards  us,  both  in  our  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  affairs  ;  and  by  this  christian 
conduct  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of  life, 
every  dispensation  would  be  sanctified  to  us.  Why 
then  should  we  murmur  ?  Who  shall  say  unto 
God,  what  dost  thou?  Are  not  His  judgments 
unsearchable,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out? 
How  do  we  know  for  what  good  cause  Infinite 
Wisdom  might  see  meet  to  select  and  separate,  to 
take  from  the  earth  and  receive  into  Heaven,  to 
involve  in  sorrow  for  a  moment,  or  crown  with 
everlasting  joy,  whom,  when,  and  where,  and  how 
He  pleases?  This  we  know  (and  I  think  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  it,)  that  whatsoever  our 
most  gracious  Father  does,  is  indubitably  right; 
and  know,  dear  friend,  that  "all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  Let  us 
then,  I  pray  thee,  in  every  probation,  in  every 
trial  and  trouble,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  may  see' 
meet  should  attend  us  in  our  probationary  pro- 
gress through  this  vale  of  tears,  where  truly  we 
have  no  continuing  city;  let  us,  pursuant  to  the 
example  of  the  holy  Jesus,  submit  ourselves  to 
the  will  of  God,  saying  :  "  if  this  cup  may  not  pass 
from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will  be  done." 
I  might  add  much  but  rather  choose  to  conclude, 
which  I  will  do  by  earnestly  recommending  thee 
for  comfort  and  counsel,  where  I  infallibly  know 
both  are  forever  to  be  received,  even  to  Him  who 
is  called  the  Comforter,  the  everlasting  Counsellor, 
in  whom  is  all  safety  and  everlasting  consolation. 

I  am,  dear  friend,  with  the  sincerest  affection 
and  esteem,  thine,  &c.  John  Thorp. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Missouri  River. 
This  great  river  runs  for  three  thousand  miles 
through  the  great  central  prairie  area  of  the  con- 
tinent, without  being  interrupted  by  a  waterfall,  or 
traversed  by  a  mountain  chain.  It  is  a  great  river 
from  its  mouth  to  the  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  which 
are  within  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain;  and  it  is 
navigable  at  certain  seasons  by  steamers  of  the 
first-class,  within  forty  miles  of  the  falls.  In 
width  it  varies  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  third 


of  a  mile,  rarely  contracting  its  channel  wi| 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  its  banks  are  full, 
current,  which  is  rated  by  river  men  at 
four  to  five  miles  per  hour,  exceeds,  in  rapi  I 
that  of  any  other  navigable  river  within  I 
United  States.    By  means  of  its  powerful  cuil 
it  is  able  to  hold  in  suspension  the  great  ami 
of  earthy  materials  that  impart  to  its  waters  ll 
deep  yellowish  color.    From  this  circumstaB 
also,  it  derived  its  aboriginal  name,  Nesh 
which,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Haws,  signifies,  1 
muddy  river." 

Its  "  bluffs  "  testify  to  the  long  series  of 
turies  during  which  this  river  has  flowed  froai 
mountains  to  the  sea,  and  measure  the  enorri 
amount  of  solid  materials  which  it  has  ti 
ported  to  the  Mississippi  and  thence  to  the  ( 
For  the  first  thousand  miles  from  its  mouth,  t 
"  bluffs  "  are  upon  an  average,  upwards  of 
miles  apart ;  for  the  second  thousand,  upwarc1 
three  miles ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
tance  to  the  falls  upwards  of  one.  They  bo 
the  valley  excavated  by  the  river,  and  mark 
limital  range  of  its  flow.  The  tops  of  the  bl 
which  are  on  a  level  with  the  prairies,  are  f 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  1 
of  the  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  confluenc 
the  Yellow  Stone;  while  above  the  latter  p 
they  rise  three  hundred  feet  high  and  upwa 
for  miles  together.  The  lands  between  the  b 
are  level,  rising  but  a  few  feet  above  the  river, 
are  called  "Bottom  Lands."  It  is  a  striking 
with  reference  to  these  lands,  that  they  h:ive  1 
literally  made  by  the  river  to  the  depth  ol 
channel  from  bluff  to  bluff;  and  that  they 
still  undergoing  the  process  of  being  cut  a 
and  reformed  with  each  successive  flood 
though  the  river  to-day  cuts  against  one  o: 
bluffs,  while  the  opposite  one  may  be  four 
distant,  the  time  has  been  when  it  also  impin 
on  the  other — having  removed  in  its  cours< 
the  intermediate  soil  to  the  depth  of  its  chan 
As  it  cuts  away  on  one  side,  its  throws  up  m 
rials  on  its  receding  bed  in  the  form  of  a  si 
bar,  which  is  afterward  raised  by  the  slow 
cess  of  surface  deposits  by  successive  flood 
the  common  level  of  the  bottom  lands.  "V! 
every  change  of  level  in  the  river  it  shifts 
channel  more  or  less,  as  the  direction  and  f| 
of  the  pressure  upon  its  banks  change  with 
rise  and  fall  of  the  stream.  The  rapidity  i 
which  this  river,  when  in  flood,  cuts  away 
banks,  which  it  is  seen  are  sedimentary,  is  q 
remarkable.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  farme 
the  Lower  Missouri  to  lose  forty  acres  of  his 
in  the  bottom  lands  in  a  single  night, 
such  times  there  is  a  constant  splash  of  1 
falling  into  the  river,  carrying  with  it  the  tal 
cottonwood-trees,  whose  age  measured  the  in 
val  since  the  river,  cutting  its  way  in  the  0] 
site  direction,  had  cast  up  the  sand-bar  u 
which  they  afterward  took  root.  Trees  ma; 
seen  at  times  falling  in,  one  after  another,  w 
still  others  in  a  leaning  position  are  just  read 
follow.  The  mud  deposited  on  their  foliage 
brings  them  to  anchor,  after  which  they 
stripped,  in  course  of  time,  of  both  limbs 
bark ;  and  thus,  with  one  end  imbedded  in  i 
and  the  other  rising  toward  the  surface  of 
water  and  pointing  down  stream,  become 
"  snags"  which  have  made  this  river  famous 
its  steamboat  disasters.  The  river  banks 
usually  from  five  to  eight  feet  high  when 
channel  is  full,  and  always  vertical.  Any  pei 
falling  into  this  river,  in  time  of  flood,  is.pr 
certain  to  be  drowned,  unless  he  can  reach  ass 
bar,  or  the  side  opposite  the  one  against  which 
current  is  running. 
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;  several  points  aloDg  the  Missouri,-large  de-. 
ions  appear  to  have  existed  at  some  remote 
d,  forming  lake-like  expansions  in  the  river, 
h  were  subsequently  filled  with  deposits  of 
y  matter,  as  the  reservoirs  of  the  St.  Louis 
■works  now  so  frequently  are,  as  to  often  need 
cavation.    Into  this  deposit  the  river  has 
for  itself  a  deep  channel,  and  exposed  on 
r  side  high  banks  of  a  fine,  homogeneous 
rial,  without  sand  or  boulders — apparently 
such  a    sediment   as   would    have  been 
by  muddy  water — and    containing  shells 
top  to  bottom  of  species   inhabiting  still 
rs.    From  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  to  the 
Sioux  River,  and  extending  inland  on  both 
for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  such  a  lacustrine 
Bit   exists,  which  attracts  the  attention  of 
j  one  that  becomes  acquainted  with  it.  It 
rfectly  uniform  in  general  composition,  of  a 
tly  yellowish  ash  color,  except  when  rendered 
;r  by  decaying  vegetation,  very  fine,  not  sandy, 
pet  not  adhesive.  At  the  surface  it  makes  ex- 
at  soil,  and  is  just  as  fertile  if  obtained  at  a 
I  of  two  hundred  feet.  It  is  easily  excavated 
tie  spade  alone,  and  yet  it  remains  so  un- 
geable  by  the   atmosphere  and  frost,  that 
dug  in  it  require  to  be  walled  to  a  point  just 
e  the  water  line,  while  the  remainder  stands 
curely  without  a  support  that  the  spade-marks 
in  upon  it  for  many  years.    Road  embank- 
;s  upon  the  sides  of  excavations  stand  like  a 
and  the  sides  of  the  valleys  of  the  tributary 
ms  that  enter  the  Missouri  in  this  neighbor- 
are  steep  like  the  river  bluffs.  •  The  valleys 
lese  smaller  streams  which  have  gradually  so 
their  way  down  through  this  ancient  bed  to 
evel  of  the  water  in  the  river  are  narrow  and 
deep.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Iowa 
ms  that  empty  into  the  Missouri  above  Coun- 
luffs  ;  and  they  thus  present  great  obstacles  to 
construction  of  lines  of  railway  directly  east 
west  through  that  State;  for  this  reason  the 
3  northern  of  the  railroads  designed  to  con 
with  the  great  Pacific  Railroad  at  Omaha, 
liverging  to  the  southward  along  these  streams 
out  crossing  them. 

be  peculiar  outline  of  the  bluffs  along  this 
ion  of  the  Missouri  river  valley  is  one  of  its 
i  interesting  features.  As  one  views  them  in 
iistance,  and  in  their  nakedness ;  for  they  are 
1  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  towering  up  from 

level  bottom-land,  sometimes  more  than 
hundred  feet  high,  so  steep  in  some  places 
a  man  cannot  climb  them,  he  can  hardly  rid 
self  of  the  idea  that  they  are  supported  by  a 
e-work  of  rocks  as  other  bluffs  are.  Yet  not 
;k  or  pebble  of  any  kind  or  size  exists  above 
:  base,  except  a  few  calcareous  concretions 
:h  were  formed  from  the  limy  water  that  now 
olates  through  the  whole  mass.  The  form 
arrangement  of  their  numerous  rounded 
linences  sometimes  present  views  of  im- 
sive  beauty  as  they  stretch  away  in  the  dis- 
e  or  form  bold  curves  in  the  line  of  hills.  A 
miles  below  the  City  of  Council  Bluffs,  they 
snt  a  full  crescentic  front  to  the  westward, 

the  broad  Missouri  bottom  stretching  miles 
J  from  their  base  to  the  river.  Their  only 
tation  here  is  a  covering  of  wild  grasses,  and 
ie  mound-like  peaks  and  rounded  ridges  jut 
e  each  other,  or  diverge  in  various  directions 
e  they  recede  backwards  and  upwards  to  the 
er  lands,  the  setting  sun  throws  strange  and 
d  _  shadows  across  them,  producing  a  scene 
e  in  keeping  with  the  wonderful  history  of 
past  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

CTo  be  oontinued.) 


Babylon. 

«  (Continued  from  page  311.) 

As  Assyria  rose  to  eminence,  she  borrowed 
largely  from  Chaldean  art.  The  best  part  of  the 
old  civilization  seems  to  have  fallen  to  her  share. 
The  Assyrians  adopted  Babylonian  architecture 
and  writing.  By  their  cultivation  of  arithmetic 
and  astronomy,  and  the  application  of  these 
sciences  to  the  uses  of  common  life,  the  Chaldeans 
seem  to  have  left  the  most  permanent  impress  upon 
succeeding  ages.  By  them,  doubtless,  the  heavens 
were  first  mapped  out  and  the  stars  named.  To 
their  astronomical  records  we  are  greatly  indebted 
for  an  approximation  to  a  correct  chronology  of 
those  remote  ages.  The  systems  of  weights  and 
measures  throughout  the  civilized  world  are  based 
more  or  less  on  their  inventions.  Their  denomi- 
nations of  numerical  quantity  advance  by  multi- 
ples of  ten  and  six  alternately.  They  probably 
invented  the  nomenclature  which  we  use  for  the 
seven  days  of  the  week,  and  measured  time  by  the 
water-clock.  Their  calculation  of  lunar  eclipses, 
attested  by  Ptolemy,  gives  us  a  favorable  idea  of 
their  progress  in  civilization. 

Yet  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
fall  of  Assyria,  which  occurred  6*25  b.  c,  the 
power  and  splendor  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom 
were  over-shadowed  by  the  glory  of  Nineveh,  and 
the  nation,  doubtless,  was  held  in  subjection, 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  period,  by  the 
Assyrian  conquerors.  Still.  Babylon  was  power- 
ful and  often  restless,  not  to  say  rebellious.  With 
the  era  of  Nabonassar  (747  b.  c.)  it  may  have  at- 
tained independence  under  a  native  ruler;  but 
not  long  after,  one  of  his  successors,  the  Merodach 
Baladan  of  Scripture,  is  vanquished  and  expelled, 
and  Assyrian  viceroys  hold  the  sceptre  till  Esar- 
haddon  assumes  it  (680-667  B  c.)  in  person. 
Under  his  successor  it  seems  not  improbable,  as 
reported,  that  the  danger  of  Assyria  from  the 
Medes  led  to  the  appointment  of  Nabopolassar  as 
commander  of  a  part  of  the  imperial  forces  and 
viceroy  of  Babylon  ;  but,  betraying  his  trust,  he 
conspired  and  co-operated  with  the  Medes,  and, 
on  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  received  as  his 
share  of  the  victory  the  independent  sovereignty 
of  the  Babylonian  kingdom. 

The  fall  and  ruin  of  Nineveh  left  the  field  open 
to  its  more  fortunate  and  victorious  rival.  The 
supremacy  of  the  East  was  now  transferred  to 
Babylon.  The  whole  region  between  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Egypt  was  open  to  her  ambition.  During 
a  reign  of  twenty-one  years  (625-604  b.  c.)  Na- 
bopolassar was  eugaged  in  extending  and  consoli- 
dating his  kingdom.  Several  years  before  his 
death,  his  son,  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  his  armies.  The  latter,  shortly  before  his 
succession  to  the  throue,  came  into  collision  with 
Pharaoh-Neko,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  defeated 
aud  slain  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  at  Megiddo,  and 
had  set  up  in  his  place  a  new  and  tributary  king. 
The  defeat  of  Neko,  the  reconquest  of  the  lauds 
to  the  border  of  Egypt,  and  the  submission  of 
Jehoiakim  rapidly  followed,  when  the  death  of 
his  father  vacated  the  throne  for  the  youthful  but 
mighty  conqueror. 

And  now  were  undertaken  those  great  works 
which  gave  Babylon  a  splendor  that  it  had  never 
before  possessed,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  which 
occur  those  inscriptions  which  remind  us  so  em- 
phatically of  the  language  which  Scripture  repre- 
sents Nebuchadnezzar  as  having  employed  :  "  Is 
not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built,  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power, 
and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty?"  His  succes- 
sors were  altogether  inferior  to  himself,  and  uuder 
the  last  of  them,  Nabonadius,  who,  while  absent 
in  command  of  his  armies,  left  Belshazzar  in  the 


city  to  hold  it  against  Cyrus,  Babylon  was  cap- 
tured. 

Yet  it  did  not  immediately  perish.  Its  fate  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  sudden  and  com- 
plete desolation  to  which  Nineveh,  its  old  rival, 
was  doomed.  Under  the  Persian  kings  it  held 
the  rank  of  at  least  a  secondury  capital.  It  suf- 
fered, no  doubt,  through  invasion,  violence,  and 
neglect;  but  it  still  remained  a  large,  wealthy, 
important,  and  populous  city. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  the  Persian  domi- 
nation that  the  city  was  visited  by  that  curious 
and  inquisitive  traveller,  Herodotus.  He  tells  us 
of  its  immense  size  and  splendor,  even  in  his  day  ; 
of  its  walls  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  the 
deep  moat  around  them.  He  says  (Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  I.,  245)  :  "  And  here  I  may  not  omit 
to  tell  the  use  to  which  the  mound  dug  out  of  the 
great  moat  was  turned,  nor  the  manner  in  which 
the  wall  was  wrought.  As  fast  as  they  dug  the 
moat,  the  soil  which  they  got  from  the  cutting 
was  made  into  bricks,  and  when  a  sufficient 
number  were  completed,  they  baked  the  bricks  in 
kilns.  Then  they  set  to  building,  and  began  with 
bricking  the  borders  of  the  moat,  after  which 
they  proceeded  to  construct  the  wall  itself,  using 
throughout  for  their  cement  hot  bitumen,  and  in- 
terposing a  layer  of  wattled  reeds  at  every  thir- 
teenth course  of  the  bricks.  On  the  top,  along 
the  edges  of  the  wall,  they  constructed  buildings 
of  a  single  chamber,  facing  one  another,  leaving 
between  them  room  for  a  four-horse  chariot  to 
turn.  In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  are  a  hundred 
gates,  all  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and  door- 
posts. The  bitumen  used  in  the  work  was 
brought  to  Babylon  from  the  Is,  a  small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  the  point 
where  the  city  of  the  same  name  stands,  eight 
days'  journey  from  Babylon.  Lumps  of  bitumen 
are  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  river. 

"  The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
river  which  runs  through  the  midst  of  it.  This 
river  is  the  Euphrates,  a  broad,  deep,  swift  stream, 
which  rises  in  Armenia  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Erythrean  sea.  The  city  wall  is  brought  down 
on  both  sides  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  ;  thence 
from  the  corners  of  the  wall  there  is  carried  along 
each  bank  of  the  river  a  fence  of  burnt  bricks. 
The  houses  are  mostly  three  or  four  stories  high ; 
the  streets  all  run  in  straight  lines,  not  only  those 
parallel  to  the  river,  but  also  the  cross  streets 
which  lead  down  to  the  water-side.  At  the  river 
end  of  these  cross  streets  are  low  gates  in  the 
fence  that  skirts  the  stream,  which  are,  like  the 
great  gates  in  the  outer  wall,  of  brass,  and  open 
on  the  water. 

"  The  outer  wall  is  the  main  defence  of  the 
city;  there  is,  however,  a  second  inner  wall,  of 
less  thickness  than  the  first,  but  very  little  infe- 
rior to  it  in  strength.  The  centre  of  each  di- 
vision of  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  fortress.  In 
one  stood  the  palace  of  the  kings,  surrounded  by 
a  wall  of  great  strength  and  size;  in  the  other 
was  the  sacred  precinct  of  Jupiter  Belus,  a  square 
enclosure  two  furlongs  each  way,  with  gates  of 
solid  brass,  which  was  also  remaining  in  my 
time.  In  the  middle  of  the  precinct  there  was  a 
tower  of  solid  masonry,  a  furlong  in  length  and 
breadth,  upon  which  was  raised  a  second  tower, 
aud  on  that  a  third,  and  so  on  to  eight.  The  as- 
cent to  the  top  is  on  the  outside,  by  a  path  which 
wiuds  round  all  the  towers.  When  one  is  about 
half-way  up,  one  finds  a  resting-place  and  scats, 
where  persons  are  wont  to  sit  some  time  on  their 
way  to  the  summit.  On  the  topmost  tower  there 
is  a  spacious  temple,  and  inside  the  temple  stands 
a  couch  of  unusual  size,  richly  adorned,  with  a 
golden  table  by  its  side.    There  is  no  statue  of 
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any  kind  set  up  in  the  place,  nor  is  the  chamber 
occupied  of  nights  by  any  one  but  a  single  native 
woman,  who,  as  the  Chaldeans,  the  priests  of  this 
god,  affirm,  is  chosen  for  himself  by  the  deity  out 
of  all  the  women  in  the  land." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Yankee  Ingenuity. — We  believe,  says  the  Sci 
entific  American,  our  readers  will  be  as  much  in- 
terested and  amused  as  we  were  on  the  perusal  of 
the  following  from  a  corespondent: 

"I  once  stopped  overnight  at  the  house  of  a 
friend.  It  was  desirable  that  we  should  take  an 
early  train  next  morning,  and  notwithstanding 
the  assurance  of  the  servant  that  we  should  be 
called  bright  and  early,  I  felt  anxious  on  retiring, 
lest  we  should  not  rise  in  time  ;  I  therefore  beset 
myself  to  devising  an  alarm.  The  only  'base  of 
preparation'  was  my  watch.  This  I  opened  the 
face  of,  exposing  the  hands,  and  laid  it,  back 
down,  on  the  toilet  table.  The  hour-hand  only 
was  available  to  produce  the  action  that  should 
give  the  alarm,  the  minute-hand  having  many  revo- 
lutions to  make  ere  the  appointed  hour.  A  blade  at 
each  end  of  my  pocket-knife  was  opened,  and  the 
handle  supported  on  three  pennies,  (piled  one  on 
top  of  the  other)  so  that  it  should  be  balanced, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  blades  on  a  line 
with  the  face,  one  blade  resting  lightly  on  the 
figure  4 — the  minute-hand  passing  over  it  in  its 
revolutions.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was 
to  cause  the  hour-hand,  on  ariving  at  the  hour  of 
four,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  blade,  and  the 
knife  being  balanced,  the  hand  would  have  suffi- 
cient power  to  move  it  on  its  pivot,  (the  pennies,) 
the  opposite  end  of  the  knife,  of  course,  having  a 
reverse  motion. 

"I  next  drove  a  pin  into  the  end  of  the  handle 
of  our  hair-brush,  and  balanced  it  on  the  edge  of 
the  table,  just  so  that  it  would  topple  over,  were 
not  the  end  with  the  pin  in  it  held  down  gently 
by  the  head  of  the  pin  coming  under  the  blade  at 
the  end  of  the  knife  opposite  the  watch.  I  had 
previously  tied  one  end  of  my  handkerchief  to  the 
handle  of  the  brush;  the  other  end  I  now  secured 
to  the  comb,  with  which  I  propped  up  the  heavy 
lid  of  a  fancy  box  that  stood  on  the  table,  leaving 
some  'slack'  between  the  brush  and  comb. 

"The  machine  was  now  'set,'  and  the  expected 
operation  was  this  : — The  hour  hand  should  push 
the  blade  resting  on  the  figure  4  ;  the  other  blade 
would  have  a  corresponding  motion,  and  slip  off 
the  head  of  the  pin  in  the  brush  handle ;  this 
would  allow  the  brush,  balanced  on  the  edge  cf 
the  table,  to  tilt  and  fall,  the  slack  in  the  hand- 
kerchief allowing  it  to  acquire  sufficient  momen- 
tum in  falling  to  pull  out  the  comb  supporting 
the  heavy  lid  of  the  fancy  box,  which  should  fall 
'with  a  loud  noise.'  These  things  really  came  to 
pass  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  we  were  roused 
from  our  slumber  in  time  for  the  early  train,  and 
went  on  our  way  rejoicing." 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  British  government  has  forbidden  the 
deposition  of  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal. 

The  case  of  Home,  the  spiritual  medium,  which  has 
been  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a  considerable 
time,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  widow  Lion.  The 
court  requires  Home  to  repay  the  sum  of  £60,000  which 
he  had  obtained  Irom  the  prosecutor,  on  the  ground 
that  undue  influence  and  hallucination  induced  her 
course  of  action. 

The  Scotch  Reform  bill  has  been  further  discussed  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  amendment  proposing  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  Scotch  members  by  taking 


the  franchise  from  some  small  English  boroughs,  which 
was  opposed  by  the  ministry,  but  carried  by  a  division 
of  the  House,  was  subsequently  accepted  by  Disraeli. 
He  then  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  a  new 
clause,  providing  that  persons  excused  from  the  payment 
of  rates  by  reason  of  their  poverty  be  not  entitled  to 
vote.  The  further  consideration  of  the  bill  was  then 
postponed. 

The  debate  on  the  Irish  Church  was  resumed  on  the 
23d  inst.  The  Suspensory  bill®  being  under  considera- 
tion, Gladstone  made  a  speech  explaining  the  character 
and  intent  of  the  measure.  He  said  the  Liberals  would 
not  consent  to  subsidize  any  religion  in  Ireland.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  proceed  with  the 
movement  of  reform  which  it  had  commenced.  He  then 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  This  was  warmly 
opposed  by  Gathorne  Hardy,  who  ascribed  this  move- 
ment against  the  Irish  Church  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  and  the  State,  and  be  made  an  earnest  appeal  to 
all  Protestants  to  oppose  it.  Disraeli  spoke  on  the  same 
side.  He  defended  the  action  of  the  ministry  and  Tory 
party  in  resisting  the  bill.  The  policy  which  had  created 
this  measure  was  disastrous  to  the  country,  and  its  ten- 
dency was  to  the  abolition  of  both  Church  and  State. 
Gladstone  replied,  denying  that  the  step  was  hostile 
either  to  Protestantism  or  to  the  interest  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  House  then  divided,  and  Gladstone's 
motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  312  against  258.  It 
was  then  decided  that  the  House  go  into  committee  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the  5th  of  next  month. 

A  dispatch  has  been  received  from  General  Napier, 
commander  of  the  Abyssinia  expedition.  A  part  of  the 
forces  had  already  embarked  for  Bombay,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  on  their  way  to  the  coast.  The  evacua- 
tion of  the  country  would  soon  be  effected.  The  troops 
were  generally  in  good  health.  The  dispatch  was  dated 
on  the  5th  inst. 

The  Paris  Monileur  contains  late  intelligence  from  the 
hostile  forces  in  Paraguay.  President  Lopez  was  still 
in  a  strong  position,  and  determined  to  dispute  the  ad- 
vance of  the  allies.  No  engagement  had  occurred  since 
those  already  reported. 

The  Austrian  Reichstrath  has  imposed  heavy  taxes  on 
coupons  or  general  bonds  and  on  lottery  prizes.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  given  assent  to  the  law  passed 
by  the  Reichstrath  establishing  the  legal  equality  of  re- 
ligious sects.  The  Imperial  assent  has  also  been  given 
to  the  public  schools  and  civil  marriage  bills. 

Hungary  asks  the  treaty  making  power  to  negotiate 
with  the  United  States  a  convention  by  which  she  may 
fully  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  for  the  pro- 
tection of  naturalized  citizens,  recently  concluded  by 
the  American  government  with  the  North  German  Con- 
federation. 

In  the  French  Corps  Legislating  during  the  debate  re- 
specting protection  to  French  industry,  Minister  Rouher 
declared  that  the  policy  of  the  country  was  now  fixed. 
France  would  not  renounce  the  treaty  of  1862  with 
Great  Britain,  nor  forego  the  advantages  of  other  com- 
mercial treaties  of  a  similar  character.  He  expressed 
his  conviction  that  free  trade  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 

A  dispatch  from  Rome  says,  the  Pope  has  invited 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States  to  raise 
1000  volunteers  for  the  Papal  army,  authorizing  them  to 
make  such  terms  with  the  recruits  as  they  may  deem 
proper. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  has  been  prorogued  by  command 
of  the  Queen. 

It  is  stated  that  one  hundred  thousand  persons  have 
died  from  famine  and  pestilence  in  Algeria,  within  the 
last  six  months. 

Sandwich  Island  advices,  to  5th  mo.  9th,  have  been 
received.  Up  to  the  29th  of  Fourth  month,  there  were 
no  further  accounts  of  volcanic  action  at  Hawai.  The 
earthquakes  had  become  less  violent  and  frequent,  al- 
though the  whole  island  was  still  moved  by  slight 
vibrations,  and  two  smart  shocks  had  been  felt  as  far  as 
Honolulu. 

The  London  Morning  Post  of  the  25th  states,  that 
Great  Britain  has  officially  urged  a  general  disarming. 
The  government  of  Austria  has  also  lent  its  good  offices 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  France  increased  18,000,- 
000  francs  during  the  week. 

The  Liverpool  market  for  cotton  and  breadstuff's 
steady  and  unchanged. 

United  States. — The  Republican  Nominations. — The 
National  Convention  which  assembled  at  Chicago  on  the 
20th  inst.,  proceeded  on  the  following  day  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  General  U.  S.  Grant  was  chosen  for 
the  first  named  office,  at  the  first  ballot,  and  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  was  nominated 


for  Vice  President,  on  the  fifth  ballot.  At  the  prev 
ballots  the  votes  of  the  Convention  were  divided  bet\ 
Colfax,  Wade,  Fenton,  Wilson,  Curtin  and  others. 

The  Convention  adopted  a  declaration  of  princi 
The  resolutions  assert  that  "  The  guarantee  of  Cong 
of  equal  suffrage  to  all  loyal  men  at  the  South  was 
manded  by  every  consideration  of  public  safety,  of  g 
tude  and  of  justice,  and  must  be  maintained,  while 
question  of  suffrage  in  all  the  loyal  States  properly 
longs  to  the  people  of  these  States."  Another  resolu 
denounces  repudiation  in  all  forms  as  a  national  cr 
and  declares  that  the  national  honor  requires  the  ] 
ment  of  the  public  debt  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  ti 
creditors  at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  according  to 
letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  laws  under  which  it  was  i 
traded.  Foreign  immigration,  it  is  declared,  shouL 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  just  pol 
and  the  Convention  declares  its  sympathy  with  all 
oppressed  who  are  struggling  for  their  rights.  Taxa 
must  be  equalized,  and  reduced  as  rapidly  as  the; 
tional  faith  will  permit,  &c,  &c. 

Congress  was  very  little  in  session  last  week  in  i 
sequence  of  the  unsettlement  caused  by  the  Chit 
Convention,  and  the  questions  growing  out  of  the1 
peachment  trial.  On  the  25tb,  the  House  passed  a 
appropriating  about  $2,000,000  to  supply  various  i 
ciencies,  and  referred  sundry  bills  and  resolution 
committees. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  225. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  been  completed 
hundred  miles  west  from  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Sixty  nl 
have  been  built  this  spring. 

The  Growing  Wheal  Crop. — The  general  tenor  of 
information  furnished  to  the  Agricultural  Departmet 
Washington  is  said  to  be  quite  favorable.  In  rcof 
the  States  fall-sown  wheat  has  suffered  very  little  f 
winter  killing,  and  has  a  promising  appearance.  The 
ceptions  noted  are  in  a  few  counties  in  each  of  the  St 
of  New  York,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  In  Virginia,  N 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  condition  is  more  varii 
than  in  the  middle  and  western  States  or  those  furl! 
south.  It  is  stated  that  in  every  locality  that  has 
fered  from  freezing,  those  fields  that  were  planted  v 
the  drill  are  comparatively  uuinjured. 

Miscellaneous. — Ralph  Newton,  a  New  York  broke] 
his  examination  before  the  impeachment  managers, 
swered  affirmatively  to  the  question  whether  he 
aware  that  money  had  been  raised  for  the  Presid 
There  had  been  subscribed  in  N.  York,  he  said,  $100.! 
for  the  President  in  case  of  conviction,  and  $50,00, 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  trial  in  case  of  acquittal. 

A  dispatch  from  Lake  City,  Florida,  says  that  a 
days  ago  nearly  two  acres  of  ground,  on  a  faro 
Hamilton  county,  suddenly  sank  to  a  depth  of  fifty 
from  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  land,  filling  \ 
water  and  submerging  the  tallest  trees.  The  land  c 
tinued  sinking,  and  the  area  of  the  well  now  covers  I 
acres. 

Havana  dispatches  assert  that  a  revolutionary  mc 
ment  against  the  Juarez  government  is  making  prog 
in  Mexico. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotat 
on  the  25th  inst^.    New  York.  —  American  gold, 
Silver,  133  a  134.    U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115  ;  ditto,  5-1 
new,  HOf ;  ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  105|.  Supene 
State  flour,  $8.25  a  $8.85;  shipping  Ohio,  $9.9 
$10.50  ;  extra,  family  and  fancy,  $11  a  $16.75.  An 
Canadian  wheat,  $2.70  ;  No.  2,  Milwaukie  wheat,  $2 
Canada  barley,  $2.24.  Oats,  87  cts.  Yellow  corn,  $ 
a  $1.19.    Middling  uplands  cotton,  30J  ;  Orleans,; 
31  J-  cts.    Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $8.50  a 
finer  brands,  $9.50  a  $15.    Red  wheat,  $2.70  a  $2 
Rye,  $2.15  a  $2.20.    Yellow  corn,  $1.25.  Soutt 
oats,  $1  a  $1.05  ;  Pennsylvania,  95  cts.;  western  90 
Clover-seed,  $5.50  a  $6.   Timothy,  $2.35  a  $2.70.  . 
arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drcf 
yard  reached  about  1400  head.    The  market  was  i 
and  prices  about  \  cent  per  lb.  lower.    Sales  of  e: 
at  11  a  11  \  cts.;  fair  to  good,  9  a  10£  cts.,  and  comn 
6  a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    About  6000  sheep  sold  i 
a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Hogs,  $13  a  $14.75  per  100 
net. 
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Babylon. 

(Continued  from  page  320.) 

Other  and  later  accounts  of  Babylon  reduced 
e  extent  of  the  city  and  the  size  of  t*ne  walls, 
erhaps  the  outer  and  higher  wall  had  been  thrown 
iwn,  and  even  the  interior  one  in  part  demolish- 
l ;  but  even  thus  the  statements  which  have 
ached  us  almost  exceed  belief.  According  to 
e  most  reliable  authority,  the  outer  walls  of 
abylon  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  on  each 
'  the  four  sides,  and,  including  the  moat,  over 
iree  hundred  feet  high  and  eighty-seven  feet 
ick.  Much  of  the  space  thus  inclosed,  however, 
as  open  ground  and  fitted  for  cultivation  ;  it  was 
ius  prepared  to  furnish  the  means  for  enduring 
protracted  siege.  The  interior  of  the  city  was 
it  up  by  the  intersection  of  the  streets,  half  of 
lem  from  east  to  west  and  the  other  half  from 
jrth  to  south,  into  67G  squares,  in  each  of  which 
as  contained  about  28,000  square  rods.  The 
inks  of  the  river  were  fortified,  as  it  flowed 
irough  the  city,  by  a  wall  on  either  bank,  in 
hich  were  gates  fronting  the  principal  streets. 
The  palace — the  ruins  of  which  are  now  known 
f  the  name  of  Kasr — was  built  by  Nebuchad- 
jzzar,  somewhere  about  600  years  before  Christ, 
he  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  bear  his  name  in- 
ribed  upon  them.  This  palace,  with  its  inclo- 
ire,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  was  six  miles 
i  circumference,  and  was  surrounded  by  three 
alls,  rendering  it  thus  an  almost  impregnable 
rtress.  Three  brazen  gates  gave  entrance  to  it 
om  the  city.  These,  as  well  as  the  vessels  of 
)ld  and  silver  which  adorned  the  palace,  were 
rmed  from  the  materials  of  which  Jerusalem 
id  been  plundered.  The  hanging  gardens  were 
ckoned,  even  by  the  Greeks,  as  one  of  the  won- 
;rs  of  the  world.  The  mountain  scenery  of  her 
itive  country,  Ecbatana,  was,  for  the  queen's 
'atification,  here  reproduced  on  the  alluvial  plains 
Babylon.  An  artificial  mountain,  400  feet  high, 
is  constructed,  and  terraced  on  all  sides  at  cer- 
in^  distances.  These  terraces  were  reared  and 
stained  on  sets  of  piers,  and  rose  in  succession 
te  above  the  other.  Water  was  raised  by  ma- 
linery  from  the  Euphrates  to  irrigate  the  soil, 
ere  grew  lofty  trees,  so  that,  viewed  from  a  dis- 
nce,  the  scene  was  like  that  of  a  natural  forest 
owning  the  precipices  of  a  mountain. 
No  doubt  the  immense  labor  necessary  to  exe- 
ite  these  great  works  of  the  then  capital  of  the  I 
>rld,  was  the  forced  labor  of  captives  whom! 
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Nebuchadnezzar  carried  back  with  him,  by  the 
hundred  thousand,  from  his  extended  conquests. 
We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  pride  with  which 
he  surveyed  the  magnificence  around  him,  or  at 
the  profound  security,  as  well  as  haughty  disdain, 
with  which  his  successors  regarded  the  threat  of 
invasion. 

But  Cyrus,  who  knew  of  the  immense  lake  north 
of  the  city,  which  had  been  excavated  to  receive 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  while  the  walls  along 
the  river  were  building,  had  laid  his  plans  for  its 
capture. 

"  He  placed  a  portion  of  his  army,"  says  Herod- 
otus (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  I.,  254),  "at  the 
point  where  the  river  enters  the  city,  and  another 
body  at  the  back  of  the  place  where  it  issues  forth, 
with  orders  to  march  into  the  town  by  the  bed  of 
the  stream  as  soon  as  the  water  became  shallow 
enough;  he  then  himself  drew  off  with  the  un- 
warlike  portion  of  his  host,  and  made  for  the  place 
where  Nitocris  dug  the  basin  for  the  river,  where 
he  did  exactly  what  she  had  done  formerly;  he 
turned  the  Euphrates  by  a  canal  into  the  basin, 
which  was  then  a  marsh,  on  which  the  river  sank 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  natural  bed  of  the 
stream  became  fordable.  Hereupon  the  Persians, 
who  had  been  left  for  the  purpose  at  Babylon  by 
the  river  side,  entered  the  stream,  which  had  now 
sunk  so  as  to  reach  midway  up  to  a  man's  thigh, 
and  thus  got  into  the  town.  Had  the  Babylonians 
been  apprised  of  what  Cyrus  was  about,  or  had 
they  noticed  their  danger,  they  would  not  have 
allowed  the  entrance  of  the  Persians  within  the 
city,  which  was  what  ruined  them  utterly,  but 
would  have  made  fast  all  the  street-gates  which 
were  upon  the  river,  and,  mounting  upon  the 
walls  along  both  sides  of  the  stream,  would  have 
caught  the  enemy,  as  it  were,  in  a  trap.  But  as 
it  was,  the  Persians  came  upon  them  by  surprise, 
and  so  took  the  city.  Owing  to  the  vast  size  of 
the  place,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  parts  (as 
the  residents  of  Babylon  declare),  long  after  the 
outer  portions  of  the  town  were  taken,  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  chanced,  but  as  they  were 
engaged  in  a  festival,  continued  dancing  and 
reveling  until  they  learnt  the  capture  but  too  cer- 
tainly." 

It  was  thus  that  the  proud  city  was  overtaken 
by  her  doom,  and  the  words  of  propheoy  were  in 
part  fulfilled  :  "  I  will  open  before  thee  the  two- 
leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  of  brass  shall  not  be 
shut."  The  gates  were  doubtless  burned  down 
by  order  of  Cyrus,  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  city 
were  so  far  leveled  as  to  be  thenceforth  useless ; 
but  the  ruin  was  by  no  means  like  that  of  Nineveh. 

Babylon  remained  in  all  probability  the  second 
city  of  the  Persian  empire  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's conquests.  While  he  lived,  he  is  said  to 
have  made  it  the  capital  of  his  extended  empire, 
and  to  have  purposed  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient 
splendor.  But  amid  the  dissensions  of  his  suc- 
cessors another  place  was  selected  as  the  capital 
of  this  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  thenceforth 
Babylon  rapidly  declined.  Seleucia  became  its 
more  fortunate  rival,  and  was  built  up  largely  out 
of  its  ruins,  its  very  materials  being  removed  and 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  new  city. 
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And  now  Babylon  became  indeed  "heaps,"  and 
the  very  letter  of  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  its 
desolation.  "  The  ordinary  houses  rapidly  disap- 
peared ;  the  walls  sank,  being  eith  er  used  as  quar- 
ries, or  crumbling  into  the  moat  f  ,om  which  they 
had  risen  ;  only  the  most  elevate  of  the  public 
buildings  retained  a  distinct  existence,  and  these 
shrunk  year  by  year,  through  the  ccaseless  quarry- 
ing. The  river,  in  the  time  of  freshets,  wearing 
away  upon  its  right  bank,  hastened  the  work  of 
desolation,  and  the  slow  decay  of  gee  has  done 
the  rest.  We  may  rather  be  surprised  at  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  ruins  that  remain  than  that  they  are 
not  more  imposing  than  they  are.  Those  near 
Hillah — mainly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river — 
extend  over  a  space  about  three  miles  long  and 
rather  more  than  two  miles  broad,  and  are  in  some 
parts  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  They 
still  furnish  building  materials  to  all  who  dwell  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  marks  of  human  ravage  are 
more  conspicuous  than  those  of  time. 

Let  us  now  see  what  a  change  has  passed  over 
the  scene  : 

"  The  plains  between  Khan-i-zab  and  the  Eu-  - 
phrates,"  says  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
409),  "are  covered  with  a  perfect  network  of 
ancient  canals  and  water-courses  ;  but  '  a  drought 
is  upon  the  waters  of  Babylon,  and  they  were 
dried.'  (Jer.  1.  38).  Their  lofty  embankments, 
stretching  on  every  side  in  long  lines  until  they 
are  lost  in  the  hazy  distance,  or  magnified  by  the 
mirage  into  mountains,  still  defy  the  hand  of 
time,  and  seem  rather  the  work  of  nature  than  of 
man.  The  face  of  the  country,  too,  is  dotted  with 
mounds  and  shapeless  heaps,  the  remains  of  an- 
cient towns  and  villages."  Still  further  south, 
"  between  Musseiyib  and  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
the  country  abounds  in  dry  canals  and  ancient 
mounds." 

As  the  traveller  approaches  from  the  north  the 
site  of  ancient  Babylon,  he  sees  in  the  distance 
what  appears  as  "a  huge  hill."  On  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, its  flat,  table-like  top  and  perpendicular 
sides,  rising  abruptly  from  an  alluvial  plain,  show 
it  to  be  the  work  of  man,  and  not  a  natural  eleva- 
tion. Around  it  may  be  plainly  distinguished 
great  embankments,  the  remains  of  walls  and 
canals.  It  is  the  mound  of  Babel,  the  first  great 
ruin  which  greets  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and 
which  is  often  designated  as  Mujelibe,  or  the 
'  overturned."  It  was  explored  by  Layard  in  the 
winter  of  1850,  but  he  failed  to  make  any  im- 
portant discovery.  The  vast  mass,  composed  of 
brick — with  the  exception  of  a  few  piers  and  walls 
of  a  more  solid  structure — is  about  200  yards  long 
by  140  broad,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  140 
feet,  affording  from  its  summit  the  best  view  to 
be  obtained  of  the  other  ruins. 

Leaving  this  giant  mound  to  the  north,  the 
traveller  follows  a  route  parallel  with  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  at  some  distance  east  from  the 
river,  noting,  as  he  proceeds,  long,  undulating 
heaps  of  earth,  bricks  and  pottery.  Shapeless 
piles  of  rubbish  cover  for  many  an  acre  the  face 
of  the  land. 

"  The  lofty  banks  of  ancient  canals  fret  the 
country  like  natural  ranges  of  hills.    Some  have 
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long  been  choked  with  sand,  others  still  oarry  the 
waters  of  the  river  to  distant  villages  and  palm- 
groves.  On  all  sides  fragments  of  glass,  marble, 
pottery,  and  inscribed  brick  are  mingled  with  that 
peculiar  nitrous  and  blanched  soil,  which,  bred 
from  the  remains  of  ancient  habitations,  checks  or 
destroys  vegetation,  and  renders  the  site  of  Baby- 
lon a  naked  and  hideous  waste.  Owls  start  from 
the  scanty  thickets,  and  the  foul  jackal  skulks 
through  the  furrows.  Truly,  '  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excel- 
lency is  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah.   Wild  beasts  of  the  dusert  lie  there." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Scattered  Sheep  Sought  After. 

A  LAMENTATION  ;  WITH  A  CALL  TO  MOURNING 
AND  LAMENTATION,  &C. 
O  Israel,  the  royal  seed,  the  plant  of  renown, 
the  living  offspring  of  eternity  !    O  daughter  of 
Sion,  who  didst  once  shine  with  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  life,  what  is  become  of  thee !    How  art 
thou  held  captive,  and  chained  up  in  Babylon  ! 
How  dost  thou  lie  sullied  among  the  pots  !  How 
are  the  wings  of  thy  dove  clipped  !  How  art  thou 
covered  and  polluted  with  the  filth  of  the  whole 
earth  !    O  take  up  a  lamentation,  weep  0  Israel  ! 
Mourn  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  !  bewail  thy 
widowhood,  thy  desolation,  thy  loss  of  husband, 
thy  sad  captivity,  thy  banishment  out  of  thy  own 
land,  and  thy  thraldom  in  the  land  of  thine  enemy! 
What  is  become  of  thy  God,  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob,  whose  outstretched  arm  hath  been  able  to 
save  and  redeem  his  seed  out  of  bondage  ?  What 
enemy  hath  been  able  to  stand  before  him  ?  What 
wild  boar  out  of  the  wood,  or  wild  beast  out  of  the 
forest,  was  able  to  break  into  his  vineyard,  while 
he  kept  the  fence  ?  Where  is  that  arm  that  smote 
Rahab,  and  slew  the  dragon  ?    Where  is  that 
hook  that  he  was  wont  to  put  into  the  nostrils  of 
the  leviathan  ?    Pharaoh  is  alive,  the  wise  Egyp- 
tians have  power,  Egypt  holds  the  seed  in  bond- 
age; Gebal,  Ammon,  and  Amaleck,  the  Philis- 
tines, with  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  are  all  able  to 
smite  Israel,  and  to  stop  up  the  well-springs  of  life. 
Awake,  0  arm  of  the  Lord  !  and  awaken  Israel, 
that  thou  again  mayest  become  his  Saviour  in  the 
sight  of  all  nations ;  and  let  all  the  house  of  Israel, 
being  awakened,  mourn  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
after  f.hc  Lord.    What  is  become  of  thy  Messiah, 
the  L  rd's  anointed,  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host, 
the  Angel  of  the  covenaut  of  life;  who  was  wont 
to  go  in  and  out  before  thee  in  fighting  the  Lord's 
biittles ;  who  was  thy  Prince  and  Saviour  in  the 
laud  of  peace  and  rest;  who  walked  in  the  midst 
df  the  candlesticks  ;  who  was  thy  King,  thy  Shep- 
herd, thy  temple  wherein  thou  woishippedst,  and 
the  eternal  light  of  thy  life  in  the  land  of  the 
living  ?    What  is  become  of  that  Holy  Spirit 
which  quickened  thee  to  God,  an\  which  lived  in 
thee  being  quickened;  which  kept  thee  aliv;  in 
Him  i  hat  liveth,  and  made  thee  taste  the  sweet- 
ness of  life  continually  ?    Where  is  the  anointing 
which  suppled  thee  all  over  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness and  salvation  ?    Where  is  the  Comforter  that 
refreshed  thy  spirit  continually,  and  led  thee  into 
all  truth,  teaching  thee  all  the  things  of  God  ac- 
cording to  thy  measure  of  growth  in  the  life? 
Where  is  the  spirit  of  thy  father,  which  spirited 
thee  with  thy  father's  nature,  which  begat  and 
brought  firth  the  life,  power,  glory,  majesty, 
eternity  of  thy  father  in  thee?    What  is  become 
of  Sion,  the  holy  mount,  whereon  thou  was  built  ? 
Sion,  the  fortress  of  holiness,  where  is  it?  What 
is  become  of  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  thy  mother, 
whereof  thou  wast  born  ?  What  is  become  of  that 
covenant  of  life,  in  whose  womb  thou  wast  be- 


gotten and  brought  forth,  and  by  whose  milk  and 
breath  thou  wast  afterwards  nourished  and  brought 
up.  Where  are  all  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Land, 
the  pleasant  grapes,  the  sweet  figs,  the  precious 
olives  that  yielded  wine  and  oil  to  make  the  heart 
glad,  and  to  refresh  the  countenance  of  the  Lord 
of  life?  Where  is  the  joy  in  the  Lord,  the  obedi- 
ence to  the  Lord,  the  praying,  the  praising,  the 
living,  the  walking  in  his  Spirit,  the  catering  into 
and  bringing  forth  fruit  in  his  pure  mderstand- 
ing,  and  in  his  holy  and  unspotted  will,  and 
moving  in  the  purified  heart  ?  Alas,  alas,  Baby- 
lon has  prevailed;  her  king  hath  reigned;  Sion 
hath  been  held  in  bonds,  and  that  which  hath 
sprung  up  under  her  name,  hath  been  the  filthy 
offspring  of  Babylon,  the  seed  of  the  mother  of 
harlots,  and  these  have  brought  forth  sour  fruit, 
loathsome  fruit,  finely  painted  to  the  view  of  that 
eye  which  cannot  search  into  it,  but  loathsome  in 
its  nature.  This  has  been  the  state  of  the  apostasy 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  wherein  that  which 
hath  not  been  of  God  hath  reigned,  and  that  which 
hath  been  of  God  hath  suffered,  and  been  re- 
proached as  if  it  had  not  been  of  God,  and  hath 
panted  and  mourned  after  the  springing  up  of  the 
spring  of  its  life,  and  its  gathering  into  it.  The 
deep  sense  of  this  hath  afflicted  my  soul  from  my 
tender  years ;  the  eternal  witness  awaking  in  me, 
and  the  eternal  light  manifesting  the  darkness  all 
along  unto  me  ;  though  I  knew  not  that  it  was  the 
light,  but  went  about  to  measure  its  appearances 
in  me  by  words  which  itself  had  formerly  spoken 
to  others,  and  so  set  up  my  own  understanding 
and  comprehension  as  the  measure,  although  I  did 
not  then  perceive  or  think  that  I  did  so.  Thus 
continually,  through  ignorance,  I  slew  the  life, 
and  sold  myself  for  a  thing  of  nothing,  even  for 
such  an  appearance  of  life  as  my  understanding- 
part  could  judge  most  agreeable  to  scriptures. 
This  the  Lord  blew  upon,  though  its  oomeliness 
was  unutterable  (the  life  still  feeding  my  spirit 
underneath,  from  whence  sprang  an  inward  beauty 
and  freshness.)  Then  such  a  day,  or  rather  night, 
of  darkness  and  distress  overtook  me,  as  would 
make  the  hardest  heart  melt  to  hear  the  relation 
of;  yet  the  Lord  was  in  that  darkness,  and  he 
preserved  me,  and  was  forming  of  me  to  himself; 
and  the  taste  I  had  then  of  him  was  far  beyond 
whatever  I  had  known  in  the  purest  strain  of  my 
religion  formerly.  And  the  Lord  powerfully  shut 
up  my  understanding,  and  preserved  my  life  from 
the  betrayer;  but  yet  that  was  not  perfectly  de- 
stroyed in  me  upon  which  the  tempter  might 
work  ;  and  the  Lord  suffered  him  to  lay  a  snare, 
and  my  feet  were  entangled  unawares,  insomuch 
as  the  simplicity  was  betrayed,  and  the  fleshly 
part  grew  wise,  by  those  exercises  wherewith  the 
Lord  had  tried  me.  This  poisoned  me;  this  hurt 
me  ;  this  struck  at  the  root  of  my  life,  and  death 
insensibly  grew  upon  me.  The  devil,  the  envious 
seedsman,  cozened  me  with  the  image  of  that, 
which  be/ore  I  had  had  in  the  Truth,  opening  my 
understanding  part  (by  the  subtilty  of  temptation 
and  deceit)  which  the  Lord  had  been  destroying; 
and  letting  that  in,  which  the  Lord  had  shut  out; 
and  then  the  Lord  took  away  and  shut  up  from 
that  part  that  which  before  he  had  opened  to  the 
seed,  whereby  the  way  of  life  became  stopped,  and 
the  way  of  death  opened  in  a  mystery.  And  then 
I  could  talk  of  universal  love,  of  spiritual  liberty, 
&c,  and  wait  for  the  glorious  appearance  of  life, 
having  lost  that  which  formerly  gave  me  the  sense 
of  its  nature;  yea,  at  length  I  could  seek  to  the 
creatures  for  what  they  could  yield,  and  strive  to 
rub  out  the  time  of  my  misery  without  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  life  of  the  Creator.  Ar-d  as 
for  this  despicable  people,  whom  I  now  ov,  >  in 
the  Lord,  I  could  measure  them,  I  could  fathom 


them,  I  oould  own  their  standing ;  and  yet  se 
their  shortness ;  I  oould,  with  satisfaction  to  m 
spirit,  write  death  upon  them,  as  the  end  of  tha 
dispensation  of  life  into  which  I  saw  them  entei 
and  in  part  entered.  Here  was  my  standing  whe 
the  Lord  drew  his  sword  upon  me,  and  smote  m 
in  the  very  inmost  of  my  soul,  by  which  strok 
(lying  still  a  while  under  it)  my  eyes  came  to  b 
opened;  and  then  I  saw  the  blindness  of  that  ej 
which  was  able  to  see  so  far,  and  the  narrownea 
of  that  heart  and  spirit  which  was  so  large  an 
vast  in  comprehending;  and  my  soul  bowed  dow 
to  the  Lord  to  slay  this,  to  starve  this,  to  make 
fool  of  this;  yea,  my  desire  was,  to  present  sens< 
as  great  after  the  death  of  this,  as  after  the  enjo} 
ment  of  life  in  the  Lord.  And  now  this  hat 
opened  a  fresh  spring  of  sorrow  in  me.  a  mournin 
over  the  Just  One,  which  hath  been  slain  by  ms 
O  how  cruelly,  how  often  have  I  murdered  th;! 
which  came  to  give  me  life  !  How  often  have 
sought  to  have  my  own  understanding,  my  ow 
comprehension,  my  own  will  and  affections  in  m 
live,  and  the  righteous,  pure,  immortal  principl 
die !  though  I  did  not  then  call  it  my  own,  s 
other  men  do  not  now;  but  took  it  to  be  of  Go( 
and  to  be  the  thing  that  was  to  live.  For  I  all 
was  deceived,  and  thought  the  bastard  (which  ws 
a  false  conception)  was  to  inherit;  not  knowin 
him  to  be  the  bastard,  but  taking  him  for  the  rig!" 
heir.  And  my  soul  is  exceedingly  enlarged  i 
me  towards  those  who  at  this  day  lie  under  tt 
power  of  the  same  deceit ;  who  have  slain  tb 
Lord  of  Life  as  well  as  I,  and  in  whom  the  co 
trary  nature  lives  under  a  covering;  who  canni 
possibly  see  that  this,  which  now  lives  in  them, 
not  the  heir,  until  the  same  eye  be  opened 
them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Beaver  and  his  Works. 

v  (Concluded  from  page  314.) 

The  structure  upon  which  the  whole  system  (j 
the  beaver's  domestic  arrangements  mainly  d< 
pends,  and  which  receives  his  closest  attention 
the  dam.  It  is  here  also  that  we  find  strikin 
proofs  of  the  animal's  sagaoity  in  adapting  hit 
plans  to  suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  eac 
location.  A  minute  description  of  the  mode 
building  the  different  kinds  of  dams  met  with  ii 
this  region,  is  given. 

"  In  building  a  dam  in  deep  water  they  commen<|  lit 
with  brush,  preferring  alder,  from  the  sma| 
amount  of  its  foliage,  which  they  cut  on  the  a 
joining  banks,  and  move  by  water,  holding  it  t 
their  teeth,  to  the  place  selected.  The  brush 
arranged  in  parallel  courses,  as  near  as  may  b 
lengthwise  with  the  flow  of  the  stream,  and  wi' 
the  large  ends  facing  the  current.  It  is  begii  1 
literally  at  the  surfaoe  of  the  water,  and  the  fir  :i: 
courses  are  sunk  to  the  bottom  by  successive  di  i; 
posits  upon  them. 

u  At  first  the  brush  makes  a  loose  dam,  throujj 
which  the  water  flows  without  sensible  obstruotio 
but  when  the  materials,  by  their  increaso  in  qua 
tity,  begin  to  check  the  flow  of  the  water,  and 
experience,  in  consequence,  an  increase  of  pre 
sure,  th:  7  coi  mence  carrying  in  and  depositi 
upon  them  e:>  h,  sods,  and  stones  for  down- weight: 
to  anchor  thf  ;a,  as  well  as  to  fill  up  the  interstid 
The  first  sea.  ra  the  beavers  content  themseh 
with  a  low  dam,  raising  about  a  foot  the  origin 
level  of  the  water,  and  afterward  add  to  it  fro 
year  to  year  until  it  reaches  its  natural  limitatioi 

"  Some  of  these  dams  are  so  extensive  as  tofi 
bid  the  supposition  that  they  were  the  exclusi  »; 
work  of  a  single  pair,  or  of  a  single  family 
beavers ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  has  very  gen< 
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y  been  supposed,  that  several  families,  or  a 
ony,  unite  for  the  joint  construction  of  a  dam. 
ter  a  careful  examination  of  some  hundreds  of 
ise  structures,  and  of  the  lodges  and  burrows 
ached  to  many  of  them,  I  am  altogether  satis- 
1  that  the  larger  dams  were  not  the  joint  pro- 
ot  of  the  labor  of  large  numbers  of  beavers 
rking  together,  and  brought  thus  to  immediate 
npletion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  arose 
m  small  beginnings,  and  were  built  upon  year 
er  year  until  they  finally  reached  that  size  which 
bausted  the  capabilities  of  the  location,  after 
ich  they  were  maintained  for  centuries,  at  the 
ertained  standard  by  constant  repairs.  The 
sat  age  of  the  larger  dams  is  shown  by  their 
e,  by  the  large  amount  of  solid  materials  they 
itain,  and  by  the  destruction  of  the  primitive 
est  within  the  area  of  the  ponds;  and  also  by 
i  extent  of  the  beaver  meadows  along  the  mar- 
is of  the  streams  where  dams  are  maintained, 
d  by  the  hummocks  formed  upon  them  through 
i  annual  growth  and  decay  of  vegetation  in 
)arate  hills." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  dams  ob- 
ved  by  this  author  was  no  less  than  two  hundred 
d  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the  area  of  the  pond 
is  produced  was  about  sixty  acres.  The  follow- 
;  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  labor  in- 
Ived  in  its  construction  : 

"  The  site  was  well  selected  for  a  structure  of 
is  magnitude.  Lake  Diamond  is  situated  about 
If  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  in  the  midst  of  high 
lis  and  mountains,  its  level  about  fifteen  feet 
*her  than  the  level  of  the  pond  formed  by  the 
m.  Its  outlet  forms  a  small  brook  a  few  feet 
er  and  a  few  inches  deep,  and  is  the  commence- 
;nt  of  the  Ely  branch  of  the  Esconauba  river, 
sross  this  brook,  and  about  half  a  mile  below 
8  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  lake,  the  dam 
s  constructed.  It  was  undoubtedly  small  at 
it,  but  was  raised  and  extended  in  course  of 
le,  until  it  reached  the  base  of  the  hills  on  either 
e.  At  this  point  the  hills  approach  each  other 
thin  three  hundred  feet,  while  immediately 
ove  it  they  recede  both  to  the  right  and  to  the 
t;  and  back,  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  close 
again,  thu-s  forming  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
th  a  slight  depression  at  the  outlet,  and  another 
pression  to  the  right,  and  inclosing  a  level  area 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  large 
nd  created  by  the  dam,  and  which  is  known  as 
■ass  Lake,  overspreads  about  sixty  acres  of  this 
rel  area.  A  forest  of  heavy  timber  covers  the 
lole  tract  with  the  exception  of  the  pond,  and 
a  narrow  fringe  of  beaver  meadow  here  and 
ere.  Along  the  skirts  of  the  pond,  in  its  shal- 
vest  parts,  trees,  though  dead,  are  still  stand- 
»,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  dam  now 
aintains  the  pond  at  a  higher  level  than  in  for- 
3r  years,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  has  been 
ised  to  a  higher  level  within  the  lifetime  of  these 
;es. 

At  the  place  where  it  is  constructed  the  ground 
neither  soft  nor  alluvial,  but  composed  of  firm 
rth,  intermixed  with  loose  stones,  large  and 
tall.  The  crest  line  of  the  dam  is,  of  course, 
rizontal,  although  sinuous,  while  its  base  line 
nforms  to  the  irregularities  of  the  original  sur- 
)e.  Here  the  difference  in  level  between  the 
iter  in  the  pond  and  the  water  below  the  dam, 
is  ascertained  to  be  five  feet ;  the  crest  of  the 
m  rising  but  two  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
nd,  and  the  water  below  it  being  twelve  inches 
ep.  The  vertical  height  of  the  structure,  at 
e  great  curve,  therefore,  was  six  feet  and  two 
3hes.  This  difference  of  level  decreases  as  either 
d  is  approached,  until  it  diminishes  to  one  foot, 
i  the  ends,  consequently,  the  precise  condition 


of  the  structure,  at  its  lowest  stages  could  be  seen ; 
not  as  at  first  constructed,  but  as  it  would  appear 
after  it  had  settled  down  and  had  been  repaired 
and  strengthened  from  time  to  time.  Here  it  was 
built  with  small  sticks,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  from  one  to  two  and  three 
feet  in  length.  On  the  lower  side,  which  we  shall 
call  the  face  of  the  dam,  the  sticks  are  arranged 
promiscuously,  but  usually  with  their  lower  ends 
against  the  ground,  and  their  upper  ends  elevated 
and  pointing  up  stream,  against  the  water-slope  of 
the  dam,  thus  forming  an  inclined  bank  of  inter- 
laced stick  -work.  Earth  and  mud,  intermixed 
with  sticks  and  brush,  form  the  water  face,  or 
upper  slope  of  the  dam,  giving  to  it  the  nature 
and  appearance  of  a  solid  embankment.  Thus 
the  lower  face  of  the  dam  presents  a  mass  of  inter- 
laced sticks  closely  banked  together,  but  still  open 
and  loose,  and  free  from  earth,  while  the  upper  or 
water  face  is  a  solid  bank  of  earth  bound  together 
by  a  mass  of  sticks  imbedded  and  concealed  from 
view.  At  the  great  curve,  near  the  centre  of  the 
dam,  small  sticks  are  no  longer  used,  but  billets 
of  wood  and  poles  trimmed  of  their  branches  and 
stripped  of  their  bark,  and  varying  in  size  from 
one  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  three  to 
seven  feet  in  length.  These  poles,  however, 
formed  no  part  of  the  original  structure,  but  were 
added  from  year  to  year  to  repair  the  waste  of  the 
dam  from  settlement  and  decay,  and  to  increase 
its  height." 

"  The  curve  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of 
the  beaver  dam.  In  the  largest  structures  the 
convexity  of  the  curve  is  usually  up  stream,  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  It  is  generally  asserted 
that  the  introduction  of  a  curve,  with  its  con- 
vexity up  stream,  was  the  result  of  intelligence 
and  design  on  the  part  of  the  architects  ;  and  that 
its  use  at  the  precise  point  where  the  pressure  of 
the  water  is  the  greatest,  affords  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  beavers  understood  its  mechanical 
advantages.  Whether  these  curves  were  the  re- 
sult of  accident  or  design  is  a  question.  It  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  the  dams  across  the  streams 
that  discharge  the  largest  volume  of  water,  are 
shorter  and  lower  than  those  upon  the  smaller 
brooks,  ana  that  in  the  former  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  curve  at  the  highest  point  in  the 
structure  is  down  stream,  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
in  the  opposite  direction.  A  comparison  of  a 
large  number  of  these  dams,  constructed  in  very 
dissimilar  situations,  tends  to  show  that  their  cur- 
vature is  purely  accidental." 

"  There  is  no  opening  in  the  top  of  the  dam,  in 
any  part  of  it,  for  the  discharge  of  the  surplus 
water;  neither  does  it  pass  over  its  crest;  but  it 
percolates  through  the  thin  bank  of  earth  near  its 
crest  in  numerous  places  along  its  entire  length. 
The  dams  of  this  class  all  agree  in  this  respect. 
In  the  most  of  these  dams  the  rapidity  or  slowness 
with  which  this  surplus  is  discharged,  is  undoubt- 
edly regulated  by  the  beavers,  otherwise  the  level 
of  the  pond  would  continually  vary.  There  must 
be  a  constant  tendency  to  enlarge  the  orifices 
through  which  the  water  passes,  which,  if  left  to 
itself,  would  in  due  time  draw  down  the  pond, 
and  expose  the  entrances  to  their  lodges  and  bur- 
rows; on  the  other  hand,  if  the  embankment  was 
made  impenetrable,  the  water  would  rise  and  flow 
over  its  crest,  to  its  waste  and  injury." 

"  No  one  standing  upon  this  dam,  and  observ- 
ing its  fragile  character,  could  fail  to  perceive  that 
its  maintenance  would  require  constant  supervi- 
sion and  perpetual  labor.  The  tendency  to  in- 
creased leakage  from  the  effects  of  percolation, 
and  to  a  settling  down  of  the  dam,  as  its  materials 
decayed  underneath  upon  its  stick-work  half  would 
demand  unceasing  vigilance  and  care  to  avert  the 


consequences.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  a  new  sup 
ply  of  materials  is  placed  upon  the  lower  face  of 
these  dams  to  compensate  this  waste  from  decay. 
They  use  for  this  purpose  the  cuttings  of  the  pre- 
vious fall,  which  during  the  winter  have  been 
stripped  of  their  bark  for  food,  and  laid  aside  ap- 
parently for  this  object.  There  is  generally  no 
difficulty  in  walking  over  the  larger  dams  with 
dry  feet,  by  keeping  on  the  lower  slope,  except 
near  the  ends,  where  the  structure  is  not  usually 
strong  enough  to  bear  up  the  weight  of  a  man. 
Upon  the  sloping  face  of  the  great  curve  of  Grass 
Lake  dam,  twenty  men  could  stand  together  with- 
out making  any  impression  upon  the  structure." 

The  instances  are  rare  in  which  beavers  have 
been  observed  while  engaged  in  their  labors,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  work  chiefly  at  night,  and  to 
their  extreme  watchfulness.  Captain  Daniel  Wil- 
son, the  author  says,  informed  me  that  he  had 
seen  beavers  at  work  on  the  Grass  Lake  dam, 
making  ordinary  repairs,  on  several  different  occa- 
sions, while  watching  at  night  for  deer,  in  one  of 
the  trees  growing  in  its  crest.  They  came  down 
to  the  dam  singly,  and  swam  along  the  line  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  When  any  work  seemed  to 
be  needed,  each  one,  upon  his  own  motion  and 
without  any  concert  with  others,  devoted  himself 
to  the  task  of  setting  it  right.  They  brought 
sticks  in  their  mouths,  and  mud  with  their  paws 
held  under  the  throat.  When  these  were  arranged, 
and  the  mud  deposited  upon  them,  they  gave  the 
latter  a  heavy  stroke  with  the  tail  to  pack  it  firmly 
in  its  place.  Four  or  five  beavers  came  down  each 
night,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  apart ;  each  and 
all  of  whom  performed  more  or  less  work  upon 
the  dam,  and  did  it  in  the  same  manner."  In 
order  to  see  these  operations  for  himself,  the 
writer  says,  "  several  large  openings  were  made  in 
a  dam,  to  draw  off  part  of  the  water;  a  scaffold 
was  erected  in  one  of  the  trees  overlooking  these 
breaches,  and  at  nightfall  my  friend  Johnson  and 
myself  were  established  in  this  lookout  for  the 
night.  About  one  o'clock  two  beavers  came  down 
together  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  lowering  of 
their  pond,  and  to  repair  the  mischief;  but  they 
discovered  us  in  our  imperfect  concealment,  when 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  dam,  and  avoided  coming 
any  nearer.  They  remained  swimming  about  the 
poud,  with  a  part  of  their  heads  above  the  water, 
for  about  an  hour,  and  being  afraid  to  undertake 
the  work  they  then  retired.  These  two  were  pro- 
bably the  sole  occupants  of  the  pond,  where  they 
had  shortly  before  established  themselves  for  the 
winter." 

The  industry  of  the  beaver  is  proverbial,  and 
the  perseverance  with  which  they  apply  them- 
selves to  the  repairing  of  these  structures  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  following  account :  The  recently 
constructed  embankment  of  the  Marquette  and 
Ontonagon  Railroad,  parallel  with  and  a  few  feet 
from  the  main  stream  of  the  Carp,  seemed  to  the 
observant  eye  of  the  beaver  to  afford  some  advan- 
tages as  a  barrier,  upon  one  side,  to  their  proposed 
pond  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  daily  passage  ot 
traius  over  the  road,  they  commenced  the  dam, 
and  raised  it  about  a  foot  high  across  the  channel 
of  the  stream.  A  conflict  of  interests  thus  arose 
between  the  beavers,  ou  the  one  hand,  and  one  of 
the  chief  commercial  interests  of  the  country  on 
the  other.  The  track-master,  fearing  the  effects 
of  an  accumulation  of  water  against  the  railroad 
embankment,  cut  the  dam  through  to  the  ceutre, 
and  thus  lowered  the  water  to  the  original  level. 
As  this  was  no  new  experience  to  the  beavers  who 
were  acoustomed  to  such  reuts,  they  immediately 
repaired  the  breach.  For  ten  or  fifteen  times  it 
was  cut  through  before  the  beavers  finally  desisted 
from  their  proposed  work. 
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Selected. 

WATCH. 

Watch,  for  the  time  is  short; 

Watch,  while  'ti9  called  to-day; 
Watch,  lest  temptations  overcome; 

Watch,  christian,  walch  and  pray  I 
Watch,  for  the  flesh  is  weak  ; 

Watch,  for  the  foe  is  strong  ; 
Watch,  lest  the  bridegroom  knock  in  vain  ; 

Watch,  though  he  tarry  long  I 

Chase  slumber  from  thine  eyes  ; 

Chase  doubting  from  thy  breast; 
Thine  is  the  promised  prize 

Of  heaven's  eternal  rest. 
Watch,  christian,  watch  and  pray; 

Thy  Saviour  watched  for  thee, 
Till  from  his  brow  the  blood-sweat  poured  ; 

Great  drops  of  agony. 

Take  Jesus  for  thy  trust; 

Watch,  watch  for  evermore  ; 
Watch,  for  tbou  soon  must  sleep 

With  thousands  gone  before. 
Now,  when  thy  sun  is  up, 

Now,  while  'tis  called  to-day, 
U  now,  in  thine  accepted  time, 

Watch,  christian,  watch  and  pray  I 

—  Church  of  England  Magazine. 


Selected. 

PRAYER  FOR  CHRISTIAN  GRACES. 
Jesus,  my  strength,  my  hope, 

On  Thee  I  cast  my  care, 
With  humble  confidence  look  up, 

And  know  Thou  hearest  my  prayer. 
Give  me  on  Thee  to  wait, 

Till  I  can  all  things  do, 
On  Thee,  almighty  to  create, 

Almighty  to  renew. 

I  want  a  sober  mind, 

A  self-renouncing  will, 
That  tramples  down  and  casts  behind 

The  baits  of  pleasing  ill. 
A  soul  inured  to  pain, 

To  hardships,  grief  and  loss, 
Bold  to  take  up,  firm  to  sustain, 

The  consecrated  cross. 

I  want  a  godly  fear, 

A  quick  discerning  eye, 
That  looks  to  Thee  when  sin  is  near, 

And  sees  the  tempter  fly  ; 
A  spirit  still  prepared, 

And  armed  with  jealous  care, 
Forever  standing  on  its  guard, 

And  watching  unto  prayer. 

I  want  a  heart  to  pray, 

To  pray  and  never  cease, 
Never  to  murmur  at  thy  stay, 

Nor  wish  my  sufferings  less. 
This  blessing  above  all, 

Always  to  pray  I  want, 
Out  of  the  depth  on  Thee  to  call, 

And  never,  never  faint. 

I  want  a  true  regard, 

A  single  steady  aim, 
Unmoved  by  threatening  or  reward, 

To  Thee  and  thy  great  name; 
A  jealous,  just  concern 

For  thine  immortal  praise  ; 
A  pure  desire  that  all  may  learn 

And  glorify  thy  grace. 

I  rest  upon  thy  word, 

Thy  promise  is  for  me; 
My  succor  and  salvation,  Lord, 

Shall  surely  come  from  Thee: 
But  let  me  still  abide 

Nor  from  thy  hope  remove, 
Till  then  my  patient  spirit  guide 

Into  thy  perfect  love. 


I  have  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  fulfil  all  those 
duties  which  relate  to  civil  society,  and  are  due  to 
our  neighbors,  while  those  which  we  owe  to  our 
Creator  are  almost,  if  not  altogether  overlooked. 
^-Richard  Jordan. 


On  the  Structure  of  Iron. 

Metals,  in  their  minute  structures,  may  be  divi- 
ded into  two  leading  divisions,  viz.  :  the  angular, 
or  crystalline,  and  the  cellular,  or  porous  :  and  of 
these  two  divi?ions  all  metals  are  constituted  ;  and 
none  are  absolutely  solid — all  have  void  spaces, 
either  in  the  form  of  cells,  or  between  the  angles 
of  the  crystals. 

Good  iron — even  the  best  that  is  manufactured, 
is  as  porous  as  a  sponge.  It  is  well  known  that 
good  iron,  when  fractured,  shows  what  is  called 
"fibre,"  a  silky  lustre,  which  is  nothing  more  or 
lees  than  light  reflected  from  the  fracture.  If  the 
iron  is  cut  by  a  tool,  there  may  be  a  bright  ap- 
pearance shown  in  the  cut,  but  that  peculiar  soft, 
silky  lustre  does  not  then  appear,  for  the  action 
of  a  tool,  wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
metal,  destroys  this  appearance  ;  neither  is  the  soft 
lustre  ever  seen  on  the  exterior,  or  on  what  is 
commonly  called  the  "skin",  of  the  metal.  This 
peculiar  appearance,  then,  is  derived  from  myriads 
of  minute  elongated  shells,  whose  inner  surfaces, 
before  they  are  long  exposed  to  the  air,  are  exceed- 
ingly brilliant,  and  will  reflect  light  beautifully. 
These  cells  appear  to  be  more  or  less  spherical  in 
their  normal  state,  but  are  elongated  by  rolling  in 
the  manufacture.  The  light-reflecting  surfaces  are 
the  partitions  between  the  cells,  which  often  open 
out  into  each  other  laterally  and  longitudinally, 
probably  affording  a  continuous  line  of  communi- 
cation for  the  passage  of  heat  and  electricity  in 
vacuo. 

That  air  has  no  access  to  them  in  their  normal 
state  appears  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that,  although 
when  first  laid  open  they  reflect  the  light  brilliant- 
ly, they  soon  tarnish  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. 

This  cellular  structure  is  not  an  accidental  oc- 
currence, nor  confined  to  iron  of  any  particular 
manufacture,  but  is  apparently  the  proper  constitu- 
tion of  the  metal,  produced  under  the  operation  of 
fixed  laws. 

If,  then,  all  good  malleable  iron  is  perfectly 
cellular,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  cell  system,  its  mechani- 
cal properties  of  tenacity  and  strength  must  greatly 
depend,  and,  indeed,  as  much  importance  need  be 
attached  to  this  as  to  the  degree  of  chemical  purity 
necessary  to  ensure  a  good  iron.  It  is  well  known 
to  those  practically  acquainted  with  the  manufac- 
ture, that  a  metal  of  the  same  degree  of  chemical 
purity  may  produce  bar  of  a  superior  or  inferior 
quality,  accoiding  to  the  degree  of  heat  under 
which  it  is  taken  from  the  furnace  and  worked, 
and  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  it  may 
afterwards  cool, — that  is,  if  the  metal  is  worked 
at  the  right  temperature,  it  may  produce  good 
fibrous  iron  ;  but  if  worked  too  hot,  the  iron  will 
prove  short  and  crystalline,  whatever  its  chemical 
condition  may  be. 


ever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it,: 
unto  life  eternal.  "  No  man,"  saith  He,  "  havin 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  i 
fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God  j"  neither  is  there 
possibility  of  our  serving  two  masters :  we  cannc 
be  heirs  of  two  kingdoms,  nor  at  once  dedicat 
ourselves  to  God  and  to  the  world.  The  Lor 
will  not  accept  a  partial  offering.  "  Choose  yo 
this  day,"  said  Joshua  to  Israel,  "whom  ye  wi 
serve  j"  and  then  according  to  the  advice  of  Davit 
let  us  u  Serve  Him  with  a  perfect  heart  and  wit 
a  willing  mind."  "  If  any  man  will  come  aftf 
me,"  said  the  blessed  Jesus,  "  let  him  deny  bin: 
self,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me." 

Dear  friend,  though  I  had  no  particular  engag 
ment,  yet,  I  think,  in  abundance  of  good  will, 
had  freedom  to  say  thus  much,  being,  at  least  pa 
of  it,  what  hath  been  frequently  impressed  on 
mind  with  invincible  convictions,  to  wit,  tbl 
necessity  of  being  altogether  redeemed  from  thj 
world,  and  all  that  is  in  the  world,  in  order  thi 
we  might  follow  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  regener: 
tion.  This,  with  my  love,  is  all  at  present  froi 
thy  real  friend  John  Thorp, 


Selected  for  "The  Friend 
Manchester,  1st  mo.  13th,  1T68. 
Dear  Friend, — The  last  letter  I  had  from  thee, 
is  with  the  rest  of  my  things  at  London ;  the  con- 
tents and  sentiments  I  retain,  which  I  thought 
both  sorrowful  and  very  christian.  Indeed,  dear 
friend,  it  certainly  becomes  us,  (I  have  often 
thought  so,)  as  we  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves,  to 
rest  entirely  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  not  only 
in  the  dispensations  of  His  Providence  in  things 
without  us,  but  also  in  the  deep  proving  baptisms 
of  the  mind  and  spirit  within  us. 

Our  blessed  Lord,  in  all  these  things,  hath  left 
us  an  example  in  suffering  and  doing,  and  in 
humility  and  obedience  unto  death  ;  it  is  He,  who 
is  the  Truth  itself,  who  hath  told  us  that  "  Who- 
soever will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whoso- 


For  "  The  Friend."! 

The  Missouri  River. 

(Concluded  from  page  319.) 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  Kansal 
City,  there  is  a  belt  of  forest  on  both  sides  of  thj 
river  several  miles  wide  ;  but  above  this  point  thj 
belt  contracts  rapidly  in  width,  the  prairie  comit 
occasionally  to  the  bluffs,  as  at  Fort  Leavenwortl 
and  at  Omaha. 

Above  the  last-named  place  the  forest  continutj 
to  decrease  to  the  confluence  of  the  Big  Sioul 
River,  after  which,  for  the  remainder  of  the  dii 
tance  of  about  two  thousand  miles  to  the  mour 
tains,  it  is  confined  to  the  bottom  lands  and  tl 
declivities  of  the  bluffs.    All  without  is  ope 
prairie,  with  the  exception  of  narrow  belts 
forest  along  the  margins  of  the  tributary  stream:! 
For  the  last  fifteen  hundred  miles  the  bottom  lanc| 
are  but  partially  wooded ;  and  the  country  in  otht 
respects,  is  unfavorable  for  settlement. 

The  scenery  upon  the  Missouri  is  monotonoij 
until  the  Yellowstone  is  approached.  This 
owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  river  level  we  ai 
shut  in  from  the  magnificent  summer  landscape  < 
the  prairies  of  which  the  eye  never  wearies ;  an 
are  confined  to  the  narrow  range  of  the  bottor 
lands  and  bordering  bluffs,  which  have  few 
tractive  features.    One  of  the  most  remarkab! 
regions  of  the  earth  is  thus  traversed  witbot 
being  seen.  From  the  old  village  of  the  Mandaol 
and  particularly  above  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Mi  ) 
souri,  the  scenery  changes  and  assumes  more  ic 
posing  forms.    First  there  are  high  banks  of  ill 
durated  clay,  seamed  with  lignite,  which  rise  thr< 
hundred  feet  high,  and  assume  grotesque  arcb 
tectural  forms  from  the  effects  of  rain  and  fros 
These,  with  more  or  less  uniformity  in  appearanc) 
border  the  river  for  five  hundred  miles  until  t\ 
Bad  Lands  are  entered,  which,  commencing  aboi 
fifty  miles  above  the  confluence  of  Milk  Rive 
continue  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  mile 
The  "  Bad  Lands,"  so  called,  are  sterile,  rounde 
mud-hills  of  a  dingy-brown  color,  thickly  studdtj* 
together,  and  rising,  with  deep  chasms  betweei|i 
two  hundred  or  more  feet  high.    They  are  con  | 
posed  of  adhesive  clay,  which,  softening  to  a  coi! 
siderable  depth  under  every  rair,  are  destitute 
every  species  of  vegetation  except  an  occasion 
sage-tree  or  dwarf  cedar,  and  a  straggling  caotu  I 
This  assemblage  of  conical  hills  presents  the  mo,i 
dreary  landscape  within  the  limits  of  our  R  i 
public,  the  deserts  ef  the  Colorado  Basin  not  er 
cepted.    Silence  and  desolation  reign  throughoi 
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r  area.  They  form  a  narrow  belt  along  this 
ion  of  the  Missouri,  from  which  they  stretch 
hward  across  the  Yellowstone,  and  terminate 
he  Black  Hills,  in  the  central  part  of  Nebraska, 
mt  one  hundred  miles  from  the  foot  of  the 
ky  Mountains  we  find  the  most  remarkable 
lation  upon  the  river,  and  the  most  striking 
lery  upon  its  borders.  Lewis  and  Clark,  who 
,ed  through  this  region  in  1805,  called  this 
lation  the  "  White  Walls'' — a  not  inapt  desig- 
on.  Prince  Maximillian,  in  his  "  Travels  in 
th  America,"  also  describes  them  ;  but  any 
jription,  however  minute,  must  fail  to  convey 
e  than  a  faint  general  impression  of  their  ac- 

appearance.  They  are  continuous  for  about 
y  miles,  first  appearing  as  the  north  bluff  of  the 
r,  then  upon  both  sides,  and  afterward  on  the 
;h  side  alone.  The  river  cuts  through  the  for- 
ion,  which  is  a  whitish  friable  sandstone,  so 
htly  cemented  that  small  pieces  are  readily 
reriaed  with  the  finger,  and  yet  it  retains  the 
a  of  solid  rock.  Its  opposite  bluffs  here  ap- 
lch  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other ;  and  rising 
at  two  hundred  feet  high,  are  buried  but  a  few 

below  the  level  surface  of  the  prairie, 
'he  extraordinary  appearances  of  these  "walls" 
the  effects,  in  a  great  measure,  of  frost  and 
!,  which,  having  disintegrated  portions  of  the 
c,  have  wrought  out  the  marvellous  results  pre- 
led  to  the  eye.  A  steep  bank  first  rises  from 
river,  which  is  composed  of  the  comminuted 
erials  of  this  rock,  colored  a  dingy  brown  by 
hings  from  the  soil  above.  This,  ascending 
ut  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  at  an  angle  of  60° 
more,  is  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  has  a 
ioth,  uniform  surface. 

)ut  of  this  bank  rises  the  "  White  Walls"  in 
pendicular  cliffs  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  high, 
some  places,  masses  of  this  rock  abut  against 
face  of  the  bluff,  in  other  places,  detached 
ises  are  exposed  on  two  and  sometimes  on  three 
is;  and  in  still  other  places,  solitary  walls,  in 
form  of  masonry,  rise  in  stupendous  magni- 
e.  Ravines  here  and  there  break  through  the 
nation  at  right  angles  with  the  river,  exposing 
and  sometimes  three  sides  of  a  great  square ; 
le  in  other  places  there  are  wide  openings  in 
rock  more  or  less  parallel,  which  assume  some- 
it  the  appearance  of  great  streets.  To  complete 
illusion,  surface  cracks  run  up  and  down  the 
;p  faces  and  projecting  shoulders  of  the  cliff — 
ost  perfect  imitation  of  dry  stone  walls, 
'his  river  is  also  celebrated  for  its  game.  All 
the  principal  animals  of  the  North  American 
tinent  are  found  upon  its  banks.  The  buffalo, 
,  red  and  black-tailed  deer,  antelope,  grizzly 
.  black  bear,  beaver,  and  the  gray  wolf  are  seen 
n  the  mouth  of  the  Cannon-ball  River,  where 
ae  first  becomes  abundant,  through  all  the  in- 
nediate  region  to  the  mountains,  with  the  ex- 
tion  of  the  Bad  Lands.  Another  characteristic 
mal  of  the  Upper  Missouri  is  the  mountain 
ep.  They  were  formerly  found  as  low  down 
the  confluence  of  the  Cannon-ball  River,  but 
r  they  are  rarely  seen  below  the  Bad  Lands, 
long  the  "  white  walls"  they  have  been  seen 
locks  of  from  ten  to  twenty.  They  are  of  a 
wn  color,  somewhat  larger  than  the  common 
ep,  and  of  timorous  disposition.  Along  the 
is  of  the  steepest  cliffs,  where  the  slightest 
ting  can  be  bad,  they  run  with  assurance  and 
idity,  working  their  way  up  through  places 
arently  impassable.  Above  the  "  white  walls" 
ire  the  bluffs  rise  in  places  three  hundred  feet 
h,  the  footprints  or  trails  of  the  mountain  sheep 
frequently  seen  on  their  steep  declivities, 
sse  footprints  appear  to  be  a  series  of  alternating 
holds  sunk  in  the  bank  by  long  use,  rather 


than  continuous  depressions  in  the  form  of  a 
sunken  trail.  Their  lines  along  the  bluffs  can  be 
seeu  as  distinctly  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  this 
region,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  as  a  chalk-line  upon 
a  black-board  immediately  before  the  eyes.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  mountain  sheep  resort  to 
these  precipitous  banks  for  safety  as  well  as  rest, 
since  while  upon  their  dizzy  declivities  they  could 
enjoy  the  consciousness  of  perfect  security. 


Memorial  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  Western  District,  con- 
cerning H.  Regina  Sholer. 
"Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death 
of  his  saints."    This  declaration  of  Holy  Writ 
has  been  revived  in  our  remembrance  when  re- 
flecting on  the  death  of  our  beloved  friend  H. 
Regina  Shober. 

Her  memory  being  precious  to  us,  we  feel  it 
right  to  preserve  a  record  of  one  whose  life  was 
so  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  And  now  that 
she  has  been  added,  as  we  reverently  believe,  to 
the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  who  prove  the  bless- 
edness of  dwelling  in  the  Faith  and  Hope  of  our 
dear  Redeemer  unto  the  end,  we  trust  that  this 
memorial  of  her  may  be  to  the  edification  of  the 
Church  in  love. 

H.  Regina  Shober  was  born  in  the  year  1786. 
Her  parents  being  Episcopalians,  she  was  trained 
in  that  religious  profession  ;  and  as  she  advanced 
in  years  became  a  highly  esteemed  member  of 
that  Society.  In  her  youthful  life  she  commenced 
a  diary,  the  object  of  which,  she  says,  "is  to  keep 
in  remembrance  the  kind  and  gracious  dealings 
of  the  Father  of  mercies  with  me,  and  to  leave  a 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  precious  Gospel 
which  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light."  In 
this  it  is  recorded  that  from  her  fifteenth  year  she 
had  been  at  times  ardently  engaged  in  seeking  the 
Pearl  of  great  price,  and  was  convinced  that  the 
vessel  must  be  prepared  for,  and  receive  the  in- 
scription of  "Holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  ere  she 
could  see  his  face  with  joy.  In  another  place 
she  remarks,  "An  humbling  sense  of  my  own  un- 
worthiness  daily  teaches  the  all-important  lesson, 
that  there  is  no  safety  one  moment  for  any  one  of 
us,  but  while  watching  unto  prayer." 

About  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age  she 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  would 
not  be  right  for  her  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
religious  society  in  which  she  had  been  educated, 
and  that  it  would  be  her  duty  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings for  worship  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends. 

This  conviction  brought  her  under  many  sore 
conflicts,  chiefly  because  of  the  persuasion  that  it 
would  wound  the  feelings  of  her  tenderly  beloved 
mother,  and  of  many  dear  and  valued  friends. 

In  earnest  prayer  to  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts,  she  sought  for  the  guidance  of  his  pure 
Spirit,  and  entreated  that  neither  earthly  affec- 
tion nor  fear  of  reproach,  might  influence  her  or 
prevent  her  from  doing  the  Divine  will. 

In  the  second  month  of  the  year  1813,  she  ap- 
plied to  be  received  as  a  member  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  in  the  Ninth  month  of  the  same 
year  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
Southern  District. 

At  this  time  she  says  in  her  diary,  "  Father  of 
mercies,  keep  me  on  the  watch  tower  that  I  may 
hear  thy  voice  and  know  thy  blessed  will  con- 
cerning me.  'Behold,  I  have  left  all  and  followed 
Thee,'  has  often  been  the  language  of  my  heart, 
and  such  sweetness  and  quietness  have  spread 
over  my  whole  soul,  that  I  have  said,  could  not 


I  goto  prison  and  death  for  thee?  Then  indeed 
thy  yoke  was  easy  and  thy  burden  light,  butO, 
Lord,  thou  knowest  my  weakness,  and  that 
without  thee  I  can  do  nothing." 

Frequent  aDd  fervent  were  her  petitions  that 
she  might  be  instructed  as  to  the  will  of  the  Lord 
concerning  her,  and  be  enabled  to  do  whatever 
He  might  require  at  her  hands. 

In  the  year  1817  she  believed  it  to  be  her  re- 
ligious duty  to  bear  a  public  testimony  in  our 
meeting  for  worship,  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus. This  was  a  costly  sacrifice  offered  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Divine  will.  She  records  in  relation 
to  it.  "He  who  knows  my  heu'-t,  knows  what 
it  has  cost  me — my  soul  bow?  in  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  mercy  f  i  ne  a  poor  weak 
woman.  May  He  finish  his  vvrk  iy  heart, 
and  enable  me  to  dedicate  my  life  d  all  my 
powers  afresh."  Continuing  simply  anu  iiumhly 
dependent  upon  her  Lord,  she  expes  enced  a 
growth  in  grace,  and  was  acknowledged  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends  in  the  Second  month  of  the  year  1820. 

Soon  after  this  she  says,  (in  her  diary,)  "Gra- 
cious and  merciful  One,  who  alone  knows  me; 
make  and  keep  me  faithful.  Thou  knowest  I 
often  tremble  at  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed,  and  as  it  has  pleased  thee  thus  far  to  lead 
me  about  and  instruct  me,  keep  mine  eye  singly 
directed  unto  thee.  Then  shall  I  be  enabled 
through  thy  grace  to  go  at  thy  bidding,  and  tell 
unto  others  what  thou  hast  done  for  my  soul." 

"  Oh  !  help  me  to  be  faithful.  I  have  none  in 
heaven  but  thee,  none  in  all  the  earth  I  desire  in 
comparison  of  thee.  Help  me  to  overcome  the 
natural  diffidence  that  so  much  obstructs  my  way, 
whatever  of  suffering  it  may  cost  me.  Break 
these  chains,  that  the  glorious  Gospel  liberty 
which  I  believe  is  my  privilege  in  common  with 
thy  children,  may  be  my  happy  experience;  for 
thou  knowest  that  I  do  love  thee — that  I  fer- 
vently desire  that  body,  soul  and  spirit  may  be 
sanctified,  and  made  meet  for  thy  use." 

In  the  year  1822  she  first  travelled  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  which  she  was  a  member, 
visiting  the  meetings  of  Exeter  and  Muncy.  In 
succeeding  years  she  was  repeatedly  called  by 
her  Divine  Master  to  labor  in  various  parts  of  our 
own  and  other  Yearly  Meetings,  both  in  public 
and  more  private  ministry. 

In  these  solemn  engagements  it  was  her  fer- 
vent concern  to  minister  only  in  the  ability  which 
God  gives.  Under  this  feeling  she  thus  peti- 
tions, "Heavenly  Father,  my  unfailing  Friend, 
help  me  once  more  to  renew  my  covenant,  and 
bind  every  sacrifice  with  cords  to  the  horns  of  the 
altar.  My  soul  longs,  yea,  pants  at  seasons  for 
an  entire  comformity  to  thy  will.  Again  and 
again  enable  me  to  surrender  my  all — to  suffer 
patiently — do  the  little  required  of  me  cheerfully, 
knowing  that  thy  will  is  my  sanctification." 

"  I  entreat  thee  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
thy  dear  Son,  who  bore  my  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree,  and  for  my  poor  soul's  sake,  that 
thou  wouldst  blot  out  my  many  transgressions 
and  remember  mine  iniquities  no  more.  Enable 
me,  Oh  !  Thou  whom  I  do  love  and  desire  faith- 
fully to  follow  and  serve,  to  commit  all  my  sor- 
rows, to  cast  all  my  burdens,  for  they  are  indeed 
many,  at  thy  blessed  feet,  believing  in  thy  power 
that  will  aud  can  support,  and,  in  thine  own  time, 
turn  my  mourniDg  into  songs  of  praise.  Amen." 

The  consolations  of  the  Gospel  were  the  fre- 
quent theme  of  her  ministry.  Having  expe- 
rienced that  these  abounded  in  Christ  even  in  the 
midst  of  suffering,  she  could  preach  to  others, 
that  if  they  had  been  made  partakers  of  afflic- 
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tious  as  his  disciples,  they  should  also  in  his  own 
time  be  made  partakers  of  his  consolations. 

In  the  year  1839  she  removed  to  reside  within 
our  limits,  and  became  a  member  of  our  Monthly 
Meeting.  During  her  long  residence  amongst  us, 
we  were  sensible  that  it  was  her  earnest  concern 
to  be  "an  example  of  the  believers  in  word,  in 
conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  pu- 
rity." She  was  conspicuous  for  her  simplicity 
and  moderation,  guiding  her  outward  affairs  with 
much  discretion,  and  realizing  that  godliness  with 
contentment  is  great  gain.  Thus,  with  moderate 
worldly  possessions,  she  was  enabled  to  exercise 
a  liberal  hospitality  of  which  many  were  par- 
takers. 

Not  a  few  can  also  bear  witness  to  the  comfort 
of  love  and  spiritual  edification  which  was  im- 
parted by  her  in  social  intercourse. 

In  a  letter  to  a  young  friend  who  had  become 
unsettled  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies of  our  religious  Society,  she  writes,  "I  well 
know  that  it  is  a  simple,  narrow,  self-denying  path, 
and  although  I  do  believe  that  the  blessed  com- 
passionate Shepherd  has  his  own  sheep  and  lambs 
in  every  fold,  who  are  precious  in  his  sight,  yet 
from  the  full  conviction  that  the  principles  and 
testimonies  of  Friends,  as  they  one  after  another 
were  opened  to  my  view  and  sealed  on  my  heart, 
were  most  consistent  with  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  my  present  and 
everlasting  peace  seemed  to  depend  on  simply 
giving  up  all  I  had  been  taught  from  childhood 
as  respects  forms  and  ceremonies  in  religion,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  myself  there 
was  no  other  path  to  peace."  It  may  be  here  ap- 
propriately mentioned  that  one  of  the  first  prac- 
tices which  she  felt  herself  conscientiously  re- 
strained from  uniting  in,  was  the  singing  of  the 
congregation  as  a  part  of  public  worship. 

Nearing  the  close  of  life  she  thus  writes  to  a 
friend,  "If  only  our  many  trials  and  afflictions 
work  for  us,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory,  dare  we  crave  an  exemption  from 
one  of  them.  Will  not  one  moment  in  that 
blessed  happy  home  that  none  can  deprive  us  of, 
and  into  which  sorrow  can  never  enter,  more  than 
compensate  for  all  we  have  suffered.  Yes,  we 
shall  praise  Him  too  for  every  cup  of  bitterness, 
in  mercy  and  wisdom  made  our  portion,  while  so- 
journing in  this  vale  of  tears.  How  much  we 
need  to  bring  us  to  the  Saviour's  feet  and  keep 
us  there." 

Her  ministry,  while  it  was  often  exercised  in 
weakness  and  in  fear,  and  expressed  in  much 
simplicity,  was  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  power.  She  was  thus  often  instrumental, 
under  the  constraining  influence  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  in  raising  the  life  in  our  religious  meet- 
ings, and  also  in  comforting  Zion's  true  mourn- 
ers ;  knowing  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
them  that  are  weary.  Her  offeriugs  in  prayer 
were  mostly  brief  and  fervent,  making  request 
with  reverence  and  godly  fear. 

Sympathy  with  those  who  were  in  any  trouble 
was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  her  character.  To 
visit  the  sick,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the 
rnked,  she  deemed  her  plain  christian  duty,  and, 
while  faithful  herein,  in  no  common  degree,  she 
ever  considered  herself  an  unprofitable  servant. 
Many  can  testify  to  the  consolation  which  in  ten- 
der love  and  pity  she  was  enabled  to  impart  to  their 
sorrowing  minds. 

She  was  as  a  nursing  mother  to  those  who  were 
young  in  the  ministry,  and  quick  to  discern  the 
work  of  grace  in  any,  and  to  cherish  it  in  those 
who  were  yet  as  babes  in  Christ.  Her  humility 
and  sweet  expressions  of  sympathy  encouraged 


such  lo  accept  the  offers  of  redeeming  love,  and 
to  press  forward  in  the  way  of  holiness. 

Having  endeavored  meekly  to  follow  her  Re- 
deemer, through  a  long  life  of  service  and  of  suf- 
fering, and  having  abundantly  testified  to  the 
sufficiency  of  his  grace  and  the  value  of  his  aton- 
ing sacrifice,  little  remained  for  the  evening  of 
her  day  but  peacefully  to  await  the  summons 
home. 

She  never  enjoyed  robust  health,  and  in  her 
declining  years  was  enfeebled  by  frequent  attacks 
of  illness.  Although  these,  for  the  last  few  months 
of  her  life,  did  not  cause  increased  uneasiness  to 
her  friends,  yet  she  seemed  to  see  with  clearness 
that  her  end  was  near. 

Though  nature  shrank  from  the  last  conflict, 
yet,  having  long  felt  herself  to  be  a  stranger  and 
pilgrim  upon  earth,  she  evidently  longed  to  de- 
part and  te  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better;  look- 
ing forward  with  joy  to  that  happy  home  in 
Heaven,  where,  as  she  at  times  expressed,  the 
love  and  mercy  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour  had  pre- 
pared a  mansion  for  her. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  Fifth  month, 
1865,  when  appearing  unusually  comfortable,  she 
requested  that  some  young  friends,  in  whom  she 
felt  much  interested,  and  who  were  about  leaving 
the  city,  might  be  sent  for,  saying,  "  If  they  do 
not  see  me  now  they  will  never  see  me  again." 
This  anticipation  of  her  approaching  end  was  soon 
realized.  About  midnight  of  the  16th  she  was 
attacked  with  severe  pain,  which,  for  a  time,  was 
too  acute  to  allow  of  much  expression.  When 
partially  relieved,  she  was  sweetly  engaged  in 
vocal  prayer,  craving  that  the  work  might  be  cut 
short  in  righteousness.  Soon  after,  as  we  rever- 
ently believe,  her  petition  was  answered,  and  her 
redeemed  spirit  was  admitted  into  that  "  rest 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  Grod." 

She  died  on  the  17th  of  Fifth  month,  1865,  in 
the  79th  year  of  her  age,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
for  more  than  forty-five  years. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth  :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labors;  and  their  works  do 
follow  them." 


Power  of  a  Christian  Life. — There  is  one  de- 
partment of  christian  evidence  to  which  no  skill 
or  industry  of  the  champion  of  revealed  truth  can 
do  justice — one  also  with  which  the  sceptic  is 
little  disposed  to  meddle.  It  is  that  which  is 
spread  before  us  in  the  noiseless  and  almost  en- 
tirely inrecorded  lives  of  thousands  of  the  faith- 
ful f  'oarers  of  Christ.  Ambitious  of  no  distinc- 
tion :  et,t  only  on  the  Master's  service ;  pursuing 
the  i  i  tenor  of  their  way  in  the  discharge  of 
coiniao  duties,  their  lives  are  ennobled,  and 
sometimes  become  heroic,  through  the  lofty  purity 
of  their  aims,  find  the  singleness  of  their  devotion 
to  life's  great  end.  No  theory  of  infidel  philosophy 
can  account  for  them.  The  attempt  to  explain 
them  by  means  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  is  an 
insult  to  common  sense. 

Cowper  has  graphically  portrayed  the  lot  of  one 
who  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the 
class  of  which  we  speak  : 

"  Perhaps  the  self-approving,  haughty  world, 
That,  as  she  sweeps  him  with  her  rustling  silks, 
Scarce  deigns  to  notice  him,  or,  if  she  sees, 
Deems  hira  a  cypher  in  the  works  of  God, 
Receives  advantage  from  his  noiseless  hours 
Of  whicb  9he  little  dreams.    Perhaps  she  owes 
Her  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring 
And  plenteous  harvest  to  the  prayers  he  makes, 
When,  Isaac  like,  the  solitary  saint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide, 
And  thinks  on  her  that  thinks  not  on  herself." 

~Boiton  Recorder. 


A  Statesman's  Views. 

In  a  speech  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  deliver 
in  Georgia,  on  the  state  of  the  country,  we  fi 
the  following  just  views  of  the  folly  of  a  resort 
arms  instead  of  moral  suasion  and  lawful  politic 
action.    All  history  confirms  his  utterances  : — 

"  Instead  of  bettering  our  condition,  instead 
establishing  our  liberties  upon  a  surer  foundatic 
we  have,  in  the  war  that  ensued,  come  well-nij 
losing  the  whole  of  4he  rich  inheritance  wi 
which  we  set  out.  This  is  one  of  the  sad  realis 
tions  of  the  present.  In  this,  too,  we  are  but 
lustrating  the  teachings  of  history.  Wars,  a; 
civil  wars  especially,  always  menace  liberfcj 
they  seldom  advance  it,  while  they  usually  end 
its  entire  overthrow  and  destruction.  Ours  ste 
ped  just  short  of  such  a  catastrophe.  Our  oc 
alternative  now  is  either  to  give  up  all  hope 
constitutional  liberty,  or  retrace  our  steps,  a 
look  for  its  vindication  and  maintenance  in  t 
forums  of  reason  and  justice,  instead  of  on  t 
arena  of  arms ;  in  the  courts  and  halls  of  legis 
tion,  instead  of  on  the  fields  of  battle. 

"  The  truest  friends  of  liberty  in  England,  on 
in  1642,  abandoned  the  forum  of  reason,  and  i 
pealed,  as  we  did,  to  the  sword,  as  the  sur 
means  in  their  judgment  of  advancing  their  cam 
This  was  after  they  had  made  great  progress  unt 
the  lead  of  Coke,  Hampden,  Falkland,  and  othe 
in  the  advancement  of  liberal  principles.  Ma 
usurpations  had  been  checked,  and  many  of  t 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  had  been  curtaihi 
The  right  of  petition  had  been  sanctioned,  sh: 
money  had  been  abandoned,  courtsmartial  h 
been  done  away  with,  habeas  corpus  had  been  ? 
established,  high  Courts  of  Commission  and  Si 
Chamber  had  •been  abolished.  Many  other  gr< 
abuses  of  power  had  been  corrected  and  other  ; 
forms  established.  But,  not  satisfied  with  the 
and  not  satisfied  with  the  peaceful  working 
reason  to  go  on  in  its  natural  sphere,  the  denial 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown  was  pressed  by  1 
too  ardent  reformers  upon  Charles  I.  All  else 
had  yielded;  this  he  would  not. 

"  The  sword  was  appealed  to  to  settle  the  qui 
tion.  A  civil  war  was  the  result.  Great  co 
age  and  valor  were  displayed  on  both  sides.  M 
of  eminent  virtue  and  patriotism  fell  in  the  se 
guinary  and  fratricidal  conflict.  The  king  v 
deposed  and  executed ;  a  Commonwealth  proclaii 
ed.  But  the  end  was  the  reduction  of  the  peoj  j 
of  England  to  a  worse  state  of  oppression  tb 
they  had  been  in  for  centuries.  They  retrac; 
their  steps.  After  nearly  twenty  years  of  exha 
tion  and  blood,  and  the  loss  of  the  greater  portion 
the  liberties  enjoyed  by  them  before,  they,  ( 
almost  unanimous  consent,  called  for  restoration 

"  The  restoration  came.  Charles  11.  ascend: 
the  throne,  as  unlimited  a  monarch  as  ever  nil 
the  Empire.  Not  a  pledge  was  asked  or  a  guani 
tee  given,  touching  the  conoession  of  the  tom 
prerogative  that  had  been  exacted  and  obtain! 
from  his  father.  The  true  friends  of  liberty, 
reform,  and  of  progress  in  government  had  becoij 
convinced  that  these  were  the  offspring  of  pesl 
and  of  enlightened  reason,  and  not  of  passion  I 
of  arms.  The  House  of  Commons  and  the  Hot 
of  Lords  were  thenceforth  the  theatres  of  th ' 
operations,  and  not  the  fields  of  Newberry 
Marston  Moor.  The  result  was  that  in  less  tb 
thirty  years,  all  their  ancient  rights  and  privileg 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  civil  war,  were  re-esta 
lished,  with  new  securities,  in  the  ever-memoral 
settlement  of  1668,  which,  for  all  practical  pi 
poses,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  bloodless  revo 
tion. 

"Since  that  time,  England  has  made  all 
further  and  more  signal  strides  in  reform  and  p 
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j  but  not  one  of  these  has  been  effected  by 
t  to  arms.  Catholic  emancipation  was  carried 
jrliament  after  years  of  argument,  against  the 
persistent  opposition.  Reason  and  justice 
lately  prevailed.  So  with  the  removal  of  the 
ility  of  the  Jews  ;  so  with  the  overthrow  of 
otten  borough  system  ;  so  with  the  extension 
inchise ;  so  with  the  modification  of  corn  laws 
estrictions  on  commerce,  opening  the  way  to 
Btablishment  of  the  principles  of  free  trade; 
10  with  all  the  other  great  reforms  by  Parlia- 
wbicb  have  so  distinguished  English  history 
le  last  half  century." 

>w  the  Testimony,  through  Self-denial,  was 
in  the  Olden  Time. — First,  no  member  of 
Society  can  be  concerned  in  the  sale  of  a 
;  which  is  evil  in  itself.  Secondly,  that  he 
>t  encourage  the  sale  of  an  article,  which  he 
s  to  be  essentially,  or  very  generally,  that  is, 
ren  cases  out  of  ten,  productive  of  evil.  And 
y,  that  he  cannot  sell  things,  which  he  has 
•ded  from  his  own  use,  if  he  has  discarded 

on  a  belief  that  they  are  specifically  forbid- 
>y  Christianity,  or  that  they  are  morally  in- 
is  to  the  human  mind.  *  *  * 
e  Quakers  reject  all  such  ornaments,  (just 
sd  to,)  because  they  believe  them  to  be 
acally  condemned  by  Christianity.  The  words 
i  apostles  Paul  and  Peter,  have  been  quoted 
by  Fox,  Penn,  Barclay,  and  others,  upon 
ubject.  But  surely  if  the  christian  religion 
vely  condemns  the  use  of  them  in  one,  it 
:mns  the  use  of  them  in  another.  And  how 
ny  one,  professing  this  religion,  sell  that,  the 
f  which  he  believes  it  to  have  forbidden  ? 
Quakers  also  have  rejected  all  ornaments  of 
erson,  as  we  find  by  their  own  writers,  on 
nt  of  their  immoral  tendency,  or  because 
are  supposed  to  be  instrumental  in  puffing 
le  creature,  or  in  the  generation  of  vanity 
iride.    But  if  they  have  rejected  the  use  of 

upon  this  principle,  they  are  bound,  as 
ians,  to  refuse  to  sell  them  to  others.  Chris- 
ove,  and  the  christan  obligation  to  do  as  we 
I  wish  to  be  done  by,  positively  enjoin  this 
,ct.  For  no  man,  consistently  with  this 
i  law  and  and  obligation,  can  sow  the  seeds  of 

disease  in  his  neighbour's  mind. —  Clark- 
Portro.iture  of  Quakerism. 
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3  following  extract  from  the  London  Chris- 
Vimes,  which  e  take  from  the  Protestant 
;hman,  publi  shed  in  New  York,  is  being 
>ted  in  this  country  : 

Kicty  of  Frierifds. — The  Friends  have  kindly 
id  the  loan  of  their  large  Meeting-house,  in 
opiate  street,  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
'London  Ragged  Schools,  Whitecross  place, 
maker  chapel  has  probably  never  before  re- 
id  with  the  songs  and  hymns  of  so  many 
voices.    These  schools  have  effected  much 
and  upwards  of  seven  thousand  children 
)een  educated  in  them.    Robert  N.  Fowler 
Vice  President  of  the  charity,  and  John 
,  of  Peckham  Rye,  its  Honorary  Secretary, 
ert  Charleton,  a  well  known  philanthropist 
stol,  and  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
3t  issued  a  pamphlet  in  condemnation  of  the 
al  and  other  heterodox  tendencies  of  Bar 
Apology,  a  work  which,  in  former  times, 
scounted  a  considerable  authority  by  the 
s,  but  which  is  now  generally  acknowledged 


to  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  ;n  >duc- 
ing  the  unsound  opinions  and  final  secessioi  from 
the  Society  in  America,  of  80,000  H ick.^ies  or 
Unitarian  Friends.  R.  Charleton  is  one  of  the 
most  influential  ministers  amongst  the  Quakers, 
and  his  exposure  of  the  volume  in  question  is  very 
timely,  in  face  of  some  lately  renewed  tendencies 
in  the  north  of  England  towards  deistical  doc- 
trines, by  a  few  Friends  professing  an  ardent  at- 
tachment to  Barclay's  opinions." 

We  cannot  say  we  are  surprised  at  the  fact 
alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  undesignedly 
humiliating  oomment  on  the  state  of  things  exist- 
ing among  the  members  of  our  religious  Society 
in  Great  Britain,  nor  does  it  now  call  for  much 
remark.  Doubtless  there  are  many  among  us  here, 
as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
will  argue  plausibly  that  there  can  be  nothing 
wrong  in  Friends  allowing  their  meeting  house  to 
be  occupied  by  a  mixed  assembly  of  their  own 
members  and  others  for  such  a  purpose;  and  its 
"  resounding  with  the  songs  and  hymns  of  so 
many  young  voices."  We  would  not  object  be- 
cause we  think  there  is  any  holiness  in  the  house; 
nor  yet  would  we  deny  the  admissibility  of  these 
children  singing  hymns  under  the  leading  of  those 
who  accept  such  performances  as  a  part  of  divine 
worship.  But  for  a  society  that  has  always  pro- 
fessed to  have  a  testimony  against  such  formal 
services,  thus  to  encourage  them  and  stultify  its 
own  profession,  is  a  retrogade  step  reserved  for 
"modernized  quakerism"  in  its  progress  towards 
conformity  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  other 
professors.  Among  a  people  whose  religious  prin- 
ciples and  practices  so  "  lock  in  with  and  overwrap 
one  another,"  the  attempt  to  break  down  and  re- 
mould usages,  based  00  long  cherished  tenets,  is  a 
resource  for  bringing  those  tenets  into  disrepute,  or 
a  signal  to  show  that  they  have  been  abandoned. 
In  the  conference  of  "  Friends'  First-day  School 
Teachers,"  held  in  Birmingham  in  1867,  it  was 
formally  concluded  not  "  to  discourage  from  the 
use  of  singing  those  teachers  who  deem  that  its 
introduction  into  their  schools  is  an  important 
help  to  them."  The  occupation  of,  and  the  exer- 
cises in  Devonshire  House,  are  a  consistent  expo- 
sition of  the  principle  thus  established.  "  Ephraim 
hath  mixed  himself  among  the  people;  Ephraim 
is  a  cake  not  turned.  Strangers  have  devoured 
his  strength  and  he  knoweth  it  not." 

Of  that  part  of  the  extract  which  refers  to  Bar- 
clay's Apology,  we  may  say,  that  after  reading  the 
attack  upon  that  standard  work  by  Robert  Charle- 
ton, we  do  not  understand  him  as  charging  it  with 
being  instrumental  in  "  producing  the  unsound 
opinions  and  final  secession  from  the  Society"  of' 
the  "  Hicksites ;"  though  from  what  he  does  say 
the  inference  that  its  tendency  is  favorable  to 
their  views,  may  be  drawn.  Those  separatists 
from  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  however, 
have  never  claimed  any  more  sanction  or  support 
to  their  views  from  Barclay,  than  from  other  of 
our  early  Friends,  the  scope  and  tenor  of  whose 
writings  in  reference  to  the  deity  and  atonement 
of  Christ,  they  have  not  ceased  to  pervert.  In- 
deed the  whole  testimony  of  Barclay  upon  those 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  is  so  clear  and 
decided,  that  all  the  sophistry  of  their  w:  ;ters  has 
failed  to  screen  their  unsoundness  from  i  force. 

But  the  principal  charges  brought  byR.  Charle- 
ton against  Barclay's  Apology  in  his  pamphlet,  are 
the  following:  That  the  doctrine  of  "Universal  and 
Saving  Light,"  set  forth  in  it,  is  unsound  and  un- 
scriptural,  inasmuch,  as  R.  C.  a.'-serts,  there  is  not 
an  "  universal  illumination  of  mankind  by  a  spirit- 
ual and  saving  light,  or  gospel  of  '  glad  tidings'  in- 
wardly preaohed  in  the  hearts  of  all  men."  And 
yet  the  Apostle  speaks  to  the  Colossians  of  not 


being  "  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel 
which  ye  have  heard,  and  which  was  preached  to 
every  creature  which  is  under  heaven,  whereof  I, 
Paul,  am  made  a  minister."  That  the  estimate 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  set  forth  in  the  Apology, 
falls  far  below  the  place  they  ought  to  hold,  they 
being,  according  to  R.  C,  "the  divinely  appointed 
means,  by  which  we  receive  our  knowledge  of 
God  and  his  truth."  But  in  contradiction  of  this 
last  assertion,  our  Saviour  said,  "  No  man  knoweth 
who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father,  and  who  the 
Father  is  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son 
will  reveal  him."  That  Barclay's  declaration, 
that  all  other  worship  than  that  "  offered  in  the 
inward  and  immediate  moving  of  his  [God's]  own 
Spirit,"  whatever  may  be  the  form,  as  a  Liturgy, 
or  prayers,  &c,  if  conceived  by  the  natural 
strength  and  faculty  of  the  mind,  is  but  "  super- 
stition, will- worship,  and  abominable  idolatry  in 
the  sight  of  God,"  is  untrue,  and  if  now  circulated 
is  "  bearing  false  witness  against  our  neighbour." 
But  our  Saviour's  declaration  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria  is,  that  "God  is  a  Spirit  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,"  and  certainly  if  no  man  can  call  Jesus, 
Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  can  be  no  ac- 
ceptable worship  performed  but  by  the  aid  of 
God's  own  spirit;  and  Barclay  does  not  say  that 
this  aid  is  withheld  from  all  who  use  those  forms. 
The  author  says  he  forbears  "  from  further 
pointing  out  what  I  deem  to  be  the  erroneous 
views  set  forth  in  the  doctrinal  portions  of  the 
Apology." 

The  pamphlet,  on  its  title  page,  is  said  to  have 
been  "printed  for  private  circulation  only;"  a 
course  pursued  before  its  issue,  by  other  members, 
aiming  to  lay  waste  the  faith  of  the  Society  among 
their  fellow  professors.  It  is  but  a  feeble  attempt 
at  what  was  much  more  plausibly  performed  by 
Dr.  Ash,  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  some  parts  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  practice,"  &c,  and  though 
widely  open  to  criticism  and  refutation,  it  is  not 
needful  to  go  further  into  either  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Barclay's  Apology  for  the  true  christian  di- 
vinity has,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  with- 
stood the  attacks  of  those  without  the  pale  of  our 
religious  Society,  who  longed  to  overturn  its  plain, 
scriptural,  self-denying  doctrines,  and  of  those 
within  that  pale,  who  have  denied  the  faith  of 
Friends,  or  sought  to  bring  in  new  theories  of 
their  own;  and  as  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  it 
inculcates  and  defends  are  founded  on  eternal 
truth,  we  have  no  fears  of  any  efforts  made  now 
to  refute  or  invalidate  its  scriptural  propositions 
and  lucid  argumentation,  except  that  this  treason 
in  the  camp  must  keep  up  the  distrust,  disunity 
and  division  which  of  latter  years  have  convul  ed 
our  religious  Society. 

We  do  no-  question  the  sincerity  of  R.  Charle- 
ton and  his  fellow  members  who  unite  with  him — 
and  we  suppose  they  are  a  large  majority  in  Eng- 
land— in  their  opposition  to  the  doctrines  incul- 
cated byR.  Barclay  and  his  coadjutors,  who  were 
the  instruments  in  gathering  the  Society,  and  in 
clearly  defining  and  illustrating  its  christian  prin- 
ciples. While  we  sorrow  over  their  deficiency  in 
clearness  of  spiritual  vision,  we  censure  them  not 
for  this  want  of  unity  with  the  faith  which  Friends 
have  ever  held  and  do  now  hold.  Many  good 
men  in  other  religious  societies  are  in  the  same 
case.  But  he  and  they  know  full  well,  that  Bar- 
clay's Apology  has  always  been  accepted  by  the 
Society  as  a  clear  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
Holy  Scripture,  as  Friends  understand  and  believe 
them ;  and  we  think  it  an  unkiad  and  dishonora- 
ble course,  while  openly  denying  the  religious 
belief  which  the  Society,  from  generation  to 
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generation,  has  adhered  to  and  promulgated ; 
while  charging  the  standard  work,  acknowledged 
by  the  Society  to  set  forth  its  belief  plainly  and 
truly,  with  being  unsound;  and  while  discarding 
several  of  the  Society's  distinguishing  testimonies, 
they  should  persist  in  representing  themselves  as 
Friends,  and  thus  induce  other  religious  professors 
to  believe,  that  the  Society  has  abandoned  its  ori- 
ginal principles,  and  substituted  others  more 
nearly  conforming  with  their  own,  and  admitting 
of  close  approximation  to  their  usages  and  cere- 
monies. It  is  like  the  seven  women  laying  hold 
of  one  man,  and  saying  "we  will  eat  our  own 
bread,  and  wear  our  own  apparel,  only  let  us  be 
called  by  thy  name  to  take  away  our  reproach." 

From  this  cause  has  proceeded  the  present  sad 
condition  of  our  religious  Society  ;  the  contentions 
and  separations  that  have  taken  place,  the  dis- 
unity and  suspension  of  epistolary  intercourse, 
which  still  exists,  and  the  depressing  conviction 
that  neither  peace  nor  harmony  can  be  restored 
until  either  the  Society  repudiates  these  heresies, 
or  wholly  abandons  its  long  cherished  faith.  The 
advocates  of  these  new  views  are  ever  striving  to 
shift  the  responsibility  of  this  state  of  things,  on  to 
those  who  have  been,  and  those  who  are  consci- 
entiously bound  to  maintain  and  contend  for  the 
Scriptural  doctrines  and  testimonies  held  by  the 
founders  of  the  Society  and  their  faithful  suc- 
cessors. But  if  we  trace  the  evil  to  its  birth- 
place, its  home  is  found  with  them,  and  it  must 
cleave  to  them  while  they  claim  to  be  Friends,  and 
yet  continue  laboring  to  supplant  the  faith  of 
Friends,  and  to  substitute  a  system  of  their  own, 
which  they  think  more  consonant  with  the  present 
state  of  biblical  knowledge  and  modern  exegesis. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  for  pointing  out 
these  d<  '.rturcs  from  the  original  faith  of  the  So- 
ciety, e>  -nsting  the  one  with  the  other,  and  seek- 
ing to  i  i  >-  >und  doctrine  and  practice,  has 
been  rej.  .  I  iv  proached  as  breaking  the  unity ; 
as  being  out  ot  the  general  unity  ;  as  producing 
unsettkment,  aud  being  deficient  in  love  for  the 
members  of  other  co-ordinate  bodies.  But  that 
meeting  had  ever  given  unmistakable  evidence  of 
her  affection  and  respect  for  every  part  of  the 
same  household  of  faith.  Especially  had  it 
shown  how  closely  attached  were  its  members  to 
those  of  London  Yearly  Meeting.  The  two  meet- 
ings may  be  said  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  mu- 
tually encouraging  aud  supporting  each  other  in 
every  good  work,  and  whenever  it  was  necessary 
to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  common  faith. 
London  cheered  Friends  on  this  continent  by  her 
timely  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  their  being 
right  iu  the  Hicksite  controversy,  and  Philadel- 
phia lent  her  voice  in  condemnation  of  the  er- 
rors of  the  Beacooites.  There  was  nothing  to 
shake  or  lessen  this  confidence  and  love,  until  this 
so-called  modern  Quakerism  took  definite  form, 
obtained  control,  began  to  spread  in  our  land, 
and  the  question  was  brought  home  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  Shall  I  adhere  to  the 
original  belief  of  the  Society,  as  set  forth  by  its 
early  expounders,  or  go  with  the  multitude,  aud 
embrace  the  system  made  popular  by  the  modern 
and  mure  polished  writers  'i  Very  many  among 
us  then  felt,  and  others  do  still  feel  this  to  be  a 
momentous  query,  involving  in  its  practical  an- 
swer spiritual  life  or  death.  Could  it  be  replied  to 
in  the  same  way  and  spirit  by  each,  London  and 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings,  we  doubt  not,  like 
kindred  drops,  would  a^ain  mintrle  into  one. 

VV  e  would  not  attach  so  much  importance  to 
this  public  repudiation  of  the  principles  of 
Friends,  as  set  forth  by  Barclay,  were  it  the  dec- 
laration of  the  opinions  of  one  man  only,  what- 
ever may  be  his  station  in  the  Society  ;  but  the 


following  concluding  paragraph  of  the  pamphlet 
before  us,  show  how  confident  R.  Charleton  is  of 
the  support  of  the  members  generally  in  London 
Yearly  Meeting.    The  italicising  is  our  own. 

"  In  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  I  would 
only  add,  that  whilst  I  dissent  from  much  that  is 
contained  in  Barclay's  Apology,  I  feel  no  mis- 
giving with  regard  to  the  soundness  of  our  prin- 
ciples, as  1  ventured  to  state  them  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper.  That  that  statement  was  not 
incorrect,  is  proved  by  its  substantial  accordance 
with  the  teaching  cf  our  Yearly  Meeting's  Epis- 
tles, as  well  as  the  general  character  of  the  min- 
istry heard  in  our  meetings  for  worship,  especially 
from  those  Friends  who  enjoy  most  of  the  confi- 
dence of  their  brethren,  and  whose  gospel  labours 
find  the  most  general  acceptance  amongst  us.  1 
repeat,  therefore,  that  by  exhibiting  our  princi- 
ples through  the  medium  of  Barclay's  Apology, 
we  are  doing  ourselves  (as  it  seems  to  me)  a  se- 
rious injustice,  and  are  likely  to  retard  rather  than 
advance  the  progress  of  truth." 


Memorials  of  H.  Regina  Shober  and  James 
Emlen,  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  are  now  to  be 
had  at  the  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  St. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  weather  in  England  has  latterly  been 
clear  and  favorable  for  the  growing  crops.  Parliament, 
on  the  30ih,  adjourned  over  the  Whitsuntide  holidays, 
or  until  the  4th  of  this  month. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  England  has  written  a  reply  to 
Gladstone  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church.  He  ad- 
mits that  further  resistance  is  hopeless,  and  will  not  op- 
pose the  passage  of  the  Church  bill. 

The  London  papers  comment  editorially  upon  the 
final  adjournment  of  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment. 
The  Daily  News  thinks  the  President  has  escaped  merely, 
but  has  not  been  acquitted,  and  that  the  strength  of  the 
radicals  has  not  been  materially  impaired  by  the  failure 
to  convict.  The  Daily  Telegraph  cites  the  division  in 
the  Republican  ranks,  and  argues,  therefore,  that  the 
Court  was  above  partisanship,  and  hence  the  verdict 
was  a  true  one. 

The  French  journals,  like  those  of  England,  present  a 
diversity  of  views  in  regard  to  the  impeachment, — some 
regretting  and  others  approving  the  result.  The  French 
Senate  has  passed  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  public 
meetings.  Marshall  Neil,  in  an  official  report,  states 
that  all  the  infantry  of  the  French  army  are  now  sup 
plied  with  the  Chassepot  rifle,  which  he  declares  to  be 
the  best  fire  arm  known.  These  guns  are  still  being 
manufactured  in  France  at  the  rate  of  1600  a  day. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says,  that  Prussia  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  the  proposed  general  disarmament,  the  king 
having  ordered  a  reduction  in  the  force  of  the  Laud- 
wehr. 

Dispatches  from  Shanghai  state  that  the  Chinese 
rebels  have  laid  siege  to  Tientsin,  on  the  Peiho  river, 
about  seventy  miles  from  Pekin  and  the  port  of  that 
capital. 

The  advices  received  by  the  last  steamer  from  Brazil, 
report  that  General  Lopez,  the  Paraguayan  commander, 
still  bad  a  strong  force  under  his  command.  His  men 
had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  throwing  up  exten 
sive  intrenchments  which  were  nearly  completed.  Lopez 
was  well  supplied  with  provisions  and  war  material,  and 
his  communications  with  the  interior  were  unimpaired. 
The  last  dispatches  from  the  Allied  camp  state  that  or> 
ders  had  been  given  for  a  general  assault  on  the  Para 
guayan  works. 

A  dispatch  from  Bombay  reports  that  the  Russians  in 
Central  Asia  have  defeated  the  Bokharians  in  a  pitched 
battle,  in  which  the  Emir  of  the  Bokharians  was  killed 
The  Russians  subsequently  captured  the  city  of  Bok- 
hara. 

Sullivan  and  Pigot,  the  two  Dublin  editors  who  had 
been  imprisoned  there  lor  some  time  for  alleged  seditious 
articles,  were  released  from  prison  on  the  first  instant. 
Consols,  94f.  U.  S.  5-20s,  72f.  The  Liverpool  cotton 
market  firm.  Uplands,  \  V(d.\  Orleans,  llfrf.  Red  wheat 
declined  to  13s.  3c?.,  other  breadstuffs  unchanged. 

United  States. —  Congress. — The  Senate  has  appoint 
ed  a  committee  of  five  to  inquire  whether  improper  or 
corrupt  means  have  been  used,  or  attempted  to  be  used, 
to  influence  the  votes  of  Senators  on  the  trial  of  im- 
peachment, with  authority  to  send  for  persons  and 


papers,  &c.    The  Senate  setting  as  a  Court  of  Impeil 
ment,  proceeded  on  the  26th  ult.  to  vote  on  the  seel 
and  third  articles  of  impeachment.    In  each  easel 
vote  was  tbe  same  as  that  on  the  eleventh  article,  I 
guilty,  35;  not  guilty,  19.    A  motion  was  then  nl 
and  carried,  yeas  35,  nays  16,  for  the  adjournmetl 
the  court  sine  die.    The  Senate  has  passed  the  billl 
mitting  Arkansas  into  the  Union;  also  a  resolution  I 
dering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  E.  M.  Stanton  foil 
great  ability,  purity  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  9 
charged  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War.    In  the  Hi 
of  Representatives  various  subjects  have  been  u  I 
consideration,  but  no  important  measure  finally  resul 
On  the  first  instant  a  new  tax  bill  was  reported  bj 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  its  provision; 
plained.    It  is  proposed  to  reduce  tbe  tax  on  whis 
it  being  found  impracticable  to  collect  the  present  ! 
of  $2  per  gallon. 

The  Secretary  of  War. — On  the  26th  ult.,  as  soq 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  the  second  and  third  art 
of  impeachment  was  announced,  Secretary  Stanton 
his  resignation  to  the  President  and  relinquisheiB 
charge  of  the  War  Department.  General  Schofield,pJ 
had  been  previously  nominated  by  the  President,!] 
then  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  which  in  doing  s<fl 
clared  its  opinion  to  be  that  E.  M.  Stanton  had  not  I 
legally  removed  from  office,  but  that  the  place  had  I 
vacated  by  his  voluntary  relinquishment  of  it. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  213. 

Miscellaneous. — Ex-President  James  Buchanan 
at  his  residence  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  the  first 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Information  has  been  received  that  George  Ban 
U.  S.  Minister,  has  negotiated  a  naturalization  t 
with  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Its  provisions  are  simi 
that  made  with  the  North  German  Confederation 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has  decided  the  "V 
Admixture  bill,"  passed  by  the  last  legislature, 
unconstitutional. 

General  SchoSeld  having  taken  the  place  of  I 
M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  has  been  relievl 
the  President  from  the  command  of  the  First  Mi 
District,  and  General  Stoneman  has  been  assigr 
the  command  of  the  District  and  of  the  Military  D 
ment  of  Virginia. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quoi 
on  the  1st  inst.     New  York.  —  American  gold, 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  116  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  112J; 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  105-g-.    Superfine  State  flour, 
a  $8.40;  shipping  Ohio,  $9.40  a  $10.20;  finer  bi 
$11  a  $16.50.    No.  1,  Milwaukie  wheat,  $2.22  a 
choice  white  Michigan,  $3.05.  Oats,  84  a  85  cts, 
low  corn,  $1.12.    Middling  uplands  cotton,  31  eti 
leans,  31 J  cts.    Philadelphia. — Cotton,  31  a  3 
Superfine  flour,  $8.25  a  $8.75  ;  extra,  $9  a  $9.75 ; 
and  fancy,  $10  a  $14.50.    Red  wheat,  $2.70  a 
Pennsylvania  rye,  $2.10.    Yellow  corn,  $1.16  a 
Oats,  90  a  95  cts. ;  southern,  $1.    Clover-seed,  % 
$6.50.    Timothy,  $2.50  a  $2.70.    Flaxseed,  $ 
$2.85.    The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle 
Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  about  1350.  head 
market  was  rather  dull,  but  prices  were  witho 
material  change,  extra  steers  selling  at  11  a  1 
fair  to  good,  9  a  10£  cts.,  and  common,  6  a  8J 
lb.  gross.    Sheep  were  dull  and  lower.  Abo 
head  arrived  and  partly  sold  at  6  a  7  J  cts.  per  lb 
Hogs  were  in  demand.    Sales  of  3000  head  at  | 
$14.75  per  100  lbs.  net.,  the  latter  for  extra  cc 
Chicago. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.98  a  $1.91; 
$1.81  a  $1.83.  Corn,  83J  cts.  Oats,  64cts.  Rye 
a  $1.80.    Barley,  $2.15  a  $2.20.    St.  Louis- 
wheat,  red  and  white,  $2.45  a  $2.65.  Corn 
cts.    Oats,  78  a  80  cts.    Rye,  $1.70  a  $1.75. 
nati.— Winter  red  wheat,  $2.20  a  $2.25.  Corn 
Oats,  78  cts.    Milwaukie. — No.  1  spring  wheat, 
No.  2,  $1.85.    Oats,  65  cts.    Corn,  86  cts.  foi 
New  Orleans.— Superfine  flour,  $8.25  a  $8.50. 
$1.05  a  $1.10.    Oats,  80  cts.    Hay,  $18  a  $20, 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Aid  AsstJ 
will  be  held  at  No.  112  North  Seventh  St.,  on  S<| 
day  the  6th  inst.,  at  5  p.  M. 

Sarah  Lewis,  Secrt 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  21st  of  Fifth  mont  ! 
at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Mansfield,  N.  J., 
Englb,  of  Camden,  to  Margaret  T.,  daughter  o: 
and  Jane  DeCou,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Moorestown,  on  the 
Third  month,  1868,  Josiah  Warrington,  in  t ! 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  1 1 
New  Jersey. 
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ntual  Relations  of  Animals  and  Vegetables  to 
the  Atmosphere. 

In  the  Smithsonian  reports  for  1864,  there  is 
interesting  article  on  this  subject,  from  which 
e  following  has  been  condensed: 
Lavoisier,  a  celebrated  French  chemist,  showed 
it  fruit,  herbs,  bread,  and  all  our  aliments  having 
oilar  composition,  undergo  a  real  though  slow 
mbustion  in  the  lungs  of  the  animals  which  eat 
em.  Every  animal,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
a  furnace,  and  every  aliment  as  a  combustible, 
le  oxygen  of  the  air  is  absorbed  in  respiration, 
d  is  replaced  by  carbonic  acid,  which  latter  gas 
mot  support  either  life  or  combuston.  Hence 
animals  confined  under  glass  bells,  filled  with 
,  rapidly  exhaust  the  oxygen,  replace  it  by  car- 
aic  acid,  and  soon  die. 

This  operation  is  always  going  on  during  the 
■  iod  of  active  existence  of  all  animals,  and  when 
reflect  upon  the  thousands  of  millions  of  lungs 
sr  engaged  in  corrupting  the  air,  and  transform- 
;  its  vital  principle  into  a  poisonous  exhalation, 
might  reasonably  fear  lest  the  time  should 
□e,  when  owing  to  the  increasing  impurity  of 
;  atmosphere,  the  higher  orders  of  animals  must 
se  to  exist  on  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  true 
it  the  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  is  so 
>rmous  that  no  appreciable  effect  would  be  pro- 
ved in  many  ages ;  yet,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
□drous  plan  devised  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  we 
y  expect  to  find  a  compensating  principle — 
ie  means  of  restoring  to  the  air  that  which 
mals  have  deprived  it  of — oxygen  in  its  free, 
:ombined  state.  This  is  effected  by  the  agency 
vegetables,  as  may  be  shown  by  a  simple  ex- 
iment,  which  many  of  our  readers  could  readily 
Take  a  healthy  and  fresh  branch,  in 


tude  of  bubbles,  which  rapidly  enlarge,  unite  and 
rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  jar,  where  they  ac- 
cumulate. Whenever  the  light  is  intercepted  by 
the  intervention  of  an  opaque  screen  the  disen- 
gagement of  bubbles  stops,  and  we  cum,  at  will, 
and  even  at  a  distance,  by  alternately  intercepting 
the  light  and  permitting  it  to  strike  the  leaves, 
arrest  or  restore  the  production  of  the  bubbles. 
At  the  end  of  some  hours  of  continuous  action  the 
jar  will  be  filled  with  gas,  which  resembles  in  or- 
dinary appearance  atmospheric  air,  but  has  not  its 
properties,  for  if  we  introduce  suddenly  into  the 
jar  a  small  taper  which  has  just  been  extinguished, 
but  which  still  retains  at  the  extremity  of  its  wick 
a  few  glowing  points,  it  again  instantly  kindles 
and  continues  to  burn  with  unwonted  brilliancy. 
The  gas  is  not  air,  but  oxygen.  In  this  form  and 
with  aquatic  plants  the  experiment  is  striking, 
because  the  production  of  the  gas  in  this  case  is 
rapid.  We  can  produce  the  same  effect,  perhaps 
less  rapidly,  with  all  plants;  and  in  order  not  to 
change  their  ordinary  condition  we  may  expose 
them  to  the  sun,  under  glass  bells,  previously 
filled  with  carbonic  acid;  after  the  lapse  of  a  day 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  will  have  disappeared  and 
its  place  be  supplied  with  nearly  pure  oxygen. 
Whatever  may  be  the  plant,  or  whatever  be  the 
experimental  process  employed,  the  action  remains 
always  the  same.  The  explanation  of  the  fact  is 
easy.  The  green  part  of  the  vegetable  decomposes 
the  carbonic  acid,  extracts  the  carbon,  which  it 
appropriates  to  itself,  and  abandons  the  oxygen  to 
the  atmosphere.  In  the  dark,  and  during  the 
night,  the  part  performed  is  changed;  then,  in- 
stead of  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  the  plant  gives 
it  off;  but  the  nocturnal  reaction  being  inferior  to 
that  of  the  day,  the  plant  performs  a  part  on  the 
whole  which  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  animal — it 
absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  which  the  latter  exhales, 
and  returns  to  the  atmosphere  the  oxygen  which 
the  animal  consumed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  presence  of  light  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  experiment  we 
have  just  described.  This  curious  fact  was  dis- 
covered in  1779,  by  Ingenhousz,  who  thus  records 
the  result  of  his  observations  : 

"  Scarcely  had  I  entered  upon  these  researches, 
when  the  most  interesting  views  presented  them- 
selves. I  observed  that  plants  not  only  possess 
the  faculty  of  correcting  impure  air  in  six  or  more 
days,  as  the  experiments  of  M.  Priestly  seem  to 
indicate,  but  that  they  accomplish  this  important 
office,  in  the  most  complete  manner,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours ;  that  this  surprising  operation  is 
by  no  means  owing  to  vegetation,  but  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  light  of  the  sun  upon  the  plants  ; 
that  it  commences  only  after  the  sun  has  for  some 
time  risen  above  the  horizon,  and  that  it  is  com- 
pletely suspended  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night;  that  plants  shaded  by  tall  buildings,  or  by 
other  plants,  do  not  perform  this  function — that 
is,  they  do  not  purify  the  air,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
exhale  a  deleterious  air,  and  diffuse  a  real  poison 
through  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us ; 


form. 

foliage,  of  one  of  those  aquatic  plants  which 
w  immersed  in  ponds  or  rivers;  introduce  it 
>  a  glass  jar,  which  is  then  filled  with  spring 
er,  or,  still  better,  with  what  is  called  mineral 
er,  which  contains,  as  we  know,  a  large  pro- 
tion  of  free  carbonic  acid ;  having  closed  the 
tth  of  the  jar  when  full,  we  invert  it  in  a  basin 
d  with  water;  if  we  then  open  the  mouth  the 
er  will  retain  its  elevation  and  continue  to  fill 
inverted  jar.  The  apparatus  being  thus  ar- 
;cd  is  to  be  carried  to  an  open  place  where  it 

receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.    As  soon 'that  the  production'of  healthy  air  grows  languid 


■he  light  strikes  the  leaves  of  the  immersed 
it  we  see  them  become  covered  with  a  multi- 


towards  the  close  of  day,  and  entirely  ceases  at 
sunset;  that  all  plants  corrupt  the  ambient  atmos- 


phere during  the  night;  that  all  parts  of  the 
plant  are  not  engaged  in  purifying  the  air,  but 
only  the  leaves  and  green  branches;  that  bitter, 
ill-smelling,  and  even  poisonous  plants  perform 
this  office  equally  with  those  which  diffuse  the 
sweetest  scents  and  are  most  salutary,"  &c. 

According  to  the  views  of  modern  geologists, 
the  earth  is  quite  old,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  its  atmosphere  has  undergone,  since  the  crea- 
tion, progressive  changes,  which  have  become  very 
considerable  through  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages. 
The  earth  covers  enormous,  we  migfet  say  inex- 
haustible, masses  of  carbon  under  the  form  of  coal, 
anthracite,  lignite  and  peat.  These  deposits  arc 
the  accumulated  fossil  remains  of  innumerable 
vegetables.  Now  there  is  for  a  plant  but  one 
single  mode  of  acquiring  carbon — to  imbibe  it  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  conse- 
quently all  those  masses  of  coal  which  cover 
Belgium,  England,  and  a  large  portion  of  America, 
and  which  are  found  at  all  points  of  the  globe, 
were  once  diffused  in  a  gaseous  state  through  the 
atmosphere;  they  were  there  combined  with 
oxygen,  and  the  globe  in  the  beginning,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  involved  in  an  aeriform  envelope  which 
contained  nitrogen,  a  great  deal  of  carbonic  acid, 
little  or  no  oxygen.  If  we  add  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  earth  was  incandescent,  we  see  that  all 
the  carbon  must  in  effect  at  that  temperature  have 
been  burned  on  contact  with  oxygen. 

Thus  constituted,  the  earth  cooled  down  ;  but 
the  composition  of  its  atmosphere  rendered  it  un- 
inhabitable for  animals,  since  they  had  need  of 
oxygen  and  there  was  none,  since  they  would  have 
been  suffocated  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen 
which  prevailed  at  the  moment.  Hence  the  first 
strata  of  sedimentary  deposits  contain  no  animals. 
In  return,  the  earth  was  as  favorably  prepared  for 
the  production  of  plants  as  it  was  unfit  for  the 
nourishment  of  animals ;  it  was  soon,  therefore, 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  whose  remains,  in 
accumulating,  formed  coal.  We  find  therein  all 
the  species  then  living.  There  were  gigantic 
equisetums,  arborescent  ferns  comparable  to  our 
oaks,  and  palms  which  towered  above  everything 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom  now  offers  us.  And 
while  these  immense  deposits  were  forming,  oxy- 
gen, perpetually  disengaged  by  the  action  of  the 
sun,  was  gradually  impregnating  the  atmosphere 
and  preparing  it  for  the  advent  of  the  animal 
tribes.  Of  these,  in  due  time,  the  first  creations 
made  their  appearance,  having  since  varied  from 
age  to  age.  At  the  epoch  of  the  coal  formations 
the  forests  were  tenanted  by  huge  reptiles,  cold- 
blooded animals,  for  which  little  oxygen  sufficed ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  nearly  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  carbonic  acid  that  the  earth  witnessed 
the  arrival  of  the  mammifers,  which  had  awaited 
a  richer  atmosphere. 

From  the  sun  it  is  that  daily  nourishment,  life, 
force,  and  all  our  power  is  derived.  The  light, 
the  chemical  emanations,  all  the  rays  which  that 
orb  sends  us,  are  extremely  rapid  vibrations,  an- 
alogous to  those  produced  by  sound ;  there  is 
movement,  there  is  force;  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  plant  that  force  is  absorbed,  it  disappears,  it 
is  extinguished.    But  no  force  is  extinguished 
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except  on  the  condition  of  having  produced  an 
effect,  performed  a  work  which  is  its  equivalent. 
Now  the  work  performed  by  the  light  which  the 
leaves  absorb  is  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid. 
So,  too,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  there  is  needed  a 
given  amount  of  force  to  disunite  a  given  quantity 
of  oxygen  and  carbon ;  it  is  the  sun  which  every 
hour  of  the  day  furnishes  it  gratuitously. 

If  now  we  place  in  presence  of  one  another  this 
oxygen  and  carbon,  and,  by  an  inverse  operation, 
combine  them  by  burning  this  carbon,  they  will 
produce,  in  uniting  anew,  all  the  force  which  it 
had  been  necessary  to  expend  in  order  to  separate 
them ;  that  is  to  say,  all  which  the  sun  had  fur- 
nished. There  will  be  heat  and  light,  as  experi- 
ence shows,  and  there  will  be  force  also,  which 
may  be  collected  by  means  of  calorific  machinery 
and  employed  in  our  service.  And  we  shall  do 
well  to  reflect  that  it  is  the  sun  which  has  pre- 
pared for  us  that  heat,  that  light,  and  that  force; 
which  has  furnished  to  the  carboniferous  forests 
at  an  epoch  when  man  as  yet  was  not,  what  man 
recovers  and  disposes  of  to-day. 

And  what  is  true  of  our  inanimate  furnaces  will 
be  found  to  be  repeated  in  those  living  furnaces 
which  we  call  animals.  They  likewise  burn  or- 
ganic material,  produce  heat  which  elevates  their 
temperature,  and  develop  force  and  movement:  a 
force  which  they  do  not  create,  which  they  owe 
to  that  very  combustion,  and  upon  the  same  terms 
as  do  steam-machines;  a  force  previously  infused 
by  the  sun  into  plants,  absorbed  by  them,  virtu- 
ally preserved  in  their  products  which  are  our 
sustenance,  which  we  disengage  by  respiration 
which  our  muscles  apply  under  the  direction  of 
our  wants  and  our  will.  This  whole  grand  gen- 
eralization of  the  phenomena  of  the  world  is  the 
work  of  modern  chemists  and  physicists;  but  it 
already  existed  entire  in  the  conception  of  Lavoi- 
sier when  he  wrote : 

"Organization,  spontaneous  movements,  life, 
exist  only  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  places 
exposed  to  the  light.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
fable  of  the  torch  of  Prometheus  was  the  expres- 
sion of  a  philosophical  truth  which  had  not  escaped 
the  ancients.  Without  light  nature  would  be 
without  life — it  would  be  dead  and  inanimate.  A 
beneficent  God,  in  supplying  light,  has  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  organization,  senti- 
ment, and  thought." 

Selectod  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Scattered  Sheep  Sought  After. 

A  LAMENTATION  J  WITH  A  CALL  TO  MOURNING 
AND  LAMENTATION,  &C. 
(Concluded  from  page  3:22.) 

The  life  that  was  stirring  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trouble  of  these  nations  was  very  precious. 
It  did  unite  to  God;  it  did  unite  to  one  another; 
it  kindled  an  universal  sense  of  the  captivity,  of 
the  bondage,  of  the  great  oppression  of  Israel,  and 
a  joint  cry  went  up  to  God  for  deliverance.  And 
God  heard  the  cry,  and  arose  to  deliver,  and  did 
begin  to  break  the  yoke,  both  inwardly  in  the 
nation,  and  inwardly  in  people's  spirits.  But  the 
tempter  did  also  set  himself  to  work  again  to  en- 
tangle Israel.  For  this  end  he  brings  forth  like- 
nesses of  that  which  Israel  desired,  and  was  seek- 
ing after.  He  brings  forth  several  forms  of 
worship,  to  allure  some  with;  several  sorts  of  no- 
tions, to  allure  others  with ;  several  fresh  appear- 
ances of  life,  of  love,  of  liberty,  to  tempt  the 
people  of  God  aside  from  following  that  Spirit 
which  rose  up  to  deliver.  Thus  comes  he  forth, 
and  prevails;  he  divides  in  Jacob,  and  scatters  in 
Israel;  drawing  one  part  to  this  form,  another 
part  toward  that  form  ;  one  to  this  notion,  and 
another  to  that  notion ;  one  to  this  inward  image, 


another  to  that  spiritual  idol;  and  all  from  the 
life,  all  from  the  power,  all  from  the  Saviour,  all 
from  the  deliverer,  and  so  the  work  stops.  It 
stops  in  the  nation,  and  it  stops  in  people's  spirits; 
and  men  generally  wheel  about  and  enter  again, 
and  apply  themselves  to  make  images  like  the 
images  they  had  destroyed;  and  so  the  captivity 
returns;  Israel  is  turned  back  into  his  bonds,  and 
the  spirit  which  oppressed  him  before,  crusheth 
him  again,  and  rules  over  him.  And  so  great 
hath  the  breach  been  upon  Israel,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  world  is  become  hardened,  and  thinks  there 
is  an  end  of  this  work  of  God;  and  now  they  may 
venture  again  to  settle  both  church  and  state  upon 
the  old  principles  of  that  wisdom  which  the  Lord 
was  shakiag.  And  now  where  is  the  people  whom 
the  Lord  was  redeeming?  Where  is  the  praying 
people,  the  panting  people,  the  mourning  people, 
the  people  that  could  have  travelled  from  sea  to 
sea  to  have  had  the  will  of  God  revealed  ?  Are  they 
not  run  into  the  earth  ?  Is  not  the  spirit  of  the 
earth  come  over  them  ?  Are  they  not  dividing 
spoils  ?  The  inward  Jew,  the  renewed  nature  is 
sunk,  lost,  made  a  prey  of;  the  Gentile,  the 
heathenish  spirit  hath  risen  up,  and  seated  itself 
in  a  form  of  worship,  or  in  some  high  notions  of 
knowledge,  on  which  that  spirit,  which  knows  not 
the  tree  of  life,  loves  to  feed.  Some  are  stark 
dead,  no  sense  at  all  in  them,  but  life  quite  swal- 
lowed up  of  death  :  others  perhaps  are  still  press- 
ing towards  the  kingdom ;  but  in  the  wrong 
nature,  in  that  which  shall  never  obtain  ;  and  they 
may  there  meet  with  some  enjoyments,  but  not 
enjoyments  from  or  of  the  true  thing,  but  the 
likeness  which  the  enemy  hath  painted  to  deceive 
them  with.  And  they  may  also  wait  and  hope 
that  the  kingdom  will  come,  and  yet  be  out  of  that 
which  knows  its  coming,  and  can  alone  prepare 
the  heart  for  its  appearance.  Yea,  some  are  got 
so  high,  that  they  are  even  in  the  throne.  They 
have  the  love,  the  life,  the  liberty,  the  joy,  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  imagine.  They 
can  reign  as  kings  without  us,  without  that  nature 
and  principle  wherein  our  life  lies.  But  these 
mighty  ones,  these  princes,  the  Lord  will  pull 
from  their  seat,  and  raise  up  the  humble,  the 
meek,  the  low  in  heart,  the  beggar  from  the  dung- 
hill, and  give  to  him  the  throne  of  his  glory. 
Now  this  my  life  in  love  saith  to  you  all,  as  the 
proper  and  only  way  of  your  recovery  and  redemp- 
tion, come  to  that  which  can  judge  you.  Sion  is 
to  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  converts 
with  righteousness.  If  Sion  be  redeemed,  if  the 
Seed  be  again  raised,  that  spirit  which  hath  got 
up  above  it,  and  keepeth  it  down,  must  be  judged, 
and  brought  under  by  judgment.  How  was  Israel 
of  old  to  be  recovered  from  her  idolatries  and 
whoredoms,  but  by  owning  and  coming  to  that 
light  in  the  prophets  which  manifested  and  judged 
them  ?  Ye  also  have  worshipped  idols ;  ye  also 
have  run  a  whoring  from  the  Lord,  and  have  been 
inflamed  with  idols  under  every  green  tree.  Every 
new  idol,  every  fresh  appearance,  every  lively 
likeness  hath  tempted  you  aside  from  the  living 
God.  When  one  way  of  worship  hath  been  dry 
and  barren,  ye  have  left  that;  when  some  notions 
of  things  appeared  empty  and  shallow,  ye  have 
been  weary  of  them;  but  the  next  new  idol,  under 
the  next  green  tree,  have  drawn  you  aside  into 
the  bed  of  whoredom,  where  ye  have  lost  true 
fellowship  with  the  true  God  of  life,  and  have 
been  betrayed  of  the  Seed  of  life,  which  he  began  to 
quicken  and  raise  from  the  dead.  Now  come  to  that 
which  judgeth  the  idol,  the  idol-maker,  the  whorish 
spirit,  which  tempteth  aside  from  the  true  hus- 
band, and  that  spirit  which  is  liable  to  be  tempted; 
and  let  these  be  cut  down  by  the  judgment,  and 
then  the  true  Seed  of  life  will  spring  and  flourish 


again.  There  is  no  othe*r  way ;  be  not  deceives 
that  must  be  awakened  in  you  which  can  jud| 
you,  and  must  bring  forth  its  judgment  in  j| 
unto  victory,  if  life  in  you  ever  rise  and  get  II 
dominion  over  death.  And  that  spirit  which  nl 
rules  in  you,  and  keeps  the  life  down,  knows  tl 
very  well,  and  therefore  endeavors  all  it  can 
keep  you  from  owning  judgment.  He  would  f 
keep  the  light  in  others  from  judging  you. 
not  judge,  saith  he ;  all  judgment  is  committed 
the  Son.  True;  but  shall  not  the  light  of 
Son  judge?  Shall  not  the  light  of  that  can 
which  the  Lord  hath  lighted  in  one  heart, 
cover  and  judge  the  darkness  in  another  heai 
Light  doth  make  manifest,  and  its  manifestat 
is  its  judgment.  The  uttering  of  the  word 
but  the  declaration  of  what  the  light  in  the  he 
hath  done  before,  and  cannot  but  do ;  for  as 
as  it  is  light,  where  ever  it  comes,  it  will  and 
not  but  discover  and  judge  the  darkness  it  m 
with ;  though  the  darkness  cannot  own  either 
discovery  or  its  judgment,  but  must  needs  exc 
against  it.  Now  if  he  cannot  do  this  (whict 
utterly  impossible  for  the  dark  spirit  to  do)  th 
in  the  next  place,  he  fortifies  and  hardens 
heart  as  much  as  he  can  from  receiving  the  j 
ment,  by  persuading  him  to  look  upon  it  as 
judgment  of  another  spirit  like  his  own,  and 
as  the  judgment  of  the  light.  And  so  what 
said  concerning  man's  judgment  (that  it  wa 
small  matter  to  him  to  be  judged  by  man's  j 
ment,)  the  same  will  he  say  concerning  this  ju 
ment.  And  yet,  as  the  greatest  judgment  of 
in  the  highest  strain  of  the  comprehending 
shall  fall ;  so  the  lowest  judgment  of  the  ligh 
the  weakest  child  shall  stand :  and  all  the  exal 
ones  of  the  earth  shall  in  due  time  fall  before 
though  now,  in  the  present  elevation  of  t 
minds,  they  may  rise  high  above  it,  and  tram 
it  down.  Therefore  be  not  afraid  to  judge  dec 
0  ye  weak  ones  !  but  be  sure  that  the  light  al 
in  you  judge;  and  lie  very  low  in  the  light, 
that  part  whioh  the  light  in  you  judgeth  in  oth 
get  not  up  in  you,  while  the  light  is  making 
of  you  to  judge  it  in  others.  And  now,  ye 
lost  souls,  who  find  the  need  of  judgment, 
any  willingness  within  you  to  embrace  it, 
first  for  the  rising  of  the  Judge  of  Israel  in 
hearts,  and  in  the  next  place  wait  for  the  join 
of  your  hearts  to  him  ;  both  which  . are  to  be  d 
by  his  eternal  Light,  which  manifests  and  g 
his  life.  In  the  lowest  shining  of  this  light  t 
is  the  judgment,  and  there  is  the  King  him 
who  is  not  severed  frorg  the  least  degree  or 
sure  of  his  own  light.  Bow  down  to  him, 
his  feet,  know  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
subject  to  it;  worship  him  here  in  his  humiliat 
receive  him  in  his  strokes,  in  his  smitings, 
observe  and  turn  from  that  in  yourselves  w 
smites  him,  and  ye  shall  one  day  see  him  in 
majesty,  in  the  power  of  his  love,  in  his  everl 
ing  healings  and  embraces.  And  know  assure 
that  that  which  will  not  worship  him  here, 
not  be  fit  to  worship  him  there,  nor  shall  not; 
shall  only  tremble  at  the  dread  of  his  maje 
and  be  confounded  at  the  sweetness  of  his  lc 
but  not  be  able  to  bow  down  to  it  in  the  true 
For  that  spirit  which  is  out  of  the  life,  is  shut 
in  its  highest  desires,  hopes,  attainments,  eDj 
ments,  seemingly  spiritual  rest,  universal  lc 
liberty,  and  peace,  as  well  as  in  its  darkest 
grossest  paths  of  pollution.  Therefore  wait 
know  the  nature  of  things,  that  ye  may  not 
deceived  with  the  highest,  choicest,  and  tl 
powerful  appearances  of  death  in  the  exao 
image  of  life,  nor  stumble  at  the  true  life  in 
lowest  and  weakest  appearance.  And  this  ye 
only  attain  to  by  a  birth  of,  and  growth  up  in, 
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ie  wisdom,  which  slays  that  spirit  which  lives 
the  same  things  in  the  comprehension,  and 
thers  a  stock  of  knowledge  and  experiences  in 
own  understanding  part.  These  are  words  of 
ider  love,  and  they  will  also  be  words  of  true 
if  where  the  Father's  earth  opens  to  drink  them 
to  whose  good  pleasure  and  blessing  my  soul 
amends  them.  Isaac  Penington. 


Babylon. 

(Continued  from  page  322.) 

The  contrast  between  what  Babylon  was — not 
ly  in  the  times  of  the  prophets  who  foretold  its 
am,  but  for  long  centuries  afterward — and  what 
is  to-day,  is  most  striking.  Herodotus,  who 
ote  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  time 
Isaiah,  declared  that  he  knew  not  how  to  speak 
the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Babylonia, 
d  that  if  he  should  state  what  he  actually  saw 

its  harvests,  it  would  exceed  belief.  Strabo 
d  Pliny,  four  centuries  later,  speak  in  a  similar 
ain.  Its  productiveness,  even  after  the  Persian 
rasion,  was  wonderful.  It  supplied  horses  for 
s  army,  and  sustained  17,000  horses  for  the 
rereign's  use.  Exclusive  of  monthly  subsidies, 
furnished  one-third  of  what  was  procured,  for 
i  subsistence  of  the  king  and  his  army,  from  an 
pire  that  extended  from  the  Hellespont  to 
dia.  In  the  first  century  of  the  christian  era, 
ibylon  still  contained,  it  is  said,  a  population  of 
0,000.    Speaking  of  the  fertility  of  the  plains 

the  north,  between  Babylon  and  the  site  of 
cient  Nineveh,  some  centuries  later,  Gibbon 
narks  :  "  The  adjacent  pastures  were  covered 
th  flocks  and  herds;  the  paradise,  or  park,  was 
plenished  with  pheasants,  peacocks,  ostriches, 
shucks  and  wild  boars,  and  the  noble  game  of 
us  and  tigers  was  sometimes  turned  loose  for 
e  golden  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Nine  hundred 
d  sixty  elephants  were  maintained  for  the  use 

the  great  king.  Six  thousand  guards  succes- 
rely  mounted  before  the  palace  gates.  The 
.rious  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  silks  and 
omatics  were  deposited  in  a  hundred  subter- 
nean  vaults."  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  great 
wns  to  the  north  of  Babylon,  which  had  suc- 
eded  to  its  wealth  and  fortunes,  "formed,  so  to 
eak,  one  street  of  twenty-eight  miles." 
South  of  the  great  mound  of  Babel,  or  Mujelibe, 
a  considerable  distance,  is  the  mound  of  Kasr, 
hich  marks  the  site  of  the  great  palace  of  Nebu- 
mdnezzar.  It  forms  an  irregular  square,  nearly 
)0  feet  on  each  side,  and  the  walls  of  this  huge 
ass  are  composed  of  burnt  bricks,  finely  cemented, 
i  each  of  which  are  stamped  the  name  and  titles 
the  royal  builder.  Still  further  south,  and  not 
r  distant  from  the  river,  is  the  mound  of  Amram, 
hich  some,  probably  without  sufficient  reason, 
ive  identified  with  the  "  hanging  gardens"  of 
ebuchadnezzar.  It  has  been  described  as  an 
regular  parallelogram,  1100  yards  long  by  800 
oad,  and  the  inscriptions  on  its  ruins  are  those 

kings  more  ancient  than  the  builder  of  the 
asr. 

Other  enormous  mounds  and  lines  of  elevated 
tins,  extending  in  some  cases  like  the  streets  and 
Hidings  of  a  great  city,  are  to  be  found  at  no 
eat  distance  from  these  more  giant  ruins,  and 
e  whole  is  inclosed  within  a  triangular  space, 
iving  the  river  for  its  more  extended  base,  and 
ro  parallel  liues  of  ramparts,  like  vast  lines  of 
umbled  walls,  for  its  two  sides,  which  meet  at 
»ht  angles,  some  two  or  three  miles  to  the  east 

the  river.  Here  we  have,  in  all  probability, 
e  palaces  of  ancient  Babylon,  the  city  within 
e  city,  and  the  remains  of  its  double  line  of  for- 
mations. Outside  of  this  inclosure  there  are, 
dee  1,  lesser  ruins,  but  they  are  merely  low 


heaps  and  embankments  scattered  irregularly  over 
the  plain  (Layard,  419,  420). 

Passing  still  onward,  the  traveller  discerns  on 
his  left  "  the  pyramidal  mass  of  EI  Heimar,"  and 
away  to  his  right,  on  the  south  west,  across  the 
Euphrates,  "  the  still  more  extraordinary  pile  of 
Birs  Nimroud."  These  "  rise  from  the  surround- 
ing plain  like  two  mighty  tumuli  designed  to  mark 
the  end  of  departed  greatness.  Midway  between 
them  the  river  Euphrates,  wending  her  silent 
course  toward  the  sea,  is  lost  amid  the  extensive 
date-groves  which  conceal  from  sight  the  little 
Arab  town  of  Hillah.  All  else  around  is  a  blank 
waste,  recalling  the  words  of  Jeremiah  :  '  Her 
cities  are  a  desolation,  a  dry  land  and  a  wilderness 
— a  land  where  no  man  dwelleth,  neither  doth 
any  son  of  man  pass  thereby.'  " 

Six  miles  south-west  of  Hillah  stands  the  great 
pile  called  Birs  Nimroud.  It  lies  on  the  edge  of 
a  vast  marsh  formed  by  the  waters  of  a  canal  and 
the  periodical  floods  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Arabs 
call  it  Nimrod's  palace,  and  the  Jews,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's piison.  Old  travellers  believed  it  to  be 
the  very  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  while  by 
some  it  was  supposed  to  represent  the  temple  of 
Belus,  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world,  and  by 
other  the  site  of  Borsippa,  a  sacred  place  of  the 
Chaldeans.  Whatever  it  was  once,  it  is  now  "a 
vast  heap  of  brick,  slag  and  broken  pottery," 
overspread  by  desert  winds  with  the  dry,  nitrous 
earth  of  the  parched  plain,  in  which  no  green 
thing  will  take  root  or  grow.  Its  height  is  nearly 
200  feet,  and  on  its  summit  is  a  compact  mass  of 
brickwork  37  feet  high  by  28  broad,  so  that  the 
immense  mass  rises  to  about  235  feet. 

The  ruin  is  too  complete  to  allow  us  to  judge  of 
the  original  object  of  the  structure,  while  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  too  solid  for  the  walls  of  a  build- 
ing. It  is  pierced  by  s-quare  holes,  apparently 
made  to  admit  air.  On  one  side  lie  vast  frag- 
ments, rent  off,  perhaps,  by  lightning,  from  the 
crowning  masonry. 

The  old  Jewish  traveller,  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
who  visited  it  in  a.  d.  1173,  says :  "  A  spiral 
passage  built  into  the  tower  (from  ten  to  twelve 
yards)  leads  up  to  the  summit,  from  which  there 
is  a  prospect  of  20  miles,  the  country  being  one 
wide  plain  and  quite  level.  The  heavenly  fire 
which  struck  the  tower  split  it  to  its  very  founda- 
tion." This  mention  of  the  spiral  passage — 
though  all  traces  of  it  have  long  since  disappeared 
— reminds  us  of  the  description  by  Herodotus  of 
the  famous  temple  of  Belus.  Whether  it  can  be 
identified  with  it  or  not,  it  took  at  least  its  final 
form  under  the  direction  of,  and  possibly  was  ori- 
ginally constructed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Every 
inscribed  brick,  among  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  taken  from  it,  bears  the  name  of  this 
king.  These  bricks  also  are  kiln-burnt,  and  thus 
incomparably  more  durable  than  the  sun-dried 
bricks  of  Assyrian  structures,  while  fragments  of 
stone,  marble  and  basalt,  scattered  among  the  rub- 
bish, show  that  other  materials  were  used  to  adorn 
it.  The  cement  of  the  bricks  was  so  tenacious 
that  even  now  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  detach 
one  from  the  mass. 

Around  the  tower  are  heaps  of  rubbish,  mark- 
ing the  sites  of  ancient  buildings,  and  the  whole 
was  enclosed  by  a  rampart  or  wall,  the  remains  of 
which  are  marked  by  meunds  of  earth.  "  From 
the  summit  of  the  Birs  Nimroud,"  says  Layard, 
"  I  gazed  over  a  vast  marsh,  for  Babylon  is  made 
'  a  possession  for  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water.' " 

One  only  needs  to  read  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phets pronouncing  the  doom  of  Babylon,  while 
the  accounts  of  modern  travellers  are  lying  open 
before  him,  to  discern  how  marked  and  how  strik- 
ingly minute  has  been  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 


Isaiah  spoke  of  Babylon  in  his  day  as  "  the  golden 
city,"  "the  glory  of  kingdoms,"  "the  beauty  of 
the  Chaldees'  excellency."  We  know  how  vivid 
and  accurate  is  this  description,  traced  while 
Babylon,  if  not  yet  standing,  was  at  least  fresh  in 
its  ruins,  and  long  before  the  pride  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  been  humbled  by  the  judgments  of 
God.  The  prophet  speaks  prophetically  of  the 
multitudes  gathered  to  besiege  it. 

"The  noise  of  a  multitude  in  the  mountains, 
like  as  of  a  great  people,  a  tumultuous  noise  of  the 
kingdoms,  of  nations  gathered  together;  the  Lord 
of  hosts  mustereth  the  host  of  battle.  They  come 
from  a  far  couutry,  from  the  end  of  heaven,  even 
the  Lord  and  the  weapons  of  his  indignation  to 
destroy  the  whole  land."  (Is.  xiii.  4,  5.) 

We  have  only  to  turn  to  Herodotus  to  learn 
how  Cyrus  gathered  from  distant  nations  his  mot- 
ley host,  and  how  many  different  people  from  the 
extremities  of  the  then  known  world  were  mar- 
shaled in  his  armies.  "  They  came  from  a  far 
country." 

Isaiah's  picture  of  the  capture  of  the  city  is 
graphic  with  terror.  "  I  will  stir  up  the  Modes," 
he  says,  "  against  them,  which  shall  not  regard 
silver,  and  as  for  gold  they  shall  not  delight  in 
it."  (Is.  xiii.  17).  The  Medes,  as  we  know,  were 
the  nation  before  whom  Babylon  fell,  and  as  to 
their  contempt  for  the  splendors  of  civilization, 
which  they  scorned  as  luxuries,  we  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  pages  of  Xenophbn  to  be  assured  of  it. 

But  the  prophecy  is  made  more  specific.  Jere- 
miah (li.  11),  who  prophesies  shortly  before  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  Cyrus,  says  :  "  The  Lord 
hath  raised  up  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes; 
for  his  device  is  against  Babylon  to  destroy  it; 
because  it  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  the  ven- 
geance of  his  temple."  And  again  (li.  27)  :  "  Set 
ye  up  a  standard  in  the  land,  blow  the  trumpet 
among  the  nations;  prepare  the  nations  against 
her;  call  together  against  her  the  kingdoms  of 
Ararat,  Minni  and  Ashchenaz ;  appoint  a  captain 
against  her;  prepare  against  her  the  nations  with 
the  kings  of  the  Medes,  the  captains  thereof,  and 
all  the  rulers  thereof,  and  all  the  land  of  his  do- 
minion." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Twelve  Thousand  Acres  of  Roses. — Blunt,  the 
British  Vice-Consul  at  Adrianople,  in  his  report 
to  the  foreign  office  this  year,  gives  an  accouDt  of 
the  rose  fields  of  Adrianople,  extending  over  twelve 
or  fourteen  thousand  acres,  supplying  the  most 
important  source  of  wealth  in  that  district.  The 
season  for  picking  the  roses  is  from  the  latter  part 
of  April  to  the  early  part  of  June;  and  at  sunrise 
the  plains  look  like  a  vast  garden  full  of  life  and 
fragrauce,  with  hundreds  of  Bulgarian  boys  and 
girls  gatheriug  the  flowers  into  baskets  and  sacks, 
the  air  impregnated  with  the  delicious  sceut. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  rose  districts  of  Adri- 
anople produced  in  the  season  of  18GG  about  sev- 
en hundred  thousand  miscals  of  atter  of  roses, 
(the  miscal  being  one  and  a  half  drachms,)  the 
price  averaging  a  little  more  than  three  shillings 
sterling  per  miscal.  If  the  spring  is  cool,  and 
there  are  copious  falls  of  dew  and  occasional  show- 
ers, the  crops  prosper,  and  an  abuudaut  yield  of 
oil  is  secured.  The  season  in  I860  was  so  favor- 
able that  eight  okes  of  petals,  (less  than  tweuty- 
three  pounds,)  and  in  some  cases  seven  okes, 
yielded  a  miscal  of  oil.  If  the  weather  is  very 
hot  and  dry  it  takes  double  that  quautity  of  petal*. 
The  culture  of  the  rose  does  not  eutail  much 
trouble  or  expense.  The  oil  is  extracted  from  the 
petals  by  the  ordinary  process  of  distillation.  The 
attar  is  bought  up  for  foreign  markets,  to  which  it 
passes  through  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  where 
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it  is  generally  dispatched  to  undergo  the  process 
of  adulteration  with  sandal  wood  and  other  oils. 
It  is  said  that  in  London  the  Adrianople  attar 
finds  a  readier  sale  when  it  is  adulterated  than 
when  it  is  genuine. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Ambrose  Rigge. 

One  of  the  devoted  and  faithful  members  of 
our  religious  Society  in  its  early  days  was  Am- 
brose Rigge  who  was  born  at  Banton,  Westmore- 
land, about  the  year  1634.  When  quite  young 
in  life,  his  mind  was  impressed  with  serious  con- 
siderations respecting  the  awfulncss  of  eternity, 
and  the  importance  of  preparation  for  an  un- 
changeable state.  The  sense  of  his  sinful  con- 
dition was  a  burden,  and  conscious  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  christian  life,  without  God  in  the 
world,  and  unable  to  discover  a  way  of  deliver- 
ance, he  sought  privacy  and  solitude,  and  breathed 
out  the  aspirations  of  his  soul  to  the  Lord,  whose 
tender  regard  was  toward  him,  though  he  then 
knew  Him  not.  He  continued  in  this  tried  con- 
dition until  he  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
in  afterlife  he  observes:  "Although  I  was  at  that 
time  as  a  wild  heifer  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke, 
yet  I  was  preserved  from  gross  evil,  by  Him  whom 
I  now  know  to  be  my  strength,  praises  be  to  the 
Lord  God  and  to  the  Lamb  for  evermore  !" 

Thus  the  fallow  ground  had  been  broken  up 
and  prepared  to  receive  the  good  seed,  when  in 
the  year  1652,  George  Fox  came  into  Westmore- 
land, under  whose  ministry  Ambrose' Rigge's  un- 
derstanding was  opened  to  the  reception  of  the 
Truth.  He  now  found  the  testimony  of  God  in 
his  heart  and  conscience  to  become  quick  and 
powerful,  to  the  cutting  down  the  Man  of  Sin  that 
had  hitherto  ruled  there;  and  in  that  measure  of 
faith  which  the  Lord  had  wrought,  the  mists  of 
the  night  began  to  vanish  away;  the  day-star 
dawned,  went  before  him  and  led  him  to  his 
Saviour.  And  as  he  abode  in  patience,  waiting 
upon  the  Lord  in  the  way  of  his  judgments,  he 
was  at  length  comforted  under  a  feeling  of  His 
tender  mercy,  which  livingly  sprang  in  his  soul. 
This  change  in  his  religious  views  exposed  him 
to  close  trials.  His  father  and  mother  forsook 
him,  he  became  as  a  stranger  to  his  near  rela- 
tions, and  his  friends  and  acquaintances  stood  afar 
off.  Deprived  of  every  source  of  outward  com- 
fort, he  had  not  whereon  to  lay  his  head:  but 
wandered  about  in  solitary  places  beset  with 
temptations  from  within  and  from  without.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  his  couflict,  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  speak  comfortably  to  his  soul,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  that  aucient  promise,  "  Fear  not,  I  will  be 
with  thee."  Though  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
no  man  regarded  him,  Ambrose  Rigge  was  made 
sensible  that  the  Lord  had  respect  to  his  sincere 
desires  to  serve  Him.  He  gave  him  more  and 
more  of  His  good  Spirit  to  direct  his  steps,  so  that 
his  feet  did  not  slide  ;  and  although  great  tempta- 
tions still  at  times  assailed  him,  yet  he  tells  us, 
"I  did  resolve  in  my  heart  to  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  He  went,  and  that  whatsoever  suf- 
fer ings  overtook  me,  1  would  never  deny  the  truth 
which  the  Lord  had  so  clearly  manifested  to  me." 

After  the  lapse  of  a  year  from  this  period,  a 
concern  appears  to  have  arisen  in  his  mind  to 
proceed  into  the  south  of  England,  "there  to  be 
a  witness  to  the  Lord's  name."  A  time  of  deep 
conflict  succeeded,  in  which  his  faith  appeared 
ready  to  fail,  until  he  was  at  leDgth  enabled  to 
attain  resignation,  and  to  yield  to  the  Divine  re- 
quiring. Early  in  1655,  when  about  twenty-one 
years  old,  accompanied  by  Thomas  Robinson,  of 
Westmoreland,  who  was  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
he  travelled  to  Lcudon;  whence  these  youthful 


ministers  proceeded  into  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants, 
Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Devonshire,  in  which  counties 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  disseminate 
the  principles  of  Friends.  At  Basingstoke  they 
were  arrested  while  preaching  in  the  open  air,  and 
placed  in  a  low,  dark  dungeon,  where  for  three 
days  they  suffered  the  pains  of  hunger;  the  jailor 
also  caused  the  window  of  their  cell  to  be  nailed 
up  with  boards,  so  as  constantly  to  keep  them  in 
darkness,  and  refused  to  allow  them  either  fire  or 
candles.  These  severities,  however,  so  attracted 
enquiry,  that  several  persons  became  convinced  of 
the  religious  principles  they  advocated. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  months  they  regained 
their  liberty  ;  and  after  establishing  a  meeting  of 
Friends  at  Portsmouth,  Thomas  Robinson  and 
Ambrose  Rigge  separated;  the  latter  continuing 
to  labor  in  the  neighboring  counties,  until  he  was 
arrested  at  Melcombe  Regis,  and  again  cast  into 
a  dismal  underground  dungeon,  where  he  was  con- 
fined many  days  without  a  fire,  having  only  a  stoDe 
to  sit  upon.  Through  an  opening  in  the  top  of 
his  cell,  he  could  see  the  people  in  the  street,  and, 
ever  zealously  concerned  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  Truth,  he  preached  the  word  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  dreary  abode,  to  the  tendering  of  many 
hearts.  He  was  afterwards  committed  to  the 
county  jail  at  Dorchester  for  three  months,  in 
which  time  an  infectious  disease  swept  away  most 
of  the  prisoners.  He  had,  however,  excellent  re- 
ligious service  during  this  confinement,  and  was 
a  kind  attendant  on  his  fellow-prisoner  for  con- 
science' sake,  Humphry  Smith,  who  was  brought 
near  to  the  grave  by  the  prevailing  sickness. 
Joseph  Coal  and  William  Bayley,  both  ministers 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  were  likewise  inmates 
of  the  same  prison  on  a  similar  account. 

In  1658,  attempting  to  visit  the  Friends,  prison- 
ers in  Southampton  jail,  he  was  seized  by  a  con- 
stable and  his  assistants  who  treated  him  with 
great  cruelty  and  barbarous  violence.  By  order 
of  the  mayor  he  was  then  severely  whipped  and 
cast,  maimed  and  faint,  into  a  cart  and  thus  con- 
veyed, amid  frost  and  snow,  to  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  :  treatment  through  which,  he  says  : 
"  the  Lord  carried  him  with  cheerfulness,  content, 
and  without  the  least  murmuring."  In  1662,  he 
was  apprehended  at  a  religious  meeting,  and  was 
lodged  in  Horsham  jail.  At  the  assize  he  refused 
to  take  an  oath,  and  was  sentenced  to  premunire, 
viz  :  "  The  loss  of  his  lands  and  tenements  during 
life,  and  of  his  goods  and  chattels  for  ever;  to  be 
placed  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  royal  pleasure."  The  jailer 
also  was  strictly  enjoined  to  keep  him  a  close 
prisoner.  During  this  confinement,  which  lasted 
upwards  of  ten  years,  he  was  subjected  to  much 
unworthy  treatment  at  the  hand  of  a  professed 
minister  of  religion,  named  Letchford ;  who  having 
incensed  the  magistrates  against  the  prisoner  when 
on  his  trial,  continued  to  instigate  them  to  add 
afflictions  to  his  bonds.  Ambrose  Rigge  was,  in 
consequence,  transferred  to  the  "  Low  Jail,"  and 
there  confined  among  the  felons.  The  keeper  of 
this  prison,  filled  with  the  same  spirit  of  hatred 
and  enmity,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  placed  him  in  the  "  upper  ward,"  but  de- 
prived him  of  his  bed,  forcing  him  (while  the 
snow  was  often  deep  upon  the  ground)  to  lie  upon 
the  bare  floor  for  weeks  together.  So  rigorous 
was  his  imprisonment,  at  that  period,  that  his 
friends  found  great  difficulty  in  having  food  and 
water  conveyed  to  him. 

When  at  length  the  jailer  died,  the  event 
brought  short  respite  to  the  persecuted  sufferer, 
for  his  successor  in  office  was  encouraged  by  Letch- 
ford to  continue  the  same  course  of  severity  and 
I  ill  usage.    Under  this  evil  influence  the  jailer 


circulated  a  slanderous  report  that  the  Quak( 
had  broken  out  of  prison,  and  on  this  preten 
assembled  a  tumultuous  rabble,  armed  with  stic 
and  clubs,  and  admitted  them  into  the  room  wt 
Ambrose  Rigge  was  peacefully  engaged  at  1 
work;  when  rushing  upon  the  unoffending  prison 
the  r-ude  people  dragged  and  thrust  him  down  t 
stairs  into  the  felons'  ward  where  he  was  load 
with  heavy  irons.  When  this  audacious  outra 
became  known  to  the  sheriff,  he  directed  the  iro 
to  be  taken  off,  dismissed  the  keeper,  and  order 
the  prisoner  to  be  restored  to  the  upper  ward. 

Letchford's  unchristian  enmity  continued,  a: 
year  by  year  he  appears  to  have  done  all  that  1 
in  his  power  to  protract  the  imprisonment  of  t 
patient  sufferer.  At  length  when  little  expect 
by  the  captive,  the  day  of  release  arrived. 
1672,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Geor 
Whitehead,  the  king,  Charles  II.,  was  induced 
grant  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  for  tl 
liberation  of  the  whole  of  the  Friends,  prisone 
throughout  England,  and  Ambrose  Rigge,  as  wi 
as  many  others,  was  set  at  liberty.  In  referen 
to  his  sufferings  he  remarks  :  "  I  have  been  ma> 
able  and  willing  to  bear  all  for  the  testimony 
Jesus  and  word  of  God,  not  counting  my  life  de 
unto  me,  that  I  might  finish  my  testimony  wi 
joy,  being  counted  worthy  not  only  to  believe,  b 
also  to  suffer  for  that  doctrine,  faith  and  practic 
for  which  the  ancient  christians  suffered  the  lc 
of  their  liberties,  and  many  of  them  of  their  lives 

He  now  lived  for  a  short  time  at  Horsham,  b 
afterwards  removed  to  Galton,  Surry,  where  1 
resided  for  about  fourteen  years.  Persecution 
continued  to  attend  him ;  and  the  incumbent 
Galton  showed  no  little  animosity  toward  hit 
threatening  his  life,  and  suing  him  in  the  Cou 
of  Exchequer,  for  tithes  to  the  amount  of  twen 
shillings,  for  which  demand,  and  the  accruii 
expenses,  goods  to  the  amount  of  sixty  pouwi 
sterling  were  seized.  He  informs  us  that  he  u 
derwent  imprisonment  for  conscience'  sake  no  le 
than  eleven  times  in  the  county  of  Surry  alone. 

In  the  year  1664,  he  married  Mary  Luxford 
whom  he  found  a  sympathizing  companion  at 
true  helpmate.  They  had  five  children,  one 
whom  died  in  infancy.  A.  R.  says  respectii 
them:  "We  educated  them  in  the  truth,  at 
watched  over  them  in  love,  till  they  knew  tl 
power  of  God  in  themselves,  to  which  we  recoi 
mended  them,  and  by  which  they  have  been  pr* 
served  to  this  day  to  my  great  comfort.  Mai 
days  and  years  have  I,  with  bended  knees,  :  i 
secret  prayed  to  God,  before  the  throne  of  h 
Grace,  to  guard  them  by  His  power  from  the  e^ 
of  this  world,  and  to  direct  their  steps  in  the  w; 
of  righteousness  ;  which  in  great  measure  He  hai 
answered,  blessed  and  praised  be  the  name  of  tl 
Lord  for  ever." 

Through  his  labors  in  the  Gospel  in  his  ot 
neighborhood,  many  were  gathered  to  the  Lor 
and  brought  to  embrace  those  christian  doctrinj 
which  have  distinguished  the  religious  Society  I 
Friends  from  the  beginning.    In  reference 
these  views  he  observes  :  "  This  we  have  learm 
in  the  deep,  whose  faces  the  Lord  hath  turned 
the  Sun  of'  Righteousness ;  we  cannot  turn  bac 
to  follow  shadows,  the  spiritual  manna  beiug  oil 
bread  and  life,  and  from  our  spiritual  Rock  prj 
ceeds  our  water  of  life,  by  which  we  are  dai  j 
nourished  up  to  eternal  life,  that  we  may  hung 
and  thirst  no  more.    All  other  principles  of  tl 
doctrine  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  J esus  Chris 
which  he  preached  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  ar| 
are  expressed  in  the  Holy   Scriptures,  we,  l  < 
virtue  of   His  coming  in  Spirit,  have  embrace'  * 
owned,  freely  received  and  vindicated  throug 
many  tribulations,  of  which  I  have  had  share;  i 
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hrough  which  a  Divine  hand  hath  upheld 

»  grey  hairs,  and  I  hope  so  to  continue  to  the 

f  my  days ;  that  so  God  over  all  may  be  glo- 

through   His  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our 

Saviour,  Mediator,  and  Redeemer,  by  whose 

r  alone  I  have  been  preserved  ;  to  whom  I 

the  praise  both  now  and  (I  hope)  for  ever- 
» 

the  close  of  Ambrose  Rigge's  useful  and 
ous  life,  that  Almighty  power  which  had 
ned  him  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  was  near  to 
•rt  when  his  strength  failed  :  and  in  his  last 
s  he  was  permitted  an  assurance  of  the 
I  and  favor  of  God,  saying  "I  am  going  to 
3  the  weary  are  at  rest."  A  short  time  before 
sath  he  remarked  :  "  If  Friends  keep  to  the 
of  life  in  themselves,  they  would  be  the 
est  people  in  the  world." 
i  died  in  the  First  month  1705,  aged  about 
ty  years. 

Original. 

STANZAS. 

>ne  within  my  chamber,  as  the  darkness  gathered 
>und, 

apon  the  sombre  stillness  fell  no  murmur  of  a 
>und, 

the  brooklet's  rippling  cadence,  and  the  sighing 
rening  air, 

]g  through  the  leafy  branches  a  low  whisper  of 
espair — 

ane  I  sat  and  pondered,  on  the  long  and  weary 

ay, 

je  soul  could  break  its  bondage — 'ere  its  night  be- 
jmeth  day. 

jad  faltered  in  the  journey  that  it  weakly  strove  to 
in, 

igain,  again  had  slidden  backward  where  it  first 
egun  : 

e  late-formed  resolutions,  that  in  human  strength 
ere  made, 

e  altar  of  temptation,  early  in  the  strife  were  laid  : 
inwatchful  was  the  spirit  guarding  life's  besetting 
in — 

i  deep  unconquered  shrinking  from  the  cross  was 
;lt  within, 

in  vain  !  I  ne'er  shall  triumph  I"  was  my  heart's 
espairing  cry; 

srefore  yet  prolong  the  warfare  ?  Self  will  never 
wholly  die, — 

my  feet  so  far  have  wandered  from  my  Father's 
louse  astray, 

in  vain  they  seek  to  enter  and  to  keep  the  narrow 
ray." 

a  low-breathed  whisper  falleth  softly  on  mine  in- 
7ard  ear, 

it  not  —  yield  not  up  the  conflict  —  wherefore 
hould'st  thou  doubt  and  fear? 
gh  the  billows  of  temptation  shall  engulf  thee,  o'er 
,nd  o'er, 

■  cease  the  mighty  struggle  till  thy  feet  have  gained 
he  shore  I 

yet  renew  the  contest — hourly  gird  thine  armor 
ml 

thy  cross — uplift  it  boldly — 'tis  a  weight  that  must 
ie  borne — 

lelplessness  thy  spirit  almost  lays  its  burden  down, 
remember  that  above  thee,  glitters  the  rewarding 
rown. 

gth  is  only  born  of  weakness — power  is  not  at- 
ained  by  will — 

e  feet  of  thy  Redeemer  thou  must  be  more  helpless 
till. 

ie  good  thou  seest  round  thee,  have  been  tried  and 
empted  too — 

by  renewing  effort  have  they  feebly  struggled 
hrough. 

lat 's  greatest  groweth  slowly  I  as  in  nature's  perfect 
Ian 

1  and  sun  alike  are  needed,  so  within  the  heart  of 
nan 

seedling  God  hath  planted  must  receive  both 
mile  and  frown, — 

of  penitence  must  water,  dews  of  sorrow  bow  it 
own, 

.  ray  of  Heaven's  sunlight,  with  its  warm,  reviving 
ower, 

eth  upward,  in  the  fullness  of  His  own  appointed 
our. 


Take  thy  high  resolves  and  broken,  made  alone  in 
strength  of  thine, 

And  with  will  subdued  and  humbled,  lay  them  tear- 
stained  on  His  shrine. 

Bowing  there  in  lowest  meekness,  let  the  wing  of  prayer 
arise, 

And  the  God  who  heareth  sinners,  thee  will  hear  beyond 
the  skies." 

And  my  fainting  soul  took  courage,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
air 

Seemed  no  longer  sorrow-haunted  by  the  breathings  of 
despair, 

But  a  peaceful  calm  was  resting  on  the  silence  of  my 
room, 

And  a  slanting  moonbeam  quivered  brightly  through 

the  deepened  gloom. 
And  to  you  my  fellow  travellers  who  are  drooping  on 

the  way, 

I  would  fain  this  hope  and  comfort  shed  upon  your 
hearts  to-day. 

Let  us  sink  not  down  o'er  wearied,  for  the  brink  where- 
on we  stand, 

Many  pressed,  we  now  are  deeming  angels  in  the  Better 
Land. 

Even  now  the  trump  has  sounded  and  a  mighty  pro- 
phet gone, 

One  who  in  Jehovah's  army  battled  valiantly  and  long — 
Who  our  Ark  of  Faith  supported  with  a  firmness  nought 

could  quell, — 
All  the  bulwarks  of  our  Zion  trembled  when  that  pillar 

fell. 

Let  us,  then,  press  bravely  forward,  and  a  holy  voice 
may  call 

From  our  ranks,  one,  on  whose  shoulders  his  bright 

mantle  yet  may  fall, 
For  the  great  Eternal  Father  will  be  magnified  o'er  all  I 
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Letters  of  Valued  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  314.) 

Second  mo.  20th,  1855.  "If  thou  should  feel 
anything  springing  up  from  the  good  Fountain 
by  way  of  admonition  or  otherwise,  if  I  know  my 
own  heart,  it  will  always  be  grateful  to  receive  it. 
I  have  been  led  more  than  ever  of  late,  to  crave 
the  condition  of  a  little  child  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  feeling  that  I  should  esteem  it  an  un- 
speakable favor  to  be  instructed  even  in  the  first 
rudiments,  if  I  may  only  be  assured  that  it  comes 
from  the  true  teacher  of  his  people.  I  greatly  de- 
sire to  be  preserved  from  all  deceit  and  mixture, 
and  yet  I  find  the  enemy  is  ever  watching  to  take 
me  in  weak  moments,  and  I  find,  as  I  suppose 
we  all  do,  that  I  am  never  safe  without  keeping 
in  a  watchful,  prayerful  condition.  I  feel  it  to  be 
very  desirable  that  we  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  the  day  and  night  are  both  alike  to  Him — 
that  in  our  times  of  stripping  and  desertion  and 
temptation,  we  are  as  much  under  His  baptising 
hand,  as  in  seasons  of  strength  and  comfort.  But 
I  am  instructed  in  many  lessons,  that  I  never 
learn  as  thoroughly  as  I  ought,  and  I  crave  the 
aid  and  sympathy  of  the  members  of  our  Father's 
familv.  *  *  *  *  Among  the  rocks  and 
bars  amidst  which  our  vessel  is  now  sailing,  I  feel 
indeed  but  poorly  qualified  to  write  much  in  the 
character  of  an  adviser.  If  I  may  only  be  pre- 
served from  shipwreck  and  brought  safely  to  land, 
I  think  1  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor." 

Third  mo.  22d,  1855.  "  I  think  it  likely  exer- 
cised minds  often  feel  as  David  expressed  in  that 
petition,  '  Re  not  silent  unto  me,  lest  if  thou  be 
silent  unto  me,  I  be  like  unto  them  that  go  down 
into  the  pit.'  We  love  to  behold  his  counte- 
nance, to  hear  his  voice,  even  though  it  should 
seem  to  be  under  the  cloud,  or  in  the  language  of 
reproof — we  even  learn  to  love  his  judgments; 
but  to  be  left  long  without  seeing  our  beloved 
or  hearing  his  voice,  is  no  doubt  felt  by  all 
who  rightly  appreciate  such  favors,  as  a  great 
trial.  '  Thou  hidedst  thy  face  and  I  was 
troubled.'  Is  not  this  our  greatest  trouble  ?  and 
do  we  not  sometimes  feel  a  desire  a  little  similar 
to  this,  extending  towards  our  spiritual  friends  ? 


Would  it  not  bo  a  great  comfort  to  some  of  us,  if 
we  had  many  Pcningtons,  clear-sighted,  penetrat- 
ing, honest,  uuflatteriug  Friends,  and  withal  so 
compassionate,  to  write  to  us,  and  to  visit  us.  His 
love  was  so  hopeful,  that  he  would  scarcely  cast 
any  off — he  thought  there  was  healing  virtue  in 
divine  grace  sufficient  for  the  greatest  backsli- 
ders— if  they  would  look  to  it." 

Sixth  mo.  28,  1855.  "  It  was  very  agreeable  to 

me  to  read  the  account  of  the  last  illness  of  , 

no  doubt  it  will  always  afford  you  a  peaceful  retro- 
spect that  you  were  so  careful  in  her  training, 
and  so  kind  in  nursing  and  caring  for  her. 
'Whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the 
same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be 
bond  or  free.'  These  disinterested  acts  of  kind- 
ness are  very  precious,  proceeding  from  the  good 
Fountain.  We  take  much  pains  to  guard  our- 
selves against  suffering,  but  I  often  think,  if  we 
could  estimate  things  rightly,  we  should  seldom 
find  an  easy  life,  exempt  from  trials,  the  most 
happy.  Our  experience  shows  us  that  we  often 
'receive  the  word  in  much  affliction  and  joy  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  when  the  poor  creature  is 
humbled  and  can  have  no  share  in  the  glory  ;  and 
how  true  we  find  it,  also,  that  the  Lord  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  The  sable  skin  does  often 
cover  a  sanctified  spirit. 

"  The  passage  thou  alludes  to  I  have  always 
understood  to  imply  that  they  who  'scatter'  at 
the  divine  command  may  always  hope  for  an  in- 
crease. There  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  such  a 
thing  in  spiritual  matters  as  scattering,  as  the 
prodigal  scatters  his  substance,  when  and  where 
it  is  not  called  for,  nor  perhaps  needed  j  or  it  may 
be  as  pearls  before  swine,  &c. ;  but  they  who  are 
'good  stewards'  of  the  good  things  they  re- 
ceive, handing  out  only  as  they  feel  it  to  be  re- 
quired, aud  where  they  have  a  sense  given  them 
that  the  ground  is  prepared  to  receive  what  they 
have  given  them  to  dispense,  are  such  as  I  have 
always  supposed  lose  nothing  by  scattering,  but 
on  the  contrary  they  find  truly  that  '  He  that 
watereth  shall  be  watered  again ;'  to  such  it  is 
even  '  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive.'  I 
think  I  have  known  something  of  this  in  days 
past,  but  latterly  my  travels  have  seemed  to  be 
through  a  desert  land.  The  hope  thou  expressed 
that  "our  waste  places"  would  be  comforted 
was  somewhat  cheering,  and  I  acknowledge  1 
have  been  endeavoring  to  derive  comfort  from 
the  many  corresponding  assurances  to  that  effect, 
as  '  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose;'  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall 
be  unstopped,  the  lame  shall  leap  as  an  hart,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing,  &c. :'  1  The  parched 
ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land 
springs  of  water;'  that  we  can  but  acknowledge, 
there  is  much  in  these  promises  to  encourage  us 
to  keep  our  faith  and  our  patience  under  every 
trial ;  and  even  while  writing,  I  feel  as  one  of 
the  poorest  of  the  flock,  if  worthy  to  be  called 
one.  My  prayer  has  been  for  a  solid  increase  in 
humility  and  stability;  may  we  all  aim  for  this." 


There  is  no  prettier  description  of  Spring  than 
that  of  Solomon,  which  is  worth  publishing  as 
often  as  winter  departs  and  spring,  with  her  sun- 
shine smiles  and  drapery  of  green,  appears  :  "  Lo 
the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone;  the 
flowers  appear  ou  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  has  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
is  heard  in  the  land ;  the  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her 
green  figs,  and  the  vines  of  the  tender  grape 
give  a  good  smell." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Something  Cheering. 

"  Id  several  of  the  first  class  cities  of  the 
country  the  success  of  the  Evening  Schools,  de- 
signed to  give  instruction  in  the  elementary 
branches,  has  led  to  the  opening  of  Evening  High 
Schools.  The  Evening  High  School  of  New  York 
is  attended  by  six  hundred  young  men,  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  '  decided  success,'  as  1  fully  justify- 
ing the  confident  expectations  of  the  committee 
who  recommended  it,'  and  as  'being  attractive 
enough  to  fill  all  the  rooms  with  eager  pupils,' 
without  diminishing  the  attendance  of  young  men 
in  other  schools,  not  excepting  those  located  in  its 
immediate  vicinity." 

We  may  rejoice  that  there  are  those  in  our  large 
cities  who  are  careful  to  attract  young  men  from 
the  haunts  of  dissipation,  and  induce  them  to  give 
their  evenings  to  mental  improvement.  Also  that 
there  are  so  many  of  this  class  ready  to  accept 
such  offers  of  beneficence.  Y.  W. 

Germantown,  Fifth  mo.  26th,  1868. 


Testimony   of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting, 
held   Tenth  month  2d,  1867,  concerning  our 
friend  James  Emlen,  deceased. 
From  the  lively  recollection  we  have  of  the 
exemplary  walk,  meek  and  quiet  spirit  of  our 
late  beloved  friend  James   Emlen,  we  feel  en- 
gaged to  preserve  some  record  of  his  life  and 
christian  experiences,  in  order  that  others,  seeing 
his  good  works,  may   be    encouraged  to  follow 
him,  even  as  he  endeavored  to  follow  his  Divine 
M aster. 

He  was  the  son  of  James  and  Phebe  Emlen, 
and  was  born  at  Middletown,  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania,  the  17th  of  Sixth  month,  1792. 

Being  the  youngest  of  six  children  and  but  six 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
(his  mother  having  previously  deceased,)  his 
early  training  devolved  almost  wholly  on  his 
grandpareuts,  Caleb  and  Ann  Pierce.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  entered  at  the  Boarding  School 
at  Westtown,  and  after  completing  his  education 
he  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  served 
a  four  years  apprenticeship  to  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness. 

It  was  during  his  stay  here  that  he  so  far 
yielded  to  the  temptations  of  gay  society,  as  to 
cause  him  in  alluding  to  it  in  after  years  to  say, 
"  It  was  a  dark  spot  in  my  life  from  which  noth- 
ing but  Infinite  Power  could  ever  have  delivered 
me ;  a  life  of  dedication  is  a  poor  return  for  such 
mercy." 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  his  decease,  in  con- 
versing with  a  friend  relative  to  this  period  of 
his  life,  he  said,  (in  substance,)  he  was  a  gay 
and  fashionable  young  man,  but  having  been 
brought  under  the  powerful  hand  of  his  Heavenly 
Father,  one  of  the  first  things  in  which  he  was 
required  to  take  up  the  cross,  was  in  relation  to 
the  arrangement  of  his  hair,  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  wear  in  the  fashionable  mode  of 
that  time.  This  sacrifice,  he  said,  although  it 
may  seem,  and  is  a  very  little  thing,  was  much 
against  his  inclination,  but  he  yielded,  and  expe- 
rienced the  reward  of  a  peaceful  mind.  Another 
requisition  of  duty  which  he  found  enjoined 
upon  him,  was  the  use  to  a  single  person  of  the 
pronoun  "  Thou.  "  He  remarked  that  this  was 
a  great  trial  to  him,  but  the  peace  which  followed, 
amply  compensated  for  the  sacrifice.  He  was 
sensible,  he  said,  that  the  work  of  religion  was 
going  on  in  his  heart,  before  he  made  any  change 
in  his  personal  appearance  or  in  his  mode  of  lan- 
guage. 

About  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age  he  I 


removed  to  his  farm  at  Middletown,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  at  twenty-four  was  married  to  Sarah  Far- 
quar,  an  approved  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who 
for  thirty-five  years  proved  a  true  helpmeet  to  him. 

Finding  his  strength  inadequate  to  the  labor 
and  exposure  of  properly  conducting  a  farm,  he 
opened  there  a  school  for  boys,  where,  besides 
mental  training,  he  endeavored  to  sow  good  seed 
in  the  hearts  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was,  after  deliberate 
consideration  by  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  ap- 
pointed to  the  important  station  of  Elder. 

In  1828  he  was  released  by  his  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, to  accompany  our  late  valued  friend  Thomas 
Shillitoe  on  a  religious  visit  to  the  meetings 
within  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  He  was  favored 
with  ability  to  perform  most  of  this  journey 
amid  many  trying  scenes  in  our  religious  Society, 
which  took  place  about  this  period. 

In  relation  to  their  parting  at  Sutton's  Creek, 
North  Carolina,  Thomas  Shillitoe  remarks  in  his 
journal,  "  We  parted  in  near  affection,  after 
having  travelled  together  many  months  in  much 
harmony." 

In  the  spring  of  1835  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Westtown,  and  was  usefully  occupied 
as  a  teacher  in  that  interesting  seminary  until 
near  1849,  when  feeling  himself  released  from 
further  service  there,  he  removed  to  reside  in 
West  Chester,  and  became  a  member  of  this 
Monthly  Meeting,  by  which  he  was  soon  after 
re-appointed  an  Elder. 

A  fervent  desire  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  Truth  in  the  earth,  and  especially  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  of  the  same  house- 
hold of  faith,  was  conspicuous  in  the  character  of 
our  dear  friend,  and  was  frequently  manifested  in 
the  way  of  epistolary  communications;  from  some 
of  these  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 

In  reference  to  an  account  of  an  individual 
which  he  had  been  perusing,  he  writes,  "  Quiet, 
peaceful,  one  of  the  hidden  members  of  the  body  ; 
and  how  important  these  are,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  most  vital  and  important  parts  or 
members  are  such  as  are  out  of  sight ;  and  I  have 
often  thought  if  we  may  only  feel  assured  we  are 
of  the  body,  whether  hidden  members  or  not,  it 
would  not  matter ;  but  yet  how  important  that 
these  should  be  preserved  in  a  sound  and  heathful 
condition ;  and  as  He  who  made  that  which  is 
without,  made  that  which  is  within  also,  to  Him 
we  must  look  for  the  healing  virtue  of  Divine 
life,  when  anything  is  out  of  order,  or  in  an  un- 
sound condition.  Therefore,  let  none  conclude, 
because  they  may  think  themselves  out  of  sight, 
that  they  are  needless  or  useless  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  I  am  confident,  that  such, 
keeping  their  places  in  humility,  do  often  secretly 
minister  grace  to  beholders. 

O  !  for  a  succession  of  such  as  love  the  Truth, 
and  who  desire  none  of  the  novelties  of  the 
present  day  ;  very  thankful  indeed  to  be  per- 
mitted to  share  in  the  inheritance  left  by  our  fore- 
fathers ;  to  drink  of  the  old  wine." 

In  reference  to  the  ministry,  he  writes :  "  Of 
one  thing  I  have  little  doubt,  that  all  who  are 
rightly  called  into  the  ministry  will  first  be  in- 
structed to  see  and  to  feel,  that  of  themselves 
they  can  know  and  do  nothing.  This  weans  from 
all  dependence  on  ourselves,  and  prepares  the 
humble  mind  to  have  faith  in  Christ,  although 
with  the  poor  Centurian,  we  can  adopt  the  lan- 
guage, '  I  am  not  worthy  thou  shouldest  come 
under  my  roof,  neither  thought  I  myself  worthy 
to  come  unto  thee,  yet  speak  the  word  only,  and 
my  servant  shall  be  healed.'  A  very  humble  view 
of  himself,  but  such  confidence  in  Christ  as  to 


gain  for  him  the  encouraging  language,  '  I 
not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.' " 

"  Indeed,  I  can  say  from  my  heart,  I  h 
very  friendly  feeling  for  a  brief  and  lively  r. 
try  ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  no  on 
any  occasion  to  plead  the  lack  of  eloquenc 
the  stammering  tongue,  for  it  is  not  so  muc 
words,  how  good  or  how  many,  but  how  li 
feeding  the  'hungry  with  the  true  bread,  an 
with  pictures  and  descriptions  and  dry  doctr 
nay,  is  it  not  true,  that  even  a  word  fitly  sj 
is  like  '  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.' 
rehearsal  of  a  text,  with  right  authority, 
have  the  effect  to  gather  an  assembly  unto  ( 
the  invisible  Teacher,  to  settle  them  upon 
and  upon  his  teachings,  which  is  all  any  i 
ter  should  desire." 

Again  he  writes,  "  It  is  no  doubt  a  ti: 
general  shaking  amongst  us,  and  how  nc 
under  such  circumstances,  that  we  feel  oun 
to  be  based  upon  that  which  cannot  be  si 
nor  removed  : — here  must  be  our  fellowshi 
unity;  members  of  the  one  spiritual  body, 
members,  but  having  one  Holy  Head  and 
giver."  "  I  crave  above  all  things  purity  of  1 
and  an  increase  of  those  unseen  heavenly  g 
which  are  more  professed  than  possessed  by 
who  bear  the  name  of  Christ." 

Again,  "  It  has  indeed  felt  to  me  very 
like  the  time  referred  to,  when  there  was  no1 
but  a  few  barley  loaves,  and  some  small  fish 
maining  amongst  us. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  oul 
profession  in  the  Christian  world;  but  th 
ointed  eye  must  see  that  if  all  the  chaff,  all  e 
the  solid  wheat,  were  sifted  out,  little  \ 
be  left  ;  and  yet,  that  little,  with  the  I 
blessing,  may  be  sufficient ;  and  therefor 
faith  must  not  be  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  r 
the  multitude  of  words,  but  in  the  innocency 
plicity  and  humility  of  the  Truth  itself,  an 
power  of  its  operation."  "I  greatly  desire  I 
preserved  from  all  deceit  and  mixture,  and 
find  the  enemy  is  ever  watching  to  take  r 
weak  moments,  and  I  find,  as  I  suppose  we  al 
that  I  am  never  safe  without  keeping  in  a  w 
ful,  prayerful  condition." 

"It  feels  to  be  very  desirable  that  we 
stantly  bear  in  mind,  that  '  the  day  and  the 
are  both  alike  to  Him ;'  that  in  our  tirx 
stripping,  and  desertion,  and  temptation,  wi 
as  much  under  his  baptizing  hand,  as  in  sei 
of  strength  and  comfort." 

His  views  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Scripture 
clearly  expressed  in  a  letter  under  date  of  Tv 
month  6th,  1862,  as  follows:  "To  be  fa 
with  the  enlightening  and  enlivening  influen 
that  Holy  Spirit  which  inspired  the  writers  ( 
sacred  volume,  is  of  all  others,  the  most  prt 
gift  we  can  obtain;  this  enables  us  to  under 
and  relish  what  we  read  ;  and  as  we  are  faith 
the  impressions  it  conveys,  it  becomes  a  pre 
aid  in  the  path  of  a  devout  life,  and  gives  6 
feeling  of  love  and  fellowship  with  Him,  wlj 
spired,  and  with  those  who  wrote  the  Script 

"  This  precious  Spirit  of  Christ  is  a  lig 
our  path,  a  weapon  of  power  in  the  hai 
covering  or  garment  that  gives  admittanci 
the  Bridegroom's  chamber.  And  if  in  readin 
sacred  volume  we  are  favored  with  some  lively 
and  feeling  of  a  particular  passage,  I  belie 
has  been  found  good  to  pause,  and  allow  our 
High  Priest  and  Minister  to  expound  the 
and  convey  to  us  Himself  the  instructi 
contains.    If,  without  this  solemn  introversit 
continue  reading,  or  refer  to  the  commentar  n 
men,  we  may  lose  the  edification  intended 
have  our  attention  diverted  from  the  Spirit  t 
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,  and  thus  suffer  loss,  without  perhaps,  know- 
be  cause." 

n  the  midst  of  all  the  peculiar  trials  that 
und  us,  I  feel  a  comfortable  hope  that  the 
lations  of  many  are  being  laid  with  precious 
s,  with  humility,  with  living  faith,  and  living 
and  fervent  charity;  which,  though  out  of 
,  are  seen  by  Him  who  seeth  not  as  man 
,  but  looketh  at  the  heart." 
another  letter  he  says,  "  I  notice  with  much 
est  thy  remarks  about  the  'awfulness  of  delay 
9  great  work  of  preparation.'  The  care  thou  ex- 
es in  disclosing  thy  feelings  on  the  subject,  is 
idence  to  my  mind  that  the  concern  is  a  right 
and  from  the  right  source.    He  who  makes 
solemn  impressions  on  the  mind  would  have 
lietly  to  cherish  them,  and  not  to  scatter  them 
fritter  them  away  in  a  light,  or  even  a  fami- 
nanner  to  anyone.    Our  strength  depends 
;eeping  to  an  inward,  retired  state  of  mind, 
ng  in  the  Vine,  the  root  of  life,  and  drawing 
lr  supplies  from  thence." 
If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
none  of  his;'  and  if  we  have  this,  we  have 
ipirit  of  prayer  and  supplication,  whereunto 
may  continually  resort.    He,  and  He  alone, 
jughly   knows   our   condition  and  what  is 
ed  to  heal  us.    Man's  prescriptions  may  not 
our  case,  and  I  would  encourage  thee  to 
rve  care  not  to  converse  too  familiarly  on 
on  subjects." 

e  was  on  several  occasions  an  acceptable  com- 
on  to  valued  ministers,  on  religious  visits  in 
r,  as  well  as  various  parts  of  his  own  Yearly 
ting;  was  faithful  to  apprehended  duty  "in 
!,  as  well  as  more  weighty  matters;  a  kind 
sympathizing  friend  to  the  poor,  his  foot  many 
s  pressed  the  door-sill  of  those  who  sat  in 
ary  places,  and  to  the  couch  of  sickness  and 
?ring  he  was  a  frequent  and  ever  welcome 
,or. 

[aving,  through  submission  to  the  teachings 
)ivine  Grace,  attained  to  the  possession  of  an 
),  cheerful  spirit,  he  was  in  social  intercsurse, 
I  and  courteous  to  nil,  and  was  careful  not  to 
i  the  "  oil  or  the  wine"  in  any. 
lis  solid,  reverential  waiting  in  our  religious 
tings,  was  instructive ;  and  his  occasional  ex- 
ations  will  be  remembered  by  many,  especially 
sarnest  appeals  to  mothers,  as  heads  of  fami- 
to  commence  the  training  of  the  infant  mind 
very  early  age. 

.6  was  taken  unwell  in  the  autumn  of  1866, 
his  constitution  at  no  time  robust,  gradually 
led  to  the  inroads  of  disease;  growing  weaker 
by  day,  he  lay,  for  the  most  part,  quiet  and 
leful,  and  was  enabled  to  look  forward  to  the 
with  a  calm,  confiding  faith,  that  He  who  had 
ugh  a  long  life  been  his  guide,  bis  stay,  and 
aumforter,  would  graciously  condescend  to  be 
i  him,  and  support  him  to  its  close, 
he  following  expressions  preserved  during  that 
resting  period,  were  thought  worthy  of  inscr- 
herc. 

I  have  been  mercifully  preserved  in  resigna- 
to  the  Divine  Will ;  I  desire  none  of  you  may 
my  life,  feariug  1  might  never  again  be  bless- 
7ith  the  same  peaceful  state." 
I  have  endeavored  not  to  abuse  my  Heavenly 
ler's  mercies;  not  to  presume  upon  them;  my 
er  has  been,  '  Keep  me  Lord  from  presump- 
is  sins.'  " 

I  have  prayed  that  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  I 
lit  be  taken  to  his  rest  now,  and  that  you,  my 
'  children,  may  all  be,  in  the  Lord's  time, 
tered  home  to  his  rest." 
What  an  awful  thing  it  would  be  to  me,  at 
i  a  time  as  this,  not  to  feel  his  presence  near; 


but  my  Saviour  is  altogether  lovely,  and  I  long 
to  be  in  his  arms."  "  My  life  has  been  wonder- 
fully prolonged  in  this  sickness;  for  what  end  I 
cannot  see.  I  don't  know  how  it  may  terminate 
with  me,  but  if  I  should  recover,  I  hope  to  be  a 
more  dedicated  man  to  his  cause." 

"Though  I  have  never  at  any  time  in  my  life 
felt  less  worthy  of  Divine  love  and  compassion,  I 
can  truly  say,  they  have  never  been  so  graciously 
and  abundantly  extended  to  me." 

"  I  can  truly  say  we  have  followed  no  cunningly 
devised^  fables,  but  the  everlasting  Truth." 

"  My  Saviour  has  been  very  sweet  to  me  since 
I  have  been  lying  on  this  bed,  and  indeed  all  my 
life  long  He  has  been  very  precious  to  me.  '  What 
shall  I  render  uuto  Thee  for  all  thy  benefits.' " 

On  being  removed  on  one  occasion  he  was 
noticed  to  tremble  considerably.  He  remarked, 
"  It  is  only  the  frame  of  my  tabernacle  that  is 
trembling,  I  have  no  guilty  conscience  to  contend 
with." 

"  I  esteem  it  a  great  favor,  that  the  disease 
has  made  no  serious  inroads  upon  my  head  ;  I 
desire  to  have  my  understanding,  that  while  I 
live,  I  may  appreciate  the  kindness  of  my  Hea- 
venly Father." 

"  I  have  always  had  rather  a  dread  of  the  cold 
embrace  of  death;  but  latterly  it  has  seemed  as 
though  it  would  be  a  relief." 

My  love  to  you  is  very  great ;  but  it  is  not  all 
of  myself;  it  is  the  love  of  God,  which  is  bound- 
less— boundless — extending  the  world  over." 

On  being  asked  if  the  nights  seemed  long,  he 
replied  :  "  I  don't  feel  them  long  at  any  time,  if 
I  can  feel  my  Saviour  near." 

The  evening  before  his  close,  he  said  :  "  I  think 
I  shall  be  very  thankful  to  be  released  when  the 
right  time  comes."  And  near  the  close,  when  it 
was  thought  the  powers  of  articulation  had  ceased, 
he  was  aroused  with  the  words  :  "  This  will  soon 
all  be  over,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  ;"  to  which 
be  very  audibly  replied,  "  Nothing — nothing — 
nothing."    These  were  his  last  words. 

He  quietly  passed  away  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

"The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 


The  Abuse  of  Physical  Exercise. — The  West- 
minster Gazette,  in  the  course  of  a  declamation 
against  too  much  physical  exercise;  sensibly 
observes,  "  Those  who  have  gone  through  the  se- 
verest training  become  in  the  end  dull,  listless, 
and  stupid,  subject  to  numerous  diseases,  and  in 
many  instances  the  ultimate  victims  of  gluttony 
and  drunkenness.  Their  unnatural  vigor  seldom 
lasts  more  than  five  years.  It  was  specially  re- 
marked by  the  Greeks  that  no  one  who  in  boy- 
hood won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  ever 
distinguished  himself  afterwards.  The  three  years 
immediately  preceding  seventeen,  are  years  of 
great  mental  development,  and  nature  cannot 
at  the  same  time  endure  any  severe  taxing  of  the 
physical  constitution.  Prudence,  therefore,  es- 
pecially at  this  critical  period  of  life,  must  ever 
go  hand  in  hand  with  vigor,  for  the  evils  of  ex- 
cess outweigh  by  far  the  evils  of  deficiency." 


Pacific  Railroad. — By  the  close  of  this  year, 
it  is  estimated  fully  1,200  miles  out  of  the  1,700 
between  Omaha  and  Sacramento  will  be  traversed 
by  the  locomotive.  The  time  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  will  be  reduced  to  ten  days. 
Both  ends  of  the  great  national  line  are  making 
gratifying  progress,  and  under  their  respective 
powerful  companies  the  prospect  for  a  continuous 
all-rail  connection  across  the  continent  in  1870  is 


favorable.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
building  the  Western  half,  are  now  offering  their 
six  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  based  on  the  first  mort- 
gage of  the  road  and  equipment,  at  their  par  value 
and  accrued  interest.  It  is  now  generally  conce- 
ded that  the  Pacific  Railroad  line  is  to  be  one  of 
the  most  prosperous,  valuable,  and  enduring  pro- 
perties in  the  country. 


To  be  indeed  a  son  of  God,  we  must  be  born 
again  by  that  new  birth  of  the  Spirit,  without 
which  no  man  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  13,  1868. 


The  expected  warm  weather  is  inducing  many 
who  can  leave  their  city  homes,  to  seek  quieter 
and  cooler  quarters  in  the  country,  wherein  to 
spend  the  summer  months  ;  and  arrangements  arc 
making  by  others  for  travelling  over  various  in- 
teresting portions  of  our  widely  extended  land. 
There  is  a  natural  longing  in  the  inhabitant  of  the 
pent-up  city  to  escape  its  unnatural,  conventional 
modes  of  life,  and  go  into  the  green  fields  and 
"  grand  old  woods,"  to  listen  to  the  songs  of 
birds,  to  watch  the  gambols  of  the  fleecy  flocks, 
and  indulge  in  repose  induced  by  the  recumbent 
herds.  It  is  quite  justifiable  to  indulge  this  long- 
ing, provided  our  proper  duties  are  not  neglected, 
and  while  enjoying  the  change  of  scenes  and  as- 
sociations, the  great  object  of  life  is  not  lost  sight 
of.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  whole  course  of  exis- 
tence is  a  series  of  lessons,  from  and  by  which  the 
mind  acquires  some  new  good,  and  is  borne  on  to 
higher  attainments. 

Earth  has  been  given  to  man  by  his  almighty 
Benefactor  for  a  home  during  the  time  of  his  pro- 
bation. It  was  adapted  for  his  existence  in  purity 
and  perfect  happiness,  before  sin  had  marred  it 
and  degraded  him.  It  has  shared  in  the  curse 
brought  down  by  his  fall,  but  it  is  nevertheless  no 
less  adapted  to  his  changed  condition  than  to  his 
primal  standing.  She  and  her  creatures  arc  made 
to  supply  him  with  food  and  minister  to  his  other 
physical  wants;  but  man  must  reciprocate  the 
kind  offices  by  preparing  and  assisting  her  to  fulfil 
the  service  assigned.  If  we  bear  this  in  mind, 
rural  scenes,  rural  employments,  and  the  pictur- 
esque or  magnificent  displays  of  creative  power  in 
mountain,  cataract,  or  oqean,  may  afford  continued 
subjects,  not  only  of  the  delights  accompanying 
the  gratification  of  a  refined  taste,  but  for  discern- 
ing the  evidences  of  those  designs,  fraught  with 
usefulness  and  stamped  with  love,  with  which  the 
great  Architect  has 

"  Planned  and  built,  and  still  upholds  a  world, 
So  clothed  with  beauty  for  rebellious  man." 

How  inestimable  is  the  great  gift  of  God  to 
man  of  that  religion  which  is  brought  forth  and 
nurtured  by  the  manifestation  of  His  own  holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart,  enabling  him  not  only  to  work 
out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  but 
to 

"  Discern  in  all  things,  what,  with  stupid  gaze 
Of  ignorance,  till  then  he  overlook'd, 
A  ray  of  heavenly  light,  gilding  all  forms 
Terrestrial,  in  the  vast  and  tbe  minute  ; 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God, 
Who  gives  his  lustre  to  the  insects'  wing, 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolliDg  worlds." 

But  we  commenced  merely  to  suggest  to  our 
friends  removing  for  a  time  to  the  country  or 
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THE  FRIEND, 


making  excursions  to  distant  scenes,  and  who  are 
interested  in  our  journal,  that  they  embrace  the 
opportunities,  for  sharing  with  our  readers,  the 
improvement  and  entertainment  thus  obtained, 
by  furnishing  such  descriptive  or  didactic  com- 
munications as  will  enliven  our  columns. 


Friends  at  a  distance  who  are  desirous  to  obtain 
copies  of  the  "  Address"  issued  by  the  recent 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in  Philadelphia, 
can  procure  them,  in  large  or  smaller  numbers,  at 
Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Street. 

There  is  a  typographical  error  in  the  fourth 
line  of  the  minute  on  page  two;  instead  of  the 
word  "  reviewed"  it  should  be  "  revived." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  English  captives  recently  held  by 
Theodorus  in  Abyssinia,  and  released  by  Gen.  Napier, 
have  arrived  at  Suez,  on  their  way  homeward.  A  dis- 
patch from  Napier,  dated  the  30th  ult.,  states  that  he 
expected  to  reach  the  Red  Sea,  at  Zoula,  by  the  first  of 
Sixth  month. 

The  announcement  that  Sullivan  and  Pigot,  the  edi- 
tors who  were  imprisoned  at  Dublin  for  sediiious  writ- 
ings had  been  released,  was  incorrect  as  respects  the 
latter.    Pigot  is  still  held  in  close  confinement. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  an  amendment  to  the  Sus- 
pensory bill  was  offered,  placing  the  office  tenures  under 
the  Maynooth  College  grant  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
livings  in  the  Irish  Church.  The  amendment  was  re- 
jected, and  the  House  voted  in  favor  of  permitting  new 
appointments  to  be  made  to  the  Maynooth  College,  and 
also  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  regium  donum 
during  the  pleasure  of  Parliament.  The  bill  was  then 
passed  in  committee. 

The  Grand  Jury  has  refused  to-bring  an  Indictment 
against  Governor  Eyre,  of  Jamaica. 

The  royal  commission  on  the  neutrality  laws  have 
made  a  report  in  favor  of  granting  the  executive  authori- 
ties additional  power  to  detain  ships  supposed  to  be  in- 
tended for  a  belligerent  purpose.  They  also  recom- 
mend that  the  building,  fitting  out  and  manning  of 
such  vessels  in  British  ports  be  declared  a  misdemeanor, 
and  that  any  ship  built  in  Great  Britain  in  violation  of 
such  law,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enter  any  British 
port,  and  that  their  prizes,  if  brought  within  British 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  returned  to  their  owners. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  asserts  that  he  had  to  make 
his  choice  of  two  alternatives,  signing  the  recent  laws 
hostile  to  the  Concordat,  or  abdicating  the  throne,  and 
he  chose  the  former.  This  explanation  is  intended  to 
soften  the  displeasure  of  the  Pope  at  the  violation  of  the 
Concordat.  The  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
military  forces  of  Austria  are  being  gradually  carried 
into  effect.  The  standing  army  wrll  consist  of  800,000, 
and  a  Landwebr  of  200,000. 

The  Spanish  government  has  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  an  additional  submarine  telegraph  line  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Advices  from  Athens  state  that  the  representatives  of 
foreign  Powers  in  that  city  have  formally  protested 
against  the  admission  of  representatives  from  Candia  to 
the  Grecian  Chambers. 

The  Pope  has  sent  an  agent  to  the  United  Stales  to 
enlist  troops  for  the  Papal  army.  General  Garibaldi 
has  wrilten  several  very  earnest  letters  to  his  friends, 
and  to  the  authorities  in  America,  entreating  them,  in 
behalf  of  the  Liberal  party  of  Italy,  to  discourage  the 
project. 

The  account  of  the  capture  of  Bokhara  by  the  Russian 
army  in  Central  Asia  is  confirmed.  Samarcaud  has  also 
been  taken  by  the  Russians.  The  Czar  has  issued  a 
ukase  setting  free  all  persons  of  foreign  birth  now  exiled 
to  Siberia,  and  all  natives  of  Russian  Poland  sentenced 
to  lcs3  than  twenty  years  exile. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  Prince  Napoleon  was  at  Vienna,  in 
close  consultation  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
but  the  obj'-ct  of  bis  mission  was  unknown.  Le  Nord 
asserts  that  the  opinion  widely  prevails  in  Paris  that  a 
war  will  break  out  in  Europe  before  the  close  of  next 
autumn. 

The  revenue  of  the  Mexican  republic  for  the  coming 
year,  from  dulie3  and  taxes,  is  estimated  at  $18,000,000. 
The  country  continues  disturbed  and  unsettled,  and 
numerous  pronunciamentos  were  taking  place  in  various 
parts  of  Mexico. 

The  following  were  the  quotations  of  the  8th  instant. 
London. — Consols,  U.  S.  5-20  sixes,  73  a  73£. 

Liverpool.  —  Uplands  cotton,  lljrf.  a  11  \d.\  Orleans, 


\\\d.  a  llfrf.  Sales  of  the  day  7000  bales.  Breadstuff's 
quiet.  California  wheat,  13s.  6rf.;  red  wheat,  12s.  per 
100  lbs. 

United  States. — Minister  to  England. — The  nomina- 
tion of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  for  this  important 
post,  bas  been  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Indian  Treaty.  —  The  Indian  Peace  Commissioners 
have  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Sioux,  Crows,  Arra- 
pahoes,  Cheyennes,  &c,  by  which  the  safety  of  the 
plains,  it  is  hoped  will  be  secured  for  a  time. 

Congress. — The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  to  provide 
a  temporary  government  for  the  territory  of  Wyoming, 
also  the  bill  providing  that  coin  contracts  shall  be  legal. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  the 
representation  ia  Congress  of  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia  and 
Florida,  has  been  under  consideration.  That  for  the 
admission  of  Arkansas  passed  the  Senate.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  had  the  new  Tax  bill  before  it. 
A  bill  passed  the  House  ceding  to  the  State  of  Ohio  the 
unsurveyed  and  unsold  lands  in  the  Virginia  military 
reservation.  '  The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas 
received  the  assent  of  the  House  after  being  amended  in 
a  committee  of  conference. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  368. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  208.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Fifth  month,  according  to  the  record 
kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  59.66  deg.,  the 
highest  during  the  month  being  80  deg.  and  the  lowest 
42.50  deg.  The  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  was 
7  inches.  There  were  only  six  days  which  would  be 
called  clear.  The  average  temperature,  and  the  amount 
of  rain,  corresponded  closely  with  those  of  the  Fifth 
month,  1867.  In  that  month  the  average  was  59.44  deg. 
and  the  rain  7.32  inches.  The  average  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  Fifth  month  for  the  past  seventy-nine 
years,  is  stated  to  have  been  62.60  deg.  The  highest 
mean  during  that  entire  period  was  71  deg.,  and  the 
lowest  51.75  deg.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  months  was  49.67  deg.,  whi'-h  is  rather 
below  the  average  spring  temperature  of  the  past  seventy- 
nine  years.  The  rain  fall  of  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year  bas  been  21.94  inches. 

Miscellaneous. — The  election  in  Oregon  on  the  1st  inst. 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candidates. 
The  Democrats  elected  the  Congressmen  and  nearly  all 
the  members  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Texas  Reconstruction  Convention  is  still  occupied 
with  preliminary  business.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  State  Treasury  contains  $200,000,  and  the  members 
are  satisfied  as  to  the  financial  prospect. 

The  Louisiana  Board  of  Registration  has  issued  an 
order  directing  the  State  officers  elect  to  enter  upon 
their  offices  on  June  15,  and  the  Legislature  to  meet  on 
June  22d.  This  is  in  opposition  to  General  Buchanan's 
recent  order  that  the  State  officers  should  qualify  in 
November,  and  the  Legislature  should  not  assemble 
until  Congress  had  accepted  the  Constitution.  Packard, 
Chairman  of  the  Registration  Board,  who  signed  the 
document,  has  been  arrested  and  held  on  his  own  re- 
cognizance to  appear  before  a  military  commission  for 
trial. 

The  warrants  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  for  the 
expenses  of  the  government  during  the  Fifth  month, 
amounted  to  $46,498,000,  exclusive  of  the  warrants  for 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt. 

The  New  York  steamers  took  6000  passengers  to  San 
Francisco  during  the  past  month.  The  personal  pro- 
perty of  San  Francisco  is  assessed  at  $60,000,000. 

Henry  Stanberry,  who  was  nominated  by  the  President 
for  the  Attorney  Generalship,  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  principally  on  the  ground  of  his  hostility  to  the 
reconstruction  acts. 

'  Of  87  steamships  which  leave  New  York  for  European 
ports,  but  two  are  owned  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  reported  that  in  three  counties  in  North  Carolina 
over  four  hundred  families  have  joined  the  Emigration 
Society,  with  a  view  to  removal  from  that  State  during 
the  present  summer  and  settling  in  Indiana. 

On  the  30th  ult.,  the  United  States  steamer  Jamestown 
arrived  at  Victoria,  V.  I.,  from  Sitka.  When  she  left 
Alaska  the  weather  thtre  was  very  fine.  The  Indians 
had  brought  in  a  report  that  white  men  were  collecting 
gold  by  the  handful  at  the  Youcon  river.  Parties  were 
about  to  leave  Sitka  for  the  diggings,  which  are  situated 
on  the  main  land. 

It  is  reported,  says  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  that  an  extensive  coal-field  exists  along  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  from 
the  northern  portions  of  New  Mexico  to  Montana,  pre- 
senting an  area  varying  from  10,000  to  20,000  square 
miles,  the  beds  being  in  some  cases  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  in  thickness,  and  furnishing  coal  of  excellent  quality, 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  brown  coal  or  lignites 


so  abundantly  existing  along  the  same  range  of 
tains. 

Through  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Montan 
westward  to  the  Pacific,  immense  beds  of  iron|ji( 
fine  quality,  with  mines  of  copper,  lead,  tin  and 
are  said  to  exist,  but  no  careful  examination  of 
deposits  has  been  made  by  men  of  science,  anc 
paratively  little  is  known  of  their  availability  for  j 
cal  use. 

Rollins,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revent 
written  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  r 
ing  that  position. 

The  Public  Debt. — On  the  first  instant,  the  amo 
United  States  debt,  after  deducting  cash  in  the  Tre 
was  $2,510,245,887,  which  is  $9,717,059  more  t 
was  on  the  first  of  Fifth  month.  During  the  mon 
gold-bearing  debt  was  increased  $77,449,550;  th 
Treasury  notes  were  reduced  $58,008,005,  and  thf 
pound  interest  notes  $19,701,710.  A  part  of  t! 
crease  of  debt  is  caused  by  the  issue  of  bonds 
Pacific  Railroad  Company;  the  issue  during  the 
was  $1,920,000.  The  amount  in  the  Treasury 
first  inst.  was  $133,507,679,  of  which  $90,228,55 
in  coin. 

The  Markets,  S[c. — The  following  were  the  quot 
on  the  8th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold, 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  116£;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  113J; 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  106.  Superfine  State  flour,  | 
a  $8.11;  shipping  Ohio,  $9.50  a  $10.20;  fami 
fancy,  $11  a  $16.50.  No.  1,  Milwaukie  wheat,  \ 
No.  2,  $2.17.  Western  oats,  85  cts.  Mixed 
corn,  $1.09  a  $1.11  ;  old  do.  $1.15  ;  white  corn,  $  ,u 
$1.21.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  ?.l  a  32  cts.  Su^ 
flour,  $7.75  a  $8.25  ;  extras,  $8.75  a  $9.25  ;  finer  b 
$10  a  $14.  Choice  red  wheat,  $2.80.  Rye, 
Yellow  corn,  $1.-18  a  $1.20;  western  mixed,  $: 
$1.17.  Western  oats,  88  cts.;  Pennsylvania,  9( 
southern,  $1.  Clover-seed,  $5.50  a  $6.50.  Tin 
$2.50  a  $2.70.  Flaxseed,  $2.80  a  $2.85.  The  at 
and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard 
light  reaching  only  about  1000  head.  The  marke 
moderately  active,  but  without  material  change, 
steers  sold  at  11  a  11 J  cts.,  a  few  choice  at  12  cts 
to  good,  9  a  10J  cts.,  and  common,  6  a  8  cts.  r. 
gross.  Six  thousand  sheep  sold  at  5£  a  7J  cts 
gross.  Of  hogs  3400  sold  at  $13  a  $14.50  per  10 
net.  Baltimore. — Prime  Maryland  wheat,  $2.65  a 
for  red  ;  Penna.  $2.55  a  $2.70.  White  corn,  i 
yellow,  $1.16.  Western  oats,  90  a  93  cts.;  Mar 
and  Penna.  95  cts.  a  $1.  Cincinnati. — No.  1  wint< 
wheat,  $2.30;  No.  2,  $2.20.  Corn,  93  cts.  Oats 
76  cts.  Rye,  $1.70.  Chicago. — No.  1  wheat, 
No.  2,  $1.88;  No.  1  corn,  88  a  90  cts.    Oats,  69J 
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WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  who  have  c 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  17th  inst.,  at  9£  o'clock  a,  m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  meet  at  7£  o' 
the  same  morning,  and  that  on  Instruction  at  7  o' 
the  preceding  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  Schot 
Seventh-day  the  13th  inst. 

Samuel  Morris 

Sixth  month  8th,  1868.  CU 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  coil 
ances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Sevent 
Third-days,  the  13th  and  16th  inst.,  to  meet  the 
that  leave  Philadelphia  at  2.30  and  4.50  p.  m.  A 
veyance  will  also  be  at  the  station  on  Fourth-ds; 
meet  the  train  that  leaves  the  city  at  7.15  A.  m.,  d 
the  Street  Road  at  8.50. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTT-THIRD  WARD,  PHTLADELP] 

Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worti 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  ( 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  Si| 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Boarci 


Died,  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  his  residence  in  West  CI 
ter,  Evan  Phillips,  a  member  and  elder  of  Kei 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  His  < 
was  peaceful. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  ult.,  Thomas  Ev 

in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  a  beloved  meifl 
and  Minister  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friend« 
Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM TliTTlL^PRINTER^ 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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Babylon. 

(Continued  from  page  331.) 

lerodotus  tells  us  that  when  Cyrus  began  to 
ber  his  forces  to  besiege  Babylon,  he  had  al- 
ly extended  his  conquests  to  the  iEgean,  so 
if  beyond  question,  he  had  swelled  his  hosts, 
anticipation  of  bis  great  undertaking,  with 
\ea  from' all  the  regions  named  by  the  prophet, 
indeed  from  all  the  subjected  nations.  Hence 
prophet  says  again  (1.  3)  :  "Out  of  the  north," 
;is,  from  Media  and  Persia,  "there  cometh  up 
ition  against  her  which  shall  make  her  land 
late;"  and  (verse  9),  "  for  lo,  I  will  raise  and 
e  to  come  up  against  Babylon  an  assembly  of 
t  nations  from  the  north  country,  and  Chaldea 
II  be  a  spoil."    "Behold  (verse  41)  a  people 
II  come  from  the  north,  and  a  great  nation, 
many  kings  shall  be  raised  up  from  the  coasts 
the  earth."    "  The  spoilers  (li.  48)  shall  come 

0  her  from  the  north." 

Nothing  could  be  more  definite  than  this.  How 
ctly  it  was  fulfilled,  Xenophon  records.  The 
lies  of  the  subjected  nations  were  incorporated 
h  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and,  won 
kindness,  helped  to  swell  the  accumulated  force 
Cyrus.  They  approached  Babylon  from  the 
th,  on  the  liue  of  the  great  rivers. 
?he  time  when  this  overthrow  of  Babylon  should 
3  place  is  designated  by  the  prophet  (Jeremiah 
'ii.  6—8)  in  another  connection.  He  first  de- 
es the  extent  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquests, 

the  subjection  of  the  neighboring  kingdoms 
his  power.    Tyre,  Edom,  and  Ammon  should 

escape.  History  records  distinctly  the  fulfil- 
it  of  this  portion  of  the  prophecy.    But  he 

1  beyond  the  triumph  of  Babylon  to  its  hu- 
ation,  marking  the  date  of  it;  "And  now  have 
ven  all  these  lands  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchad- 
sar,  king  of  Babylon,  .  .  and  all  nations  shall 
e  him,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son,  until 
very  time  of  his  land  come;  and  then  many 
ons  and  great  kings  shall  serve  themselves  of 
.  i  It  would  be  difficult  to  present  in  a  more 
jise  form  the  facts  of  history.  The  monarch 
Jabylon  subjected  to  himself  all  the  surround- 
nations,  and  transmitted  his  dominion  almost 
npaired  to  his  son,  and  his  son's  son,  till  "the 
3  of  the  land"  came,  and  Babylon  fell  before 
us.  In  the  invader's  army  were  "  many  na- 
8  and  great  kings,"  who  more  or  less  willingly 
ed  in  the  combined  attempt  to  humiliate  the 
it  oppressor,  and  "  serve  themselves  of  him." 


Yet  the  words  of  the  prophecy  must  have  been 
uttered  when  the  conquering  career  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  had  only  just  begun. 

In  another  passage  (Jer.  xxv.  11,  12)  the  lan- 
guage is  even  more  specific.  "These  nations," 
it  is  said,  "  shall  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy 
years,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  seventy 
years  are  accomplished,  that  I  will  punish  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  that  nation,  saith  the  Lord,  for 
their  iniquity."  This  prophecy,  delivered  (ac- 
cording to  Jer.  xxv.  i.)  in  the  very  year  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  began  his  victorious  career,  was 
fulfilled  upon  the  capture  of  Babylon,  and  the  re- 
lease of  the  nations  which  it  had  held  subject  to 
its  dominion.  The  fact  that  the  period  interven- 
ing between  the  date  of  the  prophecy  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  city  fell  a  little  short  of  seventy 
years,  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  usual  form 
of  expression  employed  in  scripture  to  denote 
periods  of  time  by  round  numbers. 

The  manner  in  which  the  army  was  to  be  com- 
posed was  specified  (Jer.  1.  42):  "They  shall 
hold  the  bow  and  lance.  They  shall  ride  upon 
horses."  (1.  14,  29)  :  "  All  ye  that  bend  the  bow, 
shoot  at  her.  Spare  no  arrows."  "  Call  together 
the  archers  against  Babylon,  all  ye  that  bend  the 
bow."  Forty  thousand  Persian  horsemen  are  said 
to  have  been  equipped  from  the  spoils  of  the  na- 
tions Cyrus  had  already  subdued.  The  multitude 
of  the  besiegers  was  composed  of  horsemen,  archers 
and  javelin  men. 

"  Put  yourselves  in  array  against  Babylon  round 
about,"  said  the  prophet.  (Jer.  1.  14).  The  siege 
was  commenced,  but  what  host  could  encompass 
a  city  of  sixty  miles  in  circumference  ?  The 
Babylonians  were  to  scorn  the  invader.  Their 
pride  was  excessive,  and  is  described  by  the  pro- 
phet in  several  passage*.  They  trusted  in  the 
strength  of  their  walls.  But  the  prophet  had  said 
(Jer.  1.  31),  "I  am  against  thee,  O  thou  most 
proud,  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  for  thy  day  is 
come,  and  the  time  that  I  will  visit  thee."  The 
time  did  indeed  come.  "The  mighty  men  of 
Babylon,"  said  the  prophet  (Jer.  li.  30),  "  have 
forborne  to  fight;  they  have  remained  in  their 
holds."  "A  battle  was  fought,"  says  Herodotus, 
"  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  in  which  the 
Babylonians  were  defeated  by  the  Persian  king, 
whereupon  they  withdrew  within  their  defences. 
Here  they  shut  themselves  up  (that  is  remained 
in  their  holds'),  and  made  light  of  his  siege,  having 
laid  up  a  store  of  provisions  for  many  years." 

The  leader  of  the  invading  host  was  designated 
(Is.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1)  :  "  That  saith  of  Cyrus,  he  is 
my  shepherd  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus, 
whose  right  hand  I  have  holden  to  subdue  nations 
before  him."  (Is.  xlvi.  11)  :  "  Calling  a  ravenous 
bird  from  the  east,  the  man  that  executeth  my 
counsel  from  a  far  country."  His  success  was 
foretold  (xlv.  1,  2)  :  "I  will  loose  the  loins  of 
kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates, 
and  the  gates  of  brass  shall  not  be  shut.  I  will 
go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places 
straight.  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass, 
and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will 
give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  bidden 


riches  of  secret  places,  that  thou  mayest  know 
that  I,  the  Lord,  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am 
the  God  of  Israel."  The  fulfilment  of  this  seemed 
impossible.  For  full  two  years  the  Babylonians, 
confident  and  secure,  derided  the  invader  from 
their  walls.  Yet  the  promise  was  verified,  and 
the  very  method  by  which  it  was  brought  to  pass 
is  set  forth  (Jer.  1.  38)  :  "  A  drought  is  upon  her 
waters,  and  they  shall  be  dried  up."  Cyrus 
turned  off  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  the 
lake  above,  so  that  his  forces,  stationed  by  antici- 
pation outside  the  walls,  above  the  entrance  and 
below  the  exit  of  the  river,  might  enter  when  the 
stream  was  low  enough  for  them  to  ford  it.  But 
this  alone  would  have  been  in  vain.  "  Had  the 
Babylonians,"  says  Herodotus,  "  been  apprised  of 
what  Cyrus  was  about,  or  had  they  noticed  their 
danger,  they  would  not  have  allowed  the  entrance 
of  the  Persians  within  the  city,  which  was  what 
ruined  them  utterly,  but  would  have  made  fast  all 
the  street-gates  upon  the  river,  and  mounting 
upon  the  walls,  along  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
would  so  have  caught  the  enemy,  as  it  were  in  a 
trap." 

But  the  cause  of  the  negligence  which  allowed 
the  scheme  of  Cyrus  to  become  successful  was 
foretold  (Jer.  li.  39,  57)  :  "  In  their  heat  I  will 
make  their  feasts,  and  I  will  make  them  drunken, 
that  they  may  rejoice,  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep 
and  not  wake.  And.  I  will  make  drunk  her 
princes,  and  her  wise  men,  her  captains  and  her 
rulers  and  her  mighty  men,  and  they  shall  sleep 
a  perpetual  sleep  and  not  wake."  We  are  familiar 
from  the  record  in  Daniel  with  that  scene  of 
revelry  in  which  Belshazzar,  with  "a  thousand  of 
his  lords,"  participated  on  the  very  night  in  which 
Babylon  was  taken.  Herodotus  says,  "  as  they 
were  engaged  in  a  festival,  they  continued  dancing 
and  reveling  until  they  learnt  the  capture  but  too 
certainly."  The  vigilance  of  the  guards  was  re- 
laxed. The  courfr  and  the  people  were  lulled  in 
false  security.  The  river  gates  were  left  open, 
and  the  foe  entered. 

The  manner  in  which  the  information  of  the 
capture  was  to  be  spread  is  set  forth  (Jer.  li.  31): 
"One  post  shall  run  to  meet  another,  and  one 
messenger  to  meet  another,  to  show  the  king  of 
Babylon  that  his  city  is  taken  at  one  end."  Hero- 
dotus says,  "  The  Persians  came  upon  them  by 
surprise.  Owing  to  the  vast  size  of  the  place,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  central  part  (as  the  residents 
at  Babylon  declare),  long  after  the  outer  portions 
of  the  city  were  taken,  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
chanced." 

"  The  passages  are  stopped,  the  reeds  they  have 
burned  with  fire,  and  the  men  of  war  are  affright- 
ed. (Jer.  li.  32).  This  was  the  message  which 
was  to  be  borne  to  the  king.  History  shows  that 
this  must  have  been  the  substance  of  it.  The  in- 
vaders would  naturally  stop  the  passages,  cut  off 
communication,  and  hold  the  gates  leading  from 
the  river  banks  to  the  city.  Already  the  reeds, 
or  rather  outer  defences  of  the  marshes  (Lowth), 
had  been  burned,  and  the  sudden  success  of  the 
invaders  affrighted  the  soldiers. 

And  now  the  slaughter  began — first  at  tho 
palace,  where  the  guards  were  overwhelmed  in 
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their  drunkenness  by  tbe  impetuous  onset  of  the 
Persians.  Then  might  it  indeed  be  said  (Jer.  1. 
35 — 37):  "A  sword  is  upon  the  Chaldeans,  and 
upon  tbe  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  upon  her 
princes,  and  upon  her  wise  men,  .  .  upon  her 
wise  men,  and  they  shall  be  dismayed.  A  sword 
is  upon  their  horses,  and  upon  their  chariots,  and 
upon  all  tbe  mingled  people  that  are  in  the  midst 
of  her,  and  they  shall  become  as  women  ;  a  sword 
is  upon  her  treasures,  and  they  shall  be  robbed." 

"  I  will  fill  thee  with  men  as  with  caterpillars, 
•and  they  shall  lift  up  a  shout  against  thee"  (Jer. 
li.  14) ;  "  cause  the  horses  to  come  up  as  the  rough 
caterpillars"  (li.  27),  is  the  language  of  the  pro- 
phet. By  these  words  the  ease  with  which  the 
invading  host  finally  entered  is  evidently  sug- 
gested, as  well  as  the  great  number  of  which  it 
was  composed.  When  Cyrus  reviewed  his  army 
after  the  capture,  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
120,000  horse,  2,000  chariots,  and  600,000  foot. 
If  so,  the  city  must  have  been  "  filled  as  with 
caterpillars." 

"  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and 
cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron."  (Is.  xlv.  2).  This 
must  have  taken  place.  "I  will  give  thee  the 
treasures  of  darkness  and  hidden  riches  of  secret 
places."  (Is.  xlv.  3).  The  wealth  of  Babylon, 
much  of  which  was  no  doubt  secreted,  but  was 
discovered  by  Cyrus,  must  have  been  almost  in- 
credible. The  city  was  the  centre  of  the  world's 
commerce,  and  it  had  been  enriched  by  the  tribute 
as  well  as  the  industry  of  subjugated  nations,  till 
it  became,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  Sodom  in 
luxury  and  sin.  The  vast  wealth,  with  the  secret 
treasures  at  least  of  the  palace,  must  at  once  have 
become  the  spoil  of  Cyrus. 

The  prophecy  continues  (Jer.  1.  15):  "Her 
foundations  are  fallen,  her  walls  are  thrown  down." 
(Jer.  li.  44),  «  The  wall  of  Babylon  shall  fall." 
(58),  "The  broad  walls  of  Babylon  shall  be  utterly 
broken,  and  her  high  gates  shall  be  burned  with 
fire."  This  might  seem  to  human  view  impossi- 
ble, and  yet  those  walls,  those  "  broad  walls," 
have  been  utterly  leveled,  so  that  modern  travel- 
lers all  agree  that  they  can  no  longer  be  traced. 
The  work  of  desolation  was  effected,  doubtless,  in 
part  by  the  conquerors,  in  part  by  mining  in  them 
for  building  purposes,  and  in  part  by  the  ravages 
of  time,  storms  and  floods. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Christopher  Tayler. 

Christopher  Taylor  was  the  brother  of  Thomas 
Taylor,  and  is  said  to  have  received  a  classical 
education  intended  to  fit  him  for  the  priestly  office; 
but  he  afterwards  became  a  religious  teacher 
among  tbe  Puritans.  While  thus  employed,  he 
appears  to  have  been  tried  with  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  had  received  a  true  call  and  qualifica- 
tion for  the  ministry.  Meeting  with  a  book  by 
Isaac  Penington,  in  which  he  quoted  the  scripture 
passage,  "  Who  is  this  that  darkencth  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge,"  he  was  deeply  affected 
by  the  weighty  remarks  made  upon  it,  and  clearly 
perceived  that  no  man  can  ever  be  a  minister  of 
Christ,  except  the  great  work  of  regeneration  be 
first  wrought  in  his  own  heart.  He  saw  that  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  was  a  spiritual  ministry, 
declared  in  the  motion  and  evidence  of  the  Spirit ; 
otherwise,  it  would  be  but  darkening  of  counsel 
by  words  without  knowledge. 

In  1652  he  became  a  minister  among  Friends, 
and  preached  the  Gospel  freely,  travelling  much 
to  call  the  people  to  Christ.  In  1654  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  his  testimony  at  Appleby,  Westmore- 
land, where  he  continued  for  nearly  two  years, 
subjected  to  inhuman  usage.  In  1661,  he  was 
arrested  in  a  religious  meeting  and  committed  to 


Aylesbury  jail.  Some  time  after  his  liberation, 
he  appears  to  have  changed  his  place  of  abode  to 
Waltham  Abbey,  Essex,  where  he  superintended 
a  boarding-school  for  Friends'  children  of  both 
sexes,  which  deservedly  obtained  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  Society.  His  instructions  and  influ- 
ence, combined  with  those  of  his  wife  and  assist- 
ants, were  eminently  blessed  to  the  young  persons 
under  their  care.  In  the  narrative  published  by 
Christopher  Taylor,  in  1679,  entitled,  "  A  testi- 
mony to  the  Lord's  power  and  blessed  appearance 
among  children,"  he  gives  an  account  of  an  ex- 
traordinary visitation  of  heavenly  love  to  the 
pupils  in  the  school.    In  this  account  he  says : 

"  Sitting,  toward  evening,  with  the  family  and 
children,  iu  all  about  fifty,  the  Lord's  sweet,  ten- 
der, heart-breaking  power,  was  with  us  in  a  shower 
of  love,  mercy  and  gentleness,  which  caused  abund- 
ance of  tears  and  great  gladness,  like  to  the  love 
of  a  most  tender  father,  in  forgiveness  and  sub- 
mission, especially  to  such  who  had  been  most 
stubborn  ;  and  the  mild  and  gentle  were  under  the 
sense  of  the  same  power,  in  pure  love  and  sweet 
tenderness.  The  whole  meeting  was,  I  may  truly 
say,  so  filled  with  divine  comfort,  that  the  heavenly 
flame  drowned  all  sorrow  at  that  time,  and  con- 
quered all  sense  of  terror  and  judgment,  nothing 
but  love  and  mercy  appearing  and  overcoming  all, 
that  it  was  wonderful  to  behold  the  great  gravity 
and  sense  of  the  children  in  the  exercise.  And 
now  I  may  say,  that  there  is  not  one,  who  hath 
been  of  the  worst  temper  and  disposition,  but  in 
pleading  with  them  about  their  condition,  hath 
been  broken  into  a  sensible  acknowledgment  with 
weeping  eyes,  so  far  hath  the  blessed  power  of  the 
living  God  appeared  in  this  place ;  a  day  much 
longed  for,  glory  to  the  Lord  for  ever ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  living  God  will  bestow  more  of  His 
blessings  upon  us,  by  still  pouring  forth  of  His 
heavenly  Spirit  and  of  His  glory,  as  we  are  tender 
before  Him." 

In  1675,  Christopher  Taylor  paid  a  religious 
visit  to  New  England.  A  few  years  subsequently 
he  removed  to  Edmonton,  Middlesex,  where  he 
continued  to  conduct  his  school  for  two  or  three 
years.  He  resigned  that  employment  about  the 
year  1682,  and  emigrating  to  Pennsylvania,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  that  province,  and 
became  a  member  of  William  Penn's  Council. 

He  died  in  1686,  in  unity  with  his  brethren. 
His  friend  William  Yardley  says,  respecting  Chris- 
topher Taylor,  that  "  he  was  one  of  the  Lord's 
worthies,  strong  and  steadfast  in  the  faith,  very 
zealous  for  the  Truth,  and  careful  for  the  church  • 
in  a  word  he  was  a  Jew  inward,  whose  praise  is 
not  of  men  but  of  God." 


TJie  Lion  at  Night. — In  the  dark  there  is  no 
animal  so  invisible  as  a  lion.  Almost  every  hun- 
ter has  told  a  similar  story — of  the  lion's  approach 
at  night,  of  the  terror  displayed  by  dogs  and 
cattle  as  he  drew  near,  and  of  the  utter  inability 
to  see  him,  though  he  was  so  close  that  they 
could  hear  his  breathing.  Sometimes,  when  he 
has  crept  near  an  encampment,  or  close  to  a  cattle 
inclosure,  he  does  not  proceed  any  further,  lest  he 
should  venture  within  the  radius  illumined  by 
the  rays  of  the  fire.  So  he  crouches  closely  to 
the  ground,  and  in  the  semi-darkness  looks  so 
like  a  large  stone,  or  a  little  hillock,  that  anyone 
might  pass  close  to  it  without  perceiving  its  real 
nature.  This  gives  the  opportunity  for  which 
the  lion  has  been  watching,  and  in  a  moment  he 
strikes  down  the  careless  straggler,  and  carries  off 
Lis  prey  to  the  den.  Sometimes,  when  very 
much  excited,  he  accompanies  the  charge  with  a 
roar,  but  as  a  general  fact  he  secures  his  prey  in 
silence. —  Our  Fireside. 


For  "  The  Friend. 

« The  Life  is  the  Light  of  Men." 

Unto  that  out  of  which  we,  as  a  people,  wi 
brought  in  the  beginning,  and  profess  now  to  ha 
forsaken,  there  seems  an  evident  tendency  to 
turn  on  the  part  of  many  who  are  not  satisfied  w 
humble  patient  waiting  upon  God  for  the  ma 
festation  of  his  will,  and  the  qualifying  power 
his  Spirit  to  instruct  and  strengthen  in  that  whi 
he  is  requiring  ;  which  alone  can  advance  any 
the  highway  of  holiness. 

Outward  knowledge  of  scriptures,  and  a  lite 
faith  in  Him  of  whom  they  testify,  seem  too  mu 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  a  dependence  upon  l! 
enlightening  and  qualifying  power  of  tbe  Hi 
Spirit,  so  that  many  who  are  professing  to 
friends  of  Truth,  and  are  active  in  religious  p 
formances,  know  not  of  a  tarrying  for  the  word 
instruction  and  command ;  their  time  being  alw 
ready,  and  their  way  and  work  of  their  own  chc 
ing,  independent  of  the  life  and  power  of  Tru 
which  alone  is  able  to  qualify  for  availing  acce 
able  labor  in  its  own  work  and  cause,  all  ot 
tending  to  darkness,  confusion,  and  scatterii 
even  as  the  building  of  Babel. 

Of  his  experience  of  tbe  effect  of  this  outw 
dependence,  before  he  was  brought  to  a  sense 
its  insufficiency,  Isaac  Penington  says,  '  I  loo 
upon  the  scriptures  to  be  my  rule,  and  durst 
receive  any  thing  from  God  immediately  as 
sprung  from  the  fountain,  but  only  in  that  medi 
way.    Herein  did  I  limit  the  Holy  one  of  Isr 
and  exceedingly  hurt  my  own  soul,  as  I  afterwa 
felt  and  came  to  understand.    That  in  me  wh 
knew  not  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  in 
spirit,  but  would  limit  him  to  words  of  script 
formerly  written — that  proceeded  yet  further, 
would  be  raising  a  fabric  of  knowledge  out  of 
scriptures,  and  gathering  a  perfect  rule  (a 
thought)  concerning  my  heart,  my  words, 
ways,  my  worship;  and  according  to  that  whic 
drank  in  (after  this  manner  from  the  scriptur 
I  practised,  and  with  much  seriousness  of  sp 
and  prayer  to  God,  fell  a  helping  to  build  up 
independent  congregation,"  &c.    "  This  was 
state  when  I  was  smitten,  broken,  and  distres 
by  the  Lord,  confounded  in  my  worship,  c 
founded  in  my  knowledge,  stripped  of  all  in 
day  (which  it  is  hard  to  utter)  and  was  matte 
amazement  to  all  that  beheld  me.    My  soul 
membereth  the  wormwood  and  gall,  the  exceed 
bitterness  of  that  state,  and  is  still  humbled  in 
in  remembrance  of  it  before  tbe  Lord.    Oh  I 
gladly  would  I  have  met  with  death  !  for  I 
weary  all  the  day  long,  and  afraid  of  the  nig 
and  weary  of  the  night  season,  and  afraid  of 
ensuing  day. 

"  I  remember  my  grievous  and  bitter  mov 
ings  to  the  Lord.    How  often  did  I  say,  O  L< 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?    Why  hast  t 
broken  me  to  pieces  ?  I  had  no  delight  but  Tl 
no  desire  after  any  but  thee.    My  heart  was  h 
wholly  to  serve  thee,  and  thou  hast  even  fitted 
(as  appeared  to  my  sense)  by  many  deep  exerc 
and  experiences  for  thy  service.    Why  dost  t 
make  me  thus  miserable  ?    Sometimes  I  wo 
cast  my  eye  upon  a  scripture,  and  my  heart  wo 
even  melt  within  me.    At  other  times  I  wc 
desire  to  pray  to  my  God  as  I  had  formerly  d< 
but  I  found  I  knew  Him  not,  and  I  could  not 
how  to  pray,  or  in  any  wise  to  come  near  Him 
I  had  formerly  done.    In  this  condition  Iv 
dercd  up  and  down  from  mountain  to  hill,  f  I 
one  sort  to  another,  with  a  cry  in  my  spirit.   1 1 
ye  tell  me  of  my  beloved  ?  Where  doth  he  dw  i 
Where  doth  he  appear?    But  their  voices  vf 
still  strange  to  me,  and  I  would  retire  sad  1 
oppressed  and  bowed  down  in  spirit  from  tbe 
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This  was  his  mournful  experience  before  he 
me  to  the  true  knowledge  of  G-od  and  of  a  will- 
rness  being  wrought  in  him  to  follow  the  divine 
ding,  which  he  says  was  brought  about  thus  : 
The  Lord  opened  my  spirit.    The  Lord  caused 
i  holy  power  to  fall  upon  me,  and  gave  me  such 
inward  demonstration  and  feeling  of  the  Seed 
life,  that  I  cried  out  in  my  spirit,  This  is  He, 
s  is  He,  there  is  not  another,  there  never  was 
other,  &c.    And  so,  in  the  willingness  which 
d  had  wrought  in  me  (in  the  day  of  his  power 
my  soul),  1  gave  up  to  be  instructed,  exercised 
d  led  by  Him,  in  waiting  for  and  feeling  c f  his 
ly  Seed,  that  all  might  be  wrought  out  of  me 
lich  could  not  live  with  the  Seed,  but  would  be 
adering  the  dwelling  and  reigning  of  the  Seed 
me,  while  it  remained  and  had  power." 
Testifying  of  the  true  way  which  he  had  found 
says,  "  He  that  would  know  the  Lord,  let  him 
re  heed  of  his  own  reason  and  understanding. 
ind,  people,  he  that  will  come  into  the  new 
tenant  must  come  into  the  obedience  of  it.  The 
ht  of  life  which  God  hath  hid  in  the  heart  is 
3  covenant,  and  from  this  covenant  God  doth 
t  give  knowledge  to  satisfy  the  vast,  aspiring, 
nprehending  wisdom  of  man  ;  but  living  know- 
Ige,  to  feed  that  which  is  quickened  by  Him, 
ich  knowledge  is  given  the  obedience,  and  a 
'le  of  it  weighs  down  that  great  vast  knowledge 
the  comprehending  part,  which  man's  spirit 
d  nature  so  much  prizeth  and  prcsseth  after. 
"And  truly,  friends,  I  witness  at  this  day  a 
eat  difference  between  ihe  sweetness  of  compre- 
nding  the  knowledge  of  things  as  expressed  in 
e  scriptures,  (this  I  fed  much  on  formerly)  and 
ding  the  hidden  lift,  the  hidden  manna  in  the 
art  (which  is  my  food  now,  blessed  forever  be 
e  Lord  my  God  and  Saviour.") 
It  may  be  well  for  such  as  may  be  seeking  in 
sir  own  wisdom  to  comprehend  and  explain  the 
'iptures  of  Truth,  to  consider  seriously  whether 
rm  to  themselves  and  others,  and  to  the  cause 
Truth,  may  Hot  be  the  result;  even  the  turning 
the  mind  away  from  that  holy  reliance  which 
i  profess,  to  a  confidence  in  human  wisdom  and 
ichings,  rather  than  the  building  one  another 
I  in  the  most  holy  faith. 


According  to  Secretary  Wells's  reports,  the 
ensed  retail  liquor  sales  in  the  United  States  for 
67  were  $1,483,791,865.  The  unlicensed  were 
rtainly  equal  to  this,  making  the  total  retail  sales 
the  country  at  least  $2,966,993,730.  The 
tional  debt  is  a  little  over  $2,500,000,000,  so 
it  the  retail  sales  of  liquor  during  the  last  year 
re  over  $400,000,000  more  than  the  whole  of 
3  debt.  The  first  cost  of  liquor  in  1867  was 
>re  than  double  the  value  of  all  the  "  precious 
itals"  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  the  last 
enty  years,  which  was  $1,165,000,000;  and 
ire  than  twenty  times  the  value  of  all  the  Church 
>perty,  which  in  1860  was  $171,398,000.  The 
ensed  aud  unlicensed  retail  sales  in  1867  were 
*rly  double  the  value  of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
intry,  which  is  over  $1,600,000,000.  In  1862 
ire  was  spent  in  all  the  loyal  States  about  $22,- 
0,000  for  education.  In  1867  $2,960,000,000 
liquor,  or  $130  for  liquor  where  one  was  given 
education.  We  spend  about  $30,000,000  an- 
ally for  religious  purposes,  or  $1  for  religion 
1  $93  for  rum. — P.  Goombe. 


"  The  diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened,  neither 
?e  ye  healed  that  which  was  sick,  neither  have 
bound  up  that  which  was  broken,  neither  have 
brought  again  that  which  was  driven  away, 
ther  have  ye  sought  that  which  was  lost." 
ader— is  this  thy  case  ? 


Mirrors  without  Mercury. 

It  is  well  known  that  of  the  manufacturing  arts, 
that  of  preparing  glass  for  mirrors  is  one  of  the 
most  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  artisan. 
Hitherto  science  has  failed  to  suggest  any  method 
of  defending  those  engaged  in  this  dangerous  em- 
ployment, from  the  poisonous  exhalations  of  mer- 
cury, which  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  this 
manufacture;  but  now  French  ingenuity  has  given 
to  the  world  a  substitute,  which  bids  fair  to  super- 
sede the  use  of  mercury  entirely,  and  make  of  a 
dreadful  and  fatal  art  one  wholly  iunocent,  as  well 
as  agreeable  and  cleanly.  The  report  of  M.  Sal- 
vetat  to  the  Society  of  Encouragement  in  Paris, 
describes  and  approves  this  invention,  for  which 
it  predicts  a  great  success. 

This  invention  is  what  may  be  called  a  method 
for  the  metallization  of  glass  of  every  kind,  even 
the  coarsest  and  most  ordinary,  which,  by  a  rapid, 
simple  and  inexpensive  process,  becomes  an  ex- 
cellent reflecting  medium,  while,  strange  to  say, 
it  still  retains  its  transparency,  so  that  the  same 
glass  may  answer  at  the  same  time  the  double  pur- 
pose of  window  and  mirror. 

The  ordinary  method  of  preparing  looking- 
glasses  is  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury, 
four  parts  of  tin  to  one  of  mercury. 

In  the  invention  reported  by  M.  Salvetat, 
neither  mercury  nor  tin  is  used  at  all.  The  tinfoil 
is  replaced  by  platina,  not  applied  in  leaf  form  of 
course,  but  chemically,  in  a  metallic  and  brilliant 
powder.  The  operation  is  perfectly  simple.  The 
glass,  having  been  carefully  cleaned  and  polished, 
is  covered,  by  means  of  a  brush,  with  a  mixture 
of  chloride  of  platina,  essence  of  lavender,  and  a 
dissolvent  composed  of  litharge  and  borate  of  lead. 
When  dry,  the  glass  is  placed  in  mufflers,  when 
the  essence,  being  volatilized,  leaves  a  deposit  of 
platina  dust  firmly  united  to  the  glass.  While 
two  or  three  weeks  are  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ordinary  mirrors,  the  new  process  only 
requires  a  few  hours. 

In  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  the  new  process  is 
absolutely  invaluable,  and  is  a  true  gift  to  hu- 
manity. So  far  from  being  exposed  to  the  lesst 
injurious  emanation  from  a  poisonous  substance, 
the  most  exquisite  neatness  and  purity  prevail  in 
the  factory.  Neither  dust  nor  moisture  may  be 
admitted,  for  every  grain  of  dust  would  attract 
the  liquid  and  leave  the  glass  exposed,  while 
dampness  would  contract  the  platiniferous  deposit. 

If  the  metallized  glass  compares  favorably  in 
durability  and  cheapness  with  the  ordinary  mirror, 
it  cannot  fail  soon  to  supersede  it  entirely.  Even 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
mercury  will  crumble  away  from  our  minors,  and 
that  little  cracks  will  appear  in  it.  A  glass  which 
has  been  for  a  long  time  in  one  position,  if  re- 
versed, will  often  suffer  injuries,  the  mercury 
having  a  tendency  to  fall  downward.  The  back- 
ground of  foil  is  also  so  extremely  fragile  and 
delicate,  that  it  must  be  preserved  from  accident 
by  the  doublo  protection  of  stout  flannel  and  a 
frame.  It  is  also  greatly  affected  by  the  varia- 
tions of  climate,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  dam- 
ages sustained  by  manufacturers  who  export  mir- 
rors to  tropical  countries,  amount  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  their  exportations.  The  platina, 
on  the  contrary,  defies  all  climates  and  every  at- 
mospheric change;  while,  as  to  economy,  it  is 
certain  that  the  new  method  is  far  less  expensive 
than  the  old. 

It  has  besides,  other  advantages.  To  make  a 
good  mirror  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  glass 
must  be  absolutely  free  from  flaws,  bubbles  and 
streaks,  and  of  the  most  perfect  transparency; 
while  by  the  new  operation  the  most  defective 
glass,  even  the  common  bottle  glass,  in  spite  of 


its  deep  tint,  becomes,  after  manipulation,  an 
irreproachable  mirror.  Another  condition  with  the 
mirrors  of  the  past  has  been  the  parallelism  of  the 
two  sides;  a  necessity  which  disappears  under  the 
new  process,  which  demands  only  that  the  surface 
which  receives  the  platioiferous  deposit  shall  be 
prepared  in  the  customary  manner,  when  a  perfect 
mirror  is  obtained  in  spite  of  the  inequalities  of 
its  surface.  Glass  thus  prepared  may  be  also  used 
for  windows,  being  on  the  one  side  reflecting  and 
from  the  other  transparent,  admirable  for  apart- 
ments whose  occupants  desire  light  and  a  view 
outside,  but  do  not  wish  to  be  seen  by  passers  by. 
The  platina  can  also  be  disposed  on  the  glass  in 
various  designs;  the  most  elegant  lace  curtain 
may  be  stamped  indelibly  on  the  panes  of  a 
window,  while  graceful  arabesques  on  glass  will 
ornament  our  public  buildings.  M.  Salvetat  be- 
lieves that  this  invention  will  make  a  revolution 
in  the  decorative  art. — Journal  of  Scientific  Dis- 
covery. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
Manchester,  5th  mo.  10th,  1775. 
My  Dear  Friend,  —  Feeling  some  degree  of 
liberty,  and  the  spring  of  goodwill  opened,  I  take 
this  oppoitunity  to  assure  thee  of  the  unfeigned 
regard  which  I  feel  for  thee,  and  for  thy  preserva- 
tion and  further  growth  and  establishment  in  the 
blessed  truth  ;  and  that  thou  mightest  be  happily 
enabled  and  disposed  to  watch  and  keep  thy  gar- 
ments, that  so  neither  heights  nor  depths,  nor 
things  present  nor  to  come,  might  be  permitted  to 
beguile  thee  of  thy  reward,  or  separate  thee  from 
the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  thy 
heart,  and  uprightness  of  thy  disposition,  to  bear, 
to  do,  and  to  suffer  all  things,  and  to  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.  "  Lord,"  said 
Peter,  "  I  am  ready  to  go  with  Thee,  both  into 
prison  and  to  death."  Peter  was  full  of  zeal,  and 
he  loved  more  than  his  fellows  ;  but,  alas  !  when 
the  time  of  trial  came,  he  was  not  able  to  bear 
those  abasing  seasons  of  humiliation  and  baptism 
unto  suffering  and  death,  which,  in  the  course  of 
Divine  Wisdom  and  Counsel,  were  appointed  to 
our  Holy  Leader;  and  to  all  such,  in  a  certain 
who  will  follow  bim  in  the  regeneration. 
"  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,"  saith  the  Apostle, 
"  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  being  in 
the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God,  but  made  Himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion, and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  He  humbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross;  wherefore  God  also  hath  highly 
exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  which  is 
above  every  name." 

Now,  that  which  seems  most  in  my  view,  and 
which  I  do  most  deeply  and  frequently,  both  for 
myself  and  thee  wish,  is,  that  we  might  patiently 
aud  with  resigned  and  devoted  hearts,  receive  and 
submit  to  every  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence, 
however  they  may  be  directed  to  reduce,  to  hum- 
ble, and  to  abase  :  if  they  lead  again  into  Jordan, 
that  so  our  flesh  may  become  as  the  flesh  of  a 
little  child,  or  into  the  furnace,  that  so  the  dross 
may  be  thoroughly  purged  from  the  silver,  let  us 
endure  them  ;  and  wheu  the  dross  is  purged  from 
the  silver,  "  there  shall  come  forth  a  vessel  for 
the  Finer."  Oh  that  we  might  patiently,  will- 
ingly, and  passively  cudure  every  preparative 
operation,  every  mercifully  renewed  turning  of 
His  holy  hand  :  that  so  self  might  iudeed  become 
of  no  reputation,  and  we,  according  to  His  holy 
purpose,  be  formed  vessels  to  His  praise. 

John  Thorp. 
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Slaughter  in  the  Sea. 
Many  years  ago  the  poet  sung  of  the  South  Sea 
bubble : 

As  fishes  on  each  other  prey, 

The  great  ones  swallow  down  the  small, 

So  fares  it  in  the  Southern  sea — 
The  whale  directors  eat  up  all. 

An  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  Herring  Fishery  of  Scotland," 
contains  an  account  of  the  enormous  destruction 
of  life  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  : 

«  If  the  sea  is  prodigal  of  life  to  a  certain  de- 
gree that  baffles  our  powers  of  conception  and 
calculation,  it  is  no  less  a  scene  of  boundless  des- 
truction. The  life  of  all  fishes  is  one  of  perpetual 
warfare,  and  the  only  law  that  pervades  the  great 
world  of  waters  is  that  of  the  strongest,  the  swift- 
est, and  most  voracious.  The  carnage  of  the  sea 
immeasurably  exceeds  even  that  which  is  per- 
mitted to  perplex  our  reason  on  earth.  We  know, 
however,  that  without  it  the  population  of  the 
ocean  would  soon  become  so  immense  that,  vast 
as  it  is,  it  would  not  suffice  for  its  multitudinous 
inhabitants.  Few  fishes  probably  die  a  natural 
death,  and  some  seem  to  have  been  created  solely 
to  devour  others.  There  is  probably  noue  which 
does  not  feed  on  some  other  species  or  on  its  own. 

"  Many  of  the  monsters  that  roam  the  watery 
plains  are  provided  with  maws  capable  of  engulfing 
thousands  of  their  kind  a  day.  A  hogshead  of 
herrings  have  been  taken  out  of  the  belly  of  a 
whale.  A  shark  probably  destroys  tens  of  thous- 
ands in  a  year.  Fifteen  full-sized  herrings  have 
been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  cod.  If  we  allow 
a  codfish  only  two  herrings  per  day  for  its  subsist- 
ence, and  suppose  him  to  feed  on  herrings  for 
only  seven  months  in  the  year,  we  have  four 
hundred  and  twenty  herrings  for  his  allowance 
during  that  period,  and  fifty  codfish  equal  one 
fisherman  in  destructive  power. 

"  But  the  quantity  of  cod  and  of  ling,  which 
are  as  destructive  as  cod,  taken  in  1861,  and  reg- 
istered by  the  Scotch  fishery  board,  was,  say  the 
commissioners,  over  eighty-one  thousand  hundred 
weight.  On  an  average,  thirty  codfish  make  one 
hundred  weight  of  dried  fish,  and  two  million 
four  hundred  thousand  will  equal  forty-eight  thou- 
sand fishermen.  In  other  words,  the  cod  and 
ling  caught  on  the  Scotch  coast  in  1861,  if  they 
had  been  left  in  the  water,  would  have  devoured 
as  many  herrings  as  were  caught  by  all  the  fisher- 
men of  Scotland,  and  six  thousand  more,  in  the 
same  year.  But  as  the  cod  and  ling  caught  were 
certainly  not  one  tenth  of  those  left  behind,  we 
may  fairly  estimate  the  destruction  of  herrings  by 
those  voracious  fish  alone  as  at  least  ten  times  as 
great  as  that  effected  by  all  the  fishermen  of 
Scotland. 

"  Sea  birds  are  scarcely  less  destructive  to  fish 
than  fish  are  to  each  other.  The  solon  goose  can 
swallow  and  digest  at  least  six  full-sized  herrings 
per  day.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  island  of 
St.  Kilda,  assuming  it  to  be  inhabited  by  two 
hundred  thousand  of  these  birds,  feeding  for  se- 
ven months  in  the  year,  and  with  an  allowance  of 
five  herrings  each  per  day,  the  number  of  fish 
for  the  summer  subsistence  of  a  single  species  of 
bird  cannot  be  under  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
millions.  Compared  with  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  fish  by  birds  and  each  other,  the  draughts 
made  upon  the  population  of  the  sea  by  man, 
with  all  his  ingenious  fishing  devices,  seem  to 
dwindle  into  absolute  insignificance." 


Talk  after  meeting  hurtful :  retirement  advan- 
tageous. 


Selected. 

THE  PURE  HEART. 
Oh  for  a  heart  to  praise  the  Lord, 

A  heart  from  guilt  set  free, — 
A  heart  that 's  sprinkled  with  the  blood 

So  freely  shed  for  me. 

A  heart  resigned,  submissive,  meek, 

My  dear  Redeemer's  throne; 
Where  only  Christ  is  heard  to  speak, 

Where  Jesus  dwells  alone. 

A  humble,  lowly,  contrite  heart, 

Believing,  true,  and  clean, 
Which  neither  life  nor  death  can  part 

From  Him  that  dwells  within. 

A  heart  in  every  thought  renewed, 

And  filled  with  love  divine; 
Perfect  and  right,  and  pure  and  good, 

A  copy,  Lord,  of  thine. 

Thy  nature,  gracious  Lord,  impart, — 

Come  quickly  from  above, — 
Write  thy  new  name  upon  my  heart, 

Thy  new  best  name  of  love. 

Selected. 

THE  CLEAR  VISION. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

I  did  but  dream.    I  never  knew 

What  charms  our  sternest  seasons  wore. 

Was  never  yet  the  sky  so  blue, 
Was  never  earth  so  white  before. 

Till  now  I  never  saw  the  glow 

Of  sunset  on  yon  hills  of  snow, 

And  never  learned  the  bough's  designs 

Of  beauty  in  its  leafless  lines. 

Did  ever  such  a  morning  break 
As  that  my  eastern  windows  see  ? 

Did  ever  such  a  moonlight  take 

Weird  photographs  of  shrub  and  tree? 

Rang  ever  bells  so  wild  and  fleet 

The  music  of  the  winter  street? 

Was  ever  yet  a  sound  by  half 

So  merry  as  yon  schoolboy's  laugh? 

0  earth  !  with  gladness  overfraught 
No  added  charm  thy  face  hath  found; 

Within  my  heart  the  change  is  wrought, 
My  footsteps  make  enchanted  ground. 

From  couch  of  pain  and  curtained  room 

Forth  to  thy  light  and  air  I  come, 

To  find  in  all  that  meets  my  eyes 

The  freshness  of  a  glad  surprise. 

Fair  seem  these  winter  days,  and  soon 

Shall  blow  the  warm  west  winds  of  spring, 
To  set  the  unbound  rills  in  tune, 

And  hither  urge  the  bluebird's  wing. 
The  vales  shall  laugh  in  flowers,  the  woods 
Grow  misty  green  with  leafing  buds, 
And  violets  and  windflowers  sway 
Against  the  throbbing  heart  of  May. 

Break  forth,  my  lip?,  in  praise,  and  own 

The  wiser  love  severely  kind  ; 
Since,  richer  for  its  chast'ning  grown, 

I  see,  whereas  I  once  was  blind. 
rThe  world,  0  Father  I  hath  not  wronged 
With  loss  the  life  by  thee  prolonged  ; 
But  still,  with  every  added  year, 
More  beautiful  thy  works  appear! 

As  thou  hast  made  thy  world  without, 
Make  thou  more  fair  my  world  within; 

Shine  through  its  ling'ring  clouds  of  doubt, 
Rebuke  its  haunting  shapes  of  sin  ; 

Fill,  brief  or  long,  my  granted  span 

Of  life  with  love  to  thee  and  man; 

Strike  when  thou  wilt  the  hour  of  rest, 

But  let  my  last  days  be  my  best  I 


The  LuJcewarm  Slate.  —It  opened  to  me  that 
a  lukewarm  condition,  holding  a  profession  of  re- 
ligion, so  as  to  take  it  ill  not  to  be  thought  a 
christian,  but  at  the  same  time  remaining  easy 
and  not  in  earnest  to  experience  the  life,  virtue, 
and  peace  of  Christianity  ;  not  so  cold  as  to  forget 
the  name,  nor  so  hot  or  zealous  as  to  witness  the 
life  ©f  true  religion,  was  very  displeasing  to  the 
Almighty. — John  Churchman. 


Notes  on  Tropical  Frnits. 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  BBIGHAM. 

It  may  be  that  one  day  we  shall  know  the  ( 
ferent  varieties  of  oranges,  of  coffee,  of  sugar-ca. 
as  we  know  the  pears  and  apples  of  our  own  or 
ards ;  but  at  present  we  know  only  that  some  kii 
are  better  than  others.  Travellers  often  descr 
in  glowing  terms  the  tropical  fruits,  but  most 
us  know  the  banana  (the  apple  of  the  tropics) 
one  typical  form.  The  pleasant  season  for  tra\ 
ling  in  the  tropics  is  not  the  season  of  fruits, 
that  many  are  not  noticed  by  the  tourist ;  a 
again,  most  tropical  fruits  do  not  commend  the! 
selves  to  the  taste  on  first  acquaintance.  II' 
offering  a  few  random  notes  of  a  traveller  \t 
considers  fruit  and  vegetables  the  staple  of  li 
especially  in  the  tropics,  contributions  from  otl 
sources  may  be  provoked,  some  pleasing  sketel 
of  the  many  delicious  products  of  the  warn 
regions  of  the  globe  may  result. 

Colocasia  antiquorum,  var.  esculenta, — Kale 
Taro.  The  kalo  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  is  one 
the  few  tropical  productions  that  require  gr 
labor  and  constant  care  to  bring  it  to  perfecti 
In  its  wild  state,  like  most  of  the  Aracese, 
kalo  has  a  small  corm,  or  bulb,  surmounted  b 
few  arrow-shaped  leaves  with  fleshy  stems, 
looks  much  like  the  Calla  of  our  conservatori 
The  corm  is  acrid,  and  blisters  incautious  li 
What  can  have  first  suggested  its  use  as  foe 
To  cultivate  it,  ponds  are  prepared  by  carefu 
digging  the  soil  and  working  it  with  the  feet 
the  depth  of  some  eighteen  inches.  The  poi' 
are  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  or  dyke,  and  usuai 
cover  from  a  few  square  yards  to  half  an  ac 
Water  is  supplied  by  an  aqueduct. 

The  upper  part  of  the  corm,  with  the  hi! 
developed  leaves,  is  cut  off  and  planted  in  li 
mud,  usually  in  rows  about  a  foot  apart,  and  wai 
turned  on  enough  to  cover  the  soil  about  an  iai 
Weeds  and  kalo  then  commence  a  race,  and  itj 
quires  the  constant  care  of  the  owner  to  keep  i 
former  down  until  the  kalo  leaves  cover  I 
ground.  As  the  kalo  leaves  unfold,  and  the  bi 
grows,  more  water  is  let  into  the  pond,  and  il 
sometimes  a  foot  deep.  At  the  end  of  thirt< 
months  the  bulb  has  attained  full  size,  and  I 
yellow  fragrant  blossom  appears.  It  is  not  nec 
sary  to  gather  it  at  once,  and  the  usual  way  is  i 
pull  it  as  needed,  replanting  the  stems,  so  tha 
constant  succession  is  kept  up.  One  acre  i 
furnish  food  for  six  men. 

When  fully  grown,  the  bulb  is  six  inches^ 
even  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  bright  leaves  hi 
closely  covered  the  surface  of  the  pond.  The  bi 
is  still  as  acrid  as  when  in  the  wild  state  (ex& 
a  rare  variety  which  may  be  eaten  raw)  and  m 
be  baked  to  render  it  eatable.  This  process 
usually  performed  in  earthen-ovens,  and  theroas 
vegetable  is  pounded  with  great  labor  into  a  pa 
with  water.  It  is  at  first  tough  and  elastic, 
at  last  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  stone  poum 
reduce  it  to  a  paste  not  unlike  mashed  poti> 
This  constitutes  the  pae-ai  of  the  Hawaiians,  i 
may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  packed  in  leaves 
the  cordyline.  When  mixed  with  water  in  i 
ferent  proportions,  it  forms  "  one  fingered  po 
or  "two-fingered  poi,"  or  even  "  three-fingei 
poi,"  accordingly  as  a  mouthful  may  be  taken 
on  one,  two,  or  three  fingers.  It  is  prefer 
slightly  sour,  and  to  a  stranger  much  resemblei 
smell  and  appearance  sour  bookbinder's  paste, 
fastidious  man  objects  to  the  way  in  which  a  grt 
of  natives,  seated  around  a  calabash  of  poi,  wh 
an  old  woman  has  just  stirred  up  with  her  hal| 
dip  their  fingers  in  the  paste  and  empty  them 
their  mouths;  but  if  he  wishes  a  good  meal 
had  better  get  over  such  prejudices.  Babie 
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j  weeks  old  are  passionately  fond  of  poi,  and 
eigners,  who  have  long  lived  in  poi  countries, 
en  send  for  it  half  round  the  world. 
The  hulb  may  also  be  cooked  and  eaten  as  a 
;ato,  when  it  is  very  palatable,  or  as  a  farther 
icess  the  boiled  kalo  may  be  cut  in  slices  and 
id,  or  mashed  into  paste  like  poi  and  made  into 
ces  while  yet  fresh,  a  food  as  dear  to  those  used 
it  as  johnny  cake  to  a  Scotchman.  Even  the 
ms  are  boiled  as  greens,  and  the  tender  leaves 
m  a  fine  dish  called  luau. 
Although  kalo  is  usually  grown  in  ponds  or 
loks,  a  very  good  variety  grows  well  on  upland 
h  soil,  and  many  prefer  it  to  the  more  common 
id.  The  Hawaiians  distinguish  more  than  fifty 
ieties  of  this  plant,  and  the  paste  made  from 
sin  varies  in  color,  from  a  bluish-gray  to  a  rich 
k  color.  Poi  requires  a  little  salt  fish  as  a 
ish.  Kalo  grows  in  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
ina,  where  it  is  carefully  cultivated,  India,  and 
ewhere ;  but  the  Polynesians,  especially  the 
waiians,  alone  make  poi,  other  people  using  the 
b  like  yams  or  potatoes.  It  is  said  that  the 
m  of  the  common  Jack-in-the-pulpit  of  New 
gland  woods  may  be  treated  as  kalo,  even  to 
;  eating. 

Pandanus  verus,  Vaquois,  Screw-pine,  Lauhala. 
e  pandanus,  with  its  aerial  roots  and  terminal 
ts  of  long  graceful  leaves,  is  known  by  many 
tures,  but  few  have  eaten  the  fruit.  This 
ich  resembles  a  pine  in  shape  and  size,  and  is 
•d  and  useless  until  fully  ripe,  when  the  pulp 
rounding  the  nuts  is  mashed  into  a  paste  and 
en.  Many  of  the  atolls  in  the  Pacific  produce 
other  food  except  the  omnipresent  cocoa-nut. 
e  taste  is  rather  insipid,  and  the  odor  disagree- 
e.  The  flower  is  fleshy  and  fragrant,  and  the 
tive  doctors  in  India  use  it  as  a  sort  of  love- 
;ion.  It  is  certainly  an  emetic  to  some  consti- 
ions.  The  aerial  roots  have  their  ends  protected 
a  loose  cap  or  thimble  of  cellular  integument, 
lioh  is  at  once  absorbed  where  the  root  touches 
3  ground.  From  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
ives  they  shed  water  only  from  the  tips  and 
wn  the  stem,  forming  a  complete  shelter  from 
3  rain,  and  supplying  water  where  most  needed. 
American  Naturalist. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Letters  of  Valued  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  333.) 

Seventh  mo.  10th,  1855.  *  *  *  ''Those 
tie  contributions  to  the  weary  and  hungry  trav- 
er,  dispensed  in  due  season,  are  as  brooks  by  the 
y;  and  dost  thou  not  think  that  this  lively 
pe,  this  word  of  promise,  which  thou  revived, 
that  1  word  of  prophecy,  whereunto  we  do  well 
take  heed,  until  the  day  dawn,'  &c,  about  which 
much  has  been  written  of  late  years  ;  some  say- 
»it  is  the  scriptures,  but  George  Fox  and  early 
iends  alleging  it  is  the. 'word  nigh  in  the 
art, '  the  '  word  of  Faith ;'  and  although  it 
es,  no  doubt  often,  clothe  itself  in  scripture 
iguage,  as  a  confirmation  to  the  believing  mind, 
t  it  would  be  unsafe  to  say,  or  to  admit,  that  the 
ripture  is  that  very  word  itself.  This  '  word  of 
ophecy  '  or  gift  of  faith  and  hope,  is  that  which 
ables  us  to  abide  patiently  in  the  place  of  wait- 
g,  1  until  the  Lord  come '  and  satisfy  the  long- 
gsoul.  To  be  without  some  feeling  of  divine 
od,  either  in  hope  or  reality,  must  ever  be  the 
eatest  grief  that  can  assail  the  child  of  the 
ngdom  :  but  how  much  of  his  time  and  his  labour 
spent  in  hope,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  hus- 
mdman,  who  ploweth  in  hope,  and  soweth  in 
>pe,  and  waiteth  in  hope,  until  the  harvest  come, 
iris  place  of  waiting  is  a  very  precious  place  as 
i\\  as  state,  and  I  greatly  desire  that  we  may  duly 


appreciate  it,  and  by  our  examples,  endeavor  to 
draw  others  to  it.  *  *  *  *  Our  meeting 
at  ,  I  thought  was  a  good  one,  but  there  cer- 
tainly is  great  cause  for  sorrow  that  meetings  once 
so  large  and  favoured  should  remain  in  such  a 
weak,  reduced  condition  as  are  those  in  that  Quar- 
ter. Friends  appear  to  be  greatly  blessed  in  tem- 
poral blessings,  but  alas,  the  'springs  of  water,' 
how  are  they  dried  up  !" 

Second  mo.  1857.  "  The  importance  of  watch- 
fulness has  felt  to  me  particularly  needful  and  im- 
pressive ;  the  place  of  watching  is  the  place  of 
waiting  and  hoping,  and  is  therefore  an  evidence 
to  those  thus  engaged,  that  they  are  in  Him  who 
is  '  the  way  ;'  and  what  can  we  ask  more,  than  to 
feel  that '  we  through  the  Spirit  wait a  condition 
as  needful  as  to  receive  what  we  wait  for,  and  as 
much  blessed  to  those  who  maintain  it  with  pa- 
tience ;  but  I  find  much  to  learn  and  much  to 
combat  with  in  preserving  the  mind  in  this  con- 
dition ;  so  much  listlessness,  wandering  thoughts, 
vain  curiosity,  and  temptations  of  various  kinds, 
though  not  perhaps  gross,  yet  such  as  our  artful 
enemy  knows  are  adapted  to  our  weakness,  and 
available  to  his  designs,  comparable  to  the  '  little 
foxes'  that  spoil  the  precious  vine." 

*******  g0ioman  savS)  <  Seest 

thou  a  man  wise  in  bis  own  conceit?  There  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him,'  and  the  longer 
I  live  the  more  reason  I  have  to  believe  this  doc- 
trine ;  for  what  hope  can  we  have  that  a  man  wise 
in  his  own  conceit,  will  ever  submit  to  pass  through 
the  dispensation  of  judgment  so  as  to  abhor  and 
renounce  himself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this 
kind  of  skepticism;  it  don't  believe  in  the  de- 
pravity of  man,  nor,  of  course,  in  the  means  pro- 
vided for  his  restoration  ;  it  is  pure  in  its  own  es- 
timation; righteous  self  has  the  ascendency  and 
takes  the  seat  of  judgment ;  and  while  it  feigns  to 
be  the  oppressed,  is  really  the  spirit  of  the  great 
oppressor." 

Third  mo.  1859.  "  We  understand  that  your 
last  Quarterly  Meeting  was  a  satisfactory  time, 
which  is  a  comfort;  may  the  unity  which  prevails 
generally  be  continued,  and  the  members  be  pre- 
served on  the  right  ground. 

"I  think  your  situation,  surrounded  by  good 
Friends  is  a  desirable  one,  and  if  properly  prized 
in  humility  and  dedication  to  the  Lord,  and  to  the 
work  which  he  calls  you  to  do,  will  contribute  to 
your  growth  and  preservation  in  the  Truth.  * 
*  *  *  Home  industry  is  indispensable  accord- 
ing to  health  and  strength;  but  it  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  true  happiness  and  advancement  of  a 
follower  of  Christ,  to  keep  an  eye  directed  to  Him, 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  his  will,  and  to  ask 
of  him  strength  to  enable  him  to  do  it :  I  believe, 

 is  not  a  stranger  to  the  voice  of  the  true 

Shepherd,  but  is  acquainted  with  it,  and  has 
known  his  preserving  power,  and  while  there 
may  have  been  at  times  fears  of  acting  a  part  not 
called  to,  let  us  be  aware,  that  when  Satan  canuot 
succeed  in  leading  us  into  wrong  things,  he  will 
strive  hard  to  deter  us  from  believing  what  the 
Lord  is  calling  us  to  do  in  his  household  and 
family,  and  thus  deprive  us  and  the  church  of  the 
benefits  of  our  faithfulness  to  the  Lord's  will.  He 
that  ascended  up  on  high,  and  led  captivity  cap- 
tive, continues  to  give  gifts  unto  men,  if  they 
obey  Him,  and  they  are  various  in  his  church. 
It  is  by  occupying  the  gift,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be,  under  the  qualifying  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  the  work  of  our  own  salvation  will 
progress,  and  we  shall  in  our  respective  spheres 
be  made  instrumental  in  building  up  one  another 
in  our  most  holy  faith. 

"  You  are  friends  in  whom  I  feel  a  near  and  ten- 
der interest,  and  not  only  desire  you  may  be  fa- 


voured with  the  humbling  baptisms  and  washing 
of  regeneration  to  lay  the  creature  low,  and  re- 
move all  impurities;  the  dross  and  the  tin;  but 
that  after  you  are,  from  time  to  time  raised  up,  as 
out  of  the  pit  and  the  miry  clay  by  the  renew- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  you  may  give  yourselves 
up  to  the  work  whereunto  you  are  railed.  This 
is  your  day  to  work,  and  I  have  always  believed 
that  every  day's  work  should  be  done  when  it  is 
pointed  out  and  called  for,  and  then  we  shall  be 
ready  for  the  next  requiring.  ***** 
*  *  *  Sometimes  we  are  all  closely  tried  in 
looking  at  the  present  state  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  mind  what  the  father 
of  lies  is  at  times  whispering  in  our  ears,  to  in- 
duce us  to  believe  that  it  is  going  to  destruction. 
Omnipotence  and  boundless  mercy  are  able  to  sus- 
tain it,  and  I  believe  there  are  many  who  have 
been  deepened  by  these  afflictions,  and  that  the 
prayers  of  the  burden-bearers  have  been  heard  for 
the  cause,  and  for  the  children  ;  and  that  divine 
visitations  are  still  extended  to  many  whom  the 
Lord  designs  to  prepare  for  labour  in  his  vine- 
yard. Let  us  not  then  either  run  before  or  lag 
behind  our  Guide,  but  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  he  sets  before  us,  that  we  may  be  lights,  and 
safe  examples  to  the  flock  over  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  designs  us  to  be  overseers." 

Ninth  mo.  17th,  1860.  "  I  was  glad  to  hear  that 
 has  a  religious  concern,  and  has  been  lib- 
erated to  attend  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and  hope 
she  will  find  her  companions  true  fellow  helpers. 
There  will  be  many  who  will  give  them  a  cordial 
reception,  and  should  any  feel  differently,  I  think 
the  number  will  be  small.  Though  the  servants 
are  not  to  rejoice  that  spirits  are  made  subject  to 
them,  yet  the  Lord's  goodness  is  unchanged,  and 
he  can  keep  his  children  under  inward  exercise 
before  Him,  and  as  they  abide  faithfully  upon  the 
watch  in  this  travail  of  Spirit,  give  them  power 
over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  cause  his 
blessed  truth  to  rise  into  dominion.  Then  as 
the  servant  has  been  baptized  into  suffering,  and 
patiently  endured  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  or  she  shall  also  reign  with  Him,  when 
he  ariseth  to  show  himself  strong  on  behalf  of 
the  suffering  seed,  and  his  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 

"The  number  of  messengers  within  our  borders 
to  run  the  Lord's  errands  is'  not  great,  but  when 
there  is  a  pointing  of  duty,  it  is  as  necessary  to 
give  up  to  it  now  as  at  any  time.  We  know  not 
what  hearts  the  Lord  may  prepare  to  receive  his 
message,  and  though  we  may  at  times  have  many 
fears  on  our  own  account,  and  on  account  of  our 
beloved  Society,  aud  the  precious  cause  it  is  called 
to  maintain,  yet  He  is  at  work  by  his  invisible 
power,  and  will  help  us,  and  will  put  down  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  and  pre- 
pare and  anoint  children,  and  young  men  and 
women  to  fill  the  ranks  in  his  army,  as  the  older 
labourers  are  removed  to  their  everlasting  reward. 

"  Now  is  your  time  while  health  and  vigour  are 
continued.  Let  us  all  be  faithful,  and  the  Lord 
will  bless  us  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  a  proper 
portion  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth." 

The  Military  Epidemic. — The  mania  of  prepara- 
tion for  war,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  it, 
seems  to  be  seizing  on  the  governments  of  Europe, 
with  a  sort  of  blind,  resistless  fury.  One  of  its 
leading  journals  predicted,  at  the  time,  that  the 
battle  of  Sadowa,  won  by  the  Prussian  ncedlc-^un 
with  such  signal  success,  would  increase  the  an- 
nual war-budgets  of  Europe  §250,000,000.  It 
was  a  startling  prophecy  ;  but  facts  seem  to  be 
more  than  justifying  it. 

Let  us  condense  a  few  of  these  facts.    "We  are 
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overwhelmed,"  says  the  Economiste  Beige,  a  very 
able,  progressive  journal,  "with  militarism.  All 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  occupying  themselves 
more  actively  than  ever  in  perfecting  their  imple- 
ments of  war.  Austria  is  in  train  to  reorganize 
her  army  at  the  rate  of  a  million  men ;  Prussia 
can  henceforth  dispose  of  an  effective  force  of 
1,250,000;  and  the  French  Government  is  about 
to  raise  hers  to  800,000  soldiers,  supported  by  a 
movable  national  guard  of  400,000  or  500,000,  in 
all  about  1,250,000,  the  same  as  Prussia.  The 
Invalid  Russe,  the  organ  of  the  Czar,  represents 
Russia  as  having  diminished  her  active  army  to 
700,000  men,  but  with  a  reserve  so  immense  as 
to  make  her  army,  on  demand,  amount  in  fact  to 
more  than  1,300,000,  the  largest  in  Europe. 
Italy,  while  going  constantly  in  her  expenses  be- 
yond her  income,  and  depending  on  loans  obtained 
at  ruinous  rates  to  keep  the  ship  of  state  afloat,  is 
said  to  be  organizing  an  army  of  nearly  a  million 
men.  Here  are  five  governments  in  Europe  that 
are  raising,  or  preparing  to  raise,  no  less  than 
5,800,000  troops  ;  and  should  the  others,  as  they 
must  or  will,  follow  their  example,  we  may  see 
Europe,  on  emergency,  bristle  with  some  seven 
million  bayonets  !  " 

We  may  well  stand  amazed  at  this  gigantic  folly 
and  crime  of  rulers.  We  deem  it  both  ;  for  it 
puts  the  iron  heel  of  war  on  the  bosom  of  mil- 
lions, sacrifices  their  lives  by  scores  and  hundreds 
of  thousands,  withdraws  one-fifth  of  their  able- 
bodied  laborers  from  productive  industry,  com- 
pels the  others  to  support  these  in  enforced  idle- 
ness, and  thus  keeps  vast  multitudes  continually 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.  On  all  these  points, 
Europe  is  at  this  hour  teeming  with  a  superabun- 
dance of  proofs.  How  long  humanity,  pressed  to 
the  earth,  if  not  bleeding  at  every  pore,  will  sub- 
mit without  resistance  to  this  accursed  war-system, 
we  know  not ;  but  if  pushed  much  further,  we  shall 
expect  at  length  a  recoil  and  explosion,  as  in  the 
first  French  Revolution,  that  will  convulse  all 
Europe,  and  shake,  if  not  overthrow,  every  gov- 
ernment not  more  strongly  enshrined  than  most 
of  them  are  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Such 
a  system  of  oppression  and  outrage  upon  the 
masses  cannot  last  forever. — Advocate  of  Peace. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view contains  an  article  entitled  "  The  Farmer's 
Friends  and  Foes,"  extracts  from  which  may  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  living 
in  the  country.  We  therefore  furnish  them  for  in- 
sertion in  its  columns : 

u  The  bats  of  our  own  country  are,  as  we  have 
said,  entirely  insectivorous,  feeding  principally 
upon  various  species  of  gnats  and  nocturnal  le- 
pidoptera  ;  and  as  obnoxious  insects  are  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  serious  enemies  that  the 
agriculturist  meets  with,  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
protect  such  animals  as  make  these  their  food.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  bats  of  our  own  country  are 
seldom  molested  :  this  may  be  generally  true,  but 
we  have  known  of  cases  where  wanton  farm-lads 
have  hunted  out  these  useful  little  creatures  from 
uuder  sheltered  places  in  old  buildings,  cart-sheds, 
and  hay-lofts,  and  destroyed  them  without  mercy. 
During  the  winter  bats  congregate  together  for 
the  sake  of  warmth,  and  pass  their  time  in  a 
semi-dormant  state  in  places  often  readily  acces- 
sible to  farm-lads.  Both  are  friends  to  the  agri- 
culturist, and  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected." 

"  Another  animal  which  is  almost  universally 
treated  as  an  enemy  wherever  it  is  found,  is  the 
common  mole.  To  what  extent  is  this  animal  to 
be  so  regarded  ?    The  observations  which  we 


made  about  the  small  manifest  evil  and  the  large 
unapparent  good,  hold  equally  true  with  the  mole 
as  with  the  hedge-hog.  The  little  heaps  of  earth 
which  this  active  miner  throws  up  out  of  its  tun- 
nels are  palpable  enough,  but  farmers  and  coun- 
try gentlemen  are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  economy  of  wild  animals,  or  of  opening  their 
stomachs  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  their  food, 
and  thus  they  entirely  overlook  most  important 
servioes,  and  occasionally  exaggerate  trifling  de- 
predations. 

"  The  food  of  the  mole  consists  of  earth-worms, 
slugs,  cockchaffers,  wireworms,  and  other  pests  of 
the  farm ;  the  roots  of  grasses  and  plantains  are 
occasionally  found  in  its  stomach.  Its  appetite  is 
enormous,  its  consumption  of  food  prodigious. 
The  mole-cricket  (Gryllotalpa  vulgaris^),  so  de- 
structive in  corn-fields,  meadows,  and  gardens  in 
some  parts  of  England,  is  eagerly  devoured  by 
this  little  quadruped.  Bouche,  a  German  writer 
on  '  Insects  injurious  to  Gardens,'  mentions  the 
case  of  a  field  containing  an  endless  number  of. 
these  '  root-worms, '  or  mole-crickets,  which  was 
freed  entirely  by  the  moles  in  two  years ;  and  here 
we  may  quote  the  words  of  a  high  authority  on 
all  agricultural  questions  : — 

'  Even  your  tiny  mole,'  says  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns, 
'  is  a  ruthless  beast  of  the  field — to  slugs  and 
snails  and  caterpillars,  and  such  land-sucking 
fry — a  fierce  sub-navigator  in  his  way ;  but  his 
track  turns  up  some  pretty  cultivation ;  it  only 
wants  spreading  far  and  wide!  it's  not  so  wise  to 
throttle  him  as  you  think.  I  grieve  to  see  him 
hanging  gibbeted — his  clever  paddles  stopt,  by 
cruel  ignorance.  For  he's  your  only  granulation 
master;  he  taught  us  drainage  and  sub-cultiva* 
tion,  and  we  shall  learn  of  him  another  and  a 
greater  lesson  some  day,  and  call  him  a  prophet — 
when  we've  done  hanging  him — and  have  got 
some  speculation  in  our  own  eyes  (whose  sense  is 
shut  at  present),  instead  of  saying  he  can't  see. ' 

11  But  it  may  be  said  are  we  to  suffer  the  moles 
to  work  in  our  garden,  throwing  up  their  un- 
sightly mounds,  and  disturbing  our  young  crops 
of  peas,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables  ?  We 
reply  that  we  are  no  advocates  for  refusing  to 
hold  in  check  any  animals  in  places  where  their 
too  great  increase  is  the  cause  of  injury,  but 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter — so  popular  amongst  farmers 
generally — with  a  view  to  extirpate  a  whole 
race.  In  certain  localities  a  large  number  of 
moles  may,  undoubtedly,  do  much  damage ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  mowing  grass,  where  the 
mounds  of  earth  would  interfere  with  the  work  of 
the  scythe,  and  also  injure  the  crop  by  mixing 
with  the  hay,  When,  again,  moles  burrow 
through  dams  and  dykes,  they  must  be  held  in 
check ;  but,  as  a  living  naturalist  has  well  said, 
'  it  would  be  too  much  to  wage  war  with  a  whole 
race  for  an  accidental  transgression  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals.' In  corn-fields  and  in  gardens  we  be- 
lieve that  the  moles  do  infinitely  more  good  than 
mischief  by  destroying  countless  myriads  of  in- 
jurious insects,  slugs,  and  wire-worms.  " 

"  Extraordinary  instances  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  mice,  and  of  the  injury  they  sometimes  do,  oc- 
curred a  few  years  ago  in  the  new  plantations 
made,  by  order  of  the  Crown,  in  Dean  Forest, 
Gloucestershire,  and  in  the  New  Forest,  Hamp- 
shire. Soon  after  the  formation  of  these  planta- 
tions a  sudden  increase  of  mice  took  place  in  them, 
which  threatened  destruction  to  the  whole  of  the 
young  plants.  Vast  numbers  of  the  trees  were 
killed,  the  mice  having  eaten  through  the  roots 
of  five-years-old  oaks  and  chestnuts,  generally 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Hollies 
also,  which  were  five  or  six  feet  high,  were  barked 


round  the  bottom  ;  and  in  some  instances  I 
mice  had  got  up  the  tree  and  were  seen  feed! 
on  the  bark  of  the  upper  branches.  In  the! 
ports  made  to  Government  on  the  subject,  it  I 
peared  that  the  roots  had  been  eaten  throw 
wherever  they  obstructed  the  runs  of  the  mi  14 
but  that  the  bark  of  the  trees  constituted  tlji 
food  was  ascertained  by  confining  a  numbeiij 
the  mice  in  cages,  and  supplying  them  with  | 
fresh  roots  and  barks  of  trees,  when  it  was  foil 
that  they  fed  greedily  on  the  latter,  and  left  I 
roots  untouched.  Various  plans  were  devised! 
their  destruction  ;  traps  were  set,  poison  laid, 
cats  turned  out,  but  nothing  appeared  to  les 
their  number.  It  was  at  last  suggested  tha 
holes  were  dug,  into  which  the  mice  might  be 
ticed,  their  destruction  might  be  effected.  H 
therefore  were  made,  about  twenty  yards  asun 
in  some  of  the  Dean  Forest  plantations,  be 
about  twelve  in  each  acre  of  ground.  Th 
holes  were  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
depth,  and  two  feet  one  way  by  one  and  a  half 
other;  and  they  were  much  wider  at  the  bot 
than  at  the  top,  being  excavated  or  hollowed 
der,  so  that  the  animal  when  once  in  could 
easily  get  out  again.  In  these  holes,  at  1 
30,000  mice  were  caught  in  the  course  of  th 
or  four  months,  that  number  having  been  coun 
out  and  paid  for  by  the  proper  officer  of  the 
est.  It  was,  however,  calculated  that  a  m 
greater  number  was  taken  out  of  the  holes 
stoats,  weasels,  kites,  hawks,  and  owls ;  and 
by  crows,  magpies,  jays,  &c,  after  they  had  b 
caught.  The  cats,  also,  which  had  been  tur 
out,  resorted  to  these  holes  to  feed  upon  the  mi 
and,  in  one  instance,  a  dog  was  seen  greed 
eating  them.  In  another,  an  owl  had  so  gor 
himself,  that  he  was  secured  by  one  of  the  ke 
ers  (who  of  course,  we  conclude,  quickly  kil 
him).  As  the  mice  increased  in  number,  so 
the  birds  of  prey,  of  which,  at  last,  there  were 
incredible  number.  In  addition  to  the  quan 
above  mentioned,  a  great  many  mice  were 
stroyed  in  traps,  by  poison,  by  animals, 
birds  ;  and  it  was  found  that  in  the  winter,  w 
their  food  fell  short,  they  ate  each  other;  so  t 
in  Dean  Forest  alone,  the  numbers  which  w 
destroyed  in  various  ways  could  not  be  calculat 
at  less  than  one  hundred  thousand,  and  in 
New  Forest  the  mortality  was  equally  great.  Th 
calculations  are  made  from  the  official  weekly 
turns  of  the  Deputy  Surveyors  of  the  Forests, 
other  sources. " 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Soul 
Man. — I  have  ever  thought,  there  has  been 
true  religion  in  the  world  ;  and  that  is  the  w 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  and  souls 
men.    There  have  been,  indeed,  divers  forms 
shapes  of  things,  through  the  many  dispensati 
of  God  to  men,  answerable  to  his  own  wise  en 
in  reference  to  the  low  and  uncertain  state  of 
in  the  world ;  but  the  old  world  had  the  spirit 
God,  for  it  strove  with  them;  and  the  new  wo 
has  had  the  spirit  of  God,  both  Jew  and  Gent 
and  it  strives  with  all ;  and  they  that  have  b 
led  by  it,  have  been  the  good  people  in  every 
pensation  of  God  to  the  world.    And  I  mys 
must  say  I  have  felt  it  from  a  child  to  convi 
me  of  my  evil  and  vanity ;  and  it  has  often  giv 
me  a  true  measure  of  this  poor  world,  and  soi 
taste  of  divine  things ;  and  it  is  my  grief  I 
not  more  early  apply  my  soul  to  it.  For  I  caD 
since  my  retirement  from  the  greatness  and  hi 
ries  of  the  world,  I  have  felt  something  of 
work  and  comfort  of  it,  and  that  it  is  both  rea< 
and  able  to  instruct,  and  lead,  and  preserve  the 
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>  will  humbly  and  sincerely  hearken  to  it.  So 
t  my  religion  is  the  good  Spirit  of  God  in  my 
rt;  I  mean,  what  that  has  wrought  in  me  and 
me. — Bulstrode  Whitlock. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Teachers'  Association  of  Friends. 

'he  members  who  teach  Reading,  and  other 
obers  interested  in  finding  the  best  methods  of 
bing  it,  are  invited  to  meet  at  4  p.  M.,  18th, 
also  25th  inst.,  in  the  Girls'  Select  School 
lding  on  Seventh  street,  Philadelphia, 
'his  is  in  pursuance  of  a  minute,  adopted  at  a 
jial  meeting  on  the  10th  inst.,  (the  last,  of  this 
on) ;  and  the  teachers  above  invited  are,  by 
i  minute,  constituted  a  special  committee  on 
ding,  to  report  to  the  first  stated  meeting  of 
Association,  in  the  9th  month  next. 
In  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Y.  Warner. 

ermantown,  Sixth  mo.  11th,  1868. 

die  above  was  not  received  in  time  for  the  last 
ber.] 
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Robert  Barclay  describes  the  one  true,  Catholic 
rch,  as  "being  no  other  thing  but  the  society, 
lering  or  company  of  such  as  God  has  called 
of  the  world,  and  worldly  spirit,  to  walk  in 
Light  and  Life,"  comprehending  "  all  that  are 
i  called  and  gathered  truly  by  God,  both  such 
ire  yet  in  this  inferior  world,  and  such  as, 
ing  already  laid  down  the  earthly  tabernacle, 
passed  into  their  heavenly  mansions."  Of 
ch  catholic  church,  he  says,  "  there  may  be 
nbers  among  heathen'Turks,  Jews  and  all  the 
iral  sorts  of  christians ;  men  and  women  of 
grity  and  simplicity  of  heart."  But  a  parti- 
^r  church  or  religious  society  he  describes  as 
certain  number  of  persons  gathered  by  God's 
rit,  and  by  the  testimony  of  some  of  his  ser- 
ts  raised  up  for  that  end,  unto  the  belief  of  the 
;  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  christian 
h;  who  through  their  hearts  being  united  by 
same  love,  and  their  understandings  informed 
the  same  truths,  gather,  meet,  and  assemble 
3thcr  to  wait  upon  God,  to  worship  him,  and 
Dear  a  joint  testimony  for  the  truth  against 
ir;  suffering  for  the  same;  and  so  becoming 
)ugh  this  fellowship,  as  ooe  family  and  house- 
i  in  certain  respects,  do  each  of  them  watch 
r,  teach,  instruct  and  care  for  one  another,  ac- 
ling  to  their  several  measures  and  attainments." 
aking  of  the  manner  in  which  men  are  made 
nbers  of  the  true  church  or  mystical  body  of 
ist,  he  adds,  "  Hence  it  follows  that  the  inward 
k  of  holiness  and  forsaking  of  iniquity  is  neces- 
'  in1  every  respect  to  the  being  a  member  in 
church  of  Christ;  and  that  the  outward  pro- 
ion  is  necessary  to  be  a  member  of  a  particular 
kered  church,  but  not  to  the  being  a  member 
he  Catholic  chufch." 

Offering  widely  in  many  respects  from  other 
gious  professors  relative  to  the  character  and 
uirements  of  the  religion  of  Christ;  misunder- 
id,  misrepresented,  persecuted  by  the  pharisai- 
priests,  slandered,  punished  by  the  govern- 
)t  for  adhering  to  the  law  of  their  God,  and 
;atened  with  extermination  as  heretics  and 
iphemers,  the  founders  of  our  religious  Society 
e  obliged  to  publish  to  the  world  again  and 
in  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  in  which  they 
fully  believe,  the  scriptural  doctrines  they 


embraced  as  opened  to  their  understandings  by 
the  same  Spirit  that  gave  forth  the  scriptures, 
and  the  various  testimonies  against  the  ways  and 
maxims  of  the  world,  consonant  with  those  doc- 
trines, and  required  by  their  divine  Master  to  be 
by  them  publicly  maintained.  They  spoke  the 
same  language,  however  different  their  station  in 
life,  and  however  unequal  as  to  mental  ability  and 
literary  culture.  Thus  the  belief  of  Friends  as 
promulgated  by  the  body  and  by  its  approved 
members  was  uniform,  fixed  and  clearly  defined; 
and  they  stood  before  the  world  as  a  Society  of 
believers,  not  disagreeing  in  faith  and  dissimilar 
in  practice,  but  holding  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  as  they  alike  understood  them  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Being  "  united 
in  the  same  love,  and  their  understandings  in- 
formed in  the  same  truths,"  they  bore  "  a  joint 
testimony  for  the  truth  against  error,"  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  same,  they  become  through  this  fel- 
lowship as  one  family  and  household,  watching 
over,  teaching,  instructing  and  caring  one  for 
another. 

And  such  has  been,  the  case  with  the  faithful 
successors  of  the  early  Friends  and  founders  of 
the  Society.  Notwithstanding  the  lukewarmncss, 
the  inconsistency,  and  the  formality  often  prevail- 
ing, and  inseparable  from  birthright-membership, 
every  generation  of  Friends  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, has  freely  and  fully  acknowledged  holding 
the  same  faith  as  their  predecessors,  and  referred 
to  the  same  standard  works  as  setting  forth  that 
faith.  Nor  do  we  hear  of  the  opinion  being 
broached  by  members  of  the  Society,  that  it  never 
expected  those  composing  it  to  hold  and  maintain 
the  same  belief  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonies of  the  gospel,  as  has  been  set  forth  by  its 
founders,  and  is  inculcated  in  the  standard  works 
which  it  has  informed  the  world  exhibit  its  faith  ; 
unless  by  those,  who,  though  still  in  membership, 
have  adopted  views  differing  from  those  of  Friends, 
and  are  seeking  to  substitute  their  own  for  the 
long  established  faith  of  the  Society.  It  was  a 
favorite  assertion  of  the  separatists  in  1827,  that 
Friends  had  no  "  creed,"  and  that  the  members 
were  not  to  be  called  to  account  for  their  belief. 

We  now  hear  it  frequently  asserted  that  men 
differ  so  much  in  their  intellectual  endowments 
and  habits  of  thought,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  any  thing  else  than  diversity  of  conclusions 
on  the  same  subject;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that 
differences  in  belief  respecting  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, ought  not  to  interfere  with  association  in 
the  same  religious  Society.  Men,  we  are  told, 
ought  to  agree  to  differ  on  those  points  which, 
however  important,  are  mysteries,  made  known  by 
divine  revelation,  and  therefore  differently  appre- 
ciated by  different  persons,  and  we  must  learn  to 
overcome  all  tendency  to  disputation  and  estrange- 
ment, by  the  free  exercise  of  charity  and  love. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  impressions  produced  by 
an  object  or  a  truth  presented  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  different  persons,  will  probably  vary 
much,  according  to  the  light  or  shade  in  which  it 
is  discerned ;  and  under  circumstances  which  do 
not  call  the  results  of  these  impressions  into  active 
antagonism,  the  discrepancy  of  resulting  thought 
and  feeling  need  not  interfere  with  harmonious 
association.  Thus  the  domestic  circle  and  social 
intercourse  are  preserved  from  jar  and  contention. 

But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
things  of  time  aud  sense,  recognized,  investigated 
and  decided  by  the  light  of  reason  alone,  and 
things  made  known  by  revelation  from  Divine 
Wisdom,  received  and  made  effective  by  faith, 
and  having  reference  to  preparation  for  an  eternal 
world.  The  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  in 
relation  to  the  latter  is  not  to  be  trusted  without 


the  controlling  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  di- 
recting their  working  and  purifying  the  result. 
The  extent  and  clearness  of  knowledge  obtained 
may,  and  does,  vary  according  to  the  divine  illu- 
mination vouchsafed,  and  is  more  or  less  modified 
by  the  bias  of  education,  the  force  of  example  and 
the  influence  of  association  ;  but  it  is  the  same  in 
character  and  effect,  and  if  held  and  acted  up  to 
by  "  men  and  women  of  integrity  and  simplicity 
of  heart,"  "  chiefly  aiming  and  laboring  to  be  de- 
livered from  iniquity,  and  loving  to  follow  right- 
eousness," they  become  members  of  the  one  true 
church,  notwithstanding  some,  more  than  others, 
may  still  be  clouded  and  restricted  by  the  cere- 
monies or  superstitions  adhering  to  the  religious 
communion  with  which  they  are  connected. 
Christian  love  and  charity  ought,  and  will,  so  far 
overlook  the  differences  between  these  as  to  enable 
them  to  recognize  the  common  brotherhood  sub- 
sisting between  them  as  servants  of  the  same 
Master. 

But  christian  charity  neither  sanctions  nor  jus- 
tifies the  members  of  a  religious  Society  who  do 
not  believe  in,  or  have  departed  from  the  religious 
principles  held  by  that  Society,  striving  to  over- 
turn or  supplant  its  faith,  they  still  retaining  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  membership. 

For  what  purpose  do  men  associate  in  religious 
society  ?  Is  it  not  for  mutual  support  and  en- 
couragement in  the  great  work  of  salvation,  and 
to  maintain  and  promulgate  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity as  they  understand  and  believe  them  ? 
And  as  each  religious  denomination  appeals  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  outward  test  of  the  sound- 
ness of  its  belief,  as  enjoining  the  doctrines  it  holds, 
and  authorizing  its  organization  and  usuges,  each 
necessarily  adopts  certain  interpretations  and  con- 
structions of  the  text,  which  those  who  founded 
the  Society  believed,  and  their  legitimate  succes- 
sors still  believe,  to  be  correct,  and  which  the 
Society  has  officially  adopted  as  being  true.  Its 
members,  individually,  embracing  and  loving  this 
faith,  regard  the  organization  of  which  they  arc 
component  parts  as  a  mother  to  nourish  and  pro- 
tect them,  as  a  great  bulwark  of  the  all  important 
truths  dear  to  their  souls,  and  their  hearts  yearn 
for  communion  with  their  fellow  members  who 
hold  the  same  faith,  walk  by  the  same  rule  and 
mind  the  same  thing  as  themselves,  that  so  the 
experiences  and  example  of  one  may  administer 
to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  others.  But  if 
members  rise  up  who  deny  the  soundness  of  the 
faith  held  by  the  Society,  and  inculcate  opinions 
which  thwart  and  oppose  it,  how  can  those  who 
entertain  them  be  joined  to  the  others  in  that 
which  constitutes,  and  gives  all  its  value  to  reli- 
gious association  ? 

The  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  are  clearly  defiued  and  unalterable.  They 
believe  them  to  be  based  upon  the  immutable 
truths  promulgated  by  Christ  "and  his  Apostles, 
opened  by  his  Spirit  to  the  understandings  of  its 
founders,  and^  their  faithful  successors.  It  has 
published  its  faith  to  the  world,  and  its  interpre- 
tation of  scripture  establishing  the  truth  of  that 
faith.  These  interpretations  and  constructions — 
to  repeat  the  language  employed  on  a  former  oc- 
casion— "  no  member  nor  number  of  members 
have  a  right  to  gainsay  or  contradict  for  the  pur- 
pose of  unsettling  its  established  faith  ;  but  every 
one  while  voluntarily  remaining  within  its  pale,  is 
bound  to  couform  to  that  understanding  of  the 
scriptures  which  it  has  declared  to  be  the  only 
true  one.  If  any  one  is  couvinced  that  the  society 
to  which  he  belongs  is  in  error,  that  it  has  mis- 
understood or  misconstrued  the  scriptures,  and 
drawn  an  unsound  belief  therefrom,  he  can  enjoy 
the  right  of  liberty  of  conscience  by  leaving  its 
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communion.  But  he  has  no  right  to  allege  his 
supposed  superior  capacity  to  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  the  scriptures,  as  a  sufficient  apology 
for  retaining  his  position,  while  he  is  rejecting  the 
old  and  introducing  a  new  faith  ;  thereby  assailing 
the  religious  belief  of  his  fellow  members,  tres- 
passing on  their  equal  right  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, introducing  controversy  and  schism,  and 
destroying  the  benefits  of  religious  association  : 
honesty  and  uprightness  require  him  to  withdraw. 
Neither  is  this  interfering  with  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  nor  setting  the  confession  of  faith, 
or  the  exposition  of  doctrine  authorized  by  the 
Society,  above  the  scriptures.  The  Society  does 
not  attempt  to  deb'ar  the  member  from  drawing 
his  own  conclusions  from  the  scriptures,  and 
making  his  own  election  of  the  doctrines  he  will 
embrace.  It  merely  requires  that  if  dissatisfied 
with  its  belief,  he  will  go  where  he  will  find  others 
to  unite  with,  and  not  wound  the  feelings  of  those 
who  retain  their  confidence  in  and  attachment  to 
its  doctrines;  nor  require  it  to  deny  the  truth  of 
what  it  has  heretofore  professed,  by  rejecting  the 
understanding  of  scripture  it  has  always  enter- 
tained and  avowed,  for  his  fancied  superior  inter- 
pretation." 

One  of  the  most  lasting  and  binding  ties  which 
hold  men  in  common  brotherhood,  is  the  tie  of  a 
common  religion,  held  in  the  same  spirit  and  the 
same  understanding ;  but  to  constitute  a  cement 
of  union  there  must  be  neither  contrariety  of 
views,  on  important  points,  nor  indifference  to  the 
religious  principles  held.  Our  religious  Society, 
as  composed  of  members  convinced  of  the  same 
scriptural  truths,  has  a  living,  organic  existence, 
manifested  by  its  various  consistent  testimonies 
and  institutions,  supported  by  the  individual  and 
joint  action  of  its  members;  which  can  develope 
and  expand  themselves,  only,  as  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded  are  held  in  purity,  and 
allowed  to  operate  without  internal  obstruction. 
But  the  sentiment  now  promulgated  that  it  must 
abandon  its  principles  as  set  forth  in  its  long 
acknowledged  standard  works,  and  its  own  official 
declarations,  turns  every  thing  adrift,  and  leaves 
nothing  ceitain,  except  that  every  one  may  set  up 
his  own  notions,  and  make  his  fancies  a  primary 
clement  of  a  religion  claiming  to  be  derived  from 
heaven. 

This  discrepancy  of  opinion  on  these  moment 
ous  points,  is  mainly  attributable  to  unwillingness 
to  adhere  to  doctrines  which  lead  directly  to  the 
denial  of  self;  and  so  they  are  proclaimed  to  be 
mere  creatures  of  man's  intellectual  powers,  vary- 
ing according  as  he  receives  and  appreciates  them. 
Thus  the  heart  misleads  the  head,  and  the  errors 
set  forth  in  plausible  word*,  gain  credence  and 
propagate  themselves.  If  a  firm  opposition  against 
these  innovations  is  not  maintained  by  those  who 
are  bound  to  the  doctrines  Friends  have  ever  held, 
the  Society  must  forego  all  fixed  principles,  and 
having  thus  lost  its  savor,  will  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  men. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  recent  votes  on  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church,  which  resulted  so  unfavorably  to  the 
ministry  have,  it  i3  understood,  determined  Disraeli  to 
appeal  to  the  people.  The  following,  it  is  said,  is  the 
programme  which  the  government  has  decided  upon  : 
Parliament  will  be  dissolved  in  the  Tenth  month  ;  writs 
will  theu  be  issued  for  elections,  which  will  take  place 
in  the  following  month  ;  and  the  Oth  of  Twelfth  month 
the  new  Parliament  will  meet.  It  is  announced  that 
ex-Governor  Eyre,  of  Jamaica,  will  contest  the  seat  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  member  from  Westminster,  in  the 
coming  election. 

The  directors  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  have 
declared  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent,  on  their  preferred 
stock,  and  five  per  cent,  on  the  original  stock. 


The  North  German  Confederation  has  proposed  to  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  and  America  the  adoption  of 
an  international  treaty  to  guarantee  absolute  security 
from  seizure  of  private  property  upon  the  high  seas  in 
time  of  war. 

The  Prussian  government  is  about  to  commence  work 
for  the  extension  and  strengthening  of  the  fortifications 
of  Cologne. 

The  Austriaa  Reichstrath  has  adopted  a  bill  providing 
for  the  sale  of  the  State  domains.  It  is  not  generally 
believed  that  the  visit  of  Prince  Napoleon  to  Vienna  had 
any  political  significance  whatever. 

On  the  10th  inst.,  while  Prince  Michael  of  Servia  was 
walking  leisurely  through  one  of  the  public  parks  of 
Belgrade,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  three  assassins 
armed  with  revolvers.  At  the  first  shot  the  Prince  fell, 
and  expired  immediately.  The  assassins  proved  to  be  a 
father  and  his  two  sons ;  and  two  of  the  party  were 
arrested  forthwith.  On  the  13th  a  nephew  of  the  mur- 
dered Prince  Michael  was  duly  proclaimed  Prince  of 
Servia. 

The  Sultan  and  his  Cabinet  are  maturing  a  plan  to 
permit  persons  of  foreign  birth,  residing  in  Turkey,  to 
legally  hold  property,  which  right  is  to  be  guaranteed 
by  treaties  with  the  foreign  Powers. 

On  the  9th  inst.  Stockelburg,  the  new  Russian  Minis- 
ter to  France,  presented  his  credentials  and  had  a  formal 
reception  at  Court.  In  his  speech  he  hoped  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  friendly  relations  between  France  and 
Russia  on  the  basis  of  mutual  interests.  The  French 
Emperor  made  a  pacific  reply,  and  reciprocated  the  hope 
expressed  by  the  Russian  envoy.  The  Czar  has  made  a 
proposal  to  Louis  Napoleon  that  Russia  and  France 
unite  in  an  effort  to  induce  all  civilized  nations  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  rifle  and  musket  bullets  which  bury 
themselves  in  the  flesh  and  explode.  This  humane  pro- 
position meets  the  full  approbation  6f  Napoleon. 

Riotous  demonstrations  were  recently  made  in  Luxem- 
burg in  favor  of  France,  but  the  disorder  was  promptly 
repressed,  and  the  leaders  arrested. 

The  American  poet  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  is  now  on 
a  visit  in  England,  and  appears  to  be  the  object  of 
marked  attention. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says,  that  Bismarck  will  retire  from 
office  for  a  few  months,  solely  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health  which  has  been  greatly  impaired. 

The  Paraguayans,  in  a  recent  engagement  with  the 
Allies,  captured  800  prisoners  and  6000  horses,  and  it 
was  reported  that  two  of  the  allied  iron  clads  had  been 
sunk.  After  a  heavy  bombardment  of  Humaita,  the 
Allies  made  a  conbined  attack  on  the  rear  of  that  posi- 
tion, to  gain  possession  of  the  forest  of  Gran  Cluso,  and 
thereby  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  Paraguayans. 
The  assault  was  repulsed,  after  a  desperate  engagement, 
and  the  Allies  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  attempt. 
The  siege  of  Humaita,  by  land  and  water,  continued. 

The  North  German  Parliament  has  passed  the  bill 
authorizing  a  loan  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Federal 
navy. 

London,  on  the  15th.— Consols,  95.  U.  S.  5-20s,  72£. 
Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  10|c?.  a  lOf  <£.;  Orleans,  lO^rf. 
a  lid.    Red  wheat,  12s.  2d.  per  100  lbs. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  bill  to  continue  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  has  passed  the  Senate;  also  that  to 
admit  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana 
and  Alabami  to  representation  in  Congress.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  tax  bill  has  been  further 
considered.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
reported  a  bill  to  increase  the  duties  on  imports,  and  to 
equalize  exports  and  imports.  The  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee reported  a  bill  to  create  two  additional  States 
out  of  the  territory  of  the  present  State  of  Texas.  The 
same  committee  reported  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  inau- 
guration of  State  officers  in  Arkansas,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The 
House  has  instructed  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to 
present  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  dividends  declared 
by  the  national  banks  since  their  organization,  the 
amount  carried  to  the  real  estate  account,  &c.  On  the 
15th  inst.  the  House  of  Representatives  instructed  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  bring  in  a  separate 
bill  to  regulate  the  taxes  on  spirits  and  tobacco.  In 
consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  general 
desire  of  the  members  to  terminate  the  session  in  order 
to  enter  upon  the  excitement,  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, it  has  been  concluded  to  lay  aside  the  general  tax 
bill  on  which  much  tinje  had  already  been  expended. 
The  House  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $50,000  for  the 
Indian  Peace  Commissioners. 

Minister  to  England. — On  the  12th  inst.  the  President 
nominated  to  the  Senate  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Md.,  as 
Minister  to  England,  and  the  nomination  was  promptly 
and  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. — The  letter  of  Com- 


missioner Rollins  tendering  the  resignation  of  his  off 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  giving  his  reaso 
therefor  was  returned  by  the  Secretary  with  an 
dorsement  stating  that  the  communication  was  co 
sidered  partial  and  incorrect  in  its  statements,  and  u 
just  and  disrespectful  to  the  President,  and  was  thereft 
returned. 

The  Pontificial  Enlistment. — The  government  has 
ceived  no  official  or  other  information  upon  the  subji 
of  the  alleged  purpose  of  the  Papal  government  to  e 
list  soldiers  in  the  United  States.  Of  course  if  tl 
should  be  attempted  the  parties  concerned  in  the  pi 
ceeding  would  be  liable  to  prosecution, 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  202. 

The  Indians. — It  is  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  I 
Interior,  that  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  a 
its  growth  and  prosperity,  demand  the  negotiation  oi 
new  treaty  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osages,  for  the 
linquishment  of  their  lands  in  Kansas  and  their  remo< 
beyond  its  borders.  The  President  has  appointed  Co 
missioners,  and  it  is  reported  that  they  have  conclnd 
a  treaty  on  the  subject.  The  Kiowas  and  other  w 
Indians  of  the  plains  have  again  become  troublesoo 
making  frequent  incursions  into  Texas  for  plund 
Leavenworth,  the  Indian  agent  in  that  quarter,  has 
power  to  prevent  these  raiding  parties  from  going,  a 
thinks  they  can  only  be  restrained  by  force. 

Miscellaneous. — W.  W.  Holden,  Governor  elect  of  No 
Carolina,  has  issued  his  proclamation  convening 
General  Assembly  on  the  first  of  next  month.  St 
officers  will  be  installed,  it  is  understood,  as  soon 
their  disabilities  have  been  removed. 

The  Texas  State  Convention  is  in  session  at  Aust 
A  resolution  has  been  offered  and  referred  to  the  Ju 
ciary  Committee  declaring  that  the  constitution  of  If 
as  it  existed  in  1860,  and  as  far  as  it  does  not  confj 
with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall 
adopted  as  the  present  constitution  of  Texas. 

The  daily  dispatches  from  Canada  speak  of  mi 
alarm  and  apprehension  on  account  of  reported  Fen 
preparations  for  another  invasion.    While  there 
doubtless  many  evil  disposed  persons  along  the  northi 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  probable 
danger  of  another  inroad  has  been  exaggerated. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  inst.,  a  very  destructive 
occurred  at  M.irquilton,  Michigan,  by  which  over  t 
hundred  buildings,  including  the  United  States  lat 
office,  custom-house,  &c,  were  destroyed.    Loss  ab< 
$1,000,000.  ■ 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotatii 
on  the  15th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  14 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  116$  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  113$;  dil 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  106f.  Superfine  State  flour,  $7 
a  $7.70;  shipping  Ohio,  $9.25  a  $9.65 ;  finer  bran 
$10  a  $16.50.  White  California  wheat,  $2.70;  No, 
Milwaukie  spring,  $2.10.  Western  oats,  83$  cts.  R 
$1.95.  Yellow  corn,  $1.12;  western  mixed,  $1.0 
$1.08.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  28$  a  29  cts.  igjg 
delphia. — Superfine  flour,  $7.75  a  $8.50;  finer  brai 
$9  a  $14.  White  wheat,  $2.90  a  $2.95;  red,  $2.7( 
$2.80.  Pennsylvania  rye,  $1.85.  Yellow  corn, 
western  mixed,  $1.15.  Chicago  oats,  85  cts.;  Peni 
86  a  88  cts.;  Delaware,  94  a  95  cts.  Clover-seed,  $5> 
a  $6.50.  Timothy,  $2.50  a  $2.70.  Flaxseed,  $2.8 
$2.85.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avei 
Drove-yard  numbered  about  1800  head.  The  mar 
was  active,  but  prices  were  unsettled  and  lower.  Ex 
cattle  sold  at  10$  a  11  cts.;  fair  to  good,  9  a  10  cts.,  t 
common,  5  a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  3000  hogs  s 
at  $12.50  a  $14  per  100  lbs.  net.  Sheep  were  dull  £ 
lower,  6000  sold  at  5  a  6$  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Chia 
—No.  1  wheat,  $1.89  a  $1.92  ;  No.  2,  $1.85.  No.  1  cc 
86  cts.;  No.  2,  84  cts.  Oats,  65  cts.  Cincinnati. — N< 
winter  wheat,  $2.  Oats,  73  a  75  cts.  Rye,  $1.8'! 
$1.85.  St.  Louis.— Choice  wheat,  $2.55  a  $2.60.;  N< 
spring,  $1.85.  Yellow  corn,  82  a  83  cts.;  white,  8 
86  cts.    Rye,  $1.65  a  $1.70. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPH1 

Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worthi 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  01' 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  Stn 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  at  her  late  residence  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
the  7th  inst.,  Rebecca  M.  Dingee,  in  the  68th  yeai 
her  age. 
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No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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Address  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
eld  in  Philadelphia,  to  its  own  members,  and 
>  the  members  of  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
a  considering  the  present  condition  of  our 
ved  religious  Society  and  the  many  changes 
ng  place  within  it,  we  have  been  introduced 
deep  concern  and  solicitude,  under  the  con- 
ion  that,  in  many  respects,  it  is  falling  short 
hat  spiritual  standing  and  full  exemplification 
;he  doctrines  and  requirements  of  the  gospel, 
ch  the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church  calls  for 
be  hands,  and  for  which  it  was  once  conspicu- 

)ur  hearts  are  saddened  with  the  belief,  that 
>ugh  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
nbers,  to  submit  to  the  restraints  and  mortifi- 
ons  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  from  the  leaven- 
influence  of  the  love  and  spirit  of  the  world, 
t>  clearness  of  vision  which  in  time  past  was 
chsafed  to  us  as  a  people,  whereby  the  empti- 
s  of  an  outside  religion  was  plainly  seen,  has 
ome  dimmed,  so  that  many  are  resting  in  a 
fession  of  truths,  which,  though  sound  and 
din  themselves,  are  not  practically  experienced 
them.  Many  things  have  also  crept  in  and 
ad  place  in  the  Society,  out  of  which  our  fore- 
iers  were  led  by  the  unerring  and  unohange- 
5  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  against  which,  by  the 
ie  Spirit,  they  were  constrained  to  bear  testi- 

K 

?his  belief,  and  a  sense  of  our  own  weakness 
insufficiency,  have  led  to  searching  of  heart, 
affectionate  desires  have  been  raised  that  not 
j  among  the  members  of  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
also  among  those  composing  our  beloved 
ety  wherever  scattered,  there  may  be  a  true 
it  and  sense  of  our  shortcomings  begotten,  and 
illingness  manifested  honestly  and  impartially 
xamine  the  principles  and  measures  which  are 
lining  sanction  among  us,  and  the  end  to  which 
7  are  tending.    That  so,  under  the  guidance 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit — which  will  not  be 
aheld  if  humbly  and  sincerely  sought — we,  as 
aited  company  of  believers,  may  be  enabled  to 
mote  and  commend  the  doctrines  and  practices 
:  have  ever  characterized  Friends,  and  thus  be 
Jght  to  occupy  that  position  in  the  militant 
»rch,  which  He  who  first  gathered  the  Society 
igned  for  us. 

Jnder  a  lively  feeling  of  christian  love  we 
ild  tenderly  exhort  the  members  of  this  Yearly 
3ting,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  "  to  walk 
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worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called;" 
beseeching  them  to  remember  there  are  but  two 
paths  pointed  out  by  the  Saviour  of  men  as  set 
before  us,  with  the  power  of  choice  which  to  pur- 
sue. "Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate;  for  wide 
is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat: 
Because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way 
which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that 
find  it."  To  go  in  at  the  strait  gate  and  continue 
in  the  narrow  way,  there  must  be  a  renunciation 
of  self,  and  a  childlike  dependence  on  the  guid- 
ance and  support  of  the  Holy  Spirit  manifested  in 
the  heart;  because  the  propensities  of  the  natural 
man,  his  pride  and  unsanctified  intellectual  wis- 
dom, combined  with  the  temptations  of  his  un- 
wearied enemy,  strongly  urge  and  entice  him  to 
choose  the  broad  and  easier  path.  Everyone  who 
is  willing  to  walk  in  the  highway  of  the  Lord, 
must  turn  his  back  on  the  world,  take  up  his  daily 
cross,  and  not  shrink  from  being  accounted  a  fool 
for  Christ's  sake.  But  these  have  the  soul: 
sustaining  presence  of  their  Saviour,  who  pur- 
chased them  with  His  most  precious  blood,  that 
He  might  redeem  them  from  all  evil,  and  who  is 
a  present  help  to  them  in  every  needful  time. 
Being  thus  brought  among  the  flock  of  his  com- 
panions, they  can  testify  from  blessed  experience 
and  in  humble  gratitude,  that  the  faith  derived 
from  Him  overcomes  the  world  and  gives  a  fore- 
taste of  the  rest  and  peace  of  the  redeemed  in 
heaven. 

It  is  not  to  our  own  members  only  that,  on  the 
present  occasion,  we  would,  in  the  Sowings  of 
gospel  love,  extend  the  exhortation  to  "  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called/' 
and  to  seek  for  ability  to  tread  in  the  way  of  holi- 
ness and  self-denial.  Our  interest  in  the  best 
welfare  of  our  beloved  brethren  of  the  same  house- 
hold of  faith  in  other  parts  of  the  Society  has  not 
lessened,  and  we  are  concerned  for  the  establish- 
ment of  all  professing  to  be  Friends,  in  the  faith 
of  the  gospel  as  it  was  promulgated  by  our  worthy 
predecessors ;  and  for  the  restoration  of  that  unity 
and  harmony  which  become  the  followers  of 
Christ. 

Dear  Friends,  wherever  situated,  we  make  a 
high  profession  of  the  glorious  gospel  that  has 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  We  believe 
that  in  this  last  dispensation  the  prediction  of  the 
Prophet  is  fulfilled,  "  This  shall  be  the  covenant 
that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  :  after 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in 
their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts, 
and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people." 

The  doctrine  that  Christ  is  the  true  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  Friends 
have  ever  believed  in  it,  and  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence in  the  blameless  lives,  the  religious  growth, 
the  experience  and  establishment  in  righteous- 
ness ;  as  well  as  in  the  triumphant  deaths  of 
thousands  who  have  practically  adhered  to  it,  that 
it  is  no  cunningly  devised  fable,  but  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  great  Head  of  the  Church,  in  bringing  our 
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forefathers  out  from  other  religious  professors, 
giving  them  to  see  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
so  generally  observed  by  them  were  without  au- 
thority from  Him,  and  dangerous  in  proportion  as 
they  are  relied  on,  and  causing  them  to  under- 
stand the  means  by  which  alone  any  can  become 
members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  we  be- 
lieve designed  that  Friends  should  be  faithful 
witnesses  for  Him  ;  speaking,  acting,  and  worship- 
ping as  true  believers  in  the  indwelling  of  His 
Holy  Spirit.  They  were  called  to  be  as  lights  in 
the  world,  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  that  cannot  be 
hid;  bearing  testimony,  not  only  against  all  evil 
between  man  and  man,  against  spiritual  wicked- 
ness in  high  places;  but  also  against  all  will- 
worship,  and  the  intrusion  of  man's  unregenerated 
will  and  wisdom  into  the  work  of  salvation  or  the 
service  of  God ;  and  to  call  others  away  from  life- 
less observances  which  mar  the  religion  of  the 
professing  church,  to  that  acceptable  worship 
which  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Very  many  are  the  blessings,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  bestowed  on  us  as  a  people,  and  our  re- 
sponsibility is  commensurate  with  those  blessings. 
The  queries  should  therefore  come  home  to  each 
one  of  us,  with  solemn  weight :  Am  I  living  in 
conformity  with  the  self-denying  religion  I  pro- 
fess ?  Am  I  maintaining,  in  life  and  conversation, 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  iu 
that  purity  and  spirituality  in  which  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to"  open  them  to  the  understanding  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  of  which  I  am  a  member';' 
so  that  I  contribute  to  its  mission  being  carried 
on,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  its  right  position  in 
the  militant  Church. 

In  this  day  of  unsettlement  and  contention  in 
what  is  called  the  religious  world,  the  attention  of 
different  classes  among  both  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,  is  turned  to  questions  involving  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  as  well  as 
to  the  diversified  modes  in  which  it  is  professed 
by  the  various  religious  denominations. 

The  human  intellect,  trained  in  the  schools,  and 
unsubjected  to  the  regenerating  power  of  Christ, 
is  very  busy  in  its  investigations  of  the  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  Some 
are  striving  to  undermine  all  belief  in  the  founda- 
tion of  christian  faith — Christ  crucified  and  risen 
from  the,  dead  ;  while  others,  within  almost  all 
professing  churches,  seeking  the  living  among  the 
dead,  are  laboring  to  bring  the  people  back,  some 
more,  some  less,  to  services  and  rituals,  from 
which,  it  was  'reasonably  hoped,  the  whole  body 
of  Protestant  professors  would  have  been  entirely 
freed  ere  now.  Thus  the  adversary  of  God  and 
man  is  working,  with  all  the  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness,  to  entrap  the  souls  of  the  unwary 
and  unstable,  and  by  blinding  the  eye  to  the  true 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dear  Son  of  God  in 
the  earth. 

Amid  this  general  commotion  and  strong  dis- 
position to  overlook  the  Spirit  and  be  made  perfect 
by  the  flesh,  it  behooves  us  all  to  watch  unto 
prayer,  lest  instead  of  building  on  the  Rock  of 
ages  and  foundation  of  many  generations,  we  be 
found  removed  therefrom,  and  substituting  a  re- 
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ligion  of  mere  opinion  or  sentiment,  which  makes 
the  cross  of  Christ  of  little  or  no  effect,  and  ad- 
mits of  conformity  with  the  manners  and  maxims 
of  the  world. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Babylon. 

(Continued  from  page  338.) 

The  doom  of  Babylon  was  inevitable  (Isaiah 
xlvii.  7-15X-.  "Thou  saidst,  I  shall  be  a  lady  for 
ever,  so  that  thou  didst  not  lay  these  things  to 
heart.  Therefore,  hear  now  this,  thou  that  art 
given  to  pleasures,  that  dwellest  carelessly,  that 
Bayest  in  thine  heart,  I  am,  and  none  else  beside 
me;  I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow,  neither  shall  I 
know  the  loss  of  children.  But  these  two  things 
shall  come  upon  thee  in  a  moment  in  one  day,  the 
loss  of  children  and  widowhood,  ...  for  the 
multitude  of  thy  sorceries  and  for  the  great  abund- 
ance of  thy  enchantments.  For  thou  hast  trusted 
in  thy  wickedness.  Therefore  shall  evil  come 
upon  thee;  thou  shalt  not  know  from  whence  it 
riseth  ;  and  mischief  shall  fall  upon  thee  ;  thou 
shalt  not  be  able  to  put  it  off ;  and  desolation  shall 
come  upon  thee  suddenly,  which  thou  shalt  not 
know.  Stand  now  with  thy  enchantments.  Let 
now  the  astrologers  and  star-gazers,  the  monthly 
prognosticators,  stand  up  and  save  thee  from  these 
things  that  shall  come  upon  thee.  Behold,  they 
shall  be  as  stubble ;  the  fire  shall  burn  them ;  they 
shall  not  deliver  themselves.  None  shall  save 
them." 

Who  can  read  such  language  without  having 
the  closing  scenes  of  Belshazzar's  feast  recalled  to 
mind,  together  with  the  confusion  of  the  sooth- 
sayers and  astrologers  ?  If  we  did  not  know  that 
the  fact  was  otherwise,  we  might  imagine  that 
Isaiah's  words  were  written  after  their  fulfilment. 

The  fate  of  the  gods  of  Babylon  was  foretold 
(Isaiah  xlvi.  1) :  "  Bel  boweth  down.  Nebo 
stoopeth.  Their  idols  were  upon  the  beasts.  (2), 
They  could  not  deliver  the  burden,  but  themselves 
are  gone  into  captivity."  (Isaiah  xxi.  9),  "  Baby- 
lon is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  all  the  graven  images 
of  her  gods  he  hath  broken  unto  the  ground." 
(Jer.  1.  38),  "  It  is  the  land  of  graven  images, 
and  they  are  mad  upon  their  idols."  Who  does 
not  recall  the  scenes  upon  the  plains  of  Dura, 
and  readily  apprehend  what  a  tempting  spoil  the 
silver  and  gold  of  the  Babylonian  images  would 
be  to  a  conqueror  ?  Such  idolatrous  remains  as 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  disclosed  have  not  been 
found  at  Babylon,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  became  for  the  most  part  the  spoil  of  the 
conqueror. 

"  Babylon  hath  been  a  golden  cup  in  the  Lord's 
hand,  that  made  all  the  earth  drunken."  (Jer.  li. 
7).  Yet  she  is  addressed  (13),  "  0  thou  that 
dwellest  upon  many  waters,  abundant  in  treasures, 
thine  end  is  come,  and  the  measure  of  thy  covet- 
ousness"  (Isaiah  xlvii.  1,  5).  "  Come  down  and 
sit  in  the  dust,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon. 
Sit  on  the  ground  ;  there  is  no  throne,  O  daughter 
of  the  Chaldeans;  sit  thou  silent,  get  thee  into 
darkness,  for  thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  the  lady 
of  kingdoms."  Babylon  might  continue  to  exist 
for  subsequent  centuries,  but  she  did  indeed  sit 
in  the  dust,  and  was  no  longer  called  the  "lady  of 
kingdoms."  The  nations,  as  was  foretold  (Jer. 
li.  44),  did  not  any  more  flow  to  Bel,  the  Baby- 
lonian deity.  "  Unto  Babylon  and  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Chaldea"  (Jer.  li.  24)  was  rendered 
back  "  all  their  evil  that  they  had  done  in  Zion," 
and  they  might  well  say  that  God  had  (36)  taken 
vengeance  for  his  holy  city. 

The  prophet  said  (Jer.  li.  37)  :  "  Babylon  shall 
become  heaps."  Every  modern  traveller,  like 
Porter,  Rich  and  Layard,  speaks  of  the  immense 


mounds  that  cover  the  site  of  the  ruined  city. 
Her  onoe  vast  and  splendid  palaces  are  now  but 
shapeless  heaps.  "  Cast  her  up  as  heaps,"  he  says 
again  (Jer.  1.  26),  "and  destroy  her  utterly;  let 
nothing  of  her  be  left."  "  The  traveller,"  says 
Layard,  "  before  reaching  4  Babel,'  still  about  four 
miles  distant,  follows  a  beaten  track,  winding 
amidst  low  mounds."  "  Southward  of  Babel,  for 
the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  there  is  an 
almost  uninterrupted  line  of  mounds,  the  ruins  of 
vast  edifices,  collected  together  as  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  city."  Yet  he  remarks,  "  It  was  a  hope- 
less task  to  excavate  in  a  shapeless  heap  of  rubbish 
of  such  vast  extent  (the  Mujelibe)  ....  The 
only  relic  of  any  interest  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  was  a  fragment  of  limestone  on  which 
were  parts  of  two  figures,  undoubtedly  those  of 
gods." 

More  wonderful  still,  it  was  declared  by  Isaiah 
(xiii.  20)  :  "  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither 
shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation, 
neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there,  neither 
shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there."  "Be- 
cause of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord,"  says  Jeremiah 
(1.  13),  "it  shall  not  be  inhabited,  but  it  shall  be 
wholly  desolate."  (40),  "As  God  overthrew  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  so  shall  no  man  abide  there, 
neither  shall  any  son  of  man  dwell  therein."  (li. 
26),  "Thou  shalt  be  desolate  for  ever."  (43), 
"  A  land  wherein  no  man  dwelleth,  neither  doth 
any  son  of  man  pass  thereby."  (62),  "  None  shall 
remain  in  it,  neither  man  nor  beast ;  it  shall  be 
desolate  for  ever."  (64),  "  Babylon  shall  sink, 
and  shall  not  rise  from  the  evil  that  I  will  bring 
upon  her." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  the  varied  testi- 
mony of  modern  travellers  on  this  point.  Rauwolf, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  reported,  "  There  was 
not  a  house  to  be  seen."  "  It  is  impossible," 
says  Major  Keppel,  "to  behold  this  scene  and  not 
be  reminded  how  exactly  the  predictions  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  have  been  fulfilled."  It  is  "  a 
tenantless  and  desolate  metropolis."  But  might 
not  the  shepherd  fold  his  flock  or  the  desert  Arab 
pitch  his  tent  there  ?  Either  of  them  might  tra- 
verse it  by  day,  but  neither  of  them  can  be  per- 
suaded to  spend  a  night  among  the  ruins.  "  The 
superstitious  dread  of  evil  spirits,  far  more  than 
the  natural  terror  of  the  wild  beasts,  effectually 
prevents  them."  One  traveller  was  accompanied 
by  six  Arabs,  completely  armed,  but  he  could  not 
induce  them  to  remain  towards  night,  from  the 
apprehension  of  evil  spirits.  "All  the  people  of 
the  country  assert  that  it  is  extremely  dangerous 
to  approach  this  mound  (the  Mujelibe)  after  night- 
fall, on  account  of  the  multitude  of  evil  spirits  by 
which  it  is  haunted." 

"  But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there, 
and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures, 
and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance 
there,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry 
in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their 
pleasant  palaces."  A  portion  of  this  (Is.  xiii.  21, 
22)  must  have  been  fulfilled  before  the  desolation 
had  become  so  entire  as  now.  But  we  are  told 
that  there  are  many  dens  of  wild  beasts  in  various 
parts.  The  lower  excavations  are  said  to  be  pools 
of  water,  while  "  in  most  of  the  cavities  are  num- 
bers of  bats  and  owls."  Here  the  jackal  and 
other  animals  find  a  refuge.  Two  or  three  ma- 
jestic lions  were  seen  upon  the  heights  of  "  the 
temple  of  Belus"  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  as  he 
approached  it,  and  the  broad  prints  of  their  feet 
were  left  in  the  clayey  soil.  Travellers  were  told 
by  their  guides  that  the  ruins  abounded  in  lions 
and  other  wild  beasts. 

Isaiah  (xiv.  23)  says:  "  I  will  make  it  a  posses- 
sion for  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water."  Layard 


says,  "  from  the  summit  of  the  Birs  Nimrou 
gazed  over  a  vast  marsh,  for  Babylon  is  made 
possession  for  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water. 
By  the  overflow  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  negl 
of  ancient  cultivation,  the  prophecy  has  been  f 
filled  (Jer.  li.  42) :  "  The  sea  is  come  up  uj 
Babylon,  she  is  covered  with  the  multitude  of 
waves  thereof."  No  doubt  the  force  of  the  wa 
has  contributed  to  bring  about  the  result  long  ft 
told,  which  travellers  now  witness — Babylon 
dwelling-place  for  dragons,  an  astonishment  i 
a  hissing"  (Jer.  li.  37),  and  "  her  cities  a  desi 
tion,  a  dry  land  and  a  wilderness" — for,  howe 
apparently  inconsistent  these  representations  d 
be,  they  are  alike  true.  A  portion  of  the  sitt 
Babylon  is  marsh,  and  a  portion  is  a  dry  land! 
a  wilderness,  and  the  varied  result  has  been  p 
duced  alike  by  the  neglect  of  the  ancient  artf 
irrigation.  "  It  is  not  difficult,"  says  Layard, 1 
account  for  the  rapid  decay  of  the  country  aroi 
Babylon.  As  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  < 
the  canals  were  neglected.  When  once  th 
great  sources  of  fertility  were  choked  up, 
plains  became  a  wilderness,  .  .  vegetation  ceas 
and  the  plains,  parched  by  the  burning  h 
of  the  sun,  were  ere  long  once  again  an  i 
waste." 

It  was  foretold  (Jer.  li.  26)  :  "  They  shall 
take  of  thee  a  stone  for  a  corner,  nor  a  stone 
foundations."    The  bricks  have  been  taken 
large  quantities,  and  the  ruins  of  Babylon  h 
been  robbed  to  build  up  new  cities.   But  the  si 
piers  at  the  bottoms  of  the  mounds  are  too  di 
for  excavation,  and  the  cement  of  great  masse! 
the  bricks  is  so  firm  that  they  can  with  diffioi  ^ 
be  separated  or  shaped.    The  language  of  ,.: 
prophecy  seems  the  more  remarkable  when  we  ;, 
told  by  Layard,  speaking  of  the  Kasr,  that  "  t  [, 
ruin  has  for  ages  been  the  mine  from  which  j  J, 
builders  of  cities^ising  after  the  fall  of  Babyj  sj 
have  obtained  their  materials.    To  this  day  th  E 
are  men  who  have  no  other  trade  than  thatj  \[t 
gathering  bricks  from  this  vast  heap  and  tak  | 
them  for  sale  to  the  neighboring  towns  and  R 
lages,  and  even  to  Bagdad.    There  is  scarce!  |n 
house  in  Hillah  which  is  not  almost  entirely  b  y 
with  them ;  and  as  the  traveller  passes  throi  ® 
the  narrow  streets,  he  sees  in  the  walls  of  ev  l> 
hovel  a  record  of  the  glory  and  power  of  Nebu  to 
adnezzar."    Yet  withal,  they  do"  not  take)  j 
Babylon  "  a  stone  for  a  corner,  nor  a  stone  ft  g 
foundation."  _  n 

Every  one  must  confess  that  however  mio  fa 
the  prophecies  concerning  Babylon,  they  h  ;n 
been  fulfilled  in  the  most  extraordinary  mam,  a 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  that  it  was  (j  j,, 
in  the  slow  succession  of  centuries,  and  long  a,  ^ 
the  prophecies  had  been  penned,  that  the  city  », 
overtaken  by  its  final  doom.  In  the  days  of  Isa  ^ 
Babylon  had  not  attained  to  its  full  splendor,    .  j 
Jeremiah  must  have  prophesied  while  the  city 
yet  uninvaded,  for  he  makes  no  mention  of 
people  of  Judah  as  returned  from  the  captiv 
How  improbable  when  the  former,  and  how  m  | 
more  improbable  when  the  latter — more  tha 
century  later — penned  their  prophecies,  that  s 
a  strange  fate,  so  specifically  described,  wc  ,ij 
overtake  the  guilty  city  !    A  space,  at  the  1  j 
calculation,  nearly  five  times  the  area  of  mod  j 
London,  with  its  3,000,000  of  inhabitants,  ,~3 
included  within  walls  which  have  been  not  inaj  1, 
described  as  "artificial  mountains."    The  <  ft 
structions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  wonder  ;, 
They  would  be  incredible  but  for  the  evide 
which  their  ruins  furnish.    He  dug  the  canal, 
or  500  miles  long,  still  to  be  traced,  from  Hit, 
Is  of  Herodotus,  on  the  Euphrates,  to  the  Pen 
Gulf.    His  new  palace,  the  Kasr,  is  said  to  h 
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completed  in  fifteen  days.  The  inner  wall 
he  city  was  reared  by  him.  He  built  or  rebuilt 
ost  all  the  cities  of  Upper  Babylonia,  and  it 
Id  seem  that  he  was  justified,  to  human  view, 
ayiug  of  his  capital  also,  "Is  not  this  great 
ylon  that  I  have  built  ?"  Aqueducts,  reser- 
s,  quays,  embankments,  breakwaters,  as  well 
alaces  and  temples,  formed  the  monuments  of 
magnificent  reign. 

low  improbable  that  a  capital  like  this,  abound- 
with  massive  structures,  so  vast  that  it  would 
aire  thousands  of  men  for  months  properly  to 
lore  their  buried  ruins,  should  become  utterly 
rted,  and  that  all  the  minute  and  varied  de- 
lations uttered  against  it  by  the  prophets 
uld  be  literally  fulfilled  !    Who  can  read  the 
art  of  the  modern  traveller  exploring  its  site, 
not  confess  that  the  fallen  grandeur  of  the 
t  mistress  of  the  nations  reads  to  us  an  ever- 
norable  lesson — a  lesson  not  only  of  the  in- 
able  vengeance  of  God  against  guilty  nations, 
of  the  truth  of  his  Word  and  the  inspiration 
is  prophets  ?    What  no  human  sagacity  could 
foreseen,  and  no  human  plans  could  have 
ted,  has  been  wrought  out  by  a  wonder- 
ring  Providence,  and  for  a  thousand  years  the 
fence  of  the  guilty  city  was  read  in  different 
ts  of  the  world  before  the  cup  of  vengeance 
full  or  the  sentence  itself  had  been  finally 
cuted. 


For,;"  The  Friend." 

Summer  Recreation. 

'.t  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  health  of 
ay  demands  an  occasional  relaxation  from  busi- 
s  to  "restore  the  tone  of  languid  nature." 
th  some,  a  short  social  visit  to  a  friend  is  suflfi- 
t,  but  in  other  cases  we  seem  to  need  a  more 
jplete  change  of  scene  and  occupation.  The 
pted  energies  of  the  system,  both  mental  and 
ysical,  require  the  complete  relaxation  which 
y  be  obtained  by  a  short  sojourn  at  such  places 
Atlantic  City  and  Cape  May,  where  we  can 
low  the  example  of  the  occupants  of  Whittier's 
t  on  the  beach,  who 

Talked  of  all  things  old  and  new, 

Read,  slept  and  dreamed  as  idlers  do  ; 

And  in  the  unquestioned  freedom  of  the  tent, 

Body  and  o'ertaxed  mind  to  healthful  ease  unbent. 

ere  can  be  no  harm  for  those  who  require  it, 
taking  such  a  rest,  if  they  do  not  neglect  in  so 
ng,  the  duties  which  rightly  devolve  upon  them 
their  social  and  religious  position ;  but  is  there 
i  some  danger  that  in  laying  aside  the  cares  of 
liness  and  family,  we  may  also  lay  aside  some 
tion  of  that  religious  watchfulness  which  is  so 
sntial  to  our  preservation  and  growth  in  spiritual 
ngs  ?  May  all  those  of  our  dear  friends  who 
y  leave  home  for  health,  or  business,  or  plea- 
e,  be  careful  to  carry  with  them  a  sense  that 
y  are  still  in  the  presence  of  their  omnipresent 
I  omniscient  Creator,  and  while  enjoying  the 
uties  and  wonders  of  His  creation,  and  the 
ith-giving  influence  of  His  winds  and  waters, 
y  their  hearts  be  continually  turned  to  Him,  as 
giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  Then 
lid  they  be  preserved  from  doing  anything  that 
lid  be  a  stain  on  their  religious  profession ; 
-  their  innocent  demeanor  would  convey  a  salu- 
f  impression  to  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
y  were  in  company,  and  when  the  time  comes 
return  to  their  own  homes,  they  could  look 
k  upon  their  travels  with  the  sweet  consoious- 
s  that  a  blessing  from  above  had  rested  upon 
m. 

Sarah  Grubb  (then  Lynes),  in  one  of  her  letters, 
aks  of  the  marriage  of  her  friend  Ann  Baker, 
i  adds,  "  We  made  an,  excursion  to  Malvern, 


eight  miles  distant  from  Worcester,  where  we 
were  delighted  with  the  admirable  display  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  in  the  country;  but,  without 
attempting  a  task  I  am  unequal  to,  that  of  describ- 
ing the  scene,  I  hasten  to  tell  thee  that  I  think 
we  had  a  mark  that  this  innocent  gratification  was 
not  displeasing  to  our  Heavenly  Father;  for,  as 
we  had  descended  a  little  below  the  summit  of 
the  highest  hill,  sitting  down  to  rest  on  a  bank, 
an  uncommon  degree  of  Divine  light  and  sweet- 
ness spread  over  my  mind,  under  which  I  recol- 
lected a  dream  I  had  in  the  winter,  and  felt  the 
opening  of  life  to  tell  it  to  my  companions,  and 
that  the  reality  was  then  my  experience.  I  dreamed 
I  was  on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  their  habitations,  and  under  great 
exercise  for  myself  and  them,  when  serenity  and 
sweetness  preciously  diffused  itself  into  my  soul, 
and  my  tongue  was  loosened  to  sing  1  Alleluia, 
Alleluia.'  The  relation  of  it,  together  with  the 
enlargement  through  the  Gospel  light  vouchsafed 
at  the  time,  broke  us  all  into  contrition.  My  dear 
Ann  said  a  little  matter,  and  supplication  was 
poured  forth,  with  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
Him  who  shuts  and  none  can  open,  who  opens 
and  none  can  shut.  We  went  home  under  the 
consoling  persuasion  that  He  mercifully  cares  for 
His  little  ones." 


The  Osprey,  or  Fish-Hawk. 

This  well-known  migratory  hawk  (Pandion 
Carolinensis)  arrives  on  our  coast  about  the  last 
of  April,  and  departs  for  the  south  in  the  month 
of  October.  It  subsists  entirely  upon  fish,  which 
it  procures  by  its  own  industry,  laboring  from 
morning  till  evening  twilight.  Upon  examining 
this  bird  it  will  be  seen  by  its  peculiar  organiza- 
tion how  well  it  is  adapted  for  its  vocation.  The 
body  is  compact  and  strong,  wings  long,  pointed, 
and  extremely  powerful;  the  femur  and  tibia  mus- 
cular ;  the  soles  of  the  feet  supplied  with  hard 
scaly  protuberances,  which,  with  its  long,  sharp, 
round  claws,  prevent  its  prey  from  slipping  from 
its  grasp  when  once  fairly  struck.  In  the  Osprey 
the  wings  denote  great  power;  they  are  acute  and 
long,  and,  as  the  wing  is  the  lever  of  the  power, 
the  more  distant  its  extremity  is  from  the  centre 
of  motion  the  more  power  it  has  in  resisting  the 
air.  The  stiff,  elastic  quill-feathers  arising  from 
the  wing  of  the  osprey,  called  the  primaries,  are 
sixteen  inches  in  length  including  the  quills  ;  the 
quills  are  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  circumference;  the  feathers, 
arising  from  the  spurious  wing  that  lie  close  on 
the  quills  of  the  primaries  are  also  very  stiff  and 
give  them  great  support,  each  primary  feather 
measuring  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width  from 
the  greater  wing  coverts  to  near  its  extremity, 
with  the  lamina  strongly  connected  by  the  fibrils 
of  each;  those  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  shaft  are 
stiff  and  curve  downward,  a  wise  provision  in  its 
construction  without  which  the  resistance  of  the 
air  against  the  wing  would  be  lost  by  a  counteract- 
ing resistance  in  its  ascent.  In  its  downward  beat 
on  the  air  the  flat  surface  of  the  feather  only  pre- 
sents itself,  in  its  upward  stroke  its  edges  are  pre- 
sented, and  the  air  passes  through  them.  Thus 
the  curvature,  length,  and  power  of  the  wings  of 
the  Fish-hawk  are  designed  to  be  of  great  service 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  Bising  high  in 
the  air  and  wheeling  in  his  flight,  he  discovers  his 
finny  prey  far  below  him  in  the  water.  He  poises 
himself  for  a  moment,  then  swiftly  descends  upon 
his  victim.  The  fish  feeling  the  piercing  claws 
of  the  hawk,  leaps  forward  through  the  water, 
and,  having  his  head  lifted  up  by  the  power  of 
the  hawk,  swims  to  the  surface  and  is  easily  borne 


into  the  air  ;  these  are  the  more  favorable  circum- 
stances for  the  hawk. 

There  are  instances  when  in  striking  the  fish 
the  hawk  fastons  to  him  less  favorably,  and  does 
not  so  easily  succeed  in  procuring  his  prize. 
When  the  hawk  has  seized  his  prey  so  far  behind 
as  to  give  the  fish  an  opportunity  of  descending 
deeper  in  the  water,  he  is  sometimes  drawn  under 
its  surface,  especially  if  the  fish  is  large.  When 
this  occurs  the  struggle  is  desperate,  for  the  con- 
test is,  which  will  now  remain  in  his  element.  It 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  hawk,  being  placed  in 
such  hazardous  circumstances,  that  his  wings  are 
differently  constructed  from  those  of  other  hawks. 
Those  long,  stiff,  elastic  quill-feathers  arising  from 
the  hands  of  the  wings  of  the  hawk  which  curve 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  used  over  his  body  while 
partly  submerged  in  the  water,  give  him  the  vic- 
tory. After  the  osprey  has  secured  his  prey  he 
rises  from  the  water  and  shakes  himself,  theu 
immediately  starts  for  the  woods  or  some  stand  to 
feed  upon  his  spoils.  Having  reached  the  tree 
upon  which  he  intends  to  light,  he  circles  around 
two  or  three  times  before  he  rests  upon  it;  so 
cautious  is  he  lest  the  Bald-eagle  (Haliaelus  leuco- 
cejihalus'),  which  so  often  robs  him  of  his  food, 
may  approach  him  unseen,  he  remains  looking 
about  him  for  some  minutes  before  commencing 
to  eat;  no  danger  being  apprehended,  he  then 
strips  off  a  piece  of  the  fish  and  swallows  it.  After 
every  mouthful  he  takes  a  survey. 

The  attachment  between  the  male  and  female 
is  strong  :  the  former  not  only  assists  in  incubation, 
but  also  supplies  the  female  with  food  while  per- 
forming the  arduous  task;  after  having  brought 
her  a  fish  he  will  rise  above  the  nest  in  a  spiral 
flight  to  a  great  height,  then  descending  on  half- 
closed  wings  with  great  force  until  near  the  nest, 
he  sweeps  around  utteriug  a  piercing  scream. 
The  female  acknowledges  the  honor  thus  paid  her 
by  rising  in  the  nest  and  partly  extending  her 
wings. — American  Naturalist. 

John  Audland. 

John  Audland  was  born  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kendal,  Westmoreland,  about  the  year  1G30,  and 
in  early  life  discovered  a  quickness  and  maturity 
of  understanding  beyond  his  years.  He  received 
a  guarded  education  from  his  parents,  and  as  he 
approached  the  age  of  manhood,  began  to  reflect 
seriously  upon  the  things  which  concerned  his 
eternal  interests.  He  read  the  Bible  diligently; 
and  possessing  a  retentive  memory,  stored  his 
mind  with  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume, 
until,  like  Apollos,  he  became  "  mighty  in  the 
scriptures."  He  associated  with  the  highest  re- 
ligious professors,  and  having  united  himself  with 
a  numerous  "  separated  congregation"  of  serious 
persons,  he  became  one  of  their  ministers,  and  was 
esteemed  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  dissent- 
ing teachers  in  the  north  of  England.  He  occa- 
sionally preached  also  in  places  of  worship  belong- 
ing to  other  religious  denominations,  whither 
multitudes  flocked  to  hear  him,  attracted  by  his 
youth,  his  eloquence,  zeal  and  sincerity. 

When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Anne  Newby,  of  Kendall,  with  whom  he 
enjoyed  much  domestic  happiness.  Closely  united 
by  similarity  of  disposition  and  religious  senti- 
ment, they  were  both  fervently  devoted  to  the 
service  of  Christ. 

In  the  year  1652  he  was  convinced  under  the 
ministry  of  George  Fox,  at  a  remarkable  meeting 
held  near  Firbank  Chapel,  the  place  where  he  had 
aforetime  been  accustomed  to  officiate  as  a  min- 
ister. On  that  occasion,  the  word  spoken  was 
made  effectual  to  the  enlightening  his  understand- 
ing to  see  that  the  Lord's  work  in  his  heart  must 
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be  a  thorough  work.  He  was  brought  into  deep 
self-abasement  and  an  earnest  desire  was  raised  in 
his  heart  for  a  Saviour,  "One  of  a  Thousand," 
that  could  give  a  ransom  for  his  soul,  and  redeem 
him  from  the  pit  of  corruption;  that  so  he  might 
be  gathered  into  His  life,  overshadowed  with  His 
glory,  sanctified  throughout  by  His  word,  and 
raised  up  by  His  eternal  power.  Thus  made  will- 
ing to  resign  his  own  righteousness,  the  Lord  who 
will  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  but  is  ever  mind- 
ful of  his  children,  at  length  brought  him  out  of 
the  depths  into  which  he  had  been  plunged,  and 
enabled  him  to  sing  for  joy,  in  a  sense  of  His  sal- 
vation. As  a  veseel  sanctified  and  fitted  for  the 
Master's  use,  he  received  a  commission  freely  to 
publish  the  way  of  redemption,  through  a  crucified 
and  risen  Saviour;  and  having  when  a  teacher  re- 
ceived payment  for  his  ministry,  he  could  no 
longer  be  satisfied  to  retain  the  money,  but  re- 
turned it  to  those  from  whom  it  came. 

He  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  during 
his  ministerial  labors  in  conjunction  with  George 
Fox  and  others  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  In  1654,  he  visited  Bristol  in  com- 
pany with  Thomas  Airey.  They  were  the  first 
ministers  among  Friends,  who  preached  in  that 
city;  where  eventually  (along  with  John  Camm) 
John  Audland  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  hundreds  of  persons.  For  want  of  a  house 
sufficiently  capacious,  their  meetings  were  fre- 
quently held  in  an  orchard,  or  in  a  field  in  the 
suburbs;  and  being  zealous  to  promote  the  good 
cause,  the  exertion  used  by  him  in  extending  his 
voice  over  these  large  assemblies,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  pulmonary  disorder,  which,  aggravated 
by  the  sufferings  he  underwent  from  the  abuse  of 
the  mob,  and  the  persecution  of  the  authorities, 
terminated  his  life  about  nine  years  afterward. 
Though  he  travelled  extensively  through  other 
districts  of  England,  yet  Bristol  appears  to  have 
been  peculiarly  his  field  of  gospel  service.  Writing 
to  Margaret  Fell  in  1655,  this  devoted  servant  of 
the  Lord  thus  speaks  :  "  In  the  everlasting  Foun- 
tain of  love  I  dearly  salute  thee,  and  have  pure 
fellowship  with  thee  in  the  Spirit  of  life,  by  which 
we  are  united  in  an  eternal  bond,  and  raised  to- 
gether that  we  may  sit  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  our  Life,  and  our  Redeemer,  to 
whom  be  everlasting  praise  !  For  now  He  is  visit- 
ing and  redeeming  His  people  by  His  eternal  arm; 
and  is  opening  the  living  fountain  of  life,  that  the 
thirsty  may  be  satisfied;  His  work  hastens  on 
apace  and  prospers;  many  flock  as  doves  to  their 
windows." 

Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  labors  of 
John  Camm  and  John  Audland,  in  Bristol,  that 
in  1656  their  meetings  were  frequently  attended 
by  several  thousands  of  persons;  and  referring  to 
their  services  about  that  time,  Francis  Howgil 
and  Edward  Burrough  write,  "  That  is  a  precious 
city  and  a  gallant  people ;  their  net  is  like  to  break 
with  fishes,  they  have  caught  so  much  there,  and 
in  all  the  coast  thereabout."  Toward  the  close  of 
this  year  John  Audland  (in  company  with  Miles 
Halhead)  visited  Friends  iu  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  and  after- 
wards addressed  to  them  an  epistle  of  christian  coun- 
sel and  encouragement,  exhorting  them  to  abide 
in  the  power  of  God,  which  is  the  cross  of  Christ, 
that  thus  they  might  receive  a  kingdom  which 
cannot  be  shaken,  a  crown  which  doth  not  cor- 
rupt, an  inheritance  which  fadeth  not  away.  He 
says  :  "  Sow  in  patience;  press  on  in  the  way  of 
,  righteousness,  serving  the  Lord  with  one  consent, 
telling  upon  His  name  with  one  accord,  keeping 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  So 
will  you  rejoice  in  the  Lord  alone,  who  is  the  suc- 


courer  of  the  poor,  and  the  refuge  of  the  needy. 
Let  nothing  draw  you  from  steadfast  waiting  upon 
the  Lord,  nor  separate  you  from  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Lord  multiply  His  grace, 
mercy  and  love ;  His  life,  light  and  power,  in  and 
among  you;  that  you  maybe  grounded,  rooted, 
builded,  established,  and  in  the  everlasting  cov- 
enant of  life  find  peace ;  where  you  may  rest  in 
the  city  of  God,  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and 
whose  gates  praise." 

On  several  occasions  he  suffered  imprisonment, 
was  cruelly  beaten,  and  his  life  put  in  danger 
through  the  violence  of  the  people.  In  the  year 
1656,  his  fellow-laborer  John  Camm  died.  This 
loss  was,  however,  in  measure  supplied  by  Thomas 
Camm,  the  son  of  his  late  beloved  friend,  who 
became  the  frequent  companion  of  John  Audland 
in  his  gospel  labors  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

In  1663  the  disease  appeared  which  terminated 
his  zealous  and  faithful  labours  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  During  his  illness  he  remarked  :  "  Ah 
those  great  meetings  in  the  orchard  at  Bristol  :  I 
may  not  forget  them.  I  would  so  gladly  have 
spread  my  net  over  all,  and  have  gathered  all,  that 
I  forgot  myself,  never  considering  the  inability  of 
my  body.  But  it  is  well.  My  reward  is  with  me, 
and  I  am  content  to  give  up,  and  be  with  the 
Lord ;  for  that  my  soul  values  above  all  things." 
He  was  enabled  in  this  time  of  weakness  fre- 
quently to  minister  to  the  spiritual  refreshment  of 
his  friends,  speaking  with  much  power  and  clear- 
ness, and  sometimes  requested  to  be  raised  upon 
his  knees  in  bed,  when  he  would  pour  forth  his 
supplications  to  the  Lord  on  behalf  of  His  heri- 
tage, beseeching  Him  to  prosper  His  work  in  the 
earth.  Thus  he  continued  in  a  heavenly  frame 
of  mind,  often  saying  there  was  nothing  for  which 
he  could  desire  to  live,  but  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friends  in  the  fellowship  and  life  of  Truth ;  and 
that  he  might  be  a  comfort  to  his  beloved  wife. 
For  her  he  felt  very  tender  sympathy,  and  com- 
mitted her  to  the  Lord's  holy  care  and  keeping, 
in  the  assured  belief  that  He  wbuld  be  to  her  a 
husband,  and  a  parent  to  her  fatherless  children. 
Often  he  would  entreat  her  freely  to  resign  him 
to  the  disposal  of  the  Almighty,  whose  he  was, 
being  "made  acceptable  in  His  Beloved  Son,"  in 
whom  he  peacefully  slept  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  the  Third  month,  1663,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

In  proportion  to  the  inclination  of  the  natural 
man  to  evil,  the  path  of  the  self-denying  spiritual 
man  must  necessarily  appear  fraught  with  crosses; 
because  the  one  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
other. 

Selected. 

THY  WAYS,  0  LORD. 
Thy  ways,  0  Lord,  with  wise  design, 

Are  framed  upon  thy  throne  above; 
And  every  dark  and  bending  line, 

Meets  in  the  centre  of  thy  love. 

With  feeble  light,  and  half  obscure, 
Poor  mortals  thy  arrangements  view; 

Not  knowing  that  the  least  are  sure, 
And  the  mysterious,  just  and  true. 

Thy  flock,  thy  own  peculiar  care, 

Though  now  they  seem  to  roam  uneyed, 

Are  led  or  driven  only  where 
They  best  and  safest  may  abide. 

They  neither  know  nor  trace  the  way ; 

But,  trusting  to  thy  piercing  eye, 
None  of  their  feet  to  ruin  stray, 

Nor  shall  the  weakest  fail  or  die. 

My  favored  soul  shall  meekly  learn 

To  lay  her  reason  at  thy  throne; 
Too  weak  thy  secrets  to  discern, 

I'll  trust  Thee  for  my  guide  alone. 


Selectei 

TRUST  IN  THE  SAVIOUR. 
My  Saviour,  on  thy  word  of  truth, 

In  earnest  hope  I  live ; 
I  ask  for  all  the  precious  things  k 

Tby  boundless  love  can  give. 
I  look  for  many  a  lesser  light 

About  my  path  to  shine  ; 
But  chiefly  long  to  walk  with  Thee, 

And  only  trust  in  thine. 

In  holy  expectation  held, 

Thy  strength  my  heart  shall  stay, 
For  thy  right  hand  will  never  let 

My  trust  be  cast  away. 
Yea,  Thou  hast  kept  me  near  thy  feet, 

In  many  a  deadly  strife, 
By  the  stronghold  of  hope  in  Thee,  I' 

The  hope  of  endless  life.  t» 

Thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  blest, 

As  Thou  wouldst  have  me  be, 
Till  all  the  peace  and  joy  of  faith 

Possess  my  soul  in  Thee; 
And  still  I  seek, 'mid  many  fears, 

With  yearnings  unexpressed, 
The  comfort  of  thy  strengthening  love, 

Thy  soothing,  settling  rest. 
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It  is  not  as  Thou  wilt  with  me, 

Till,  humbled  in  the  dust, 
I  know  no  place  in  all  my  heart 

Wherein  to  put  my  trust. 
Until  I  find,  0  Lord,  in  Thee,  ;!f 

The  lowly  and  the  meek, 
That  fulness  which  thy  own  redeemed, 

Go  nowhere  else  to  seek. 


California  Avalanches.  i  |, 

The  Alta  California,  of  March  7,  says,  tl  iiii 
recent  avalanches  in  Sierra  and  Placer  countii  \u 
remind  the  travellers  on  the  coast  of  Californ  si 
that  our  State  does  not  all  belong  to  the  clime  <  d 
the  sun.    Though  snow  is  never  seen  in  San  Frai;  ;jl 
cisco,  a  distance  of  two  degrees  brings  us  into  $  w 
region  where  its  reign  is  perpetual.    Along  t  ji 
line  of  three  hundred  miles  the  Sierra  rises  to  Pi- 
height  of  more  than  seven  thousand  feet,  wit  tl 
only  a  few  narrow  passes  below  the  level ;  and  u  », 
that  elevation  snow  lies  throughout  the  year  in  th  In 
ravines  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  inountaioi  lit 
From  the  summit  of  Monte  Diablo  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  great  range  may  be  obtained ;  and  unt  i 
late  in  the  summer,  from  Lassen's  Peak,  two  hut  > 
dred  miles  in  a  north  north-eastward  direction  tii| 
Mount  Whitney,  equally  distant  south-eastwar 
is  a  continuous  line  of  glittering  splendor.  Th 
view  is  more  beautiful  and  comprehensive  froi 
the  high  points  of  the  coast  than  from  any  pea 
in  the  Sierra. 

The  condensation  of  moisture  is  greatest  as 
general  rule,  on  the  sides  of  the  highest  mountain! 
The  greater  the  elevation  on  the  Sierra  Nevad 
the  greater  the  rain  fall,  until  we  reach  about  si 
thousand  feet,  above  which  point  snow  succeeds. 

There  are  many  places  in  the  State  where  rai 
is  a  comparative  rarity,  though  snow  falls  ten  ( 
twelve  feet  deep  in  average  winters,  and  forty  ( 
fifty  in  very  severe  ones.  La  Porte,  Howlan 
Flat,  Summit  Lake,  and  all  the  higher  peaks,  ar 
in  this  class.  At  all  the  towns  named,  the  sno1 
is  now  higher  than  tjhe  one-story  houses,  and  th 
people  go  from  house  to  house  either  throug 
tunnels,  or  they  climb  upon  staircases  from  thei 
houses  to  the  top  of  the  snow,  and  travel  on  snow 
shoes.  The  snow  will  lie  this  year  as  it  did  las 
in  the  streets  of  Howland  Flat,  till  the  first  c 
June,  and  just  back  of  the  town  on  the  hillsid< 
it  will  lie  two  months  longer.  But  in  the  narroi 
canons,  especially  those  at  a  higher  elevation,  th 
snow  will  drift  in  to  be  two  hundred  feet  deer 
and  will  lie  there  from  year  to  year,  forming  smal 
glaciers,  which,  though  they  seem  to  be  of  soli' 
ico  a  few  feet  from  the.  surface,  are  constant!, 
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ring  down  hill.  The  speed  of  the  movement 
ends  on  the  grade,  and  in  places  where  the 
1  is  nearly  level  may  not  exceed  one  or  two 

in  the  course  of  a  year.    The  glacier  dwells 
he  gentle  slope,  the  avalanche  on  the  steep 
When  the  snow  accumulates  beyond  a  cer- 

amount  on  a  declivity,  it  must  slide  off,  and 
oves  with  a  tremendous  power.  The  Cisco  ava- 
he,  according  to  the  Sacramento  Reporter was 
or  six  miles  long,  and  it  must  have  carried 
1  it  a  body  of  snow  at  least  ten  feet  deep,  and 
lably  half  a  mile  wide,  and  a  weight  of  more 
i  5,000,000  tons.  If  the  locomotives  caught 
he  snow  were  not  demolished,  it  must  be  be: 
je  the  avalanche  did  not  strike  them,  or  its 
e  was  exhausted  before  it  reached  them. 
Ve  have  had  three  fatal  avalanches  this  week. 

first  occurred  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning 
larch  4th,  at  the  Independence  Mine,  on  the 
/nieville  Butte,  carrying  away  part  of  the  quartz 
,  and  killing  two  men.  The  second  occurred 
)e  Keystone  Quarlz  Mine,  three  miles  south  of 
Sierra  Butte,  at  10  A.  M.,  on  March  5th.  Part 
>e  mill  was  carried  away,  and  five  men  were 
;d.  The  third,  the  date  of  which  is  not  given, 
irred  at  Cisco  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  March, 
killed  six  men.    Thus  within  one  week  thir- 

men  have  lost  their  lives,  and  the  injury  to 
lerty  is  certainly  not  less  than  $100,000. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend" 
Manchester,  4th  mo.  16th,  1780. 
[y  Dear  Friend, — It  might  seem  somewhat 
nsistent'  with  that  friendship  which  I  have 
□  ,  and  with  much  sincerity,  professed  for  thee, 

I  which  in  truth  I  do  constantly  possess,)  that 
tve  been  so  long  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 
hy  letter,  which,  as  all  thine  are,  was  a  wel- 
e  one  to  me ;  but  thou,  my  friend,  hast  been 
er  instructed,  wherein  the  best  fellowship  con- 
ith, — not  in  words,  but  is  beyond  them  and 
deth  on  that  Foundation  which  will  endure 
ver.  But  the  truth  is,  I  had  nothing  which 
ilieved  it  to  be  my  business  to  communicate; 
rhich,  indeed,  I  do  not  wonder,  believing  the 
i«of  Counsellors,  on  whom  all  sure  help  is  laid, 
>e  often  near  thee ;  and  thou  knowest,  the*more 
eye  and  attention  are  steadily  unto  Him,  and 
only  expectation  is  from  Him,  the  more  we 

in  the  way  of  receiving  that  help  which  cometh 
i  Him  ;  and  this,  thou  knowest,  is  without 
jption,  whatever  bo  our  state.  To  be  preserved 
aith,  in  patience,  in  humility  and  resignation 
nind,  in  heights,  in  depths,  in  the  night  and 
he  day,  is  what  I  most  earnestly  desire  on  my 
i  account;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  happy 
rcise  (and,  in  good  degree,  the  blessed  experi- 
e)  of  my  much  esteemed  friend, 
desire  my  love  to  thy  husband,  whose  kind- 
i  toward  tliee,  and  (according  to  his  measure) 
ring  a  part  of  thy  burden,  will,  I  have  no 
bt,  like  the  prayer  and  alms  of  Cornelius,  go 
is  a  memorial  before  God. 
n  a  measure  of  that  love  and  desire  for  its 
ease,  which  believeth,  hopeth,  and  endureth 
things,  wherein  consisteth  the  communion  of 
its,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  I  con- 
le  at  this  time ;  thy  truly  affectionate  friend, 

John  Thorp. 

Brazilian  Insects. 

have  said  little  about  the  insects  and  reptiles 
ich  play  so  large  a  part  in  most  Brazilian 
rels,  and,  indeed,  I  have  had  much  less  an- 
ance  from  this  source  than  I  had  expected. 

I I  must  confess  the  creature  that  greeted  my 
[ing  sight  this  morning  was  not  a  pleasant  ob- 
i  to  contemplate.    It  was  an  enormous  centi- 


pede close  by  my  side,  nearly  a  foot  in  length, 
whose  innumerable  legs  looked  just  ready  for  a 
start,  and  whose  two  horns  or  feelers  were  pro- 
truded with  a  most  venomous  expression.  These 
animals  are  not  only  hideous  to  look  upon,  but 
their  bite  is  very  painful,  though  not  dangerous. 
I  crept  softly  away  from  my  sofa  without  disturb- 
ing my  ugly  neighbor,  who  presently  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  science;  being  very  adroitly  caught  under 
a  large  tumbler,  and  consigned  to  a  glass  jar  filled 
with  alcohol. 

Captain  Faria  says  that  centipedes  are  often 
brought  on  board  with  the  wood,  among  which 
they  usually  lie  concealed,  seldom  making  their 
appearance,  unless  disturbed  and  driven  out  of 
their  hiding  place.  To  less  noxious  visitors  of 
this  kind  one  soon  gets  accustomed.  As  I  shake 
out  my  dress,  I  hear  a  cold  flop  on  the  floor,  and 
a  pretty  little  house-lizard,  which  has  found  a 
warm  retreat  in  its  folds,  makes  his  escape  with 
all  eelerity.  Cockroaches  swarm  everywhere,  and 
it  would  be  a  vigilant  housekeeper  who  could  keep 
her  closets  free  of  them.  Ants  are  the  greatest 
nuisance  of  all,  and  the  bite  of  the  fire-ant  is  really 
terrible.  I  remember  once,  in  Esperanca's  cot- 
tage, having  hung  some  towels  to  dry  on  the  cord 
of  my  hammock,  I  was  about  to  remove  them, 
when  suddenly  my  hand  and  arm  seemed  plunged 
into  fire.  I  dropped  the  towels  as  if  they  had 
been  hot  coals,  which  for  the  moment  they  liter- 
ally seemed  to  be,  and  then  I  saw  that  my  arm 
was  covered  with  little  brown  ants.  Brushing 
them  off  in  all  haste,  I  called  Laudigari,  who 
found  an  army  of  them  passing  over  the  hammock, 
and  out  of  the  window,  near  which  it  hung.  He 
said  they  were  on  their  way  somewhere,  and,  if 
left  undisturbed,  would  be  gone  in  an  hour  or  two. 
And  so  it  proved  to  be.  We  saw  no  more  of 
them.  Major  Coutinho  says  that,  in  certain 
Amazonian  tribes,  the  Indian  bridegroom  is  sub- 
jected to  a  singular  test.  On  the  day  of  the  mar- 
riage, while  the  wedding  festivities  are  going  on, 
his  hand  is  tied  up  in  a  paper  bag  partly  filled 
with  fire  ants.  If  he  bears  this  torture  smilingly 
and  unmoved,  he  is  considered  fit  for  the  trials  of 
matrimony. — Agassiz's  Brazil. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers of  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth. 
The  Managers  Report  that  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
Institute  at  the  time  of  our  last  annual  report  was 
191,  there  have  since  been  admitted  109,  and  77 
names  have  been  taken  off  the  roll,  making  the 
number  now  on  the  list  223,  an  increase  of  32  : 
the  daily  average  attendance  during  the  year  has 
also  increased  from  169.89  to  188.54.  The  chil- 
dren now  attending  the  Institute  are  distributed 
as  follows,  viz  : — 

In  the  Boys'  High  School,         .       .  52 
"     Girls'         "  .       .  100 

"  Boys'  Preparatory  School,  .  35 
"     Girls'        «  «     .  36 

223 

The  several  departments  continue  under  the 
efficient  care  of  the  same  teachers  as  at  the  time 
of  our  last  report,  with  the  exception  of  Sarah  L. 
Iredell,  who  having  graduated  in  the  Twelfth 
month  last,  left  the  school  about  the  close  of  the 
year.  Frazelia  Campbell,  who  with  Sarah  L. 
Iredell,  gave  a  portion  of  her  time  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  some  of  the  classes,  graduated  at  the  same 
time  and  has  been  retained  as  one  of  the  regular 
corps  of  teachers.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  bear 
witness  to  the  diligent  and  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
earnestness  and  good  order  of  the  scholars. 


Some  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the 
want  of  punctuality  to  the  hour  for  opening,  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  pupils,  the  teachers  in  the 
boys'  and  girls'  high  schools  adopted  a  rule  for 
the  remedy  of  the  evil,  which  has  been  found  to 
operate  very  satisfactorily;  all  pupils, in  these  de- 
partments who  fail  to  be  present  at  the  time  the 
schools  are  called  to  order  (nine  o'clock  precisely) 
lose  the  right  to  attend  for  the  day,  and  if  they 
should  afterwards  present  themselves  are  obliged 
to  withdraw.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
rule,  ample  notice  was  given  to  the  scholars  of  its 
intended  enforcement,  and  the  unsettling  effect  of 
an  irregular  observance  of  the  hour  on  their  part 
clearly  pointed  out.  It  was  at  first  difficult  for  a 
few  to  conform  cheerfully  to  the  rule,  but  all  now 
fully  acquiesce  in  it,  and  the  loss  of  a  whole  school 
day  being  justly  regarded  as  a  great  privation, 
instances  of  lateness  are  now  almost  unknown. 

The  small  charge  for  tuition,  of  810  per  annum 
for  pupils  in  the  High  Schools,  and  §5  for  those 
in  the  Preparatory  Department,  has  been  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  its  effect  has  been  very  beneficial. 
It  relieves  those  whose  children  are  being  educated 
at  the  Institute  from  that  feeliDg  of  dependence 
inseparable  from  the  reception  of  any  purely  un- 
compensated charity,  and  causes  both  parents  and 
children  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  advantages 
of  the  Institution,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  we  prize 
that  which  costs  us  something  more  highly  than 
a  free  gift.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  practice 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  regularity  of 
attendance  and  diligeuce  in  study,  and  the  fees 
are  almost  without  exception  gladly  contributed 
by  the  pupils  or  their  caretakers :  the  sum  received 
is  an  important  addition  to  our  treasury. 

The  expenses  of  maintaining  the  schools  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  closed  have  been  $7612.67,  of 
which  the  sum  of  $5457.53  has  been  paid  as  sala- 
ries to  teachers;  the  average  cost  of  each  pupil 
for  the  year  has  been  $38.14,  exclusive  of  interest 
on  cost  of  buildings,  &c. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  been  unchanged 
during  the  year;  the  subject  of  a  more  thorough 
normal  drill  has  frequently  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  Board,  but  no  practicable  plan  for  the  fuller 
development  of  this  important  branch  of  education 
has  been  adopted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Board  about  to  be  appointed  may  be  successful  in 
introducing  a  more  thorough  system  of  instruction 
in  this  essential  part  of  the  training  of  those  who 
intend  to  follow  the  profession  of  teachiug. 

Two  valuable  courses  of  lectures  have  been  de- 
livered during  the  year,  one  of  six  lectures  by 
Prof.  A.  It.  Leeds,  on  Chemical  Physics,  illus- 
trated by  numerous  experiments  ;  and  a  very  in- 
teresting course  of  five  lectures  by  Grace  Anna 
Lewis,  on  Ornithology. 

On  the  20th  of  last  12th  month  the  customary 
public  commencement  exercises  were  held  at 
National  Hall ;  the  essays  and  orations  by  the 
pupils  manifested  more  than  usual  ability  and 
study,  and  were  very  creditable  to  them  and  their 
instructors.  The  Diploma  of  the  Institute  was 
presented  to  the  graduating  class,  consisting  of 
seven  members,  by  one  of  the  managers,  with  re- 
marks appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  names  of 
the  graduates  are  as  follows,  viz  : — J.  Wm.  Cole, 
Pliny  I.  Locke,  Toussaint  L.  Martin,  Horace  F. 
Owens,  Richard  E.  D.  Venning,  Frazelia  Camp- 
bell and  Sarah  L.  Iredell. 

The  total  number  of  those  who  have  graduated 
at  the  Institute  is  48,  of  whom  44  are  now  living; 
of  these  44,  32  are  now  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
several  of  the  others  have  been  so  engaged  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  since  their  graduation. 

The  Library  continues  to  be  a  source  of  interest 
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and  instruction,  not  only  to  our  own  students,  but 
to  a  large  number  of  the  colored  adults  of  the 
city  ;  as  many  as  536  volumes  having  been  loaned 
in  one  month.  During  the  year  53  volumes  have 
been  added  by  purchase  or  donation,  making  the 
number  on  hand  2341.  The  catalogue  has  been 
thoroughly  revised,  the  books  classified  and  re- 
arranged, and  the  whole  library  placed  in  a  more 
satisfactory  and  efficient  condition  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Our  late  friend  Isaac  Barton,  who  during  his 
life  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
advancement  of  the  colored  race,  has  left  behind 
him  a  substantial  token  of  his  regard,  in  a  bequest 
to  the  Institute  of  five  thousand  dollars,  free  of 
State  and  United  States  taxes;  this  very  .accept- 
able legacy  will  form  a  much  needed  addition  to 
our  endowment  fund. 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

John  E.  Carter,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  12th,  1868. 



The  Farmer's  Friends  and  Foes. 

(Continued  from  page  342.) 

"  The  power  man  possesses  to  control  or  extermi- 
nate creatures  whose  habits  interfere  with  his  own 
interests  is  an  important  subject  for  contempla- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  in- 
stances he  is  able  to  annihilate  a  whole  race  and 
blot  it  out  of  existence  within  a  definite  area. 
Man's  destructive  power  over  many  of  the  terres- 
trial mammalia  is  great :  if  people  were  harmo- 
nious in  their  opinions,  the  fox  could  in  the 
course  of  some  years  be  exterminated  and  be- 
come as  extinct  as  the  wolf,  once,  we  know,  so 
common  in  England  ;  the  hare,  the  hedgehog, 
and  the  squirrel,  might  all,  in  course  of  time,  by 
combined  efforts,  cease  to  belong  to  the  British 
fauna,  simply  through  man's  agency.  Birds 
would,  for  the  most  part,  fall  an  easy  prey  ;  what 
with  poisoned  wheat  and  a  premium  upon  the  de- 
struction of  eggs  and  young  ones,  the  feathered 
race  might  be  almost  annihilated.  Man  might 
readily  deprive  many  rivers  and  ponds  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  fish.  He  has  only  to  poison  the 
water  by  pouring  into  it  the  refuse  from  gas- 
works, or  the  washings  from  lead-mines,  and  the 
work  of  destruction  would  in  a  short  time  be 
complete.  His  influence  over  the  few  indige- 
nous reptiles  would  in  time  materially  diminish 
them.  But  the  lower  we  descend  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion, the  greater  the  difficulty  to  control  numbers. 
This  arises  principally  from  the  following  rea- 
sons : — (1.)  The  amazing  fertility  of  some  crea- 
tures. (2.)  The  inaccessible  nature  of  the  places 
tenanted  by  them.  (3.)  Our  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  life-history  and  habits  of  various  animals. 
With  regard  to  insects,  these  three  considerations 
arc  very  frequently  combined ;  probably  the  united 
efforts  of  the  whole  human  race  would  of  them- 
selves be  insufficient  to  act  as  a  direct  check  upon 
most  kinds.  But  what  man  cannot  do  Nature  is 
able  to  effect.  The  countless  tribes  of  insects 
are  held  in  check  in  a  great  measure  by  birds  and 
other  animals,  while  one  family  of  insect  is  often 
eminently  useful  in  destroying  vast  numbers  of 
others.  What  a  wondrous  connecting  chain  links 
together  the  long  series  of  living  organisms,  from 
lordly  man  to  the  smallest  animated  atom  !  How 
mistaken  is  man  in  being  so  ready  to  interfere 
with  the  compensating  laws  of  Nature  ! 

Birds  as  a  class  are  among  the  best  friends  to 
agriculture  which  we  possess;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  their  eminent  services  are  acknowledged.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  generally  requited  by  un- 
ceasing persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 
People  are  beginning  to  grow  a  little  wiser  on 
this  subject  than  they  were  some  years  ago,  though 


much  might  still  be  done  to  encourage  certain 
families  of  these  useful  creatures.  The  birds 
which  we  proceed  to  notice  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  injurious  to  the  farmer's  interests  :  let  us 
see  in  each  case  whether  the  charge  is  well  founded 
or  not. 

Owls  are  serviceable  to  the  farmer  by  destroy- 
ing large  numbers  of  rats  and  mice.  Besides 
these  animals,  their  food  consists  of  moles,  water- 
rats,  field-voles,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  young 
birds,  shrews,  bats,  dormice,  frogs,  small  fish,  rab- 
bits, blind-worms,  &c.  Some  of  them  will  occa- 
sionally seize  a  young  partridge,  pheasant,  pigeon, 
or  hare,  and  carry  it  to  their  nests,  but  such  a 
trespass  against  the  game-laws  may  well  be  par- 
doned in  consideration  of  eminent  services.  Owls 
are  almost  wholly  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and 
in  every  respect  singularly  well-adapted  for  this 
manner  of  feeding.  An  owl's  immensely  large 
ears,  as  Mr.  Charles  St.  John  remarks,  must  ena- 
ble it  to  hear  the  slightest  movement  of  the  freld- 
mouse,  upon  which  it  chiefly  feeds,  and  its  sharply 
pointed  talons  contract  with  a  tenacity  and  close- 
ness unequalled  by  those  of  any  of  the  hawk 
tribe,  excepting  perhaps  the  hen-harrier.  Again, 
the  soft  downy  feathers  and  rounded  wings  of  the 
owl  enable  it  to  flit  as  noiselessly  as  a  shadow  to 
and  fro,  as  it  searches  for  the  quick-eared  mouse 
whom  the  least  sound  would  at  once  startle  and 
drive  into  its  hole,  out  of  reach  of  its  deadly 
enemy.  As  it  is,  the  mouse  feeds  on  in  heedless 
security,  with  eyes  and  nose  busily  occupied  in 
searching  for  grains  of  corn  or  seeds,  and  depend- 
ing on  its  quickly  sensitive  ear  to  warn  it  of  the 
approach  of  any  danger.  The  foot  of  man,  or  even 
the  tread  of  a  dog  or  cat,  it  is  sure  to  hear,  but  the 
owl  glides  quickly  and  silently  round  the  corner  of 
the  hedge  or  stack  (like  death — '  tacito  clam  venit 
ilia  pede'),  and  the  first  intimation  which  the 
mouse  has  of  its  danger  is  being  clasped  in  the 
talons  of  its  devourer. 

The  injury  that  has  been  done  to  agriculture 
by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  small  birds 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

'  In  one  of  the  eastern  departments  alone  of 
France,  the  loss  sustained  in  one  year  by  the  dep- 
redation of  wire-worms  was  four  million  francs  or 
160,000?.  Had  the  small  birds  not  been  so 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  insect  pests  would  have  been  so 
kept  in  check  as  to  be  comparatively  harmless. 
It  is  calculated  and  apparently  on  very  good  au- 
thority, that  a  pair  of  sparrows  during  the  season 
they  are  feeding  their  young  ones,  kill  in  the 
course  of  a  week  about  3400  caterpillars.  Yet 
farmers  and  gardeners  are  so  ignorant  of  their  true 
interests  that  they  annually  destroy  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  these  feathered  guardians  of  their 
crops.  One  Sussex  Sparrow  Club  alone  last  year 
[1862]  destroyed  no  less  than  7261  of  those  birds, 
and  a  prize  was  awarded  to  the  most  wholesale 
murderer.  In  various  parts  of  England  also, 
there  is  a  stuff  used  called  '  sparrow  and  vermin 
killer,'  by  which  large  numbers  of  our  most  use- 
ful small  birds  are  poisoned.  One  writer  mentions 
that  a  man,  whose  trade  it  is  to  kill  small  birds, 
'  showed  him  with  pride  about  2000  sparrows,  700 
yellow  buntings,  600  common  buntings,  innu- 
merable goldfinches,  and  linnets  by  the  hundred.' 
Many  of  these  birds,  besides  destroying  insects, 
also  aid  the  farmer  and  gardener  much  by  eating 
the  seeds  of  troublesome  weeds,  and  so  prevent 
their  propagation.  In  Scotland  also  there  has  of 
late  years  been  a  crusade  against  the  birds;  and 
in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  farmers  have  offered  as 
much  as  one  penny  per  head  for  every  adult  spar- 
row sent  in  to  them,  and  have  paid  a  smaller  sum 
for  every  sparrow  egg.    Almost  coincident  with 
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this  virulent  attack  upon  the  feathered  songs 
of  our  woods  and  hedgerows,  there  has  been 
increase  in  the  insect  enemies  of  the  garden 
the  farm,  and  during  the  past  two  or  three  y 
especially  whole  fields  have  beeen  devastatet 
the  grub — a  foe  against  which  the  farmer  is  i 
to  powerless  without  his  tiny  winged  allies, 
sparrows  devour  a  good  deal  of  grain  at  ti 
cannot  be  denied,  but  the  services  they  render 
farmer  far  more  than  compensate  for  the  few 
reals  they  pick  up.  Besides  they  could  be  ea 
scared  off  the  ripening  corn  by  a  boy,  about  wl 
rattle  and  shouting  the  grub  is  quite  unconcen 
Professor  Buckman  has  recently  noticed  anoi 
service  which  a  small  bird,  the  common  toi 
or  blue  cap,  performs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ester,  viz.,  that  it  destroys  the  flies  which  ai 
the  oak-galls,  an  abnormal  growth,  threatei 
ruin  to  our  young  oak  trees.' 

All  the  swallow  tribe  are  immensely  benefic 
happily  they  are  not  often  persecuted. 

Of  the  class  Reptilia  there  is  occasion  to  sr. 
only  of  frogs  and  toads.    These  last-named 
mals  are  objects  of  superstitious  horror  amoi 
many  people,  and  scarce  a  country  lad  through 
the  United  Kingdom  could  be  found  who  w( 
not  persecute  unto  death  '  the  nasty  venom 
things.'    We  need  hardly  say  that  the  poisor 
qualities  of  the  toad  have  been  greatly  misre 
sented.    It  is  true  that  there  are  situated  u 
the  back  of  the  animal  numerous  glands  wl 
secrete  a  substance  of  an  acrid  nature.  Acc 
ing  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  John  Davy 
substance,  which  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline, 
on  the  tongue  like  extract  of  aconite.    A  chic 
inoculated  with  it,  however,  received  no  inji 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  hurtful  when 
sorbed  and  taken  into  the  system.    As  a 
stroyer  of  noxious  insects  both  the  toad  and 
frog  deserve  every  encouragement : 

'  The  food  of  the  frog  usually  consists  of 
rious  kinds  of  insects,  and  of  the  small  spec 
of  slug.    So  voracious  are  its  habits  during 
whole  of  the  season  at  which  it  feeds — for, 
other  cold-blooded  terrestrial  animals  it  passes 
cold  part  of  the  year  in  entire  abstinence — t 
it  might  become  a  most  important  assistant  to 
gardener  or  the  farmer  in  the  destruction  of  th 
pests  of  the  respective  objects  of  their  cult 
which  I  have  just  named.  .  It  will  swallow  la 
coleopterous  and  other  insects  whole,  and  will  t 
several  of  them  at  a  meal.    The  quantity  of 
sects  and  of  slugs,  indeed,  which  would  be 
stroyed  by  encouraging  these  animals,  insteac 
wantonly   and    unnecessarily    persecuting  j 
killing  them,  would  be  advantageous  to  a  mi 
greater  extent  than  could  at  first  sight  be 
lieved.    This  consideration  ought  surely  to  wei 
even  with  thqse  who  are  inaccessible  to  the 
peals  of  humanity,  in  favour  of  this  innocent  i 
much  persecuted  race.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Frien< 

Teachers'  Association  of  Friends. 
The  members  who  teach  Reading,  and  ot 
members  interested  in  finding  the  best  methodi 
teaching  it,  are  invited  to  meet  at  4  p.  M.,  on,| 
25th  inst.,  in  the  Girls'  Select  School  Build 
on  Seventh  street,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  in  pursuance  of  a  minute,  adopted  s 
special  meeting  on  the  10th  inst.,  (the  last,  of  1 
season) ;  and  the  teachers  above  invited  are, 
that  minute,  constituted  a  special  committee 
Reading,  to  report  to  the  first  stated  meeting 
the  Association,  in  the  9th  month  next. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Y.  Warner 

Germantown,  Sixth  mo.  11th,  1868. 
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Anthony  Patrickson. 
.nthony  Patrickson  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
ity  of  Cumberland,  who  embraced  the  princi- 
of  Friends.  He  early  received  a  gift  in  the 
istry,  and  travelled  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
Sngland,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Ie  was  a  man  of  a  lamb-like  spirit,  meek, 
tie,  not  easily  provoked,  ever  ready  to  do 
i,  walking  honestly,  of  a  godly  life  and  con- 
mtioD,  which  so  preached  even  to  those  who 
e  enemies  to  the  Gospel,  that  they  were  made 
onfess :  "  If  all  the  Quakers  were  like  him, 
:ly  they  were  a  good  people." 
Vhen  overtaken  with  illness,  he  saw  that  he 
jt  die,  the  love  of  God  broke  in  upon  his  spirit 
lis  abounding  consolation,  and  he  could  say, 
he  Lord  hath  given  me  an  assurance  of  that 
ised  inheritance  that  will  never  end."  Thus 
i  faithful  witness  for  the  truth  finished  his 
imony,  and  ended  his  course,  the  latter  end  of 
Eighth  month,  1660. — Biographical  Memoirs 
Friends. 


The  Mighty  Press. — There  are  printed  in  the 
ited  States  five  thousand  and  sixty-two  regu- 
publications — daily,  tri-weekly,  semi-weekly, 
)kly,  semi-monthly,  bi-monthly  and  quarterly — 
h  a  combined  circulation  of  over  seventy- 
i  millions  a  week. 

Nearly  all  country  publications  own  two  presses 
ome  of  them  three;  while  the  papers  in  large 
es  and  job  offices  generally  own  from  two  to 
y  presses.  These  offices  will  average  four 
sses  each,  which  will  amount  to  about  sixteen 
usand,  and  adding,  say  eleven  thousand  for 
repapers,  we  have  twenty-seven  thousand  print- 
'  presses  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
We  may  further  calculate,  by  the  average  of 
ilve  offices,  that  there  are  printed  daily  over 
mty-two  millions  of  cards,  circulars,  hand- 
Is,  &c,  &c. — Publishers'  Index. 


Dried  Sweet  Potatoes — A  Valuable  Discovery. 
A.  writer  in  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette 
'8  : — "  Allow  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  a 
ent  discovery  which  must  prove  invaluable  to 
!  South,  now  that  cotton  can  be  no  longer  pro- 
bly  raised.  Cotton  had  been  known  for  gen- 
tions,  but  only  to  supply  the  family's  need, 
til  Whitney's  genius  responded  to  a  world's 
nand.  So  also  the  sweet  potato  can  be  grown 
fabulous  quantities,  but  its  perishable  nature 
ifines  it  to  home  consumption.  Experiments 
ve  been  made,  establishing  facts  of  great  im- 
.'tance,  relative  to  the  sweet  potato.  A  bushel, 
en  pared  with  the  knife,  and  this  wastes  much, 
ighs  fifty-two  pounds;  but  when  dried,  only 
i  pounds,  loss  three-fourths  in  bulk,  and  four- 
hs  in  weight  !  Half  a  pound,  when  boiled 
•ee-quarters  of  an  hour  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
n  discolors,)  fills  a  large  dish,  in  color  and 
7or  precisely  like  the  root  on  your  table  at 
s  season  of  the  year.  Twenty  cents  a  dish  would 
t  be  considered  high  and  yet  it  gives  three  dol- 
s  and  seventy  cents  to  the  planter,  for  ten  cents 
II  pay  the  cost  of  drying,  and  twenty  cents  that 
boxing  and  freight  to  market.  Now  strike  off 
3-half  for  margin  and  merchant's  profit, and  did 
.ton  ever  pay  like  this,  when  you  consider  that 
e  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  is  not  uncommon  ? 
>u  are  aware  that  the  sweet  potato  undergoes 
chemical  change  a  few  weeks  after  being 
g.  At  first,  it  is  dry  and  mealy,  and  an  univer- 
favorite ;  but  then  it  beoomes  soft  and  soggy, 
i  is  rejected  by  many.  It  is  evident  that  no 
sh  change  can  take  place  in  the  specimens  en- 
fled,  hard  as  flint  stones.   This  delicious  vege- 


table, therefore,  can  now  be  placed  on  the  table 
every  day  in  the  year  in  its  best  condition. 
There  must  be  a  great  foreign  demand,  for  in 
Europe  it  is  scarcely  known,  and  even  in  our  own 
country,  West  and  North,  it  is  seldom  seen.  You 
will  also  find  a  specimen  of  desiccated  Irish  potato. 
The  first  trial  was  a  complete  failure  ;  they  came 
forth  almost  black,  and  I  gave  it  up  in  despair; 
but  subsequent  reflection  suggested  that  when 
boiled  they  became  white — what  a  difference  ! 
Accordingly  they  were  submitted  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  steam,  in  order  that  the  outer  surface  might 
be  cooked,  to  form  a  mucilage  impervious  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  result  was  very  gratifying — 
they  appeared  bright  and  almost  semi-transparent. 
When  boiled  and  compared  with  others,  you  can 
perceive  no  difference.  It  is  evident  they  will 
keep  during  the  longest  voyage.  How  valuable 
for  sea  stores,  with  only  one-fourth  the  original 
bulk,  and  one-fifth  the  original  weight.  How 
important,  too,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  for 
there  is  no  scurvy  with  potatoes  twice  week." 


Endure  Affliction. — If  God  hath  sent  thee  a 
cross,  take  it  up  and  follow  Him.  Use  it  wisely, 
lest  it  be  unprofitable  :  bear  it  patiently,  lest  it  be 
intolerable.  Behold  in  it  God's  anger  against  sin 
and  His  love  towards  thee,  in  punishing  the  one 
and  chastening  the  other.  If  it  be  light,  slight 
it  not;  if  heavy,  murmur  not.  Not  to  be  sensible 
of  a  judgment  is  the  symptom  of  a  hardened  heart; 
and  to  be  displeased  at  His  pleasure  is  a  sign  of  a 
rebellious  will. —  Quarles. 


Are  we  yet  meek  enough,  or  heavenly  minded 
enough  ? 


THE  FRIEND, 


SIXTH  MONTH  21,  1868. 


London  Yearly  Meeting  held  last  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  in  the  "  British 
Friend,"  was  well  attended.  When  the  list  of 
representatives  was  called  it  was  found  that  six- 
teen of  the  number  were  absent,  but  some  of 
these  attended  subsequently.  Epistles  were  re- 
ceived and  read  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Dublin,  New  York,  New  England,  Baltimore, 
North  Carolina,  Indiana,  Western,  Iowa,  and 
Canada,  and  from  the  body  in  Ohio  with  which 
London  Yearly  Meeting  holds  correspondence. 
Some  of  these  epistles,  it  is  stated  were  interest- 
ing and  valuable,  but  two  Friends  expressed 
their  apprehension  that  some  of  those  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  indicated  too  much  of  the 
activity  of  man  rather  than  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  prompting  to  religious  action.  There 
should  be  more  of  a  turning  inward  to  the 
guidance  of  the  light  of  Truth,  and  of  abiding 
in  dependence  upon  that  divine  power.  The 
clerk  stated  that  the  Baltimore  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings had  forwarded  a  communication  to  the 
London  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  expressing  a  hope 
that  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would 
continue  their  kind  assistance  to  Friends  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  South.  About  £3000  would 
be  needed  this  year  from  the  various  Yearly 
Meetings,  in  order  to  maintain  the  educational 
and  other  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  southern 
Friends.  A  minute  was  made  recommending 
this  matter  to  the  continued  favorable  attention 
of  the  members. 

Joseph  Crosfield  was  reappointed  clerk  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  with  George  S.  Gibson  and  J.  S. 
Fry  as  assistants. 


The  answers  to  the  queries  disclosed  the  faot 
that  a  number  of  Friends  in  one  of  the  Quarters 
had  made  payments  of  tithe-rent  charge.  Several 
Friends  expressed  concern  and  deep  regret  at 
this  state  of  things,  but  the  Meeting  was  informed 
by  a  representative  from  the  Quarter  referred  to, 
that  "  most  of  the  elder  and  influential  Friends 
of  that  Quarter  were  decided  on  the  matter,  and 
did  not  feel  themselves  precluded  from  paying 
tithe-rent  charge."  He  also  admitted  that  there 
was  another  circumstance  which  had  an  influ- 
ence. It  was  felt  by  many  that  their  views  rela- 
tive to  the  ministry  of  other  denominations  had 
undergone  some  change.  Some  at  least  did  not 
feel  that  so  strong  a  testimony  was  called  for  in 
this  direction  as  formerly. 

The  total  number  of  members  in  Great  Britain 
is  reported  to  be  13,815 — viz.,  6525  males  and 
7290  females.  During  the  year  the  nctt  total  in- 
crease of  members  was  48.  There  are  255 
members  in  Australia.  The  number  of  particu- 
lar meetings  in  Great  Britain  is  327.  There  are 
265  recorded  ministers  who  reside  in  129  meet- 
ings. The  number  of  elders  is  stated  as  436,  resi- 
dent in  165  meetings. 

The  subject  of  the  ministry  was  brought  under 
consideration  by  the  introduction  of  a  document 
in  relation  thereto  prepared  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders.  It  was  suggested 
among  other  things  that  ministers  should  (after 
the  example  of  the  early  Friends)  take  into  con- 
sideration the  small  meetings  around  them  where 
there  may  be  no  ministry,  with  a  view  to  their 
visitation  and  edification.  It  was  also  advised 
that  ministers  should  let  their  words  be  few  and 
full,  and  in  meetings  often  addressed  by  the 
same  Friends,  these  should  carefully  avoid  mo- 
notony and  undue  repetition.  Prayerful  medita- 
tion on  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  practice  of  pri- 
vate religious  retirement  are  recommended,  also 
the  religious  instruction  of  young  Friends  during 
the  years  immediately  following  their  leaving 
school.  It  was  also  suggested  that  it  might  be 
advantageous  to  renew  the  practice,  common  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Society,  of  holding  peri- 
odical General  Meetings  for  worship  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Much  diversity  of  sentiment  and  feeling  ap- 
peared in  relation  to  some  portions  of  the  address, 
but  it  was  finally  concluded  to  adopt  it.  One 
Friend  objected  to  the  advice  given  in  it  to 
meditation  on  the  scriptures,  as  if  with  a  view  to 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  could  not  take 
comfort  in  the  state  of  our  ministry.  Many 
Friends,  he  thought,  are  now  acknowledged  as 
ministers  who  are  not  truly  called  and  qualified 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  others  who  were  sound 
and  well  concerned  Friends,  and  had  long  spoken 
in  our  meetings,  have  not  been  acknowledged. 
Why  is  this  ?  Because  they  have  held  fast  to 
first  principles,  from  which  not  a  few  others  have 
to  some  extent  departed.  Another  member  spoke 
of  the  usefulness,  the  true  service,  of  individual 
silent  exercise  of  spirit  in  meetings  for  worship. 
When  this  exercise  is  faithfully  maintained  by  in- 
dividuals, its  solemnizing  influence  extends  to 
others.  A  Friend  also  expressed  the  fear  that 
there  was  a  growing  tendeucy  not  to  trust  suffi- 
ciently in  the  teaching  of  the  Minister  of  minis- 
ters. The  view  was  expressed  by  others  that 
there  was  more  need  to  exercise  repression  than 
encouragement  as  to  speaking  in  meetiugs  now- 
a-days ;  and  the  redundancy  of  words  almost 
every  where  was  deplored. 

A  supplementary  report  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders  stated  that  various 
Friends  not  acknowledged  as  ministers,  have 
been  travelling  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry. 
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The  report  recommended  that  in  future  such 
Friends  should  be  refused  the  use  of  any  of  our 
meeting-houses,  and  if  they  continued  their  travel- 
ling services  should  be  further  reported  to  their 
Monthly  Meetings. 

These  propositions  called  forth  a  general  ex- 
pression of  disapproval,  and  were  rejected  by  the 
Meeting.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  was 
stated  that  these  Friends  whose  travelling  is  com- 
plained of,  and  whom  it  was  sought  to  discour- 
age, are  those  who  go  against  the  tide  of  unsound 
opinions.  In  various  instances  rightly  concerned 
Friends  have  not  been  recorded  as  ministers, 
mainly  from  some  of  their  brethren  not  having 
spiritual  perception  to  discern  the  gift. 

At  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
an  aged  and  venerable  member  expressed  his  fear 
that  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  look  favora- 
bly towards  the  introduction  of  the  reading  of 
Holy  Scripture  into  our  meetings.  He  deprecated 
such  a  course,  and  hoped  it  would  not  find  a 
place  among  us.  He  could  Dot  conscientiously 
attend  a  Friends'  meeting  in  which  such  a  prac- 
tice might  be  adopted.  The  subject  thus  intro- 
duced claimed  the  attention  of  the  meoting  for 
nearly  two  hours,  and  there  was  a  general  expres- 
sion of  unity  with  the  views  advanced  in  condem- 
nation of  the  practice.  Another  Friend  observed 
that  the  trials  now  amongst  us  arise  from  letting 
go  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  heart.  Being  off  the 
true  foundation,  we  shall  be  assailed  by  errors. 
The  Bible  is  helpful,  but  it  is  not  the  foundation 
of  our  faith.  The  early  Friends  believed  unitedly 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  foundation  of  our 
faith.  We  should  recur  to  this  ancient  princi- 
ple— Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory,  our  hope 
for  the  future  and  the  present.  Through  neglect 
of  this  our  landmarks  are  removed,  our  hedges 
are  broken  down,  and  our  walls  are  unbuilt.  The 
truth  would  lead  us  to  see  eye  to  eye;  and  would 
lead  us  into  true  Quakerism. 


SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  throne  of  Gfreat  Britain,  oc- 
curred on  the  20th  inst.,  and  was  observed  throughout 
the  doruinioos  of  the  British  government,  by  military 
displays,  firing  of  cannon,  &c. 

The  defeat  of  the  Irish  Church  Appointments  Suspen- 
sion bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  considered  certain. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Irish  Reform  bill  passed 
in  committee.  The  bill  providing  for  the  purchase  by 
the  government  of  all  telegraph  lines  in  the  kingdom, 
has  been  read  a  second  time.  An  interesting  debate 
look  place  in  the  House  on  the  petition  of  the  people  of 
Nova  Scotia  against  Canadian  union.  John  Bright 
moved  that  a  commission  De  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  discontent  in  Nova  Scotia  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  the  act  of  confederation.  He  declared 
that  an  investigation  into  this  matter  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  advantageous.  If  it  was  refused,  the  people 
of  Nova  Scotia  would  feel  that  they  were  the  victims  of 
a  policy  with  which  they  did  not  and  could  not  sympa- 
thize. Such  a  refusal  would  increase  their  hostility  to 
Canada,  estrange  them  from  England,  and  give  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  their  sympathy  with  the  United  States. 
Justice  and  generosity  to  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  de- 
mand this  inquiry.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  183  to  87. 

The  British  forces  have  left  Abyssinia,  except  a  small 
body  of  cavalry.  General  Napier  had  arrived  at  Alex- 
andria, accompanied  by  the  son  of  the  late  king  of 
Abyssinia,  and  on  the  22d  sailed  for  England. 

A  grc;at  meeting  of  ritualists  has  been  held  in  London. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  defending  the  Irish  Church 
establishment,  and  maintaining  the  High  Church  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England. 

Count  Bismarck  having  retired  temporarily  from  office, 
has  left  Berlin  for  Pomerania,  where  he  purposes  to  re- 
main for  three  or  four  months.  King  William  has  gone 
on  a  visit  to  Hanover  for  the  first  time  since  the  late  war 
with  Austria.  It  is  reported  that  important  papers  have 
been  discovered  in  Silesia,  which  reveal  the  existence 
of  a  plot  to  involve  the  lesser  European  Powers  with 
France  in  a  war  against  Prussia. 


Prince  Napoleon  has  gone  from  Vienna  to  Constanti- 
nople on  a  visit  to  the  Sultan.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  Baron  Beust  are  about  to  make  a  visit  to  Prague, 
the  capital  of  Bohemia. 

It  appears  that  the  announcement  that  Prince  Milan, 
nephew  of  the  late  sovereign  of  Servia,  has  been  pro- 
claimed ruler  of  that  principality,  was  an  error.  The 
Memorial  Diplomatique,  a  journal  published  at  Paris  in 
the  Austrian  interest,  says  that  the  Powers  have  agreed 
to  leave  Servia  free  to  choose  her  own  Prince.  The 
selection  of  Milan  is,  however,  considered  a  certainty. 

Dispatches  from  Rome  state  that  the  Pope  intends  to 
issue  a  general  amnesty  to  political  offenders  on  the  an- 
niversary of  his  accession  to  the  Holy  See. 

A  French  ministerial  report  makes  reference  to  the 
general  arming  said  to  be  going  on  in  Europe,  and  de- 
clares that  both  the  government  and  people  of  France 
desire  peace,  and  there  is  now  no  evidence  that  the 
existing  tranquillity  throughout  Europe  will  be  dis- 
turbed. 

Advices  from  Shanghae  to  5th  mo.  21st,  state  that 
the  seige  of  Tientsin  has  been  raised  by  the  rebels. 

Romero,  who  has  just  returned  to  Washington  from 
Mexico,  says,  that  political  affairs  in  that  country  are 
improving,  and  that  the  prospects  of  entire  pacification 
and  prosperity  were  never  more  encouraging. 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  Moniteur  in  Paraguay, 
writes  to  that  journal  that  the  allied  forces,  after  re- 
peated efforts,  have  given  up  the  task  of  attempting  to 
carry  Humaita  by  storm,  and  now  propose  to  starve  out 
the  garrison.  The  people  appeared  to  be  united  in  the 
support  of  Lopez,  and  there  were  no  indications  of  his 
resources  failing. 

Rio  Janeiro  advices  of  5th  mo.  26th  state,  that  the 
Brazilian  finance  report  gives  the  cost  of  the  war  with 
Paraguay  at  $121,000,000,  and  the  total  debt  of  the 
empire  at  $247,000,000.  The  Minister  of  Finance  de- 
clares a  foreign  loan  to  be  impracticable  while  the  war 
lasts. 

Advices  have  been  received  confirming  the  previously 
reported  death  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar.  She  is 
succeeded  by  Uranavola  II. 

On  the  22d,  the  steam  transport  Crocodile  arrived  at 
Plymouth  with  the  first  detachment  of  the  British  Expe- 
ditionary Corps  recently  operating  in  Abyssinia. 

Consols,  95.  U.  S.  5-20s,  73£.  Uplands  cotton,  1  If  d. 
a  lljd. ;  Orleans,  \\\d.  a  llfd.  Sales  on  the  22d  in 
Liverpool  10,000  bales. 

United  States. — Congress. — The  bill  for  the  admis 
sion  of  Arkansas  having  been  vetoed  by  the  President, 
and  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  been 
passed  over  the  veto  by  a  vote  of  111  to  31,  and  sent  to 
the  Senate.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
reported  a  bill  to  change  and  more  effectually  secure 
the  collection  of  internal  revenue  taxes  on  distilled 
spirits,  &c.  They  propose  to  reduce  the  tax  on  whiskey 
to  sixty  cents  per  gallon ;  the  tax  on  tobacco  is  also 
lowered.  The  bill  to  promote  American  commerce,  by 
the  removal  of  taxes  and  duties  from  ship-building 
materials,  after  being  debated  at  some  length,  was  laid 
on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  82  to  45.  The  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  made  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty 
recently  made  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians 
for  the  ceding  to  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Gal 
veston  Railroad  Company  of  8,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
southern  Kansas,  at  about  19  cent3  per  acre.  After 
considerable  debate  the  House  adopted  resolutions  con 
demning  the  treaty  and  expressing  the  hope  and  expec 
tation  that  the  Senate  will  not  ratify  it. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  Unadilla 
Indian  Reservation  in  Oregon.  The  bill  for  the  relief  of 
certain  exporters  of  rum  and  alcohol  was  defeated.  The 
several  bills  before  the  Senate  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  have  been  in 
definitely  postponed.  The  bill  in  relation  to  the  national 
currency  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  25  to  16.  It 
provides  for  the  issue  of  $20,000,000  more  currency  to 
banks  in  the  south  and  west,  where  there  is  an  alleged 
deficiency,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a  like  amount  from 
the  north-eastern  States,  so  that  the  total  issue  of 
National  Bank  notes  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $300,000, 
000.  The  bill  to  admit  Arkansas  was  passed  over  the 
veto,  yeas  30,  nays  7.  Both  Houses  have  passed  a  bill 
removing  political  disabilities  from  about  1200  persons 
who  were  implicated  in  the  rebellion :  General  Long- 
street,  Gov.  Brown,  of  Georgia,  and  others  being  in- 
cluded, on  the  ground  that  they  are  now  disposed  to 
support  the  government. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  245. 

Miscellaneous. — The  first  samples  of  new  wheat  reached 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  the  18th  inst.  The  quality  is 
excellent.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  now  in  opera- 
tion from  Sacramento  to  Reno,  near  Virginia  city,  150 
miles;  and  early  next  month  the  cara  will  run  to  Big 


Bend,  Nevada,  187  miles  east  of  Sacramento.  The  mi 
difficult  part  of  the  road  has  now  been  constructed,  a 
it  is  expected  its  further  progress  eastward  will  be  raj 
during  the  next  six  months. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State,  juagmi 
has  been  entered  against  the  Union  Pacific  Railroi 
Eastern  Division  (the  Kansas  road)  for  $4,500,000, 
favor  of  Ross,  Steele  &  Co.,  former  contractors  of  t 
road. 

The  first  lot  of  new  wheat  sold  in  Atlanta,  Geo., 
the  18;h  inst.  at  $2.10  per  bushel. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  now  complete  to  t 
620th  mile  post  west  from  the  initial  point  at  Omaha, 
On  the  night  of  the  20th  inst.  the  steamer  Morni 
Star  came  in  collision  with  the  barque  Cortland  on  La 
Erie,  about  thirty  miles  from  Cleveland.  Both  vess< 
sunk  in  a  few  minutes,  and  about  twenty  persons  we 
missing,  supposed  to  be  drowned. 

On  the  22d,  John  H.  Surratt  was  brought  before  t 
Criminal  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  i 
raigned  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  to  which  he  plea 
ed  not  guilty.  The  judge  directed  the  prisoner  to  be  d 
charged  under  the  indictment  for  murder.  He  gave  b 
in  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  appear  and  answer  the  char 
of  conspiracy,  and  was  then  released. 

Wm.  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York,  has  been  nominated 
the  Senate,  by  President  Johnson,  for  the  office  of  Unii 
States  Attorney  General. 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotatic 
on  the  22d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  14' 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117f  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  114;  dit 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  106|.  Superfine  State  flour,  $6 
a  $7.30;  shipping  Ohio,  $9  a  $9.30;  extra,  family  a 
fancy  brands,  from  $9.50  to  $16.  White  Califon 
wheat,  $2.85;  new  Georgia,  $2.70.  Western  oats, 
cts.  Rye,  $1.80  a  $1.90.  Western  mixed  corn,  $1 
a  $1.10.  Cotton,  30 J  a  31  cts.  Philadelphia. — Sup 
fine  flour,  $7.75  a  $8.25 ;  extra,  $8.50  $9.50  ;  family  a 
fancy  brands,  $10  a  $14.  Prime  red  wheat,  $2.5 
good  do.  $2.40.  Rye,  $1.80.  Yellow  corn,  $1.12 
$1.13.  Chicago  oats,  83  cts.;  Penna.,  86  cts.;  southe 
88  a  90  cts.  Clover-seed,  $5.50  a  $6.50.  Timotl  i 
$2.50  a  $2.70.  Flaxseed,  $2.90.  The  arrivals  and  sa 
of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  ab< 
1300  head.  Extra  sold  at  10  a  lOf  cts.;  fair  to  good 
a  9|  cts.,  and  common,  6  a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sales' 
3000  hogs  at  $13  a  $13.50  per  100  lbs.  net.,  and  60  p 
sheep  at  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  St.  Louis. — Spr^ 
wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.80  ;  winter  red,  $2.05  a  $2.25. 
low  corn,  80  cts. ;  white,  85  cts.  Oats,  71  a  76 
Chicago. — No.  1  wheat,  $1.97.  No.  1  corn,  87  cts. ;  1 
2,  85  cts.  Oats,  67  cts.  Baltimore.  —  Maryland  whe 
$2.60  a  $2.75  ;  Penna.  $2.50  a  $2.60.  Yellow  co 
$1.10  a  $1.12.  Oats,  85  a  90  cts.  New  Orleans.— Co 
95  a  $1.02.  Oats,  77  cts.  Hay,  $18  a  $21.  Cincinm 
—Wheat,  $2.20  for  No.  1.  Corn,  85  cts.  Oats,  77  < 
Rye,  $1.70.  Louisville.— New  whea^  $2.20;  old, 
Corn,  90  a  92  cts.    Oats,  78  a  80  cts. 


WANTED. 

A  woman  Friend  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the 
Friends'  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassa,  N  ili 
York.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester, 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Philada. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Girls'  1st  Mathemati 
School,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  at  the  beginning  of 
Winter  Session.    Application  may  be  made  to 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St 
Elizabeth  Rboads,  No.  702  Race  St. 
Philada  ,  Sixth  mo.  1868. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKPOKD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHI 

Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worthii 

TON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Ch 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  Stn 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  eveniDg 
the  16th  inst.,  George  M.  Coates,  in  the  89th  year 
his  age,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting, 

~  WILLI  AM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER,^ 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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Address  of  the  Yearly  Aleeting  of  Friends, 
Id  in  Philadelphia,  to  its  own  members,  and 
the  members  of  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

(Continued  from  page  346.) 

the  discharge  of  a  duty  laid  upon  us,  as  we 
ve,  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  we  are  en- 
d,  in  tender  love  to  our  fellow-members,  to 
e  some  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  which 
ids  have  ever  held  and  do  most  surely  believe; 
to  extend  counsel  and  warning  in  relation  to 
rtures  from  a  faithful  support  of  3ome  of  those, 
•ines  and  testimonies,  into  which,  as  we  ap- 
end,  the  enemy  of  all  righteousness  is  striving 
raw  many  under  our  name,  and  to  beguile 
i  into  the  use  of  outward  forms  or  unautho- 
l  services,  out  of  which,  by  obedience  to  the 
t  of  Christ,  our  worthy  predecessors  were 
ght. 

ur  religious  Society  has  ever  accepted  the 
'  Scriptures  as  containing  a  declaration  of  the 
rines  and  principles  relating  to  salvation  and 
ml  life.  But  where  the  intellectual  powers 
iregenerate  men  are  relied  on  in  the  interpre- 
n  of  these  sacred  writings,  however  much 
i  powers  may  have  been  cultivated  or  adorned 
iarning,  many  and  important  mistakes,  as  to 
■  true  meaning  and  the  doctrines  they  incul- 
are  made.  Hence  it  is  that,  while  all  pro- 
ng christians  acknowledge  the  scriptures  as 
>nly  outward  criterion  of  religious  belief,  they 
r  so  greatly  as  to  what  they  teach  and  enjoin, 
iends  call  no  man  master,  neither  do  they  adopt 
declaration  of  faith,  merely  because  it  has 
believed  or  advocated  by  those  who  have 
before  them.  Our  Saviour,  in  answer  to  the 
tion,  "  Howknoweth  this  man  letters,  having 
r  learned  ?"  said,  "  If  any  man  will  do  His 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  We  believe 
those  faithful  men  and  women  who  were  in- 
aental  in  the  Lord's  hand  in  gathering  and 
dishing  our  religious  Society,  having  been 
s  living  witnesses  of  the  power  and  coming  of 
Son  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  received  the 
)f  true  faith  in  Him,  by  which  they  were  en- 
[  to  do  his  will,  were  given  to  know  and  to 
ne  true  believers  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
W  as  laid  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
rience  and  testimony  of  those  who  have  suc- 
)d  them  in  the  Society,  who  have  "  walked 
10  same  rule  and  minded  the  same  thing," 
been  similar  to  those  of  the  primitive  Friends, 
ived  and  died  in  the  faith.  The  Society  has, 
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therefore,  upon  right  ground,  ever  declared  its 
adhesion  to  scripture  doctrine,  as  set  forth  by 
George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  George  Whitehead, 
William  Penn,  and  other  of  the  early  Friends. 

In  the  year  1693  a  declaration  of  Christian 
doctrine  was  put  forth  in  London  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  from  which  we  take  the 
following : — 

"  We  sincerely  profess  faith  in  God  by  his  only- 
begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  being  our  Light 
and  Life,  our  only  way  to  the  Father,  and  also  our 
only  Mediator  and  Advocate  with  the  Father. 
That  God  created  all  things  :  He  made  the  worlds 
by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  He  being  that  powerful 
and  living  Word  of  God  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  and  that  the  Father,  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  one ;  in  divine  being  inseparable, 
one  true,  living  and  eternal  God,  blessed  forever. 
Yet  that  this  Word  or  Son  of  God,  in  the  fulness 
of  time  took  flesh,  became  perfect  man  ;  according 
to  the  flesh,  descended  and  came  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham  and  David,  but  was  miraculously  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  and  also  further  declared  powerfully  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  sancti- 
fication  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  That 
in  the  Word — or  Son  of  God — was  life,  and  the 
same  life  was  the  light  of  men,  and  that  He  was 
that  true  light  which  enlightens  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world ;  and  therefore  men  are  to 
believe  in  the  light  that  they  may  become  children 
of  the  Light.  That,  as  man,  Christ  died  for  our 
sins,  rose  again  and  was  received  up  into  glory  in 
the  heavens;  He  having,  in  his  dying  for  all,  been 
that  one,  great,  universal  offering  and  sacrifice  for 
peace,  atonement,  and  reconciliation  between  God 
and  man  :  and  He  is  the  propitiation,  not  for  our 
sins  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  :  we 
were  reconciled  by  his  death,  but  saved  by  his 
life." 

"  That  divine  honor  and  worship  are  due  to  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  He  is  in  faith  to  be  prayed 
unto,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
called  upon,  as  the  primitive  Christians  did,  be- 
cause of  the  glorious  union,  or  oneness  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  and  that  we  cannot  accept- 
ably offer  up  prayer  and  praises  to  God,  or  receive 
a  gracious  answer  or  blessing  from  God  but  in  and 
through  his  dear  Son  Christ." 

We  are  the  more  concerned  to  set  forth  the 
unequivocal  belief  of  Friends,  in  the  Deity,  the 
Atonement,  and  the  Mediatorship  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  present  occasion,  because  that 
many  who  separated  from  our  religious  Society 
some  years  since,  but  who  assume  the  name  of 
Friends,  set  up  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  heart  of  man,  as  being  alone  his 
Saviour;  independent  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus 
who  died  on  Calvary,  and  deny  that  the  sacrifice 
He  then  made  of  himself,  when  He  "  bore  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  was  the  atone- 
ment for  sin,  by  which  we  are  reconciled  to  God. 
Robert  Barclay  in  his  Apology  says  :  "  God  mani- 
fested his  love  towards  us  in  the  sending  of  his 
beloved  Son,  tho  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world, 
who  gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacri- 
fice to  God,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savor,  and  having 
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made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  that 
He  might  reconcile  us  unto  himself,  and  by  the 
Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  unto 
God  and  suffered  for  our  sins,  the  just  for  the  un- 
just, that  he  might  bring  us  unto  God."  "  Foras- 
much as  all  men  who  have  come  to  man's  estate — 
the  man  Jesus  only  excepted — have  sinned,  there- 
fore all  have  need  of  this  Saviour  to  remove  the 
wrath  of  God  from  them  due  to  their  offences.  In 
this  respect  He  is  truly  said  to  have  borne  the 
iniquities  of  us  all  in  his  body  on  the  tree;  and 
therefore  is  the  only  Mediator,  having  qualified 
the  wrath  of  God  toward  us,  so  that  our  former 
sins  stand  not  in  our  way,  being,  by  virtue  of  his 
most  satisfactory  sacrifice,  removed  and  pardoned. 
Neither  do  we  think  that  remission  of  sins  is  to 
be  expected,  sought  or  obtained  any  other  way,  or 
by  any  works  or  sacrifice  whatsoever;  though,  as 
has  been  said  formerly,  they  may  come  to  partake 
of  this  remission  that  are  ignorant  of  the  history." 

These  declarations,  which  are  in  accordance 
with  the  testimony  of  the  approved  writings  of 
Friends  both  ancient  and  modern,  were  published 
to  the  world  in  the  early  days  of  our  religious 
Society,  as  setting  forth  its  faith  then  on  these 
momentous  points.  They  have  been  officially 
confirmed  and  sanctioned  by,  perhaps,  every 
generation  of  our  members  since,  and  they  declare 
the  faith  of  Friends  now. 

Impressed  with  the  awful  consequences  that 
may  attend  doubt  or  disbelief  of  these  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity  in  any  who  possess  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  set  them  forth,  and  who  make 
profession  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
is  our  heart's  desire  and  prayer,  that  those  who 
were  formerly  members  in  our  religious  Society, 
but  who  stumbled  at  these  doctrines  and  went  out 
from  us,  laying  aside  all  traditional  bias  and 
reasoning  of  the  carnal  mind,  would  heartily  em- 
brace them,  and  stand  before  the  world  practical 
believers  in,  and  open  advocates  of,  the  Deity, 
Atonement,  and  Mediation  of  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  It  would  truly  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to 
Friends  everywhere,  were  all  who  take  their  name, 
one  in  faith  on  these  and  on  all  other  doctrines  of 
the  gospel. 

While  treating  on  this  subject,  we  are  concerned 
to  caution  all  our  members  against  opinions,  boldly 
advanced  and  plausibly  advocated,  that  as  God 
has  made  Christ  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no 
sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousnes|  of 
God  in  Him,  and  because  He  has  accepted  the 
sacrifice  of  his  dear  Son  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
therefore  sinners  may  of  themselves  at  any  time 
come  to  Christ,  and  by  a  mere  intellectual  belief 
in  Him  and  his  atoning  sacrifice,  whether  ob- 
tained from  the  testimony  of  scripture,  or  by  other 
outward  means,  know  their  sins  to  be  imputed  to 
Him  and  forgiven,  and  his  righteousness  to  be 
imputed  to  them,  although  they  may  have  never 
known  true  repentance  or  the  work  of  regeneration 
and  sanctification. 

Dear  Friends,  "Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not 
mocked,  for  whatsoever  a  man  sowcth  that  shall 
he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall 
of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth 
to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlast- 
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in»."  "  God  hath  exalted  his  Son  Jesus  with  his 
right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins."  But 
man  cannot  come  unto  him  in  his  own  will  or 
time.  He  declared,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me 
except  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me  draw  him." 
This  effectual  coming  to  Christ  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.  To  the  repenting,  re- 
turning sinner,  who  feels  that  he  has  nothing  in 
himself  on  which  to  rest  his  hopes  of  forgiveness 
and  acceptance  with  his  offended  Creator,  the 
mediation,  intercession,  and  propitiation  of  the 
crucified  lledeemer  is  inexpressibly  precious.  It 
is  through  Him  alone  that  a  door  of  hope  is 
opened,  and  all  who  yield  their  hearts  to  the  con- 
victing, converting  power  of  the  gift  of  grace,  by 
which  alone  they  can  be  brought  to  see  their  sin- 
fulness, and  experience  that  repentance  which  is 
not  to  be  repented  of,  will,  in  the  Lord's  time, 
through  living  faith-  in  Him,  know  the  blood  of 
Christ  to  cleanse  them  from  all  sin. 

Although  the  posterity  of  Adam,  being  born  in 
his  image  after  the  fall,  are  degenerate  and  devoid 
of  the  divine  life  in  which  he  originally  stood,  and 
subject  to  the  seed  and  power  of  the  Serpent,  yet 
Friends  do  not  believe  that  any  are  partakers  of 
Adam's  guilt,  or  punishable  for  sin,  until  they 
make  it  their  own  by  transgression.  They  hold, 
that  man  has  no  natural  light  or  moral  faculty 
pertaining  to  his  constitution,  and  left  undepraved 
by  the  fall,  which  can  give  him  a  sense  of  his  lost 
and  polluted  condition,  or  bring  him  one  step  out 
of  it  and  into  spiritual  fellowship  and  communion 
with  God.  But  "  The  grace  of  God  which 
bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all  men," 
and  it  is  by  this,  and  this  alone,  that  man  can  be 
brought  out  of  spiritual  darkness,  or  do  any  really 
good  thing.  It  is  this  that  warns,  convicts, 
teaches,  and  gives  the  power  to  embrace  the  means 
provided  to  bring  him  out  of  his  fallen  state,  to 
know  and  obey  God.  But  though  this  divine  gift 
is  in  him,  it  is  not  of  him.  All  have  sinned  and 
fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God;  but  this  divine 
grace,  or  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  pur 
chased  for  man  by  the  meritorious  death  of  Christ, 
and  is  not  less  universal  than  the  seed  of  sin ;  en- 
lightening all  in  a  day  of  its  visitation,  and  bring 
ing  salvation  if  received  and  obeyed.  Thus  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be.  made 
alive. 

Seeing,  says  Barclay,  "  no  man  knoweth  the 
Father  but  the  Son  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  re- 
vealeth  him,"  and  seeing  "  the  revelation  of  the 
Son  is  in  and  by  the  Spirit,  therefore  the  testi 
mony  of  the  Spirit  is  that  alone  by  which  the  true 
knowledge  of  God  hath  been,  is,  and  can  be  re 
vealcd."  "Jesus  Christ,  in  and  by  whom  the 
Father  is  revealed,  doth  also  reveal  himself  to  his 
disciples  and  friends,  in  and  by  his  Spirit."  He 
standeth  at  the  door  and  knocks,  and  whoso 
heareth  his  voice  and  openeth  to  him,  He  comes 
in*o  the  hearts  of  such.  Paul  declared  that  "  No 
man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  It  follows  from  this  truth,  that  no 
man  can  savingly  know  Jesus  to  be  the  Lord,  but 
by  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  within  him;  and 
there  can  be  no  certain  knowledge  of  Him  in  his 
several  offices  but  by  the  same  means. 

'  w 
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The  Farmer's  Friends  and  Foes. 

(Continued  from  pago  350.) 

" '  The  depredations  of  all  classes  of  living 
beings  together  do  not  nearly  approach  to  the  sad 
and  irremediable  havoc  inflicted  by  the  insect 

world  It  is  not  only  that  every  crop  has 

its  own  peculiar  insect,  but  almost  every  part  is 
attacked  more  or  less  in  different  years,  by  the 


peculiar  enemy  of  that  portion  of  the  plant.  Thus 
the  wheat  has  avast  mass  of  enemies  in  the  larvae 
of  subterranean  beetles  which  consume  the  roots; 
it  has  several  varieties  of  caterpillars  which  feed 
on  the  blade,  some  maggots  which  attack  the  ear 
and  even  when  granaried,  another  which  eats  out 
the  flour.  The  bean  has  the  same  undermining 
beetles,  the  curculionidce  when  just  above  ground 
a  caterpillar  in  the  stem,  the  dolphin  sucking  the 
juices  of  the  head,  and  the  mite  devouring  the 
flour  in  the  granaried  pulse.  The  turnip  has  even 
more  enemies  still.  If  the  seed  escapes  a  small 
weevil,  the  seed  leaves  fall  a  prey  to  the  flea 
beetle ;  the  root  when  more  mature  to  the  wire 
worm  and  centipede ;  the  leaves  to  the  diamond 
back  moth  and  black  saw-fly  caterpillars  as  well  as 
those  of  the  turnip  butterfly.  The  cynips  make 
little  excrescences  in  the  bulb,  while  the  frost 
often  acts  upon  and  rots  it,  and  a  small  coleopter- 
ous insect  devours  the  green  seed  of  the  plant ; 
not  to  mention  worms,  slugs,  and  snails,  which 
assail  it  in  almost  every  stage.  In  England  and 
Wales  there  are  between  10,000  and  11,000 
species  of  insects,  and  more  than  one  half  of  them 
feed  on  vegetables  and  rove  in  vast  numbers  almost 
imperceptible  to  the  human  eye.  Their  means  of 
defence  are  also  remarkable.  Unprovided  with 
powerful  weapons  they  have  wonderful  secreting 
instincts.  Some  attack  under  cover  of  the  earth 
and  may  be  undermining  a  crop  long  before  the 
owner  suspects  their  presence.  The  mischief  can 
be  done  before  the  remedy  can  be  thought  of. 
The  insect  can  fly  and  skip  with  wonderful  agility, 
can  semble  death  and  conceal  itself  among  its  food 
so  completely  as  to  defy  the  skill  of  the  observer, 
for  it  burrows  into  the  earth  almost  instantane 
ously.  The  numbers  of  insects  are  also  one  vast 
means  of  defence.  No  single  handed  attack  can 
produce  any  impression  on  such  vast  clouds  of 
aphides  as  sometimes  visit  the  hops,  the  beans, 
and  the  turnips,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  beans, 
the  parts  affected  can  be  cut  off.  It  requires  an 
army  of  opponents  to  dislodge  or  destroy  them  " 

If  farmers  could  only  be  persuaded  that  their 
most  serious  enemies  are  insects ;  if,  instead  of 
attributing  the  failure  of  their  crops  to  east  winds 
and  '  blight' — a  term  too  vague  to  convey  any 
definite  meaning — they  would  make  more  use  of 
their  eyes  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
they  would  often  be  able  to  determine  the  exact 
cause  of  injury  done,  and  would  cease  for  the 
future  to  wage  war  against  their  best  friends.  All 
the  orders  into  which  the  insect  class  has  been 
divided  by  entomologists  contain  hurtful  species 
some  orders  many  more  than  others — and  there  is 
not  a  single  one  that  is  wholly  beneficial.  Pro- 
bably no  plant  has  more  insect  enemies  than  the 
turnip  ;  as  many  as  thirty  species  have  been  de- 
scribed as  affecting  the  turnip  crops,  besides  milli- 
pedes and  centipedes.  Of  the  order  Coleoptera 
there  are  about  nine  which  seriously  damage  and 
sometimes  wholly  destroy  the  crops,  about  the 
same  number  of  Lepidoptera  and  Diptera,  whose 
larvas  sometimes  do  fearful  mischief,  two  or  three 
species  of  destructive  Aphis,  and  one  Hymenop- 
terous  insect.  Many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt, 
acquainted  with  the  form  of  that  little  jumping 
beetle,  so  generally  destructive  to  turnip  crops 
just  as  the  plants  put  forth  their  two  delicate 
cotyledonous  leaves.  This  insect  {Iialtica  ne- 
morum)  is  popularly  known  as  '  the  fly/  in  this 
country ;  it  is,  however,  no  fly,  but  a  beetle.  The 
insect  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the 
rough  leaf  of  the  turnip  from  April  to  September. 
The  eggs  are  hatched  in  ten  days,  and  the  larvae 
'  immediately  begin  to  eat  through  the  lower  skin 
of  the  leaf,  and  to  form  winding  burrows  by  feed- 
ing on  the  pulp.'    They  attain  their  full  size  in 
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about  six  days,  '  when  they  desert  their  bur: 
and  bury  themselves  not  quite  two  inches 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  selecting  a  spot  ne 
the  bulb,  where  the  turnip-leaves  protect  them 
wet  and  drought.  In  the  earth  they  becom 
moveable  Chrysalides,  which  are  brought  tc 
turity  in  about  a  fortnight,  when  the  beetle, 
as  it  is  called,  emerges  from  its  tomb,  aga 
fulfil  the  laws  of  nature.'  These  insects 
nate  during  the  winter  months  :  we  have  freq 
found  them  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in 
in  old  railings,  and  such  like  sheltering  p 
With  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  they 
forth  from  their  hiding  places,  ready  to  attac 
various  kinds  of  cruciferous  plants  which 
their  principal  food.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
little  beetles,  so  destructive  to  swedes,  prefe 
leaves  of  the  white  turnip.  We  have 
where  two  crops — one  of  swede,  the  other  of 
turnip — have  been  growing  in  the  same  field 
the  former  has  comparatively  escaped,  whilt 
latter  has  been  riddled  through  and  th 
Various  remedies  against  the  attacks  of 
have  been  proposed  and  tried,  but,  for  the 
part,  without  success.  The  problem  may  be 
not  by  considering  how  we  can  put  the  fly 
the  reach  of  the  turnip,  but  how  we  can 
turnip  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fly :  rapid 
of  the  plant  induced  by  propitious  weathei 
stimulating  manure  is  the  best  security 

Who  is  unfamiliar  with  another  insect 
which  from  its  sudden  appearance  in  cou 
millions  is  popularly  termed  a  blight  ?  We 
to  the  various  kinds  of  aphis,  or  'smother  fll 
turnip  growers  designate  this  noxious 
These  destructive  creatures  are  found  on 
every  plant,  and  upwards  of  300  British  sj 
have  been  described.  Nor  is  it  cultivated 
alone  that  they  attack,  but  many  kinds  of 
are  often  found  thickly  covered  with  the  sj 
peculiar  to  them.  Aphides  belong  to  the  He 
terous  order,  and.  are  commonly  known  as 
lice.'  Their  anomalous  mode  of  reproductio 
been  long  a  matter  of  study  to  the  com 
anatomist,  and  the  recent  researches  of  Bal 
will  open  out  a  field  for  further  investig: 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  stricken  aj 
ance  of  a  currant,  plum,  turnip,  or  other  lea 
fering  from  the  attacks  of  the  Aphis.  W 
long  pointed  proboscis  it  pierces  the  cuticle 
pumps  out  the  juices  of  the  leaf.  In  somei 
of  England,  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  the  s 
suffered  terribly  from  the  attacks  of  the 
brassicce.  In  Shropshire  and  Staffordshir 
effect  was  very  remarkable.  Crops  that  hai 
vived  the  turnip  beetle  and  the  caterpilli 
Agrotis,  and  seemed  to  be  thriving,  were  sud 
attacked  by  myriads  of  Aphis.  In  a  few 
that  which  promised  so  well  was  hopelessly  b 
ed.  The  leaves  first  curled  and  puckered  ini 
then  withered  and  died,  and  the  smell  a 
therefrom 'completely  tainted  the  air  with  a 
liarly  offensive  odour.  Scarcely  a  green  t 
field  was  to  be  seen  for  miles  around ;  nothin 
dead  leaves,  which  in  the  distance  gave  t 
field  rather  the  appearance  of  a  brown  fallow 
a  crop  of  turnips'  Now  in  such  instances  ; 
foregoing,  what  3  to  be  done  ?  Man  is 
powerless;  nor  even  can  the  birds  produc 
appreciable  decrease  in  the  numbers.  Un 
nately,  remedies  available  on  a  small  scale  ai 
practicable  on  a  large  one.  We  know  ths 
plum  and  peach  leaves  can  be  cleaned  of 
aphis  pests  by  occasional  applications  of  to 
water.  The  hop  growers  of  Kent  suffer  at 
to  an  enormous  extent  from  the  ravages  ( 
Aphis  humuli,  and  we  believe  they  can  nov 
ply  themselves  with  tobacco  free  of  duty  fo 
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tee.  But  how  can  the  remedy  answer  in 
)  fields  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  in  extent  ? 

a  phenomenon  as  was  presented  by  the 
p  fields  in  some  of  the  Midland  counties  in 
utumn  of  1865  is  fortunately  rare.  What 
tal  or  other  conditions  favored  this  extraor- 
y  abundance  of  insects  of  the  aphis  family 
ong  remain  a  mystery ;  but  although  we  have 
hat  neither  man  nor  bird  can  produce  any 
ciable  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the 
,  we  must  not  suppose  that  Nature  normally 
i  the  unchecked  increase  of  any  species  of 
1.  We  have  seen  that  the  greatest  enemies 
which  the  farmer  has  to  do  belong  to  the 
;  class,  yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  this 
contains  no  species  beneficial  to  him.  Con- 
dus  amongst  his  friends  is  the  family  of  Ich- 
onidce,  belonging  to  the  Hymenopterous 
Dr.  Baird  has  given  a  succinct  account  of 
;roup : — 

he  insects  of  this  family  are  characterised  by 
g  a  narrow  linear  body,  long  vibratile  an- 
5,  veined  wings  and  long  slender  feet.  There 
umerous  species,  the  manners  and  habits  of 
l  are  well  deserving  study.  As  the  animal 
*ypt  known  by  the  name  of  the  ichneumon 
upposed  to  keep  down  the  number  of  croco- 
by  either  destroying  their  eggs,  or  leaping 
their  throat  when  asleep,  and  eating  their 
>ut  through  their  entrails  !  so  these  insects 
received  the  name  of  ichneumon  flies  because 
larvae  are  parasitic  upon  and  help  materially 
ninish  the  number  of  lepidopterous  insects 
i  are  injurious  to  man.  They  seek  out  the 
;  of  these  insects,  and  the  females  by  means 
eir  long  ovipositors  perforate  the  skin,  and  in 
ibstance  deposit  their  eggs.  As  soon  as  the 
g  are  hatched,  which  they  are  in  the  bodies 
ieir  victims,  they  begin  to  eat  the  substance 
leir  host,  but  avoiding  the  important  organs 
e  animal,  so  as  not  to  destroy  life  before  they 
me  full  grown  themselves.  When  that  period 
es,  the  larva  or  caterpillar  is  left  with  noth- 
)ut  its  skin.  The  different  species  of  ichneu- 
i  prey  upon  different  species  of  caterpillars, 
species  in  general  selecting  its  own  peculiar 
ies  of  caterpillar.  Sometimes  the  larva  lives 
enough  to  turn  into  a  pupa,  but  at  the  time 
l  the  last  transformation  ought  to  take  place, 
iad  of  a  butterfly  comes  forth  an  ichneumon, 
ichneumons  attack  the  larvae  of  other  orders 
sects  besides  lepidoptera.  Some  of  them  are 
small,  such  as  some  of  the  Braconides  which 
sit  their  ova  in  the  bodies  of  the  Aphides, 
others  which  infest  the  larvae  of  the  wheat- 
Cecidomyia.  The  clover  weevil  and  the  wire- 
q  are  likewise  subject  to  their 'destructive 
sks,  and  such  is  their  activity  and  address  that 
:ely  any  concealment  can  secure  their  prey 
.  them.  It  has  been  estimated  that  out  of  200 
rpillars  of  the  cabbage-butterfly,  apparently 
grown,  only  three  butterflies  are  produced, 
remaining  197  turning  out  ichneumons.  It 
thus  be  seen  of  what  immense  benefit  these 
i  creatures  are  to  man  as  preventing  the  whole- 
destruction  of  many  vegetables  which  serve 
as  food.  The  perfect  insects  fly  with  con- 
rable  agility  amongst  trees  and  plants,  espe- 
y  frequenting  the  heads  of  umbelliferous 
Drs;  and  some  of  them  emit  when  handled  a 
erful  and  by  no  means  pleasant  smell.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 

i  is  a  great  trial  to  the  natural  man  to  become 
n  and  little.  But,  a  willingness  to  be  a  fool 
ie  of  the  first  lessons  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
must,  if  preserved,  be  resigned  to  be  anything 
othing,  as  He  may  see  meet. 


For  "The  Frlond." 

A  Plea  for  the  Primary  Department. 
In  this  day  of  school  reform,  when  the  minds 
of  the  people  are  turned  with  solicitude  toward 
this  vital  subject;  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Primary 
Department  will  not,  as  heretofore,  be  overlooked. 
No  reform  can  be  thorough  that  does  not  begin 
here.  All  educators  agree  in  attaching  import- 
ance to  the  first  years  of  a  child's  school  life — on 
the  first  impressions  he  receives — on  the  first  bias 
of  his  mind.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  on  these  first  years  will  depend  all  his  after 
success.  Here,  if  ever,  are  formed  good  habits  of 
study,  habits  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy.  Here 
is  laid  the  foundation  of  all  that  comes  after;  and 
if  the  foundation  of  the  house  be  not  well  laid,  no 
after  placing  of  beam  and  rafter,  no  cunning  de- 
vice of  the  workmen  can  make  perfect  the  super- 
structure. 

The  best  reform  for  the  Primary  Department 
would  be  to  give  it  the  best  teacher — the  most 
thoroughly  trained  hand ;  for  never  does  the  child 
need  efficient  and  skilful  training  more  than  at 
this  time.  But  the  reverse  of  this  is  commonly 
the  case.  It  is  here  the  young  and  inexperienced 
teacher  first  essays  her  powers.  It  is  here  she" 
learns  to  teach.  It  is  here  she  corrects  her  blun- 
ders— for  the  apprentice  has  a  right  to  blunder. 
Hence  the  child  has  so  much  to  unlearn  in  after 
time.  All  teachers  know  the  labor  of  unlearning, 
the  clearing  up  of  difficulties,  the  making  of 
crooked  things  straight.  It  is  not  easy  to  measure 
the  harm  done  to  a  young  and  receptive  mind  by 
an  erroneous  or  imperfect  first  view  of  a  subject. 
The  amount  a  young  child  learns  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, the  way  he  learns  it,  is  every  thing. 

The  next  reform  should  be  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  study  hours.  The  brain,  as  any  other  organ, 
has  its  limit  of  power,  and  all  exertion  beyond 
this  is  productive  of  weakness.  It  will  receive 
correct  impressions  up  to  a  certain  point,  after 
this  without  rest,  no  true  impressions  are  given; 
wrong  ones  may  be  and  are  given,  all  to  be  erased ; 
so  that  if  the  teacher  of  these  little  ones,  when 
she  sees  the  eye  heavy  and  the  face  listless,  in- 
stead of  forcing  attention,  would  but  give  rest  and 
fresh  air,  all  would  come  right. 

Physicians  agree  that  the  brain  of  a  child  is 
not  capable  of  long  continued  effort.  Yet  we  de- 
mand of  the  child  more  than  we  adults  find  it 
agreeable  to  give.  If  we  spend  five  hours  of  each 
day  in  close  mental  effort,  we  feel  it  quite  suffi- 
cient, yet  we  ask  of  these  young  brains  the  five 
hours  of  school,  and  not  unfrequently  the  two  of 
home  study  in  addition. 

The  answer  to  this  may  be,  that  the  child  does 
not  give  his  whole  mind  to  the  subject.  But  he 
should ;  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  sit  over  his 
books  longer  than  he  can  do  it.  "  Work  hard  and 
play  hard"  should  be  the  motto.  Ten  minutes  of 
close  attention  is  better  than  an  hour  of  careless 
study ;  the  latter  but  forms  the  careless  habit. 

As  to  the  books  for  this  department,  the  fewer 
the  better.  Children  of  this  age  learn  little  from 
books.  The  more  the  teacher  watches  the  point- 
ings of  nature,  and  the  less  she  follows  the  routine 
of  the  upper  schools,  the  more  successful  will  she 
be.  Let  her  watch  the  development  of  her 
pupils,  and  address  the  faculties  in  the  order  of 
their  appearing.  First  comes  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, and  wonderfully  active  are  they  at  this  period. 
The  food  convenient  for  them  is  Oral  Teaching  in 
some  shape.  That  of  Object  Teaching  has  been 
most  successful.  Indeed  the  young  child  is  an 
object-student  whether  we  will  or  not.  He  has 
been  one  in  his  nurse's  arms;  he  has  been  nothing 
else ;  nor  is  he  prepared  yet  to  give  it  up. 

The  wise  teacher,  therefore,  will  aid  and  direct 


him  in  this;  she  will  be  ready  to  feed  and 
strengthen  the  faculties  in  the  succession  that 
the  Creator  chooses  to  develop  them  ;  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  theory,  however  plausible.  She 
will  not  force  food  upon  Reason,  while  it  is  but 
half  awake,  when  Perception  sits  by,  hungering 
and  thirsting,  and  ready  to  perish  for  want  of  sus- 
tenance. As  to  the  question  of  taking  books  home 
the  teacher  would  find  her  account  all  the  other 
way.  If  the  time  at  home  be  given  wholly  to  rest 
and  play,  and  the  child  comes  to  school  with  brain 
fully  refreshed;  he  will  take  in  and  assimilate 
more  than  he  who  by  taking  books  home,  has 
spoiled  both  books  and  play. 

The  time  is  coming  and  almost  is,  when  home 
study,  that  bane  of  scholarship,  will  be  done  away 
with.  Educators  are  finding  out  that  hanging 
over  books  is  .not  study;  nor  are  the  hours  spent 
in  a  school-room  the  true  measure  of  mental 
growth. 

A  word  about  the  selection  of  our  teachers.  In 
this  matter  are  we  not  ourselves  often  to  blame? 
We  know  and  all  experience  has  proved,  that  the 
first  requisite  for  a  good  teacher  is,  that  she  be  a 
good  woman  :  a  woman  of  sound  religious  charac- 
ter. Having  found  such  an  one,  are  we  not  apt 
to  rest  here  ?  Are  we  careful  enough  to  see  to  it 
that  the  good  woman  be  also  the  good  teacher  ? 
"  This  shouldst  thou  have  done  and  not  left  the 
other  undone." 

Sometimes  we  are  in  danger  of  mistaking  the 
desire  for  the  ability  to  teach.  Great  injustice  is 
thus  done  the  pupil ;  the  younger  he  is  the  greater 
the  harm.  The  words  of  Florence  Nightengale 
as  applied  to  the  profession  of  nurse,  may,  with 
emphasis,  be  applied  to  that  of  teacher :  "  It 
takes  more  than  good  desires  to  make  a  good 
nurse."  R- 


George  Harrison. 

George  Harrison  joined  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  the  year  1652.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  in- 
fluence in  the  county  of  Westmoreland;  and  the 
change  in  his  religious  sentiments  being  distaste- 
ful to  his  relations,  he  was  in  consequence  sub- 
jected to  considerable  hardships  from  them.  Ho 
travelled  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  through 
many  parts  of  England ;  persevering  amid  great 
sufferings,  often  received  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  made  a  high  profession  of  religion. 

His  gospel  labors  terminated  with  his  life,  in 
1656.  He  had  preached  through  the  streets  of 
Edmondsbury,  and  on  his  return  to  the  inn,  being 
denied  refreshment,  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  to 
the  neighboring  town  of  Bradfield.  But  at  Brad- 
field  also  the  people  of  the  inn,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  he  was  a  Friend,  refused  to  supply 
him  with  either  food  or  lodging.  As  he  turned 
away  he  meekly  reminded  them  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  "  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  not  in;" 
and  leaving  their  inhospitable  door  he  was  con- 
strained to  ride  abroad  all  night,  unsheltered  from 
the  wet  and  inclement  weather,  to  the  injury  of 
his  health. 

Shortly  after  this,  along  with  Stephen  Hub- 
bersty,  he  was  dragged  out  from  a  Friend's  house 
at  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  and  was  so  severely  beaten 
and  stoned  that  the  injuries  he  received,  added  to 
the  effects  of  the  serious  indisposition  occasioned 
by  his  recent  exposure,  brought  on  a  fever  from 
which  he  did  not  recover.  He  reached  Coggles- 
hall  with  difficulty,  where  he  received  the  kind 
attention  of  Friends.  During  his  illness  the  Lord 
was  with  him,  and  to  those  around  his  bed  he  said, 
"Come,  Friends,  rejoice  with  me;"  and  so  lay 
praising  God  to  his  last  hour.  He  died  at  the 
I  house  of  Thomas  Creek,  of  Little  Coggleshall,  in 
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the  Fifth  month,  1656,  aged  twenty-six  years. — 

Biographical  Memoirs  of  Friends. 

Original. 

"  When  I  reflect  that  I  have  already  witnessed  the 
flight  of  more  than  half  a  century,  I  am  sensible  that  I 
am  fast  approaching  the  western  shore  of  the  scene  of 
life."  This  quotation  is  from  an  eloquent  discourse  de- 
livered 8th  mo.  17th,  1828,  by  Christopher  Healy,  an 
eminent  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  on  it  is 
founded  the  following : 

How  rapid  is  the  flight  of  time; 

How  countless  hours  roll  by  ; 
What's  left  behind  is  little  worth, 

So  unimproved  they  fly, 
Those  fleeting  hours  alas  have  gone, 
And  blank  oblivion 's  o'er  them  thrown  : 

Improvement  is  within  the  grasp 

Of  little  short-lived  man, 
Provided  he  will  do  the  best, 

And  gather  all  he  can; 
But  life's  uncertain;  and  to-day 
May  be  the  last  to  waste  away  ! 

The  western  shore  is  full  in  view 

Its  fertile  banks  I  see, 
And  sure  to  gain  that  peaceful  spot, 

My  constant  care  should  be. 
But  floods  may  rise  and  tempests  dark, 
Conspire  to  sink  my  little  barque  I 

Behold  a  Pilot  ready  stands 

To  guide  us  onward  there! 
When  dangers  threaten,  troubles  rise, 

He  hears  the  heart-felt  prayer. 
i      Who  is  this  Pilot?  skilled  and  wise 
To  lead  us  through  our  miseries  ? 

I  see  the  crown  upon  his  head, 

The  spear-mark  in  his  side, 
The  cruel  nail-prints  in  his  hand, 

'Tis  He  who  for  us  died! 
By  him  transcendent  light  is  given 
To  guide  us  to  our  native  Heaven. 

J.  C.  J. 


THY  WILL  BE  DONE. 
My  God,  my  Father,  while  I  stray 
Far  from  my  home,  in  life's  rough  way, 

0  teach  me  from  my  heart  to  say 

'•Thy  will  be  done." 

If  thou  shonldst  call  me  to  resign 
What  most  I  prize, — it  ne'er  was  mine; 

1  only  yield  Thee  what  was  thine; 

"Thy  will  be  done." 

E'en  if  again  I  ne'er  should  see 
The  friend  more  dear  than  life  to  me, 
Ere  long  we  both  shall  be  with  Thee  ; — 
"  Thy  will  be  done." 

Should  pining  sickness  waste  away 
My  life  in  premature  decay, 
My  Father,  still  I'll  strive  to  say, 
"  Thy  will  be  done." 

If  but  my  fainting  heart  be  blest 
With  thy  good  spirit  for  its  guest, 
My  God,  to  Thee  I  leave  the  rest, — 
"  Thy  will  be  done." 

Renew  my  will  from  day  to  day, 
Blend  it  with  thine,  and  take  away 
All  that  now  makes  it  hard  to  say 
"  Thy  will  be  done." 

Then  when  on  earth  I  breathe  no  more 
The  prayer  oft  mixed  with  tears  before, 
I'll  sing  upon  a  happier  shore, 
"  Thy  will  be  done." 


Selected. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Eggs  and  Poultry  in  France. 

The  English  Cottage  Gardener  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  cottagers  and  small  farmers  in  England  to 
the  importance  of  increased  attention  to  poultry 
raising,  and  gives  some  items  of  information  re- 
specting that  branch  of  agriculture  in  France. 

"  The  egg  business  in  France  is  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  small  farmers,  by  whom  it  is 


carried  on  in  a  vigorous  and  commercial  manner, 
more  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Burgundy, 
Normandy,  and  Picardy.  According  to  the  latest 
agricultural  returns  furnished  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, for  forty-three  departments,  the  value 
of  eggs  and  feathers  produced  each  year  was  taken 
at  32,500,000  francs.  This  was  considered  to  be 
much  under  the  mark,  as  the  consumption  of 
Paris  alone  is  equivalent  to  12,000,000  francs; 
and,  although,  per  head,  it  would  be  less  in  the 
provinces  than  at  Paris,  it  may  be  fairly  set  at 
rather  more  than  half  as  great.  The  eggs,  which 
at  Paris  are  worth  sixty  francs  per  1000,  average 
forty  francs  per  1000  in  the  country.  We  thus 
obtain  a  total  of  100,000,000  francs,  or,  with  the 
export,  142,000,000  francs  (£5,680,000),  as  the 
annual  value  of  French  eggs. 

"  In  parts  of  France  where  breeding  is  carried 
on  as  a  trade,  there  is  a  separate  class  of  persons 
called  coupeurs,  or  hatchers.  The  hen  is  seldom 
allowed  to  lead  the  chickens  after  being  hatched ; 
the  coupeurs  entrust  this  office  either  t©  capons  or 
turkeys,  the  hen  being  more  valuable  for  laying 
eggs  than  rearing  the  brood.  If  a  similar  atten- 
tion to  the  details  were  given  in  this  country,  the 
s'tock  of  fowls  which  roam  about  the  farmyard 
and  gather  corn  from  the  threshing,  instead  of 
being  a  mere  adjunct  and  perquisite  of  the  ser- 
vants, would  return  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
rental  of  many  a  small  occupation.  Such,  we 
have  understood,  has  been  the  case  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  fairly  tried,  and  once  this  be- 
comes an  established  notion  our  home  supplies 
will  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  they  do  at 
present.  According  to  a  competent  authority,  at 
this  time,  what  with  improved  native  and  imported 
varieties,  we  possess  the  best  stock  of  egg-layers, 
hatchers  and  table  fowls  in  the  world.  In  no 
country  is  the  management  of  our  best  poultry- 
yards  excelled.  These  should  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  rest ;  and,  to  bring  up  the  wholesale  results 
to  their  true  national  importance,  all  we  require 
is  an  extension  of  the  taste  for  bird  farming 
amongst  those  who  earn  their  living  on  the  land. 

"  From  a  pamphlet  published  by  M.  de  la  Fosse, 
at  Goussainville,  near  Houdan,  we  select  a  few 
statistics  of  the  trade  in  that  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, which  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  import- 
ance. At  the  markets  of  Houdan,  Dreux  and 
Nogent  le  Roi  there  are  sold  annually  upwards  of 
6,000,000  head  of  fat  poultry,  viz  : 

Per  week.  Per  month.  Per  year. 

Houdan,  40,000  160,000  1,920,000 

Dreux,  50,000  200,000  2,400,000 

Nogent  le  Roi,  35,000  140,000  1,680,000 


Total, 


6,000,000 


"  This  does  not  include  the  sale  of  chickens, 
poultry  and  eggs,  which  forms  a  separate  trade. 
Every  village,  says  an  eye  witness,  has  its  weekly 
markets,  where  farmers  and  their  wives  bring 
their  produce  for  sale,  in  preference  to  selling  at 
the  farmyard.  The  police  regulations  in  the 
markets  are  strictly  enforced.  The  various  pro- 
ducts are  classified  before  the  market  begins. 
Each  person  is  bound  to  keep  his  assigned  place, 
and  not  allowed  even  to  uncover  his  goods,  much 
less  to  sell,  before  the  bell  rings,  under  the  fine  of 
five  francs.  At  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  the  bustle 
to  uncover,  the  rush  of  buyers,  and  the  chattering 
are  worth  while  to  witness.  The  dealers  and 
merchants  take  up  their  stand  outside  the  market, 
where  they  send  all  the  products  they  purchase. 
The  seller  has  a  ticket  given  him,  with  the  pur- 
chase price  on  it,  and  is  paid  on  delivery  of  the 
goods  at  the  dealer's  stand.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  even  in  some  village  markets,  within 


two  hours,  such  a  vast  amount  of  business  oar*  * 
transacted,  with  the  greatest  order  and  decon 
Some  merchants  will  purchase  from  2000  to  3( 
pounds  of  butter;  others  20,000  to  30,000  e$ 
or,  1000  head  of  poultry,  &c,  all  of  which 
taken  to  their  warehouse  to  be  sorted,  pad 
and,  perhaps,  forwarded  the  same  day  to  Lon>  ^ 
or  Paris.    The  current  price  for  every  commoi 
is  fixed  and  known  immediately  after  the  mat  ; 
opens,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  demand 
supply.    At  the  wholesale  poultry  market, 
Valine,  in  Paris,  where  the  poultry,  dead  or  al 
is  forwarded  from  all  parts  of  France,  there 
number  of  licensed  agents,  who  sell  by  auctioi 
the  highest  bidder ;  this  market  is  a  curious  sc  I 
from  four  till  nine  in  the  morning,  when  thousa  ft 
of  crates  of  all  descriptions  of  poultry  are  cleri  *e 
out  and  disposed  of. 

"  The  eggs  are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Pari,  A 
baskets,  which  ought  to  contain  one  thousand 
forty  good,  valuable  eggs.  These  are  counted  'k 
the  wish  of  the  buyer,  by  the  official  agent, 
verifies  the  dechit,  or  loss ;  also  the  size,  by  p 
ing  them  through  a  ring.  With  the  neglec 
poultry  raising  at  home,  the  importations  fi 
abroad  'into  England  have  steadily  increai 
Thus  the  annual  import  of  eggs  from  the  Co 
nent  averaged  73,000,000  from  1843  to  1847 
averaged  103,000,000  during  the  next  five  ye 
147,000,000  for  the  next  five  years,  and  163,0 
000  for  the  next  five  years.  In  1861  we  recei 
from  abroad  203,313,360;  in  1864,  335,298,2 
and  in  1866,  438,878,880,  being  in  excess  of 
million  a  day,  and  valued  at  £1,097,197  sterl 
These  are  facts  that  might  well  astonish  the  a 
cultural  mind 

"At  the  present  time,  although  there  is  mi 
attention  devoted  to  the  subject,  it  is  princip:  9 
confined  to  the  fanciers,  and  upon  the  best  desoil 
tion  of  birds,  so  that  poultry,  and  their  prodt  k 
the  egg,  have  not  gained  any  general  popula 
amongst  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 
arises  either  from  a  disbelief  in  the  profitablei 
of  the  occupation,  or  the  difference  between 
tenure  of  the  soil  in  England  and  that  of  Fraii 
from  whence  we  derive  our  great  supply 
evident  that  more  than  one  million  sterling 
value  of  eggs  were  landed  on  our  shores  that  cc 
have  been  raised  with  the  greatest  ease  at  hoi 
and  the  question  naturally  arises,  '  How  do  forei 
ers  thus  take  possession  of  our  own  markets,  v 
all  the  disadvantages  of  having  to  convey  a 
ishable  cargo  through  the  hands  of  shippers 
commission  agents,  with  all  the  risks  and  attend 
expenses  V  " 

Full  90  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  imported  i 
England  come  from  France,  the  remainder  fi 
Belgium,  Spain,  the  Channel  Islands,  &c.  T 
are  shipped  chiefly  in  steam  vessels,  and  arriv 
the  ports  of  Southampton,  London,  Folkstf 
Arundel,  Newhaven  and  Shoreham." 

it 


For  "The  Frien 

In  the  Tenth  month,  1789,  Peter  Yarnall 
his  home  to  visit  the  settlement  at  Redstone, 
parts  of  Virginia.  During  this  journey  he  wi 
a  letter  to  James  BringhuTst,  from  which  we  t 
the  following  extracts.  It  is  dated  at  Baltitn 
First  month  23,  1790. 

"  Last  evening  we  had  a  large  meeting  in 
town.  My  concern  was  more  particularly  among 
people  called  Methodists,  (both  here  and  in  tu 
other  parts.)  With  the  advice  of  Friends,  I 
pointed  a  meeting  in  their  house.  My  heart  year 
towards  them ;  for  of  a  truth  unto  many  of  i 
people  hath  the  Lord,  in  the  late  precious,  hi 
bling  visitation  of  his  love,  granted  repentance 
amendment  of  life ;  and  to  those  visited  ones  1) 
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>een  sent.    It  is  of  his  mercy,  dear  James,  that 
lave  been  cared  for ;  even  I  who  am  the  least 
all,  and  not  worthy  to  have  a  part  with  his 
ople.    And  I  do  ardently  wish,  that  those, 
10m  the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel  hath  gathered 
a  humble,  seeking  desire  after  him,  and  a  more 
rfect  knowledge  of  his  ways,  may  ever  dwell 
ar  to  that  holy  principle,  which  hath  dawned 
on  their  understandings;  and  unto  which,  if 
ey  take  heed,  they  shall  do  well.    Nothing  short 
this,  can  keep  us.    It  is  the  very  foundation 
the  Lord's  people,  in  all  generations.  An 
imble  and  inward  attention  thereto,  made  our 
srtby  predecessors  honorable  in  their  day  ;  and 
eir  feet  were  made  '  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
ins,'  while  they  published  the  glad  tidings  of 
jace  and  salvation.    Being  delegated  by  the 
oly  One  of  Israel,  and  having  an  eye  to  the  re- 
impense  of  an  everlasting  reward  if  they  endured 
ith  faithfulness  in  their  Master's  cause  unto  the 
ad, — they  pursued,  with  alacrity  of  soul,  the 
ays  of  his  commandments;  and,  being  redeemed 
■om  corruptible  things,  many,  through  the  per- 
lasive  eloquence  of  their  shining  example,  were 
rought  to  share  with  them  of  the  good  things  which 
le  Lord  hath  in  store  for  the  children  of  light ; 
Dd  many  who  had  been  seeking  the  living  among 
le  dead  forms  of  worship,  were  gathered  to  the 
ving  substance,  to  the  enriching  of  their  hearts, 
nd  the  enlargement  of  their  borders. 

But  now,  how  low  is  the  state  of  our  Society  in 
lany  places,  and  even  in  your  great  and  opulent 
ity,  unto  whom  the  Lord  bath  been  gracious, — 
ilessingit  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness 
if  the  earth ;  and  he  is  now  calling  to  its  inhabi- 
;ants  for  fruits,  answerable  to  the  favors  and 
mercies  bestowed.  Too  many  of  those  who  have 
>een  invited  by  him  to  the  marriage  supper,  have 
>een  pleading  excuses;  the  world  and  its  votaries 
lave  obstructed  their  way,  and  many  have  been 
bounded  and  slain  by  its  friendships,  and  its  spirit, 
vhom  the  Lord  had  designed  for  usefulness  in  his 
shurch.  The  pomp  and  glory  of  things  transient 
md  fading  have  dimmed  their  lights,  and  they 
ire  thus  kept  back  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
)anquet  of  the  King's  Son,  the  possession  of  the 
>earl  of  great  price  !  Yet,  they  are  still  invited  ; 
md  the  call  goes  forth  into  the  streets  and  lanes 
if  the  city,  and  the  highways  and  hedges ;  for 
itill  there  is  room,  and  his  table  will  be  filled  with 
;uests. 

The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  still  en- 
leavor  to  prevent  us  who  are  called  to  the  mar- 
■iage-supper  of  the  Lamb,  from  accepting  the  in- 
vitation, and  from  taking  our  places  in  wedding 
;arments  fitted  and  prepared  by  him.  The  love 
if  wealth  and  the  results  of  it  are,  and  have  been 
be  main  causes  of  the  degeneracy  visible  in  the 
amilies  of  many  Friends  in  modern  time.  Dur- 
ng  the  early  days  of  our  Society,  when  Friends 
vere  every  where  spoken  against  and  persecuted, 
i  dance  or  play  of  some  kind  was  introduced  and 
icted  on  the  stage  in  the  city  of  London,  which,  al- 
hough  almost  blasphemous  in  its  parts,  was  one  in 
vhich  astrikingsoul-importanttruth  was  set  forth. 
\  person  was  introduced,  intended  with  awful  bold- 
iess  to  represent  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the 
vorld, — another  was  to  personify  the  devil, — 
)thers  were  mortals  seeking  to  obtain,  by  petition- 
ng  the  Dispenser  of  all  benefits,  that  which  seemed 
nost  desirable  to  them.  Each  one  was  allowed 
me  request,  and  tbat  one  was  always  granted  ; 
ine  wished  riches,  and  obtained  it,  another  honor, 
mother  revenge  on  his  enemies ;  at  last  a  poor 
)ersecuted  quaker  was  introduced,  who  asked  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  When  the  others  found 
le  had  obtained  it,  with  one  consent  they  cried 
mt,  that  they  had  forgotten  the  kingdom  of  hea- 


ven, and  wanted  that  also.  They  were  told  it  was 
too  late,  their  choice  was  made,  and  they  must 
abide  by  it.  At  this  part  of  the  play,  he  who 
represented  the  devil,  addressing  the  persecutors 
of  the  quakers,  said  to  this  effect :  You  are  fools  ! 
you  persecute  the  quakers  and  cast  them  into 
prison";  taking  away  their  goods  and  living  from 
them,  so  that  they  have  no  certainty  of  either 
liberty  or  estate;  and  that  tends  to  wean  them 
from  lower  enjoyments,  and  to  keep  them  low  and 
humble,  which  puts  them  out  of  my  reach.  I 
will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Let  them  alone  ;  and  as 
they  are  an  honestindustrious  people,  there  will  be 
a  blessing  on  their  labors,  and  they  will  grow  rich 
and  proud;  build  them  fine  houses,  and  get  fine 
furniture;  and  they  will  lose  their  humility,  and 
become  like  other  people,  and  then  I  shall  have 
them." 

What  an  abundance  of  fine  houses,  fine  furni- 
ture, and  fine  pictures,  are  found  amongst  us  in 
these  degenerate  days,  which  our  worthy  ances- 
tors would  not  have  been  willing  to  have  owned. 
It  is  but  recently  we  observed  a  notice  of  a  paint- 
ing made  for  a  member  active  in  Society  matters, 
the  pay  of  which  in  dollars,  counted  by  thousands. 
Was  there  a  momentary  suspension  of  the  cries  of 
the  poor  and  starving  for  bread,  when  the  bargain 
for  wasting  so  large  a  portion  of  their  rightful  in- 
heritance was  made  ?  Who,  with  a  christian 
heart,  does  not  know  that  the  superabundant  re- 
sources of  the  rich  is  a  fund  in  the  will  and 
ordering  of  Divine  Providence,  on  which  -the 
necessities  of  the  poor  have  a  right  to  draw. 
Thus,  whoever  wastes  them,  is  in  fact  spoiling  the 
property  of  others,  takingthe  food  from  the  mouth, 
the  clothes  from  the  back,  the  shelter  from  the 
head  of  the  starving,  the  naked,  the  outcast. 

Our  friend,  Anthony  Benezet,  who  felt  himself 
restrained  from  all  needless  expense,  whether  in 
administering  to  his  own  comfort,  or  to  the  grati- 
fication of  what  might  be  considered  '  good  taste/ 
being  in  a  store  where  many  fine  costly  goods 
were  sold,  exclaimed  aloud,  '  What  a  number  of 
beautiful  things  are  here,  which  I  do  not  want !' 
Were  he  turned  into  the  picture  galleries  of  some 
bearing  our  name,  to  the  parlors,  ornamented 
with  paintings  and  gilding,  to  the  chambers, 
to  the  libraries,  to  the  wardrobes,  with  both 
hands  "uplifted,  we  might  hear  him  exclaim 
with  greater  earnestness  of  spirit  than  he  ever 
felt  when  he  wrote  the  words,  '  The  sumptuous- 
ness  of  our  dwellings,  our  equipage,  our  dress, 
furniture,  and  the  luxury  of  our  tables,  will  be- 
come a  snare  to  us,  and  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
the  thinking  part  of  mankind  !' 

The  sorrowful  effect  of  an  attachment  to  the 
riches,  the  honor,  the  enjoyments,  the  comforts  of 
this  life,  are  strikingly  set  forth  in  a  dream  of 
Samuel  Fothergill's.  He  says,  '  One  night  after 
I  had  retired  to  rest,  I  was  led  to  trace  back  the 
transactions  of  my  life,  from  my  cradle  even  to 
that  very  time.  The  remembrance  filled  my  soul 
with  humble  thankfulness,  and  serenity  of  mind, 
in  the  blessed  assurance  of  being  eternally  happy, 
if  I  never  opened  my  eyes  more  in  this  world. 
With  these  considerations  and  deep  impressions 
of  mind,  I  fell  into  a  natural  sleep;  and  thought 
the  dissolution  of  the  world  was  come; — that  I 
heard  a  trumpet,  at  which  the  earth  and  sea  were 
to  give  up  their  dead.  Afterwards  they  assem- 
bled in  great  numbers  before  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High,  at  the  tribunal  seat  of  justice;  many 
on  the  right  hand  in  white,  and  multitudes  on  the 
left,  whose  clothing  was  dark  and  gloomy.  I 
thought  I  accompanied  those  on  the  right  ;  and 
we  were  borne  away  as  upon  the  wings  of  arch- 
angels to  the  celestial  regions  of  eternal  bliss. 
From  thence  I  returned  to  view  those  miserable 


objects  on  the  left,  for  whom  all  that  was  within 
me  was  concerned.  I  saw  many  that  were  cloth- 
ed in  white,  yet  at  a  distance,  some  of  them  indi- 
viduals .  now  in  the  body.  I  said,  Lord,  what 
have  these  done  that  they  are  left  behind.  Then 
instantly  their  white  raiment  fell  off,  and  I  beheld 
them  bound  as  with  shackles  of  iron  and  fettered 
to  the  earth.' 

A  Stroll  by  the  Sea-Side. 

Let  us  take  advantage  of  a  day  at  the  sea-side, 
by  a  stroll  along  the  shore  between  high  and  low 
water-mark,  and  jot  down  a  few  observations  on 
the  more  common  forms  that  are  sure  to  meet  the 
eye  at  every  turn.  And  first  of  all  we  notice  the 
rocks  whitened  as  if  by  a  painter's  brush.  All 
the  exposed  ledges,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  like  snow  drifts.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  this  limy  covering  is  made  up 
of  little  sentient  animals,  whose  soft  bodies  mois- 
ten the  rocks,  as  we  crush  them  by  hundreds  at 
every  step  ? 

We  examine  them,  and  yet  no  signs  of  life  are 
seen  ;  closely  they  remain  locked  up  in  their  shelly 
casements.  Yet  in  a  neighboring  pool  of  water 
we  see  these  tiny  animals  with  their  doors  thrown 
wide  open,  and  a  little  crown  of  feelers  flung  out 
in  constant  action.  And  this  motion  is  inces- 
santly repeated,  making  a  movement  like  the  grasp 
of  a  human  hand  in  space.  These  animals  are 
known  as  Barnacles.  They  not  only  clothe  the 
rocks  in  summer,  but  form  an  almost  impenetra- 
ble coat  of  mail  around  the  piles  of  our  piers,  and 
by  their  rapid  growth  foul  the  ship's  bottom  at 
sea. 

A  closer  inspection  of  this  animal  with  a 
lens  reveals  the  fact,  that  the  appendages  thrown 
out  so  actively  are  lined  with  little  hairs;  that 
the  mouth  is  situated  within  the  shell  at  the  base 
of  these  appendages,  and  that  the  clutching  mo- 
tion is  made  to  secure  the  minute  particles  of  food 
that  float  in  the  water,  which  are  swept  towards 
the  mouth  and  secured  by  it.  One  hardly  wearies 
of  watching  the  rhythmical  and  graceful  move- 
ments of  these  never-tiring  appendages,  and  the 
curious  movements  of  the  mouth-parts,  as  some 
invisible  tit-bit  is  secured  by  its  perpetual  industry. 

For  a  long  time  these  animals  were  included  in 
the  same  branch  with  the  clams  and  snails,  until 
it  was  discovered,  by  observing  the  young  stages 
of  the  barnacles,  that  they  were  more  closely  allied 
to  the  crabs  and  shrimps,  that  is,  articulated 
animals,  and  that  they  had  no  relationship  with 
the  shell-fish  so  called.  It  was  found  that  the 
young  barnacle  was  furnished  with  jointed  ap- 
pendages, having  also  organs  of  sight,  and  that  in 
this  condition  swam  freely  in  every  direction  ;  that 
finally  securing  a  hold  upon  some  body,  it  became 
cemented  head  downward,  lost  forever  the  power 
of  locomotion  and  the  organ  of  sight,  secreted  a 
hard  shell  around  it,  and  then  for  the  rest  of  its 
life,  became  dependent  on  the  sustenance  brought 
to  it  by  the  flowing  tide.  We  can  thus  account 
for  the  stunted  growth  of  those  individuals  which 
have  unwittingly  effected  a  lodgment  near  high- 
water  mark,  for  in  thus  securing  eligible  house- 
lots,  they  are  left  helpless,  and  imprisoned  most 
of  the  day,  with  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  to 
parch  their  tender  bodies,  in  place  of  the  cool 
wash  of  the  waves. 

In  the  same  pool  we  notice  another  strange 
form,  partially  concealed  by  the  floating  tresses  of 
sea-weed  that  form  so  luxuriant  a  growth  of  plant- 
life  along  the  coast.  This  auimal,  for  it  really  is 
an  animal,  though  apparently  growing  from  the 
rock  like  a  plant,  is  called  the  Sea-anemone,  or 
Actinia.  A  crown  of  many  teutacles,  out-stretched 
like  the  petals  of  a  flower,  spring  from  a  leathery, 
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cylindrical  body,  which  is  affixed  by  a  broad  base 
to  the  rock.  Very  little  movement  is  manifested 
by  the  animal  till  we  irritate  it,  when  the  tentacles 
slowly  upfold  till  they  disappear  within  the  body 
leaving  only  a  warty  excrescence  in  place  of  the 
beautiful  expanded  flower.  Waiting  patiently  a 
few  moments,  the  tentacles  slowly  re-appear. 
Noticing  the  expanded  part  more  attentively,  a 
small  slit  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  exposed 
disk,  and  surrounded  by  the  tentacles  ;  this  is  the 
mouth,  and  for  a  proof  of  it  we  have  only  to  drop 
a  bit  of  meat,  so  that  it  may  fall  within  the  radius 
of  the  expanded  tentacles,  and  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  them,  is  immediately  seized,  not  only 
by  the  teutacles  against  which  the  meat  strikes, 
but  by  others  that  promptly  swing  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  tentacles  are  covered  with  minute 
cells,  from  which  threads  dart  and  adhere  to  their 
prey.  These  cells  produce  a  distinct  nettling 
sensation  upon  the  hands  of  some  that  are  brought 
in  contact  with  them,  and  appear  to  paralyze  the 
living  objects  upon  which  they  feed.  The  tenta- 
cles appear  glued  to  the  meat,  and  by  this  power 
of  adhesion  rather  than  that  of  grasping,  the  food  is 
passed  from  one  set  to  the  other  until  it  is  brought 
to  the  mouth,  which  yawns  gradually,  and  into 
which  it  finally  sinks.  Another  bit  shares  the 
same  fate,  even  if  it  is  dropped  upon  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  tentacular  crown,  and  very  amusing 
it  is  to  watch  their  quaint  manoeuvres  when  fed 
in  this  way.  A  small  pebble,  or  other  substance 
not  appropriate  for  food,  is  instantly  rejected. 
Thus,  in  this  interesting  experiment,  animality 
and  the  power  to  discover  by  touch  proper  sub- 
stances for  food  are  manifested.  The  organization 
of  the  animal  is  extremely  simple;  a  cylindrical 
body  having  only  one  proper  opening  which  an- 
swers the  purposes  of  mouth  and  vent;  this  orifice 
loading  to  a  sac-like  stomach  hanging  within  the 
body.  Also  within  the  body  numerous  vertical 
radiating  partitions,  corresponding  to  the  tentacles 
that  project  from  the  crown,  comprises  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  its  structure.  An  English  writer 
states  that  "  foreigners  boil  many  kinds  of  Actinias 
for  the  table,  and  find  them  a  very  pleasant  dish. 
The  texture  is  something  like  calf's-foot  jelly; 
taste  and  smell  resembling  that  of  crab  or  lobster. 
Eaten  with  sauce,  they  are  savory." 

To  those  who  can  never  conceive  a  reason  for 
the  creation  of  an  animal  unless  it  is  either  good 
to  eat,  offers  a  remedial  agent,  or  can  quickly  be 
converted  into  money,  we  add  the  following  receipt 
for  cooking  them,  from  "  Devonshire  Rambles," 
by  Phillip  H.  Grosse  :  "  As  it  was  an  experiment, 
I  did  not  choose  to  commit  my  pet  morcelstothe 
servants,  but  took  the  saucepan  in  my  own  hand. 
As  I  had  no  information  as  to  how  long  they 
required  boiling,  I  hod  to  find  it  out  for  myself. 
Some  I  put  into  cold  water,  (sea-water,)  and 
allowed  to  boil  gradually.  As  soon  as  the  water 
boiled,  I  tried  one;  it  was  tough  and  evidently 
undone.  The  next  I  took  out  after  three  minutes' 
boiling;  this  was  better;  and  one  at  five  minutes 
was  better  still,  but  not  so  good  as  the  one  which 
had  boiled  ten.  I  then  put  the  remaining  ones 
into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil  ten  minutes, 
and  these  were  the  best  of  all,  and  more  tender 
as  well  as  more  inviting  in  appearance.  I  must 
confess  that  the  first  bit  I  essayed  caused  a  sort 
of  lumpy  feeling  in  my  throat,  as  if  a  sentinel 
guarded  the  way,  and  said,  '  It  shan't  come  here.' 
This  sensation,  however,  I  felt  unworthy  of  a 
philosopher,  for  there  was  nothing  really  repugnant 
in  the  taste.  As  soon  as  I  had  got  one  that 
seemed  well  cooked,  I  invited  Mrs.  G.  to  share 
the  feast;  she  courageously  attacked  the  morsel, 
but  I  am  compelled  to  confess  it  could  not  pass 
the  vestibule;  the  sentinel  was  one  too  many  for 


her.  My  little  boy,  however,  voted  that  '  tinny 
was  good,'  and  that  '  he  liked  tinny,'  and  loudly 
demanded  more. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  mention  at  this  time 
the  many  interesting  features  regarding  its  pecu- 
liar modes  of  development,  though  we  may  add 
that  the  coral  insect,  so  called,  is  nothing  like  an 
insect  whatsoever,  but  is  included  in  the  same 
class  of  animals  with  the  sea-anemone,  from  which 
it  does  not  depart  in  any  material  point  of  its 
structure,  except  that  the  coral  animal  deposits 
lime  in  its  growth,  while  the  sea-anemone  does 
not. 

On  the  moist  rocks  and  wet  sea-weed  we  notice 
numerous  little  snails,  some  of  them  round,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  dark  brown  or  dingy  yellow  in 
color.  Dropping  some  of  them  into  our  dish  of 
sea-water,  we  observe  their  movements  plainly. 
A  little  soft-bodied  animal,  slug-like,  with  two 
feeler  or  tentacles  thrust  out  ahead,  having  at 
their  base  a  pair  of  little  black  eyes,  and  between 
the  feelers  a  roundish  trunk  like  an  elephant's 
proboscis,  only  very  short.  This  they  apply 
closely  to  the  surface  upon  which  they  rest.  The 
mouth  opens  at  the  end  of  this  snout.  A  little 
tongue  within  the  mouth,  furnished  with  num- 
erous minute  hooks,  keeps  up  a  continual  lapping 
movement,  rasping  off  the  minute  vegetation  upon 
which  they  feed.  Looking  through  the  glass  jar 
in  which  they  may  be  kept,  we  not  only  notice 
the  motions  of  the  tongue,  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  crawl,  moving  first  one  side  and  then 
the  other  of  the  disk-like  foot,  which  seems  to  be 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  furrow.  Notice  how 
gracefully  they  twirl  the  shell  in  their  movements. 
Taking  a  few  in  our  hand,  they  quickly  withdraw 
within  their  shells,  and,  as  they  disappear,  a  lid, 
called  the  operculum,  which  is  attached  to  the 
tail,  closes  the  aperture  effectually.  Nearly  all 
of  the  marine  snails,  and  many  of  the  land  and 
fresh-water  snails  likewise,  are  furnished  with  this 
operculum. 

The  eye-stone,  so-called,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  operculum  of  some  tropical  snail ;  for  the 
opercula  of  our  northern  snails  are  mostly  of  a 
horny  nature,  very  few  species  having  calcareous 
opercula. 

The  species  we  have  just  described  is  called 
Littorina  palliata.  Their  habits  are  such  that 
they  require  a  submergence  in  the  sea-water  of 
only  a  few  hours  each  day.  For  this  reason  one 
will  find  them  oftentimes  in  abundance  near  high- 
water  mark.  When  kept  in  an  aquarium,  they 
are  continually  crawling  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  out  of  it  completely. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Attainment  of  Grace  and  Glory  Propor- 
tionate to  our  Growth  in  Humility. — Set  thyself 
in  the  lowest  place,  and  the  highest  shall  be  given 
thee;  for  the  more  lofty  the  building  is  designed 
to  be,  the  deeper  must  the  foundation  of  it  be 
laid.  The  greatest  saints  in  the  sight  of  God,  are 
the  least  in  their  own  esteem;  and  the  heigbt  of 
their  glory  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
their  humility.  Those  that  are  filled  with  true 
and  heavenly  glory,  have  no  place  for  the  desire 
of  that  which  is  earthly  and  vain ;  being  rooted 
and  established  in  God,  they  cannot  possibly  be 
lifted  up  in  self-exaltation.  Whatever  good  they 
have,  they  acknowledge  it  to  be  received;  and 
ascribing  the  glory  of  it  to  the  Supreme  Author 
of  good,  they  seek  not  honor  one  of  another,  but 
the  honor  that  cometh  from  God  alone;  and  that 
God  may  be  glorified  in  himself,  and  in  all  his 
saints,  is  the  prevailing  desire  of  their  hearts,  and 
I  the  principal  end  of  all  their  actions. —  Thomas 
!  A' Kempia. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Evans. 

In  theremoval  by  death  of  this  beloved  Friend,! 
the  Church  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  gifted!' 
members;  one  whose  usefulness  with  both  pen 
and  tongue  will  long  be  remembered  by  many.!! 
For  in  him  were  found  united  the  graces  of  all 
christian  character  with  those  endowments  of 
mind  that  enabled  him  to  give  "a  reason  for  the| 
hope  that  was  in  him,"  in  a  clear  and  interesting! 
manner,  and  to  expound  to  others  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  Truth,  as  ever  held  by  the  So- 1! 
ciety  of  Friends.    Yet  we  are  permitted  freely  to 
believe  that  the  same  power  which  raised  up  and  \ 
qualified  this,  our  dear  friend,  for  service  in  so '! 
large  a  field  of  usefulness,  remains  to  be  the  same  I 
as  ever  it  was,  and  can  and  will  prepare  and  send  ' 
forth  when  required,  other  instruments  to  labor  j 
in  His  vineyard.    That  the  various  testimonies  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  all  their  fulness,  were  ' 
ever  dear  to  this  departed  friend,  none  who  knew  I 
him  intimately  ever  doubted,  and  as  an  evidence 
of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  him, 
as  well  as  for  the  salutary  effect  it  may  have  on 
others,  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  see  repub- 
lished at  this  time  the  following  clear  and  une- 
quivocal testimony,  which,  although  written  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  loses  none  of  its  force  and  in- 
terest at  the  present  day. 

Chester  County. 

"  THE  PRESENT  TIMES. 

I  have  long  believed,  and  am  confirmed  in  the 
persuasion,  that  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
our  religious  Society  as  promulgated  by  the  first 
Friends,  and  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  George 
Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  William  Penn,  and  others 
of  that  day,  are  the  unalterable  doctrines  of  the 
christian  religion,  as  laid  down  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles. 

It  was  in  a  sincere  and  humble  acceptance  of 
these  great  truths,  under  the  sanctifying  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  early  Friends 
were  gathered  to  be  a  people;  and  it  is  only  as 
their  successors  continue  firmly  to  uphold  the 
same  truths,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  in  all 
their  fulness  and  spirituality,  that  the  Society  can 
maintain  its  existence  as  a  distinct  body  of  Chris- 
tian professors,  and  fulfil  the  designs  of  the  Most 
High  respecting  it. 

The  lapse  of  time  has  made  no  change  in  these 
doctrines;  they  are  the  same  now  as  when  they 
were  first  promulgated;  and  every  attempt  to 
modify,  refine,  or  alter  them,  either  to  render 
them  more  acceptable,  or  to  adapt  them  to  what 
is  termed  the  advancement  of  modern  times,  will 
inevitably  produce,  as  it  ever  has  done,  weakness, 
confusion,  and  error. 

The  present  is  a  day  of  peculiar  temptations  as 
well  as  trials,  and  calls  for  watchfulness  lest 
through  any  means  we  be  drawn  away,  almost 
imperceptibly  to  ourselves,  from  a  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  these  principles. 

It  is  cause  of  sorrow  to  observe  that  our  Chris- 
tian testimonies  to  plainness  of  speech,  behavior, 
and  apparel,  and  in  the  manner  of  living,  are  so 
much  disregarded  ;  and  that  a  disposition  is  mani- 
fested, to  hold  them  in  light  esteem,  as  small 
matters  not  connected  with  the  work  of  true  re- 
ligion. This  is  a  source  of  much  evil,  and  opens 
the  door  to  weakness  in  other  respects  ;  the  faith- 
ful maintenance  of  these  testimonies  being  essen- 
tial to  our  religious  welfare  and  growth,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  a  Society. 

For  some  years  past,  many  Friends  have  been 
religiously  concerned,  lest  the  ancient  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  our  Society  should  gradually 
be  changed  and  departed  from,  and  sentiments  be 
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reduced  among  us,  tending  to  lay  waste  the 
iplicity  and  spirituality  of  our  profession.  I 
ite  with  this  concern,  and  desire  to  see  it  gene- 
ly  prevail,  believing  there  is  cause  for  it. 
iere  is  need  for  the  Society  to  be  put  upon  its 
ard  against  the  first  appearance  of  departure, 
pugh  it  may  be  in  what  many  consider  very 
all  things;  for  if  we  give  way  in  the  little,  the 
or  is  open  for  greater  departure,  until  we  may 
led  entirely  away  from  the  Truth. 

I  am  aware  there  are  those  who  do  not  think 
ere  is  cause  for  much,  if  any  apprehension  on 
ese  subjects;  but  I  believe  the  more  we  come 
prefer  the  blessed  Truth  above  all,  and  desire 
at  it  alone  may  be  promoted,  the  more  clearly 

shall  see  that  on  subjects  of  so;  much  impor- 
ice  to  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  we  cannot  be 
watchful,  in  the  Divine  fear,  and  that  the 
nger  is  often  greatest,  when  we  think  things 
3  most  secure,  for  it  was  while  men  slept 
at  the  enemy  sowed  his  tares.  It  seems  to  me 
e  present  times  call  for  a  united  and  earnest 
deavor  on  the  part  of  Friends  everywhere,  to 
hold  in  their  purity  the  ancient  doctrines  and 
jtimonies  of  the  Society,  and  to  withstand  every- 
ing  that  would  invalidate  or  lessen  them. 
If  Friends  whose  views  differ  respecting  the 
esent  state  of  things,  cultivate  a  patient,  for- 
aring,  and  tender  spirit  towards  each  other;  and 
iere  we  think  any  are  in  error,  seek  for  ability, 
the  meekness  and  restoring  love  of  the  Gospel, 
labor  for  the  convincement  of  their  understand- 
gs,  rather  than  keep  at  a  distance,  or  hastily 
ndemn  them,  it  will  tend,  under  the  Divine 
jssing,  to  lessen  the  existing  difficulties,  and 
omote  the  restoration  of  harmony. 
As  we  are  individually  concerned  to  abide  in  a 
ttc  of  inward  exercise,  that  it  may  please  the 
cad  of  the  Church  to  open  a  way  whereby  his 
uth  may  be  exalted,  and  his  people  preserved 
d  edified,  we  may  humbly  hope  that  He  will 
□descend  to  arise  for  the  help  of  the  Society, 

II  heal  the  breach  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  and 
)d  up  her  wounds,  and  restore  paths  of  peace  to 
■ell  in. 

Thomas  Evans." 

ilaverford,  Fourth  month,  1849. 


For  "  The  Friond." 

Westtown. 

I  am  often  tried  with  visitors  going  to  West- 
vu  in  the  shape  of  young  men  and  young  women, 
issed  up  in  the  extreme  of  fashion  for  the  oc- 
iion — evidently  seeking  to  make  an  impression 

the  minds  of  the  pupils  by  their  fashionable 
pearance, — reveling  in  their  escape  from  pa- 
ltal  control,  and  saying  to  their  late  associates, 

the  language  of  conduct,  "Cast  off  your  re- 
aint  as  I  have  done  mine,  it's  exceedingly 
sasantthus  to  indulge."  Young  men  especially 
it  I  have  sometimes  met  there,  with  fashionable 
ire,  and  full  of  admiration  of  their  own  person, 
seems  to  me  are  emissaries  of  evil,  to  whet  up 
:  carnal  appetite  of  the  dear  youth  after  forbid- 
l  fruit. 

Y"oung  people,  if  you  have  not  grace  sufficient* 
deter  you  from  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  evil 
minds  yet  tender  and  in  good  degree  innocent, 
l  you  not  be  persuaded  by  the  judgment  and 
s  deep  concern,  and  by  the  earnest  entreaties 

your  elder  and  more  experienced  friends,  to 
isider  well  the  immense  responsibility  you  in- 
•,  by  willingly  tempting  these  or  other  tender 
lbs  to  go  astray  in  their  affections, 
[n  my  apprehension  it  will  only  make  work  for 

anguishing  -repentance,  if  you  are  favored  to 
1  meroy.  Will  you  not  consent  to  forego  your 
y  display  or  stay  away  in  condescension  to  the 


wishes  of  many  Friends  whose  godly  ooncern  for 
the  youth  under  their  care,  far  transcends  the 
laudable  wish  to  welcome  all  proper  visitors  to  the 
institution. 

And  will  not  the  parents  discourage  such  of 
their  children  from  visiting  the  School,  who  show 
so  much  "  headiness,"  and  such  disregard  for  their 
wishes,  and  the  testimonies  of  the  Society. 


The  Christian  Life. — For  any  to  flatter  them 
selves  with  being  christians,  whilst  so  much 
exercised  in  the  vanities,  recreations  and  oustoms 
of  the  world,  as  at  this  very  day  we  see  many  are 
is  to  mock  the  great  God,  and  abuse  their  im 
mortal  souls.  The  christian  life  is  quite  another 
thing. —  William  Perm. 


A  Golden  Slave. — Socrates  seeing  a  young 
man  rich,  but  ignorant  of  heavenly  things,  and 
pursuing  earthly  pleasures,  Behold,  says  he, 
golden  slave. — Penn's  No  Cross  No  Crown. 
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HICKORY  GROVE  QUARTERLY  MEETING 
The  following  communication  was  received  in 
time  for  our  last  number,  but  was  crowded  out  by 
other  matter;  it  will  doubtless  be  interesting  in 
formation  to  most  of  our  readers. 

"  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of 
'  The  Friend,'  to  learn  that  the  Quarterly  Meet 
ing  of  Hickory  Grove  was  opened  and  held  at  that 
place,  in  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa,  on  the  23d  of  the  Fifth 
month  last,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Ohio,  in  the  Tenth  month  last.  The  meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders  was  held  the  day  preceding 
the  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  latter  was  largely 
attended,  as  was  also  the  meeting  for  worship  the 
day  following;  it  being  estimated  that  over  six 
hundred  were  in  attendance  on  First-day.  The 
meeting  for  business  on  Seventh-day  was  not  quite 
so  large.  Perhaps  there  has  rarely  been  a  meet- 
ing held,  of  latter  time,  in  which  there  was  mani- 
fested a  more  general  feeling  of  interest.  Many 
Friends  having  been  deprived  for  a  series  of  years 
of  attending  such  a  meeting,  and  having  travelled 
a  great  distance  to  attend  this,  rendered  the  privi- 
lege of  thus  meeting  with  their  brethren  and  sis- 
ters in  religious  profession,  doubly  dear  and  ani- 
mating, and  the  greetings  and  salutations  were 
various  and  numerous.  I  believe  that  it  may  be 
owned  by  not  a  few  that  the  glorious  Lord  was 
graciously  pleased  to  be  nigh  unto  them,  comfort- 
ing their  hearts,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  desire 
for  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  Him  who 
has  called  them  to  glory  and  to  virtue,  and  who 
is  continually  wooing  them  unto  himself.  The 
meeting  for  business  on  Seventh-day  was  a  season 
of  instruction,  I  trust  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
A  minister  who  was  present  from  Ohio,  being 
favored  to  bring  to  view  and  explain  some  matters 
respecting  which  there  had  been  difference,  in  re- 
lation to  our  testimony  against  war,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  many  minds.  May  there  be  an  increased 
concern  on  the  part  of  every  individual  member 
of  our  beloved  Society,  to  strengthen  and  encour- 
age one  another  in  every  good  word  and  work 


Iowa,  Sixth  mo.  6th,  1868." 


As  there  appears  to  be  some  ignorance  and  some 
misunderstanding  respecting  the  establishment  of 
Monthly  Meetings,  and  a  Quarterly  Meeting  of 


Friends  by  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  we  give  the  following  facts  connected  with 
it,  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 

Prior  to  the  separation  from  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1854,  a  considerable  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  meeting  were  residing  in  Iowa,  but 
had  not  been  attached  by  certificates  to  any  of  the 
meetings  of  Friends  then  existing  in  that  State. 
Removals  into  that  State  of  members  from  Ohio 
continued  to  be  numerous,  after  the  separation, 
and  when  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  decided  to  ac- 
knowledge the  meeting  set  up  in  1854,  its  subor- 
dinate meetings  would  not  receive  certificates  for 
the  members  of  the  old  Yearly  Meeting  coming 
to  reside  within  their  limits,  issued  by  the 
Monthly  Meetings  to  which  they  belonged.  Thus 
Friends  coming  there  from  Ohio  found  themselves 
cut  off  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  member- 
ship, and  as  they  increased  in  numbers  in  different 
neighborhoods,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
preserve  a  proper  oversight  of  the  flock,  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  derived  from  regular  assembling  for 
divine  worship,  and  to  afford  the  proper  means  for 
accomplishing  marriage,  &c,  &c,  that  regular 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline  should  be  set 
up.  Accordingly  two  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
belonging  to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  from  which 
most  of  the  emigrants  had  gone  out,  took  the 
necessary  steps,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
three  Monthly  Meetings  were  established.  As  in 
these  Monthly  Meetings  there  are  not  a  few  re- 
ligiously experienced,  consistent  Friends,  well 
fitted  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  church;  and  as 
the  distance  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  to  which 
they  belonged  (being  800  miles)  precluded  their 
general  attendance,  the  Yearly  Meeting  acceded  to 
the  request  sent  up  to  it  from  the  Monthly  Meetings 
to  establish  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  men  and  women  Friends  to  attend 
at  its  opening.  It  is  of  this  Quarterly  Meeting 
our  correspondent  gives  account. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the  conclusion 
of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  together  with  that  of 
other  Yearly  Meetings  to  correspond  with  the 
body  that  separated  from  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting, 
has  imposed  this  arduous  duty  on  the  latter  meet- 
ing, but  if  the  number  of  Friends  attached  to  it 
goes  on  increasing  there  so  rapidly  as  it  has  done, 
it  may  not  be  very  long  before  the  burden  maybe 
removed,  and  in  the  mean  time  it  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  irregularities  necessarily  growing  out 
of  that  conclusion;  nor  do  they  in  any  wise  im- 
pair its  standing  as  a  part  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  established  in 
the  order  and  authority  of  Truth. 


The  article  "A  Plea  for  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment," was  written  by  one  who  speaks  of  that 
whereof  she  has  had  large  experience.  Its  prac- 
tical good  sense  commends  it  to  all  who  arc  in- 
terested in  the  important  subject  of  education. 


We  have  received  from  S.  S.  Gregory,  a  printed 
"Letter"  written  by  him  "Relative  to  a  weekly 
Sabbath,  and  the  true  christian  Sabbath."  His 
views  respecting  the  abrogation  of  the  Sabbath 
alluded  to  in  the  4th  commandment,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  authoriz- 
ing the  substitution  of  another  day  instead  of  the 
Seventh,  to  be  considered  as  more  holy  than 
others,  and  on  that  account  to  be  peculiarly  ob- 
served, are  very  similar  to  those  repeatedly  in- 
culcated in  our  pages.  But  we  entirely  dissent 
from  the  opinion  advanced  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  If  the  christian  lets  his  *  moderation  be 
known  to  all  men,'  if  he  is  '  temperate  in  all 
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things,'  (and  of  course  including  his  labor,)  I  be- 
lieve that  while  he  has  a  constant  rest  or  Sabbath 
in  his  60ul,  he  will  endure  better,  have  better 
health  and  live  longer,  if  he  works  moderately 
every  day  in  the  week,  than  he  will  to  work  hard 
six  days  and  abstain  from  work  on  the  other  day." 
The  tendency  of  such  a  sentiment,  and  of  the 
assertion  that  loss  is  sustained  by  labor  being  re- 
frained from  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  is,  to 
induce  the  community  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
devoting  one  day  out  of  seven  to  religious  purposes 
exclusively,  and  if  it  obtained  would  be  a  woeful 
stimulus  to  demoralization. 

We  take  this  notice  of  the  "  Letter,"  because 
on  a  former  occasion  having  made  similar  objec- 
tion to  a  similar  sentiment  contained  in  a  commu- 
nication forwarded  for  this  journal,  the  author 
thought  we  had  not  done  him  justice.  We  think 
the  present  production  clearly  warrants  the  con- 
clusion we  have  drawn  on  both  occasions. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Irish  Reform 
bill  was  read  for  the  third  time  and  passed  on  the  25th 
ult.  The  Regium  Donum,  the  government  grant  annu- 
ally made  to  the  Piesbyterian  churches  of  Ireland  was 
voted.  The  new  postal  convention  with  the  U.  States 
is  still  pending  in  the  House.  The  government  is  en- 
deavoring to  make  uniform  terms  with  all  the  mail 
steamship  companies.  The  bill  for  the  purchase  of  all 
the  telegraph  lines  by  the  government  has  been  referred 
to  a  committee.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Irish  reform 
bill  has  passed  the  first  reading,  and  the  Scotch  Reform 
bill  has  been  twice  read.  The  Irish  Church  question 
has  been  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  leading 
members  on  both  sides.  Lord  Granville,  who  contended 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  stated  that 
there  was  but  one  diocese  in  which  the  Anglicans  ex- 
ceeded in  numbers  one-fourth  of  the  population  ;  in  the 
whole  of  Ireland  there  were  less  than  700,000,  while  the 
Catholics  numbered  4,000,000.  Thus  the  Irish  Church 
was  a  failure  as  a  missionary  establishment.  It  was  a 
remnant  of  old  conflicts.  The  proposed  measure  would 
have  a  happy  effect  on  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  Lord 
Derby  said  if  the  lords  were  ready  to  disregard  and  sac- 
rifice all  Protestant  interests  at  the  bidding  of  a  would- 
be-Minister,  and  of  the  majority  of  an  expiring  House, 
he  would  only  protest  against  the  measure.  He  had 
always  supported  the  Papists  in  their  struggles  to  gain 
their  rights,  but  he  would  not  suffer  aggression.  The 
bill  would  only  foster  discord  in  Ireland,  and  he  pro- 
tested against  this  attack  on  the  rights  of  property, 
which  would  hereafter  be  extended  to  England.  The 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  also  spoke  earnestly  in  opposition. 
He  wished  to  yield  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  but  if 
they  acted  prudently,  firmly,  and  independently,  they 
would  probably  interpret  the  wish  of  the  people  better 
than  the  Commons  had  done.  If  the  Lords  became  an 
echo  of  the  Commons  they  had  better  not  be  Lords  at 
all.  The  discussion  occupied  the  25th  and  26th  ult., 
and  was  then  adjourned. 

Russum,  formerly  consul  in  Abyssinia,  and  one  of 
the  parly  held  so  lon^  in  captivity  by  Theodorus,  has 
arrived  in  England.  Prince  Alfred  has  also  arrived  in 
England. 

Madrid  dispatches  announce  that  the  news  of  the  pro- 
posed mediation  of  the  United  States  in  the  questions  at 
issue  between  Spain,  Peru  and  Chili,  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  practical  termination  of  the  war. 

Milan,  the  new  Prince  of  Scrvia,  has  arrived  in  Bel- 
grade from  Paris.  He  was  met  at  the  gates  of  the  city 
by  the  principal  officers  of  the  Piincipality,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  cathedral,  and  from  thence  to  the  palace. 

On  the  23d  ult.  a  consistory  was  held  in  Rome,  at 
which  many  new  bishops  were  appointed.  The  Pope 
delivered  two  separate  allocutions,  one  calling  a  general 
council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  other  on  the 
present  state  of  religion  in  Austria.  The  paper  declares 
that  the  Concordat  should  have  been  regarded  by  Aus- 
tria as  perpetual  in  effect,  and  he  warns  all  persons  who 
approve  of  the  laws  recently  passed  concerning  the 
press,  religious  toleration,  civil  marriage  and  public  or- 
dination, to  beware  of  the  pains  attached  to  a  violation 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  church.  Ou  the  occasion  of 
the  delivery  of  this  allocution  the  Pope  announced  a 
general  pardon  and  amnesty  to  those  who  invaded  the 
States  of  the  Church  last  year,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

A  Vienna  dispatch  of  the  24th  states,  that  the  Reich- 
strath  had  adjourned  until  the  1st  of  the  Eleventh  month. 


Before  adjourning  Baron  Beust  assured  the  members 
that  the  threats  of  the  Bishops  would  not  hinder  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  law  as  regards  the  confessional. 

A  dispatch  recently  received  from  the  continent  states 
that  the  Italian  government  has  issued  a  circular  note 
to  the  various  representatives  of  that  Power  in  other 
countries,  announcing  that  Italy  will  remain  strictly 
neutral  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Prussia. 

During  the  stay  of  Prince  Napoleon  at  Bucharest  he 
was  waited  on  by  a  deputation  of  Jews,  residents  of  that 
city,  who  took  that  method  of  presenting  a  respectful 
address  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  setting  forth  their 
persecutions,  and  asking  an  amelioration  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  thanking  the  Emperor  for  his  kindness  and 
liberality  towards  all  races  of  people. 

Late  and  important  telegrams  have  been  received  from 
Japan,  by  way  of  Shanghae.  The  last  dispatch,  under 
date  of  Fifth  month  2d,  announces  that  the  Mikado  had 
arrived  with  his  army  near  Jeddo,  and  was  threatening 
the  city.  The  Tycoon  had  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  his 
powerful  enemy,  offering  to  retire  from  Jeddo  and  dis- 
band his  army  if  the  city  was  spared.  It  was  throught 
the  Mikado  would  accept  these  terms.  A  later  dispatch 
via  San  Francisco,  says  that  the  late  Tycoon  had  ac- 
cepted the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Mikado.  He  was 
required  to  cede  nearly  half  of  bis  private  territory,  dis- 
band the  army,  surrender  the  navy,  and  himself  retire 
to  Mito,  for  which  place  he  left  on  the  12th  of  Fifth 
month,  going  as  fast  as  required,  in  token  of  his  subjec- 
tion. The  troubles,  however,  were  not  considered  to  be 
over,  as  the  Tycoon's  partisans  were  still  strong,  and  de- 
termined to  prolong  the  struggle. 

On  the  29th  dir.  Consols  were  quoted  at  94|.  U.  S. 
5- 20s,  73  J.  The  Liverpool  market  for  cotton  and  bread- 
stuffs  quiet  and  steady.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  ll^d. 
a  Ufa!. ;  Orleans,  ll^a!.  a  11|<£ 

United  States. — Congress. — The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  passed  a  resolution  providing  that  in  any 
treaty  that  may  hereafter  be  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  any  Indian  tribe,  by  which  the  title 
of  such  tribe  to  its  land  may  be  diverted,  the  land  shall 
be  conveyed  direct  to  the  United  States,  and  shall 
thenceforward  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  Congress 
in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  lands.  The  bill  for  the 
improvement  of  rivers  aud  harbors  has  been  under  con- 
sideration, and  has  caused  much  debate.  The  new  Tax 
bill  which  has  been  passed  by  the  House,  reduces  the 
tax  on  whiskey  to  fifty  cents  per  gallon.  The  tobacco 
tax  is  reduced  about  25  per  cent.  The  bill  also  imposes 
a  small  tax  on  the  capital,  circulation,  and  deposits  of 
Banking  Associations.  The  bill  providing  for  the  res- 
toration of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida  to  their  old  places  as 
States  of  the  Union,  was  vetoed  by  President  Johnson. 
It  was  passed  over  the  veto  by  a  vote  of  35  to  8  in  the 
Senate,  and  105  to  30  in  the  House.  Alexander 
McDonald  and  Benjamin  T.  Rice,  Senators  elect  from 
Arkansas,  have  been  admitted  into  the  Senate;  and 
three  persons  elected  as  Representatives  from  the  same 
State  have  been  admitted  to  the  House.  Both  Houses 
have  passed  a  bill  making  eight  hours  a  day's  work  for 
laborers  and  mechanics  in  the  government  employment. 

The  house  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  92  to  54, 
has  passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  to  report,  without  delay,  a  bill  levying 
a  tax  of  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  on  the  interest  of  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  issued  and  collected  annually 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  such  of  his  subor 
dinates  as  may  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  paying  the 
interest  on  said  bonds.  The  Senate  has  laid  the  bill  to 
admit  Colorado  on  the  table,  by  a  vote  of  21  to  20,  and 
has  ratified  the  free  emigration  and  naturalization  treaty 
with  Bavaria. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  259.    Cholera  in 
fantum,  21;  typhoid  fever,  14;  consumption,  28. 

Miscellaneous. — The  amount  of  coin  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  on  the  first  inst.  was  about 
$35,000,000,  of  which  $7,000,000  is  the  principal  of  the. 
loan  of  1848,  and  $28,000,000  the  interest  due  on  the 
six  per  cent,  bonds. 

Governor  Bullock  has  issued  his  proclamation  con 
vening  the  Georgia  Legislature,  at  Atlanta,  on  the  4th 
inst.,  under  the  authority  granted  by  the  act  of  Con 
gress. 

Gen.  Scott,  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  has 
issued  his  proclamation  convening  the  Legislature  on 
the  6th  inst.,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  for 
the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  fourteenth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Partial  returns  of  the  election  in  Mississippi  render  it 
probable  that  the  State  has  been  carried  by  the  Demo 
cratic  party.    The  colored  voters  are  divided,  a  portion 
of  them  siding  with  the  Democrats.  ! 


Wm.  H.  Smith,  Governor  elect  of  Alabama,  h 
issued  a  proclamation  convening  the  Legislature  od  t 
13th  inst. 

The  case  of  John  H.  Surratt  came  up  again  in  t 
Criminal  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  2£ 
ult.,  and  by  agreement  between  counsel  was  furtl 
postponed  until  the  21st  of  Ninth  month  next.  It  dc 
not  now  seem  probable  that  either  this  case  or  that 
Jefferson  Davis  will  ever  be  pressed  to  a  conviction. 

The  Telegraph  gave  the  following  weather  reports 
the  29th  ult.  at  9  a.  m. 


Wind. 
N.W. 
W. 
N. 
N. 
W. 
E. 
E. 
N. 

N.E. 
S. 
S. 
S. 

S.W. 
S.E. 


Therm 
met 


Weather. 
Clear, 
Clear, 
Clear, 
Clear, 
Hazy, 
Clear, 
Clear, 
Clerr, 
Clear, 
Clear, 
Clear, 
Clear, 
Cloudy, 
Clear, 
Clear, 
Clear, 
Clear, 

— The  following  were  the  quotatio 
New  York. — American  gold,  14( 

dit 


W. 
S.W. 


Port  Hood, 
Halifax, 
Portland, 
Boston, 
New  York, 
Wilmington,  Del., 
Washington, 
Richmond, 
Fortress  Monroe, 
Oswego, 
Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, 
Chicago, 
Louisville, 
New  Orleans, 
Key  West, 
Havana, 

The  Markets,  $■<:. 
on  the  29th  ult. 

U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  ll7f ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1867,  114; 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  107J.  Superfine  State  flour, 
a  $7.20;  shipping  Ohio,  $8. 45  a  $9.20  ;  extra,  family  a 
fancy  brands,  $10  a  $15.90.  White  southern  whe 
.60  a  $2.70  ;  red  western,  $2.41  ;  spring  wheat,  $1. 
a  $2.16.  Western  yellow  corn,  $1.09  ;  mixed,  $1  a  $1.( 
Cotton,  31 J  a  Z2\  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  Hot 
$7.50  a  $8.50;  finer  brands,  $9  a  $14.  Red  whe 
$2.30  a  $2.35.  Rye,  $1.95  a  $2.  Yellow  corn, 
Southern  oats,  88  cts.;  western  and  Penna.,  86  a  87  c 
Clover-seed,  $5.50  a  $6.50.  Timothy,  $2.50  a  $2. 
Flaxseed,  $2.85.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cat 
at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  about  1600  hes 
Extra  cattle  sold  at  9|  a  10  cts.,  a  few  choice  at  11  ct 
fair  to  good,  8  a  9  cts.,  and  common,  6  a  7|  cts.  per 
gross.  Market  dull.  About  3000  hogs  sold  at  $12 
$13  per  100  lbs.  net.  Sheep  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gro 
Chicago.— Wheat,  $2  a  $2.08.  Corn,  82  a  84  cts.  Rj 
$1.65.  Cincinnati.— No.  1  wheat,  $2.10;  No.  2,  $2.  Coi 
83  a  84  cts.  St.  Louis. — Prime  and  choice  wheat,  $ 
$2.25  ;  spring  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.75.  Yellow  corn,  8C 
82  cts.  Oats,  70  a  72  cts.  Rye,  $1.45.  Beef  catt 
$4.50  a  $6  for  fair  to  prime,  and  $6.25  a  $7  for  choic 
inferior  and  common  $3  a  $4. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  trom  H.  Knowles,  Agt. 
Io.,  A.  A.  Knowles,  Mich.,  and  D. 
Peckham,  and  J.  P.  Carpenter,  N.  Y.,  $2  each,  vol.  4 
from  C.  C.  Taggart,  for  Annie  E.  Yearsley,  Pa.,  $2, 
No.  45,  vol.  42. 


for  H.  A.  Know! 
Naramore,  Dan 


WANTED. 

A  woman  Friend  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  family 
Friends'  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassa,  Nc 
York.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  "  " 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Philada. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Girls'  1st  Math6mati 
School,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  at  the  beginning  of 
Winter  Session.    Application  may  be  made  to 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  North  Fifth  St 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  No.  702  Race  St. 
Philada.,  Sixth  mo.  1868. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHU 

Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worthin 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Cle 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  Stre 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

IvIllTaIOTpilI^ 

No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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Address  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
eld  in  Philadelphia,  to  its  own  members,  and 
>  the  members  of  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

(Continued  from  page  354.) 

>ut  while  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  a  revela 
to  the  soul  of  that  knowledge  of  the  only  true 
.  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent,  which 
fe  eternal,  Friends  by  no  means  undervalue  or 
tly  esteem  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  any  other 
vard  means  bestowed  on  man  for  his  instruc 
and  help  in  righteousness.  These  they  con- 
r  as  most  profitable  and  helpful.  But  they 
eve  that  where  this  certain  knowledge  of  God 
stained  through  inward  revelation  by  the  Holy 
'it,  it  is  sufficient  for  salvation,  though  the  in 
dual,  in  the  providence  of  the  Almighty,  may 
3  been  cut  off  from  all  outward  helps  to  that 
wledge ;  and  contrariwise,  that  however  cor 
the  knowledge  acquired  through  outward 
ns,  and  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers 
lan,  may  be,  if  this  inward  revelation  is  want- 
there  is  nothing  known  that  can  effect  salva- 
ge are  earnestly  concerned  that  this  scriptural 
irine  of  the  indispensable  agency  of  the  Spirit 
Irace  of  God,  manifested  in  the  heart,  in  ob- 
ing  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
its  absolute  need  in  every  stage  of  the  work 
alvation  and  in  every  service  of  God,  which 
strenuously  insisted  on  by  our  early  Friends, 
has  ever  characterized  the  faith  of  our  re- 
als Society,  may  not  be  departed  from  or 
tly  esteemed  by  any  who  profess  with  us.  For 
in  this  day  as  formerly,  Satan  strives'  "  To 
man  up  with  a  false  knowledge  of  the  true 
,  setting  him  to  work  to  seek  God  the  wrong 
,  and  persuading  him  to  be  content  with  such 
pledge  as  is  of  his  own  acquiring  and  not  of 
's  teaching.  And  this  device  has  proved  the 
3  successful  because  accommodated  to  the  na- 
l  and  corrupt  spirit  and  temper  of  man,  who, 
■c  all  things,  affects  to  exalt  himself ;  in  which 
tation  as  God  is  greatly  dishonored,  so  therein 
ievil  hath  his  end;  who  is  not  anxious  how 
h  God  is  acknowledged  in  words,  provided 
self  be  but  always  served."  —  {Barclay's 

he  true  christian  experiences  that  "  that  which 
lown  of  God  is  manifest  within."  It  is  the 
it  that  quickeneth.  It  is  such  as  walk  after 
Spirit  that  have  no  condemnation,  for  the  law 
le  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  sets  them  free 


from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  It  is  through  the 
Spirit  that  the  deeds  of  the  body  are  mortified  and 
life  obtained.  By  acting  in  accordance  with  their 
belief  in  this  important  doctrine,  Friends  were 
led  out  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  generally  ob- 
served by  other  professors  of  Christianity,  and 
instructed  to  depend  wholly  on  Christ,  and  the 
revelation  of  his  power  in  the  heart,  as  their  guide 
and  support  in  the  way  of  life  everlasting.  Thus 
were  the  faithful  led  in  preceding  generations, 
and  thus  only  can  any,  in  this  day,  be  grafted 
into  Christ  the  true  and  living  Vine,  and  become 
fruit-bearing  branches.  May  Friends  everywhere 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  their  faith  in  this  un- 
speakable gift  without  wavering,  prize  the  blessed 
liberty  and  privileges  its  practical  application  has 
obtained  for  them,  and  thus  harmoniously  travail 
together  for  the  spread  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom. 

"All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God," 
and  "  is  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Friends  have 
ever  believed  they  are  the  appointed  outward 
means  of  making  known  the  blessed  truths  of 
Christianity;  that  any  doctrine  not  contained  in 
them  cannot  be  rightly  required  of  any  one  to  be- 
lieve, and  that  whatever  any  one  says  or  does  con- 
trary to  them,  must  be  accounted  a  delusion.  It 
has  been  an  abiding  concern  in  the  Society  to 
impress  on  its  members  the  great  privilege  be- 
stowed in  the  possession  of  these  invaluable 
records,  and  it  has  enjoined,  that  all  should  not 
only  make  themselves  acquainted  with  them,  but 
also  take  the  needful  care  to  have  their  children 
educated  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  them. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  divine  truths  they  contain 
were  penned  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  relate  to  the  things  of  God,  and  things 
which  concern  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  they  may  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  that  they  be  interpreted  and  applied, 
under  the  illumination  of  a  measure  of  the  same 
Spirit  which  gave  them  forth.  It  is  thus  that 
they  arc  able  to  make  "  the  man  of  God  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 

While  thus  duly  estimating  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, Friends  have  been  careful  not  to  give  them 
a  place  which  they  do  not  themselves  warrant, 
nor  to  ascribe  to  them  an  agency  which  appertains 
exclusively  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christ 
alone  is  the  light  and  life  of  men.  He  is  "  the 
Word  of  God."  He  is  "  the  bread  which  comcth 
down  from  heaven  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof 
and  not  die."  The  Scriptures  are  the  words  of 
God.  They  testify  of  Him  who  is  the  way  and 
the  truth ;  and  though  it  pleases  Him  to  make 
use,  at  times,  of  portions  of  these  words  as  a  means 
to  awaken  the  sinner,  or  to  instruct,  to  encourage, 
and  to  comfort  the  soul,  yet  it  is  Christ  alone  that 
can  give  life,  and  nourish  the  soul  with  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word;  and  this  He  does  with 
them,  or  without  them,  as  He  sees  fit. 

The  more  any  come  under  the  government  of 
his  Spirit,  the  more  they  value  the  Scriptures, 
and  delight  to  read  and  meditate  on  the  divine 
truths  they  set  forth.  We  would  exhort  all  our 
members  to  the  daily  perusal  of  a  portion  of  them, 


and  that  parents,  at  proper  seasons,  read  them  in 
their  families,  with  a  suitable  pause  for  reflection 
and  retirement  to  the  gift  of  Grace  in  the  heart. 
May  all  feel  the  obligation,  and  fervently  seek  a 
right  qualification  to  impart  to  their  children  such 
religious  instruction  as  may  be  adapted  to  their 
respective  ages  and  states,  enforcing  it  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  a  consistent  example.  Where 
this  religious  concern  is  daily  maintained  by  pa- 
rents, suitable  opportunities  will  be  presented  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  those  under  their  charge  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  truths  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  also  to  make  them  acquainted 
with,  and  encourage  them  to  the  perusal  of  works 
approved  by  our  religious  Society,  in  which  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  as  held 
by  Friends,  are  set  forth  ;  including  the  instruc- 
tive journals  or  memoirs  of  many  who  faithfully 
adhered  to,  and  exemplified  those  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  often  amid  much  persecution  and 
suffering. 

We  believe  the  divine  blessing  would  attend 
the  steady  pursuit  of  such  a  course,  and  the  chil- 
dren be  often  brought  under  an  abiding  sense  of 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  and  the 
necessity  of  seeking  for  and  relying  on  that  ''an- 
ointing which  teacheth  all  things."  Every  parent 
performing  his  or  her  duty  in  this  respect,  there 
would  be  no  inducement  to  send  their  beloved 
offspring  to  schools  set  up  for  the  formal  study 
and  explanation  of  the  scriptures.  Such  schools, 
both  for  our  own  members  and  others,  are  now 
popular  in  many  places,  and  we  desire  to  be  tender 
of  the  feelings  of  those  who  support  them;  but 
we  believe  their  tendency  is  to  foster  unprofitable 
activity,  and  a  dependence  oa  critical  investiga- 
tion into  those  divine  truths  which  can  only  be 
discerned  spiritually,  and  thus  obstruct,  in  ten- 
derly visited  minds,  a  solid  growth  in  the  Truth, 
by  substituting  a  literal  knowledge  of  the  scrip- 
tures, for  an  inward  growth  in  grace.  Mingling 
in  them  with  others  whose  religious  views  and 
feelings  are  very  different  from  those  of  Friends, 
can  hardly  fail  to  betray  into  sentiments  and  prac- 
tices altogether  inconsistent  with  our  religious 
principles,  and  such,  wc  believe,  has  already  often 
been  experienced.  "  The  natural  man  rcccivcth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can 
he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned." It  is  necessary,  we  believe,  for  every 
one  to  experience  a  measure  of  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  understand  and  apply 
the  truths  of  scripture ;  and  we  desire  therefore 
none  may  attempt  to  expound  or  comment  on  them 
with  their  own  unassisted  reason,  or  by  rehearsing 
the  views  of  commentators,  lest  they  be  led  away 
from  an  humble  reliance  on  this  inward  teacher, 
stray  from  the  truth  themselves,  and  mislead 
others. 

There  is  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism," 
and  Friends  believe  this  one  baptism  is  saving  :  it 
being  "  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  fore- 
runner of  Jesus  declared,  "  I  indeed  baptize  you 
with  water  unto  repentauce,  but  He  .that  comcth 
after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
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worthy  to  bear,  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire."  By  this  baptism  of  Christ 
alone  can  the  soul  be  purified  from  the  defilement 
of  sin,  the  heart  thoroughly  purged,  the  chaff 
burned,  and  man  be  made  a  member  of  bis  mysti- 
cal body.  As  the  penitent  soul  is  brought  under 
the  refiniDg  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  putting 
off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,"  exemplified 
by  the  lively  figure  of  the  burning  of  fire,  it  comes 
to  know  what  it  is  to  be  buried  with  Christ  in 
baptism,  wherein  it  is  also  raised  with  Him, 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who 
raised  Him  from  the  dead.  As  many  as  are  thus 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  are  baptized  into  his 
death,  and  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  these 
also  walk  in  newness  of  life. 

The  true  believers  know  the  communion  of 
saints  in  and  with  Jesus  Christ  their  Lord.  This 
is  not  the  eating  of  outward  bread  or  drinking  of 
outward  wine,  but  a  spiritual  participation  by  the 
inner  man  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  Jesus 
declared,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you;" 
and  in  reference  to  this  saying,  at  which  his  dis- 
ciples murmured,  He  added,  "  It  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing;  the 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and 
they  are  life."  He  gave  his  flesh  for  "  the  life  of 
the  world,"  but  it  was  not  of  the  outward  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ  that  He  spoke,  as  that  of 
which  all  must  partake  to  have  life,  but  of  Christ 
the  eternal  Word,  that  in  the  beginning  was  with 
God  and  was  God.  He  is  and  has  been  the 
spiritual  food  and  nourishment  of  the  saints  of 
every  age,  "  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die." 
"  The  fathers,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  did  all  eat  the 
same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same 
spiritual  drink,  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual 
rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was 
Christ."  The  table  of  the  Lord  is  set  for  all,  and 
all  are  invited  to  partake  thereof.  "  Behold," 
saith  Christ,  "  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  ;  if 
any  man  bear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  in  to  him  and  sup  with  him  and  he  with 
mc." 

(.To  bo  continued.) 


A  Stroll  by  the  Sea-Side. 

(Continued  from  page  358.) 

The  common  Cockle  (Purpura  lapillus)  is  an- 
other very  common  species  on  our  coast,  and  a 
very  interesting  collection  can  be  made  by  select- 
ing the  different  varieties  of  the  shell.  Some  of 
the  shells  are  quite  solid,  and  either  white  in 
color,  or  variously  banded  with  brown  or  yellow  ; 
now  and  then  a  specimen  is  found  of  a  rich  yellow; 
others  are  quite  thin  and  delicate,  with  the  out- 
side covered  with  little  scales,  or  imbrications. 
The  animal  is  white,  and  the  operculum  is  a  rich 
brown  or  reddish. 

This  species  is  carnivorous  in  its  propensities, 
and  with  its  sharp  rasp-like  tongue,  will  drill  the 
neatest  round  holes  in  the  shells  of  other  species, 
and  through  the  hole  thus  made  devour  the  con- 
tents. The  empty  shells  of  the  cockle's  victims, 
or  of  other  carnivorous  species,  may  always  be 
recognized  by  the  little  countersunk  hole  in  the 
shell.  The  mussel  seems  to  be  a  favorite  food  of 
the  cockle.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  it  re 
quires  two  days  for  the  cockle  to  drill  through  the 
shell  of  the  mussel,  and,  after  the  animal  dies  from 
this  rude  treatment,  the  shell  gapes  open,  and  the 
cockle  then  feeds  upon  the  soft  parts  within, 
through  the  natural  opening.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  little  oblong  yellow-colored  capsules,  which 
they  deposit  in  clusters  on  the  rocks.  Each  little 


capsule  contains  from  sixteen  to  thirty  ycung, 
which  eat  their  way  out  through  the  cases  when 
fully  developed.  The  cockle  was  supposed  to  be 
the  species  from  which  the  celebrated  Tyrian 
purple  was  obtained.  At  all  events,  there  is  a 
coloring  matter  extracted  from  the  living  animals, 
which  is  at  first  yellowish,  but  after  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays,  will  gradually  change,  passing 
through  various  shades  of  green  and  violet,  then 
to  a  purple,  and  finally  to  a  crimson.  It  is  often 
used  for  bait  in  fishing  for  cunners,  or  perch,  and 
the  fingers  become  stained  a  deep  purple  after 
handling  the  crushed  animals. 

In  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  in  certain 
pools  left  by  the  tide,  we  shall  find  the  common 
salt  water  mussel  closely  compacted  in  great  num- 
bers. On  attempting  to  detach  a  specimen  from 
the  rocks,  it  is  found  that  they  arejield  in  place 
by  a  strand  of  little  silken  threads,  issuing  be- 
tween the  valves  of  the  shell,  and  adhering 
strongly  to  the  rock.  This  bunch  of  threads  is 
called  the  byssus,  and  a  tropical  genus  called 
Pinna,  produces  a  byssus  of  considerable  size. 
Gloves  have  been  woven  from  the  fibres  compos- 
ing it.  The  individuals  covered  by  water  display 
at  the  free  end  of  the  shell  and  between  the  valves 
(each  shell  of  a  bivalve  is  termed  a  valve,  hence 
the  name  bivalve,  two  valves,)  which  are  partly 
open,  two  openings  formed  by  the  mantle.  These 
openings  are  scarcely  divided;  one  opening  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  byssus  is  beautifully  fringed 
with  little  arborescent  fringes,  the  other  opening 
is  plain.  If  we  watch  the  particles  floating  near 
these  openings,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  current  of 
water  is  passing  in  at  the  fringed  opening,  while 
from  the  simple  opening  a  current  of  water  is  as 
constantly  issuing.  These  currents  of  water  are 
produced  by  the  vibration  of  little  moving  hairs, 
or  cilia,  which  line  the  membranes  within.  The 
gills,  of  which  the  animal  has  four,  two  on  each 
side,  are  particularly  covered  by  the  cilia,  so  that 
if  the  shell  is  broken  open,  and  a  piece  of  the  gill 
is  separated  from  the  animal,  it  will  swim  round 
in  the  water  like  an  independent  animal  for  some 
time.  We  become  acquainted  with  an  excellent 
provision  in  this  arrangement,  for  in  the  first  place 
the  currents  of  water  kept  up  in  this  way  bring  a 
continual  supply  of  fresh  sea-water  to  the  gills, 
and  in  the  second  place  the  food  of  the  mussel, 
which  is  mostly  of  an  infusorial  character,  is 
brought  to  the  mouth  by  the  same  means.  The 
two  short  openings  we  have  seen  in  the  mussel, 
in  other  genera  like  the  clam  are  prolonged  into 
two  long  tubes  covered  by  one  sheath,  or  form  two 
distinct  tubes  as  in  certain  other  genera. 

In  contemplating  the  many  complete  provisions 
made  for  these  lower  animals  in  procuring  their 
food,  one  is  led  to  admire  the  adaptability  of  ciliary 
motion  which  appears  to  take  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  functions  of  the  lower  animals.  Among 
the  lowest  forms  of  life,  locomotion  is  effected  en- 
tirely by  ciliary  motion;  among  others,  food  is 
brought  within  the  compass  of  their  mouth,  and 
the  gills  are  continually  bathed  with  fresh  water. 

A  large  and  ponderous  mussel,  called  the  Horse- 
mussel,  may  be  torn  out  from  the  crevices  of  the 
rock  just  at  low-water  mark,  and  the  roots  of  the 
large  sea-weed,  commonly  called  the  "  devil's 
apron,"  are  often  found  entwined  around  speci- 
mens of  this  species.  While  speaking  of  this 
gigantic  sea-weed,  we  may  say  that  after  storms, 
and  in  fact  at  nearly  all  times,  this  Laminaria,  as 
it  is  technically  termed,  may  be  found  on  the 
shores,  and  the  collector  must  never  fail  to  ex- 
amine carefully  every  portion  of  it  for  novelties. 
On  the  broad  crenulated  brown  frond  he  will  find 
certain  species  of  snails  browsing.  On  the  stem, 
patches  of  calcarious  growth,  looking  like  the 
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most  delicate  lace,  may  be  seen ;  strange  as  it  ma II 
appear,  eaoh  little  cell,  composing  this  lace-worjB 
is  occupied  by  a  tiny  animal,  whose  true  relatioiH 
are  with  the  clams  and  oysters.  In  the  tangle  ; 
roots,  the  collector  often  reaps  a  rich  harvest  'la- 
marine  worms,  brittle  starfishes,  minute  crust  v 
ceans,  and  many  other  animals.  The  reason  wt  6 
this  sea-plant  affords  such  an  interesting  field  f  | 
the  collector  is,  that  it  comes  from  beyond  loi 
water  mark.  In  trfe  sea,  as  on  the  land,  the 
are  different  zones  of  animal  and  plant-life.  Th 
on  the  land  we  find  in  low  places  certain  speci 
of  plants  and  trees;  a  little  higher  we  have  tl 
hard-wood  growths  ;  on  the  mountain  slopes  tl 
pines  and  spruces  flourish,  while  near  the  tops 
our  highest  mountain  licbens  only  can  exist,  a> 
at  the  highest  elevations  the  bare  rocks  alone  me 
the  eye. 

So  in  the  sea,  between  high  and  low-water  mai 
is  an  assemblage  of  animals  and  plants  peculiar 
that  area,  and  this  is  called  the  littoral  zone;  fro 
low-water  mark  to  about  fifteen  fathoms  anoth 
group  of  plants  and  animals  are  found,  and  as  tl 
Laminaria  grows  to  profusion  in  this  zone,  it 
called  the  laminarian  zone.  Below  this  we  ha 
the  coralline  zone,  and  deep  sea-coral  zone.  Mai 
animals  range  through  all  these  zones,  but  the 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  species  restricted  to  eac 
which  give  each  zone  a  determinate  characti 
Thus  the  Laminaria  is  an  envoy  from  anoth 
zone,  coming  laden  with  the  animals  and  plat 
peculiar  to  its  zone.  As  we  are  confining  ourselv 
to  those  forms  that  are  abundant  between  hi; 
and  low-water  mark,  we  must  reluctantly  lea 
for  another  time  the  treasures  that  this  sea-we 
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possesses. 

The  common  starfish,  or  five-finger  jack,  is  o 
of  the  abundant  forms  under  rocks  at  low-wat 
mark.  By  throwing  back  the  masses  of  sea-we 
that  conceal  the  rocks  near  the  water's  edge,  thi 
may  be  found  of  all  sizes,  and  of  every  sbaje 
brick-red,  crimson,  and  purple.  How  fast  th 
cling  as  we  attempt  to  pluck  them  from  the  rocl 
and  by  examining  the  underside  of  the  fingers, 
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arms,  we  notice  rows  of  suckers,  that  look  like 
many  worms  twisting  and  writhing  in  every  din 
tion  !    Dropping  one  into  a  dish  of  sea- water, 
soon  see  the  admirable  use  that  is  made  of  th< 
suckers,  for  now  they  act  like  so  many  little  le: 
These  suckers  are  enabled  to  project  some  lit 
distance  from  the  animal,  and  by  these  the  anini 
is  carried  from  one  place  to  another.  How  gen 
they  glide  over  the  uneven  surface  of  the  roc 
each  sucker  in  turn  reaching  in  advance  a 
securing  a  hold,  and,  after  contracting  and  tl 
pulling  the  body  along,  relaxing  for  a  new  sta 
Perhaps  by  diligent  search  you  may  captun 
starfish  at  his  dinner,  and  a  strange  way  he  has 
eating  it.    Mussels,  beach-cockles,  and  shell-fi 
form  the  favorite  food  of  the  starfish.  Havi 
selected  one  for  his  meal,  our  starfish  arches 
body  over  the  shell,  grasping  it  at  the  same  ti 
with  its  arms,  and  then,  marvellous  to  relate,  p 
its  stomach  out  of  its  mouth  and  enfolds  the  si 
with  its  lobes.    Whether  the  stomach  secrete 
poisonous  fluid  is  not  known,  at  any  rate 
victim  dies  under  the  effects  of  this  warm 
brace,  the  shell  flies  open,  and  the  starfish  devo  a 
its  contents. 

In  the  young  starfish  the  eyes  can  be  plai 
seen,  five  in  number,  one  at  the  end  of  each 
or  arm,  shining  like  little  garnets.    In  the  ol< 
ones  it  is  quite  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

The  starfish  often  loses  one  or  more  of  its  r 
from  having  them  bitten  off  by  hungry  fishes, 
perhaps  crushed  off  by  crabs  when  young.  Natu 
however,  restores  them  again,  for  new  rays  bud 
the  place  of  those  lost,  and  it  is  not  uncommor 
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1  specimens  that  have  lost  all  but  one  ray,  with 
four  new  rays  just  commencing  to  grow, 
bers  may  be  found  with  three  large  ones,  and 
>  small  ones,  and  a  variety  of  forms,  resulting 
m  this  renovating  power  after  mutilation,  may 
gathered  among  the  rocks. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

?ho  following,  from  some  of  our  approved 
ters,  we  think  may  be  interesting  and  instruc- 
;  to  some  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  and 
refore  transcribe  it  for  that  valuable  Journal,  if 
roved  by  the  Editor. 

'The  family  is  a  divine  institution.  It  is  vitally 
nected  with  the  destinies  of  individuals  and 
ions.  Whatever  interferes,  therefore,  with  its 
eficial  or  legitimate  influence,  must  be  a  great 
lal  evil."  How  important  then  that  each  mem- 
thereof  should  perform  his  or  her  duty  faith- 
ly,  in  true  love  to  all,  remembering  the  golden 
},  "  To  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should 
unto  us."  "  Duty  to  some  is  a  cold,  repul- 
i  word,  but  only  in  tbe  discharge  of  duties  that 
ertain  to  each  condition  in  life,  is  happiness 
r  secured."  "  To  be  agreeable,  and  even  en- 
gaining  in  our  family  circle,"  says  a  celebrated 
ter,  "  is  not  only  a  positive  duty  but  an  abso- 
i  morality."  How  desirable  is  cheerfulness  ! 
am  a  peculiar  friend  thereto.  Not  that  kind  of 
erfulness  which  the  wise  man  calls  the  mirth 
bols — always  laughing  and  talking,  exhausting 
If  in  jests  and  puns,  and  then  sinking  into 
nee  and  gloom  when  the  object  that  inspired 
as  disappeared.  No,  no  !  The  cheerfulness  I 
lid  recommend  must  belong  to  the  heart,  and 
jonnected  with  the  temper,  and  even  with  the 
iciples."  Addison  says  :  "  I  cannot  but  look 
i  cheerful  state  of  mind  as  a  constant,  habitual 
titude  to  the  great  Author  of  nature.  An  in- 
d  cheerfulness  is  an  implicit  praise  and  thanks- 
ing  to  Providence  under  all  His  dispensations; 
3  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in  the  state  wherein 
are  placed,  and  a  secret  approval  of  the  Divine 
II  in  his  conduct  towards  us." 
Another  author,  I  think,  observes,  "  There  is 
lething  very  lovely  in  seeing  a  woman  over- 
ling those  little  domestic  disquiets  which 
ry  mistress  of  a  family  has  to  contend  with ; 
ing  down  to  her  breakfast-table  in  the  morning 
h  cheerful,  smiling  countenance,  and  endeavor- 
to  promote  innocent  and  pleasant  conversation 
)ng  her  little  circle.  But  vain  will  be  her 
able  efforts  at  cheerfulness,  if  she  be  not  as- 
ed  by  her  husband  and  the  other  members 
and;  and  truly  it  is  an  unpleasant  sight  to  see 
unily  when  collected  together,  instead  of  en- 
ming  the  quiet  scene  with  a  little  good-humored 
t,  sitting  like  so  many  statues,  as  if  each  was 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  other.  Aod 
q,  when  a  stranger  comes  in,  0  dear !  such 
les,  and  animation,  and  loquacity  !  '  Let  my 
be  to  please  at  home,'  says  the  poet ;  and  truly 
innot  help  feeling  a  contemptuous  opinion  of 
se  persons,  young  or  old,  male  or  female,  who 
ish  their  good  humor  and  pleasantry  in  com- 
y,  and  hoard  up  sullenness  and  silence  for  the 
jere  and  loving  group  which  compose  their 
iide." 

iVe  quote  the  following  passage  from  Hannah 
re,  as  an  admirable  illustration  of  true  sweet- 
s  of  temper,  patience,  and  self-denial — quali- 

so  essential  in  a  wife  and  mistress  of  a  family; 
I  also  in  every  one  :  "  Remember,  that  life  is 
entirely  made  up  of  great  evils,  or  heavy  trials, 

that  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  petty  evils 
1  small  trials,  is  the  ordinary  and  appointed 
rcise  of  christian  graces.    To  bear  with  the 


feelings  of  those  about  us,  with  their  infirmities, 
their  bad  judgments,  their  ill-breeding,  their  per- 
verse tempers — to  endure  neglect  when  we  feel 
that  we  have  deserved  attention,  and  ingratitude 
when  we  expected  thanks — to  bear  with  the  com- 
pany of  disagreeable  people,  whom  Providence  has 
placed  in  our  way,  and  whom  He  has  perhaps  pro- 
vided on  purpose  for  the  trial  of  our  virtue — these 
are  the  best  exercise;  and  the  better  because  not 
chosen  by  ourselves.  To  bear  with  vexations  in 
business,  with  disappointments  in  our  expecta- 
tions, with  interruptions  in  our  retirement,  with 
folly,  intrusion,  disturbance,  in  short,  with  what- 
ever opposes  our  will  and  contradicts  our  humor 
— this  habitual  acquiescence  appears  to  be  the 
very  essence  of  self-denial.  These  constant,  in- 
evitable, but  inferior  evils,  properly  improved, 
furnish  a  good  moral  discipline,  and  might  well 
in  the  days  of  ignorance,  have  superseded  pilgrim- 
age and  penance." 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  human 
mind,  agrees  in  acknowledging  the  power  of 
trifles  in  imparting  either  pain  or  pleasure.  One 
of  our  best  writers,  speaking  on  this  subject,  in- 
troduces the  following  lines  : — 

"  Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  from  those  trifles  springs, 
0!  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  thence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offence. 
To  give  rich  gifts  perhaps  we  wish  in  vain, 
But  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain." 

Truly  hath  the  poet  said,  that  "  Trifles  swell 
the  sum  of  human  happiness  and  woe."  Our 
highest  and  holiest  aspirations,  our  purest  and 
warmest  affections,  are  frequently  called  forth  by 
what  in  itself  may  be  deemed  of  trivial  import- 
ance. The  fragrant  breath  of  a  flower,  a  cheering 
sound,  a  soothing  word  from  one  we  love,  will 
often  change  the  whole  current  of  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  by  carrying  us  back  to  the  days 
of  our  childhood,  or  bringing  to  our  remembrance 
some  innocent  and  happy  state  which  steals  over 
us  like  a  long-forgotten  dream,  will  dissipate  the 
clouds  of  sorrow,  and  even  the  still  deeper  shades 
of  falsity  and  evil. 

How  many  of  the  great  events  of  life  have  their 
origin  in  trifles;  how  many  deep,  heart-felt  sorrows 
spring  from  neglect  of  what  seemed  to  us  a  duty 
of  little  or  no  account — something  that  could  be 
done  or  left  undone  as  we  pleased  !  Alas  !  this 
is  a  dangerous  doctrine.  Let  us  endeavor  to  im- 
press upon  our  own,  and  the  minds  of  those  of 
whom  we  have  the  charge,  that  no  duty  is  trifling; 
that  nothing  which  can  in  any  way  affect  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  others  is  unimportant.  A 
word,  a  glance,  a  smile,  a  gentle  touch,  all  speak 
volumes;  and  the  human  heart  is  so  constituted 
that  there  is  no  joy  so  great,  no  sorrow  so  intense, 
that  it  may  not  be  increased  or  mitigated  by  these 
trifling  acts  of  sympathy  from  those  we  love. 

Words  are  little  things,  but  they  sometimes 
strike  hard.  We  wield  them  so  easily  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  their  hidden  power.  Fitly  spoken 
they  fall  like  the  sunshine,  the  dew,  and  the  fer- 
tilizing rain ;  but  when  uwfitly,  like  the  frost,  the 
hail,  and  the  desolating  tempest.  Some  speak  as 
they  feel  or  think,  without  calculating  the  force 
of  what  they  say  ;  and  then  seem  very  much  sur- 
prised if  any  one  is  hurt  or  offended.  Not  cou- 
sidering  that  it  may  be  easier,  and  certainly  right 
and  more  amiable,  that  their  words  should  be 
chosen  more  carefully,  and  to  repress  the  unkind- 
ness of  tone  that  gives  tbem  a  double  force,  than 
to  prevent  the  feeling  of  pain  at  their  utterance. 

Therefore  look  well  to  your  words  all  ye  mem- 
bers of  a  home  circle.  And  especially  look  well 
to  your  words  ye  whose  words  have  the  most 
weight,  and  fall,  if  dealt  in  passion,  with  the 


heaviest  blow.  How  solemn  the  consideration  of 
the  declaration  of  our  Holy  Pattern,  "  That  every 
idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  &c."  Matt.  xii. 
36. 

There  are  not  a  few  persons,  perhaps,  who  do 
not,  in  a  degree  at  least,  mar  domestic  happiness 
by  persisting  in  personal  peculiarities  which  they 
know  are  unpleasant  to  those  around  them.  Harm- 
less these  habits  may  be  in  themselves,  perhaps ; 
but  inasmuch  as  they  are  teasing,  anuoying,  and 
irritating  to  others,  they  are  not  harmless.  Nay, 
they  are  wrong,  beet  use  they  are  accompanied  by 
a  most  unamiable  disregard  to  the  feelings  of 
others." 

Let  us  practically  remember  that  the  true  end 
and  aim  of  life  is  not  to  seek  our  own  enjoyment 
but  the  good  of  others,  and  the  glory  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven. 


The  Farmer's  Friends  and  Foes. 

(Continued  from  page  355.) 

"The  prodigious  numbers  of  the  Apliis  brassiccc 
that  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the  turnips  in  1805 
called  forth  a  great  profusion  of  a  little  parasitic 
ichneumon,  (Ichneumon  aphidum,  Linn.)  which 
rendered  late  but  eminent  services  in  checking 
additional  increase.  The  turnip  fields  were  full 
of  these  minute  parasites,  and  any  one  walking 
through  tbem  would  soon  have  numbers  upon  his 
clothes.  The  effect  of  an  ichneumon  upon  any 
species  of  aphis  may  readily  be  seen  upon  the  leaf 
of  any  field  or  garden  plant.  Amongst  the  green 
living  aphides  may  be  seen  several  dry,  swollen 
skins,  generally  of  a  light  brown  color.  These 
bodies  are  evidently  aphides,  though  so  much 
altered  in  appearance  ;  there  are  the  head,  the 
legs,  and  the  characteristic  anal  tubes,  but  the 
animal  has  lost  all  power  of  locomotion  :  within 
what  was  once  a  round  sleek  body  full  of  sweet 
honeydew  there  now  lives  a  small  ichneumon 
maggot.  If  these  objects  are  taken  home  and 
placed  under  a  glass  vessel,  with  facilities  for 
observation,  in  a  few  days  the  following  interest- 
ing spectacle  will  be  witnessed  ;  upon  the  back  of 
the  aphis  there  will  appear  a  small  round  hole, 
which  the  enclosed  parasite,  now  ready  for  emer- 
gence in  its  perfect  condition,  has  made.  Through 
this  door  the  ichneumon  fly  makes  her  debut  into 
the  world  of  insects,  ready  to  repeat  on  other 
aphides  the  same  operation  which  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  herself  into  the  world. 

Every  observer  of  a  field  of  wheat  has  noticed 
some  of  the  ears  to  contain  a  number  of  minute 
maggots  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  These  arc  the 
larva)  of  the  wheat  midge  (Cecidomyia  tritici.) 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  ear  of  wheat 
about  the  time  of  flowering,  and  the  larva)  feed 
upon  the  tender  grain.  They  leap  out  of  the 
glumes  to  bury  themselves  and  become  pupa)  iu 
the  earth,  or  are  carried  into  the  granary  with  the 
corn.  The  damage  done  to  the  corn  crops  by  this 
little  midge  is  sometimes  most  serious.  M. 
Curtis  says  that  he  '  fears  the  ingenuity  of  man 
will  never  devise  any  method  for  the  destruction 
of  this  little  rogue  in  grain  when  it  has  once 
taken  possession  of  a  staudiug  crop.'  To  apply 
any  remedy  when  the  ears  arc  once  inoculated,  he 
thinks  impossible.  Iu  the  pupa)  state  they  can 
be  assailed. 

'  Professor  Henslow's  suggestions  appear  to  be 
the  most  feasible  and  best  calculated  to  check 
their  increase,  provided  the  larva)  and  pupae  car- 
ried into  the  barn  do  not  die  from  the  artificial 
state  in  which  they  are  placed.  He  recommends 
the  use  of  a  sieve  sufficiently  open  to  let  the  pupa) 
aud  larva)  pass  through  with  the  dust,  which  must 
be  removed  and  burned.  He  says,  '  It  occurred 
to  me  that  if  a  wire-gauze  sieve  were  placed  be- 
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fore  the  winnowing  machine  in  a  sloping  position 
so  as  to  allow  the  chaff  to  fall  upon  it  and  then 
roll  from  it,  the  pupa)  would  pass  through  and 
nii^ht  be  caught  with  the  dust  in  a  tray  placed 
below  the  sieve.  I  have  put  this  to  the  test  of 
experiment  and  find  it  answer  perfectly.  Two 
pieces  of  wire  gauze  were  placed  together  at  an 
angle,  sloping  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  the 
chaff  readily  fell  off  on  each  side  of  the  floor, 
whilst  dust  and  pupaj  passed  through.  If  a  sim- 
ple contrivance  of  this  kind  formed  an  appendage 
to  every  wiunowing  machine  in  the  country,  what 
myriads  of  the  pupae  might  be  collected  and  des 
troyed.  The  researches  which  I  have  made  on 
the  subject  since  my  report  was  written,  have 
satisfied  me  that  the  damage  done  by  this  minute 
insect  is  much  greater  than  agriculturists  are  at 
all  aware  of.' 

The  ichneumon  flies  in  this  case  also  prove  most 
valuable  friends  in  checking  the  increase  of  the 
wheat  mid»e.  Three  species  of  this  family  feed 
parasitieally  upon  the  larvte.  The  most  abundant 
and  consequently  the  most  useful  of  them  is  the 
Platygaster  tipulce. 

'To  see  our  little  ichneumon,'  says  M.  Kirby, 
'  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  caterpillar  of  the  wheat 
fly  is  a  very  interesting  sight.  In  order  to  enjoy 
this  pleasure,  I  placed  a  number  of  the  latter 
upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other,  and  then  set  an  ichneumon  down 
in  the  midst  of  tbem.  She  began  immediately  to 
march  about,  vibrating  her  antennae  very  briskly. 
A  larva  was  soon  discovered,  upon  which  she  fixed 
herself,  the  vibratory  motion  of  her  antennae  in- 
creasing to  an  intense  degree;  then  bending  her 
body  obliquely  under  her  breast,  she  applied  her 
posterior  extremity  to  the  larva,  and  during  the 
insertion  of  her  aculeus  and  the  depositing  of  the 
egg,  her  antenna;  became  perfectly  still  and  mo- 
tionless. Whilst  this  operation  was  performing, 
the  larva  appeared  to  feel  a  momentary  sensation 
of  pain,  for  it  gave  a  violent  wriggle.  When  all 
was  finished,  the  little  ichneumon  marched  off  to 
seek  for  a  second  which  was  obliged  to  undergo 
the  same  operation ;  and  so  on  to  as  many  as  it 
could  find  in  which  no  egg  had  been  before  de- 
posited, for  it  commits  only  a  single  egg  to  each 
larva.  1  have  seen  it  frequently  mount  on  one 
which  had  been  pricked  before,  but  it  soon  dis- 
covered its  mistake  and  left  it.  The  size  of  it  is 
so  near  that  of  the  Tipula  that  I  imagine  the 
larva  of  the  latter  could  not  support  more  than 
one  of  the  former,  and  therefore  instinct  directs 
it  to  deposit  only  a  single  egg  in  each  ;  besides, 
by  this  means  one  ichneumon  will  destroy  an 
infinite  number  of  larva:.' 

The  wheat  midge  is  a  near  relative  of  the 
dreadful  American  scourge,  the  '  Hessian  fly,' 
(  Cecidomyia  destructor ,~)  whose  larva?  have  not 
unfrequently  caused  famines  in  the  land  of  the 
West. 

•  The  ravages  of  this  insect,'  says  M.  Kirby, 
which  was  first  noticed  in  1776  and  received  its 
name  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  was  carried 
by  the  Hessian  troops  in  their  straw  from  Ger- 
many, were  at  one  time  so  universal  as  to  threaten, 
where  it  appeared,  the  total  abolition  of  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat.  .  .  .  It  commences  its  depredation 
in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  plant  begins  to  appear 
above  ground,  wben  it  devours  the  leaf  and  stem 
with  equal  voracity  until  stopped  by  the  frost. 
When  the  return  of  spring  brings  a  milder  tem- 
perature the  fly  appears  again  and  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  heart  of  the  main  stems  which  it  per- 
forates, aDd  so  weakens,  that  when  the  ear  begins 
to  grow  heavy,  and  is  about  to  go  into  the  milky 
state,  they  break  down  and  perish.  All  the  crops 
as  far  as  it  extended  its  flight,  fell  before  the 


ravager.  It  first  showed  itself  in  Long  Island, 
from  whence  it  proceeded  inland  at  about  the 
rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  annually,  and  by 
the  year  1789  had  reached  200  miles  from  its 
original  station.  .  .  .  Nothing  intercepts  them  in 
their  destructive  career,  neither  mountains  nor 
the  broadest  rivers.  They  were  seen  to  cross  the 
Delaware  like  a  cloud.  The  numbers  of  this  fly 
were  so  great,  that  in  wheat  harvest  the  houses 
swarmed  with  them  to  the  extreme  annoyance  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  filled  every  plate  or  vessel 
that  was  in  use  ;  and  500  were  counted  in  a  single 
glass  tumbler  exposed  to  them  a  few  minutes  with 
a  little  beer  in  it.' 

Fortunately  the  Hessian  fly  has  a  formidable 
enemy  in  the  Ceraphron  destructor,  a  species  of 
ichneumon  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  bodies  of 
the  larvae  so  that  few  become  pupae,  otherwise, 
as  some  have  thought,  the  wheat  crops  would  be 
totally  annihilated." 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

A  letter  from  Richard  Harrison,  a  cornet  or 
quartermaster  in  the  army  under  Fairfax  or  Crom- 
well, to  Anne  Weldan,  of  Lincoln,  in  Yorkshire, 
to  whom  he  was  afterwards  married.  They  both 
joined  Friends,  and  suffered  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods.  They  left  a  son  and  daughter,  Francis 
and  Jane  Harrison,  both  honorable  in  their  gene- 
ration ;  and  their  descendants  in  this  country  con- 
tinue to  be  honorable  and  worthy  Friends. 

"Dear  Heart: — That  entire  love  and  affec- 
tion by  which  you  are  endeared  to  me,  doth  press 
me,  (though  late  in  your  company,)  to  write  these 
few  lines  unto  you,  as  the  true  and  undoubted 
witness  of  my  cordial  affection  towards  you,  which 
as  (I  hope)  it  began  in  God  as  aiming  in  my 
choice  to  be  linked  in  love  with  such  an  one  as 
had  some  impressions  of  the  grace  of  God  en- 
stamped  upon  their  souls,  and  some  sparks  of  that 
heavenly  love  enkindled  in  their  breasts,  so  (if 
my  heart  deceive  me  not,)  it  is  my  great  desire 
that  if  it  seem  good  in  the  Lord  our  God  to  bring 
us  into  that  near  union  of  husband  and  wife,  it 
may  be  our  chiefest  care  to  approve  ourselves 
truly  such  as  in  our  choice  we  both  pretended  to 
seek,  that  is,  real  not  verbal  christians,  not  con- 
tent with  a  form,  and  denying  the  power  of  god- 
liness, but  such  as  are  godly  both  in  form  and 
power,  keeping  a  constant  watch  over  our  deceit- 
ful hearts,  that  we  be  not  puffed  up  with  high 
conceits  of  our  attainments,  thereby  singing 
a  requiem  unto  our  souls,  suffering  our  minds 
in  the  meantime  to  be  carried  out  after  crea- 
ture objects,  degenerating  from  that  good  pro- 
fession we  have  made,  into  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  until  we  become  like  trees  twice  dead, 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  reserved  for  eternal 
burning ;  but  that  in  the  sense  of  the  great  re- 
bellion of  our  hearts  to  the  will  and  mind  of  God, 
we  may  wait  for  the  sun  of  righteousness  arising 
in  our  hearts,  dispelling  all  the  clouds  of  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  pride,  self-love,  creature 
confidence,  error,  infidelity,  &c,  which  as  co- 
natural  with  us,  do  easily  beset  and  ensnare  our 
souls,  until  the  Lord  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  doth 
cause  these  scales  to  fall  from  our  eyes,  transform- 
ing us  in  our  minds,  and  by  degrees  conforming 
us  into  the  likeness  both  of  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  accounting  it  enough 
that  the  Lord  shall  own  us  for  his,  though  the 
world  disown  us,  receiving  thankfully  what  he  in 
mercy  shall  bestow  upon  us,  either  for  the  inward 
or  outward  share,  knowing  that  whatsoever  is  less 
than  his  pouring  on  of  the  vials  of  his  fiercest 
indignation  is  from  his  mercy,  thereby  stopping 
our  mouths,  that  we  never  open  them  in  murmur- 
ing against  his  all-wise  disposing  Providence, 


though  it  may  seem  sometimes  hard  to  the  cart 
uuregenerated  part,  which  I  know  would  ser 
both  God  and  Mammon;  be  great  in  the  favor 
God  and  the  world. 

But  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ,  if  so  be 
have  tasted  of  the  riches  of  the  grace  and  mere 
of  God ;  who  for  this  end  came  into  the  woi 
that  he  might  carry  on  the  great  design  of  Goi 
glory  in  saving  lost  man,  and  dissolving  the  woi 
of  Satan,  which  glorious  design  doth  then  set 
to  be  brought  out  in  power  when  sinful  m 
is  brought  to  a  thorough  resignation  of  himse 
having  his  will  and  affections  wholly  swallowed 
in  God's  will,  and  he  willing,  through  a  conscieu 
really  convinced  of  its  unworthiness,  to  justify  t 
Lord  in  his  judgments,  though  he  should  cast  h; 
forever  out  of  his  sight,  and  divide  him 
portion  amongst  unbelievers.  When  the  flesl 
wisdom  of  man  is  thus  fooled,  and  the  pri; 
of  man's  heart  abased ;  when  the  wrath  of  G 
seems  insupportable,  and  but  one  step  betwe 
us  and  eternal  death ;  then,  and  not  till  the 
will  a  Saviour  be  acceptable  ;  then  is  the  tii 
when  usually  God  is  pleased  to  drop  in  co 
fort  unto  the  wearied  soul,  yet  not  wholly  taki 
away  the  source  and  fountain  of  sin,  but,  by  c 
grees,  weakening  the  power  and  dominion  of  i 
for  the  Canaanite  will  still  dwell  in  the  land, 
teach  us  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  shield ;  ai 
the  seed  of  the  serpent  will  be  biting  at  the  he< 
of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  that  hereby  we  may 
brought  to  cry  mightily  unto  God,  not  in  artifioi 
forms,  but  from  the  sense  of  our  weakness,  for  I 
daily  aid  and  assistance,  against  so  powerful  a 
versaries,  neither  will  there  be  any  time,  (as 
suppose,)  of  unbuckling  our  spiritual  armor  un 
time  is  no  more. 

But  I  am  already  too  tedious,  were  it  not  tb 
your  love  would  easily  cover  this,  as  I  hope 
will  do  all  other  my  infirmities,  assuring  you  th 
whilst  God  shall  grant  me  a  being  upon  earth 
shall  ever  remain  yours. 

Richard  Harrison. 

Balby,  September  18th,  1649." 


Wonders  of  the  Telegraph. — In  the  who 
range  of  fairy  legend  it  would  be  difficult  to  fi 
aught  more  marvellous  than  the  following  ba 
statement  of  facts  regarding  a  telegraphic  messai 
sent  by  the  Atlantic  cable  from  London  to  Sf 
Francisco  on  the  1st  of  February.  The  wires 
America  were  joined  up  for  experiment  fro 
Heart's  Content  to  California,  and  the  messaj 
was  sent  from  Valentia  at  21  minutes  past  sevi 
in  the  morning;  the  acknowledgment  of  its 
ceipt,  was  received  back  in  Valentia  at  23  mi 
utes  past  seven,  the  whole  operation  having  on 
occupied  two  minutes  ;  the  distance  travelled  w 
about  14,000  miles  and  the  message  arrived,  a 
cording  to  San  Francisco  time,  at  20  minut 
past  eleven  on  the  evening  of  January  31, 
the  day  preceding  that  on  which  it  leftEnglai 
— in  less  than  no  time,  to  use  a  popular  phras 
The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  states 
addition,  that  at  an  anniversary  banquet  givi 
by  Cyrus  Field  some  time  ago,  at  the  Buc 
ingham  Palace  Hotel,  the  western  telegraph  lin 
were  brought  into  the  room,  and  messages  inte 
changed  with  America  ;  these  messages  were  d 
livered  at  their  respective  addresses  and  the  repli 
to  them  were  received  back  in  the  room  in  tl 
following  periods  :  From  the  President  at  Was 
ington,  two  hours  ten  minutes;  from  Mr.  Sewai 
at  Washington,  two  hours  twenty-five  minutes 
from  several  persons  in  and  near  New  York,  ave 
age  one  hour  forty-five  minutes ;  from  the  Go 
ernor  of  Cuba,  who  apologized  for  the  delay  cau 
cd  by  his  residing  at  a  distance  from  Havan 
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hours  twenty-four  minutes ;  from  the  Gover- 
of  Newfoundland,  at  St.  John's,  thirty  eight 
ites;  and  from  Heart's  Content,  Newfound- 
,  six  minutes. — Late  Paper. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend  " 

e  Early  Ministers  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
any  of  these  first  preachers  were  like  sons  of 
ider  j  for  they  testifying  of  the  light  of  Christ 
ing  in  the  consciences  of  men,  proclaimed, 
the  day  of  the  Lord  was  dawned  and  should 
urther  break  forth,  to  the  destroying  of  the 
er  buildings  of  human  inventions  and  institu- 
I  though  not  of  that  which  had  formerly  been 
and  enjoyed  by  true  experience  of  the  opera- 
i  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  people's  hearts.  By 

■  powerful  way  of  preaching  repentance,  many 
awakened  out  of  the  sleep  of  careless  security 
came  to  see  that  their  covering  was  too  short, 
that  they  were  not  covered  with  the  true  wed- 

garment;  and  many  that  had  been  of  a  rude 
came  to  be  so  touched  to  the  heart  by  these 
us  preachers,  that  crying  out  "  What  shall 

0  to  be  saved?"  they  were  brought  to  repent- 
and  conversion  ;  and  so  from  wild  and  rough, 

1  to  be  sedate  and  sober.  And  as  in  the  be- 
ing many  of  these  first  preachers  did  run  on 
a  mighty  stream,  and  seemed  fit  to  thresh 
grind  mountains  and  stones,  and  to  hew  down 
jedars,  and  wash  away  all  opposition  ;  so  there 

others  also,  who  as  sons  of  consolation,  pro- 
led  glad  tidings  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty 
:,  many  of  which  were  in  England  about  that 
,  insomuch  that  some  said,  "  now  the  everlast- 
gospel  is  preached  again."  And  it  was  in- 
remarkable,  that  though  these  promulgators 
e  doctrine  of  the  inward  light  shining  in  the 
ts  of  men,  were  mean  and  illiterate,  yet  many 
le  of  note,  not  only  such  as  were  in  magis- 
but  also  many  preachers  of  several  persua- 

■  were  so  touched  at  the  heart  by  their  lively 
shing,  that  they  not  only  received  their  doc- 
s,  but  came  themselves  in  process  of  time,  to 
ealous  publishers  thereof,  and  thus  a  great 
was  gathered  ;  nay,  sometimes  even  men  of 
;  skill  and  sharp  wit,  were  deeply  struck  by 
i  and  homely  preaching. — Sewell's  History. 

he  Redbreast. — "  A  robin,"  says  M.  Jesse, 
ely  began  its  nest  in  a  myrtle,  which  was 
id  in  the  hall  of  a  house  belonging  to  a  friend 
ine  in  Hampshire.  As  the  situation  was  con- 
ed rather  an  objectionable  one,  the  nest  was 
ived.  The  bird  then  began  to  build  another 
le  cornice  of  the  drawing-room,  but,  as  this 
i  still  more  violent  intrusion,  it  was  notallow- 
>  be  completed.  The  robin,  thus  baffled  in 
attempts,  began  a  third  nest  in  a  new  shoe, 
h  was  placed  on  a  shelf  in  my  friend's  draw- 
■oom.  It  was  permitted  to  go  on  with  its  work 
1  the  nest  was  completed  ;  but,  as  the  new  shoe 
likely  to  be  wanted  and  as  it  would  not  be 
fited  by  being  used  as  a  cradle,  the  nest  was 
fully  taken  out,  and  deposited  in  an  old  shoe, 
sh  was  put  in  the  situation  of  the  new  one. 
3  what  remained  to  be  done  was  completed  ; 
under  part  of  the  shoe  was  filled  with  oak 
3S,  the  eggs  were  deposited  in  the  nest,  and 
le  time  hatched,  the  windows  of  the  room  ha- 
llways left  a  little  open  for  the  entrance  and 
as  of  the  birds.  My  friend  informed  me  that 
as  pleasing  to  see  the  great  confidence  the 
is  placed  in  him.  Sometimes,  in  the  morn- 
the  old  birds  would  settle  on  the  top  of  his 
|  nor  did  they  seem  the  least  alarmed  at  his 
Jnce." 

at  little  is  enough  when  our  desires  are 
ided  by  moderation. 


Original. 

MORAL  DISCIPLINE. 
Keep  disciplined  the  world  of  mind, 

Nor  thoughts  be  harbored  there, 
But  those  from  sense,  from  earth  refined, 

And  watched  with  constant  care. 

And  let  the  tongue  well  guarded  be, 

Lest  it  should  utter  aught, 
Unprompted  by  the  purity 

Of  uncorrupted  thought. 

That  in  our  deeds,  through  holy  aid, 

We  may  subserve  His  plan, 
Who  but  a  little  lower  made 

Than  angels,  mortal  man. 

I.  C. 

Salem,  Iowa. 

Original. 

WE  MISS  THEE. 
We  miss  thee  ;  weeks  and  months  have  passed, 

But  as  day  succeedeth  day, 
We  miss  thy  pleasant  converse  still  ; 

Thy  greetings  by  the  way. 

We  miss  thy  chastened  spirit, 

Strong,  steadfast  in  the  faith  ; 
That  faith,  which  overcomes  the  world 

And  triumphs  over  death. 

We  miss  thy  bright  example, 

Which  ever  seemed  to  say, 
There  is  no  time  to  loiter, 

"Work  while  'tis  called  to-day." 

And  in  our  wonted  gatherings, 

Within  the  place  of  prayer  ; 
Mid  the  silence  of  the  worshippers, 

We  miss  thy  spirit  there. 

Oh  our  hearts  are  clothed  with  sadness, 

Yet  not  for  those  we  mourn, 
Through  mercy,  gathered  to  their  rest, 

Within  the  Heavenly  bourne. 

But  we  mourn  for  those  who  linger, 

Their  ceiled  homes  within, 
Who,  with  a  name  to  live,  are  dead 

In  trespasses  and  sin. 

We  know  the  power  of  the  Grace, 

By  which  they  overcame, 
And  triumphed  over  sin  and  death  ;  . 

Continues  still  the  same. 

But  alas !  we  feel  that  earthliness 

Doth  hold  our  hearts  in  thrall, 
We're  weak;  the  things  of  time  and  sense 

Envelop  like  a  pall. 

May  the  blind  eyes  be  made  to  see ; 

Broken  the  hearts  of  steel ; 
That  our  need  of  cleansing,  saving  grace, 

We  may  be  brought  to  feel. 

That  to  win  Christ  we  may  esteem, 

All  earthly  things  as  loss  ; 
And  flee  ere  yet  it  be  too  late, 

For  refuge  to  the  cross. 

And  though  the  precious  influence 

Of  our  sainted  ones  we  miss, 
Are  not  their  spirits  wooing  us, 

From  the  abodes  of  bliss, 

Inviting  us  to  join  with  them, 

In  the  triumphal  psalm ; 
The  joyful  song  of  the  Redeemed, 

Of  "  Moses  and  the  Lamb." 

May  the  memory  of  their  faithfulness, 

Their  humble,  reverent  trust ; 
Be  ever  with  us  ;  lifting 

Our  spirits  from  the  dust. 

Inviting  us  with  diligence 

The  Heavenly  race  to  run  ; 
That  the  precious  time  may  be  redeemed; 

And  the  crown  immortal  won. 

Thus  their  angel  hands  shall  beckon  us, 

Their  steps  make  bright  the  way; 
Till  the  path  we  tread,  shall  end 

Like  theirs,  in  everlasting  day. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  was  the  declaration  of  him  who  could  also 
say,  that  he  gloried  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  as 
I  have  thought  on  the  beauty  of  such  a  character 
as  is  here  portrayed,  I  have  said  within  my  heart, 
would  that  all  who  claim  for  themselves  the  sacred 
name  of  christian  mi^ht  know  the  same  experi- 
ence ;  what  a  powerful  influence  for  good  would 
they  exert  on  those  around  them,  and  how  it 
would  hasten  the  coming  of  that  day  when  the 
"  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  But,  alas,  are  not 
too  many  saying,  in  the  language  of  their  conduct, 
"We  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own 
apparel  :  only  let  us  be  called  by  thy  name,  to 
take  away  our  reproach,"  regardless  of  their  high 
and  holy  calling.  While  I  have  deeply  pondered 
these  things,  my  heart  has  turned  with  earnest 
desires  towards  my  own  much  loved  and  highly 
favored  Society,  and  of  whose  precious  young 
people  I  can  truly  say,  "  I  have  no  greater  joy 
than  to  hear  the  children  walk  in  truth  ;"  and  the 
query  has  arisen,  how  far  are  we,  who  are  standing 
as  way-marks  in  our  Zion,  and  whom  "  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  overseers  of  the  flock  to  feed 
the  church  of  God,"  living  up  to  the  apostolic  in- 
junction, "  Be  ye  followers  of  Christ."  Is  it  the 
daily,  hourly  concern  of  our  lives,  to  be  found 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ; 
and  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  world  or 
with  any  of  these  precious  lambs,  are  our  hearts 
raised  in  earnest  prayer  to  Him  in  whom  alone 
lieth  our  strength,  for  help  to  do  them  good,  that 
we  may  not  be  the  cause  of  stumbling  to  any  ? 
As  this  is  more  and  more  our  concern,  and  as  the 
whole  tenor  of  our  lives  bears  evidence  that  we 
are  "  seeking  a  better  country,  that  isan  heavenly;" 
and  we  are  willing  to  show  by  our  holy  confidence 
and  happy,  child-like  obedience,  that  we  are  not 
serving  an  hard  master,  but  that  in  keeping  of  his 
commandments  there  is  great  reward,  there  will 
then  be  more  of  a  willingness  wrought  in  others, 
through  our  example,  to  come,  taste  and  see  for 
themselves  that  the  Lord  is  good,  and  we  shall 
become  as  lights  in  the  world,  and  as  a  city  set 
upon  a  hill  which  cannot  be  hid. 

Seventh  mo.  4th,  1868. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends'  Frcedmen  Association,  Niiladelpliia. 

Sixth  mo.  29th,  1868. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter 
recently  received  from  Edward  Payson  Hall, 
special  Superintendent,  under  this  Association,  of 
six  schools  in  Rowan  and  Iredell  counties,  North 
Carolina. 

Salisbury,  6th  mo.  20th,  1868. 

"  George  Dixon  has  sent  me  all  the  Bible 

Readers  he  has  left  in  Danville  ;  and  he  suggests 
that  I  should  apply  to  Philadelphia  for  more.  As 
it  is  the  book  indispensable  in  my  operations,  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  make  the  application  early 
enough  to  try  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  in- 
creased day  schools  after  crop  is  '  laid  by,'  and  of 
the  First-day  schools,  which  (except  Mt.  Vernon) 
have  never  been  but  very  partially  supplied. 

"  How  many  will  yet  be  needed  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  No  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  im- 
mense number,  in  the  aggregate,  vainly  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  secure  the  book,  (and  with  it 
the  privilege  of  learning,)  who  haunt  these  five 
recently  established  schools,  one  First-day  after 
another.  I  wish  that  a  copy  of  the  book  (the 
Bible  Reader)  were  in  the  hands  of  every  colored 
man,  woman  and  child  on  this  continent;  and  I 
feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying,  in  the  light  of  steady, 
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practical  experience,  that  do  better  educational 
investment,  in  my  view,  could  be  made  by  tbe 
charitable.  Nothing  suits  them  better,  nay,  even 
half  so  well.  Finer — more  pretentious — more 
costly — illustrated — skilfully  edited  and  printed 
Headers  there  are;  but  this,  emphatically,  is  the 
book  for  them.  They  take  to  learning  to  read  in 
it,  as  easily  and  as  naturally  as  a  child  takes  to 
learning  to  talk  by  imitating  its  parents  and  play- 
mates. Yea  more,  it  is  a  safe  book — full  of  in- 
spired truth — free  from  sectarianism,  ready  for 
all.  Tbe  warmth  of  those  commendations  can 
never  be  lessened — an  examination  of  our  schools 
would  elicit  fully  as  hearty  an  approval  from  a 
strauger.  I  merely  write  this  in  justice  to  the 
book. 

"  We  shall  need  at  least  200  more.  It  is  for 
the  Association  to  say  whether  they  can  be  spared. 
If  a  larger  number  could  be  granted,  I  can  make 
good  use  of  them. 

"I  have  not  spoken  well  of  the  book  as  any 
inducement  to  its  being  sent.  I  wanted  the 
Friends  to  know  something  of  the  good  it  has  done 
here.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  money  spent  in 
distributing  copies  of  the  Bible  among  the  Freed- 
men  were  applied  to  the  purchase  and  donation  of 
some  millions  of  this  little  manual,  which  makes 
it  easy  to  learn  to  read  the  Bible,  I  think  it  would 
be  decidedly  better  than  putting  the  Bible  in  their 
hands  before  they  can  read  it.  I  make  this  re- 
mark in  reference  to  many  other  Christian  Asso- 
ciations for  their  relief,  who  spread,  by  sale  and 
gift,  many  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testament 
through  our  rural  districts ;  but  found  no  schools 
— leave  no  appliances  for  learning  to  read. 

"Now  I  have  known  one  child  who  learned  to 
read  the  Bible  Reader  in  my  day  school,  to  teach 
half  a  dozen  grown  persons  at  home  (who  could 
attend  neither  the  day  nor  First-day  schools)  to 
read  quite  well.  Each  of  these,  however,  had 
obtained  possession  of  a  book  from  me,  by  special 
solicitation.  On  my  road  from  school  to  school, 
(they  are  from  8  to  10  miles  apart,)  I  am  some-' 
times  literally  way-laid  by  black  people,  who  leave 
their  plough  to  run  and  '  head'  me,  and  beg  a 
book.  What  heart  would  not  be  touched  by  such 
scenes  ?  And  I  cannot  at  all  suppose  that  if  they 
had  the  books  many  would  fail  to  use  them,  and 
know  how  to  read  the  language  of  divine  truth  in 
a  surprisingly  brief  period. 

"  I  am  actuated  by  deep  and  whole-souled  pity 
for  this  neglected  people,  in  the  writing  of  these 
lines,  as  in  all  I  ever  have  tried  to  do  for  them. 
Remorse,  too,  for  the  wrongs  of  slavery,  in  which 
I  had  my  share  of  guilt,  makes  me  bold  in  doing, 
asking,  pleading  for  them.  While  all  the  world, 
directly  or  indirectly,  was  guilty  of  participation 
in  that  evil,  it  is  no  mock  humility  or  mock  phil- 
anthropy in  the  son  of  a  slave  holder  to  say,  that 
we  southern^men  are  the  very  men  who  ought  to 
work  hardest  to  rectify  the  past,  and  right  the 
negro  wherein  wc  have  cruelly  wronged  him.  I 
believe  not  in  any  formal  penance — but,  were  the 
South  able,  she  should  restore  to  the  negro  forty 
fold  of  her  robberies — and  when  I  help  do  this  I 
am  still  but  a  poor  worm  looking  to  Jesus  as  the 
only  Saviour,  and  claiming  no  rights  to  forgive- 
ness but  through  Him. 

Edward  Payson  Hall." 


employees  in  the  factory.  Many  years  ago  a 
colored  man  applied  for  work,  and  was  employed 
at  once  in  the  boiler  shop.  The  foreman  in  this 
department  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  in 
the  whole  works,  and  the  position  had  always 
been  a  difficult  one  to  fill.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
the  new  recruit  in  his  place  he  made  a  violent 
protest,  and  insisted  on  his  discharge. 

"  Cenaink,"  was  M.  W.  B.'s  reply,  "  if  be 
is  not  a  go  j  i  ntnd  he  shall  be  discharged  on  the 
spot." 

The  discontente  i  man  had  too  much  justice  to 
deny  that  he  understood  his  business  and  worked 
faithfully. 

"  What,  then,  is  your  objection  to  him?" 

"  He  is  a  nigger,  and  he  must  leave,  or  I  will." 

"Pack  up,  then,  and  be  off  with  you." 

There  was  no  appeal  from  this  decision.  The 
foreman  marched,  and  the  colored  man  kept  his 
place  till  he  died. 


How  great  is  the  loss  many  are  sustaining,  in 
contenting  themselves  with  merely  hearing  of  the 
inestimable  treasure,  instead  of  jwssessing  the 
thin"  itself. 


The  following  fact  of  Mathias  W.  Baldwin,  so 
characteristic  of  him  in  relation  to  the  colored 
people,  is  well  remembered  by  many  of  the  older 


For  "The  Friend." 

Sketches  from  the  Memoranda  of  our  late  Friend 
Christopher  Healy. 

In  preparing  for  the  pages  of  u  The  Friend," 
selections  from  manuscripts  left  by  the  above  named 
highly  valued  minister  of  the  Gospel,  some  trans- 
position and  emendations  appear  needful  for  more 
explicitness  in  the  details. 

The  compiler  has  taken  the  liberty  to  make 
such  changes,  keeping  as  near  to  the  sense  de 
signed  to  be  conveyed,  in  supplying  obvious 
omissions,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  seemed  to 
require.  It  is  believed  that  neither  the  sense,  nor 
the  general  tenor  of  the  narrative,  have  been 
materially  departed  from. 

May  the  recorded  testimony  of  the  Lord's  ten- 
der dealings  with  our  Friend  in  bis  early  years 
with  that  also  herein  conveyed,  that  "  He  will 
bless  and  favor  all  those  who  are  obedient  unto 
Him  with  the  reward  of  peace,"  be  an  incentive 
to  all  of  us,  to  so  run  as  to  obtain  ;  so  press  after 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  as  that  we  may  be  induced  more 
and  more  to  "  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the 
sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us, 
looking  unto  Jesus  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
our  faith;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and 
is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God ;"  that  so  we  too,  with  this  faithful  servant 
of  his  Lord,  when  called  upon  to  lay  aside  our 
battered  arms  forever,  may,  through  redeeming 
love  and  mercy,  enter  into  the  joy  and  unalloyed 
rest  of  heaven. 

"Having  for  some  time  believed  it  required  to 
leave  behind  me  a  relation  of  the  dealings  and 
tender  mercies  of  the  Lord  my  God  with  me  from 
my  young  years,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men  who  may  set  their 
faces  Zionward;  and  also  to  bear  my  testimony, 
that  the  Lord  will  bless  and  favor  all  those  who 
are  obedient  unto  Him,  with  the  reward  of  peace 
which  this  world  cannot  give  nor  take  away,  I 
commence  this  account. 

"  I  was  born,  according  to  records  obtained,  on 
the  eighth  day  of  the  Tenth  month,  one  thousand 
seven  huudred  and  seventy-three,  at  East  Green- 
wich, in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  My  parents 
were  Joseph  and  Rachel  Healy,  who  were  ac- 
counted honest  people;  and  who,  when  I  was 
about  a  year  old,  removed  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut into  a  town  since  called  Montville ;  where 
we  lived  about  fourteen  years.  Before  I  was 
eleven  years  of  age,  I  often  felt,  when  alone,  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord  upon  me  for  my  disobe- 
dience— the  secret  stirrings  of  the  grace  and  truth 


of  the  Lord  Jesus  manifested  in  my  heart.  Wbl 
light  did  teach  me  what  I  should  do,  and  wh;[ 
sbould  leave  undone;  and  when  this  judgment 
God  in  my  heart  for  sin  and  disobedience  was  I 
I  promised  amendment  of  life. 

"  My  parents  not  yet  being  so  much  concerl 
for  our  spiritual  welfare  as  they  ought,  gavel 
too  much  liberty;  so  that  I,  with  some  of  my  oil 
brothers,  went  at  times  to  places  of  diversil 
where  was  music  and  dancing.  Oh  !  the  mou 
ful  case  of  those  that  spend  their  precious  t| 
in  this  way.  I  have  since  believed  there  is] 
amusement  more  destructive  to  the  precious  g 
sown  in  the  heart,  than  this  kind  of  diversj 
Dear  youth,  remember  these  words.  Oh, 
parents,  guard  your  tender  offspring.  Ws| 
over  their  inclinations.  Much  may  you  do  t| 
ards  bringing  them  into  an  early  acquainta 
with  God,  by  carefully  watching  the  tender 
pressions  on  their  minds,  and  faithfully  disch:< 
ing  your  duty,  by  instilling  therein  the  great  I 
principles  of  religion  ;  and  that  there  is  a  (I 
before  whom  all  must  give  an  account  at  the  c  f 
of  life.  How  many  children  there  are  wl| 
minds  call  for  good  instruction ;  such  as  maj| 
compared  to  bread  to  their  state ;  if  parents 
careful  to  give  in  the  Lord's  fear,  when  openi| 
may  be  made  on  their  susceptible  hearts,  t| 
will  not  be  charged  with  giving  them  a  stoj 
but  will  be  clear  of  their  blood.  I  have  mour  j 
for  the  dear  children,  since  I  have  come  to  ri| 
years,  in  consideration  of  the  neglect  of  par<j 
and  masters  in  not  making  the  training  of  til 
children  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  their  consll 
care ;  and  have  remembered  the  inspired  langua 
'  Hear,  0  Israel  :  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lo| 
and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thine  he| 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  miJ 
And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this 
shall  be  in  thy  heart :  and  thou  shalt  teach  til 
diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk] 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  w[ 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  l| 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.'  Oh  !  dear 
rents,  leave  not  your  tender  offspring  expose*  I 
the  dangers  that  are  in  the  world,  lest  youl 
cruel  as  the  ostrich  in  the  wilderness,  that  leal 
her  young  exposed  to  the  foot  of  every  passer 

"  After  I  was  twelve  years  old  my  father  hi] 
me  out  to  work  at  farming  by  the  month ; 
being  often  alone  and  having  many  serious  thoug 
upon  another  world,  I  was  well  convinced  1 1 
,if  I  died  in  sin,  I  could  not  be  happy.    And  I ' 
remember  in  a  severe  tempest  accompanied  t| 
thunder  and  lightning,  in  the  night  season  w| 
I  was  alone  in  bed,  I  had  to  examine  into  my  s 
and  situation  by  tbe  light  which  did  clearly  shir 
show  me  how  the  case  stood  between  me  and 
God.    And  finding  myself  not  fit  to  leave 
world,  oh  !  how  faithfully  did  I  promise,  if 
Lord  would  be  pleased  to  spare  me  to  see 
light  of  another  day,  that  I  would  follow  II 
with  all  my  heart.    Sometimes  these  good  ri 
lutions  lasted  many  days ;  though  at  other  ti 
when  the  morning  came,  and  things  looked  pi 
ant  as  to  the  outward,  I  too  often  forgot  my 
emn  promise  made  to  my  God.    Dear  youth 
careful  to  keep  to  your  covenants  made  at  s 
seasons ;  for  the  Lord  is  well  pleased  with 
early  sacrifice  that  is  without  reserve. 

"When  I  was  between  thirteen  and  fourl| 
years  of  age,  my  parents  first  made  profession 
religion;  my  father  being  convinced  of  the  pi 
ciples  of  truth — the  light  of  Christ  shining 
the  heart  of  man — as  held  to,  and  maintained 
the  people  called  Quakers  :  which  people,  till  t 
I  had  never  remembered  to  have  heard  of. 
my  mother  inclined  towards  those  called  the  Nl 
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Baptists  ;  and  was  zealous  that  way.  This 
lamed  people  were  numerous  where  we  then 
;  but  there  were  none  of  the  Society  of 
ids  in  that  part  of  the  country.  And  I,  with 
•est  of  my  father's  children,  who  were  all 

than  myself,  except  two  brothers,  very  often 
ded  the  Baptist  meeting.    Our  father  seldom 

to  these  meetings ;  but  I  well  remember 
'  times  in  evenings,  after  reading  the  Holy 
itures  and  other  good  books,  he  imparted 
i  good  counsel,  which  has  been  remembered 

to  my  benefit.    I  also  recollect  a  valuable 

which  my  father  borrowed  and  brought 
I  called  Sewell's  History  of  Friends,  which 
t  me  to  reading  in.  This  book  gave  an  ac- 
t  of  Friends'  sufferings  in  early  times,  and 
patiently  they  gave  up  their  lives  for  Christ 
3'  sake,  their  ever  living  Redeemer.  These 
ing  circumstances  which  I  read,  made  great 
ession  on  my  mind  in  these  days  ;  for  I  was 
need  it  was  the  power  of  God  that  upheld 
mpported  these  early  Friends  ;  and  I  desired 
1  like  unto  them.  And  oh  !  that  we  who 
ss  to  be  led  by  the  same  holy  principle  of 
e  light  and  life,  maybe  faithful  and  obedient 
unto." 

CTobe  continued.) 


parents  and  teachers  would  do  well  often  to  re- 
quire them  to  show  their  expertness  in  usiDg  them. 

It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  widely  felt,  that  teaching,  the  avoca- 
tion of  greatest  importance  to  society,  is  that  very 
one  upon  which  people  enter  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately, without  any  previous  training  or  prepara- 
tion.   Friends,  "  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be." 


Standing  Fast  in  the  Faith. — The  older  I  grow 
the  more  needful  I  find  the  watch  :  there  is  no 
other  safe  dwelling  place;  there  is  no  cessation  of 
arms  :  the  warfare  is  eontinual,  and  must  be  con- 
tinually maintained,  or  there  is  no  standing  fast 
in  the  faith.  But  to  such  as  endeavor,  through 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  to  quit  themselves  like 
men,  strength  will  be  administered  in  due  time, 
not  only  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  but  to  become 
strong  ;  yea,  they  will  be  "  strong  in  the  Lord  and 
in  the  power  of  his  might." — Daniel  Wheeler. 


For  "Tun  Friend." 

Primary  Department. 

ie  remarks  of  "  R."  in  last  weeks  "  Friend," 
ive  to  primary  instruction,  denote  what  the 
I  claims  for  the  writer,  experience.  One 

lest  the  remarks  be  not  fully  understood, 
len  she  sees  the  eye  heavy  and  the  face  list- 
give  rest  and  pure  air,  and  all  will  come 
;."  This  suggestion  involves  the  true  phil- 
t»y  of  early  instruction.    Follow  it  up  and  we 

not  depart  from  the  theory  of  sound  devel- 
snt.  The  hours  of  school  may  be  nominally 
or  six  daily;  but  the  intelligent,  conscientious 
lcr  works  no  harm  to  her  charge.  Sensible 
ie  delicate  nature  she  is  striving  to  unfold, 
divides  her  day  into  suitable  periods  of  alter- 

work  and  play.  Thus  the  hours  of  study  are 
y  very  few.  It  is  true,  physicians  agree  about 
iangcr  of  overtaxing  the  brain  duty  of  chil- 

;  and  with  teachers  lies  the  responsibility  of 
tically  carrying  out  this  duty.  Yet,  if  at  all 
ir  their  work,  they  will  seldom  err. 
s  for  not  taking  school-book,s_  home ;  this 
tice  implies  a  total  want  of  appropriate  care 
interest  on  the  part  of  parents  or  those  who 
cscnt  them.  While  I  would  not  insist  upon 
ag  children  doing  much  in  the  way  of  study 
cr  at  home  or  school,  without  a  guide,  I 
Id  be  glad  if  their  interest  therein  would  lead 
a  to  carry  their  books  home  often;  thus  giving 
r  parents  or  others,  opportunity  to  test  their 
wlcdge,  and  help  and  cheer  them  on  in  its 
lisition.  The  want  of  this  very  oversight  and 
jtionate  interest  and  aid  has  cooled  the  fervor 
aany  a  bright  young  mind.  As  parents  love 
r  children  and  vice  versa,  they  should  mani- 

an  intelligent  interest  in  their  pursuits  and 
r  trials  too.  No  one  can  probably  lead  on  and 
it  out  the  way  and  enliven  the  toil  of  the  child 
iffectually  as  the  parent.  Indeed,  the  diffi- 
oe  of  many  children  is  such  as  scarcely  any 
ion  can  so  effectually  overcome  as  one  in  the 
eared  relation  of  mother.  Sympathy  on  the 
;  of  parents  and  teachers,  with  children  in  all 
r  joys  and  griefs,  opens  the  way  for  good  and 
"ul  help  in  mental  and  moral  culture.  While 
illy  appreciate  the  necessity  of  ample  rclaxa- 
1  from  study,  I  do  for  the  reasons  above,  greatly 
lore  theadvocacy  of  habitually  keeping  the  books 
ohool.    School  books  are  children's  tools,  and 


With  regard  to  my  present  dress,  and  outward 
appearance,  it  is  evident  there  is  much  to  alter. 
That  dress,  from  which  my  forefathers  have,  with- 
out good  reason  and  from  improper  motives  de- 
parted, to  that  dress  I  must  return:  that  simple 
appearance  now  become  singular,  which  occasion- 
ed and  still  continues  to  occasion  the  professor  of 
the  Truth,  suffering  and  contempt,  the  same  must 
I  also  take  up,  and  submit  to  the  consequences 
thereof. — J.  B. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  11,  1868. 


It  is  observable  from  the  tenor  of  most  of  the 
religious  periodicals  that  a  controversy  is  going  on 
within  many  of  the  different  denominations  of 
professing  christians,  between  those  who  see  more 
or  less  clearly  into  the  spirituality  of  the  religion 
of  Christ,  and  are  becoming  more  fully  awakened 
to  the  evils  and  dangers  resulting  from  dependence 
on  the  rites  and  ceremonies  with  which  it  has 
been  overlaid  and  obscured,  and  those  who  desire 
to  multiply  those  outward  observances,  and  to 
have  them  ostecmcd  necessary  to  membership  in 
the  church  of  Christ  and  to  a  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  his  coming. 

There  is  also  a  manifest  tendency  among  many 
to  give  increased  deference  to,  and  place  more 
unreserved  dependence  on  the  "  clergy,"  while 
this  self  constituted  body,  in  many  places  are 
striving  to  clothe  themselves  with  more  power  and 
importance,  claiming  functions  in  the  organization 
and  operations  of  the  visible  church,  which  if  it 
were  right  to  accord  to  them,  would  render  that 
particular  organization  and  those  functionaries, 
indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  all  believers. 

Thus,  while  not  a  few  of  the  restraints  and  re- 
quirements of  the  christian  religion,  distinct  from 
those  enjoined  by  human  ethics,  are  held,  if  im- 
perative at  all,  to  be  incumbent  on  the  "  clergy" 
alone,  very  many  of  the  "  laity"  come  to  believe 
they  have  no  other  concern  with  many  of  its  higher 
and  more  spiritual  duties,  then  to  attend  upon  the 
ministrations  of  their  pastor  once  in  the  week, 
join  in  the  services  so  far  as  he  may  permit  them 
to  share  with  himself,  and  see  that  he  is  properly 
remunerated  for  the  part  he  performs. 

These  are  indubitable  signs  of  the  worldliuess 
and  practical  unbelief  prevailing  among  the  nomi- 
nal followers  of  Christ.  For  as  the  power  and 
spirit  of  the  gospel  fail  to  obtain  their  legitimate 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  or  as  they  lose 


their  hold  on  those  once  brought  under  some 
sense  of  their  nature  and  efficacy,  there  is  always 
a  disposition,  where  any  regard  for  religion  is  left, 
to  substitute  external  riles  and  performances  for 
the  inward  work  of  regeneration,  and  the  heart- 
tendering  offering  of  that  worship  which  is  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

Such  is  man's  natural  subserviency  to  his  physi- 
cal senses,  and  such  his  proneness  to  idolatry, 
that  he  is  much  more  likely  to  receive  impressions 
of  the  character  and  claims  of  religion,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  he  can  satisfy  those  claims,  made 
through  outward  objects  and  services  addressed  to 
his  eye  and  ear,  than  to  practise  introversion  of 
spirit,  and  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  still  small 
voice  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  his  heart.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  constitutional  weakness,  Anti- 
christ has  ever  been  ready  to  provide  poor,  self- 
loving,  unwatchful  humanity  with  a  sensuous  re- 
ligion, addressing  itself,  more  or  less,  to  man's 
innate  propensities  and  carnal  reason,  so  that  while 
gratifying  his  eye  with  beautiful  forms  and  sol- 
emn spectacles,  and  pleasing  his  car  with  the 
rich  melody  of  the  voice  and  the  ravishing  strains 
of  musical  instruments,  and  relying  on  his  natural 
understanding  to  determine  the  place  and  force  of 
spiritual  truth,  it  may  satisfy  the  yearnings  of 
his  heart,  and  quiet  the  stings  of  his  conscience, 
by  a  worship  of  the  invisible  One  through  the 
observance  of  outward  rites  and  services,  cheating 
him  with  forms  for  substance,  and  symbols  for  re- 
alities. 

Hence  the  reason  why  so  large  a  portion  of 
nominal  christians  is  caught  with  the  gorgeous 
display  and  striking  but  hollow  rites  of  Roman- 
ism ;  and  hence  also  the  present  disposition  on  the 
part  of  others  who  have  often  protested  against 
papal  fraud  and  sacerdotal  mummeries,  to  apolo- 
gise for,  and  to  imitate  them,  in  order — as  they  say 
— more  certainly  and  more  generally  to  please  and 
catch  the  people.  Witness  the  geueral  ambition 
to  excel  in  the  erection  of  magnificent  buildings 
for  places  of  worship,  with  their  costly  material 
and  ornate  decorations;  the  rivalry  to  procure  the 
most  accomplished  singers  to  fill  the  choir,  often 
selected  from  the  artists  of  the  opera;  the  large 
sums  paid  for  organs  of  great  po.vcr  and  sweet- 
ness of  tone,  now  introduced  almost  universally 
among  the  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists  and  Metho- 
dists, who  once  bore  a  testimony  against  instru- 
mental music  of  any  kind  in  worship  ;  the  revival 
among  the  Episcopalians  of  the  ritualism,  the 
shows,  and  the  "  man  millinery"  of  the  middle 
ages,  when,  under  the  selfish  tyranny  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  they  had  just 
escaped  from  the  spiritual  domination  of  Rome, 
and  the  return  of  many  of  thoir  priests  and  people, 
in  substance,  to  the  popish  mass,  auricular  confes- 
sion, and  pretension  to  absolve  from  sin. 

But  it  is  cucouraging  to  6nd  that  amid  this 
general  disposition  to  exalt  a  profession  of  religion 
contrived  in  the  will  and  spirit  of  man,  there  aro 
those  preserved  who  see  and  feel  that  it  is  worse 
than  empty,  aud  are  anxiously  seeking  to  know 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  unmixed  with  man's 
unsanctificd  wisdom  and  devices.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  these  should  embrace  heartily  the 
doctrine  so  plainly  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  Grace  of  God  hath  appeared  unto 
all  men,  and  as  its  manifestations  and  require- 
ments are  waited  for  and  obeyed,  it  will  bring 
salvation  to  the  soul  and  enable  it  to  render 
spiritual  worship  to  Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  and 
who  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  This  was  the 
doctrine  Friends  preached  in  the  beginning;  it 
is  their  distinguishing  doctrine  now  ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  degeneracy  that  has  crept  in  among 
them,  as  among  others,  leading,  in  measure,  to 
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the  same  disposition  to  substitute  outward  per- 
formances for  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
fire,  and  will-worship  for  the  patient  waiting  for 
Christ,  the  Society  might  be  as  effective  an  agency 
as  it  was  in  its  early  days,  to  break  down  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places,  and  to  bring  the  people 
from  the  outer  court,  to  enjoy  the  rich  blessings 
which  appertain  to  those  who  worship  in  the  inner 
temple  and  wait  upon  the  teaching  of  Christ  their 
High  Priest,  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary  and 
true  tabernacle. 

But  alas  !  are  there  not  many  who  have  deserted 
the  standard  which  Friends  once  nobly  upheld, 
and  for  the  Light  within,  have  substituted  the 
scriptures  as  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice; many  who  are  baulking  the  testimony  of 
Truth  to  a  free  gospel  ministry,  the  qualification 
for  which,  and  the  ordination  to  which  is  derived 
from  Christ  alone,  and  against  a  man-made, 
hireling  priesthood,  which  preaches  and  prays  at 
specified  times  and  places,  excluding  any  and  all 
others  from  exercising  the  gift  they  may  have  re- 
ceived. We  believe  such  is  the  case,  and  while 
it  is  so,  however  activity  and  outside  show  may 
prevail,  whatever  glowing  accounts  may  be  given 
of  mighty  works  undertaken  or  done,  those  whose 
spiritual  faculties  have  been  made  quick  of  dis- 
cernment, must  feel  and  mourn  that  our  portion 
of  the  church  is  falling  short  of  the  place  and 
service  designed  for  it  by  Him  who  raised  it  up. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  debate  on  the  Irish  Church  in  the 
House  of  Lords  terminated  on  the  30tb  ult.  The  Duke 
of  Argyle  made  a  speech  in  support  of  the  suspensory 
bill,  strongly  urging  its  immediate  passage.  The  mea- 
sure was  not  to  conciliate  the  Fenians  but  the  people  of 
Ireland.  The  Church  Establishment  was  a  relic  of  an- 
cient wrong,  and  its  abolition  would  heal  the  wounds  of 
Ireland.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  said  this  measure  would 
not  pacify  the  Irish  people,  who  wanted  nothing  less 
than  separation  from  England.  Lord  Cairns  also  op- 
posed the  bill  and  censured  its  framers ;  he  spoke 
strongly  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  clergy,  and  disputed 
tho  as.-ertion  that  this  was  merely  a  measure  of  policy. 
Earl  Russell  said  the  Irish  Church  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  object  of  its  existence,  and  advocated  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  At  3  a.  m.  a  division  took  place,  and 
the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  07  to  92. 

The  Scotch  Reform  bill  and  the  Irish  Reform  bill  do 
not  meet  with  strong  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  U.  S.  Minister,  has  left 
England  for  the  United  States.  General  Napier  arrived 
in  London  on  the  2d,  and  was  received  with  unusual 
marks  of  distinction.  He  visited  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  in  each  of  them  votes  of  thanks  were  car- 
ried without  a  dissenting  voice. 

In  the  French  Corps  Legislatif,  on  the  2d  inst.,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  (luring  the  debate  on  the  budget, 
replied  to  the  attacks  on  the  government  for  continuing 
its  military  preparations,  and  declared  such  armament 
or  disarmament  was  equally  a  gage  of  peace.  Olivier 
said  that  nations  were  led  to  arm  themselves  by  fear. 
France,  if  she  held  the  lead  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
could  easily  dispense  with  her  costly  armament,  and 
then  her  financial  condition  would  improve.  The  Min- 
ister of  Finance  informed  the  House  that  a  further  loan 
was  needed  to  meet  the  army  expenditures. 

The  difficulty  in  proceeding  with  the  demolition  of 
the  Luxemburg  fortifications  is  based  upon  the  expense. 
This  is  estimated  at  thirty  millions  of  francs,  which  the 
Grand  Duke  has  not  at  command. 

On  the  3d  inst.  Prince  Napoleon  dined  with  the  Sul- 
tan in  Constantinople.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  all 
the  ambassadors  of  foreign  Powers  were  present. 

A  bull  has  been  issued  by  the  Pope,  summoning  a 
general  council  to  meet  in  the  Vatican  on  the  eighth  of 
of  Twelfth  mo.  1860.  All  persons  required  to  attend 
the  council  must  appear  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

Bavaria  has  ratified  the  treaty  with  the  United  States 
for  the  protection  of  naturalized  citizens. 

The  Austrian  government  has  initiaed  the  work  of  dis- 
arming, by  issuing  leave  of  absence  to  36,000  men  in 
the  standing  army.  Prime  Minister  Von  Beust,  has  re- 
plied to  the  recent  allocution  of  the  Pope. 

On  the  4th  inst.,  Prince  Milan  was  crowned  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Belgrade  as  the  Sovereign  Prince  of  Servia. 


Advices  received  in  Lisbon  from  Paraguayan  sources, 
state  that  the  war  was  languishing,  the  Allies  having 
made  no  hostile  movement  since  their  repulse  in  Gran 
Chaco. 

A  Hong  Kong  dispatch  of  5th  mo.  20th  says,  reports 
from  the  north  state  that  the  rebels  have  met  with  re- 
cent successes,  and  that  Pekin  is  seriously  menaced. 

The  weather  in  the  British  islands  has  been  very  fine 
and  favorable  for  the  growing  crops. 

At  the  last  advices  received  from  Hayti,  the  siege  of 
Port  au  Prince  continued.  It  was  defended  by  President 
Salnave  with  a  force  of  about  500  men. 

Dispatches  from  Shanghae  represent  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  Japan  had  assumed  a  new  shape.  It  was  re- 
ported that  a  combination  had  been  formed  by  twelve 
of  the  most  powerful  Damios  against  the  Mikado  or 
spiritual  emperor,  and  no  settlement  of  the  disturbances 
seemed  likely  to  be  near. 

On  the  6th  inst.  George  Bancroft,  the  United  States 
Minister,  had  an  interview  with  King  Charles,  of  Wur- 
temberg,  and  presented  his  credentials  as  representative 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  understood  the  government 
of  Wurtemburg  is  now  ready  to  ratify  the  naturalization 
treaty  with  the  German  Powers. 

London. — Consols  95 J.    U.  S.  5- 20s,  73  J.  Liverpool. 

Uplands  cotton,  \\\d.  a  \\\d. ;  Orleans,  l\^d.  a  llf<2. 
Sales  of  the  day  15,000  bales.    Breadstuff's  dull. 

United  States. — Declaration  of  Amnesty. — President 
Johnson  has  issued  a  proclamation  of  amnesty,  which  is 
intended  to  embrace  within  its  provisions  the  great  mass 
of  the  southern  people  who  took  part  in  the  rebellion. 
The  amnesty  relieves  the  late  insurgents  of  all  confisca- 
tion, and  restores  to  them  their  rights  of  property,  ex- 
cept as  to  slaves,  and  except,  also,  so  far  as  confiscation 
has  been  actually  carried  into  effect  as  an  act  of  war  or 
as  a  punishment  for  treason. 

Congress. — The  House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  instructing  them 
to  report  a  bill  levying  a  tax  of  at  least  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  interest  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  have  re- 
ported such  a  bill.  The  committee  however  state  they 
are  opposed  to  the  proposed  measure,  regarding  it  as 
alike  impolitic  and  unjust.  They  have  been  unable  to 
find  similar  enactments  in  the  statute  books  of  any  civi- 
lized country.  The  Committee  of  the  Impeachment 
Managers  made  a  long  report,  giving  the  result  of  the 
investigations  made.  Nothing  tangible  was  brought  to 
light,  but  the  committee  think  there  was  sufficient 
ground  for  the  investigation  being  authorized.  In  the 
Senate  the  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Florida, 
adopting  the  constitutional  amendment,  was  presented, 
and  Senators  from  that  State  being  present  were  ad- 
mitted to  their  seats.  The  River  and  Harbor  appropria- 
tion bill,  after  much  discussion,  finally  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  80  to  59.  The  Reconstruction  Committee 
have  reported  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  two 
additional  States  out  of  the  territory  of  the  present  State 
of  Texas.  On  the  6th  inst.  the  resolutions  of  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature,  adopting  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment, were  received  in  both  Houses,  and  representatives 
from  that  State  were  admitted. 

Miscellaneous. — The  State  of  Arkansas  having  formally 
been  restored  to  its  former  place  in  the  Union,  General 
Grant  has  ordered  the  military  commanders  in  that  dis- 
trict to  turn  over  the  authority  to  the  State  officers. 
This  terminates  the  military  domination  in  that  State, 
and  leaves  the  civil  rule  unimpaired. 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  has  passed  the  joint  resolu- 
tion ratifying  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

The  Legislatures  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  met 
and  organized  on  the  4th  inst. 

The  discovery  of  rich  gold  deposits  in  south-western 
Colorado,  has  led  to  renewed  immigration  to  that  terri- 
tory. Some  think  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  ob- 
tained this  year  in  Colorado,  will  exceed  the  product  of 
California. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  estate  of  James  Buchanan 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  as  filed  in  the  Regis- 
ter's office  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna.,  is  $330,582. 

A  communication  to  the  Senate  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  encloses  a  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  United  States  bonds  issued  to  the  geveral  Pacific 
Railroads,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  amount 
of  bonds  issued  up  to  6th  mo.  15th  last,  was  $28,129, 
000,  on  which  $2,134,197  interest  had  accrued.  The 
companies  bad  repaid  interest  to  the  amount  of  $765,- 
488. 

Philadelphia.— Mortality  last  week,  287.  The  meau 
temperature  of  the  Sixth  month,  according  to  the  record 
kept  at  the  Penna.  Hospital,  was  72°,  the  highest  during 
the  month  being  90°,  and  the  lowest  54.50  deg.  The 
amount  of  rain  was  4.37  inches.  The  average  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  Sixth  month  for  the  past  79 


years,  is  stated  to  have  been  71.59  deg.;  the  high 
mean  during  that  entire  period  (1828  and  1831)  v 
77  deg.,  and  the  lowest  (in  1816)  was  64  deg.  1 
total  amount  of  rain  during  the  first  six  months  of  t 
year  is  26.31  inches,  which  is  about  4J  inches  less  tb 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  year  1867. 

Mississippi. — Returns  from  all  the  counties  in  t 
State  but  two,  give  a  Democratic  majority  of  11,405, 

Democratic  Nominations. — The  National  Convention 
the  Democratic  party  met  in  New  York  on  the  4th  ic 
That  day  and  also  1he  6th  inst.,  were  occupied  with  i 
ganizing  and  the  discussion  of  preliminary  mattejk; 
The  prominent  candidates  for  the  Presidency  were  Ge\ 
H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  Senator  Hendricks,  of  India; 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  &c,  and  it  seemed  probable  t 
Convention  would  find  it  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  c  ifr 
who  would  command  the  undivided  support  of  I  gj 
whole  party. 

The  Markets,  *$"e. — The  following  were  the  quotatic 
on  the  6th  inst.    New  York. — American  gold,  14' 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113J  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  108£;  U. 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  107.    Superfine  State  flour,  $6.51 
$7.50;  extra,  $7.80  a  $8.60;  shipping  Ohio,  $8.35  a  $9. 
family  and  fancy,  $10  a  $16.    White  Michigan  whe 
$2.53  a  $2.60;  amber  State,  $2.35;  No.  1  Milwaul 
$2.10  ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.96  a  $1.98.  Western  oats,  82£< 
Rye,  $1.88.  Yellow  corn,  $1.10  a  $1.12  ;  southern  wt 
$1.18  ;,  western  mixed,  $1.05  a  $1.08.    New  Orlei 
cotton,  33  a  33f  cts.;  uplands,  32 J  a  33  cts.  PhUaimt, 
phia. — Cotton,  32J  a  33J  cts.    Superfine  flour,  $7.7 
$8.50 ;  extra,  family  and  fancy  brands,  $9  a  $14.  G( 
and  prime  red  wheat,  $2.20  a  $2.30.    Rye,  $1.9t 
$1.95.    Yellow  corn,  $1.12  a  $1.13;  western  mi 
$1.10  a  $1.11.    Penna.  oats,  85  a  86  cts.;  southen 
a  89  cts.    Clover-seed,  $6.50  a  $7.50.    Timothy,  $: 
$2.70.    Flaxseed,  $2.85.    The  arrivals  and  sales 
beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  ab> 
1700  head.    The  market  was  dull  and  prices  loW 
extra  selling  at  9£  a  10J  cts.;  fair  to  good,  8  a  9  cts.,  8!  lite 
common,  6  a  7J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    About  2500-  hi 
sold  at  $13  a  $13.50  per  100  lbs.  net.    Sheep  w 
lower,  sales  of  4000  at  4J  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Ba., 
more. — Prime  new  white  wheat,  $2.65  a  $2.70  ;  new  r)  ^ 
$2.50  a  $2.65.    White  corn,  $1.12  a  $1.15.   Rye,  $1'  '■' 
a  $1.65.    Cincinnati. — No.  1  wheat,  $2.10;  No.  2,  ! 
Corn,  87  a  88  cts.    Oats,  72  a  73  cts.    Rye,  $1. 
Buffalo. — No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.80.  Corn, 
a  97  cts.    Oats,  75  a  76  cts.    Rye,  $1.80.    San  Fr 
cisco.— Wheat,  $2  a  $2.10  (gold);  new  crop,  $2.1 
$2.30.    Superfine  flour,  $6.25 ;  extra,  $7.50.  Le 
tenders,  7  If. 
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WANTED. 

A  woman  Friend  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  fatnirj 
Friends'  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassa,  N 
York.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  "  D 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Philada. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Girls'  1st  Mathemati 
School,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  at  the  beginning  of  1  f*' 
Winter  Session.    Application  may  be  made  to 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  North  Fifth  St  | 
Elizabeth  Rboads,  No.  702  Race  St. 
Philada.,  Sixth  mo.  1868. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPH1  ] 

Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worthi  | 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  CI 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  Str 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  Fifth  month,  1868,  John  W.,  i 
of  Walker  and  Anna  S.  Moore,  in  the  18th  year  of 
age,  a  member  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frieo 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Having  contracted  a  heavy  cold, 
school,  he  was  removed  to  his  parents'  home,  where! 
seemed  to  improve  for  a  time,  but  an  affection  of  f 
heart,  with  which  he  had  been  long  affected,  pro'  I 
more  than  bis  constitution  was  able  to  withstand.  Jj 
sufferings  were  great  at  times,  which  he  bore  with  chij 
tian  patience,  and  expired  without  a  sigh  or  strugj 
being  sensible  to  the  last. 

"wTiSiam  hT  pTlb7pr5Jter7~ 

No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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Address  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Id  in  Philadelphia,  to  its  own  members,  and 
the  members  of  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

(Continued  from  page  362.) 

Sieving  it  to  be  a  religious  duty  to  meet  to- 
jr  for  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God  as 
ltward  testimony  of  dependence  upon  Him, 
is  a  means  for  increasing  spiritual  strength, 
ads  have  been  careful  to  exhort  all  their  mem- 
to  be  diligent  in  the  regular  attendance  of 
religious  meetings  at  the  times  and  places 
inted.  Our  religious  Society  has  always  re- 
3d  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  as  part  of 
ypical  law  of  Moses,  and  as  such,  believes  it 
i  abrogated  by  the  coming  of  Christ  the  great 
type,  in  whom  all  the  types  and  shadows  of 
dispensation  were  fulfilled,  He  being  the  true 
ver's  Sabbath  or  rest.  It  is,  therefore,  a  de- 
ire  from  what  we  believe  to  be  sound  words, 
calculated  to  strengthen  an  error  in  the  pro- 
ig  church,  to  designate  the  First  day  of  the 
as  the  Sabbath.  But  though  there  is  no 
sanctity  in  this  day  than  in  any  other,  yet  it 
r  continued  concern  to  recommend  to  all  our 
bers  that,  abstaining  from  bodily  labor  on 
day,  they  observe  and  regard  it  as  a  day 
h,  by  the  generality  of  christians,  is  peculiarly 
part  for  religious  retirement  and  the  perform- 
of  public  worship  to  Almighty  God. 
ir  Saviour  prescribed  no  form  or  ceremonial 
le  performance  of  worship,  the  most  solemn 
1  which  man  can  be  engaged ;  but  his  em- 
.o  declaration  concerning  the  worship  that  is 
)table  to  Him  who  looketh  at  the  heart,  shows 
it  is  wholly  a  spiritual  engagement.  "  The 
cometh  and  now  is,"  saith  He,  "  when  the 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
n  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  wor- 
him.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
■rding  to  this  declaration,  it  is  evident  that 
one  must  experience  in  himself  the  ability 
tten  to  render  that  worship  which  God  will 
)t.  Hence  whatever  forms  or  rites  may  be 
ised,  whatever  discourses  delivered  or  prayers 
sd,  whatever  thanks  or  praises  rendered,  they 
iitute  in  themselves  no  true  or  acceptable 
hip,  unless  they  are  the  immediate  product 
ie  Holy  Spirit  acting  on  the  hearts  of  those 
s;ed  in  their  performance. 
Che  preparation  of  the  heart  and  the  answer 
e  tongue  are  of  the  Lord."   Hence,  in  order 
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to  be  prepared  to  worship  the  God  of  the  spirits 
of  all  flesh,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  attention 
withdrawn  from  outward  objects,  and  reverently 
aud  humbly  to  wait,  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  for 
his  omniscient  Spirit  to  give  a  true  sense  of  our 
condition  and  a  knowledge  of  what  will  be  at  the 
time,  well-pleasing  in  his  sight.  Thus  alone  can 
we  be  enabled  to  offer,  through  our  glorified 
Mediator  and  High-Priest,  acceptable  sacrifice 
and  worship;  whether  it  be  in  silent  adoration,  in 
secret  supplication,  in  vocal  prayer  or  in  thanks- 
giving. Our  gracious  Lord  has  promised  that 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his 
name  there  He  is  in  the  midst  of  them.  Where 
He  thus  condescends  to  grant  his  divine  presence, 
He  will  not  fail  to  manifest  it  to  the  true  wor- 
shippers, administering  the  food  convenient  for 
their  souls. 

The  idea  appears  to  prevail  among  a  large  por- 
tion of  professing  christians,  that  to  constitute 
divine  worship  there  must  be  a  prescribed  system 
of  ordinances,  the  performance  of  which  is  gener- 
ally dependent  on  the  presence  of  one  man;  and 
at  the  present  time  a  disposition  prevails  to  mul- 
tiply these  forms  and  to  place  increased  reliance 
upon  them  and  on  those  employed  to  carry  them 
out.  Everything  in  the  way  of  worship  which 
man  does  in  his  own  will  or  in  his  own  strength, 
which  he  can  both  begin  and  end  at  his  pleasure, 
do  or  leave  undone  as  he  sees  fit  without  the  im- 
mediate prompting  and  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  nothing  more  than  will-worship,  and  is 
not  that  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  which  the 
Father  will  accept. 

But  as  it  is  not  in  the  performance  of  rites  or 
ceremonies  that  living  worship  consists,  so  neither 
is  it  in  the  mere  assembling  together,  nor  in  sit- 
ting in  outward  silence.  We  would,  therefore, 
press  on  all  the  members  of  our  religious  Society 
not  to  neglect  the  assembling  of  themselves  to- 
gether, and  the  importance  when  thus  met,  of 
retiring  to  the  divine  gift  in  the  soul,  and  striving 
to  hold  their  meetings  as  George  Fox  was  con- 
cerned the  meetings  of  Friends  should  be  held  in 
his  day.  "  Friends,"  said  he,  "  hold  all  your 
meetings  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  you  may  feel 
Him  in  the  midst  of  you,  exercising  his  offices. 
As  He  is  a  prophet  whom  God  has  raised  up  to 
open  to  you ;  as  he  is  a  Shepherd  who  hath  laid 
down  his  life  for  you,  to  feed  you,  so  hear  his 
voice ;  and  as  he  is  a  Counsellor  and  Commander, 
follow  him  and  his  counsel ;  and  as  He  is  a  Bishop 
to  oversee  you  with  his  heavenly  power  and  Spirit; 
and  as  He  is  a  Priest  who  offered  himself  for  you, 
who  is  made  higher  than  the  heavens,  who  sanc- 
tifies his  people,  his  church,  and  presents  them  to 
God  without  blemish,  spot  or  wrinkle,  so  know 
Him  in  all  his  offices  exercising  them  amongst 
you  and  in  jou."  Were  these  christian  privileges 
more  generally  realized  among  us,  we  are  per- 
suaded there  would  be  no  disposition  to  under- 
value our  meetings  though  often  held  throughout 
in  silence,  nor  a  desire  to  introduce  into  them 
preaching  or  teaching  of  doctrine,  however  scrip- 
tural, unless  immediately  called  forth  by  the  Head' 
of  the  Church ;  nor  yet  the  offering  of  formal 
prayers,  or  reading  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, — all 
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of  which  are  calculated  to  defeat  the  very  objeot 
for  which  Friends  profess  to  come  together. 

The  exercise  of  a  rightly  authorized  ministry 
in  the  Church  is  a  great  blessing  to  it.  From 
the  rise  of  our  religious  Society  it  has  claimed  the 
liberty  for  all  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  to  oc- 
cupy the  gifts  bestowed  on  them  by  Him  for  the 
edification  of  the  body;  and  Friends  have  ever 
believed  it  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church  alone,  to  select  and  call  the  ministers 
of  His  gospel,  and  that  the  gift  and  the  qualifica- 
tion to  exercise  it  are  derived  immediately  from 
Him.  We  find  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  both 
men  and  women  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  life  and  salvation.  This 
was  and  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  "It 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I 
will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy  :"  "  and 
on  my  servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will 
pour  out  in  those  days  of  my  Spirit,  and  they  shall 
prophesy."  We  apprehend  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  practice  that 
crept  in  with  the  apostasy,  to  deprive  women  al- 
together of  a  part  in  the  ministry,  and  to  appoint 
one  man,  trained  in  schools  of  divinity,  as  they 
are  called,  and  ordained  by  his  fellow- man,  to 
preach  to  an  assembly ;  performing  the  service  at 
stated  times,  whether  divinely  called  and  qualified 
for  it  or  not,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  whatever  be  their  re- 
ligious experience,  and  however  clear  their  appre- 
hended duty  at  any  time  to  speak  to  the  people. 
The  Apostle  in  giving  directions  to  the  Church 
in  Corinth,  says,  "  Let  the  prophets  [ministers] 
speak  two  or  three,  and  let  the  other  judge.  If 
anything  be  revealed  to  another  that  sitteth  by, 
let  the  first  hold  his  peace.  For  ye  may  all  pro- 
phesy one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn  and  all  may 
be  comforted/' 

As  a  gift  in  the  ministry  can  be  dispensed  by 
Christ  alone,  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  the 
sacred  calling  on  himself  unless  chosen  . of  God  ; 
and  no  system  of  study,  no  learning  nor  mode  of 
ordination,  can  confer  the  qualifications  for  per- 
forming its  solemn  and  responsible  functions.  But 
our  glorified  Bishop  and  High-Priest,  in  his  love 
and  care  for  his  Church,  condescends  to  confer 
gifts  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  on  such — both 
men  and  women — as  He  sees  fit  to  select,  first 
preparing  them  by  the  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  receive  them.  As  these  are  thus  called  and 
commissioned,  and  the  gift  exercised  under  the 
immediate  requiring  of  their  holy  Leader,  their 
preaching  is  "not  with  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power."  They  feel  that  they  are  bound  freely  to 
dispense  that  which  they  also  freely  receive,  and 
to  accept  no  other  reward  than  that  given  by  their 
Master  for  obeying  his  commands. 

Very  fervent  is  our  desire  that  while  professing 
to  the  world  these  gospel  truths  respecting  the 
ministry,  Friends  may  be  careful  to  give  them  due 
place  and  practice  among  themselves,  that  so  the 
Society  may  be  preserved  from  the  withering 
effects  of  formal,  wordy  exhortations,  or  lifeless 
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doctrinal  discourses,  which  can  do  no  more  than 
amuse  the  ear  without  affecting  the  heart.  The 
apostles  were  commanded  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem 
until  endued  with  power  from  on  high;  and  one 
of  them  enjoins,  "  If  any  man  minister,  let  him 
do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth,"  so  that 
in  order  that  preaching  may  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  souls  to  Christ,  or  building  up  the  hearers 
in  saving  faith,  it  must  spring  from  the  imme- 
diate putting  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  directing 
when  aud  what  to  say.  William  Peon,  speaking 
of  the  ministers  among  Friends  in  his  day,  says, 
"  They  were  changed  men  themselves  before  they 
went  about  to  change  others.  Their  hearts  were 
rent  as  well  as  their  garments,  and  they  knew  the 
power  aud  work  of  God  upon  them.  *  *  They 
went  not  forth  or  preached  in  their  own  time  or 
will,  but  in  the  will  of  God,  and  spoke  not  their 
own  studied  matter,  but  as  they  were  opened  and 
moved  by  his  Spirit,  with  which  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted in  their  own  conversion."  Dear  Friends, 
as  it  was  in  that  day,  so  now,  it  is  those  ministers 
and  those  only  thus  prepared  and  moved,  that  can 
reach  the  witness  for  God  in  the  hearts  of  their 
auditors,  availin^ly  direct  to  Christ,  and  comfort 
and  edify  the  Church.  And  we  are  persuaded 
that  all  missions  undertaken  or  prosecuted  by  per- 
sons not  thus  chaDged  and  prepared,  or  without 
a  special  call  thereto  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church  therein — of  which  the  Church 
should  always  be  the  judge — will  prove  hurtful 
to  those  engaged  in  them,  and  powerless  in  spread- 
ing the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer. 

As  with  preaching,  so  likewise  with  teaching, 
and  all  other  spiritual  gifts  bestowed  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  Church.  They  can  only  be  imparted 
by  Christ,  and  are  to  be  exercised  under  the  re- 
newed anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  There  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit :  and  there 
are  differences  of  administration,  but  the  same 
Lord."  "  But  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the 
self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally 
as  He  will." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Land  of  Bashan. 

The  march  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  events  of 
ancient  history.  A  whole  people — with  their 
families,  flocks  and  herds — are  transformed  from 
a  baud  of  oppressed  bondmen  into  a  conquering 
nation,  and  drive  out  before  them  the  inhabitants 
of  strong  and  fortified  cities  ;  settling  down  them- 
selves in  the  possession  of  rich  pasture-lands, 
towns  and  villages,  wells  they  had  not  dug,  and 
vineyards  they  had  not  planted,  and  retaining 
this  possession,  almost  unresisted,  for  centuries. 

It  is  a  strange  narrative,  and  skepticism  has 
tried  to  make  many  of  its  features  appear  abso- 
lutely incredible.  But  even  the  skeptic  has  found 
nothing  more  difficult  of  acceptance  in  it  than  the 
existence,  on  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  of  a 
people  whose  very  name — Rephaim,  or  Giants — 
indicates  their  enormous  stature  and  strength.  In 
the  south  of  Palestine  were  the  Anakims,  of  lofty 
stature,  whose  warlike  appearance  struck  the 
Israelites  with  terror;  but  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  was  the  remnant  of  a  kindred  people,  in- 
habitants of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Houran, 
whose  gigantic  forms  and  superhuman  strength 
were  attested  by  fortified  cities  which  seemed  to 
defy  assault  and  render  their  conquest  by  a  nation 
of  .shepherds  an  utter  impossibility. 

\\  hy  should  a  narrative,  already  miraculous 
enough,  be  loaded  down  with  stories  like  these  '( 
Who,  in  reading  it,  might  not  be  disposed  to 
question  whether  he  had  not  passed  from  fact  t0 
fancy,  from  history  to  romance?    How  ready 


might  he  be  to  say,  "  Here,  at  last,  we  have 
reached  the  climax  of  fable.  The  story  of  these 
giants  and  of  their  walled  towns,  and  their  con- 
quest by  a  roving  nation  of  shepherds,  is  indeed 
too  strange  for  any  sensible  man  to  believe." 

Yet  the  Bible  account  gives  us  the  story  with 
all  its  improbabilities.  On  the  very  track  of  the 
Israelites,  as  they  approached  Palestine  from  the 
south-east,  lay  the  land  of  Bashan,  stretching 
from  the  region  of  Mt.  Hermon  far  away  to  the 
north,  down  almost  to  the  line  of  the  Dead  Sea 
on  the  south,  thus  interposing — in  connection 
with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites — another  bar- 
rier, more  difficult  than  the  Jordan,  to  the  advance 
of  the  chosen  people.  Here  was  a  mighty  king- 
dom, at  the  head  of  which  was  Og,  king  of  Bash- 
an, himself  a  representative  of  the  primeval  giants, 
a  man  of  towering  stature,  the  Goliath  of  his  age. 
From  the  natural  fastnesses  of  Argob,  which,  with 
its  many  and  strong  cities,  formed  a  principal  part 
of  his  domain,  he  came  forth  to  meet  and  crush 
the  puny  invaders,  whom  he  might  well  affect  to 
despise.  Yet  in  vain  is  his  gigantic  stature.  In 
vain  is  his  resistance.  Of  his  cities  we  read 
(Deut.  iii.)  that  threescore  were  captured  by  the 
Israelites,  and  that  all  these  were  "  fenced  with 
high  walls,  gates  and  bars."  Beside  these,  there 
were  "  unwalled  towns  a  great  many,"  while  the 
captured  region  yielded  "  cattle  and  the  spoil  of 
cities  as  a  prey." 

Have  we  anything  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this 
surprising  account,  which  to  some  may  seen 
enough  to  decide  the  fabulous  character  of  all  the 
incidents  connected  with  it  ?  History  has  but 
little  to  offer,  and,  until  within  a  few  years,  scarce 
a  traveller  had  ventured  to  explore  the  scene  of 
the  narrative. 

A  portion  of  Bashan  was  assigned  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  but,  with  little  more  than  this 
passing  notice  of  its  fate,  it  disappears  from  the 
chart  of  history  for  long  centuries.  It  is  indeed, 
by  all  accounts,  one  of  the  finest  pasture  lands  and 
one  of  the  best  grain  countries  in  the  world,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  supplied  large 
provision  for  Solomon  at  the  height  of  his  power 
and  glory.  It  was  laid  waste  by  Hazael  in  the 
time  of  Jehu.  The  "  oaks  of  Bashan"  and  the 
wild  pastures  of  its  cattle  are  occasionally  referred 
to ;  the  "  strong  bulls  of  Bashan"  acquired  a  pro- 
verbial fame,  and  the  beauty  of  its  high  downs 
and  wide-sweeping  plains  caught  the  eye  and 
figured  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Hebrew  poets. 
But  history,  or  any  record  worthy  of  mention,  it 
has  none.  Its  very  name  vanishes  in  obscurity. 
Gilead  takes  the  place  of  Bashan,  and  Lejah  that 
of  Argob,  while  unregistered  centuries  settle  down 
in  darkness  over  all  its  past  renown. 

With  the  early  spread  of  Christianity,  after  its 
conquest  by  Roman  power,  the  country  once  more 
emerges  into  notice.  Undoubtedly  here  was  the 
"Arabia"  where  Paul  went  to  preach  after  his 
conversion,  for  here  was  a  land  which  the  tradition 
of  ages  had  declared  safe  for  the  outlaw  and  the 
persecuted  refugee.  Before  the  fifth  century  its 
inhabitants  had  become  christians.  Old  Roman 
temples  were  converted  into  christian  churches, 
and  new  edifices,  stately  and  elegant,  were  reared 
for  worship.  Then  came  the  overwhelming  tide 
of  Mohammedan  conquest.  Churches  were  trans 
formed  into  mosques  in  some  cases,  and  in  others 
were  left — as  in  deeper  ruin  they  are  still  to  be 
seen — standing  desolate  in  deserted  cities.  The 
traveller  of  to  day,  gazing  upon  the  remains  of 
these  once  noble  and  even  magnificent  structures, 
with  their  marble  colonnades  and  stately  porticoes 
attesting  the  taste  and  wealth  of  the  builders, 
passes  from  the  silent  street  into  the  silent  temple, 
and  seems  to  await  tho  arrival  of  the  worshipers. 


But  the  worshipers  come  not.  The  Crescen 
long  displaced  the  Cross,  while  the  present  po 
sors — a  sparse  and  motley  population  of  Dr 
Christians  and  Turks — are  subject  to  conti 
alarms  from  the  desert  tribes.  Few  trave 
visit  or  dare  to  visit  the  region.  Burckh 
more  than  half  a  century  since,  undertook  ti 
plore  it,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  robbers, 
plundered  even  of  his  clothing,  barely  esc 
with  his  life.  Bashan  has  long  been  almosi 
lated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  pil 
caravan  indeed,  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  fi 
its  way  through,  but  even  its  route  has  bee 
peatedly  changed;  and  it  never  ventures  for 
without  force  enough  to  overawe  attack. 

Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  we  are  left  in  d 
whether  this  dangerous  and  almost  unkr 
region  retains  any  considerable  memorials 
early  inhabitants.  There  is  no  answer  to  our  ( 
tions  as  we  ask — "  Is  the  strength  and  rel 
splendor  and  civilization  of  the  land,  as  set ; 
in  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  mere  invention, 
least  semi-fabulous  exaggerations  ?    Was  th< 
land  of  Rephaim,  or  Giants  ?  Was  the  huge 
bedstead  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  '  who  onl 
mained  of  the  remnant  of  giants,'  a  fiction 
fact  ?    Were  the  '  threescore  walled  cities,  fe 
with  high  walls,  gates  and  bars/  the  imagi 
creations  of  Jewish  fear  or  the  crude  exagj 
tion  of  a  fabulous  age  ?    Are  the  statements 
cerning  this  wonderful  land,  which  just  flitf 
fore  us  on  the  page  of  history  and  then  vani 
to  appear  no  more  for  centuries,  the  fan 
legend  of  an  unhistoric  narrator,  who  encum 
his  record  with  incredible  wonders,  or  were 
the  careful  and  trustworthy  evidence  of  a 
temporary  and  eye-witness  ?"  We  ask  each  ol 
shadowy  centuries,  but  they  give  back  no  respc 
So  far  as  reliable  history  is  concerned,  there 
deep  and  almost  unbroken  silence  to  all  our  q 
tions.    A  single  Roman  writer,  Ammianus  ] 
cellinus,  writes :  "  Fortresses  and  strong  cai 
have  been  erected  by  the  ancient  inhabit 
among  the  retired  mountains  and  forests.  E 
in  the  midst  of  numerous  towns,  are  some  g 
cities,  such  as  Bostra  and  Gerasa,  encompa  « 
by  massive  walls."    Bat  who  were  these  in! 
tants,  "  ancient"  while  Rome  yet  ruled  the  wo 
What  sort  of  fortresses  and  castles  were  t 
built  in  retired  mountains  and  forests  ?  J 
numerous  were  these  towns  and  how  massive 
these  walls  that  challenged  the  notice  of  the 
Roman  historian  ?  Were  they  such  as  to  indi 
a  race  of  giants  ?    Were  they  such  as  to  imj 
civilization  that  would  bear  comparison  with 
temporary  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  art? 

It  has  been  left  for  recent  travellers  to  am 
these  questions.  Why  is  this  '(  Why  has 
this  strange  region  been  explored  before,  an  |t8) 
wonders  revealed  to  the  world?  One  answe  8, 
that  the  land  itself,  while  in  one  part  a  most 
tile  plain,  is  in  another  a  natural  fortress,  and 
the  rocky  recesses  of  Argob  and  the  mourj 
fastnesses  of  Hermon  furnished  a  welcome 
secure  refuge  for  the  hunted  fugitive.  Her 
was  safe,  aud  here  he  had  the  ready  sympath 
those  who  were  prepared  at  once,  in  his  an 
their  own  behalf,  to  repel  invasion.  Here 
salom,  whose  mother  was  a  descendant  of  on 
the  native  chiefs  of  the  country,  found  a 
asylum  till  his  father's  wrath  was  appea 
Bashan  still  is,  as  from  time  immemorial  it 
been,  a  refuge  for  all  offenders.  No  matter  v 
their  crimes,  the  hand  of  justice  could  not  re 
them  here.  The  avenger  of  blood,  declined 
pursue  them  to  this  region,  which  for  nearly  tl 
thousand  years  has  retained  its  character 
changed.    The  tide  of  war  has  indeed  rolled) 
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The  armies  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  crossed 
their  desolating  march.  But  they  left  it  as 
found  it.  The  wild  inhabitant  reclaimed  his 
only  to  dispute  its  possession  with  the  wan- 

ig  Arab;  and  the  Christian  traveller,  even 
his  Druse  escort,  has  had  to  flee  for  his  life 
the  assaults  of  Mohammedan  bigotry.    Is  it 

ge,  then,  that  the  euthusiasm  of  the  curious 

orer  should  be  damped  when  he  has  difficul- 

like  these  to  encounter? 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Dr.  James  Henderson, 
be  narrative  of  the  life  of  James  Henderson 
ishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  can  be 
mplishcd  under  very  unfavorable  circum- 
ces,  by  a  strong  will  directed  to  a  worthy 
ct. 

is  father  was  a  poor,  but  honest  and  indus- 
18  laboring  man,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  who 
)orted  his  family  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
was  removed  by  death  in  the  12th  mo.  1832, 
ing  a  widow  and  three  children,  of  whom 
ies,  the  youngest,  was  about  three  years  old. 
he  following  spring,  James  says,  "  my  mother 
oved  to  a  small  cottage,  kindly  offered  by  a 
:er  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there,  for  two 
s,  she  kept  herself  and  her  children  by  doing 
i  work  about  the  farms  as  she  could  find, 
ihing  my  sisters  and  myself  to  read,  and  hear- 
us  repeat  in  the  evening  the  portions  of  Scrip- 
•,and  questions  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  which 
had  assigned  to  us  during  the  day;  and  this 
never  omitted,  though  tired  enough  after 
king  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  These 
years  were,  I  think,  the  season  of  her  most 
;re  trial ;  and  many  years  after,  I  have  heard 
say,  that  frequently  she  had  come  home  at 
at  and  found  she  had  so  little  food  in  the 
se,  that  though  weary  and  hungry,  she  went 
perless  to  bed,  and  often  set  out  in  the  morn- 
with  only  a  crust  and  a  cup  of  water  to  sustain 
At  the  end  of  two  years  she  went  to  live 
a  her  father,  who  rented  a  small  croft  in  the 
rict,  his  wife  having  died  a  short  time  pre- 
lsly.  Here,  although  she  worked  hard,  she 
ned  to  feel  her  burden  lighter,  as  my  grand- 
ler  took  such  care  of  my  sisters  and  myself.  I 
ame  exceedingly  fond  of  him,  for,  although  he 
a  very  strict  disciplinarian,  he  was  very  kind 
oe. 

'Before  I  was  seven  years  old,  he  made  me 
1  whole  evenings  to  him  in  the  Books  of  Kings 
Chronicles,  and  in  Proverbs.  He  took  special 
ight  in  the  histories  of  David  and  Solomon  ;  and 
mugh  he  could  not  read  a  word  himself,  (I  do 
think  he  knew  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,)  yet 
could  correct  me  the  instant  I  said  a  wrong 
d,  or  put  one  name  in  the  place  of  auother. 
was  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  his  opinion 
often  sought  by  the  people  around  him  when- 
r  they  had  anything  important  to  decide,  and 
in  would  two  or  three  neighbours  come  and 
ad  the  winter  evenings  with  him." 
'  I  lived  with  my  grandfather  three  years,  when 
died  from  a  disease  from  which  he  had  suffered 
more  than  fifteen  years.  I  felt  his  loss  very 
ch,  and  followed  him  to  the  grave  with  many 
rs. 

'The  little  croft  now  belonged  to  my  mother. 
i  married  about  this  time  a  very  excellent  man, 
quite  as  poor  as  herself,  and  1  continued  to 
'k  about  the  little  farm.  No  one  ever  seemed 
;hink  of  sending  me  to  school.  My  late  grand- 
ler  and  all  my  friends  thought  I  had  quite 
'Ugh  education  when  I  could  read  my  Bible, 
'iting  and  arithmetic  were  considered  quite 


unnecessary  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  never  supposed  that  I  should  require  either. 
I  was  kept  busy  all  the  summer,  and  in  winter  1 
amused  myself  with  shooting  hares  and  rabbits, 
or  rather  trying  to  do  so.  Game  waa  very  abun- 
dant in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  laws  were  not 
strictly  enforced.  I  was  allowed  to  carry  an  old 
gun,  but  it  only  condescended  to  go  off  on  certain 
occasions,  so  that  I  did  not  much  damage  the 
game  ;  more  especially  as  I  was  often  entirely  des- 
titute of  ammunition,  and,  to  save  the  little  I 
sometimes  had,  I  usually  put  in  but  half  charges 
There  was  no  church,  no  clergymen,  no  school  or 
schoolmaster,  and  no  magistrate  within  a  distance 
of  three  miles  from  where  I  lived,  and  in  such  a 
place,  among  such  people,  every  man  is  a  law  to 
himself.  Nothing  seems  to  regulate  his  conduct 
except  his  own  judgment  and  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  (which  is  not  always  very  clear,)  and  the 
opinion  of  bis  neighbors.  Whenever  there  was  a 
disturbance,  which  was  very  seldom,  people  never 
thought  of  appealing  to  the  civil  power,  they  al- 
ways took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  the 
poor  offender  often  found  that  such  a  summary 
system  of  laws  was  not  the  mo3t  lenient  for  bis 
person,  if  perhaps  more  sparing  for  his  purse. 
Feeing-markets  were  the  usual  places  for  punish- 
ing any  offender  who  had  made  himself  disagree- 
able to  the  community,  especially  before  the  ex- 
cellent system  was  introduced  of  sending  police- 
men to  preserve  order."  "  My  only  studies  at  this 
time  were  committing  to  memory  psalms,  and 
hymns,  chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  the  catechism, 
and  reading  the  stories  that  were  occasionally 
brought  round  by  travelling  hawkers.  I  learnt  at 
this  time  with  great  facility,  and  often  do  I  now 
regret  that  so  much  precious  time  was  lost  when 
I  might  have  been  storing  my  mind  with  useful 
knowledge,  and  training  it  to  habits  of  acuteness 
and  application.  But  it  was  the  fixed  idea  of 
people  in  those  parts  that  every  man  should  live 
and  die  as  his  father  had  done ;  and  living  amongst 
these  people,  and  imbibing  their  sentiments,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  my  mind  was  exceedingly 
contracted  ;  I  had  the  most  absurd  notions  about 
the  most  common  things,  both  of  society  and  the 
world  in  general.  I  was  iu  utter  ignorance  ef  the 
world,  both  physically  and  morally,  for  no  one  for 
miles  around  had  any  book  on  history,  geography, 
or  science.  Indeed,  I  never  heard  of  India  or 
China  till  I  was  more  than  sixteen  years  old.  I 
had  heard  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  France,  but 
had  no  idea  whether  France  or  England  was 
nearest  to  the  place  where  I  lived,  or  that  there 
was  any  water  between  the  two.  I  knew  nothing 
about  kings  and  queens,  or  the  constitution  of  my 
country;  indeed,  till  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  I 
never  was  ten  miles  distant  from  my  birth-place. 
I  had  during  these  years  an  unaccountable  aver- 
sion to  strangers  and  strange  places,  and  an  es- 
pecial horror  of  towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  of 
their  inhabitants.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  all 
the  bad  and  worthless  people  found  their  way  to 
the  cities,  and  in  short  that  every  honest  man, 
and,  above  all,  every  countryman,  should  keep  as 
far  from  them  as  possible.  My  mind  was  at  this 
time  largely  tinged  with  superstition,  so  lament- 
able was  the  iguorance  which  prevailed  among 
the  people  of  that  Highland  glen.  So  many 
strange  noises  were  heard,  so  many  frightful  sights 
seen,  and  so  many  harrowing  stories  were  told  of 
awful  and  supernatural  objects  by  the  old  sages 
of  the  district,  that  the  mind  of  the  boldest  youth 
was  sure  to  be  influenced  ;  and  if  not  frightened, 
a  shadow  of  mystery  and  doubt  was  cast  over  his 
spirit.  There  was  scarcely  an  old  woman  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  did  not  believe  in  the  om- 
nipotence of  witches ;  and  there  were  very  few 


indeed  but  could  tell,  with  the  most  grave  belief, 
of  occasions  when  their  cow  was  under  the  awful 
spell  of  witchcraft,  and  of  the  means  used,  some 
of  them  absurd  enough,  to  break  the  spell." 

"  Such  were  the  people  among  whom  my  early 
years  were  spent.  How  largely  I  was  influenced 
by  them  let  any  one  judge  who  knows  anything 
of  the  human  mind,  and  how  easily  it  is  impressed 
in  youthful  days  ;  let  it  be  remembered  that,  apart 
from  my  Bible  and  catechism,  I  had  only  stories, 
such  as  'Jack  the  Giant  Killer,'  and  the  '  Forty 
Thieves.'  "  He  had  been  taught  to  confine  his 
reading  on  First-days  to  the  Bible  and  Catechism, 
and  says  he  spent  many  a  happy  afternoon  "  with 
no  companion  but  these  books  and  my  faithful 
dog,  having  wandered  far  away  from  the  cottage 
and  sat  down  beside  a  little  rivulet  or  mountain 
spring.  Here  I  read  for  hours  in  the  Gospels,  or 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  or  Genesis,  and  committed 
many  portions  to  memory.  I  had  special  pleasure 
in  learning  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th  chap- 
ters of  John,  and  the  chapters  concerning  our 
Lord's  sufferings  and  death,  over  which  I  often 
shed  tears,  when  my  poor  dog,  lying  at  a  little 
distance,  would  see  that  something  was  amiss,  and 
instantly  come  with  the  greatest  concern  in  his 
looks,  licking  my  hand,  and  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  comfort  me. 

"Dull  and  monotonous  as  my  life  may  seem  at 
that  period,  yet  I  cannot  look  back  upon  it  with- 
out much  thankfulness  and  gratitude  to  God.  I 
bad  the  greatest  love  and  reverence  for  my  mother; 
whatever  she  said,  I  most  firmly  believed  was 
right,  and  whatever  she  intimated  I  ought  to  do, 
I  was  only  too  glad  to  do  it.  Nothing  could  give 
me  greater  pain  than  to  think  she  was  displeased 
with  me;  nor  can  I  recall  to  this  day  one  single 
act  of  disobedience  to  her,  thank  God  !  Amid 
all  her  severe  trials  I  never  saw  her  much  cast 
down,  or  if  for  a  few  moments  she  gave  way  to 
grief,  she  was  most  anxious  that  her  children 
should  never  see  or  know  it.  Habitually  cheerful 
herself,  she  had  a  happy  facility  of  lifting  sorrow 
from  the  hearts  of  others,  and  none  could  be  long 
in  her  company  without  feeling  their  burden 
lighter,  and  their  hearts  comforted.  She  would 
say,  '  Bear  a  little  longer,  this  trial  will  not  be 
lost,  you  will  yet  see  that  it  was  wisely  sent. 
Trust  in  God ;  wait  patiently  for  the  Lord.'  And 
among  her  last  words  to  me  were  these,  words 
that  can  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory — that 
sounded  in  my  ears  as  I  stood  on  the  margiu  of 
her  grave  with  my  heart  like  to  burst  before  the 
cold  earth  covered  up  her  coffin — words  that  have 
often  set  me  right  when  inclined  to  leave  the  path 
of  duty — that  I  have  found  verified  in  my  daily 
and  hourly  experience, — words  that  should  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  engraved  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond  on  the  heart  of  every  young 
man:  '  Never  forsake  God,  and  He  will  never 
forsake  you.' " 

(.To  be  continued.) 


A-  Stroll  by  the  Sea-Side. 

(Concluded  from  page  363.) 

Another  curious  starfish,  called  the  brittle  star- 
fish, is  found  in  the  pools  at  extreme  low-water 
mark.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
extremely  brittle,  the  arms  falling  to  pieces  when 
roughly  handled.  In  this  species  the  arms  appear 
quite  independent  of  the  disk,  not  merging  into 
it  as  the  species  previously  described.  These 
arms,  moreover,  have  greater  freedom  of  motion. 
Though  they  have  no  true  suckers,  the  arms  are 
covered  with  spines,  and,  having  great  mobility, 
they  twist  and  turn  in  every  directiou,  and  are 
quite  active  when  compared  to  the  common  "  five 
finger." 
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We  have  referred  to  their  brittle  nature,  but 
another  species,  belonging  to  the  same  family,  oc- 
curring on  the  English  coast,  has  for  its  specific 
Dame  "  fragilissima,"  on  account  of  its  extreme 
fragility.  Edward  Forbes  has  given  an  amusing 
account  of  his  endeavors  to  capture  this  species, 
and  we  present  it  here:  "The  first  time  I  ever 
caught  one  of  these  creatures,  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting it  into  the  boat  entire.  Never  having  seen 
one  before,  and  quite  unconscious  of  its  suicidal 
powers,  I  spread  it  out  on  a  rowing-bench,  the 
better  to  admire  its  form  and  colors.  On  attempt- 
ing to  remove  it  for  preservation,  to  my  horror 
and  disappointment  I  found  only  an  assemblage  of 
rejected  members.  My  conservative  endeavors 
were  all  neutralized  by  its  destructive  exertions, 
and  it  is  now  badly  represented  in  my  cabinet  by 
an  armless  disk  and  diskless  arm.  Next  time  I 
went  to  dredge  on  the  same  spot,  and,  determined 
not  to  be  cheated  out  of  a  specimen  in  such  a  way 
a  second  time,  I  brought  with  me  a  bucket  of  cold 
fresh-water,  to  which  article  starfishes  have  a  great 
antipathy.  As  I  expected,  a  Luidia  came  up  in 
the  dredge,  a  most  gorgeous  specimen.  As  it  does 
not  generally  break  up  before  it  is  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  cautiously  and  anxious- 
ly I  sank  my  bucket  to  a  level  with  the  dredge's 
mouth,  and  proceeded  in  the  most  gentle  man- 
ner to  introduce  Luidia  to  the  purer  element. 
Whether  the  cold  air  was  too  much  for  him,  or 
the  sight  of  the  bucket  too  terrific,  I  know  not, 
but,  in  a  moment,  he  proceeded  to  dissolve  his 
corporation,  and  at  every  mesh  of  the  dredge  his 
fragments  were  seen  escaping.  In  despair  I 
grasped  at  the  largest,  and  brought  up  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  arm  with  its  terminating  eye,  the 
spinous  eyelid  of  which  opened  and  closed  with 
something  exceedingly  like  a  wink  of  derision." 

While  parting  carefully  the  floating  masses  of 
sea-weed  in  search  for  other  novelties,  our  atten- 
tion is  attracted  by  the  unusual  movements  of  a 
large  shell,  commonly  called  the  whelk.  As  the 
customary  movements  of  nearly  all  mollusks  are 
slow  and  sluggish,  we  are  the  more  surprised  at 
these  movements.  We  at  once  secure  the  shell, 
and  are  rather  confounded  to  find  it  a  bleached  and 
sea-worn  specimen,  with  no  traces  of  its  original 
inhabitant  within.  We  drop  it  upon  the  rocks,  and 
directly  out  comes  a  singular-looking  crab,  not 
quite  out,  for  he  retains  a  hold  upon  the  shell  and 
drags  it  alertly  after  him.  We  have  found  the 
Hermit-crab,  called  by  some  the  Soldier-crab  on 
accouut  of  its  extreme  pugnacity,  and  receiving 
the  first  name,  because,  like  a  hermit,  it  lives 
alone  in  its  shelly  house. 

The  species  belonging  to  this  genus  are  remark- 
able for  the  singular  softness  of  the  hinder  portion 
of  the  body;  this  is  rather  long,  and  is  coiled  on 
itself.  To  protect  this  soft  part,  that  would  other- 
wise be  nipped  off  by  some  hungry  fish,  the  crab 
resorts  to  some  empty  shell,  and,  inserting  his  tail 
into  the  aperture,  makes  it  his  home,  and  carries 
it  about  with  him  in  all  his  perigrinations. 

The  hermit-crab,  like  other  members  of  the 
class  Crustacea,  increase  in  size  through  a  process 
called  "  moulting."  The  hardened  crust  outside 
does  not  grow.  It  is  only  a  hardened  skin,  as  it 
were.  Now  as  the  body  within  increases  in  size, 
the  outside  shell  must  be  thrown  off,  to  allow  the 
enlargement  of  the  animal.  This  throwing  off  of 
the  outside  crust  is  called  moulting,  and  takes 
place  at  certain  times.  With  the  crabs,  lobsters, 
and  others,  the  animal  appears  to  fast  for  some 
time,  retires  to  a  secluded  nook  in  the  rocks,  and 
there  await3  the  cracking  open  of  its  well  worn 
coat.  This  crack  takes  place  along  the  back,  and 
through  this  opening  the  animal  draws  itself. 
After  it  comes  forth  its  skin  is  soft  and  tender, 


and  some  time  is  required  before  it  is  sufficiently 
hardened  to  enable  it  again  to  successfully  battle 
with  its  enemies. 

Our  hermit-crab  has  still  another  stage  to  go 
through  after  moulting,  for  when  this  process  has 
taken  place,  it  finds  its  coiled  shell  too  small  for 
it,  and  must  go  on  that  tiresome  search,  called 
house-hunting.  Back  and  forth  it  travels  on  the 
beach,  surveying  with  critical  acumen  the  tenant- 
less  shells  on  the  beach.  Here  it  meets  one  alto- 
gether too  large,  and  an  amusing  sight  it  is  to  see 
it  drag  its  soft  and  helpless  tail  from  the  shell,  to 
try  another  one  on  to  see  if  it  fits.  Sometimes  it 
meets  with  a  shell  that  isapparently  just  the  thing, 
but  unluckily  it  is  already  occupied  by  a  brother 
hermit.  A  freebooter  is  our  hermit,  and  so  with- 
out any  apologies  it  proceeds  by  force  to  eject  the 
tenant.  A  fight  ensues,  and  oftentimes  ends  in 
the  ejectment  and  mutilation  of  one  or  the  other. 
Perhaps  the  name  Soldier-crab  is  more  appro- 
priate, from  its  belligerent  character.  Gosse  has 
described  one  of  these  fights,  from  which  we  sub- 
join the  following:  "  The  Soldiers  (as  indeed  be- 
comes their  profession)  are  well  known  to  be  pug- 
nacious and  impudent,  yet  watchful  and  cautious. 
Indeed,  their  manners  and  disposition,  no  less  than 
their  appearance,  bear  the  strongest  resemblance  to 
those  of  spiders.  Two  of  them  can  scarcely  approach 
each  other  without  manifestations  of  hostility ; 
each  warily  stretches  out  his  long  feet  and  feels 
the  other,  just  as  spiders  do,  and  strives  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  seizing  his  opponent  in  some 
tender  part  with  his  own  strong  claws.  Gener- 
ally they  are  satisfied  with  the  proofs  afforded  of 
mutual  prowess,  and  each,  finding  the  other  armed 
at  all  points,  retires ;  but  not  unseldom  a  regular 
passage  of  arms  ensues;  the  claws  are  rapidly 
thrown  about,  widely  gaping  and  threatening,  and 
the  combatants  roll  over  and  over  in  the  tussel. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  aggressive  spirit  is  more 
decided  and  ferocious.  One  in  the  aquarium  of 
the  Zoological  Gardens  was  seen  to  approach 
another,  who  tenanted  a  shell  somewhat  larger 
than  his  own,  and,  suddenly  seizing  his  victim's 
front  with  his  powerful  claw,  drag  him  like  light- 
ing from  his  house,  into  which  the  aggressor  as 
swiftly  inserts  his  own  body,  leaving  the  miserable 
sufferer  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death." 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
only  touched  upon  the  more  common  forms  to  be 
met  with  on  the  coast,  and  that  without  the  least 
difficulty  he  may  find  a  legion  of  others,  equally 
as  interesting,  and  readily  preserved  alive  in  sea- 
water  for  a  considerable  time.  He  will  do  well  to 
carry  away  with  him  a  pailful  of  these  animals, 
with  a  generous  supply  of  sea-water  in  which  to 
immerse  them.  The  numerous  sea-worms,  of 
which  we  have  not  spoken,  will  repay  him  a  care- 
ful hunt.  A  common  worm  on  the  coast  he  will 
find  in  the  guise  of  a  coiled  white  shell,  firmly 
cemented  to  a  bit  of  sea-weed  or  other  substance. 
Sometimes  a  frond  of  sea-weed  will  be  whitened 
with  them.  They  are  quite  small,  and  to  examine 
them  properly  will  require  the  assistance  of  a  lens. 
The  head  is  surrounded  by  numerous  little  appen- 
dages, which  answer  the  purpose  of  gills.  One 
ot  the  appendages  is  thickened  and  rounded  at 
the  end,  and  serves  as  a  plug  to  the  aperture  of 
the  shell,  when  the  animal  retires. 

The  Sea  urchin  is  covered  with  a  great  many 
long  sharp  spines,  and  in  addition  to  these  spines, 
there  are  five  zones  of  suckers  passing  from  the 
mouth,  which  is  below,  to  the  opposite  pole  of  the 
body.  These  suckers  perform  locomotive  func- 
tions, as  do  the  suckers  of  the  starfish  described 
above,  and  the  collector  will  be  repaid  in  watching 
the  movements  of  the  animal  alive.  The  sea- 
urchin,  when  dead  and  bleached  upon  the  beach, 


forms  a  very  curious  object.  A  flattened  sphe 
cal  shell,  composed  of  a  large  number  of  stn 
plates,  all  neatly  fitting  together;  five  zones 
these  plates  perforated  for  the  passage  of  t 
suckers,  and  all  the  plates  ornamented  with  mini 
rounded  protuberances  upon  which  the  spii 
were  attached,  make  up  the  empty  shell  of  1 
sea-urchin.  We  may  briefly  add,  that  the  c 
lector  will  find  in  the  piles  of  dried  sea-weed  rol 
up  by  the  waves,  many  curious  objects  all  p 
pared  and  dried  by  the  sea  and  the  sun.  If 
the  long  beaches,  he  will  find  many  interests 
shells,  dried  crabs,  empty  shells  of  sea-urchi 
and  oftentimes  many  objects  that  are  really  wo: 
preserving  for  cabinet  specimens.  —  Amerii 
Naturalist. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend 

A  Short  Catechism  for  the  Sake  of  the  Simp 
hearted. 

Question.  What  is  the  estate  and  condition 
all  men  by  nature,  as  they  are  begotten  of  I 
seed  of  the  evil  doer,  and  come  out  of  the  lo 
of  the  first  Adam  ? 

Answer.  A  state  of  sin  and  darkness ;  a  at 
of  death  and  misery,  a  state  of  enmity  agaii 
God ;  a  state  accursed  from  God ;  exposed  to  ! 
wrath  and  most  righteous  judgments,  both  h< 
and  hereafter. 

Ques.  What  brought  Adam  to  this  estate?  a 
what  keeps  the  sons  of  Adam  in  it  ? 

Ans.  Feeding  on  the  tree  of  knowledge,  fr( 
which  man  is  not  excluded  to  this  day,  though  \ 
is  from  the  trjee  of  life. 

Ques.  How  came  Adam  at  first,  and  how  coi 
men  still  to  feed  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  ? 

Ans.  From  a  lustful  appetite  and  desire  aft 
the  forbidden  wisdom,  sown  in  their  hearts  by  t 
envious  enemy  of  their  souls;  who  is  continua 
twining  about  this  tree,  and  tempting  men  a 
women  to  eat  of  it,  persuading  them  that  the  frfj 
thereof  is  good  for  food;  and  indeed  it  is  ve 
desirable  to  their  eye,  and  promiseth  fair  to  ma 
them  everlastingly  happy,  but  still  faileth. 

Ques.  What  is  the  forbidden  fruit  ? 

Ans.  It  is  knowledge  without  life  ;  knowled 
in  the  earthly  part ;  knowledge  acquired  from  1 
low,  not  given  from  above.  This  promiseth 
make  men  as  God,  and  to  give  them  the  ability 
discerning  and  distinguishing  between  good  a] 
evil,  which  is  God's  peculiar  property.  Eati 
of  this  fruit  undid  Adam,  undid  the  Gentil 
undid  the  Jews,  undid  the  Christians,  they 
feeding  on  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  departi 
from  the  life  in  their  several  dispensations. 

Ques.  How  doth  this  fruit  undo  man? 

Ans.  The  wisdom  and  knowledge,  which  th 
thus  gather  and  feed  upon,  perverts  them;  mat 
them  wise  in  the  wrong  part;  exalts  them  agaii 
the  life  ;  dulls  the  true  appetite,  and  increas 
the  wrong  appetite ;  insomuch  as  there  is  not  j 
much  of  a  desire  in  them  after  God  in  truth ;  b 
only  to  get  knowledge  and  wisdom  from  what  th 
can  comprehend.  By  this  means,  whatsoever  ya 
afterwards  ordained  to  life,  became  death  to  mt 
Thus  the  Gentiles  liked  not  to  retain  God  in  thi 
knowledge,  but  fell  by  their  dispensation  ;  pi 
voking  God  to  cast  them  off,  and  give  them  up 
the  vanity  of  their  imaginations.  And  thus  t 
Jews,  whom  God  then  chose,  fell  likewise  by  th< 
dispensation  ;  God  for  this  cause  giving  them  i 
to  their  own  heart's  lusts,  and  rejecting  them  frc 
being  a  people.  And  the  Geutiles,  whom  G 
ingrafted  into  the  true  olive,  in  the  Jews'  stea 
they  also,  after  the  same  manner,  fell  by  th* 
dispensation.  Thus  each  of  these  fell  by  gath< 
ing  wisdom  from  the  letter,  but  missing  of  6 
life  in  every  of  these  dispensations. 
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es.  What  is  the  food  which  man  should  feed 

s.  The  tree  of  life;  the  Word  which  liveth 
bideth  for  ever,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
in  of  God ;  which  Word  was  made  flesh  for 
i  weakness  sake,  on  which  flesh  the  living 
eeds,  and  whose  blood  the  living  spirit  drinks, 
o  is  nourished  up  to  eternal  life, 
es.  But  had  Adam  this  food  to  feed  on  ? 
was  this  to  be  the  food  of  the  Gentiles,  Jews, 
Christians,  in  their  several  dispensations? 
is.  God  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life, 
nan  became  a  living  soul ;  and  nothing  less 
life  itself  could  satisfy  his  soul  at  first,  nor 

0  this  day.  Every  word  of  God  that  cometh 
out  of  bis  mouth,  is  man's  food  and  life. 
God  speaketh  often  to  man,  showing  him 
is  good  ;  but  he  cannot  relish  or  feed  on  this, 
lesireth  somewhat  else,  through  the  error  and 
ation  of  his  mind.  And  what  God  speaketh 
to  man  (if  that  be  man's  life,)  Adam  had  much 
of  it  before  his  fall.  And  for  the  Jews, 
s  tells  them  the  word  was  nigh  them,  in 

heart,  and  in  their  mouth  :  and  Paul  tells 
shristians  so.  So  that  the  word  is  not  far 
any  man,  but  men's  ears  are  generally  stopped 
ist  it  by  the  subtilty  of  the  serpent,  which  at 
deceived  them. 

ies.  But  did  not  the  Jews  seek  for  eternal 
in  reading  and  studying  the  scriptures  under 
•  dispensation  ?  And  do  not  the  christians 
seek  for  life,  and  to  feed  on  life  ? 
as.  Yea  they  did,  and  do  in  their  own  way, 
they  refuse  it  in  God's  way.  Thus  Adam, 
he  had  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  would 
fed  on  the  tree  of  life  also;  but  he  was  shut 
hen;  and  so  are  christians  now.  And  if  ever 
will  feed  on  the  tree  of  life,  they  must  lose 

1  knowledge,  they  must  be  made  blind,  and 

0  it  by  a  way  that  they  know  not. 

ies.  This  is  too  mysterious  for  me;  give  me 
)lain  literal  knowledge  of  the  scriptures, 
ns.  Is  not  the  substance  a  mystery  ?  Is  not 
life  there?  The  letter  of  any  dispensation 
th  ;  it  is  the  Spirit  alone  that  giveth  life.  A 
may  read  the  letter  of  the  scriptures  dili- 
ly,  and  gather  a  large  knowledge  therefrom, 
feed  greedily  thereon  ;  but  it  is  only  the  dead 
t  which  so  feeds,  but  the  soul  underneath  is 
barren,  hungry,  and  unsatisfied,  which, 

1  it  awakes,  it  will  feel. 

ies.  But  may  not  the  dead  spirit  as  well  im- 
e  mysteries  in  everything,  and  feed  thereon  ? 
as.  Yea,  it  may  ;  and  the  error  here  is  greater 

the  former;  but  in  waiting  in  the  humility 
fear,  to  have  the  true  eye  opened,  and  the 

mystery  revealed  to  the  humble  and  honest 
fc,  and  in  receiving  of  that  in  the  demonstra- 
of  the  Spirit,  out  of  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh, 

is  no  error;  but  the  true  knowledge,  which 
igs  from  life,  and  brings  life, 
tics.  How  may  I  come  at  this  mystery  ? 
ns.  There  is  but  one  key  can  open  it,  but  one 
I  can  turn  that  key;  and  but  one  vessel,  but 
heart,  but  one  spirit,  which  can  receive  the 
vledge. 

ues.  How  may  I  come  by  that  heart  ? 
ns.  As  thou,  being  touched  by  the  enemy, 
t  let  him  in,  and  didst  not  thrust  him  by, 
the  power  of  that  life  which  was  stronger 
he,  and  nearer  to  thee;  even  so  now,  when 
art  touched  and  drawn  by  thy  friend  (who 
igh,)  and  thereby  findest  the  beginning  of 
le  entering  into  thee,  give  up  in  and  by  that 
and  virtue,  and  wait  for  more  ;  and  still  as 
t  feelest  that  following,  calling,  and  growing 
l  thee,  follow  on  in  it,  and  it  will  lead  thee 
wonderful  way  out  of  the  land  of  death  and 


darkness,  where  thy  soul  hath  been  a  captive,  into 
the  land  of  life  and  perfect  liberty. 

Ques.  But  can  I  do  any  thing  toward  my  own 
salvation  ? 

Ans.  Of  thyself  thou  canst  not;  but  in  the 
power  of  Him  that  worketh  both  to  will  and  to  do, 
thou  mayst  do  a  little  at  first;  and  as  that  power 
grows  in  thee,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  will  more,  and 
to  do  more,  even  until  nothing  become  too  hard 
for  thee.  And  when  thou  hast  conquered  all, 
suffered  all,  performed  all ;  thou  shalt  see,  and  be 
able  understandingly  to  say,  thou  hast  done  noth- 
ing; but  the  eternal  virtue,  life,  and  power,  hath 
wrought  all  in  thee. 

Ques.  I  perceive,  by  what  is  said,  that  there  is 
a  Saviour;  one  which  hath  virtue,  life,  and  power 
in  him  to  save;  but  how  may  I  meet  with  him? 

Ans.  Yea,  He  that  made  man  pitieth  him,  and 
is  not  willing  that  he  should  perish  in  the  pit  into 
which  he  fell,  but  hath  appointed  one  to  draw 
him  out  and  save  him. 

Ques.  Who  is  the  Saviour? 

Ans.  He  is  the  tree  of  life  I  have  spoken  of 
all  this  while,  whose  leaves  have  virtue  in  them 
to  heal  the  nations.  He  is  the  plant  of  right- 
eousness, the  plant  of  God's  right  hand,  (hast 
thou  ever  known  such  a  plant  in  thee,  planted  there 
by  the  right  hand  of  God  ?)  He  is  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life,  which  raiseth  the  dead  soulr 
and  causeth  it  to  live.  He  is  the  spiritual  manna, 
whereupon  the  quickened  soul  feeds.  Yea,  his 
flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  drink  indeed, 
which  he  that  is  raised  up  in  the  life  feeds  on, 
and  findeth  the  living  virtue  in  them,  which  sat- 
isfieth  and  nourisheth  up  his  immortal  soul. 

(To  be  continued.) 

If  I  have  any  good  desires,  I  think  one  of  them 
is,  that  the  ministry  may  be  increasingly  weighty 
among  us.  Our  dear  friends  in  that  station  are 
much  to  be  felt  for,  and  I  wish  that  we  may  be 
favored  with  increased  qualification  to  contribute 
to  their  help  and  comfort.  How  does  the  desire 
arise  that  there  may  be  quite  as  much  in  weight 
as  measure.  It  is  a  very  interesting  time  we  live 
in ;  and  I  think  we  are  a  singularly-appointed 
people.  How  desirable  is  it,  that  we  may  know 
our  place  and  keep  it — a  waiting,  solid,  self-deny- 
ing people.  Greatly  favored  we  have  been  ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  shall  be,  if  we  keep  to 
our  principles,  I  might  say  to  our  principle;  the 
Divine  light,  life  and  power,  revealed  in  the  soul. 
Believing  in  this  with  steadfastness,  I  believe  we 
should  often  have  to  be  very  poor  and  sit  very 
low.  But  I  fear  to  say  much  on  this  important 
and  weighty  subject.  Before  I  quite  quit  it,  per- 
haps I  may  as  well  say,  that  I  have  (of  late  par- 
ticularly) thought  on  the  benefit  and  excellence 
of  quietness,  and  retiredness  of  mind ;  and  the 
want  of  it  in  our  religious  Society,  as  well  as  in 
the  world  at  large.  If  it  were  possible  to  make 
Friends  sufficiently  in  love  with  it,  what  blessed 
effects  might  be  hoped  for  from  it. —  William 
G  rover. 

Such  is  the  merciful  goodness  and  free  grace  of 
God  towards  his  helpless  creatures,  that  he  offers 
both  forgiveness  and  felicity  upon  the  most  reason- 
able terms  of  repentance  and  amendment.  To  the 
willing  and  obedient,  to  him  who  is  faithful  unto 
death,  to  him  that  overcometh  through  divine 
assistance,  are  the  promises  of  eternal  life.  Upon 
the  foundation  of  these  free  and  voluntary  offers 
of  the  divine  goodness,  and  man's  compliance 
with  the  conditions,  stands  his  title.  11  Blessed 
are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they 
may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter 
in  through  the  gates  into  the  city." — Joseph 
Pliipps. 


Selected. 

THE  NEED  OF  THE  CROSS. 
Source  of  my  life's  refreshing  springs, 

Whose  presence  in  my  heart  sustains  me, 
Tby  love  appoints  me  pleasant  things, 

Thy  mercy  orders  all  that  pains  me. 

If  loving  hearts  were  never  lonely, 

If  all  they  wish  might  always  be, 
Accepting  what  they  look  for  only, 

They  might  be  glad,  but  not  in  Tbee. 

Well  may  thy  own  beloved,  who  Fee 
In  all  their  lot  their  Father's  pleasure, 

Bear  loss  of  all  they  love,  save  Thee, 
Their  living  everlasting  treasure. 

Well  may  thy  happy  children  cease 

From  restless  wishes  prone  to  sin, 
And,  in  tby  own  exceeding  peace, 

Yield  to  thy  daily  discipline. 

We  need  as  much  the  cross  we  bear, 
As  air  we  breathe — as  light  we  see; 

It  draws  us  to  thy  side  in  prayer, 
It  binds  us  to  our  strength  in  Thee. 


Selected. 

ALONE  WITH  THEE. 
Alone  with  Thee  my  God  I  alone  with  Thee  I 
Thus  wouldst  Thou  have  it  still — thus  let  it  be. 
There  is  a  secret  chamber  in  each  mind, 

Which  none  can  find, 
But  He  who  made  it — none  besides  can  know 

Its  joy  or  woe  ; 
Oft  may  I  enter  it,  oppressed  by  care, 

And  find  Thee  there ; 
So  full  of  watchful  love,  Thou  know'st  the  why 

Of  every  sigh  : 
Then  all  thy  righteous  dealings  I  shall  see — 
Alone  with  Thee,  my  God  I  alone  with  Thee  I 

The  joys  of  earth  are  like  a  summer's  day, 

Fading  away ; 
But  in  the  twilight  we  may  better  trace 

Thy  wondrous  grace. 
The  homes  of  earth  are  emptied  oft  by  death 

With  chilling  breath; 
The  loved,  departed  guest  may  ope  no  more 

The  well-known  door; 
Still  in  that  chamber  sealed,  Thou'lt  dwell  with  me, 
And  I  with  Thee,  my  God  !  alone  with  Thee  ! 

The  world's  false  voice  would  bid  me  enter  not 

That  hallowed  spot; 
And  earthly  thoughts  would  follow  in  the  track, 

To  hold  me  back, 
Or  seek  to  break  the  sacred  peace  within, 

With  this  world's  din  : 
But  by  thy  grace  I'll  cast  them  all  aside, 

Whate'er  betide, 
And  never  let  that  call  deserted  be, 
Where  I  may  dwell  alone,  my  God,  with  Thee! 


For  "The  Friend." 

Sketches  from  the  Memoranda  of  our  late  Friend 
Christopher  Healy. 

(Continued  from  page  367.) 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  Christopher  Healy, 
through  the  inshinings  of  that  light  and  day- 
spring  from  on  high,  which  maketh  manifest  all 
things  that  are  reprovable,  saw  his  lost  and  undone 
condition,  though  but  young  in  years;  and  that 
nothing  short  of  the  new  birth  unto  righteousness, 
which  is  brought  forth  in  us  through  submission 
and  faithful  obedience  to  the  saving  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  could  extricate  him  from  his  bondage 
of  sin  and  corruption,  and  translate  into  that 
which  his  ardent  soul  longed  after,  "  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

Being  thus  quickened,  and  earnestly  concerned 
for  the  salvation  which  comes  by  the  grace  and 
truth  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  engaged  again  and 
again  to  renew  his  covenant  with  the  great  Author 
and  Finisher  of  his  faith,  who  is  a  covenant  keep- 
ing God;  who  showeth  loving-kindness  unto 
thousands  ;  and  who,  looking  on  the  heart,  accepts 
the  sacrifices  of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit,  and 
in  His  own  time  dispenseth  of  His  liviug  and 
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life-giving  power,  blessing,  and  kingdom,  which 
consisteth  in  righteousneth,  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Thus,  though  but  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  saw  plainly  the  danger  of  living  an  easy,  un- 
concerned life  in  conformity  with  the  fashions 
and  customs  of  the  world  ;  and  that  the  surrender 
of  the  will  unto  Him  who  endured  the  cross,  des- 
pising the  shame  for  us,  was  called  for  in  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  plain  language  and  garb.  That 
ancient  precept  seemed  to  be  revived  in  his  ex- 
perience :  "  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are 
among  you,  and  be  clean,  and  change  your  gar- 
ments." This  he  was  strengthened,  not  without 
trials  to  his  incipient  faith,  to  yield  to;  and  soon 
found  a  path  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
world,  and  the  only  right  one  for  him  to  walk  in. 
But  the  Lord,  who  had  called  for  the  sacrifice, 
sustained  therein,  and  in  His  own  good  time 
changed  the  wilderness  of  trial  and  conflict  into  a 
fruitful  field ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  realize  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  that  the  christian's  home  and 
treasure  are  elsewhere  than  here :  and  in  con- 
sideration thereof  he  faithfully  practised  that 
denial  of  self,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  daily 
cross,  which  the  Truth  ever  leads  into,  and  by 
which  alone  the  peace  of  mind  he  so  greatly 
coveted,  could,  with  respect  to  what  are  called 
the  smaller  tithes,  now  under  consideration,  be 
secured. 

May  the  fearful  and  trembling,  self-distrust- 
ful servant  or  hand-maiden  of  the  Lord,  how- 
ever tried  and  proved,  be  animated  by  the  recorded 
experience  of  one  who  also  endured  afflictions, 
and  passed  through  many  tribulations,  still  to  trust 
in  the  Lord  ;  still  to  hope  in  his  mercy,  and  still  to 
wait  patiently  for  and  unto  Christ,  without  whom, 
and  the  anointing,  which  is  His  gift,  our  life  must 
be  alike  destitute  of  holy  purpose,  and  of  healing 
virtue. 

The  memoranda  continued:  "But  to  proceed 
with  my  own  experience,  I  had  many  solitary 
walks  by  night  and  by  day,  wherein  I  saw  my 
situation,  and  was  clearly  convinced  by  that 
Divine  Light  within  my  heart,  a  portion  of  which 
is  given  to  all  to  profit  with,  that  I  was  a  daily 
transgressor;  and  that  if  I  continued  therein,  my 
portion  would  be  with  the  miserable  at  the  close 
of  life,  which  I  was  well  assured  also  I  had  no 
lease  for.  Being  earnestly  concerned  for  my  sal- 
vation, I  renewed  my  former  promises  of  amend- 
ment of  life;  but  not  being  deep  enough,  and  not 
having  come  to  the  true  watchtower,  I  was  easily 
led  astray  by  the  enemy  of  my  soul,  who  indeed 
is  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 
But  I  could  not  give  up  to  live  an  unconcerned 
life;  and  after  renewing  my  covenant  with  my 
merciful  Lord,  I  had,  during  these  seasons,  great 
peace  of  mind. 

"  When  I  had  entered  the  sixteenth  year  of 
my  age,  my  father  having  become  a  member  of 
the  society  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  my 
mother  withdrawing  from  the  Baptist  meeting, 
we  removed  within  the  compass  of  South  Kings- 
ton Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  State  of 
Khode  Island.  After  our  removal  my  father 
hired  me  out  to  work  by  the  month ;  where  I  bad 
an  opportunity  of  going  to  Friends'  meetings, 
which  were  many  times  held  in  silence.  About 
the  end  of  this  summer,  I  was  very  much  awak- 
ened :  being  sensible  that  I  was  living  too  much 
at  ease,  and  seeing  many  who  I  thought  were 
running  in  the  broad  way  that  leads  to  destruction, 
and  fearing  my  part  would  be  with  them,  I  again 
besought  the  Lord  to  look  down  upon  me  and 
help  me;  and  in  this  distress  of  mind  I  promised 
to  obey  him  in  whatsoever  he  required  of  me, 
however  in  the  cross  to  mine  own  will ;  and  I 


soon  saw  it  was  my  duty  to  use  the  plain  language, 
and  also  to  have  my  clothes  made  plain  :  and  one 
day  having  been  at  work  alone,  and  coming  to 
the  house  where  I  then  resided,  and  feeling  it 
laid  upon  me  to  begin  to  use  this  new  language, 
and  expecting  to  be  derided  on  that  account,  it 
greatly  humbled  me.  But  He  who  had  made  me 
sensible  of  my  duty,  strengthened  me  to  perform 
the  same,  blessed  be  His  holy  name  forever. 
And,  as  I  expected,  so  it  proved,  for  the  young 
man  who  lived  at  the  same  house,  on  hearing  the 
alteration  in  my  speech,  derided  me  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  very  trying.  But  when  I 
came  to  be  alone,  I  found  great  inward  peace  for 
thus  giving  up  to  use  the  plain  Scripture  language. 
Moreover  having  worn  my  hair  long,  as  was  then 
the  fashion,  I  aiso  found  it  my  duty  to  cut  it  off. 
The  next  First-day  morning  feeling  my  mind 
drawn  towards  Friends,  and  to  their  meeting,  I 
went  home  to  my  father's  house  in  order  to  attend 
it.  My  father  and  mother  were  glad  to  see  me 
with  the  change  in  my  appearance.  But  my  sis- 
ters, who  were  older  than  myself,  said  they  were 
sorry  I  had  spoiled  my  head  of  hair.  But  they 
knew  not  the  peace  I  felt  for  so  doing.  I  went 
to  Friends'  meeting  this  day :  and  found  it  my 
duty  likewise  to  go  to  meetings  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  as  well  as  on  First-days.  I  have 
since  mourned  to  see  such  a  neglect  in  the  atten- 
dance of  religious  meetings  ;  which  plainly  shows 
that  they  who  do  so,  are  not  enough  concerned 
for  their  salvation.  Having  now  conformed  in 
respect  to  having  my  clothes  made  plain,  and 
being  diligent  to  attend  meetings,  I  believed  it 
required  of  me  to  request  to  be  taken  under 
Friends'  care  as  a  member  of  their  society;  and 
they  took  an  opportunity  with  me  on  the  occasion, 
and  encouraged  me  to  persevere  in  well-doing  : 
but  waited,  as  I  suppose,  to  see  what  proof  I  made 
of  an  orderly  life  and  conversation.  By  not  keep- 
ing on  my  guard,  the  enemy  of  my  soul  got  some 
advantage  over  me;  but  not  so  as  to  hinder  me 
from  going  to  meeting  :  nevertheless,  the  sweet 
precious  life  which  I  before  experienced,  I  felt 
greatly  to  decrease.  Oh  !  how  needful  it  is  to 
keep  on  the  watch-tower,  the  only  place  to  grow 
in  grace ;  and  to  bear  fruit  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  great  Husbandman." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Eccentricities  of  the  Flesh. — The  flesh  is  as 
eccentric  as  the  spirit,  and  our  mental  antipathies 
are  often  paralleled  by  the  dislikes  of  the  body. 
Cassell's  Magazine  gives  some  singular  illustra- 
tions of  physical  susceptibility  to  animate  and 
inanimate  bodies.  The  presence  of  a  cat  in  a  room 
has  been  known  to  affect  certain  persons  as  though 
they  were  about  to  be  seized  with  a  fit,  and  such 
persons,  again,  are  equally  disturbed  by  the  prox- 
imity of  rabbits.  It  is  related  in  the  Medical 
Journal  that  their  presence  has  had  the  same  effect 
upon  the  mucous  membrane — io  other  words,  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  digesiive 
apparatus,  and  nose,  as  a  bad  cold  would  have 
had,  creating  on  the  instant  an  attack  simulat- 
ing the  effects  of  a  bad  influenza.  Some  persons 
cannot  eat  a  lobster  salad  without  its  having  a 
very  curious  effect  upon  their  complexion.  We 
know  a  lady  who  once  indulged  at  supper  time 
in  a  aalad  of  this  kind  and  upon  her  return  to  the 
ball-room,  her  face  and  neck  immediately  became 
covered  with  spots,  obliging  her  to  retire.  A  medi- 
cal friend  tells  us  that  eating  veal  gives  a  lady  of 
his  acquaintance  the  nettle-rash,  and  that  orange 
peel  has  produced  great  nervous  excitement.  Figs, 
again,  give  rise  in  some  people  to  what  is  termed 
"  formication,"  or  a  sensation  of  the  tickling 
movement,  like  ants  upon  the  palate.    The  most 


extraordinary  example  of  the  adverse  influence 
a  common  article  of  food  upon  the  stomach,  is  re 
ted  by  the  surgeon  of  one  of  our  public  hospita 
He  says  that  a  patient  of  his  cannot  touch  ri 
without  the  most  extreme  discomfort.  "  On 
occasion,  when  at  a  dinner  party,  he  felt  the  sym 
tons  of  rice  poisoning  come  on,  and  was,  as  usu 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  table,  although  he  h 
not  partaken  of  any  dish  ostensibly  containing  ri( 
It  appeared  on  investigation,  that  some  whi 
soup,  with  which  he  had  commenced  his  dinm 
had  been  thickened  with  ground  rice."  But  wb 
is  this  to  the  perverse  stomach  of  a  gentleman  ir 
case  cited  by  Dr.  Prout,  who  was  poisoned 
eating  a  mutton  chop  ?  The  most  digestible 
all  flesh  to  the  ordinary  mortal,  was  to  him  po 
tively  as  poisonous  as  though  he  had  eaten  toa 
stools.  It  was  at  first  imagined  by  his  physici 
that  his  dislike  to  this  kind  of  food  arose  fn 
mere  fancy;  and  in  order  to  test  him,  mutt 
disguised,  was  served  to  him  as  other  fresh  me 
always  with  the  same  result,  violent  vomiting  a 
diarrhoea.  Many  persons  cannot  remain  in  a  roi 
where  there  is  cheese,  and  we  are  told  of 
eccentric  constitution  that  could  not  sit  at  a  tal 
where  was  a  cooked  hare.  Eggs,  again,  rebel 
the  most  violent  manner  against  some  stomac! 
The  sense  of  touch,  too,  is  very  eccentric  in  soi 
individuals,  and  the  handling  of  a  russet  apple 
intolerable  to  a  gentleman  we  have  heard  of,  a 
the  mere  passing  of  the  hand  along  the  bristles  o 
brush,  produces  the  most  exquisite  nervous  distn 
in  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance.  The  emanatio 
arising  from  vegtable  sources  have  a  very  mark 
effect  upon  some  people.  Indeed,  there  is  a  d 
ease  known  as  the  hay  asthma,  which,  at  the  h 
harvest,  periodically  affects  many  persons 
reside  any  where  near  hay  fields  when  they 
being  mowed.  The  reason  is  well  known.  Flo; 
ing  particles  of  the  seed  are  always  set  free  at  su|  l! 
times,  and  striking  against  the  mucous  mei 
branes  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  throat  of  the  indivi 
uals  liable  to  this  affection,  produce  spasmoc 
action  of  the  throat,  which  is  not  only  very  d 
tressing,  but  dangerous. 


S! 
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For  "  The  Friend.' 

The  New  Commandment. 

What  if  all  were  engaged  to  carry  out  in  ec 
sistent  daily  practice  the  following  exquisite  de 
nition  of  Divine  Love  by  Isaac  Penington  !  H 
it  would  tend  to  draw  us  nearer,  even  in  m< 
precious  holy  fellowship,  union  and  communi 
with  Him  whose  nature  and  whose  name  is  Lov 
and  who  has  left  a  new  commandment  for 
time,  viz  :  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  unto  a 
other."    Let  us  try  it. 

Quest.  "  What  is  Love  ? 

"Ans.  What  shall  I  say  of  it,  or  how  shall  I 
words  express  its  nature  !  It  is  the  sweetness 
life;  it  is  the  sweet,  tender,  melting  nature 
God,  flowing  up  through  his  seed  of  life  into  t' 
creature,  and  of  all  things  making  the  creafow  \ 
most  like  unto  himself,  both  in  nature  and  opei 
tion.  It  fulfils  the  law,  it  fulfils  the  gospel ; 
wraps  up  all  in  one,  and  brings  forth  all  in  t 
oneness.  It  excludes  all  evil  out  of  the  hea 
it  perfects  all  good  in  the. heart.  A  touch  of  lo 
doth  this  in  measure  ;  perfect  love  doth  this 
fulness.  But  how  can  I  proceed  to  speak  of  i 
Oh  !  that  the  souls  of  all  that  fear  and  wait  on  t 
Lord  might  feel  its  nature  fully ;  and  then  wou 
they  not  fail  of  its  sweet  overcoming  operatioi 
both  towards  one  another,  and  towards  enemi< 
The  great  healing,  the  great  conquest,  the  gre 
salvation  is  reserved  for  the  full  manifestation 
the  love  of  God.    His  judgments,  his  cutting 
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hewings  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  are  but  to 
>are  for,  but  not  to  do,  the  great  work  of  rais- 
up  the  sweet  building  of  his  life,  which  is  to 
lone  in  love,  and  in  peace,  and  by  the  power 
eof.  And  this  my  soul  waits  and  cries  after, 
i  the  full  springing  up  of  eternal  love  in  my 
rt,  and  in  the  swallowing  of  me  wholly  into  it, 
the  bringing  of  my  soul  wholly  forth  in  it, 
i  the  life  of  God  in  its  own  perfect  sweetness 
r  freely  run  forth  through  this  vessel,  and  not 
at  all  tinctured  by  the  vessel,  but  perfectly 
ture  and  change  the  vessel  into  its  own  nature; 
then  shall  no  fault  be  found  in  my  soul  before 
Lord,  but  the  spotless  life  be  fully  enjoyed 
lie,  and  become  a  perfectly  pleasant  sacrifice 
ay  God. 

Oh  !  how  sweet  is  love  !  how  pleasant  is  its 
ire  !  how  takingly  doth  it  behave  itself  in 
ry  condition,  upon  every  occasion,  to  every 
ion,  and  about  everything !  How  tenderly, 
t  readily,  doth  it  help  and  serve  the  meanest ! 
w  patiently,  how  meekly,  doth  it  bear  all 
igs,  either  from  God  or  man,  how  unexpected- 
joever  they  come,  or  how  hard  soever  they 
n  !  How  doth  it  believe,  how  doth  it  hope, 
r  doth  it  excuse,  how  doth  it  cover  even  that 
ch  seemeth  not  to  be  excusable,  and  not  fit  to 
sovered  !  How  kind  is  it  even  in  its  interpre- 
ons  and  charges  concerning  miscarriages  !  It 
er  overchargeth,  it  never  grates  upon  the  spirit 
aim  whom  it  reprehends ;  it  never  hardens,  it 
er  provokes  ;  but  carrieth  a  meltingness  and 
er  of  conviction  with  it.  This  is  the  nature 
rod ;  this,  in  the  vessels  capacitated  to  receive 

bring  it  forth  in  its  glory,  the  power  of  en- 
jr  is  not  able  to  stand  against,  but  falls  before, 

is  overcome  by." 


f  we  who  make  so  high  a  profession  in  religion 
re  others,  unhappily  settle  down  in  the  form, 
lout  the  life,  we  become  more  benumbed, 
d,  and  hard  to  reach  than  any  other  people. — 
hard  Jordan. 


For  "The  Friend." 

f  the  editor  thinks  proper,  I  should  like  to 
this  extract  published  in  "  The  Friend,"  as  it 
ns  to  apply  to  the  situation  of  things  in  this 
i  of  the  land. — New  York. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  great  and 
silent,  seen  only  by  those  eyes  which  the  Lord 
1  opened,  in  the  native  simplicity  of  the  Truth 

that  estate  into  which  it  gradually  brings  a 
i  who,  in  a  total  denial  of  self,  has  fully  given 
;o  be  formed  by  it.  This  I  take  to  have  been 
j  much  the  case  with  Friends  in  the  beginning 
ch  rendered  them  so  very  obnoxious  to  the  spirit 
he  world,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  op- 
te  to  a  redeemed  state,  so  that  the  more  any  are 
yn  out  of  the  corrupt  ways  and  spirit  of  the 
Id,  the  more  they  are  hated  by  it.  This  is 
ious  when  we  consider  the  treatment  which 
ist  our  Lord,  in  whom  the  Godhead  dwelt 
ily,  met  with.  If  many  in  profession  with  us 
nearer  in  unity  and  peace  with  the  world 
j  than  our  Friends  were  formerly,  let  it  not  be 
erstood  as  a  token  of  their  advancement  in  the 
ire  and  spirit  of  true  religion,  but  the  con- 
y,  viz.,  that  they  are  fallen  nearer  thereunto, 
become  more  like  it  in  spirit,  though  soine- 
t  different  as  to  the  exterior  part  of  religion 
ch  the  world  cares  not  much  for,  when  it 
s  that  in  the  main  we  are  making  advances 
irds  them. 

Our  Friends  formerly  delivered  themselves  in 
istry  and  writing  in  a  plain  simple  style  and 
;uage,  becoming  the  cause  they  were  sincerely 
iged  to  promote,  chiefly  aiming  to  speak  and 


write  so  as  to  convey  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
the  pure  Truth  to  that  of  God  in  the  consciences 
of  men.  It  is  no  small  glory  to  the  righteous 
cause  we  are  engaged  to  promote,  that  it  has  made 
such  a  mighty  progress  in  the  world  upon  a  better 
foundation  than  that  of  human  helps  and  learned 
accomplishments.  The  very  first  and  most  emi- 
nent instruments  raised  to  propagate  the  same 
were  illiterate  men,  agreeably  to  what  Paul  deliv- 
ers, 1  Cor.  i,.  26,  27,  28,  29. 

"  May  these  things  be  weightily  considered  by 
all  those  who  seem  to  aim  at  seeking  credit  to  the 
society  by  means  of  those  outward  embellishments 
from  which  our  worthy  ancients  were  wholly 
turned,  to  seek  and  wait  for  that  living  power  and 
holy  authority  which  alone  is  able  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  man'sredemption  to  theend  of  time.  The 
departure  from  that  opened  the  door  effectually 
for  the  apostacy  to  overspread;  then  human  wis- 
dom and  learning  became  in  the  estimation  of 
degenerate  christians  essentially  necessary  to  make 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  early  ministers 
and  writers  in  the  christian  church  became  emi- 
nent another  way,  as  we  have  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve most  of  them  were  illiterate  men,  and  such 
of  them  who  Bad  attained  human  learning,  when 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  was  inwardly  revealed, 
laid  all  such  accomplishments  down  at  the  feet  of 
Him  to  whom  every  knee  must  bow  and  every 
tongue  must  confess,  so  that  we  find  them  count- 
ing all  that  as  dross  and  dung  to  which  men  in 
their  corrupt  wills  and  wisdom  give  the  highest 
place  for  usefulness,  as  above  hinted.  And  I 
think  some  amongst  us  fall  very  little  short  of  the 
same  disposition  of  mind,  though  they  do  not 
care  to  own  it  in  words,  for  I  have  many  times 
observed  that  some  have  but  little  relish  or  taste 
for  the  substantial  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  a  plain 
simple  dress,  nor  to  read  books  holding  forth  the 
same,  unless  they  find  some  delicacy  in  the  style 
and  composition. 

"  An  honest  substantial  minister  may  wade  into 
the  several  states  of  people  in  order  to  bring  forth 
suitably  thereunto  in  the  native  simplicity  of  the 
Truth,  and  his  labor  herein  be  seen,  gladly  owned 
and  received  by  the  circumcised  in  heart  and  ear, 
where  his  lot  is  cast,  yet  the  sort  of  people 
amongst  us  above  mentioned,  of  whom  I  fear 
there  are  many,  do  not  know  nor  much  regard  him, 
scarcely  thinking  it  worth  their  while  to  attend 
the  meetings  such  a  one  is  engaged  to  visit.  But 
if  they  hear  of  one  coming  who  is  noted  for  learn 
ing  and  eloquence,  though  perhaps  far  short  of 
the  other  in  depth  of  experience, — what  following 
after  him  from  meeting  to  meeting  !  Enough,  if 
the  instrument  is  not  pretty  well  grounded,  to  puff 
it  up  with  a  vain  conceit  of  itself,  and  to  exalt 
it  above  measure.  With  sorrow  it  may  be  said 
that  much  hurt  has  been  done  amongst  us  by 
such  great  imprudence.  I  have  often  seen  reason 
to  conclude  that  popularity  and  common  applause 
are  no  safe  rule  to  judge  of  the  real  worth  of  a 
minister.  Therefore,  when  I  have  heard  much 
crying  up  of  any  instrument,  I  have  been  apt  to 
doubt  its  safe  standing  and  holding  out  to  the 
end,  which  it  cannot  possibly  do  if  the  same  de- 
sire prevails  to  speak  as  there  is  in  such  people  to 
hear.  I  am  persuaded  if  such  keep  upon  a  right 
bottom  they  will  at  times  fiud  it  their  duty  to 
starve  and  disappoint  such  cravings  after  words." 
— Life  of  John  Griffith. 

Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  used  to  say, 
"  Many  know  much,  but  few  know  themselves." 


It  is  a  great  and  just  reproach  upon  man,  that 
he  should  fix  his  mind  where  he  cannot  stay  him- 
self.— jfenn's  Reflections. 
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With  the  thermometer  ranging  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade,  during  several 
hours  in  the  day,  and  the  nights  too  close  and  hot 
to  allow  of  the  enjoyment  of  refreshing  sleep,  the 
whole  system  becomes  so  relaxed,  and  the  nervous 
power  so  exhausted,  that  physical  or  mental  labor 
requires  an  effort  that  few  are  disposed  to  make, 
unless  the  object  to  be  obtained  seems  indispen- 
sible  or  highly  desirable.  Business,  in  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  trade,  is  very  much  suspended, 
and  the  city  greatly  deserted  by  the  inhabitants 
who  are  able  to  escape  from  its  hot  streets  and 
impure  atmosphere, 

Still  there  are  many  who  are  obliged  to  ply 
their  daily  task  uninteruptedly,  laboring  often  in 
the  direct  rays  of  the  scorching  sun,  and  thus  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  danger  of  sudden  death. 
This,  however,  is  probably  quite  as  generally  the 
case  in  the  country,  at  the  present  season,  as  in 
the  city,  gathering  the  hay,  wheat  and  oats,  re- 
quiring long  continuance  in  the  unshaded  field. 

Every  one  so  engaged,  or  in  any  other  way  ex- 
posed to  the  liability  of  "  coup  de  soleil"  or  "  sun 
stroke,"  may,  by  adopting  proper  precautions, 
ward  off,  or  at  least  guard  against  its  fatal  effect ; 
and  where  life  is  so  often  endangered,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  a  little  extra  care,  or  a  little 
sacrifice  of  time  becomes  a  duty.  It  may  there- 
fore be  well  to  remind  our  readers  of  some  of  the 
most  efficacious  preventives,  and  the  remedial 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  cases  where  the  system 
is  suddenly  and  dangerously  affected. 

Retiring  occasionally  into  the  shade,  and  stop- 
ping all  exertion  for  a  short  time,  to  allow  the 
nervous  system  to  regain  its  exhausted  power; 
bathing  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  frequently 
with  cool  water;  or  wearing  a  cloth  wet  with  cool 
water  on  the  head  under  a  light  hat  that  admits 
of  free  ventilation,  dipping  the  hands  and  wrists 
into  cool  water  occasionally,  are  each  and  all  valu- 
able higienic  measures,  so  easily  performed  that 
none  who  are  much  exposed  ought  to  feel  them- 
selves excused  from  practising  them. 

The  fatal  effect  of  sun  stroke  is  produced  iu 
two  ways;  the  one  by  exhausting  the  nerve  power 
and  thus  arresting  the  action  of  the  heart ;  the 
other  by  producing  over  excitement  in  the  circu- 
latory system,  terminating  in  congestion  of  the 
brain.  In  the  first  case  the  symptoms  dcvclopc 
themselves  more  slowly  than  in  the  second  :  the 
face  becomes  pallid,  the  skin  is  cool  and  covered 
with  clammy  perspiration,  and  the  whole  body 
and  limbs  are  greatly  relaxed.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  sufferer  should  be  immediately 
carried  into  a  place  where  the  air  is  freely  ad- 
mitted, and  the  sun  excluded;  some  stimulant,  as 
a  tablespoonful  of  brandy,  mixed  with  twice  that 
quantity  of  hot  water,  should  be  promptly  admin- 
istered, taking  care  not  to  pour  it  into  the  mouth 
too  fast,  as  there  is  generally  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing, and  the  surface  of  the  body  and  limbs  should 
be  freely  rubbed  with  the  hauds  of  two  persons 
at  once.  Where  the  sensibility  appears  to  be 
nearly  or  wholly  suspended,  titilation  of  the  skin 
by  light  strokes  of  a  bunch  of  small  rods  should 
be  resorted  to.  The  internal  stimulant  must  be 
repeated  according  to  circumstances,  and  as  re- 
covery takes  place,  absolute  rest  in  the  horizontal 
position  should  be  observed  until  the  system  is 
restored  to  its  natural  equilibrium. 

In  the  other  case  the  symptoms  are  often  de- 
veloped almost  instantaneously  :  the  face  becomes 
suddenly  very  red,  or  purple  and  livid,  the  veins 
of  the  neck  turgid,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
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mottled  and  very  hot,  and  sometimes  there  is 
stertorous  breathing.  Having  placed  the  sufferer, 
as  in  the  former  case,  in  a  cool,  airy  place,  elevate 
the  head,  continue  to  pour  cold  water  in  a  full 
stream  on  it,  and  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  from 
a  vessel  held  four  or  five  feet  above  them  ;  rub  the 
whole  body  with  ice,  placing  lumps  of  ice  in  the 
arm-pits,  and  apply  mustard  plasters  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet  and  the  calves  of  the  legs,  taking  care 
they  they  do  not  remain  on  more  than  half  an 
hour,  to  guard  against  producing  deep  sores.  All 
these  remedial  means  must  be  persevered  with  until 
recovery  is  fully  established,  or  it  is  clearly  as- 
certained that  death  has  taken  place.  We  believe 
they  have  been  instrumental  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  in  saving  many  lives,  and  we 
doubt  not,  may  continue  to  be  so,  if  promptly 
and  intelligently  made  use  of. 

In  all  cases  where  the  services  of  a  judicious 
physician  can  be  had,  he  should  be,  as  speedily 
as  practicable,  summoned  to  attend.  In  the  last 
described  case  of  sun-stroke,  the  equal  distribution 
of  blood  throughout  the  system  may  sometimes  be 
promoted  by  opening  a  vein  and  carefully  ab- 
stracting a  smaller  or  larger  quantity  of  it  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  but  this  requires  care  and 
an  enlightened  judgment,  and  is  more  safely  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  experienced  physician. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Telegrams  from  New  York,  announcing  the 
final  result  of  the  balloting  in  the  National  Democratic 
Convention,  bad  been  received  by  the  London  Journals. 
The  press  generally  deem  the  nominations  an  indication 
of  the  probable  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Morning  Herald  treats  the  coming  contest  as  a  foregone 
conclusion.  It  is  not  sure  that  the  best  man  the  Demo- 
crats could  select  could  successfully  oppose  Grant  on 
the  principles  avowed  in  the  platform  laid  down  by  the 
Convention. 

A  bill  granting  a  pension  of  £2000  per  annum  to  Gen. 
Napier,  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  he 
has  been  made  a  Peer  under  the  title  of  Lord  Napier, 
of  Magdala.  The  House  of  Lords  has  passed  the  Irish 
Reform  bill. 

In  the  French  Corps  Legislatif  on  the  *7th,  Marshall 
Niel  made  an  eloquent  defence  of  the  army  and  military 
power  of  the  nation.  He  declared  that  in  1867  France 
would  have  been  unable  to  cope  with  her  neighbors, 
but  now  her  power  was  such  that  none  of  tbem  could 
compete  with  her.  Barocbe,  Minister  of  Justice,  in  bis 
speech  in  the  Corps  Legislatiff  on  the  10th  inst.,  de- 
clared that  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France 
was  only  a  question  of  time. 

Dispatches  from  Madrid  indicate  the  renewal  of  seri- 
ous political  troubles  in  Spain.  A  dangerous  and  wide 
spread  conspiracy  to  place  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  had  been  discovered.  Gen- 
erals Dulco  and  Serrano  and  five  other  generals,  bad 
been  placed  under  arrest,  and  warrants  had  been  sent 
for  the  arrest  of  three  other  general  officers  of  high 
rank. 

Baron  Von  Beust  has  written  a  sharp  note  in  reply  to 
the  recent  allocution  on  the  state  of  religion  in  Austria. 
He  says  the  intermeddling  of  the  Pope  with  the  domes- 
tic legislation  of  Austria,  is  a  violation  of  the  independ- 
ence and  dignity  of  the  empire. 

It  is  expected  that  United  States  Minister  Bancroft,  as 
soon  as  be  has  concluded  the  negotiations  at  Stuttgardt 
will  leave  for  Bnden,  to  procure  a  ratification  by  the 
Grand  Duke,  of  the  naturalization  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  A  Beilin  dispa'ch  says:  By  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  naturalization  treaty,  recently  concluded 
between  North  Germany  and  the  United  States,  this 
government  has  stayed  all  prosecutions  against  the 
adopted  citiz'-ns  of  America  of  German  birth,  and  those 
who  have  been  imprisoned  will  be  released  forthwith. 

A  great  trial  of  reaping  machines  took  place  near 
Berlin  on  the  11th  inst.  The  English  reapers  were  de- 
cided to  be  superior  to  those  of  America,  and  the  prizes 
were  awarded  to  them. 

Dispatches  from  China  represent  that  the  rebels  on 
the  Peiho  river  have  been  defeated  in  battle,  but  that 
they  still  threaten  Tientsin. 

According  to  the  details  of  the  latest  news  from  Japan 
it  appears  that  the  Mikado  still  retains  supreme  power. 
The  foreign  representatives  have  bad  interviews  with 
him,  at  which  they  were  well  received,  and  negotiations 


were  entered  upon  for  continuing  the  treaties  in  force. 
The  Mikado  expressed  a  wish  to  maintain  the  best  rela- 
tions with  foreign  nations. 

On  the  13th  inst.,  the  weather  in  England  was  favor- 
able for  the  crops — clear  and  warm.  Consols  94J. 
U.  S.  5- 20s,  72|.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  un- 
changed. Uplands,  W^d. ;  Orleans,  llfrf.  Breadstuffs 
quiet. 

United  States. — Congress. — A  bill  has  passed  both 
Houses  to  exclude  from  the  Electoral  College  the  votes 
of  such  of  the  late  rebellious  States  as  shall  not  have 
been  organized.  The  Tax  bill  of  the  House  passed  the 
Senate  with  amendments  which  were  not  concurred  in 
by  the  House,  making  a  committee  of  conference  neces- 
sary. Several  appropriation  bills  have  been  passed. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  extend,  until  the  first  of  next  year,  the  time  for 
collecting  the  direct  tax  in  the  South.  The  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  further  issue  of  temporary  loan  certificates, 
for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the  remainder  of  the  out- 
standing compound  interest  notes,  passed  the  Senate. 
In  the  House,  Stevens  and  Williams,  of  Penna.,  pre- 
sented additional  articles  of  impeachment  against  the 
President,  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  the 
consideration  of  them  postponed.  The  bill  appropriating 
money  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  meets  with 
strong  opposition  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
bill  relative  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  providing  for 
its  discontinuance  at  a  future  day,  has  passed  both 
Houses,  and  become  a  law  without  the  President's  ap- 
proval. A  bill  passed  the  Senate  authforizing  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  of  five  hundred  feet  span,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  397.  Of  sun  stroke 
11 ;  cholera  infantum  57  ;  consumption  43  ;  debility  16  ; 
convulsions  20. 

San  Francisco. — During  the  six  months,  ending  6th 
mo.  30th  last,  the  gold  value  of  the  merchandise  ex- 
ported from  this  port  was  $9,750,000,  and  of  the  coin 
and  bullion,  over  $20,000,000.  About  32,000  passengers 
arrived  in  the  same  time.  Wheat  is  quoted  at  $1.85. 
Legal  tenders,  7 If. 

Central  Pacific  Railroad. — Trains  on  this  road  now 
run  to  Wadswortb,  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  east 
of  Sacramento  and  five  hundred  miles  from  Salt  Lake. 
The  company  expect  to  lay  20  miles  of  track  weekly  for 
some  time  to  come. 

North  Carolina. — General  Canby  has  issued  an  order 
restoring  civil  rule  in  this  State. 

South  Carolina. — The  Legislature  has  adopted  the 
constitutional  amendment.  On  the  13th,  General  Canby 
issued  an  order  restoring  civil  authority  in  the  State. 

Warm  Weather. — On  the  13th  inst.,  during  the  warm- 
est part  of  the  day,  the  thermometer  in  many  places 
throughout  the  United  States,  indicated  a  temperature 
of  95  to  100°  in  the  shade,  and  numerous  case3  of  sun 
stroke  were  reported.  The  telegraph  gives  the  state  of 
the  weather  at  9  a.  m.  as  follows  : 


Port  Hood, 
Halifax, 
Portland, 
Boston, 
New  York, 
Wilmington,  Del., 
Washington, 
Fortress  Monroe, 
Richmond, 
Oswego, 
Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, 
Chicago, 
Louisville, 
New  Orleans, 
Key  West, 
Havana, 

Miscellaneous. — '. 
personal  property  of  New  York  city,  liable  to  taxation, 
foots  up  this  year  to  $908,435,327,  against  $831,669,813 
last  year,  being  an  increase  of  $76,766,614.  This  in- 
crease is  due  mainly  to  the  rise  in  real  estate  in  the 
upper  wards. 

Louisiana,  it  is  stated,  will  this  year  probably  pro- 
duce a  sugar  crop  of  100,000  hogsheads,  which  is  only 
half  of  the  annual  product  before  the  war. 

The  newspapers  of  the  north  western  States  all  agree 
in  reporting  large  crops  of  the  cereals  "in  that  portion  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Democratic  Nominations. — The  Convention  which 
met  iri  New  York  on  the  4lh  inst.,  after  many  ballotings 
on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  inst.,  finally  cast  a  unanimous 
vote  for  Horatio  Seymour,  ex-Governor  of  New  York,  as 
their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  General  F.  P. 
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Blair,  of  Missouri,  for  the  Vice  Presidency.    The  )it. 
form  or  declaration  of  principles  adopted  by  the  (H 
vention,  declares  that  slavery  and  secession  having  I  n 
settled  by  the  late  war,  aud  the  voluntary  action  ofje 
Southern  States,  no  agitation  respecting  tbem  sh  ij 
ever  be  renewed ;  there  should  now  be  universal  ES 
nesty  in  regard  to  the  rebellion,  and  restoration  of  e 
offenders  to  all  the  privileges  previously  enjoyetH 
them.    The  Freedmen's  Bureau  should  be  abolisH 
government  bonds  taxed  as  other  property,  and  « 
bonds,  when  due,  paid  in  the  paper  currency  of| 
United  States,  unless  payment  in  gold  is  expresseil 
the  face  of  the  bond.    The  reconstruction  laws  of  (J 
gress  are  pronounced  unconstitutional  and  void,  arl 
is  declared  that  the  President,  Andrew  Johnson,  itl 
sisting  the  aggression  of  Congress  upon  the  consul 
tional  rights  of  the  States  and  pepple,  is  entitled  to] 
public  gratitude.    That  the  public  lands  should  be  1 
tributed  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  people, 
should  be  disposed  of  either  under  the  pre-emptioj 
homestead  laws,  and  sold  in  reasonable  quantities, 
to  none  but  actual  occupants,  at  the  minimum  pi 
established  by  the  government.    When  grants  ofjj 
public  lands  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
couragement  of  important  public  improvements,  I 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  lands,  and  not  the  1>| 
themselves,  should  be  so  applied. 

The  Markets,  #c. — The  following  were  the  quotatjj 
on  the  13th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  1H 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113£  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  108|;  iH 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  107£.  Superfine  State  flour,  $6. 1 
$7.15  ;  shipping  Ohio,  $8.65  a  $9.30;  finer  brands,  ■ 
a  $15.  White  Michigan  wheat,  $8.55  ;  new  amberB 
$2.55  ;  spring  wheat,  $1.80  a  $2.  Cotton,  32  a  33jK 
for  uplands  and  Orleans.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flrj 

50  a  $8.25  ;  extra,  $8.50  a  $9.25 ;  family  and  fa 
$10  a  $14.  New  southern  red  wheat,  $2.45  ;  Pel 
and  Ohio,  $2.40  a  $2.42.  Rye,  $1.80.  Western  m: 
corn,  $1.16  a  $1.17.  Southern  oats,  90  cts. ;  Penna 
a  88  cts.  Clover-seed,  $7  a  $8.  •  The  arrivals  and  9 
of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  al 
1600  head.  Extra  sold  at  9£  a  10J  cts. ;  fair  to  goo 
a  9  cts.,  and  common,  6£  a  7£  cts.  per  lb.  gross, 
bogs  2500  sold  at  $13  a  $13.75  per  100  lbs.  net.  St 
were  lower,  sales  of  6000  at  4  a  5J  cts.  per  lb.  gr 
Cincinnati. — New  Tennessee  wheat,  $2;  old  red,  3 
$2.10.  Corn,  89  a  90  cts.  Oats,  74  a  75  cts.  St.  Li 
Choice  white  and  red  wheat,  $2.20  a  $2.30.  C< 
a  90  cts.    Oats,  75  a  79  cts.    Rye,  $2.35  a  $2.31 


WANTED. 

A  woman  Friend  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  famil 
Friends'  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassa,  I 
York.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pi 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  "  ' 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Philada 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Girls'  1st  Mathemat; 
School,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  at  the  beginning  of 
Winter  Session.    Application  may  be  made  to 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  North  Fifth  S 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  No.  702  Race  St. 
Philada.,  Sixth  mo.  1868. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPh! 

Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worthi 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may; 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  CI 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  Str 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  17th  of  Third  month,  1868,  Jonati 
Eldridge,  son  of  Joseph  and  Abigail  Eldridge,  in 
41st  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly  ij 
Particular  Meeting.  He  bore  a  lingering  illness  w 
patience  and  resignation.  His  close  was  calm 
peaceful,  and  we  trust  his  spirit  has  been  gathered  ii 
everlasting  rest  and  peace. 

on  the  8th  of  the  Third  month,  1868,  after  mi 
years  of  suffering,  which  she  bore  with  christian  ref 
nation,  Mary  Ann  Comfort,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  s 
a  member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Bu' 
Co.,  Pa. 

'  WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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Address  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
ield  in  Philadelphia,  to  its  own  members,  and 

0  the  members  of  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

(Continued  from  page  370.) 

We  are  all  falleo  and  fallible  beings,  and  with- 
;  Christ,  can  do  no  good  thing.  We  cannot 
intain  the  needful  watch  over  the  promptings 
the  carnal  mind,  and  the  insidious  temptations 
our  unwearied  enemy,  without  the  aid  of  the 
>ly  Spirit;  and  our  Saviour  has  instructed  us 
,t  we  must  ask  this  from  the  Giver  of  every 
id  and  perfect  gift.  Hence  prayer  is  insepa- 
le  from  the  life  and  growth  of  the  christian, 
t  the  Apostle  declares,  "  We  know  not  what 
should  pray  for,  as  we  ought/7  but  the  Spirit 
peth  our  infirmities.  It  is  therefore  only 
ough  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  our  holy  Interces- 
and  Advocate  with  the  Father,  that  we  can 
ome  truly  sensible  of  our  needs,  and  rightly 
ilified  to  put  up  availing  prayer.  Thus,  even 
the  commencement  of  the  work  of  salvation, 
en  through  the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
snse  of  the  sinfulness  and  lost  condition  of  the 

1  is  produced,  a  cry  for  mercy  and  forgiveness 
■aised,  under  the  prompting  of  the  same  blessed 
irit,  which  reaches  the  ear  of  Him  who  alone 
i  answer  it,  and  finds  acceptance.  And  so  it 
,hrough  every  stage  of  christian  progress  :  the 
fit  of  supplication  must  first  be  extended  to  the 
1,  before  we  can  acceptably  approach,  and 
ilingly  intercede  at  the  footstool  of  the  great 
UK. 

?riends  have  always  had  a  testimony  against 
forms  of  prayer,  or  the  use  of  words  whereby 
itions  are  expressed,  without  the  heart  being 
ved  thereto  by  Divine  grace,  under  a  real  sense 
its  wants;  and  this  whether  in  public  or  in 
vate ;  believing  that  formal  prayer,  or  that 
ich  goes  forth  from  unprepared  lips,  is  offen- 
3  in  the  Divine  sight.  Vocal  prayer,  whether 
meetings  for  Divine  worship,  or  in  any  other 
embly,  offered  under  the  immediate  qualifica- 
3  vouchsafed  by  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  will 
ry  the  evidence  of  its  origin  with  it,  and  the 
ritual  worshippers  can  unite  in  it.  Jesus  told 
disciples,  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
ne,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be 
rifled  in  the  Son."  This  asking  in  the  name 
Christ,  is  not  the  mere  use  of  that  name,  as 
re  ask  for  Christ's  sake,"  or  "  we  plead  in  the 
ne  of  Christ,"  but  as  Isaac  Peningtou  has  well 
d,  "  The  name  wherein  the  asking  and  acccpt- 
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ance  is,  is  living,  and  he  that  prayeth  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  power  and  virtue  of 
the  Son's  life,  he  prayeth  in  the  name,  and  his 
voice  is  owned  of  the  Father."  Our  Lord  com- 
mands his  disciples,  "  Take  ye  heed,  watch  and 
pray,"  and  the  Apostles  exhorted  the  believers  in 
his  day,  "  be  sober  and  watch  unto  prayer."  If 
we  are  careful  to  maintain  this  holy  watch,  the 
soul,  humbled  under  a  seDse  of  its  wants  and  im- 
potence, will  constantly  feel  its  dependence  on 
the  Preserver  of  men,  and,  though  it  may  be  in 
inaudible  aspirations,  will  yet  "  pray  without 
ceasing." 

It  is  important  that  these  views  of  the  qualifi- 
cation for  acceptable  prayer  should  be  early  in- 
culcated by  parents  in  their  children,  so  that  they 
may  not  be  drawn  into  the  utterance  of  a  form 
of  words,  as  a  substitute  for  those  aspirations 
prompted  by  Divine  grace,  under  a  sense  of  their 
wants. 

We  are  concerned  in  the  present  occasion,  to 
revive  the  testimony  which  Friends  have  ever 
borne  against  formal  singing,  as  constituting  any 
part  of  Divine  worship. 

As  we  cannot  consistently  adopt  a  form  of 
words,  prepared  beforehand,  to  be  read,  or  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  rehearsed,  as  an  act  of 
adoration,  so,  we  believe,  they  are  not  less  unau- 
thorized, and  cannot  be  rendered  less  objection- 
able, by  singing  them,  or  by  accompanying  them 
with  music,  as  though  the  Divine  Being  could  be 
pleased  by  the  melody  of  the  voice,  or  of  musical 
instruments.  This  is  not  that  singing  of  which 
the  Apostle  speaks  as  being  "  with  the  Spirit  and 
with  the  understanding  also,"  or  as  "  singing  and 
making  melody  in  the  heart  to  the  Lord." 

The  influence  of  sweet  sounds  on  the  senses  is 
very  captivating;  and  hence,  where  vocal  or  in- 
strumental music  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  wor- 
ship, whether  in  public  meetings  or  social  gather- 
ings, they  may  so  act  on  the  feelings,  as  to  deceive 
into  a  belief  that  that  solemn  act  has  been  per- 
formed, when  the  preparation  of  the  heart,  which 
alone  can  qualify  for  it,  has  been  unfelt  and  per- 
haps unthought  of.  The  words  employed  are  often 
expressive  of  states  or  feelings  which  those  utter- 
ing them  have  not  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  may 
never  have  experienced;  and  thus,  while  profess- 
ing to  offer  worship  to  Him  who  searcheth  the 
heart,  they  are  saying  that  which,  as  respects 
themselves,  is  not  true. 

We  would  extend  a  caution  to  all  our  dear 
Friends  against  this  dangerous  snare,  and  encour- 
age them  to  renewed  faithfulness  in  maintaining 
the  testimony  of  Truth  against  it. 

Iu  reviving  the  long-established  and  distin- 
guishing views  of  Friends  on  these  important  sub- 
jects, we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Society  and  the 
growth  of  its  members  in  the  unchangeable  Truth, 
are  intimately  connected  with  their  practical  main- 
tenance. It  is  only  as  the  Society  is  careful  to 
uphold  the  gospel  standard  in  the  things  of  God, 
and  things  appertaining  to  his  worship  and  ser- 
vice, that  its  members  will  be  likely  to  perceive 
correctly  their  individual  places  in  the  Church, 
and  those  on  whom  it  rightly  devolves  to  lead  and 
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feed  the  Lord's  flock,  and  gather  souls  to  Christ, 
be  properly  prepared  therefor. 

There  are  great  corruptions  in  doctrine  and 
practice  respecting  these  things  in  the  professing 
church  at  this  day,  and  many  are  engaging  them- 
selves, and  urging  others  to  engage  in  the  solemn 
services  of  public  ministry  and  prayer,  who  give 
little  or  no  evidence  that  they  have  been  prepared 
for  and  called  thereto  by  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
May  Friends  everywhere,  through  the  aid  of  that 
Spirit  which  is  sufficient  for  them,  and  in  that 
strength  which  is  made  perfect  in  weakness,  live 
up  to  the  scriptural  standard  of  the  simplicity, 
spirituality  and  purity  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
that  so  that  which  stands  opposed  thereto  may  be 
rebuked,  and  they,  as  lights  in  the  world,  bring 
glory  to  Him  who  is  Head  over  all  things  in  the 
Church. 

The  experience  of  nearly  two  centuries  has,  wo 
believe,  confirmed  the  declaration  made  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Society,  that  its  discipline  was 
instituted,  and  its  meetings  for  discipline  "setup 
in  the  wisdom  of  God."  Both  are  designed  for 
the  promotion  of  piety  and  charity,  and  for  tho 
exercise  of  a  tender  care  over  the  members  u  that 
all  may  be  preserved  in  unity  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, answerable  to  the  description  which  He,  tho 
blessed  Shepherd,  gave  of  his  flock,  "  By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye 
have  love  one  for  another."  Hence  this  Yearly 
Meeting,  referring  to  meetings  for  discipline,  was 
engaged,  long  since,  to  issue  the  advice  to  its 
members  that  "  The  love,  power  and  peaceable 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  being  the  alone 
authority  of  all  our  meetings,  it  is  the  fervent 
concern  of  this  meeting,  that  they  may  be  held 
under  a  sense  and  influence  of  that  holy  unction." 
And  in  reference  to  the  preparation  needful  to 
qualify  for  conducting  the  important  concerns  of 
the  Church,  it  declared  "We  are  concerned  that 
the  management  of  our  christian  discipline  be  not 
committed  to  hands  unclean  ;  particularly  of  such 
who  allow  or  connive  at  undue  liberties  in  their 
children  or  families.  'If  a  man  (said  the  apostle) 
know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall 
he  take  care  of  the  Church  of  God  V  "  "  It  is  no 
man's  learning  or  artificial  acquirements;  it  is 
no  man's  riches  or  greatness  in  this  world;  it  is 
no  man's  eloquence  or  natural  wisdom  that  makes 
him  fit  for  government  in  the  Church  of  Christ  : 
all  his  endowments  must  be  seasoned  with  the 
heavenly  salt,  his  spirit  be  subjected,  and  his  gifts 
pass  through  the  fire  of  God's  altar,  a  sacrifice  to 
his  praise  and  honor  ;  that  so,  self  being  baptized 
into  death,  the  gifts  may  be  used  in  the  power  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  him." 

The  preservation  from  decay  in  spiritual  life  of 
the  individual  members,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
blessed  cause  of  Truth  by  the  Society,  greatly  de- 
pend on  the  proper  observance  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  established  in  divine  wisdom,  and 
which  should  be  maintained  in  the  meek  and 
loving  Spirit  of  Christ.  We  are  affectionately 
solicitous  that  Friends  everywhere,  may  be  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  earnestly  endeavor- 
ing to  come  up  in  practice  to  what  they  profess, 
in  relation  to  the  authority  of  meetings  for  discip- 
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line  and  the  needful  preparation  for  taking  part 
in  them ;  so  that  such  meetings  may  be  held 
under  a  sense  of  the  solemnizing  presence  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  those  only  be  introduced 
into  service  in  them,  who  have  experienced  that 
preparation  of  heart  which  leads  to  a  reliance  on 
divine  direction,  and  redeems  from  an  undue  con- 
fidence in  the  natural  understanding.  Thus  the 
Society  would  become  a  compact  and  harmonious 
body,  the  members  exercising  the  several  gifts, 
differing  according  to  the  measure  of  grace  re- 
ceived, but  all  laboring  together  to  remove  that 
which  is  wrong,  and  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  which  we 
as  a  people  arc  called  to  uphold  before  the  world. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Land  of  Ilashan. 

(Continuod  from  page  371.) 

Even  now  we  know  but  in  part  the  mysteries  of 
this  hidden  land.  Yet  we  know  enough  to  be 
satisfied  that  long  centuries  before  Assyrian  power 
culminated,  and  at  least  a  thousand  years  before 
Nebuchadnezzar  perfected  his  palaces  at  Babylon 
there  were  here  monuments  of  naked  human 
strength"  in  such  marked  profusion,  and  on  so 
broad  a  field,  that  to  ascribe  their  origin  to  beings 
less  than  "  giants"  would  be  only  to  make  their 
existence  more  strange  and  inexplicable  than 
ever. 

A  recent  traveller,  J.  L.  Porter,  for  several 
years  a  missionary  to  Damascus,  has  given  us 
graphic  sketches  of  a  portion  of  this  country, 
which  he  visited  in  person.  Much  of  his  narra- 
tive is  of  course  devoted  to  the  people  of  the  region 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact — the  Druses,  that 
furnished  him  an  escort  and  extended  to  him  a 
truly  Oriental  hospitality;  the  few  Christians,  who 
retained  of  their  religion  little  more  than  the 
name ;  the  bigoted  Moslems,  from  whose  fierce 
assaults  at  Edrei  he  was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life; 
and  the  Arab  banditti,  the  modern  Ishmaels  of 
the  desert,  whose  plundering  propensities  were 
held  in  check  only  by  the  show  of  superior  strength 
or  courage.  He  notes  the  primitive  manners  of 
the  people — their  arms,  except  a  few  muskets, 
similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  days  of  the  patri- 
archs; their  implements  of  husbandry,  as  rude 
and  simple  as  when  Isaac  cultivated  the  valley  of 
Gerar;  their  hospitality,  as  profuse  and  genuine 
as  that  which  Abraham  exercised  in  his  tents  at 
Mamre.  "  I  could  scarcely  get  over  the  feeling/' 
he  says,  "  as  I  rode  across  the  plains  of  Bashan 
and  climbed  the  wooded  hills  through  the  oak 
forests,  and  saw  the  primitive  ploughs  and  yokes 
of  oxen  and  goads,  and  heard  the  old  Bible  salu- 
tation given  by  every  passer-by,  and  received  the 
urgent  invitations  to  rest  and  eat  at  every  village 
and  hamlet,  and  witnessed  the  killing  of  the  kid 
and  lamb,  and  the  almost  incredible  dispatch  with 
which  it  is  cooked  and  served  to  the  guests, — I 
could  scarcely  get  over  the  feeling,  I  say,  that  I 
had  been  somehow  spirited  away  back  thousands 
of  years,  and  set  down  in  the  land  of  Nod,  or  by 
the  patriarch's  tents  at  Beersheba.  Common  life 
in  Bashan  I  found  to  be  a  constant  enacting  of 
early  Bible  stories." 

But  in  one  respect  the  land  of  Bashan  is  unlike 
almost  all  others,  even  of  Bible  lauds.  Not  only 
the  ancient  manners,  but  the  ancient  buildings, 
have  been  preserved.  Changes  that  have  swept 
like  tides  over  the  world — changes  wrought  by 
migration,  or  conquest,  or  commerce,  or  the  deso- 
lating ravages  of  war— have  failed  to  obliterate 
dwellings  that  had  been  standing  for  centuries 
when  Abraham  went  forth,  at  the  command  of 
God,  an  exile  from  his  father's  house.  Though 
crowded  with  large  towns  and  villages,  which 


have  been  long  deserted — towns  and  villages  built 
by  the  "  ancient  inhabitants"  long  before  the  con- 
quest of  the  Israelites,  and  which  attest  by  the 
massive  structures  they  contain  the  almost  in- 
credible strength  of  their  builders — these  cities 
and  villages  are  not  ruined.  Desolation  has  been 
at  work  everywhere  else,  but  it  has  paused  at  the 
entrance  of  these  stone  portals,  of  which  the  world, 
for  long  centuries,  has  had  no  knowledge,  but 
which  are  revealed  to  us  to-day,  as  if  to  confirm, 
at  the  fitting  moment,  the  truthfulness  of  one  of 
the  most  surprising  narratives  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Let  us  accompany  this  adventurous  and  obser- 
vant traveller  as  he  ventures  forth  to  explore  the 
secrets  of  this  more  than  romantic  land.  Leaving 
Damascus  and  its  environs,  embowered  in  the 
sombre  foliage,  above  which  the  tall  white  mina- 
rets shoot  upward  toward  the  sky,  he  enters  upon 
a  plain  "  smooth  as  a  lake,"  covered  with  the 
delicate  green  of  the  young  grain.    Away  on  the 
south  rises  a  ridge  of  black,  bare  hills,  along 
which  flows  the  famed  "  Pharpar"  of  Damascus. 
Beyond  this  lies  the  domain  of  the  Bedouin, 
"  whose  law  is  the  sword  and  whose  right  is 
might."    A  dreary  scene  is  now  presented  to 
view.    Not  a  green  shrub,  not  a  living  creature, 
not  a  single  sign  of  human  habitation  is  visible. 
On  and  on,  over  loose  black  stones  and  boulders 
of  basalt,  the  traveller  presses,  till  at  length,  from 
the  brow  of  a  height,  a  broad  meadow,  level  as  a 
floor,  covered  with  a  deep  rich  black  soil,  greets 
his  view.    Here  is  the  Plain  of  Bashan,  and  some 
distance  further  on,  about  twenty  miles  south-east 
from  Damascus,  rises  a  huge  wall  of  basalt,  and 
on  its  rocky  heights  stands  the  deserted  city  of 
Berak.    Through  its  paved  streets  the  traveler 
makes  his  way  to  a  stone  dwelling,  on  the  floor  of 
which  a  thick  nitrous  crust  has  gathered  during 
the  neglect  of  uncounted  ages.    Yet  the  walls  are 
perfect.    They  are  nearly  five  feet  thick,  built  of 
large  blocks  of  hewn  stones,  without  lime  or  ce- 
ment of  any  kind.    Thereof  is  formed  of  large  slabs 
of  the  same  black  basalt,  lying  as  regularly  and 
joined  as  closely  as  if  the  workmen  had  only  just 
completed  it.  They  measure  twelve  feet  in  length, 
eighteen  inches  in  breadth  and  six  inches  in 
thickness.    The  outer  door  is  a  huge  slab  of  stone, 
hung  on  pivots  formed  of  its  projecting  parts,  and 
yet,  although  so  massive,  it  is  opened  and  shut 
with  ease.    There  is  access  by  stone  doors  to  suc- 
cessive chambers,  one  of  the  last  a  spacious  hall, 
twenty-five  feet  long  by  twenty  high,  roofed  with 
stone  slabs  supported  by  a  semi-circular  arch. 
A  gate  of  stone,  large  enough  for  a  camel  to  pass 
through,  opens  on  the  street.    Yet  this  is  but  one 
of  many  similar  buildings,  built  on  a  rocky  height 
and  encompased  by  rocks  which  make  Berak  a 
natural  fortress. 

With  the  dawn  of  day,  the  traveler  resumes  his 
journey.  The  rugged  features  and  rocky  border 
of  the  Lejah,  along  the  route,  are  thickly  studded 
with  old  towns  and  villages.  At  one  time  not 
less  than  thirty  of  the  three-score  cities  of  ancient 
Argob  are  in  full  view,  their  massive  towers  ris- 
ing here  and  there  like  the  "keeps"  of  old  Nor- 
man castles.  Away  on  the  western  horizon  looms 
the  lofty  summit  of  Hermon,  "  a  spotless  pyramid 
of  snow."  A  thousand  square  miles  of  Og's 
ancient  kingdom  are  spread  out  to  the  view  of 
the  traveler  as  he  gazes  from  rocky  height  or  an- 
cient tower.  At  Hit  the  ruins  are  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  Most  of  the  old  streets 
can  still  be  traced,  though  sometimes  choked  by 
the  rubbish  of  Greek  or  lloman  temples  that  have 
crumbled,  while  the  dwellings  of  the  more  an- 
cient inhabitants  are  scarcely  affected  by  the 
wear  of  centuries.    For  a  mile  to  the  south  the 


traveler  sees  now  and  then  the  openings  of  a  si 
terranean  aqueduct,  by  which  the  city  was  oc 
supplied  with  water.  At  Bathanyeh  he  ric 
along  the  silent  street,  looks  in  through  half-op 
doors  to  the  interior  of  desolate  houses,  with  t 
rank  grass  and  weeds  in  their  courts,  while  t 
brambles  grow  in  festoons  over  the  doorways, 
branches  of  trees  shoot  through  the  gaping  rei 
in  the  old  walls.  The  ring  of  the  horses'  feet 
the  pavement  wakes  strange  echoes.  Owls  fl 
their  wings  around  the  gray  towers ;  daws  shri 
as  they  fly  away  from  the  housetops ;  foxes 
jackals  rush  in  and  out  among  the  shattered  dw 
lings.  For  a  thousand  years,  doubtless,  man  t 
been  a  stranger  here.  There  is  no  owner  for  the 
massive  stone  dwellings,  that  might  well  be  calll 
palaces.  There  is  no  noble  claimant  for  yond 
square  stone  tower,  forty  feet  in  height. 
Shuka,  four  miles  distant,  twenty  families  are 
that  are  left  of  a  population  that  once  must  ha 
reached  twenty  thousand.  Here  are  remarkal 
tombs,  dwellings  for  the  dead,  not  altogether  u 
like  those  for  the  living — towers,  twenty  fe 
square,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  risii 
story  above  story. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  371.) 

In  the  Tenth  month  of  1843,  when  he  was  d 
quite  fourteen  years  old,  his  mother  was  tak 
away,  of  this  afflicting  event,  he  says  : 

"  I  felt  I  had  lost  all  I  cared  for,  or  cared 
live  for.  Three  days  afterwards  I  followed  her 
the  grave,  and  with  feelings  that  can  never 
described  saw  her  body  laid  in  its  last  restinj  am 
place.  I  felt  that  now  I  was  alone  in  the  worl 
that  for  the  future  I  must  think  and  act  for  m 
self ;  an  indescribable  feeling  of  loneliness  ai 
isolation  came  over  me,  and  I  was  ready  to  sii 
under  its  weight.  I  stayed  about  the  grave  t 
every  one  was  gone,  and  in  the  evening  walk 
home  alone,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  full 
sorrow  and  sad  thoughts.  I  went  to  bed,  ai 
spent  the  first  part  of  the  night  in  prayer,  and 
felt  myself  more  in  the  presence  of  God  and  near 
to  Him  than  I  had  ever  done  before.  I  felt  I 
heard  every  word  I  uttered,  and  soon  had  ti 
strong  assurance  that  now,  since  my  father  aii 
mother  were  dead,  the  Lord  would  take  me  u 
and  after  some  time  I  felt  my  sorrow  lighter,  ai 
thinking  of  God's  promises,  and  trying  to  ma! 
them  my  awn,  I  fell  asleep." 

"  My  stepfather  was  very  kind  to  me;  he  seem' 
to  feel  his  loss  as  much  as  I  did.  I  remember  I 
constantly  read  '  The  Afflicted  Man's  Companioi 
which  a  neighbor  had  lent  him.  Soon  after, 
was  considered  best  for  me  to  hire  myself  to  sot 
farmer,  as  I  was  not  required  at  home,  and 
should  thus  have  my  food,  and  perhaps  earn  sot 
wages. 

"  My  stepfather  went  with  me  toafeeing-markt!  at 
seven  miles  distant,  where  I  was  engaged  by:  ffl 
small  farmer  for  six  months,  at  a  wage  of  twent 
five  shillings,  or  rather  less  than  a  shilling  a  wee!  « 
At  this  place  I  had  fifteen  head  of  cattle  to  fei  n 
and  keep,  besides  other  work;  and,  in  fact,  I  hi  _ 
so  much  to  do,  that,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  <sl 
was  so  thin  and  changed  in  my  appearance  th 
my  old  friends  scarcely  knew  me.  It  was  a  har 
earned  twenty-five  shillings,  but  it  was  the  firsi 
had  ever  won.  I  had  never  been  so  rich  befoi  j  i 
for  the  largest  sum  I  ever  had  was  fourteenpenc  |  si; 
and  this  was  all  I  possessed  when  I  first  left  hom 
with  one  suit  of  half-worn  clothes. 

"  I  had  resolved  to  have  another  master  loi 
before  the  six  months  were  ended,  and  before  n 
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!  term  expired  I  was  engaged  to  another  farmer 
thirty-five  shillings  for  half  a  year.  Here  I 
i,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  happy,  and  remained 
I  was  sixteen  years  old,  when,  happening  one 
!  to  be  in  a  feeing  market,  a  well-dressed,  gen- 
nanly-looking  man  accosted  me,  and  asked  me 
at  work  I  could  do.    I  told  him  "anything." 

then  asked  if  I  could  groom  horses,  as  he 
I  two,  and  wanted  a  smart  lad  to  look  after 
m.    He  could  not  afford  to  give  much  wages, 
i  a  young  man  who  was  wishful  to  improve 
iself  would  have  ample  time  and  opportunities 
doing  so.    This  was  the  country  surgeon.  He 
jred  me  one  pound  for  six  months,  which  I 
3  pleased  to  take,  for  I  was  tired  of  farming, 
i  never  liked  the  company  I  wa8  obliged  to 
;p,  and  I  had  no  time  for  reading  or  learning 
write,  which  I  was  most  anxious  to  do. 
!<  I  soon  became  attached  to  my  new  master, 
i  also  liked  my  work  much  better.    The  sur- 
>n  spoke  to  the  parish  schoolmaster,  who  gave 
some  lessons  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
I  had  good  and  useful  books  to  read,  I  soon 
;an  to  find  out  that  the  world  in  which  I  lived 
»  very  different  from  what  I  had  imagined  it 
be.    In  a  few  months  I  had  learnt  to  write  and 
ill  a  little,  and  do  simple  sums;  but  still  I  did 
t  persevere  as  I  afterwards  thought  I  might 
ve  done.    My  kind  master  gave  me  two  pounds 
i  next  six  months,  (I  remained  with  him  eigh- 
m  altogether,)  but  the  last  twelve  were,  I  regret 
say,  the  worst  spent  of  my  life,  for  I  began  to 
re  way  to  habits  of  idleness  and  its  usual  ac- 
oapaniments.    My  daily  work  did  not  take  up 
•re  than  one-third  of  my  time,  and  I  became  the 
mpanion  of  those  of  whom  I  ought  to  have  been 
jamed.    For  a  time  I  omitted  my  religious 
ties,  and  often  tried  to  stifle  the  voice  of  con- 
ence,  but  this  I  found  was  no  easy  matter  when 
was  alone.    I  could  do  so  when  in  company, 
t,  like  many  who  are  further  gone  in  sin  than 
then  was,  I  was  afraid  of  myself — afraid  to 
ist  myself  alone.    And  one  who  knows  anything 
the  history  of  youth,  with  the  many  temptations 
Miliar  to  that  dangerous  period,  would  have 
smbled  for  me." 

During  this  period,  the  sermons  which  he  heard 
the  place  of  worship  he  attended,  often  led  him 
form  resolutions  to  live  a  holier  life,  but  these 
ire  as  the  morning  cloud  and  as  the  early  dew 
at  pass  away. 

¥  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months  I  began  to 
ink  I  should  like  to  see  a  little  more  of  the 
trld,  never  dreaming  that  it  was  dangerous.  I 
lieved  that  my  master,  whom  I  had  served 
thfully,  would  do  all  for  me  that  he  could, 
d  I  resolved  to  write  to  him — the  first  letter  I 
er  wrote — explaining  my  views,  and  asking  him 
assist  me.  1  found  great  difficulty  in  the  word- 
g  of  my  letter,  and  although  I  only  filled  two 
ges  of  a  small  sheet  of  paper,  I  required  nearly 
whole  afternoon  to  write  it.  I  learnt,  some 
ne  after,  that  it  pleased  him  greatly,  and  that 
ere  were  very  few  mistakes,  the  most  glaring 
ing  tl*at  I  entirely  omitted  to  sign  my  name  ! 
at  long  after  this  an  advertisement  appeared  in 
country  newspaper  for  '  a  young  man  with  some 
perience,  as  servant  under  a  butler;  the  most 
tisfactory  references  required  as  to  his  moral 
id  religious  character.'  My  kind  master  at  once 
swered  this,  recommending  me  highly  ;  and  I 
is  requested  to  call,  which  I  did  in  a  few  days, 
a  house  thirty  miles  distant,  and  was  at  once 
'gaged." 

Of  the  butler,  under  whose  immediate  super- 
sion  James  was  now  placed,  he  says  : 

"  He  was  a  thorough  English  scholar,  an  ex- 
illent  arithmetician,  could  speak  and  read  Ger- 


man well,  and  knew  Latin  and  French.  I  have 
often  wondered  and  regretted  that  a  man  of  so 
much  intelligence  should  remain  in  such  an  ob- 
scure situation.  He  was  a  humble  christian,  and. 
a  high-minded  man.  He  would  put  himself  to 
any  inconvenience  to  do  an  act  of  kindness  for 
the  poorest  and  most  unworthy.  For  young  men 
especially  he  had  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  would 
bring  religious  matters  before  them  with  such 
delicacy  and  kindness  that  he  seldom  failed  to 
enlist  the  heart  of  the  hearer;  and  among  all  the 
devoted  and  excellent  men  I  have  known,  I  never 
saw  a  finer  or  purer  example  of  the  follower  of 
Christ. 

"  Like  his  divine  Master,  he  went  about  doing 
good,  and  the  more  I  knew  of  his  inner  life  and 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  the  more  I  respected 
and  loved  him.  I  have  described  his  life  and 
character,  would  that  I  could  do  him  justice,  for 
I  owe  him  a  debt  of  the  very  deepest  gratitude. 
Under  God  he  became  my  spiritual  father  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  another  reason  for  alluding  to 
him  so  fully  is,  that  others  may  follow  his  exam- 
ple, and  serve  God  faithfully,  whatever  their  po- 
sition may  be.  Let  no  one  be  discouraged  be- 
cause it  is  humble,  but  strive  to  serve  God,  and 
live  to  His  glory." 

"  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  happy  and 
consistent  life  of  James  England,  I  watched  him 
narrowly,  but  all  was  pure  and  genuine;  his  holy 
life  spoke  volumes  to  me,  and  made  me  feel  that 
there  was  a  reality  in  religion  that  I  had  never 
known  and  never  attained,  lie  soon  found  out 
the  state  of  my  mind ;  and  the  extent  of  my 
knowledge,  and  that  I  required  instruction  in 
everythiug.  I  could  read  very  well  in  my  own 
way,  but  my  pronunciation  was  not  suited  to  the 
ear  of  the  English  scholar  ;  this  all  required  to  be 
revised  and  corrected,  and  I  found  it  more  difficult 
to  unlearn  than  I  anticipated ;  but  I  bought  a 
copy  of  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and 
began  to  study  it  carefully  every  spare  moment. 
I  soon  commenced  arithmetic,  and  with  my  friend's 
help  persevered  in  it,  so  that  before  long  I  could 
do  any  sum  put  before  me  with  the  greatest 
readiness." 

The  religious  influences  which  surrounded 
James  Henderson,  and  the  sudden  death  of  his 
sister  from  scarlet  fever,  which  occurred  about  this 
time,  seem  to  have  been  blest  to  him,  and  he  came 
to  feel  that  his  chief  desire  must  be  "  to  glorify 
God,  to  live  to  Him  who  died  for  me,  to  serve 
Him  who  suffered  for  me,  and  to  count  all  things 
but  loss  for  His  sake" — "  Love  to  Christ  was  to 
be  the  ruling  principle  in  my  heart." 

"  A  few  months  afterwards,  I  began  to  think 
seriously  what  I  could  do  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God,  and  to  extend  my  own  influence  as  His 
servant.  I  began  to  ask  myself, — Is  it  possible 
for  me  at  this  comparatively  late  period  of  my 
life,  with  everything  to  learn,  with  neither  time 
nor  means — is  it  possible  for  me  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation suitable  tor  the  ministry  1  I  never  thought 
of  anything  below  the  established  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Free  Church.  After  some  inquiry 
I  learnt  that  the  curriculum  of  study  for  the 
Church  was  four  years'  literary  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity, to  be  followed  by  a  four  years'  theological 
course.  This  was  rather  appalling  to  one  who 
was  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had 
never  been  at  school,  who  had  never  learnt  to 
study,  and  who  had,  moreover,  not  five  pounds  in 
the  world  ! 

"  Still  I  was  not  dishearteucd  ;  I  adopted  the 
motto,  '  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.' 
Difficulties  as  great  had  been  overcome  by  others, 
and  why  not  by  me  ?  Aud  it  was  about  this  time 
that  I  began  to  think  of  a  principle  which  it  is 


very  hard  for  most  men  to  adopt. — namely,  that 
there  is  nothing  that  has  ever  been  accomplished 
by  man  in  past  times  or  ages  which  I,  as  an  in- 
dividual, may  not  accomplish  or  perform,  provid- 
ed other  things  are  equal,  that  is,  if  I  were  placed 
in  the  very  same  circumstances  as  the  individual 
who  succeeded  in  his  task. 

"  I  was  essentially  ignoraDt  both  of  ways  and 
means  to  accomplish  my  desires,  I  spoke  to  two 
or  three  clergymen  regarding  my  intentions,  but 
all  seemed  very  careful  not  to  give  me  any  en- 
couragement. All  hinted  that  what  I  aimed  at 
was  all  but  impossible.  One  was  ready  to  bring 
under  my  notice  this  difficulty,  another  that;  and 
there  was  one  who  told  me  of  several  excellent 
young  men  who  gave  up  their  occupations  in  order 
to  study,  but  it  would  not  do,  and  they  wero 
obliged  to  return  to  their  old  work  and  position, 
having  lost  health,  time,  and  money,  and,  worse 
than  all,  were  so  disheartened  that  they  could 
never  hold  up  their  heads  again.  Rarely  did 
such  experiments  succeed,  aud  I  was  advised  to 
remain  where  I  was.  In  no  case  could  I  get  the 
information  I  desired,  namely,  what  amount  of 
Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  &e.,  &c,  is  required 
before  entering  the  university ;  what  examinations 
must  be  undergone,  and  what  was  the  best  way 
to  prepare  for  them.  As  to  the  probable  expense 
of  a  University  education,  no  one  seemed  able  to 
enlighten  me.  One  young  clergyman  gave  me 
one  or  two  instances  be  had  known  of  young  men 
who,  by  dogged  perseverance,  coupled  with  an 
iron  constitution,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  edu- 
cations; but  they  had  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
most  trying  privations,  such  as  living  upon  three 
penny  rolls  a  day,  lodging  in  a  garret  at  eighteen- 
pence  a  week,  and  working  twenty  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four. 

"  Such  pictures  might  have  cooled  the  ardor  of 
some  aspirants,  but  they  had  not  the  weight  of  a 
feather  with  me;  I  had  evidence  that  such  a  thing 
was  possible;  it  had  been  done  by  others,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  done  by  me. 

"I  commenced  learning  English  grammar  and 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  at  the  same  time;  I  had 
very  little  leisure,  and  found  the  new  work  slow 
at  first,  my  mind  being  unsteady  and  stubborn 
for  want  of  training.  I  learnt  all  the  Latin  ru- 
diments when  I  went  out  with  the  carriage,  and 
in  the  performance  of  my  daily  work  I  often  had 
the  book  before  me.  During  the  first  year  or  two 
my  friend  directed  my  studies;  but  at  last  I  got 
beyond  him  in  Latin,  and  arranged  with  the  parish 
schoolmaster  to  give  me  a  lessun  for  half  an  hour, 
two  or  three  time  a  week.  He  was  very  willing 
to  assist  me,  but  I  had  to  walk  three  miles  to  his 
house,  and  my  duties  never  permitted  me  to  re- 
main more  than  the  brief  time  I  have  mentioned  ; 
nevertheless,  he  assured  me  that  I  was  making 
tolerable  progress,  and  he,  though  a  young  man, 
was  the  first  to  encourage  me  by  saying  that  if  I 
persevered  he  had  no  doubt  I  should  succeed." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  for  the  year  18G8. 

The  Managers  Report,  that  there  have  been 
printed  during  the  year  ending  Second  month 
29th,  1868,  6500  Almanacs  for  1868;  8250  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  and  250  Mary  Dudley  and 
Daughters. 

During  the  same  period  there  have  been  taken 
from  the  Depository  5835  Sermon  on  the  Mount; 
217  Select  Readers;  1490  Juvenile  Books;  4755 
Almanacs;  60  Select  Anecdotes;  6  Spiritual  Pro- 
gress of  M.  R.;  59  Mary  Dudley;  44  Divine 
Protection,  &c.,  and  44  Sarah  Grubb. 
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On  the  first  of  Third  month,  1867,  there  were 
on  hand  111,531.  There  have  since  been  printed 
112,612,  and  61,339  have  been  removed  from  the 
Depository,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  Third 
month  1st,  1868,  of  162,804.  Those  disposed  of 
gratuitously  were  intended  for  distribution  as  fol 
lows,  viz  : 

Among  the  Poor  in  Philadelphia,          .  4,425 
In  Prisons  and  Hospitals  in  Philadelphia,  1,972 
On  board  Vessels  in  the  river,  at  Schools 
and  other  places  not  particularly  desig- 
nated,  4,298 


Making  a  total  distribution  chiefly 
this  city  of  . 
In  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
In  New  Hampshire, 
In  Massachusetts, 
In  New  England  generally,  . 
In  New  York, 
In  New  Jersey, 

In  Delaware,  .... 

In  Washington,  D.  O, 

In  North  Carolina, 

In  Tennessee,  .... 

In  Virginia  and  Western  Virginia, 

In  Southern  States, 

In  Ohio,      .  ... 

In  Indiana,  .... 

In  Illinois,  .... 

In  Iowa,  .... 

In  Kansas,  .... 

In  Canada  West,  .... 

In  Africa,  .... 

Taken  for  places  not  specified, 


10,695 
5,620 
1,177 
1,271 
2,505 
548 
3,21 

865 
1,325 
4,023 
300 
1,941 
2,363 
682 
562 
586 
2,460 
625 
450 
150 
12,450 


Making  the  total  gratuitous  distribution,  53,810 
There  have  been  sold,  .       .       .  7,529 


Making  total  as  above,  .  .  .  61,339 
The  Moral  Almanac  for  1868  has  been  pub 
lished,  and  most  of  the  edition  disposed  of.  Matter 
for  1869  has  also  been  selected,  and  awaits  the 
care  of  the  incoming  Board  of  Managers.  There 
have  been  two  Tracts  issued  during  the  past  year, 
viz:  "The  Inward  Life  and  Power  of  Christ," 
No.  114,  of  8  pages;  and  "  An  Address  by  the 
late  Je»hn  Barclay,"  No.  61,  of  4  pages.  The 
latter  replaces  a  tract  entitled  "National  Pros- 
perity the  Pieward  of  National  Equity,"  the  pub- 
lication of  which  has  been  discontinued  for  several 
years. 

Attention  having  been  called  to  the  imprint  of 
onr  older  Tracts,  which  give  the  places  where 
they  were  formerly  sold,  our  printing  committee 
has  been  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  correc- 
tions. They  are  now  engaged  upon  the  work. 
We  also  propose  that  a  moderate  sum  of  money 
be  annually  expended  in  improving  such  of  the 
stereotype  plates  as  have  been  injured  by  frequeut 
use. 

"The  Tract  Association  of  Friends,"  has  now 
been  in  existence  fifty-two  years.  During  this 
period,  considerably  more  than  three  millions  of 
Tracts  have  been  published  and  distributed 
throughout  different  sections  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  on  the  seas,  and  in  foreign  parts.  In  the 
last  thirty  years  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Almanacs,  and  some  thousands  of  books  issued 
by  its  press,  have  been  similarly  disposed  of.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the  amount  of  in- 
fluence these  publications  have  exercised  in  re- 
straining from  evil,  and  in  inciting  to  good. 
Enough  has,  however,  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  whose  duty  it  has  been  for  several  years 
past  to  conduct  its  operations,  to  encourage  those 
who  may  succeed  them,  to  diligence,  both  in  sup- 
porting the  standard  heretofore  upheld  in  the 


character  of  the  matter  printed,  and  also  in  en- 
deavoring to  place  it  where  its  influence  is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  men. 
We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  f  riends  par- 
ticularly to  the  point  last  adverted  to.  Adapted 
as  our  Tracts  and  Books  are  to  a  variety  of  classes; 
some  for  the  benefit  of  those  exposed  to  particular 
temptations ;  others  to  particular  classes  of  the 
community;  still  others  for  the  young,  both  in 
years,  and  also  in  religious  growth ;  while  a  great 
majority  of  them  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  made  some  advancement  in  the  chris- 
tian pathway — it  must  be  apparent  that  discrimi- 
nation ought  to  be  exercised  in  their  circulation. 
In  giving  them  out  therefore,  it  seems  desirable 
that  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  character  of 
their  contents  should  be  had,  which  we  believe 
would  be  a  profitable  examination  on  the  part  of 
the  person  making  it. 

The  number  of  copies  of  the  Moral  Almanac 
distributed  during  the  past  year  is  not  so  large  as 
at  some  former  periods,  and  the  balance  remain- 
ing on  hand,  is  consequently  greater.  The  care- 
fully selected  reading  matter  appended  to  the 
calendar  forms  an  interesting  and  instructive  mis- 
cellany, and  we  should  be  glad  if  our  friends 
would  aid  us,  as  occasions  may  arise,  in  giving  it 
a  wider  circulation.  By  introducing  it  to  the 
notice  of  store  keepers  and  others  where  it  may  be 
seen,  its  sale  might  probably  be  considerably  in- 
creased. The  Almanacs  of  past  years  are  fre- 
quently taken  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

On  behalf  of  the  Managers, 

Edward  Maris,  Clerk. 

Pbilada.,  Third  mo.  11th,  1868. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

A  Short  Catechism  for  the  Sake  of  the  Simple- 
hearted. 

(Continued  from  page  373.) 

Ques.  But  hath  not  this  Saviour  a  name  ? 
What  is  his  name  ? 

Ans.  It  were  better  for  thee  to  learn  his  name 
by  feeling  his  virtue  and  power  in  thy  heart, 
than  by  rote.  Yet,  if  thou  ca,nst  receive  it,  this 
is  his  name,  the  Light;  the  Light  of  the  world  ; 
a  light  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles,  that  he  may 
convert  and  make  them  God's  Israel,  and  become 
their  glory.  And  according  to  his  office,  he  hath 
enlightened  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ; 
though  man  neither  know  the  light  that  cometh 
from  him,  nor  him  from  whom  the  light  comes, 
and  so  notwithstanding  the  light  is  so  near  them, 
remain  strangers  to  it,  and  unsaved  by  it. 

Ques.  Why  dost  thou  call  him  the  light?  Are 
there  not  other  names  every  whit  as  proper, 
whereby  he  may  as  well  be  known  ? 

Ans.  Do  not  thus  set  up  the  wise  and  stumb- 
ling part  in  thee;  but  mind  the  thing  that  first 
puts  forth  its  virtue  as  light,  and  so  is  thus  first 
to  be  known,  owned  and  received.  Yet  more 
particularly,  if  thou  hast  wherewith,  consider  this 
reason.  We  call  him  light,  because  the  Father 
of  lights  hath  peculiarly  chosen  this  name  for  him, 
to  make  him  known  to  his  people  in  this  age  by, 
and  has  thus  made  him  manifest  to  us.  And  by 
thus  receiving  him  under  this  name,  we  come  to 
know  his  other  names.  He  is  the  life,  the  right- 
eousness, the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  peace,  &c, 
but  he  is  all  these  in  the  light,  and  in  the  light 
we  learn  and  receive  them  all ;  and  they  are  none 
of  them  to  be  known  in  Spirit,  but  in  and  by  the 
light. 

Ques.  How  are  the  other  names  of  Christ  known 
in  and  by  the  light? 

Ans.  Letting  in  the  light,  (which  convinceth 
of,  and  warreth  against  sin,)  the  life  stirs  and  is 


felt;  and  the  life  leads  to  the  Word  which  was 
the  beginning,  and  giveth  the  feeling  of  that  al 
And  in  the  Word,  the  righteousness,  the  peaii 
the  wisdom,  the  power,  the  love  is  felt;  and  lu 
made  all  these  to  those  who  are  led  into  and  kt 
in  the  light.    And  when  the  powers  of  darkm 
appear  with  mighty  dread,  and  there  is  no  streng 
to  withstand  them,  this  lifts  up  a  standard  agaii  : 
them,  and  calms  all  the  tempests,  and  cures 
the  wounds  and  diseases  of  the  soul,  anointing 
with  the  everlasting  oil;  so  that  now  I  can  sen 
bly,  and  with  clear  understanding  call  it  my  Ss 
iour,  the  captain  of  my  salvation,  my  Christ, 
anointed,  my  husband,  my  King,  my  Lord,  ite 
God. 

Ques.  Where  doth  this  light  shine? 

Ans.  In  the  darkness  at  first;  but  when  it  ha 
vanquished,  expelled,  and  dispersed  the  darknei 
it  shines  out  of  it 

Ques.  What  is  that  darkness  wherein  the  lig  » 
shines  ? 

Ans.  Man ;  man's  heart,  man's  consciem 
man's  spirit.  This  is  the  world,  which  Chrif  id 
the  Son  of  righteousness,  is  the  light  of,  in  eve:  ;H 
part  whereof  he  causeth  the  rays  or  beams  Vf  h  » 
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light  to  shine  at  his  pleasure  ;  though  in 
the  darkness  can  comprehend  the  least  shining 
his  light. 

Ques.  How  then  can  it  ever  be  convertc 
thereby  ? 

Ans.  The  darkness  is  not  to  be  converte  ntk 
Every  man  in  this  state  is  reprobated,  and  tl|  jus 
wrath  abideth  on  him.    So  that  the  darkness 
rejected,  and  man  in  the  darkness;  but  m 
touched  by  the  light,  made  sensible  of  it,  an 
following  it  in  the  life  and  power  which  it  beget 
is  drawn  out  of  the  horrible  pit,  and  saved 

Ques.  How  may  I  do  to  find  the  light  in  th 
midst  of  the  darkness  of  my  heart,  which  is 
great,  and  this  seed  so  small? 

Ans.  By  its  discovering  and  warring  again 
the  darkness.  There  is  somewhat  which  disco 
ereth  both  the  open  and  secret  iniquity  of  th 
corrupt  heart,  following  it  under  all  its  covering 
of  zeal,  holiness,  and  all  manner  of  voluntar 
humility  and  self-righteousness,  with  which  tru 
light  never  had  unity;  and  sometimes  may  caus 
secret  misgivings  that  all  is  not  well,  but  thei 
may  be  a  flaw  found  in  this  covering,  and  in  th  il 
end  it  may  prove  too  narrow  for  the  soul.  Th 
which  thus  warreth  against  the  darkness,  to  brin  k 
people  off  from  all  false  foundations  to  the  tru  a 
and  living  foundation,  this  is  the  light;  and  thnfbk 
thou  mayest  find  it,  at  some  time  or  other,  at  wor)  \h 
in  thy  heart,  if  thou  mind  it 

Ques.  Having  found  the  light,  how  may  I  com  i 
to  feel  the  saving  virtue  and  power  of  it  ? 

Ans.  By  believing  in  it.    For  the  virtue  an 
power  springs  up  in  the  heart  that  believes  in  il  si 

Ques.  How  can  I  believe  in  it?    Am  not 
dead  ? 

Ans.  There  is  a  creating,  a  quickening  powe  is 
in  the  light,  which  begets  a  little  life,  and  tha 
can  answer  the  voice  of  the  living  power 

Ques.  Yea,  if  I  could  find  any  such  thing  be 
gotten  in  me,  then  I  might  be  drawn  to  assen  *3 
that  that  (though  never  so  small,)  might  believe  \i 
but  surely  my  dead  heart  never  can. 

Ans.  Hast  thou  never  found  a  true  hones  m 
breathing  towards  God.  Has  thou  never  foum 
sin  not  an  imaginary,  but  a  real  burden  ?  Thi 
was  from  life ;  there  was  somewhat  begotten 
God  in  thee,  which  felt  this.  It  was  not  the  flesl 
and  blood  in  thee;  but  somewhat  from  above 
And  if  this  had  known  the  spring  of  its  life,  a,n< 
not  been  deceived  from  it  by  the  subtilty,  it  woulc 
have  fed  upon,  and  have  grown  up  in,  the  virtut 
and  power  of  the  spring  from  whence  its  life  came 
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lies.  Why  then,  by  this,  all  men  have  power 
ilieve. 

ns.  In  the  light  which  shines  in  all,  and  visits 
there  is  the  power,  and  this  power  strives 
the  creature,  to  work  itself  into  the  creature; 
where  there  hath  been  the  least  breathing 
life,  there  hath  been  a  taste  of  the  power ; 
his  came  from  it.    But  the  great  deceiver  of 
9  lifts  up  men's  minds  in  the  imagination  to 
for  some  great  appearance  of  power,  and  so 
slight  and  overlook  the  day  of  small  things, 
neglect  receiving  the  beginning  of  that,  which 
he  issue  would  be  the  thing  they  look  for. 
ting  in  that  which  is  low  and  little  in  the 
t,  the  power  enters,  the  seed  grows,  the  king- 
is  felt,  and  daily  more  and  more  revealed  in 
power.    And  this  is  the  true  door  and  way  to 
thing;  take  heed  of  climbing  over  it. 
ues.  What  is  it  to  believe  in  the  light  ? 
ns.  To  receive  its  testimony  either  concern- 
good  or  evil,  and  so  either  to  turn  towards  or 
■  in  the  will  and  power  which  the  light  begets 
be  heart. 

ues.  How  will  this  save  me  ? 
ins.  By  this  means;  that  in  thee  which  des- 
s  thee,  and  separates  thee  from  the  living  God, 
aily  wrought  out,  and  the  heart  daily  changed 
the  image  of  him  who  is  light,  and  brought 
unity  and  fellowship  with  the  light,  possess- 
of  it,  and  being  possessed  by  it;  and  this  is 
ation. 

(ues.  We  thought  salvation  had  been  a  thing 
e  bestowed  hereafter,  after  the  death  of  the 
y;  but  if  it  be  thus,  then  salvation  is  wrought 
here. 

ins.  So  it  is,  even  in  all  that  are  saved;  for 
•e  is  no  working  of  it  out  hereafter,  but  here 
i  wrought  out  with  fear  and  trembling;  and 
believer,  who  is  truly  in  unity  with  the  life, 
y  changed  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit 
he  Lord. 

f  To  be  continued.) 


From  "The  London  Quarterly  Review." 

The  Use  of  Refuse. 

In  the  economy  of  nature  waste  is  unknown, 

we  may  be  sure  that  with  her  nothing  is  lost. 
,t  which  to  our  senses  appears  to  be  destroyed, 
nly  changed  in  the  universal  alembic,  or  sim- 
removed  from  one  place  to  another.  When, 
he  midst  of  the  parched  desert,  the  water-bag 
le  by  the  camel  bursts,  the  liquid  may  be 
)rbed  by  the  burning  sand,  but  it  rests  there 
j  for  a  brief  space.  The  water  at  once  begins 
jvaporate,  and  perchance  is  deposited  at  the 
-s  of  some  neighboring  date  tree,  whose  fruit 
j  refresh  some  succeeding  traveller.    Yet  the 

is  still  a  real  calamity  to  the  caravan  ;  though 
ire  will  not  arrest  the  silent  action  of  her  laws 
suit  the  local  and  immediate  necessities  of 
ikind.  That  the  food  of  the  globe,  and  every 
;erial  subserving  man's  necessities  and  conve- 
aces,  are  vastly  in  excess  of  his  wants,  there 

be  no  manner  of  doubt;  but  if  they  are  re- 
?ed  by  vast  distances,  by  oceans  and  deserts, 
n  his  reach,  they  are  to  him  practically  waste 
stances.  It  is  no  consolation  to  a  starving 
pie  to  say  that  such  supplies  are  not  really 
andered  :  to  them  they  are  as  useless  as  though 
y  had  never  existed.  Man  that  lives  from  day 
lay  must  be  able  to  realize  the  gifts  of  nature, 
erwise  he  perishes.  If  he  cannot  avail  himself 
he  abundant  table  she  spreads  where  there  are 
guests  to  partake  of  her  bounty,  he  can  humbly 
I  at  a  great  distance  imitate  her  actions  and 
y  her  thriftiness.  The  science  of  chemistry 
i  put  into  his  hands  the  key  by  which  many  of 

secret  recesses  can  be  reached ;  and  step  by 


step,  like  a  timorous  child,  he  is  beginning  to 
wander  into  the  land  of  wonders  that  is  opened 
unto  him.  As  yet  he  is  only  on  the  threshold  of 
these  hidden  recesses ;  but  day  by  day  he  advances 
with  step  more  assured,  and  is  beginning  to  see 
that,  with  much  scientific  labor,  he  can  accom- 
plish some  things  which  nature  is  always  accom- 
plishing, apparently  without  effort,  by  the  action 
of  her  eternal  laws.  Many  costly  products  of 
distant  lands  he  now  procures  at  home  from  the 
most  unlikely  sources.  Scientific  investigation 
has  made  '  Arabian  airs'  from  the  most  offensive 
refuse,  and  calls  forth  splendid  dyes  from  sub- 
stances, pitchy  black.  In  this  way  our  stores  are 
replenished,  and  it  often  happens  that  dearth,  by 
the  energy  it  gives  to  human  research,  is  turned 
into  plenty." 

"  The  refuse  of  one  household  seems  an  insig- 
nificant matter  in  detail,  and  not  worthy  of  much 
attention  ;  but,  when  it  is  multiplied  by  the  500,- 
000  houses  in  the  metropolis,  it  forms  an  item  of 
no  mean  importance,  and  is  of  no  inconsiderable 
value.  Formerly,  the  dust-yards,  or  lay-stalls,  as 
they  were  called,  were  conspicuous  by  their  hills 
of  refuse,  which  towered  high  over  the  surround- 
ing houses ;  upon  these  highlands  swine  depas- 
tured, and  we  are  told  that  there  was  no  fattening 
ground  like  these  dust-heaps,  full  as  they  were  of 
all  kinds  of  perishing  animal  and  vegetable  refuse. 
But  the  health  of  the  metropolis  was  of  more 
importance  than  the  fattening  of  hogs;  and  for 
years  past  the  dust  contractors  have  been  obliged 
to  separate  and  disperse  their  rubbish  as  soon  as 
the  dust  carts  arrive.  A  more  interesting  example 
of  the  use  of  refuse  could  not  well  be  afforded 
than  we  find  in  the  yards  of  these  dust  contractors, 
nor  a  more  pregnant  example  of  the  value  in  the 
aggregate  of  that  which  householders  consider  a 
mere  nuisance,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. That  which  we  throw  away  in  the  dust-bin 
day  by  day,  because  we  fancy  it  is  an  eye-sore  and 
past  repair,  is,  in  fact,  but  arrived  at  that  stage 
in  its  existence  at  which  it  is  destined  to  reascend 
in  the  scale  of  value,  and  once  more  minister  to 
the  wants  of  men.  There  is  not  one  particle  in 
the  heap  the  scavenger  removes  from  our  houses 
that  is  not  again,  and  that  speedily,  put  into 
circulation  and  profitably  employed.  No  sooner 
is  the  dust  conveyed  to  the  yard  of  the  contractor, 
than  it  is  attacked  by  what  are  called  the  '  hill 
women,'  who,  sieve  in  hand,  do  mechanically 
what  the  savant  does  chemically  in  his  laboratory, 
separate  the  mass,  by  a  rude  analysis,  into  its 
elements.  The  most  valuable  of  these  items  are 
the  waste  pieces  of  coal,  and  what  is  termed  the 
'  breeze/  or  coal-dust  and  half-burnt  ashes.  The 
amount  of  waste,  that  goes  on  in  London  house- 
holds in  this  item  of  coal  can  hardly  be  conceived, 
unless  the  spectator  sees  the  quantity  that  is  daily 
rescued  in  these  yards.  It  may  be  measured  by 
the  fact,  that  after  selling  the  larger  pieces  to  the 
poor,  the  refuse  '  breeze'  is  sufficient  to  bake  the 
bricks  that  are  rebuilding  London.  Most  of  the 
dust  contractors  are  builders  as  well,  and  the  breeze 
is  used  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  embedding  the 
newly-made  bricks  into  compact  square  stacks, 
which  are  seen  everywhere  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.  The  breeze  having  been  fired,  the  mass 
burns  with  a  slow  combustion,  aided  by  the  cir- 
culation of  air,  which  is  kept  up  by  the  method 
of  stacking ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  the  London  clay  is  converted  into  good 
building  material.  Thus  our  houses  may  be  said 
to  arise  again  from  the  refuse  they  have  cast  out, 
and  not  only  are  the  bricks  baked  by  their  aid, 
but  they  are  built  iu  part  with  mortar  made  from 
the  road  scrapings,  which  is  pounded  granite,  and 
combines  very  well  with  the  lime  and  ashes  of 


which  the  mortar  is  composed.  Nay,  even  the 
compo,  with  which  some  of  the  smaller  houses 
are  faced,  is  very  largely  adulterated  with  this 
particular  refuse. 

"  The  other  constituents  of  the  dust  heap  are 
separated  by  the  sifters  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
Bound  every  hillock,  as  it  is  emptied,  they  con- 
gregate with  their  sieves ;  and  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  bones,  rags,  paper,  old  iron,  glass, 
and  broken  crockery  are  eliminated  from  the  mass 
and  piled  in  separate  heaps.  The  bones  are  put 
to  a  score  of  different  uses.  Several  tons  are 
picked  weekly  out  of  the  metropolitan  dust;  but, 
of  course,  this  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the 
animal  refuse  of  this  kind,  but  only  that  taken 
from  cooked  meat.  After  we  have  discussed  the 
joint  at  the  table,  there  is  still  much  value  remain- 
ing in  the  residual  bones.  They  go  immediately 
to  the  boiling-houses,  where  every  portion  of  fat 
and  gelatine  they  can  yield  is  extracted ;  the 
former  goes  to  the  soap-maker,  the  latter  is 
utilized  to  make  the  patent  gelatine  packets  now 
in  use  for  a  score  of  different  purposes.  Tho 
bones  that  possess  any  size  and  substance  are  used 
by  the  turners,  and  are  converted  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  nic-nacks  for  which  they  are  suitable; 
possibly,  good  reader,  the  same  bone  you  may 
have  picked  at  dinner,  re-enters  your  mouth  after 
many  changes  in  the  shape  of  a  tooth-pick  or 
toothbrush  !  whilst  the  smaller  pieces  are  calcined, 
and  form  the  very  toothpowder  you  use  with  it. 
But  the  grand  destination  of  the  smaller  fragments 
is  the  earth.  Ground  very  fine,  and  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  they  make  the  celebrated  super- 
phosphate manure,  one  of  the  best  known  fertil- 
izers. Thus  the  old  bone  goes  to  form  and  nourish 
new  bones.  The  wealth  of  EQgland  has  attracted 
towards  herself  the  old  bones  of  half  of  the  Con- 
tinent, not  only  animal  but  human,  for  many  an 
ancient  battle-field  has  been  searched  for  their 
valuable  remains, — thereby  enabling  us  to  grow 
such  splendid  crops  by  supplementing  the  resources 
of  our  fields.  Thus  the  threat  of  the  Giant  to 
Jack — 

'  Let  him  be  live, 
Or  let  him  be  dead, 

I'll  grind  his  bones  to  make  my  bread' — 

is  no  fairy  tale  after  all,  but  a  common  verity. 
Another  very  important  product  extracted  from 
bones  is  phosphorous,  a  constituent  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  one  of  the  substances  which 
give  us  light  in  the  match,  and  without  which  we 
and  our  households  would  fare  but  poorly.  The 
fat  that  is  saved  in  the  process  of  boiling  goes,  as 
we  have  said,  to  make  the  commoner  kind  of  soap, 
or  is  useful  to  the  aits  iu  a  hundred  ways.  What 
diverse  forms  of  new  life  await  the  old  bone  as 
the  rag-picker  recovers  it  from  the  ash-heap  !  Its 
substance,  in  the  form  of  handles  of  knives,  chess- 
men, paper-knives,  &c.,  mingles  with  the  everyday 
concerns  of  life — its  hard  work  aud  its  enjoyments 
and  intellectual  amusements;  whilst  in  its  fluid 
and  manurial  products  yet  more  astonishing  changes 
attend  it  the  moment  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer.  Its  fatty  particles  give  us  clean- 
liness aud  purification  iu  the  form  of  the  '  bar  of 
yellow  soap;'  and  its  phosphorus  helps  to  give  us 
ready  illumination.  The  difficulty  we  feel  in 
dealing  with  this  seeming  rubbish,  that  we  kick 
out  of  the  way  with  our  foot,  is  to  follow  it  out 
into  the  many  diverse  forms  it  assumes  upon  its 
resurrection. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Wisdom  consists  in  the  quiet  employ  of  learn- 
ing the  law  of  the  Lord,  written  in  our  own  hearts. 
Tbe  want  of  attention  to  this,  will  ever  occasion  a 
dwarfishness  among  the  professors  of  Truth. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Sketches  from  the  Memoranda  of  our  late  Friend 
Christopher  Healy. 

(Continued  from  page  374.) 

The  attentive  reader  may  have  had  a  fresh 
opportunity  to  trace  in  the  foregoing  memoirs  how 
one  act  of  faithfulness  opens  the  way  for  another. 
Till,  as  obedience  keeps  pace  with  knowledge,  all 
the  seals  of  christian  experience  are  successively 
opened,  and  that  precious  state  arrived  at,  in  which 
there  is  a  "  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God." 
This  can  only  be  obtained  through  many  trials, 
conflicts,  and  baptisms,  in  which  truly  no  flesh 
can  glory.  For,  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  ly  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  But 

0  !  the  unspeakable  consolation  and  peace  which 
flow  from  such  thorough  surrendering  of  ourselves, 
such  humble,  childlike  walking  with  the  Father 
of  spirits.  For,  as  is  promised,  He  is  able  to,  and 
will  make  all  grace  abound  unto  such  ;  and,  not 
only  preserve  from  falling  through  the  pilgrimage 
journey  of  life,  but  finally — all  of  mercy — present 
faultless  before  the  throne  of  His  glory  with  ex- 
ceeding joy. 

The  following  extracts  no  less  likewise  show 
how  ready  the  enemy  is  to  get  any  advantage  he 
can  over  us  in  order  to  retard  our  progress  in 
holiness,  and  in  the  power  of  the  cross  of  J esus  our 
Saviour.  But  He,  our  compassionate  High  Priest, 
whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,  pre- 
served from  presumptuous  sins,  and  from  un- 
profitable company,  which  is  so  calculated  to  turn 
the  inexperienced  from  the  right  ways  of  the 
Lord.  The  stumbling,  halting  gait  of  professors 
was  an  acknowledged  hindrance  to  him,  as  it  has 
been  to  thousands.  But  who  shall  awaken  these, 
or  what  arouse  to  n  due  sense  of  the  talent  of  in- 
fluence, for  the  right  occupancy  of  which  they 
must  so  largely  account?  It  is  recorded  of  Chris- 
tian, in  Pilgrim's  Progress,  that  he  tried  to  stir 
up  some  who  had  taken  up  a  rest  by  the  way  in 
carnal  ease  and  security  :  but  alas !  the  efforts 
used  were  vain.  The  world,  the  world  gets  hold, 
and  occupies  the  mind  and  affections,  and  there 
is  lamentably  a  settling  down — Laodicea  like — in 
the  form  of  religion,  without  the  power  which  can 
alone  give  force  and  value  to  it. 

The  journal  of  Christopher  Healy  thus  pro- 
ceeds :  "  I  continued  in  this  situation  about  three 
years,  without  much  growth  in  religious  experience. 
Yet  I  believe  the  Lord  had  me  in  his  remembrance, 
and  knowing  my  intentions  were  good,  preserved 
me  from  gross  evils,  and  mostly  from  running  into 
hurtful  company.  During  these  three  years  I  had 
considerable  acquaintance  amongst  Friends,  and 
being  somewhat  sensible  of  the  high  and  holy  pro- 
fession they  made, — that  of  obedience  to  the  light 
of  Christ  within  man,  God's  gift  for  their  salva- 
tion,— and  seeing  many  of  them,  as  I  was  sensible, 
take  but  little  heed  thereunto,  it  was  a  great 
stumbling  block  to  me  in  such  a  weak  state  as  I 
was  in,  and  sometimes  almost  discouraged  me. 
Oh  that  we  that  make  so  high  a  profession,  may 
not  offend  the  little  ones,  or  the  pure  principle 
in  others  ;  to  whom  we  should  be  as  a  city  set  on 
a  hill  that  cannot  be  hid;  that  they,  beholding 
our  good  works,  and  strict  obedience  to  the  light 
of  Christ,  may  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

1  likewise  saw  many  worthy  Friends  whose  good 
example  were  as  lights  to  me;  and  some  whose 
doctrines  were  very  precious  and  edifying  to  my 
mind.  Which  opened  my  eyes  to  see  I  must  not 
feed  on  the  failings  of  others,  but  rather  that  a 
sense  of  their  misconduct  should  be  a  warning  for 
me  to  be  more  faithful.  And  I  discovered  thai, 
the  Lord  was  with  this  people,  favoring  them  that 
were  obedient,  and  cautioning  and  reproving  them 
that  were  unfaithful.    Oh  !  may  these  lukewarm 


ones  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  situation 
before  it  be  too  late. 

"  When  I  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  I 
was  again  visited  with  the  Hay-spring  from  on 
high  ;"  wherein  my  love  to  my  God,  and  my  friends 
were  renewed ;  and  I  saw  clearly  it  was  my  duty 
to  offer  myself  to%  the  care  of  Friends  again,  ac- 
quainting my  father  therewith.  Friends  appointed 
a  committee  to  visit  me  on  my  request ;  and,  after 
the  regular  proceedings  in  such  cases,  I  was  re- 
ceived a  member. 

"The  death  of  my  dear  mother  about  this  time 
was  a  great  trial  to  me.  It  occurred  on  the  12th 
day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1792.  I  was  present 
when  she  departed  this  life  ;  she  having  been  a 
weakly  and  afflicted  woman  more  than  twenty 
years. 

"  Being  now  received  into  the  Society,  I  at- 
tended meetings  diligently  ;  and  found  it  my  duty 
to  observe  the  good  order  thereof,  and  to  take  the 
good  counsel  and  advice  of  Friends,  the  which  I 
prized  as  a  great  blessing;  and  felt  myself  favored 
that  my  lot  was  cast  among  a  people  whom  the 
Lord  had  raised  up  to  show  forth  His  praise.  And 
I  am  confirmed  in  the  belief,  that  if  they  continue 
to  make  the  Lord  their  refuge,  no  weapon  formed 
against  them  shall  ever  prosper,  and  the  tongue 
that  rises  against  them  in  judgment  shall  be  put 
to  silence :  for  the  Lord  will  arise  for  the  help  of 
his  people,  and  His  enemies  shall  be  scattered. 

"  When  I  had  entered  the  twenty-first  year  of 
my  age,  I  was  married  to  Alice  Sheffield,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Sheffield, — a  member 
of  our  Monthly  Meeting  of  South  Kingston ;  it 
being  on  the  12th  day  of  Twelfth  month,  1793. 

"  Feeling  myself  more  confirmed  in  the  faith 
of  the  Society,  I  believed  it  was  my  place  to  attend 
Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings;  which  were  sea- 
sons of  good  instruction  to  me.  I  often  sought 
the  Lord  when  alone  for  His  counsel,  and  he  was 
graciously  pleased  to  manifest  His  will  to  me, 
which  made  me  willing  to  part  with  all,  yes,  to 
sell  the  glories  of  the  world  to  purchase  the  field 
wherein  the  pearl  of  great  price  lay.  And  many 
times  when  alone,  I  did  believe  if  I  was  faithful 
to  Divine  manifestations  in  my  own  mind,  that  I 
should  be  called  to  declare  to  others  what  the 
Lord  had  done  for  me." 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  Wonderful  Skull. — Nearly  twenty  years  ago 
the  medical  journals  of  the  world  recorded  a  most 
singular  case  of  a  laborer  in  Cavendish,  Vt.,  who 
while  engaged  in  blasting  had  a  tamping  iron 
blown  entirely  through  his  head  but  who  actually 
recovered  within  sixty  days.  Such  a  surprising 
and  unprecedented  result  at  the  time  of  its 
announcement  was  generally  disbelieved  and  pro- 
voked great  discussion,  many  eminent  surgeons 
pronouncingitaphysicalimpossibility,  but  the  sub- 
sequent public  exhibition  of  the  individual  himself 
convinced  the  most  skeptical,  and  verified  the  first 
report  of  -Dr.  John  M.  Harlow,  the  attending  sur- 
geon, who  published  the  case.  At  a  very  recent 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
this  gentleman  read  a  paper  giving  a  history  of 
the  case,  and  presented  to  that  body,  the  veritable 
skull  which  sustained  the  injury.  The  accident 
occurred  on  September  13th,  1848,  and  was  caused 
by  the  tamping  iron  striking  fire  from  the  rock, 
exploding  the  powder  and  driving  the  bar,  which 
was  nearly  four  feet  long  by  one  and  one-quarter 
inches  diameter,  and  weighed  thirteen  pounds, 
through  his  head  ;  entering  under  the  cheek  bone, 
passing  inside  an  inch  behind  the  eye  and  out  of 
the  top  of  the  head  in  the  centre,  two  inches  back 
of  the  line  where  the  forehead  and  hair  meet. 

The  opening  in  the  skull  was  two  inches  wide 
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by  three  and  one  half  inches  long,  and  the  brtF1 
was  hanging  in  shreds  on  the  hair.    In  fifty-nif 
days  the  patient  was  abroad.    Soon  after,  vii 
his  tamping  iron — which  he  carried  with  him  i 
the  day  of  his  death — he  was  exhibited  in  H 
num's  old  Museum,  this  city,  and  several  ye  St: 
after  he  left  the  city  for  South  America, 
general  health  appears  to  have  been  good  u: 
1859,  when  it  began  to  fail.    At  that  time  h 
in  California,  he  was  taken   with  epileptic 
which  finally   caused  his  death  in  May,  18 
twelve  years  and  eight  months  after  the  accide 
Dr.  Harlow  kept  himself  informed  as  to  the  t 
tory  of  his  patient,  and  on  his  demise  obtain 
possession  of  both  the  skull  and  the  iron,  madet 
disposal  of  the  same  as  mentioned  above, 
effect  of  the  injury  upon  the  man  seems  to 
been  the  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  betwe  ? 
his  intellectual  faculties  and  the  animal  propi 
sities.    He  became  capricious,  fitful,  irrevere 
vacillating,  impatient  of  restraint,  a  child  in  mii 
an  adult  in  physical  system  and  passions.  D 
ing  his  South  American  life  he  was  a  coachmi 
and  underwent  great  hardship.    It  appears 
man  could  see  out  of  his  left  eye  though  the 
was  not  subject  to  his  will.    In  summing  up 
paper  Dr.  Harlow  presented  these  views  : 

1st,  The  recovery  is  attributed  solely  to  the 
vitse  vis  conservatrix,  or,  if  some  like  it,  vis  me 
catrix  naturae.    2d,  This  case  has  been  cited 
one  of  recovery  ;  physically  the  recovery 
nearly  or  quite  completed  for  the  four  years 
mediately  succeeding  the  injury,  but  ultimati 
the  patient  succumbed  to  progressive  disease 
the  brain.    Mentally  the  recovery  was  only  p 
tial  ;  there  was  no  dementia  ;  intellectual  op 
ations  were  perfect  in  kind,  but  not  in  degree 
quantity.    3d,  Though  the   case  may  seem 
probable,  yet  the  subject  was  the  man  for  t  :t 
case,  as  his  will,  physique,  and  capacity  for  endi 
ance,  could  scarcely  be  equalled  ;  the  missile 
smooth  and  pointed,  dilating  and  wedging  off": 
ther  than  lacerating   the  tissues  ;  the  bolt  d 
little  injury  until  it  entered  the  base  of  the  brai 
and  that  opening  served  as  a  drain  for  the  blood  a 
matter  and  other  substances  that  might  have  cat 
ed  death  by  compression  ;  the  part  of  the  bra 
traversed  was  the  part  that  could  best  stand  su 
a  shock  with  the  least  injury. — Late  Paper. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend 
"  Esteem  them  very  highly  which  labor  among  you,' 
are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you." 

They  who  are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  t 
ministry,  and  bear  in  their  foreheads  the  inscri 
tion  of  holiness,  having  to  conflict  with  all 
struggles  of  the  private  soldier,  may  sometim 
manifest  weaknesses  inconsistent  with  the  dign 
of  the  holy  office  ;  and  he  who  yet  remains  to 
"  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,"  will  not  fail,  wh( 
he  can  under  any  disguise  gain  admittance, 
ceedingly  to  expose  and  magnify  these ;  and  wou 
lead,  by  little  and  little,  to  despise  the  Lon 
anointed,  "  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,"  and  lighl 
to  esteem  the  sacrifices  which  the  Lord  hath  co; 
manded  to  be  offered  in  the  holy  place.   It  is 
in  my  heart  to  justify,  to  excuse  or  extenuate,  t 
failings  and  imperfections  of  the  foremost  rank 
the  Lord's  army ;  I  know  it  deeply  behoves  the 
above  all  others,  to  walk  circumspectly,  to  ma 
straight  steps  to  their  feet,  to  be  examples  to  t 
flock;  and  I  am  verily  persuaded,  there  are  no 
who  feel  more  deeply  for  their  offences, — no 
more  deeply  bowed  under  the  humiliating  sen 
bility  of  their  own  unworthiness, — none  more  ti 
quently  covered  with  blushing  and  confusion 
face  than  these.    I  do  not  want  to  excuse  or 
plain  away  their  failings  j  but  I  want  to  imprc 
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per  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  holy  office ; 
ot  to  revive  that  ancient  precept,  "Thou 

not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people." 
rod  forbid/'  said  David,  "  that  I  should  put 

my  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed."  If 
ness  appear,  if  the  enemy  prevail  in  any  little 

r,  Oh  !  "  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in 
treets  of  Askelon,  lest  the  daughters  of  the 
stines  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  un 
mcised  triumph."  Oh  !  did  but  the  people 
,  were  it  but  possible  for  the  uncircumcised 
jsider  the  secret  travail  of  their  spirits;  the 
"idly  distressing  conflicts  which  these  have 
d  through,  and  which  yet  await  them;  how 

they  have  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  "with 
hands  upon  their  loins;"  what  they  have  to 
through  in  the  weeks  of  preparation,  while 
I  the  roll  of  prophecy  and  lying  on  their 
;  how  often  such  are  covered  with  sackcloth, 
lave  secretly  to  muse  on  the  contents  of  the 
therein  is  written  "lamentations,  and  mourn- 
md  woe;"  were  it  possible,  I  say,  for  such 
are  yet  whole,  not  having  yet  fallen  upon 
stone  which  the  Lord  hath  laid  in  Zion  for 
ndation,  and  been  broken  thereby,  and  en- 
',  to  offer  the  sacrifices  of  a  broken  heart; 
it  possible  for  those  who  have  not  trodden 
rduous  path  of  regeneration,  to  consider  these 
;s,  they  would  not  need  to  be  reminded  to 

such  whom  the  Lord  set  over  them  ;  "  to 
ii  them  very  highly,  to  honor  them  with 
le  honor  for  the  works'  sake,"  because  they 
1  for  your  souls,  as  "  they  that  must  give  ac- 
;  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  Permit  me 
press  some  degree  of  jealousy,  lest,  instead  of 
jsteem,  regard  and  double  honor,  there  is  a 
luring,  unthankful,  gainsaying  spirit  which 

condemnation;  for,  whilst  I  was  musing  on 

things,  the  exceedingly  unhappy  case  of 
h,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  was  brought  into 
ffected  my  mind,  and  the  language  of  their 
laint  was  brought  to  my  remembrance,  "Ye 
too  much  upon  you,  seeing  all  the  congrega- 
te holy  every  one  of  them,  and  the  Lord  is 
g  them,  wherefore,  then,  lift  ye  up  your- 
5  above  the  congregation  of  the  Lord." 
,  through  the  seduction  of  him  who  blinded 
eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts,  they  mur- 
d  against  the  meekest  of  all  men,  and  the 
1  of  God.  Ah  !  poor  return  this  for  all  that 
and  deliverance  which  he,  as  an  instrument, 
wrought  for  them  in  bringing  them  out  of 
t,  in  bearing  them  in  his  bosom,  and  so  fre- 
tly  and  avaiiingly  interceding  for  them  with 
Umighty.  But  the  Lord  pleaded  for  him 
st  these  men,  and  destroyed  them  by  a  re- 
able  destruction.  I  mention  this  instance  as 
iply  arose  without  any  charge  of  application, 
ig  that  to  the  Divine  witness  in  your  bosoms, 
dch  I  recommend  every  one  of  you,  in  order 
you  may  be  enabled  to  reap  the  caution  and 
it  intended  by  these  broken  hints. — John 
o. 


*  For  "  The  Friend." 

e  following  extract,  though  once  published 
Che  Friend,"  contains  advice  so  appropriate 
e  present  times,  that  the  writer  would  be 
to  see  it  again  reprinted. 
^.  committee  appointed  in  the  Monthly  Meet- 
f  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  to  consider  the 
node  of  preventing  the  breaches  of  the  order 
r  discipline  in  the  consummation  of  the  mar- 
3  of  members,  reporting  in  1772,  say,  after 
g  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  discipline 
st  all  such  as  should  violate  it  in  accom- 
ing  their  marriage,  and  that  no  acknowledg- 
should  be  received  from  such  unless  the 


meeting  was  well  assured  that  it  proceeded  from  a 
true  ground  of  conviction. 

H '  We  also  think  it  necessary  to  recommend 
that  all  Friends  be  uniformly  careful,  not  only  to 
avoid  and  discourage  sumptuous  entertainments 
on  the  solemnization  of  marriages  among  us,  but 
that  on  these  and  all  other,  occasions,  they  '  let 
their  moderation  appear  to  all  men.'  As  the 
formality  of  visiting  has  of  late  years  been  drawn 
into  practice  in  a  more  general  way  than  in  former 
times,  and  it  is  feared,  more  from  a  motive  of 
compliment  than  real  friendship,  we  think  it  will 
become  Friends  to  discountenance  on  these  occa- 
sions a  custom  and  fashion  tending  rather  to  os- 
tentation, than  a  life  of  self-denial ;  and  yet  that 
we  make  use  of  all  opportunities  of  manifesting 
such  true  love  and  friendship  to  each  other  as 
proceeds  from  a  real  ground  of  christian  union 
and  fellowship.' " 

The  records  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages 
kept  in  Great  Britain  for  thirty  years,  past,  now 
include  the  names  of  about  thirty-nine  millions 
of  persons,  all  reducible  to  about  thirty  thousand 
family  names.  Of  them  the  following  have  the 
largest  number  of  representatives,  and  in  the  order 
given  :  Smith,  Jones,  Williams,  Taylor,  Davis, 
Brown,  Thomas,  &c. 


Oh  what  carefulness,  what  watchfulness,  what 
circumspection,  what  awfulness  of  God,  and  what 
dread  of  his  power  was  upon  our  spirits,  lest  we 
should  speak  our  own  words,  work  our  own  works, 
walk  in  our  own  ways,  or  think  our  own  thoughts! 
So  diligently  did  we  keep  watching  over  our 
hearts,  being  conscious  to  ourselves,  that  we  should 
give  an  account  of  every  idle  word;  which  caused 
us  to  learn  a  bridle  for  our  tongue,  that  our  words 
might  be  few  and  s:ivoury,  ministering  grace  to 
the  hearers. — John  Crook. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  25,  1868. 


By  the  kindness  of  our  friends  in  England,  we 
have  been  furnished  with  a  considerable  number 
of  recent  publications  relating  to  subjects  of  more 
or  less  interest  to  the  members  of  our  religious 
Society. 

Beside  the  General  Epistle,  the  Minute  and 
Report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  and  an  Epistle  on  Meetings  for  Discipline, 
all  printed  by  direction  of  the  late  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  we  have  received  "A  Letter  to  Robert 
Charleton  occasioned  by  his  'Thoughts  on  Bar- 
clay's Apology,' "  &c,  by  William  Lean  ;  "  A 
Letter  of  remonstrance  to  Robert  Charleton,"  &c, 
by  William  Irwin,  and  "Barclay  Vindicated,  a 
review  of  Robt.  Charleton's  Thoughts,"  &c,  by 
William  Bellows;  all  published  in  pamphlet  form. 
The  three  last-mentioned  productions  exhibit  the 
unsoundness  of  the  views  promulgated  by  R. 
Charleton,  defend  the  scriptural  doctrine  held  by 
Friends  of  a  manifestation  of  the  Light  of  Christ 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  protest  against  his 
efforts  to  have  this  doctrine  discarded  by  the  So- 
ciety, and  also  against  other  palpable  departures 
from  the  acknowledgd  faith  of  Friends  urged  by 
him. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  find 
that  some  of  our  fellow  professors  in  Great  Britain 
arc  willing  thus  to  contend  for  the  faith  ever  held 
by  Friends,  and  to  show  to  those  who  have  eyes 
to  see,  how  grievously  it  is  perverted  by  those  who 
have  adopted  the  modern  system,  professed  to  be 
an  improvement  on  the  original  principles  of  the 


Society.  We  doubt  not  there  are  many  in  Great 
Britain  who  see  the  discrepancy  between  the  two, 
and  greatly  deplore  the  sad  defection  and  the  evil 
fruits  resulting  from  it.  But  with  those  who  feel 
the  responsible  position  occupied  by  a  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  the  important  and  solemn  duties 
pertaining  to  it,  the  query  will  naturally  present, 
flow  is  it  that  that  one  recently  held  in  London, 
seeing  that  it  has  long  had  full  knowledge  of  the 
great  departure  of  very  many  of  its  members  from 
the  fundamental  doctrine,  so  earnestly  insisted  on 
by  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  so  constantly 
maintained  by  its  faithful  members  from  its  rise 
to  the  present  time,  viz:  "The  Light  of  Christ 
within  as  God's  gift  for  man's  salvation,"  and 
which,  as  William  Penn  says,  is,  as  the  root  of 
the  goodly  tree  of  doctrines  that  grew  and  branch- 
ed out  of  it,"  how  is  it  that  that  meeting  has  not 
put  forth  any  thing  pointing  out  this  destructive 
error,  warning  against  its  adoption,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  preserve  its  branches  and  members  from 
its  withering  effects?  In  its  general  epistle  it 
has  very  emphatically,  and  very  properly  declared 
its  full  belief  in  the  divinity  and  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  that  by  Him  comes  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  called  forth,  we  suppose,  by  unsound- 
ness on  these  points  manifested  among  a  few  mem- 
bers in  the  north  of  England.  But  there  is  not 
the  slightest  allusion  to  this  other  equally  grievous 
error.  Will  not  this  be  construed  by  those  who 
unite  with  him,  as  corroborating  the  truth  of 
Robert  Charleton's  published  assertion,  that  the 
anti-quaker  doctrines  which  he  promulgates  in  his 
attack  on  Barclay  are  "  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  our  [London]  Yearly  Meeting's  epis- 
tles as  well  as  the  general  character  of  the  ministry 
heard  in  our  meetings  for  worship."  One  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  general  epistle  is  in  full 
accordance  with  his  declaration  that  there  is  not 
an  universal  illumination  by  a  spiritual  and  saving 
light,  or  gospel  of  glad  tidings  inwardly  preached 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  We  will  give  the  whole 
paragraph. 

"As  a  christian  church,  we  accept  the  imme- 
diate operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  tho 
heart,  in  their  inseparable  connection  with  our 
risen  and  exalted  Saviour.  We  disavow  all  pro- 
fessed spirituality,  that  is  divorced  from  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  crucified  for  us  without 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  to  convince  of  sin,  and  to  testify  of  Jesus; 
to  lead  in  that  course  of  spiritual  experience  in 
which  we  shall  more  and  more  understand  the 
words,  'unto  you  therefore  which  believe  He  is 
precious.' " 

As  applied  to  professing  christians  this  may  be 
true,  but  if  there  is  no  spirituality  "that  is  di- 
vorced from  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth, 
crucified  for  us  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem," 
of  course  all  that  part  of  mankind  which,  by  the 
providence  of  the  Almighty,  has  been  cut  off  from 
an  outward  knowledge  of  the  coming  and  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  who  therefore 
caunot  know  or  have  faith  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance among  men,  can  have  "  no  spirituality,"  or 
as  R.  Charleton  declares,  can  have  no  spiritual  and 
saving  light,  or  gospel  of  glad  tidings,  inwardly 
preached  for  their  salvation.  This  is  also  agree- 
able to  the  doctrine  advocated  by  him  and  his 
coadjutors,  that  the  scriptures  are  "  the  divinely 
appointed  means  by  which  we  receive  our  know- 
ledge of  God  and  his  truth  ;"  but  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  belief  of  Friends  knows  that 
such  sentiments  are  repugnant  thereto. 

In  the  pamphlet  written  by  Wm.  Irwin  we  find 
tho  following  :  "  If  any  fresh  evidence  were  need- 
ed to  establish  the  conviction  that  the  recent 
legislation  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  was,  to  a  large 
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extent,  the  expression  of  dissatisfaction  towards 
Quakerism  itself,  it  is  found  in  the  covert  and 
open  attacks  now  made  against  the  work  in  ques- 
tion [Barclay's  Apology]  and  the  eflforts  to  sup- 
press it  as  an  authorized  exposition  of  our  dis- 
tinguishing views  as  a  religious  Society,  by  some 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  changes  alluded 
to ;  whose  success  was  mainly  owing  to  the  reitera- 
tion of  the  assertion,  that  their  object  was  to  dis- 
encumber our  christian  institutions  of  those  fungus 
growths,  which,  they  said,  obstructed  the  free 
development  of  the  goodly  tree  of  Quakerism,  as 
originally  plautcd  by  our  forefathers  in  the  truth. 
They  caught  the  inexperienced  and  the  unwary 
by  specious  pretences,  and  rendered  abortive  tha* 
opposition  to  their  schemes,  which  was  strongly 
manifested  by  the  enlightened  minority." 

We  know  that  these  things  are  obvious  to  many 
Friends  in  Great  Britain,  who  are  tried,  as  it 
were,  to  an  hair's  breadth,  going  mourning  on 
their  way,  not  knowing  what  to  do  in  order  to 
raise  up  a  public  testimony  against  this  grievous 
defection  from  sound  scriptural  doctrines  as  held 
by  Friends.  Sincerely  do  we  hope  that  they  will 
not  faint  by  the  way,  or  grow  weary  of  doing  that 
which  their  Master  calls  for  at  their  hands,  to  de- 
fend the  truth  and  support  the  faith  by  a  consis- 
tent testimony  thereto,  in  life  and  conversation ; 
keeping  to  their  respective  meetings,  and  therein 
seeking  to  know  and  to  do  His  will  whose  cause 
this  is,  and  who  will  in  his  own  time  make  a  way 
to  exalt  it  over  all  opposers  and  gainsayers. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  Friend,  dated 
Springvillc,  Iowa,  calling  our  attention  to  the 
wording  of  that  part  of  the  editorial  in  our  forty- 
fifth  number,  which  he  thinks  implies  that  Iowa 
Yearly  Meeting  had  been  set  up  prior  to  the 
separation  from  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  in  1854. 
This  was  not  the  case,  but  the  meetings  in  Iowa 
were  bound  by  the  decision  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  which  tbey  then  belonged.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  have  received  certificates 
from  Monthly  Meetings  subordinate  to  the  long- 
established  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio,  had  those 
Monthly  Meetings  been  willing  to  have  granted 
them  under  such  circumstances,  or  the  Friends 
removing  into  Iowa  been  willing  to  take  them. 
Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  when  instituted,  adopted 
the  course  pursued  by  that  of  Indiana. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FonwoN. — Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, respecting  the  wheat  crop,  are  favorable.  More 
than  an  average  yield  is  expected.  On  the  19th  inst.  a 
popular  demonstration  took  place  in  London  in  favor  of 
the  Parliamentary  measures  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  Church  establishment.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
strongly  protesting  against  the  rejection  by  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  Irish  Church  bill.  The  royal  assent  has 
been  given  to  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Reform  bills,  and  to 
the  Boundary  bill.  The  son  of  King  Theodore  has 
arrived  in  England,  and  has  had  an  interview  with  the 
Queen.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  16th  inst., 
Lord  Stanley,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  made  an  im- 
portant statement  in  answer  to  a  question  asking  for  in- 
formation. A  reply,  he  said,  had  already  been  sent  to 
the  United  State3  government  respecting  the  naturaliza- 
tion question,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the 
British  ministry  were  ready  to  accept  the  American 
view  of  the  subject,  and  he  therefore  thought  a  misun- 
derstanding between  the  two  nations  was  impossible. 
Lord  Stanley  al3o  stated  that  the  royal  commission  had 
the  general  subject  under  consideration,  and  that  a  bill 
would  be  presented  at  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 

The  Paris  Monitew  has  a  pacific  article  on  the  subject 
of  the  speech  recently  delivered  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  before  the  Corps  Legislatif.  The  Moni- 
teur  regards  this  speech  as  proving  the  policy  of  France 
to  be  one  of  moderation.  No  step  will  be  neglected  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  which  ha3  a  tendency  to 
quiet  the  public  mind.  France  will  carefully  abstain 
from  intervention  in  the  German  question,  and  will  ex- 


tend her  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the  internal 
reforms  lately  inaugurated  in  Austria  and  Turkey. 

The  mail  steamer  from  Rio  Janeiro  brings  intelligence 
that  the  early  fall  of  Humaita  was  confidently  expected 
by  the  allies  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  gar- 
rison, which  is  now  reduced  to  about  6000  men.  The 
bombardment  by  land  and  water  has  been  renewed. 
The  Paraguayans  made  a  desperate  sortie,  but  were  re- 
pulsed. 

The  latest  advice  from  China  state,  that  the  rebels 
have  retired  from  Teintsin,  having  abandoaed  all  hope 
of  taking  the  place. 

The  Spanish  government  has  declared  martial  law  in 
Catalonia.  At  a  review  of  the  troops  in  and  around 
Madrid,  the  commanding  General  made  a  speech  to  the 
soldiers,  warning  them  against  making  any  demonstra- 
tion of  sympathy  with  the  late  movement  against  the 
Queen's  government.  The  political  situation  in  Spain 
is  obscure  and  unsatisfactory.  No  reliable  account  of 
the  conspiracy  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  De 
Montpensier  and  others  has  been  published.  A  stringent 
censorship  over  the  telegraph  is  maintained  by  the 
Spanish  government.  A  number  of  persons  have  been 
arrested  in  Italy  on  a  charge  of  enlisting  men  for  the 
insurrectionary  movement  in  Spain. 

George  Bancroft,  U.  S.  Minister,  has  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  government  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  for  the  mutual  protection  of  the  rights  of  natur- 
alized citizens.  The  treaty  is  identical  in  its  provisions 
with  those  recently  concluded  by  the  United  States  with 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  &c. 

The  following  were  the  quotations  of  the  20th  inst. 
London. — Consols  94  J.  U.  S.  5- 20s,  72 J.  Liverpool. — 
Uplands  cotton,  I0%d. ;  Orleans,  ll^d.  Sales  of  the  day 
10,000  bales. 

United  States. — Congress. — On  the  18th,  a  message 
was  received  from  the  President  recommending  various 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
He  proposes  that  the  President  and  Vice  President 
should  be  chosen  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  without 
the  intervention  of  electors,  that  the  term  should  be  ex- 
tended to  six  years  ;  that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  Federal  Courts,  should  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  twelve  years  ;  that  the  Senators  should  no 
longer  be  chosen  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  but  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  &c.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  admitted  from  .Louisiana 
and  South  Carolina.  The  Senate  has  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  William  M.  Evarts  to  be  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States.  Both  Houses  have  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  issue  of  $25,000,000  of  three  per  cent, 
temporary  loan  certificates,  to  redeem  an  equal  amount 
of  compound  interest  notes.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  passed  the  bill  appropriating  $7,200,000  in 
gold  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia. 
The  act  passed  by  Congress  to  regulate  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes  of  the  States  at  the  next  presidential 
election,  having  been  vetoed  by  President  Johnson,  was 
promptly  passed  in  both  Houses  by  the  requisite  two- 
ihirds  vote,  and  is  therefore  a  law.  The  bill  reducing 
the  military  peace  establishment  of  the  United  States, 
passed  the  Senate  with  only  four  negative  votes. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment,  known  as  the  Four- 
teenth Article,  has  now  been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  following  named  States,  viz  :  Connecticut,  Ten- 
nessee, New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Vermont,  West  Virginia, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Michigan,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Ne- 
braska, Maine,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  The  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  amendment  are  contained  in  the 
first  two  sections,  viz: 

"Section  I.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  where- 
in they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

"  Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each 
State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right- 
to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Re- 
presentatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial 
officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such 
State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  par 
ticipation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 


sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  w! 
the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  w 
number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  ins 
State." 

On  the  20th  inst.,  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  reqa 
by  law,  issued  his  proclamation  announcing  that 
amendment  having  been  ratified  by  three-fourths  ol 
States,  has  become  valid  as  a  part  of  the  Constitutic 
the  United  States. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  555.  Under 
years  of  age,  309.  Of  sun  stroke,  50  ;  congestion  ol 
brain,  36;  convulsions,  43  ;  apoplexy,  8  ;  drowned, 
cholera  infantum,  140. 

The  Weather  of  late  has  been  unusually  warm, 
thermometer  in  numerous  localities  over  the  Un 
States  on  several  days  indicating  a  temperature  of  } 
and  upwards.  Many  deaths  from  sun-stroke  and 
gestion  of  the  brain  have,  consequently,  been  repot 
It  appears  to  haye  been  much  warmer  in  some  of 
northern  cities  than  in  those  near  the  Gulf  of  Mex 
At  New  Orleans  the  temperature  has  at  no  time  I 
above  90°. 

Mississippi. — General  Gillem,  commanding  the  fo 
military  district,  reports  that  the  constitution  has 
defeated  in  that  State  by  7629  majority. 

The  Markets,  Sfc. — The  following  were  the  quotat 
on  the  20th  inst.    New  York.  —  American  gold, 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  114J  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  109J;  d 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  108J.    Superfine  State  flour,  $6 
'  .90;  shipping  Ohio,  $8.25  a  $9.10  ;  extra,  family 
fancy,  $10  a  $15.    White  Michigan  wheat,  $2. 
$2.70  ;  amber  State,  $2.25  ;  new  red  southern,  $2 
$2.35  ;  No.  2  Milwaukie,  $1.85.    Western  oats,  82 
cts.    Rye,  $1.77.    Mixed  corn,  $1.08  a  $1.09.  Col 
3l£  a  32£  cts.     Philadelphia.— Cotton,  32  a  33 
Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.25  ;  extra,  $8.50  a  $9 
finer  brands,  $9.50  a  $14.    Red  wheat,  $2.30  a  $ 
Rye,  $1.60  a  $1.65.  Yellow  corn,  $1.20;  western  mi 
$1.17.    Penna.  oatfl,  86  a  88  cts. ;  southern,  89  a  91 
Clover-seed,  $7.50  a  $8.    Timothy,  $2.75.  Flaxs. 

.65.   The  receipts  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Dr 
yard  were  small,  numbering  only  1100  head,  and 
market  in  consequence  was  better.    Extra  sold  at 
10J  cts.  J  fair  to  good,  8J  a  9£  cts.,  and  common 
8  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Hogs  sold  at  $13  a  $14  per 
lbs.  net.,  and  sheep  at  4  a  b\  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 
more.— Prime  red  wheat,  $2.25.    White  corn, 
yellow,  $1.18.    Old  oats,  85  a  90  cts.;  new,  70  a  80 


FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 
There  being  a  number  of  complete  sets  of  Frie 
Library  (both  bound  and  in  sheets)  in  the  hands  of 
subscribers,  they  offer  them  for  sale  at  very  redt 
prices,  being  desirous  that  they  should  be  put  into 
culation. 

The  bound  volumes  are  in  sheep,  with  marble  ed 
and  will  be  sold  for  fourteen  dollars  ($14)  per  si 
fourteen  volumes ;  the  subscription  price  being  twe 
eight  dollars  in  sheets.  Those  in  sheets  will  be  soli 
ten  dollars  ($10)  per  set. 

Friends  wishing  to  purchase  will  please  communi 
with  Wm.  Evans  or  Jonathan  Evans,  613  Market  T 


WANTED. 

A  woman  Friend  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  fami 
Friends'  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassa, 
York.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
Aaron  Sbarpless,  West  Chester,  " 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Philada 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Girls'  1st  Mathema  I 
School,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  at  the  beginning  ol 
Winter  Session.    Application  may  be  made  to 
Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  North  Fifth  i 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  No.  702  Race  St. 
Philada.,  Sixth  mo.  1868. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
near  frankford,  (twenty-third  WARD,  PHIL adelpi 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worth 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  maj 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Chahles  Ellis,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  St: 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board 
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Address  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
ild  in  Philadelphia,  to  its  own  members,  and 
the  members  of  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

(Concluded  from  page  378.) 

is  an  apostolic  injunction,  "Love  not  the 
d,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world." 
man  can  comply  with  this,  but  as  he  knows 
latural  propensities  restrained  by  divine  grace 
shsafed  to  him.  As  this  is  allowed  to  operate 
ae  heart,  unlawful  desires  are  curbed,  and  the 
tions  set  upon  things  which  are  in  heaven, 
as  thus  that  Friends  in  the  beginning  were 
trained  to  renounce  that  which  the  world 
ily  esteems,  and  to  maintain  a  consistent  testi- 
y  against  the  manners  and  maxims  which 
ormed  to  its  spirit.  Being  restrained  from 
plying  with  the  varying  fashions  of  the  day, 
from  adopting  the  corrupt  language  that  had 
ined  among  those  who  were  willing  to  flatter 
pride  of  the  human  heart,  or  were  not  scrupu- 
respecting  the  true  import  of  the  words  they 
,  they  became  a  marked  people,  differing  in 
3  and  address  from  those  around  them,  also  in 
r  plain  way  of  living,  and  their  open,  fair 
e  of  conducting  their  business.  We  know 
a  mere  profession  or  outside  appearance,  can 
lothing  towards  effecting  a  change  of  heart, 
as  the  Spirit  of  Truth  thus  led  our  ancients 
y  aside  everything  unbecoming  the  followers 
-hrist,  so  we  believe  it  continues  to  lead  into 
same  path  those  who  submit  to  its  guidance ; 
that  it  is  as  obligatory  upon  the  members  now 
7er  it  was,  to  support  the  testimony  to  plain- 
of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  as  it  has 
ys  been  understood  by  consistent  Friends. 
>ine  who  are  themselves  consistent  in  these 
iculars,  indulge  in  greater  show  and  expense 
le  furniture  of  their  houses  and  their  style  of 
g,  than  become  the  humble  followers  of 
St.  We  would  invite  these  dear  Friends 
msly  to  consider  the  effects  which  such  a 
se  of  life  is  likely  to  have  on  their  best  in- 
it,  and  on  that  of  their  beloved  offspring.  We 
tot  doubt  that  if  our  fellow-members  every- 
re,  would  attend  closely  to  the  dictates  of  the 
ittering  witness  in  their  hearts,  it  will  keep 
i  from  being  conformed  to  this  world,  and  lead 
I  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  withstand 
e  growing  evils.  And  you,  dear  Friends,  who 
d  for  greater  liberty  in  regard  to  these  testi- 
ies,  calling  that  which  they  refer  to  "  little 
gs,"  we  would  affectionately  entreat  you  to 


examine,  in  the  light  of  Christ,  why  it  is  you  seek 
to  be  conformed  to  the  world  in  these  things,  and 
to  comply  with  its  vain  fashions  and  customs.  A 
close  search  into  the  secret  motives  to  such  com- 
pliances, we  apprehend,  will  discover  that  they 
arise  from  that  love  of  the  world  which  is  incom- 
patible with  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  from  a 
desire  to  escape  the  mortification  which  attends 
the  cross,  and  being  esteemed  over-strict  and 
narrow-minded.  As  departures  in  these  things 
are  indulged,  and  the  modes  and  manners  of  the 
world  followed,  weakness  in  the  practice  of  other 
religious  duties  will  ensue,  and  temptations  to 
disregard  other  testimonies  will  prevail.  Thus 
Friends  and  their  children  are  often  introduced 
into  company  not  congenial  with  a  growth  in  re- 
ligious life,  and  a  door  is  opened  for  attachments 
being  formed  between  young  companions  not  in 
membership  with  Friends,  which,  if  they  result 
in  marriage,  may  prove  of  lasting  injury  both  to 
them  and  their  offspring.  The  evils  resulting 
from  mixed  marriages,  we  believe  to  be  bo  serious 
both  to  our  religious  Society  and  to  the  parties 
contracting  them,  that  we  would  earnestly  entreat 
Friends  everywhere,  to  give  them  that  considera- 
tion their  importance  demands,  and  to  seek  for 
ability  to  maintain  the  testimony  which  our  re- 
ligious Society  has  ever  had  against  them. 

While  we  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  professing  church, 
and  that  under  the  powerful  though  secret  opera- 
tion of  the  gift  of  Divine  grace  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  is  ex- 
tending in  the  earth,  we  are  nevertheless  sensible 
that  it  is  a  day  of  peculiar  temptation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society,  to  draw  back  from 
the  high  professsion  it  has  ever  made,  and  to  com- 
promise in  some  respects,  the  simple  spiritual 
truths  of  the  gospel  as  heretofore  believed  and 
advocated  by  it.  There  is  much  said  about  doing 
away  denominational  distinctions,  and  many  plans 
are  essayed  for  bringing  the  members  of  different 
religious  societies  into  joint  action,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of  religion. 
Every  true  disciple  of  Christ  must  long  for  the 
salvation  of  his  fellow-men,  and  that  all  those  who 
name  the  name  of  his  divine  Master,  should  de- 
part from  iniquity  and  know  what  it  is  to  be  made 
one  in  Him.  This  can  be  brought  about,  only  as 
they  individually  experience  the  one  saving  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  and  are  thus 
grafted  into  Christ,  the  living  Vine.  But,  dear 
Friends,  however  we  may  desire  to  be  in  any  wise 
instrumental  in  promoting  this  great  work,  it  be- 
hooves us  all  to  watch  unto  prayer,  lest  we  enter 
into  the  temptation  to  lower,  or  to  shrink  from 
upholding  the  exalted  standard  of  Christian  faith 
which  our  adorable  Head  has  mercifully  intrusted 
to  us  as  a  people,  and  designed  we  should  com- 
mend to  others  by  precept  and  example.  Every 
truly  convinced  Friend  will  feel  concerned  that 
the  pure  principles  of  the  gospel,  as  held  by  our 
religious  Society,  may  be  acknowledged  and  lived 
up  to  by  all  other  professors;  but  the  Light  of 
Christ  in  his  heart,  which  has  brought  him  to 
understand  and  embrace  those  principles,  will  re- 
strain him  from  uniting  in  anything  or  with  any 


others,  whatever  may  be  the  professed  object  in 
view,  whereby  these  principles,  or  the  testimonies 
growing  out  of  them,  will  be  compromised  or  ob- 
scured. Nay,  we  apprehend  that  unless  under  a 
clear  sense  of  religious  duty,  he  will  feel  that  he 
may  not  himself,  nor  can  he  encourage  his  fellow- 
members,  to  enter  into  association  with  others,  for 
religious  purposes,  where  the  temptation  is  strong 
to  comply  with  forms  of  worship  or  modes  of  ac- 
tion, consonant  with  the  views  of  those  associates, 
but  inconsistent  with  a  faithful  support  of  our 
doctrines  and  practices.  We  extend  this  caution 
in  love  to  all  our  dear  Friends,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  the  younger  members,  for  whose  preserva- 
tion and  establishment  in  the  unchangeable  Truth 
we  are  tenderly  concerned. 

Dear  young  Friends  of  whatever  sex  or  station, 
we  would  extend  an  earnest,  loving  invitation  to 
you,  to  ponder  the  paths  of  your  feet  and  turn 
from  the  "  Lo  heres"  and  "  Lo  theres,"  into  in- 
ward retirement  and  stillness  before  the  Lord  ; 
waiting  reverently  upon  Him  that  his  Spirit  may 
move  on  your  hearts,  separating  light  from  dark- 
ness, and  giving  you  to  see  things  as  they  really 
are,  and  purging  your  consciences  from  dead  works 
to  serve  the  living  God.  Accept  the  word  of  ex- 
hortation, we  beseech  you,  to  give  diligent  atten- 
tion to  the  voice  of  your  compassionate  Saviour, 
speaking  in  the  secret  of  your  hearts.  Obedience 
to  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  you  can  be  made 
conformable  to  his  will,  which  is  your  sanctifica- 
tion.  If  you  closely  and  reverently  regard  it,  it 
will  not  only  preserve  you  from  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  world,  and  supply  you  with  that 
wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct  under  every 
circumstance  of  this  changeful  life,  but  it  will 
draw  down  on  you  the  inexpressible  blessings, 
promised  to  those  who  devote  themselves  early  to 
serve  the  Lord,  and  it  will  establish  you  on  the 
immutable  rock  Christ  Jesus,  the  foundation  of 
many  generations. 

While  there  are  many  things  in  our  midst  to 
clothe  the  heart  with  sadness,  we  are  cheered  in 
the  belief  that  there  are  not  a  few  among  you  on 
whom  the  Lord  has  laid  his  forming  hand,  and 
whom  it  is  bis  gracious  purpose,  if  you  are  obe- 
dient to  Him,  to  make  servants  in  his  household. 
Having  felt  in  measure  the  drawing  power  of  the 
Father's  love,  and  heard  the  pleadings  of  his  still 
small  voice,  "  Sec — we  entreat  you — that  ye  turn 
not  away  from  Him  that  speaketh  from  heaven." 
Remember  that  the  reproofs  of  his  Spirit  arc  the 
way  to  life,  and  that  it  is  his  goodness  that  lcadcth 
to  repentance.  It  is  no  cause  for  discouragement 
or  dismay  that  your  former  rest  is  broken  up,  or 
that  the  sense  of  past  transgressions  weighs  heavily 
upon  you.  Help  is  laid  on  One  who  is  able  to 
save  to  the  very  uttermost ;  who  died  for  you ;  who 
has  made  atonement  for  your  sins,  and  who  will, 
if  ye  are  wholly  given  up  to  obey  Him,  wash  them 
all  away  in  his  own  precious  blood.  The  way  to 
the  crown  immortal  is  strait  and  narrow  to  flesh 
and  blood,  but  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  it 
can  be  obtained.  None  who  enter  and  keep  in 
this  highway  of  holiness  have  cause  to  be  afraid 
or  ashamed  of  it.  As  you  take  step  after  step 
therein,  it  will  shine  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
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feet  day.  Christ's  holy  yoke,  as  it  is  daily  borne, 
will  restrain  all  hurtful  or  inordinate  desires,  in 
their  very  beginning.  The  living  faith  which  He 
will  give  will  overcome  the  world,  by  enabling 
you  to  rise  victorious  over  every  temptation, 
whether  from  within  or  from  without,  and  finally 
make  you  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that 
loved  you. 

Within  comparatively  few  years  many  dedicated 
servants  and  handmaidens,  who  stood  as  watch- 
men and  watchwomen  on  the  walls,  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  places  that  have  known  them  will 
know  them  no  more.  The  Church  deeply  feels 
their  loss,  and  the  need  of  others,  rightly  qualified, 
to  fill  her  broken  ranks.  They  were  concerned  to 
evince  their  love  for  Christ  by  serving  him  in  up- 
rightness and  fear.  Being  redeemed  from  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  having  iheir  affections  set 
on  things  above,  they  were  preserved  from  the 
love  or  undue  pursuit  of  its  riches,  or  desire  for 
its  friendships  or  honors,  and  they  bore  unflinch- 
ingly a  consistent  testimony  against  its  corrupt 
customs  and  fashions,  nobly  adhering  to  gospel 
simplicity  in  their  style  of  living,  in  their  apparel, 
their  speech,  and  their  deportment.  Having  been 
taught  by  the  Light  of  Christ  the  deceitfulness  of 
the  human  heart,  and  its  proneness  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  maxims  and  manners  of  the  world, 
they  passed  the  time  of  their  sojourning  here  in 
fear,  endeavoring  to  reach  the  witness  for  God  in 
tbe  breasts  of  those  around  them,  by  the  loud 
preaching  of  a  life  consistent  with  tbe  high  pro- 
fession they  made ;  and  the  Lord  made  them  quick 
of  understanding  in  his  fear,  and  bestowed  on 
them  his  gifts  for  the  edification  of  the  church. 
Their  memory  is  precious,  and  we  thus  revert  to 
them,  under  a  warm  and  tender  solicitude  that, 
from  among  the  younger  members,  there  may  be 
raised  up  a  band  of  living  successors,  who,  walk- 
ing by  the  same  rule  and  minding  the  same  thing 
as  they  did,  will  know  an  advancement  in  hu- 
mility, in  watchfulness,  and  in  entire  dependence 
on  their  holy  Leader.  Thus  will  they  adorn  our 
holy  profession,  and  as  standard-bearers,  faithfully 
uphold  the  various  testimonies  of  the  gospel  which 
Friends  have  ever  believed  to  be  required  of  them, 
and  which  arc  as  important  and  as  binding  on  us 
of  the  present  generation,  as  they  were  on  those 
who  have  gone  before  us. 

Having  thus,  in  a  fresh  extension  of  gospel  love 
to  our  brethren  and  sisters,  and,  though  in  weak- 
ness, as  we  believe,  under  a  sense  of  religious 
duty,  endeavored  to  bring  into  view  different  sub- 
jects which  nearly  affect  the  welfare  of  the  body, 
and  the  spiritual  health  of  its  members,  we  would 
affectionately  commend  them  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  Lord 
raised  up  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  be  faithful 
witnesses  against  the  corruptions  that  have  found 
their  way  into  the  visible  Church,  and  we  cannot 
escape  the  sad  fruits  of  disobedience,  if  we  fall 
short  of  the  fidelity  and  integrity  required  of  us. 
But  inasmuch  as  to  maintain  a  controversy  with 
error,  will  not,  of  itself,  give  an  establishment  in 
the  Truth,  and  as  we  may  cease  to  be  conformed 
to  the  world  in  many  things,  without  being  trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  our  minds,  let  none 
rest  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  a  full  surren- 
der of  the  heart  to  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  experience  a  new  birth  unto 
righteousness.  As  this  prevails,  the  spirit  of 
effectual,  fervent  prayer  will  be  poured  out  more 
abundantly  upon  us,  and  our  long-suffering,  com- 
passionate Father  in  heaven,  will  be  entreated  to 
purge  away,  not  only  the  dross  and  the  tin,  but 
the  reprobate  silver  also ;  and  in  the  renewed  ex- 
tendings  of  his  life-giving  presence^amongst  us, 
the  language  of  the  evangelical  prophet  would  be 


applicable  to  us  as  a  people,  "Arise,  shine,  for 
thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has 
risen  upon  thee." 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Joseph  Scattergood, 

Clerk  this  Year. 


From  "The  London  Quarterly  Review." 

The  Use  of  Refuse. 

(Continued  from  page  381.) 

"But  there  are  other  articles  in  the  dust-bin 
which  await  us — for  instance,  there  are  scraps  of 
paper.  These  are  all  carefully  sorted,  the  white 
from  the  colored  and  the  printed.  The  soiled 
pieces,  which  cannot  be  profitably  re- manufactured 
as  paper,  are  used  to  make  papier-mache  orna- 
ments, or  dolls'-heads,  &c;  the  clean  paper  is  re- 
turned to  the  mill,  and  even  the  printed  paper  has 
the  ink  discharged  from  it,  and  goes  again  into 
circulation.  Old  rags,  of  course,  are  valuable  to 
the  paper-maker,  although  the  discovery  of  other 
materials  will  possibly  render  this  form  of  waste 
not  quite  so  important  a  matter  in  his  eyes  as  it 
was  some  time  ago.  We  shall  revert  to  this  ques- 
tion more  at  length,  however,  when  speaking  of 
paper-making  materials.  But  what  can  be  the 
destination  of  greasy  dish-clouts  ?  Woollen  ma- 
terial, if  clean,  does  not  descend  to  the  earth  in 
the  scale  of  civilization ;  but  there  is  too  much 
grease  in  the  dish-clout  to  go  again  to  the  mill,  so 
it  is  destined  to  nourish  the  noble  hop  in  the 
Kentish  grounds.  As  the  old  saying  has  it,  '  when 
things  are  at  their  worst  they  mend.'  Woollen 
rags,  if  they  happen  to  be  dyed  scarlet,  are  treated 
for  the  recovery  of  their  cochineal,  which  is  very 
valuable  for  dyeing  purposes,  &c. ;  and  other  valu- 
able colored  rags  are  separated  to  be  ground  up 
and  make  flock  paper.  But  these  are  fancy  uses  : 
the  great  market  for  all  old  woollen  fabrics  which 
are  too  tattered  to  be  worn,  is  the  town  of  Batley 
and  its  neighbourhood,  in  Yorkshire,  the  great 
Shoddy  metropolis.  To  use  the  words  of  a  con- 
temporary : — 

"  '  Not  the  least  important  of  the  manufactur- 
ing, is  Batley,  the  chief  seat  of  the  great  latter- 
day  staple  of  England,  Shoddy.  This  is  the 
famous  rag-capital,  the  tatter-metropolis,  whither 
every  beggar  in  Europe  sends  his  cast-off  gentility 
of  moth-eaten  coats,  frowzy  jackets,  worn-out  linen, 
offensive  cotton,  and  old  worsted  stockings — this 
is  their  last  destination.  Reduced  to  filaments 
and  greasy  pulp  by  mighty  toothed  cylinders,  the 
much-vexed  fabrics  re-enter  life  in  the  most  bril- 
liant forms — from  solid  pilot  cloths  to  silky  mo- 
hairs and  glossiest  tweed.  Thus  the  tail-coat 
rejected  by  the  Irish  peasant,  the  gabardine  too 
fine  for  the  Polish  beggar,  are  turned  again  to 
shiny  uses;  reappearing,  it  may  be,  in  the  lustrous 
paletot  of  the  sporting  dandy,  the  delicate  riding- 
habit  of  the  Belgravian  belle,  or  the  sad,  sleek 
garment  of  the  Confessor.  Such,  oh  reader,  is 
shoddy !' 

"  We  all  remember  how  the  '  Devil's  dust,'  was 
denounced  some  years  ago  in  Parliament.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  shoddy  which  created  it,  the 
clothes  of  Englishmen,  both  rich  and  poor,  would 
be  augmented  in  price  at  least  five-and-twenty  per 
cent.  As  it  is,  a  cheaper  woollen  garment  can 
be  purchased  now  than  thirty  years  ago,  notwith- 
standing that  the  expenses  of  living  have  con- 
siderably augmented  since  that  time.  Formerly 
these  old  woollen  rags  went  to  the  land;  but  since 
they  have  been  brought  back  to  their  old  uses,  an 
enormous  quantity  of  cloth-making  material  has 
been  added  to  the  general  stock.  As  long  ago  as 
1858,  it  was  estimated  that  38,880,000  lbs.  of 
this  rag-wool  are  annually  worked  up  into  cloth, 


and  this  quantity  was  quite  irrespective  of  the 
portations  from  abroad,  which  were  very  k 
indeed.  In  the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed  si 
that  time  the  quantity  must  have  been  greatly, 
creased,  yielding  a  quantity  of  wool  equal  to  m 
million  fleeces  annually !    Cotton  and  woo 
rags  are  both  valuable  commodities  when  separ 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  we 
the  cotton  and  the  woollen  together.    The  w 
being  of  the  latter  material  and  the  weft  of 
former,  thus  mixed  together  they  were  both  sp< 
as  they  could  neither  be  converted  into  paper 
cloth.    Many  endeavors  have  accordingly  b 
made  to  separate  them.    One  of  these  for  a  t 
succeeded.    The  woollen  fabric  was  saved, 
the  cotton  destroyed;  but  it  has,  we  believe, b 
found  that  the  felting  qualities  of  the  wool  t 
rescued  were  injured  by  the  process  adop 
Within  these  last  few  years  the  original  pre 
has  been  reversed.    These  1  Union  fabrics' 
now  placed  in  a  closed  receiver,  and  subjecte< 
steam  at  a  very  high  temperature.    The  resu, 
that  the  cotton  comes  out  pure  and  fit  for 
paper-maker  ;  the  wool  is  reduced  to  a  dark  br< 
powder,  known  as  tbe  '  ulmate  of  ammonia,' 
is  employed  to  enrich  manures  which  are  poo 
nitrogen.    So  much  for  old  rags. 

"  But  we  are  far  from  having  exhausted 
contents  of  the  dust-bin  yet.    There  is  the 
iron,  battered  saucepans,  old  housemaid's  p£ 
rusty  hoops,  horse-shoes,  and  nails  from  the  I 
All  soldered  articles  have  the  solder  extrac 
from  them  (as  it  is  more  valuable  than  the  ir< 
and  the  cheaper  metal  is  then  remelted, 
horse-shoe  nails  are  not  mixed  with  the  comr 
cast  iron,  as  they  are  much  sought  after  by  g 
makers  for  the  purpose  of  making  Stubb  t\ 
barrels.    This  is  a  roundabout  way  to  get  toi 
iron  it  is  true,  and  it  remains  as  an  instance  ol 
improved  product  brought  about  by  accident 
is  like  the  Chinese  method  of  discovering  | 
pig.     Perhaps,  following  out  this  idea,  S( 
quicker  and  less  laborious  method  of  making 
hesive  gun-barrels  will  be  discovered  than 
banging  of  horses'  feet  upon  the  granite  p 
ment. 

Scraps  of  iron,  it  is  found,  may  be  made  \ 
useful  in  securing  the  copper  that  runs  awa; 
the  streams  washing  veins  of  copper  pyrites, 
the  Mona  Company's  mines  in  North  Wales, 
pieces  of  battered  iron  are  placed  in  tanks  : 
which  these  streams  are  collected;  tbe  cop 
quickly  incrusts  the  iron,  and  in  process  of  t 
entirely  dissolves  it,  so  that  a  mass  of  copper  ts 
the  place  of  the  iron.  The  residuum,  in  the  sh 
of  a  colored  deposit,  is  at  times  taken  out,  dr: 
and  smelted.  Before  the  adoption  of  this  pla 
great  deal  of  copper  escaped  as  a  refuse  into 
sea.  Indeed,  this  simple  laboratory  device 
become,  during  the  last  few  years,  an  expedi 
on  the  manufacturing  scale:  the  poorest  cof)> 
ores,  which  at  one  time  did  not  even  pay  for  W( 
ing,  now  have  the  metal  extracted  from  then 


a  profit,  by  a  process  of  which  this  is  the  pern 
mate  stage. 

Glass,  so  much  of  which  in  its  manufactu 
form  is  destroyed  in  our  households,  is  carefi 
collected,  and  of  course  goes  again  to  the  melt 
pot.  The  most  fragile  and  destructible  of 
terials  when  manufactured,  it  is,  perhaps,  on 
the  most  indestructible  of  all  known  substanc 
and  very  possibly  there  is  plenty  of  it  which 
been  melted  over  and  over  again  for  centui 
now  doing  good  service  in  the  world.  Glass 
ties,  especially  physic  bottles,  go  to  the  dust-y* 
with  great  regularity,  and  with  the  same  regula 
they  find  their  way  back  to  the  druggists'  sh' 
going  the  same  dull  round  year  after  year,  an 
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bt  are  present  at  the  death  of  many  to  whom 
rhave  ministered.  Old  boots  and  shoes,  when 
too  far  gone,  find  their  way  to  Monmouth 
et,  Seven  Dials,  where  they  are  patched  up 
1  heelball,  and  made  to  look  decent,  even  if 
r  should  not  prove  very  serviceable.  In  any 
,  good  sound  pieces  of  leather  are  turned  to 
runt.  India-rubber  goloshes,  and  all  articles 
le  of  caoutchouc,  whether  vulcanized  or  not, 
remelted  and  mixed  with  the  new  gum,  the 
se  being  obtainable  at  from  £17  to  £18  per 
and  the  raw  material  at  not  less  than  £200  a 
The  dust  heap  is  now  pretty  well  exhausted; 
•e  is  the  soft  core  and  the  hard  core,  the  de- 
ing  vegetable  matter,  and  the  broken  crockery. 
>  former  goes  to  feed  the  pigs,  and  the  latter 
lea  excellent  foundations  for  roads.  The  vege- 
e  refuse  from  Covent  Garden,  which  is  very 
;e,  is  removed  morning  and  evening,  and  goes 
eed  the  cows  and  the  pigs  in  the  neighborhood 
he  metropolis." 

:The  Celestials  act  upon  the  principle  that 
y  must  return  religiously  to  the  soil  those  ma- 
als  they  have  taken  out  of  it,  and  the  result  is 
t  their  fields  are  the  most  productive  in  the 
Id,  and  have  supported  a  larger  population 
n  any  other  land  for  a  longer  time.  This  ex- 
ple  of  the  Chinese  has  indeed  been  imitated  in 
ther  form  in  these  islands  for  many  years, 
tead  of  carrying  the  sewage,  it  has  been  made 
•any  and  distribute  itself  near  Edinburgh  for 
ouple  of  hundred  years.  The  Craigentinny 
idows  were  originally  prolongations  of  the  sea 
ch,  and  worth  only  five  shillings  an  acre. 
3y  are  flooded  ten  or  twelve  times  a  year  with 

sewage  of  the  western  part  of  the  city,  which, 
sr  saturating  the  soil,  flows  off  into  the  Frith, 
jre  are  about  200  acres  thus  irrigated  on  the 
3hwater  system,  and  the  crops  of  Italian  rye- 
ss  are  prodigious,  on  some  occasions  as  much 
;ixty  tons  per  acre  at  one  cutting,  but  averaging 
y-five  tons,  with  a  money  value  of  £25.  As 
oy  as  five  crops  have  been  taken  off  in  the 
rse  of  one  year.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ot  has  been  ascribed  to  the  fortunate  lie  of  the 
d,  which  allows  the  sewage  to  flow  downwards 
its  own  gravity ;  but,  as  it  is  ascertained  that 
undred  tons  of  sewage  can  be  lifted  a  hundred 
t  for  a  penny,  the  value  of  gravitation  need  not 
taken  much  into  account  in  the  problem.  The 
>ense  of  irrigating  these  famous  meadows  does 

exceed  £1  an  acre  per  annum,  and  the  gauge 
the  value  of  the  system  under  which  they  are 
naged  is  the  extraordinary  rise  that  has  taken 
ce  in  the  value  of  the  meadows  themselves — 
n  5s.  to  SOI.  per  acre.  At  intervals  similar 
teriments  have  been  made  in  England,  notably 
se  at  Rugby  and  Croydon,  which,  being  con- 
ited  on  principles  which  could  not  well  yield  a 
isive  result,  discouraged  many  agriculturists 
m  using  sewage;  but  since  then  many  most 
vincing  experiments  conducted  by  private 
iblishments  have  placed  beyond  all  doubt  the 
lie  of  this  unpleasant  refuse. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Dr.  James  Henderson. 

(Continued  from  page  379.) 

'  I  remained  in  this  situation  five  years.  Early 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  I  made  up  my  mind- 
leave,  in  order  to  devote  my  time  to  study.  I 
1  my  friend,  James  England,  of  my  intention, 
1,  strange  to  say,  he  most  strongly  dissuaded 
from  this  idea.  My  master  also  found  out  my 
rpose,  and  declared  I  must  be  crazy  to  think  of 
sh  a  thing;  and  when  the  time  drew  near  for 
•  to  leave,  he  was  so  fully  convinced  that  I 


should  change  my  mind  that  he  never  tried  to 
supply  my  place.  He  offered  me  many  induce- 
ments to  remain,  but  I  was  resolute,  though,  to 
please  him,  I  stayed  a  week  longer  than  I  intend- 
ed. I  left  with  much  regret  the  home  where  I 
had  been  so  happy  for  five  years;  it  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise,  for  it  was  the  only  home  I  knew  on 
the  earth.  I  had  come  to  it  very  inexperienced, 
ignorant,  and  poor;  I  had  now  acquired  much 
valuable  knowledge,  I  also  felt  that  I  was  now  a 
little  independent,  having  more  money  in  my 
pocket  than  I  required;  for  though  I  had  saved 
but  little  after  purchasing  many  books,  still,  with 
my  economical  habits,  I  felt  I  had  now  formed  a 
nucleus  that  would  never  eutirely  disappear,  and 
subsequent  events  proved  that  I  by  no  means 
made  a  wrong  calculation.  But,  above  all,  I  had 
come  here  at  a  critical  period  of  my  life,  when,  as 
I  have  shown,  I  was  in  great  danger,  and  here  I 
had  found  peace  and  rest  through  Christ  Jesus. 
When  I  was  leaving,  my  kind  master  told  me 
always  to  look  to  his  house  as  my  home,  and 
whenever  I  had  any  leisure  to  come  and  spend  it 
there. 

"  I  hired  lodgings  in  the  little  town  of  Macduff, 
determined  to  devote  all  my  energies  to  the  study 
of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics."  He  engaged 
a  teacher  to  help  him  in  his  studies  one  hour 
every  evening.  "I  shut  myself  up  in  my  little 
room  all  day,  working  with  all  my  power,  went  to 

Mr.  P          every  evening  to  have  my  exercises 

corrected,  returning  quickly,  and  studying  till 
long  past  midnight.  I  continued  this  from  the 
end  of  November  until  the  following  April,  teach- 
ing also  on  Sunday  in  the  Sabbath-school.  I  lived 
on  a  most  economical  scale,  my  small  room  was 
two  shillings  a  week,  and  my  weekly  bill  for  food 
seldom  more  than  half-a-crown.  I  only  had  two 
meals  a  day,  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  the 
close  confinement,  I  enjoyed  excellent  health.  At 
the  end  of  five  mouths  I  determined  to  go  to 
Edinburgh,  though  I  had  neither  friends  nor  ac- 
quaintances there.  I  thought  I  should  have  more 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  I  was 
also  anxious  to  find  some  situation  where  I  should 
have  leisure  to  prosecute  my  studies,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  gaining  something.  In  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  God  guided  me  most  wonderfully, 
and  far  beyond  my  expectations. 

"  I  took  a  passage  in  one  of  the  steamers  from 
Banff  to  Edinburgh,  . and  after  a  voyage  of  twenty 
hours  landed  at  Granton.  I  took  the  next  train 
to  the  city,  and  in  ten  minutes  found  myself 
standing  at  the  railway  station,-  homeless  and 
friendless,  an  utter  stranger,  without  the  least  idea 
where  to  go  for  lodgings. 

"  Every  one  at  a  railway  station  seems  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  affairs  to  have  time  to  de- 
vote to  others,  and  the  only  person  I  could  venture 
to  speak  to  was  a  porter,  who  seemed  exceedingly 
anxious  to  carry  off  my  large  trunk  of  books.  I 
asked  him  where  he  meant  to  take  it,  because  if  he 
knew  he  was  wiser  than  I.  He  at  once  assured 
me  that  there  were  plenty  of  places  in  Edinburgh 
capable  of  containing  me  and  all  that  I  had.  He 
must  have  seen  me  look  incredulous,  for  he  im- 
mediately seemed  puzzled,  and  fixed  his  gaze 
upon  me  as  if  there  was  something  not  yet  ex- 
plained, nor  did  he  seem  much  relieved  when  I 
told  him  there  were  very  few  places  in  the  large 
city  that  would  suit  me,  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
feared  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  suitable 
lodgings.  Again  he  looked  at  me  and  my  large 
heavy  box,  and  asked  whether  my  stay  would  be 
long  or  short,  and  whether  I  should  like  the  Old 
Town  or  the  New.  I  said  the  New,  and  that  I 
was  prosecuting  an  experiment  which  was  of  very 
great  importance  both  to  myself  and  others,  and 


if  matters  went  on  as  favorably  as  they  had  hither- 
to done,  I  should  most  certaiuly  be  successful. 
In  the  meantime  I  wanted  a  quiet  little  room 
where  nothing  might  molest  me,  and  as  my  ex- 
periment entailed  much  expense  and  hard  work, 
I  must  have  the  lodging  at  as  moderate  a  rate  as 
possible. 

"  He  seemed  at  once  to  comprehend  my  mean- 
ing, and,  after  a  little  reflection,  told  me  he 
thought  he  knew  a  place  that  would  just  suit  me; 

and  accordingly  we  directed  our  steps  to  F  

Street,  where  I  engaged  the  rooms  he  recom- 
mended. 

"  I  had  brought  with  me  no  letters  of  introduc- 
tion. I  was  never  offered  any,  nor  had  I  asked 
for  them,  they  are  of  little  or  no  use  to  one  who 
is  still  struggling  against  wind  and  tide  for  a  posi- 
tion in  the  social  scale.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
that  it  should  be  so,  it  tends  to  keep  down  pre- 
sumption, and  throws  the  young  man  more  on  his 
own  resources,  gives  him  more  confidence  in  his 
own  inherent  powers,  teaches  him  self-reliance, 
without  which  no  man  can  ever  rise  or  become 
great;  for  how  can  others  have  confidence  in  a 
man  who  shows  that  he  has  none  in  himself  ? 
And  it  matters  very  little  what  opposition  some 
men  have  to  grapple  with  in  their  upward  course 
if  they  have  a  strong  will,  and  a  cool  head,  and  a 
steady  hand,  for  the  greater  the  pressure  that  is 
brought  to  bear  against  them,  the  more  are  their 
energies  stimulated,  their  determination  to  rise 
increased,  and  their  confidence  of  success  doubled. 

"  It  almost  seems  that  the  first  position  of  such 
a  man  is  merely  accidental,  for  he  never  feels  at 
home  there,  even  when  he  knows  no  other;  but 
like  water  which,  like  the  laws  of  the  natural 
world,  will  find  its  own  level  wherever  it  is  placed, 
so  will  such  a  man,  by  the  laws  of  the  moral 
world,  fiud  his  own  level,  however  great  the  bar- 
riers in  his  way." 

After  spending  about  six  weeks  he  obtained  a 
situation  with  an  elderly  woman,  who  lived  iu 
furnished  lodgings.  His  chief  employment  was  to 
keep  her  accounts  and  post  her  letters.  This  left 
him  much  leisure  time,  which  was  employed  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  He  thus  describes 
his  habits  while  in  her  employment,  and  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  medicine. 

"  The  two  years  I  spent  with  Mrs.  Ross  were 
not  passed  iu  idleness,  luxury,  or  self  indulgence. 
I  knew  that  there  was  a  long,  trying,  and  expen- 
sive course  of  study  before  me,  and  consequently 
I  set  myself  to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy. 
For  nine  months  before  I  left  Mr.  Grant  Duff  I 
had  subjected  myself  to  take  only  two  meals  a  day, 
and  had  enjoyed  excellent  health ;  this  plan  I 
carried  on  at  Macduff,  and  I  had  now  been  accus- 
tomed to  it  for  fifteen  months;  I  determined  to 
continue  it,  and  every  month,  when  I  received  my 
wages  and  board  wages,  I  deposited  all  in  the 
bank  except  ten  shillings — namely,  2s.  6d.  per 
week  for  my  food.  But  for  the  benefit  of  others 
I  may  say  that  it  is  not  easy  to  live  on  half-a-crown 
a  week  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  should  not  like  to  go 
through  the  same  course  of  regimen  again;  but, 
like  some  other  men  I  have  heard  of,  in  leading 
a  forlorn  hope,  I  was  determined  to  carry  eut  what 
I  had  in  view,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  My 
motto  was,  '  If  I  perish,  I  perish.'  It  may  seem 
raiher  strange  too,  that  on  entering  college  I  took 
comfortable  lodgings,  aud  began  to  live  like  other 
people,  aud  this  after  submitting  myself  to  com- 
parative fasting  for  three  years. 

"After  being  in  Edinburgh  a  few  months,  I 
called  on  two  or  three  clergymen,  aud  told  them 
that  I  intended  to  study  for  the  ministry,  but  the 
same  difficulties  were  ruiacd  as  those  which  had 
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been  suggested  by  all  whom  I  bad  consulted  in 
the  north  of  Scotland ;  and  there  was  the  same 
anxiety  to  dissuade  me  from  what  they  called  1  a 
very  imprudent  step.'  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  these  good  men  gave  to  the  young 
student  that  which  seemed  to  them  sound  advice 
and  good  counsel.  Eight  years  of  study  for  a  man 
with  scarcely  any  means  of  support  was,  doubtless, 
in  their  eyes,  a  very  formidable  difficulty.  Nor 
were  they  aware  of  the  principle  of  action  which, 
as  I  have  said,  bad  at  that  time  taken  so  strong  a 
hold  of  my  mind,  namely,  that  whatever  has  been 
done  may  be  done  again.  But  I  do  not  think  I 
ought  to  be  blamed  if,  after  finding  so  little  en- 
couragement among  those  in  whom  I  first  sought 
it,  I  began  to  think  of  transferring  my  energies 
from  them,  to  a  class  whose  names  I  had  con- 
stantly heard,  especially  amongst  the  poor  and 
suffering,  associated  with  feelings  of  gratitude, 
and  often  with  a  prayer  that  God  would  bless  and 
reward  them  for  their  kindness  and  attention, 
could  scarcely  enter  a  house  where  there  was 
affliction  or  poverty  but  I  found  that  some  one 
had  been  there,  doing  all  that  possibly  could  be 
done  for  the  relief  of  the  body,  and  often  did  the 
poor  sufferer  declare,  that  but  for  hi3  kindness  he 
or  she  would  have  been  dead  long  ago;  and  I  be- 
gan to  think,  here  is  a  large  field  for  usefulness; 
here  are  opportunities  for  doing  good,  totally  un- 
known in  any  other  calling ;  here  the  child  of  God 
may  absolutely  revel  in  the  service  of  his  Lord, 
and  constantly,  like  his  Master,  go  about  doing 
good ;  here  an  avenue  may  be  opened  to  the  hard- 
est heart,  whereby  the  most  unpromising  and 
helpless  may  be  reached;  here  a  spark  may  be 
kindled  which  may  gradually  glow,  and  continue 
to  shine,  enlightening  others,  and  growing  brighter 
unto  perfect  day. 

"  It  was  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest 
and  diffidence  that  I  contemplated  the  study  of 
medicine." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Selected. 


Strange  Freaks  of  Lightning. — Lightning,  like 
light,  furnishes  another  wonderful  succession  of 
marvels.  How  delicate,  how  subtle  !  It  performs 
its  work  sometimes  with  scarcely  a  touch.  Bodies 
have  been  killed  by  lightning,  and  they  have  not 
given  the  slightest  trace  of  any  wound  or  scar — 
no  slight  touch  of  a  burn  or  contusion,  no  hint  of 
the  way  by  which  the  bird  sprang  from  its  confine- 
ment. Delicate  and  most  subtle,  we  have  said, 
has  often  been  its  work.  Think  of  it  melting  a 
bracelet  from  a  lady's  wrist,  jet  leaving  the  wrist 
untouched  ;  think  of  its  melting  a  pair  of  crystal 
goblets  suddenly,  without  breaking  them.  Arago 
tells  how  the  lightning  one  day  visited  the  shop 
ofaSuabian  cobbler,  and  did  not  touch  the  arti- 
san, but  magnetized  all  his  tools.  One  can  well 
imagine  the  immense  dismay  of  the  poor  fellow; 
bis  hammer,  pincers,  and  awl  attracted  all  the 
needles,  pins,  and  tacks  and  nails,  and  caused  them 
to  adhere  firmly  to  the  tools.  We  read  of  a  mer- 
chant of  Wakefield,  who  had  placed  in  a  corner  of 
his  room  a  box  of  knives  and  forks,  and  iron  tools, 
destined  to  be  sent  to  the  colonies  ;  in  came  the 
lightning,  struck ^pen  the  box,  spread  all  the  arti- 
cles on  the  floor,  and  it  was  found,  when  they 
were  picked  up,  that  every  one  had  acquired  new 
properties — they  had  all  been  affected  by  the  sub- 
tle touch  of  the  current.  Some  remained  intact, 
others  were  melted,  but  they  had  all  been  ren- 
dered more' or  less  magnetic,  so  that  there  was 
not  a  single  nail  in  the  box  but  might  have  serv- 
ed the  purpose  of  a  mariner's  compass. — Eclectic 
and  Congregational  Review. 


"  What  lack  I  yet?" 


"TEACH  ME  THY  WAY." 
0  thou  unseen,  eternal  One, 

Whom  myriad  worlds  obey — 
Whose  being  is — whose  will  be  done, 
Where'er  the  rays  of  star  or  sun 
Through  the  wide  realms  of  ether  run  ; 

"  Teach  me  Thy  way." 

At  morn,  when  first  thy  golden  beams 

Thy  glorious  works  display, 
When  o'er  the  hill  thy  sunlight  streams, 
And  earth  with  life  and  beauty  teems, 
Like  some  bright  isle  in  happy  dreams  ; 

"  Teach  me  Thy  way." 

At  evening,  when  Thy  shadows  fall 

Around  departing  day, 
And  lowly  vale,  and  mountain  tall, 
And  stream,  and  lake,  and  forest — all 
Grow  sombre  with  Thy  mantling  pall : 

"  Teach  me  Thy  way." 

Nor  less,  when  in  night's  solemn  hour, 

Are  sleeping  silently, 
The  weary  bee,  in  tiny  flower, 
The  wild  bird,  in  his  greenwood  bower, 
And  souls,  'neath  thatch  or  princely  tower; 

"  Teach  me  Thy  way." 

When,  by  the  smile  of  Summer  blest, 
The  fields  and  woods  are  gay, 

All  in  a  robe  of  verdure  dressed  ; 

When  the  wild  winds  have  sunk  to  rest, 

Thy  waves  are  still,  on  Ocean's  breast  : 
"Teach  me  Thy  way." 

Or  when  Thou  stretchest  forth  Thine  arm, 

In  awful  majesty, 
In  wintry  skies,  or  climate  warm, 
Robing  about  thy  unseen  form 
With  clouds  and  darkness,  Bre  and  storm  : 

"  Teach  me  Thy  way." 

Maker  of  All — Earth,  Sea  and  Air, 

Ruler  of  night  and  day. 
Long  as  I  live  beneath  thy  care, 
While  goodness  keep  and  mercy  spare, 
Be  ever  this  my  heartfelt  prayer : 

"  Teach  me  Thy  way." 

And  when  Life's  fleeting  hours  are  past  ; 

When  in  eternity, 
The  undying  soul  on  Thee  is  cast, 
0  take  me  to  thyself  at  last, 
And  through  that  endless,  unknown  vast; 

"  Teach  me  Thy  way." 


Selected. 

HYMN. 

When  across  the  heart  deep  waves  of  sorrow 
Break,  as  on  a  dry  and  barren  shore  ; 

When  hope  glisteus  with  no  bright  to-morrow, 
And  the  storm  seems  sweeping  evermore, 

When  the  cup  of  every  earthly  gladness       ■  ' 
Bears  no  taste  of  the  life-giving  stream  ; 

And  high  hopes,  as  though  to  mock  our  sadness, 
Fade  and  die  as  in  some  fitful  dream, — 

Who  shall  hush  the  weary  spirit's  chidings? 

Who  the  aching  void  within  shall  fill? 
Who  shall  whisper  of  a  peace  abiding, 

And  each  surging  billow  calmly  still? 

Only  He  whose  wounded  heart  was  broken 
With  the  bitter  cross  and  thorny  crown  ; 

Whose  dear  love  glad  words  of  joy  had  spoken  ; 
Who  His  life  for  us  laid  meekly  down. 

Blessed  Healer,  all  our  burdens  lighten; 

Give  us  peace,  Thine  own  sweet  peace,  we  pray  ; 
Keep  us  near  thee  till  the  morn  shall  brighten, 

And  all  mists  and  shadows  flee  away. 


Religion. — Religion  leads  to  a  proper  industry; 
but  it  teaches  to  avoid  surfeiting  cares,  and  that 
our  chief  concern  be  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven  : 
to  seek  above  all,  the  peace  and  favor  of  God  ; 
which  must  be  by  loving  him  with  all  our  heart, 
and  being  faithful  to  the  manifestations  of  his 
light,  grace  and  truth. 


ill 
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The  Land  of  Hash an. 

(Continued  from  page  378.) 

Turning  eastward  to  the  Kunawat,  the  see 
becomes  grander  and  richer.    The  mountains 

Bashan  are  seen  near  by,  rearing  their  lofty  pe; 
wooded  to  their  summits.    From  the  top  of 
rising  ground  the  eye  ranges  over  jungle 
grove  to  gray  ruins,  which  rear  themselves  prou 
above  the  dense  foliage.    At  length  the  city 
Kunawat  appears,  its  walls  in  many  places  almi  >!l" 
perfect;  temples,  palaces,  churches,  theatres  a  f{ 
massive  buildings,  whose  original  use  is  unknot  *)' 
being  "grouped  together  in  picturesque  confusio 
while  beyond  the  wall,  in  the  glen,  on  the  su  i 
mits  and  sides  of  wooded  peaks,  away  in  t  M 
midst  of  oak  forests,  are  clusters  of  columns 
massive  towers  and  lofty  tombs."    The  rem: 
of  Phenician  and  Roman  idolatries  are  still  to 
seen  within  the  walls,  while  cisterns,  aqueduc) 
tombs,  pillars,  prostrate  or  still  erect,  testify  to 
glory  which,  by  the  side  of  the  old  Rephaim,  j 
but  a  thing  of  yesterday. 

No  city  of  Bashan  has  more  extensive  ruil 
than  Suweideh,  yet  its  ancient  name  even  I 
unknown.      The  terraced  hillsides  and  ferti 
plains  around  it  once  fed  a  vast  population.  Bj 
they  are  deserted  now.    At  length,  near  b| 
miles  southeast  of  Damascus,  the  massive  tow<| 
and  battlements  of  Bozrah,  the  ancient  stroD I 
hold  of  Bashan,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  prcj 
ince,  present  themselves  to  the  traveler's  vie  I 
Here  the  centuries  seem  grouped  together.  T| 
Rephaim  and  the  modern  Turks  clasp  hands  ov! 
a  chasm  of  four  thousand  years.    The  roc! 
dwellings  of  the  old  giant  architects,  "  Jewi 
masonry  and  names,  Greek  inscriptions  and  tei  rtr 
pies,  Roman  roads,  Christian  churches,  Saracen  if  Is 
mosques,  Turkish  desolations,"  all  are  here.  T! 
ruins  are  nearly  five  miles  in  circuit.    The  wa 
are  lofty  and  massive.    Some  of  the  buildin 
would   grace  the  proudest  capital  of  mode: W 
Europe.    Yet,  where  a  population  of  at  leajltl 
100,000  once  dwelt,  only  twenty  families  are  leiltm 
save  as  the  plundering  Arabs  lurk  amid  the  rnilu 
and  watch  their  chance  to  rob  and  slay.  «(t 
From  this  once  magnificent  centre  of  a  ri<  k 
kingdom  great  highways  radiated  in  lines,  "strain  pi,  S 
as  an  arrow"  to  what  were  once  flourishing  cities- lis tl 
Ghuzam  on  the  west,  Suweideh  and  Damascus  diat 
the  north,  Salcah  on  the  east — while  still  othe  ;i, 
conducted  the  traveler  forth  to  Kerioth,  to  t!:  ilral 
mountains  of  Bashan,  or  to  the  towns  and  villag.jltt 
which  still  appear  in  every  direction  thick  iu  ct 
dotting  the  vast  plain.    Away  in  the  distance 
seen  the  Beth-Gatnul  of  Scripture,  as  large 
Bozrah,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  containii 
many  enormous  structures,  built  of  large  bloci  tie  I 
of  basalt,  yet  houses,  walls,  streets  and  gates  a 
in  as  perfect  preservation  as  if  the  centuries  f 
which  it  has  been  deserted  were  only  yeai 


Some  twelve  miles  east  of  Bozrah,  on  the  extren 
border  of  Bashan,  is  the  frontier  city,  Salcah,  fi' 
hundred  of  its  houses  still  standing,  so  well  pr 
served  that,  without  laying  a  stone  or  expendir 
hour  in  repairs,  they  might  be  occupied  ; 
homes  by  hundreds  of  families.  On  the  summ 
of  a  steep,  conical  hill,  three  hundred  feet  higl 
rises  the  castle,  from  the  top  of  which  the  vie 
is  magnificent.  Thirty  deserted  towns  may  1 
sn  scattered  over  tbe  broad  plain,  while  tl 
landscape  is  checkered  with  fenced  fields,  grovi 
of  fig-trees  and  terraced  vineyards  clothing  tl 
hillsides  and  the  distant  mountain  slopes.  Tl 
traveler,  passing  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  gat 
enters  the  deserted  city.  Street  after  street  aw 
be  traversed,  the  horse's  tread  waking  mournfi 
echoes,  and  startling  the  wild  foxes  from  the: 
dens  in  the  palaces  of  Salcah,  while  long,  stragglin 
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ibles  in  the  doorways  and  windows  of  the 
;y  houses  complete  the  picture  of  neglected 
ation. 

few  miles  distant  is  Ayun,  a  deserted  city  as 
s  as  Salcah,  the  circumference  of  whose  ruins 
ree  miles.  Kureiyeh  (Kerioth)  was  once  by 
leans  inferior,  while  in  the  same  region  are 
reiris,  Ain,  Muneiderah  and  many  other  cities 
strong  and  flourishing,  but  now  as  silent  and 
late  as  tombs.  The  old  dwellings,  far  out- 
jg  the  vanishing  remains  of  Roman  art,  appear 
3  just  such  dwellings  as  a  race  of  giants  would 
1.  "  The  walls,  the  roofs,  but  especially  the 
lerous  gates,  doors  and  bars,  are  in  every  way 
acteristic  of  a  period  when  architecture  was 
ts  infancy,  when  giants  were  masons,  and 
q  strength  and  security  were  the  grand  re- 
ites.  A  door  at  Kerioth  measured  nine  feet 
I  four  and  a  half  wide,  and  ten  inches  thick 
le  solid  slab  of  stone."  It  is  not  strange  that 
er  should  say  of  these  dwellings,  reared  by  the 
Rephaim,  that  they  "  remain  as  eternal  wit- 
es  of  the  conquest  of  Bashan  by  Jehovah." 
hen  we  find,"  writes  M.  Graham,  "  one  after 
her,  great  stone  cities,  walled  and  unwalled, 
i  stone  gates,  and  so  crowded  together  that  it 
imes  almost  a  matter  of  wonder  how  all  the 
)le  could  have  lived  in  so  small  a  place;  when 
see  houses  built  of  such  large  and  massive 
es  that  no  force  which  can  be  brought  against 
a  in  that  country  could  ever  batter  them 
n ;  when  we  find  rooms  in  these  houses  so 
e  and  lofty  that  many  of  them  would  be  con- 
red  fine  rooms  in  a  palace  in  Europe ;  and 
y,  when  we  find  some  of  these  towns  bearing 
very  names  which  cities  in  that  very  country 
i  before  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt, — - 
link  we  cannot  help  feeling  the  strongest 
fiction  that  we  have  before  us  the  cities  of  the 
haim,  of  which  we  read  in  the  book  of  Deu- 
nomy." 

.t  Hebran  the  traveler  finds  the  stone  doors 
l  more  massive  than  those  of  Kerioth,  while 
walls  of  the  houses  are  in  some  instances 
e  than  seven  feet  thick.  Two  miles  south  is 
deserted  town  of  Afineh ;  three  miles  east- 
i,  Sehweh,  with  its  great  towers  shooting  up 
i  the  midst  of  a  dense  oak  forest;  and  equi- 
int  to  the  north  is  Kufr,  whose  walls  still 
d,  with  their  stone  gates  ten  feet  high,  but 
out  a  solitary  inhabitant, 
ut  much  still  remains  to  be  explored.  A 

century  ago,  Burkhardt  stated  that  on  the 
3rn  declivity  of  Djebel  Houran  there  were 
ards  of  200  ruined  villages,  all  built  of 
ltic  rock,  at  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour's  dis- 
e  from  each  other.  Lord  Lindsay  walked 
ugh  whole  streets  of  stone  houses  at  Ezra, 

ancient  Zarava,)  and  found  them  in  good 
ir,  yet  almost  untenanted.  Most  of  the  chief 
is  of  the  Houran  exhibit  the  remains  of  the 
itectural  magnificence  which  Rome  lavished 
her  remotest  colonies.  There  is  scarcely  a 
ge  without  its  tank  and  its  bridge,  while  the 
lan  mansion  still  speaks  of  the  princely  wealth 
ts  owner.  Yet  these  monuments  of  Roman 
tre  often,  to  the  dwellings  of  the  more  ancient 
-bitants,  only  like  inscriptions  in  plaster  to 
solid  rock  which  that  plaster  is  employed  to 
They  testify,  however,  to  the  significant 

that  long  centuries  after  the  Rephaim  had 
ppeared  the  country  was  able  to  support  a 
ilation  that  might  otherwise  have  seemed  in- 
ible.  In  the  list  of  Arabic  names  Oif  places 
mded  to  Dr.  Robinson's  Researches  there  are 
names  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  in  ruins 
eserted  in  the  Houran  and  Lejah ;  eighty- one 
Jatania,  or  Bashan  ;  eighty-six  in  Ajlun,  one 


hundred  and  twenty-three  in  the  Belka — in  all, 
four  hundred  and  forty-six  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  The  whole  region  must  once,  judging 
from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  ruins  of  tenantlcss 
villages  and  towns  scattered  in  every  direction, 
have  been  one  of  the  most  thickly-populated  and 
fertile  regions  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
scene  which  it  presented  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
empire  must  have  been  scarcely  less  than  enchant- 
ing. The  luxuriant  herbage,  the  waving  harvests, 
the  wooded  heights  and  their  noble  oaks,  the 
cities,  with  their  palaces,  theatres  and  temples, 
the  villages  sprinkled  all  over  the  broad  plain — 
these  must  have  composed  a  landscape  full  of 
beauty  to  the  eye,  and  suggestive  of  the  rare 
capabilities  of  the  region  of  which  the  old  Reph- 
aim were  dispossessed.  Who  can  help  feeling  that 
the  report  of  it  given  by  Moses  was  from  the  lips  of 
a  cotemporary  and  eye-witness  ? — "  A  good  land,  a 
land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig-trees 
and  pomegranates;  a  land  of  oil,  olive  and  honey; 
a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without 
scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it." 
And  who  does  uot  recognize  the  vividness  of  the 
historian  in  his  prophetic  words  ? — "  I  will  make 
your  cities  waste,  and  bring  your  cities  unto  deso- 
lation. I  will  bring  the  land  into  desolation,  and 
your  enemies  which  dwell  therein  shall  be  aston- 
ished at  it.  The  stranger  that  shall  come  from  a 
far  land  shall  say,  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done 
thus  unto  this  land  ?  What  meaneth  the  heat  of 
this  great  anger  ?" 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Sketches  from  the  Memoranda  of  our  late  Friend 
Christopher  llealy. 

(Continued  from  page  382.) 

We  have  thought  that  those  placed  in  the  res- 
ponsible station  of  teachers  may  derive  instruction 
from  the  remarks  of  Christopher  Healy  in  respect 
to  this  truly  accountable  stewardship.  Would  it 
not  be  well  for  such  seriously  to  enquire  whether 
their  influence,  both  by  example  and  precept, 
over  those  committed  to  their  care,  is  calculated 
to  lead  and  lure  their  youthful  hearts  in  the  way 
their  Heavenly  Father  would  have  them  to  go.  The 
Apostle  declares,  "  It  is  required  in  stewards  that 
a  man  be  found  faithful."  We  have  need  often 
to  ponder  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  steward- 
ship in  life,  particularly  those  who  are  appointed 
guardians  of  our  youth.  These  constitute  a  sort 
of  delegated  under  shepherds,  whose  influence 
and  discipline,  this  way  or  that,  may  have  such 
marked  results  in  moulding  for  heaven  or  for  the 
world,  tender  and  susceptible  minds  placed  under 
them.  May  these  especially  call  to  mind  that 
day  of  awful  reckoning,  in  which  each  one  must 
give  account  of  himself  or  herself  to  God.  This 
course  honestly  and  steadily  pursued  would  doubt- 
less realize  to  such  the  "  great  comfort"  C.  H. 
spoke  of  in  conducting  their  respective  schools. 

The  exhortation  of  our  Friend  to  children  to 
be  obedient  to  their  parents  in  the  Lord  ;  the 
intimation  conveyed  to  him  of  his  call  to  the 
ministry ;  the  great  peace  that  flowed  from  faith- 
ful obedience  to  this  "  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed" 
when  the  full  time  had  come ;  his  increased 
strength  and  encouragement  to  wait  upon  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  and  to  draw  near  to  Him 
oftener  than  the  morning,  who  had  now  become 
his  guard  and  guide,  his  light  and  life  ;  his  cau- 
tions respecting  the  use  and  exeroise  of  this 
heavenly  gift,  with  the  deep  places  it  led  into,  as 
well  as  out  of,  by  Him  who  remains  to  be  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  and  ever-present  Helper 
in  times  of  trouble  :  are  all  truly  instructive,  and, 
taken  in  connexion,  prospectively,  with  what  he 


afterwards  became,  adds  another  to  the  "cloud  of 
witnesses"  who  from  one  generation  to  another 
are  raised  up  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  to  the 
Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  His  own  account  fol- 
lows : 

"  Much  of  my  outward  employment  from  the 
time  of  my  being  married  was  teaching  school  : 
and  having  many  children,  Friends  and  others, 
placed  under  my  care,  I  found  it  always  best  to 
ask  counsel  of  Him  who  is  the  great  Lord  and 
Lawgiver,  that  I  might  know  how  to  instruct 
these  dear  children  thus  committed  to  my  care, 
not  only  in  the  instruction  necessary  to  fit  them 
for  business  in  this  life,  but  also  to  train  them  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  in  His  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion. And  when  I  was  careful  and  waited  on 
the  Lord  for  direction,  I  had  great  comfort  in 
conducting  my  school. 

"  When  I  had  entered  the  28th  year  of  my 
age,  my  dear  father  was  removed  by  death.  And 
for  the  loss  of  him  my  heart  truly  mourned  :  re- 
membering his  godly  concern  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  days  to  instruct  us  in  the  way  we  should  go. 
Oh  !  that  children  would  hearken  to  the  good 
counsel  given  them  by  truly  concerned  parents. 
I  have  often  felt  everything  alive  within  me 
moved,  by  seeing  inconsiderate,  disobedient  chil- 
dren slight  and  disregard  their  parents'  good  ad- 
vice, whose  hearts  have  been  filled  with  anxious 
care,  and  no  doubt  many  times  they  have  strewn 
their  tears  in  consequence  of  their  children's 
disobedience,  it  may  be  after  they  have  gotten 
out  of  their  power  to  restrain  them.  May  these 
things  be  treasured  up  iu  the  hearts  of  children  ; 
and  may  they  remember  the  great  and  ancient 
command,  '  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.'  And  also  to  remem- 
ber that  to  slight  and  disobey  parents  is  a  sin  of 
no  small  magnitude;  and  that  those  who  do  so, 
are  making  a  bed  of  sorrow  to  lay  their  head 
upon  one  day  or  another.  But,  dear  youth,  the 
desire  of  my  heart  is,  that  you  may  shun  this  source 
of  sorrow,  by  obeying  your  parents  in  the  Lord ; 
so  shall  you  be  as  a  staff  to  their  age,  and  as  balm 
to  their  decliniug  nature. 

lt  Soon  after  my  father's  decease,  which  was  on 
the  2nd  day  of  Second  mouth,  1801,  I  saw  clearly 
that  if  I  was  faithful,  I  would  soon  be  called  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  And  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  same  mouth,  upon  a  First-day  of 
the  week,  at  our  meeting  at  the  lower  meeting- 
house in  South  Kingston,  I  uttered  a  few  words 
in  the  dread  and  fear  of  Him,  the  great  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  who  had  thus  made  known  to  me  my 
duty  at  that  time,  and  I  felt  great  peace  as  a 
reward  for  obedience^.  This  strengthened  me; 
and  I  was  thereby  encouraged  to  draw  near  oftener 
than  the  morning  to  wait  upon  the  God  of  my 
salvation,  who  alone  had  become  my  guard  and 
guide.  Thus  I  endeavored  to  be  faithful  and 
obedient,  and  found  that  language  to  be  verified 
which  was  spoken  from  the  Lord  by  Samuel  to 
Saul,  the  first' anointed  king  over  Israel;  'That 
obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams.'  But  O  that  none  may 
presume  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  without 
His  holy  iufluence,  aud  the  word  of  command 
laid  upon  them  !  Then  only  will  such  experience 
the  answer  of  peace  in  their  owu  bosom.  On  the 
contrary,  if  they  offer  an  offering  of  their  own 
preparing,  they  may  expect  to  receive  this  lan- 
guage :  '  Who  hath  required  this  at  thine  hand  to 
tread  my  courts  V 

"I  many  times  had  to  go  down  as  into  Jordan, 
yea  to  the  very  bottom  thereof.  Oh  !  none  can 
know  the  tribulated  path  the  christian  has  to 
tread,  but  those  that  walk  therein.    But  it  is  the 
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highway  to  holiness ;  the  very  way  the  blessed 
Saviour  trod ;  and  all  His  followers  must  become 
acquainted  with  it.  For  it  is  through  many 
tribulations  that  any  one  enters  the  kingdom.  I 
well  remember  one  day  being  deeply  fried,  as  to 
an  hair's  breadth,  so  that  I  was  just  ready  to 
conclude  I  was  forsaken,  when  I  put  up  my  cries 
to  the  Lord,  and  appealed  to  Him  who  knew  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart,  for  help  and  strength. 
Upon  which  the  language  of  David  was  presented 
to  my  mind  :  1  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my 
soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ? 
nope  thou  in  God;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him  for 
the  help  of  his  countenance.  0  my  God,  my  soul 
is  cast  down  within  me  :  therefore  will  I  remem- 
ber thee  from  the  land  of  Jordan.  Deep  calleth 
unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts :  all 
thy  waves  anu  thy  billows  are  gone  over  me.  Yet 
the  Lord  will  command  his  loving  kindness  in  the 
day  time,  and  in  the  night  his  song  shall  be  with 
me,  and  my  prayer  unto  the  God  of  my  life.' 
And  this  encouragement  was  given  me  from  the 
Fountain  of  all  good,  as  I  believe;  and  so  I  felt 
the  seas  to  be  stilled,  and  the  raging,  foaming 
waves  to  cease ;  blessed  be  his  holy  name  forever. 
I  did  not  for  several  years  find  it  my  duty  very 
often  to  appear  iu  public  testimony  in  our  meet- 
ing, but  often  felt  it  my  place  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord  out  of  meeting,  as  well  as  in  meetings. 
And  found  as  David  said,  that  '  He  inclined  unto 
me,  and  heard  my  cry  :'  and  graciously  appeared 
for  my  comfort  and  consolation,  yea  with  the 
healing  balm  of  life  under  his  wings. 

"  When  I  was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  I 
believed  it  best  for  me  to  remove  with  my  family 
into  New  York  State,  within  the  compass  of 
Coeyman's  Monthly  Meeting.  But  I  had  many 
serious  considerations  about  this  removal,  it  being 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  me;  and  in  the 
Ninth  month,  1809,  I  went  into  that  country  in 
company  with  my  brother-in-law  Joseph  Collins, 
to  see  it;  which  visit  was  satisfactory;  and  in 
about  five  weeks  after  my  return,  I  removed  with 
my  family,  having  the  unity  of  my  friends  herein. 
Being  favored  with  a  prosperous  journey,  we  got 
well  here,  and  I  was  truly  thankful  to  my  great 
Lord  and  Master;  and  finding  many  sympathizing 
friends,  I  was  comforted  in  their  company.  Al- 
though I  had  many  times  to  descend  into  Jordan, 
even  to  the  depths  thereof,  yet  these  truly  bap- 
tizing seasons  were  times  of  my  greatest  improve- 
ment and  growth  in  the  best  things.  For  the  law 
is  a  light,  the  commandment  a  lamp,  and  the 
reproofs  of  instruction  the  way  of  life.  And  it  is 
in  the  valley  of  humiliation  that  the  Lord  doth 
instruct  His  people.  I  endeavored  to  abide  in 
this  Jordan  spiritually  with  patience,  and  to  en- 
dure various  dippings  therein,  until  He  was  pleased, 
by  the  lifting  up  of  His  holy  countenance,  to  bring 
me  out  of  these  trials,  and  to  enable  me  to  bring 
up  stones  of  memorial  to  the  honor  of  His  name. 
And  as  David  praised  God  for  his  mercy,  so  doth 
my  soul  praise  him,  saying,  '  Bless  the  Lord,  0 
my  soul ;  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  his  holy 
name.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  his  benefits :  who  redeemeth  my  life  from 
destruction  ;  who  crowneth  me  with  loving  kind- 
ncs  and  tender  mercies.'  '  Oh  Lord  my  God, 
thou  art  very  great ;  thou  art  clothed  with  honor 
and  majesty  :  who  covcrest  thyself  with  light  as 
with  a  garment;  who  stretcheth  out  the  Heavens 
like  a  curtain ;  who  laycth  the  beams  of  his 
chambers  in  the  waters;  who  maketh  the  clouds 
his  chariot ;  who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits;  his  min- 
isters a  flaming  fire.' 

"As  I  was  concerned  to  perform  my  duty  in 
whatever  the  Lord  required  of  me,  I  found  it 


right  to  visit  some  neighboring  meetings  within 
the  compass  of  our  own  Monthly  Meeting. 
Wherein,  notwithstanding  I  had  many  favored 
seasons,  yet  He  who  knew  what  was  best  for  me, 
led  me  again  and  again  into  the  valley  and  shadow 
of  death.  Oh  !  this  is  the  cup  our  Saviour  spoke 
of,  aDd  this  is  Christ's  baptism,  which  all  His 
true  disciples  must  partake  of.  O  dear  brother 
and  sister,  whoever  you  are,  do  not  think  to  reign 
with  Christ  in  glory,  unless  you  are  willing  to 
partake  of  His  bitter  cups,  death,  and  sufferings. 
And  in  order  to  bear  these  trials,  so  as  not  to 
forsake  your  dear  Lord  and  Master,  you  must  pray 
for  patience  to  endure  the  turning  of  His  holy 
hand  upon  you.  And  may  you  remember  for 
your  encouragement,  that  '  If  you  keep  the  word 
of  his  patience,  he  will  keep  you  in  the  hour  of 
temptation.  Oh  give  not  out,  my  dear  exercised 
brother  or  sister,  but  hold  on  thy  way.  Help  is 
laid  on  One  that  is  mighty ;  and  He  is  willing  to 
save  all  those  who  forsake  all  to  follow  Him ;  and 
when  the  time  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  all  those  that  have  patiently 
endured  their  trials,  shall  witness  the  winter  to 
be  past,  the  rain  to  be  over  and  gone,  the  flowers 
to  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  to  be  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  to 
be  heard  in  their  land. 

"  When  I  had  lived  about  two  years  within  the 
compass  of  Rensselaerville  Particular  Meeting, 
where  I  first  removed  when  I  came  from  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  I  believed  it  right  again  to 
remove  to  a  little  meeting  at  Middleburg,  about 
ten  miles  distant,  it  being  held  under  the  care  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  and  but  two  meetings  a 
month.  I  had  a  desire  to  attend  all  our  religious 
meetings,  and  not  knowing  there  would  be  a 
meeting  established  there,  it  caused  me  to  exam- 
ine the  ground  of  my  removal.  But  making  them 
a  visit,  and  attending  one  of  their  meetings,  they 
felt  very  near  to  me,  and  I  was  favored  in  this 
meeting,  in  a  good  degree,  with  the  Heavenly 
Father's  love,  and  my  mouth  was  opened  in  tes- 
timony to  His  blessed  truth  :  and  having  to  be- 
lieve, if  the  few  Friends  of  the  place  remained 
steadfast  in  the  Truth,  there  would  be  a  meeting 
established  there,  after  weighing  the  matter  in  a 
serious  manner,  and  advising  with  some  of  my 
friends  of  Rensselaerville,  I  thought  it  would  be 
safe  for  me  to  remove  thither;  though  I  was 
loath  to  part  with  friends  of  that  meeting,  as 
many  of  them  expressed  they  were  with  me.  And 
some  of  their  spirits  I  had  felt  very  nearly  united 
to  mine  in  the  heavenly  journey.  May  the  Lord 
preserve  them  in  His  holy  fear." 

(To  be  continued.) 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Christian 
Instruction  Society,  London,  J.  H.  Wilson,  in  an 
able  paper,  gave  the  following  statistics  respecting 
the  great  metropolis  : — "Three  hundred  thousand 
human  souls  have  been  added  to  the  population  of 
London  since  the  census  of  1861.  Within  the 
borders  of  this  metropolis  are  gathered  one-tenth 
part  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland.  It  is  five  times  more  populous  than  New 
York,  four  times  more  populous  than  St.  Petersburg, 
twice  as  populous  as  Constantinople,  with  two- 
thirds  more  people  in  it  than  Paris,  and  one-fourth 
more  than  the  population  of  Pekin.  Every  eight 
minutes  of  every  day  of  every  year  one  person  dies, 
and  in  every  five  minutes  of  every  day  of  every  year 
one  is  born.  The  extent  of  its  territory  is  never 
the  same.  Measuring  within  its  girdle  ninety 
square  miles,  every  year  some  green  fields  are  built 
over,  and  some  new  suburb  arises  with  five  or  six 
hundred  houses,  and  three  or  four  thousand  inhab- 
itants.   It  is  at  once  the  court,  the  seat  of  govorn- 


ment,  the  centre  of  fashion,  the  home  of  all  t 
charities,  and  a  general  rendezvous  for  most  ni 
the  criminal  and  desperate  classes  of  the  kingdo  <; 
It  contains  one  hundred  thousand  winter  tram;  j; 
forty  thousand  costars,  thirty  thousand  paupi 
in  the  unions,  more  Jews  than  are  to  be  fou 
in  all  Palestine,  as  many  Asiatics  and  other  h 
then  as  are  to  be  found  in  Poonah,  with  a  cri 
inal  class,  of  whom  66,000  were  committed  li 
year  (50,  000  males,  and  16,000  females),  and 
which  number  only  7,000  could  read  and  wri 

The  religous  statistics  are  no  less  painful, 
was  assumed  by  Horace   Mann,  in  his  ana, 
sis  of  the  census  returns,  that  58  per  cent, 
the  people  were  able  to  attend  public  worshi 
but  it  was  ascertained  that  while  there  was  chur 
and  chapel  accommodation  for  29.  7  per  cent,  int 
whole  of  the  metropolitan  districts,  scarcely 
per  cent,  were  in  attendance  on  Sunday,  Mar 
30,  1851— that  is  to  say,  out  of  1,476,385  perse 
capable  of  attending  public  worship  only  295,2 
were  present,  leaving  upwards  of  a  million  of  peo] 
in  this  great  heart  of  the  empire  in  open  negL 
of  the  means  of  grace — a  number  equal  to  the 
tire  populations  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir  £ 
ingham,  Sheffield  and  Edinburgh.    The  case, 
fear,  is  not  much  improved  by  the  statistics 
1861. 

If  we  analyze  the  population,  and  compare 
different  classes  for  whom  we  plead,  with,  saj 
town  of  10,000  persons,  we  shall  find  that  t 
3,000,000  of  people  in  London  contains  as  ma<y 
Jews  as  would  fill  two  towns;  as  many  workers 
the  Sunday  as  would  fill  ten  towns ;  and  as  ma 
habitual  gin-drinkers  as  would  fill  fourteen  tow  ]f; 

More  persons  than  would  fill  ten  towns  are  evej  ^ 
year  taken  off  the  streets  in  a  state  of  intoxicatios 
two  towns  might  be  filled  with  fallen  women  ;  oj  L 
town  with  gamblers ;  two  with  children  trained 
crime  ;  three  with  thieves  and  receivers  of  stol  |(„ 
goods ;  half  a  town  with  Italians;  two  with  Frenc  ^ 
four  with  Germans  ;  one  with  Greeks  ;  while  the L, 
are  as  many  Irish  as  would  fill  the  city  of  Dublin  , j( 
and  more  Roman  Catholics  than  would  fill  the  mIj,, 
of  Rome.  Amongst  this  mass  of  people,  whai 1 1'^, 
multitude  awaits  the  labors  of  the  christian  evai^ 
gelist !  How  suggestive  also  of  the  need  of|||j( 
peculiar  adaptation  of  christian  agency  !  I 
sides  all  these  there  are  20,000  public  houses  ai 
beer-shops,  with  500,000  people  as  customers,  wily 
frequent  them.  In  London,  one  in  every  890  L( 
the  population  is  insane;  there  is  one  baker  f  !, 
every  1,206  persons,  one  butcher  for  every  1,55  |1( 
one  grocer  for  every  1,800,  and  one  publican  f  L 
every  698  of  the  inhabitants.  ;  < 

For  "  The  Friend.'  |  f111 
"  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  If  thou  return,  th' 
will  I  bring  thee  again,  and  thou  shalt  stand  befc 
me  :  and  if  thou  bring  forth  the  precious  from  t 
vile,  thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth  :  let  them  retu 
unto  thee  ;  but  return  not  thou  unto  them."  Jeremii 
xv.  19. 

This  was  the  language  addressed  to  the  proph 
when  under  great  affliction  and  sorrow  for  tl 
backslidings  of  his  people,  and  the  feeling  it  w 
intended  to  set  forth  can  but  be  the  mournf 
covering  of  every  one,  who  has  no  greater  j< 
than  to  see  the  stakes  of  Zion  strengthened,  at 
her  cords  lengthened,  when  the  "  missing  lini 
is  alluded  to,  in  different  periodicals,  from  tl 
silence  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  relath 
to  Epistolary  correspondence.  I  trust  the  "  mis 
ing  link,"  if  she  keeps  humble,  little  and  loi 
continuing  to  enquire  for  the  old  ways  and  anciei 
paths,  has  nothing  to  fear;  for  Joseph  was  sep 
rated  from  his  brethren,  but  brought  honor  ar 
praise  to  the  Master  he  believed  in  and  serve' 
even  while  in  prison.    I  believe  the  members 
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Yearly  Meeting  are  conscientiously  pursuing 
ourse  which  makes  it  the  missing  link ;  for 
i  other  Yearly  Meetings  are  permitting  inno- 
ds  of  various  kinds,  Philadelphia  Yearly 
ing  is,  I  trust,  faithfully  endeavoring  to  keep 
be  ancient  land-marks,  not  being  willing  to 
:  one  corner  stone. 

id  shall  we  not  be  coutent  to  be  so,  while 
bers  of  other  Yearly  Meetings  are  assailing 
irraigning  the  doctrines  of  the  Society  which 
borne  the  attacks  and  criticisms  of  its  ene- 
near  two  hundred  years  ?  One,  in  one  of  the 
ly  Meetings,  who  should  have  stood  as  a 
hman  upon  its  walls,  saying  in  conduct  and 
ersation,  "  We  have  not  followed  cunningly 
led  fables."  Is  not  this  as  when  a  standard 
sr  fainteth,  calculated  to  discourage  the  little 
in  the  Lamb's  army  ?  But  let  us  still  trust 
ir  Heavenly  Leader,  and  as  Aarons  and  Hurs, 
nue  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
avoring  to  set  these  things  in  their  true  light 
be  clearing  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  sake 
ose  who  are  enquiring  the  way  to  Zion.  For 
sthing  more  can  be  laid  to  our  charge,  than 
to  steadfast  Daniel,  let  us  lie  low,  with  our 
ths  in  the  dust;  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope 
other  links  may  come  and  have  fellowship 
us;  for  I  believe  our  desire  is,  to  have  fel- 
bip  with  the  Father,  and  with  His  Son  Christ 
s,  the  Rock  of  ages. 
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ort  Catechism  for  the  Sake  of  the  Simple- 
hearted. 

(Continued  from  page  381.) 

ies.  But  show  more  particularly  how  faith, 
ilieving  in  the  light,  worketh  out  the  salva- 

as.  First,  it  causeth  a  fear  and  trembling  to 
upon  the  sinner.  And  the  Lord  God  Al- 
ity,  by  the  rising  of  his  light  in  the  heart, 
;th  the  powers  of  darkness  to  shake,  the  earth 
jmble,  the  hills  and  mountains  to  melt,  and 
;oodly  fruit  trees  to  cast  their  fruit;  and  then 
»lant  of  the  Lord  springs  up  out  of  the  dry 
aarren  ground,  which  by  the  dews  and  show- 
rom  above,  thrives,  grows,  and  spreads  till  it 
jlod's  earth.  Second.  In  this  fear  and  trein- 
;  the  work  of  true  repentance  and  conversion 
gun  and  carried  on.  There  is  a  turning  of 
oul  from  the  darkness  to  the  light,  from  the 
power  to  the  light  power;  from  the  spirit  of 
t  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth ;  from  all  false  ap- 
mces  and  imaginations  about  holiness,  to  that 
h  the  eternal  light  manifesteth  to  be  truly 
And  now  is  a  time  of  mourning,  of  deep 
■ning,  while  the  separation  is  working  ;  while 
nemy's  strength  is  not  broken  and  subdued, 
while  the  heart  is  now  and  then  feeling  itself 
lankering  after  its  old  lovers.  Third.  In  the 
f  of  the  light,  and  in  the  fear  placed  in  the 
;,  there  springs  up  an  hope,  in  the  living 
tiple,  which  hath  manifested  itself,  and  begun 
>rk.  For  the  soul  truly  turning  to  the  light, 
sverlasting  arm,  the  living  power  is  felt;  and 
anchor  being  felt,  it  stays  the  soul  in  all  the 
)les,  storms,  and  tempests  it  meets  with  after- 
s;  which  are  many,  yea,  very  many.  Fourth. 
E  through  the  hope,  works  righteousness, 
teaches  the  true  wisdom  ;  and  now  the  benefit 
1  the  former  trouble,  anguish,  and  misery  be- 
to  be  felt,  and  the  work  goes  on  sweetly.  All 
inrighteous  is  in  the  darkness,  in  the  unbelief, 
,e  false  hope.  Faith  in  the  light  works  out 
inrighteousness,  and  works  in  the  righteous- 
of  God  in  Christ.  And  it  makes  truly  wise, 
in  the  living  power;  even  wise  against  the 
and  to  the  good,  which  no  man  can  learn 


elsewhere.  Fifth.  In  the  righteousness,  and  in 
the  true  wisdom  which  is  received  in  the  light; 
there  springs  up  a  love,  and  an  unity,  and  fellow- 
ship with  God  the  Father  of  lights,  and  with  all 
who  are  children  of  the  light.  Being  begotten 
by  Christ  the  light,  into  the  nature  of  the  light, 
and  brought  forth  in  the  image,  there  is  an  unity 
soon  felt  with  God  the  Father,  and  with  those 
who  are  born  of  the  same  womb,  and  partake  of 
the  same  nature.  And  here  is  a  willingness  and 
power  felt  in  this  love,  to  lay  down  the  life,  even 
for  the  least  truth  of  Christ's,,or  for  the  brethren. 
Sixth.  Belief  in  the  light  works  patience,  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  tenderness,  and  long  suffering. 
It  will  bear  any  thing  for  God,  any  thing  for 
men's  souls  sake.  It  will  wait  quietly  and  stilly 
for  the  carrying  on  the  work  of  God  in  its  own 
soul,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  love  and 
mercy  to  others.  It  will  bear  the  contradiction 
and  reproach  of  sinners,  seeking  their  good,  even 
while  they  are  plotting,  contriving,  and  hatching 
mischief;  laying  many  subtle  snares,  and  longiDg 
thereby  to  entrap  the  innocent.  Seventh.  It 
brings  peace,  joy,  and  glory.  Faith  in  the  light 
breaks  down  the  wall  of  darkness,  the  wall  of  par- 
tition, that  which  separates  from  the  peace,  that 
which  causeth  the  anguish  and  trouble  upon  the 
soul,  and  so  brings  into  peace.  Christ  is  the 
skilful  physician ;  he  cures  the  disease  by  remov- 
ing the  cause.  The  unskilful  physicians  they 
heal  deceitfully;  crying  peace,  peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace,  while  that  which  breaks  the  peace  is 
standing :  but  Christ  doth  not  so,  but  slays  the 
enmity  in  the  heart  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  so 
making  peace.  And  this  is  true  peace,  and  cer- 
tain peace.  Now  finding  the  clods  of  earth  re 
moved,  the  enemy,  the  disturber,  the  peace-breaker 
trodden  down,  the  sin  taken  away,  the  life  and 
power  present,  the  soul  brought  into  the  peace, 
here  is  joy,  unspeakable  joy  !  joy  which  the  world 
cannot  see  or  touch,  nor  the  powers  of  darkness 
come  near  to  interrupt.  Here  is  now  no  more 
crying  out,  O  wretched  man  !  and  who  shall  de- 
liver !  &c,  but  a  rejoicing  in  him  who  hath  given 
victory,  and  made  the  soul  a  conqueror  ;  yea,  more 
than  a  conqueror.  Wait  to  feel  that,  thou  who 
art  now  groaning  and  oppressed  by  the  merciless 
powers  of  darkness.  And  this  joy  is  full  of  glory; 
which  glory  increaseth  daily  more  and  more,  by 
the  daily  sight  and  feeling  of  the  living  virtue  and 
power  of  Christ  the  light;  whereby  the  soul  is 
continually  transformed,  and  changed  more  and 
more,  out  of  the  corruptible  into  the  incorruptible, 
out  of  the  unciicumcision,  the  shame,  the  re- 
proach, into  the  circumcision,  the  life,  the  glory. 

Ques.  Both  the  light  do  all  this  ? 

Ans.  Yea,  in  them  that  turn  towards  it,  give 
up  to  it,  and  abide  in  it.  In  them  it  cleanseth 
out  the  thickness  and  darkness,  and  daily  trans- 
formeth  them  into  the  image,  purity,  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  light.  And  this  nothing  can  do  but 
the  light  alone. 

.Ques.  What  makes  men  generally  so  averse 
from  the  light  ? 

Ans.  Their  unity  with  the  darkness,  which  the 
light  is  an  enemy  to,  discovering  and  disturbing 
it. 

Ques.  But  wise  men,  knowing  men,  men  who 
are  looked  upon  as  having  most  light,  they  also 
are  enemies  to  this  light,  and  speak  hardly  of  it. 

Ans.  Was  it  not  always  so  ?  Did  any  of  the 
rulers,  or  wise  scribes  and  teachers  of  the  law, 
believe  in  him  formerly?  And  is  it  any  wonder 
if  such  believe  not  in  him  now? 

Ques.  What  may  be  the  reason  why  the  wise 
men  formerly  have  not,  and  now  cannot,  believe 
in  the  light  ? 

Ans.  There  are  two  great  reasons  for  it.  1st. 


Because  they  cannot  comprehend  it.  They  can 
comprehend  the  knowledge  which  they  can  gather 
out  uf  the  book  of  nature,  or  out  of  the  book  of 
the  law  and  prophets,  or  out  of  the  books  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles;  but  they  cannot  com- 
prehend the  light  which  all  these  te.-tify  of.  So 
that  such  a  kind  of  knowledge  they  can  receive ; 
but  the  light  they  cannot;  for  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
prehended ;  but  gathereth  iuto  itself,  and  compre- 
hendeth.  2d.  Because  it  is  an  utter  enemy  to 
them.  It  will  not  wink  at  the  closest  of  their 
evils,  nor  speak  peace  to  them  therein.  Their 
own  gathered  knowledge  may  speak  peace  to  them ; 
but  this  will  not.  Thus  the  Jews  could  speak 
peace  to  themselves,  from  temple  ordinances,  and 
sacrifices;  though  they  walked  in  the  stubborn- 
ness and  uncircumoision  of  their  hearts,  resist- 
ing the  checks  and  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
there;  and  thus  the  christians  can  speak  peace  to 
themselves,  from  a  belief  and  hope  through 
Christ's  dying  at  Jerusalem  (though  they  knew 
not  him  in  them,  aud  are  at  a  distance,  and  not 
one  with  that  in  their  hearts  which  is  of  Christ, 
and  in  his  power  and  authority  checks  and  re- 
proves for  sin ;)  but  the  light  will  not  speak  so, 
but  only  where  the  virtue  of  the  living  blood  is 
felt,  cleansing  away  sin. 

Ques.  But  there  are  many  professors,  who  with- 
out doubt  have  once  tasted  of  the  living  virtue; 
what  makes  them  such  enemies  to  the  light  ?  For 
there  are  none  speak  more  against  it  than  they. 

Ans.  Because  they  are  fallen  from  what  they 
once  had  ;  for  if  they  were  in  that  living  principle, 
which  once  gave  them  a  true  taste  of  life,  through 
the  scriptures,  they  could  not  but  know  and  own 
the  light,  which  was  the  thing  which  gave  them 
the  taste  and  would  have  preserved  their  relish, 
had  they  known  how  to  turn  to  it,  and  abide  in  it. 
2d.  The  light  is  a  witness  against  all  their  know- 
ledge and  religious  practices,  and  imitations  from 
the  scripture,  which  they  hold  and  practice  out  of 
the  light,  in  the  unrighteousness,  even  in  that 
part  which  is  not  to  know  or  be  the  worshipper. 
And  can  ye  blame  them,  that  when  the  light  is  so 
great  an  enemy  to  them,  they  all  turn  head  against 
it?  How  is  it  possible  that,  having  slain  and 
murdered  the  Just  One  in  themselves,  they  should 
acknowledge  and  give  him  his  due  honor  in 
others  ? 

fTo  be  continued.) 


Know  this  assuredly,  there  is  no  river  capable 
of  cleansing  the  soul,  but  that  which  proceeds 
from  under  the  throne  of  God — no  stream  flowing 
from  speculation,  or  any  natural  powers,  can  wash 
out  the  stain,  and  bring  peace  to  the  soul. — S. 
I'othcrgill. 
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EIGHTH  MONTH  1,  1868. 


As  the  end'  of  the  present  volume  of  "  The 
Friend"  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  subscription 
price  remains  to  be  two  dollars  if  paid  in  advance, 
and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  if  not  paid  within 
one  month  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  volumo, 
we  think  it  right  to  remind  our  subscribers  of  the 
terms,  in  season,  in  order  that  they  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  jour- 
nal at  the  lowest  rate. 

The  "  Contributors"  were  gratified  with  the 
promptness  with  which  their  appeal  for  prepay- 
ment was  responded  to  by  the  subscribers,  almost 
universally,  last  year,  and  they  doubt  not  their 
similar  promptitude  will  be  again  observed.  Al- 
though payment  in  advance  yields  less  money,  yet 
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it  enables  the  expenses  to  be  reduced  by  cash 
payments,  and  often  prevents  the  "  contributors" 
much  embarrassment. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  increased  interest 
manifested  in  our  Journal,  by  the  addition  annu- 
ally made  to  our  subscription  list,  and  feel  in- 
debted to  the  Friends  who  aid  us  in  our  disin- 
terested labors.  We  again  appeal  to  Friends  in 
different  neighborhoods,  to  give  their  assistance  in 
extending  the  circulation  of  "  The  Friend"  among 
those  with  whom  they  may  have  influence,  so  that 
our  forty-second  volume  may  commence  with  a 
large  accession  of  new  subscribers. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  House  of  Commons  has  passed  a  bill 
to  prevent  bribery  at  elections.  The  election  expenses 
are  to  be  borne  by  the  candidates,  and  not  paid  out  of 
the  local  rates.  The  bill  providing  for  the  purchase  of 
all  the  telegraph  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
government,  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
harvest  in  Great  Britain  is  thought  to  be  quite  equal  to 
the  annual  average. 

The  harvest  reports  from  Russia  are  unfavorable.  In 
the  northern  and  middle  sections  of  the  empire  the  grain 
crops  are  small  and  poor. 

The  government  of  Prussia  has  assented  to  the  pro- 
position of  Russia,  that  the  great  Powers  of  Europe 
should  unite  in  an  agreement  to  abandon  the  use  of  ex- 
plosive bullets  in  time  of  war. 

Prince  Napoleon,  on  the  21st  inst.,  was  at  Malta  on 
his  way  home  from  Turkey.  At  Syra,  the  Cretan  exiles 
presented  bim  an  address  expressing  the  hope  that 
France  would  not  abandon  their  cause.  The  Prince 
replied  with  reserve,  committing  his  government  to  no 
definite  policy. 

The  government  of  Hesse  has  signified  a  desire  to  join 
the  other  German  States  in  concluding  a  naturalization 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  U.  S.  Minister  Ban- 
croft expected  soon  to  visit  Darmstadt  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

Telegrams  from  Madrid  state  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment will  make  St.  John,  Porto  Rico,  a  free  port  in  case 
the  ships  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
plying  between  Southampton  and  Aspinwall,  will  stop 
at  that  port  instead  of  St.  Thomas,  as  at  present. 

There  has  been  an  exciting  debate  in  the  French 
Corps  Legislatif,  on  the  question  of  the  Franco-Mexican 
bonds.  Minister  Rouher  denied  that  the  collection  of 
Jecker's  bonds  had  any  share  in  the  cause  of  the  Mexi- 
can war.  The  opposition  insisted,  in  reply,  that  that 
was  the  main  cause,  as  these  creditors  were  the  only 
ones  who  had  received  pay.  A  bill  was  passed  provid- 
ing 4,000,000  francs  in  rents  to  be  assigned  as  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  holders  of  some  of  these  bonds. 

Advices  from  Belgrade  state  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
has  confirmed  the  succession  of  Milan  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Servia.  Political  riots  broke  out  last  week  in  Prague, 
but  they  were  suppressed  and  order  restored. 

Late  advices  from  Japan  state  that  the  Mikado  has 
re-issued  edicts  against  the  native  christians.  The  civil 
war  still  ragad  in  Japan.  The  natives  of  Osaca  were 
throwing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  foreigners,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  buying  land  according  to  treaty  stipu- 
lations. 

On  the  23d  inst.,  the  boiler  of  the  steamer  Almendares 
exploded  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  killing  and  wound- 
ing about  fifty  persons. 

Mexican  advices,  via  Havana,  state  that  the  forces  of 
the  insurgents  had  been  routed  on  the  Sierra  aud  at 
Querntaro  by  the  government  troops.    The  Juarez  gov 
ernment  is,  nevertheless,  thought  to  be  in  a  precarious 
situation. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Mexi- 
co, were  suspended  by  the  Juarez  government  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recognition  of  the  empire  of  Maximilian 
by  England.  Lord  Stanley,  in  answer  to  a  question  ad 
dressed  to  the  ministry,  stated  recently  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  England  was  ready  to  resume  friendly 
relations  whenever  overtures  were  received  from  the 
Republic. 

On  the  27th  the  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull  and 
price3  declining.  Uplands,  9g a  lOd. ;  Orleans,  \0\rl.  t 
lOfi.  Breadstuff's  dull.  California  wheat,  12s.  Cel.;  red 
western,  10«.  6tf.  per  100  lbs.  Consols,  94*.  U.  S 
5.20s,  72J. 

United  States. —  Congress. — The  Senate  baa  passed 
a  bill  relative  to  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in 
foreign  countries.  It  autborizea  the  President  in  case 
any  naturalized  tit.zeu  is  wrongfully  imprisoned  and 
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his  liberation  refused,  when  demanded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  use  such  means,  not 
amounting  to  acts  of  war,  as  he  may  think  necessary 
and  proper  to  effect  such  release.  The  Freedmen's 
Bureau  bill  having  been  vetoed  by  the  President,  was 
passed  over  the  veto:  yeas,  45 ;  nays,  5.  In  the  House 
yeas,  115  ;  nays,  23.  Senators  have  been  admitted  from 
South  Carolina  and  other  reconstructed  States.  A  bill 
for  a  steamship  line  between  New  York  and  certain 
European  ports  passed.  The  concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  also  a  joint  resolution 
admitting  steam-plow3  free  of  duty  for  one  year.  The 
bill  requiring  railroad  lands  to  be  sold  only  to  actual 
settlers,  passed  both  Houses.  Resolutions  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  requiring  payments  to  be 
withheld  from  any  tribe  of  Indians  that  bold  white  per- 
sons in  captivity,  and  that  the  most  efficient  means  shall 
be  taken  by  General  Sherman  to  reclaim  from  peonage 
the  women  and  children  of  the  Navajoe  Indians  now 
held  in  servitude  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  their 
homes. 

On  the  27th  inst.  Congress  adjourned  until  the  21st 
of  Ninth  month  next.  Just  before  the  adjournment  a 
bill  passed  which  provides  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
national  loans.  Bonds  are  to  be  issued  payable,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  in  gold.  Some  payable  in  forty  years, 
and  to  bear  an  interest  of  four  per  cent.,  and  others  in 
thirty  years,  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  free  from  taxes  of 
all  kinds. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  543.  Under  two 
years  of  age,  280.  Of  sun  stroke,  40  ;  congestion  of  the 
brain,  36;  cholera  infantum,  134  ;  drowned,  12. 

Miscellaneous. — On  the  24th  inst.  very  heavy  rains  fell 
ia  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  causing  inundations 
attended  with  considerable  loss  of  life,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars. At  Ellicott  City,  formerly  Ellicott's  Mills,  the  de- 
struction was  very  great,  and  37  persons  were  drowned 
or  are  missing.  In  Baltimore  a  number  of  persons  were 
swept  into  the  river,  and  a  few  of  them  were  drowned. 
Flour  mills,  iron  foundries,  cotton  mills,  and  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  various  kinds  were  swept  away 
from  the  banks  of  the  Patapsco  river.  On  the  25th  inst. 
there  was  a  great  freshet  in  the  Lehigh  river.  At  Beth- 
lehem the  stream  rose  twelve  feet  in  six  hours.  Many 
bridges  were  destroyed  and  much  property  damaged  all 
through  the  valley  of  the  Lehigh. 

The  fur  trade  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  does  not 
seem  to  diminish.  One  lot  of  eight  and  a  half  tons  of 
beaver,  otter,  marten,  mink  and  musk-rat  skins  recently 
arrived  at  Montreal,  which  had  been  collected  during 
the  past  season  at  their  trading  posts  around  Hudson 
Bay,  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  &c. 

On  the  16th  ult.,  Pius  IX.  commenced  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  bis  Pontificial  reign.  Out  of  258  popes 
only  Adrian  I.,  Pius  VI.,  Pius  VII.,  and  the  present  pope 
have  lived  to  commence  or  finish  the  23d  year  of  their 
government. 

A  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  creating 
the  new  territory  of  Wyoming,  and  providing  a  tem- 
porary government  for  it.  Wyoming  will  embrace  the 
whole  region  betweeu  the  27th  and  34th  meridians  of 
longitude,  and  the  41st  and  45th  parallels  of  latitude, 
forming  a  perfect  parallelogram. 

The  exports  of  specie  from  New  York  from  the  first  of 
the  current  year  to  the  18th  inst.,  about  seven  and  a 
half  months,  amount  to  $57,392,854,  which  is  $7,500,000 
above  the  highest  amount  ever  sent  out  within  the  same 
period,  and  $33,500,000  above  the  average  for  the  last 
sixteen  years. 

In  France  the  average  number  of  persons  struck  by 
lightuing  each  year  is  eighty-one  out  of  a  population  of 
38,000,000;  in  Germany,  seventy-two  out  of  47,000,000; 
in  Sweden,  eleven  out  of  4,000,000;  in  Saxony,  six  out 
of  2,000,000. 

Governor  Patton,  of  Alabama,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  400,000  bales  of  cotton  will  be  raised  this  year  in 
that  State. 

General  Canby  has  relinquished  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties, under  the  constitutions  approved  by  Congress,  all 
authority  hitherto  exercised  by  him  in  the  States  of 
North  and  South  Carolina. 

Trains  are  now  running  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  for 
700  miles  west  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  About  20,000  men 
are  at  work  upon  the  road,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
finished  to  the  Pacific  within  two  years. 

Henry  M.  Watts,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed 
Minister  to  Austria,  and  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans  to 
Mexico,  and  the  nominations  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  Markets,  #c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  27th  ult.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  144. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115J  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  109J;  ditto, 


10-40,  5  per  cents,  108f.  Superfine  State  flour, 
$7.80;  shipping  Ohio,  $8.75  a  $9.50  ;  extra,  family  lid 
fancy  brands,  $10  a  $14.  No.  1  Chicago  spring  w  it 
$1.95;  No.  2,  $1.82;  amber  State,  $2.37 ;  white  M 
gan.  $2.48  a  $2.53  ;  new  amber  southern,  $2.30  a  $  5, 
Western  oats,  83J  cts.  Yellow  corn,  $1.19;  we:>rii 
mixed,  $1.12  a  $1.13.  Cotton,  30  a  30J  cts.  Philm 
phia. — Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.25;  extra,  familylid 
fancy,  $8.50  a  $14.  New  red  wheat,  $2.30  a  $  3. 
Rye,  $1.60  a  $1.65.  Yellow  corn,  $1.25;  western  m  d, 
$1.18.  Oats,  58  a  90  cts.  Clover-seed,  $8.50  a  9. 
Timothy,  $2.75.  Flaxseed,  $2.65.  The  arrivals  lid 
sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  were  1  ,;e. 
reaching  about  2300  head.  The  market  in  consequ  ice 
was  very  dull  and  prices  lower.  Extra  cattle  sold  9 
a  10  cts.  ;  fair  to  good,  7  a  8 J  cts.,  and  common,  la 
6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  8000  sheep  sold  at  5  a  ( „g, 
per  lb.  gross.    Hogs,  $13  a  $14.50  per  100  lbs.  net.  | 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  Mathema  al 
Department  on  the  boys'  side,  in  this  school,  is  wai|d. 
Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  undersigt !, 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phi 
Saml.  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St.,  "■ 
Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  No.  702  Race  St.,  P  a. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  David  Edgerton,  O.,  per  Asa  Ga  It 
son,  Agt.,  $6,  to  No.  52,  vol.  41 ;  from  William  Aslfaj 
O.,  per  Edward  Stratton,  Agt.,  $2,  to  No.  52,  vol.K 
from  Rhoda  Russell,  D.  C,  $2,  vol.  39. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth-day,  9 
Ninth  month  next. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  students  shoul 
made  at  the  Office,  No.  109  North  Tenth  street,  <■ 
Thomas  P.  Cope,  No.  1  Walnut  street,  or  James  Wh  II, 
No.  410  Race  street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 
There  being  a  number  of  complete  sets  of  Frie 
Library  (both  bound  and  in  sheets)  in  the  hands  o 
subscribers,  they  offer  them  for  sale  at  very  red 
prices,  being  desirous  that  they  should  be  put  into 
culation. 

The  bound  volumes  are  in  sheep,  with  marble  ec™ 
and  will  be  sold  for  fourteen  dollars  ($14)  per  s  jof 
fourteen  volumes;  the  subscription  price  being  twe|?» 
eight  dollars  in  sheets.  Those  in  sheets  will  be  sol  )r 
ten  dollars  ($10)  per  set. 

Friends  wishing  to  purchase  will  please  communi 
with  Wm.  Evans  or  Jonathan  Evans,  613  Market  ' 


WANTED. 

A  woman  Friend  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  fami 
Friends'  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassa, 
York.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co., 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  " 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Philad 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Girls'  1st  Mathemat: 
also  one  for  the  Reading  School,  to  enter  upon 
duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Gerraantown. 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  North  Fifth  £ 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  No.  702  Race  St. 
Philada.,  Sixth  mo.  1868. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHIL  ADELP1 

Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worth 
ton,  M.  D. 

'  Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma; 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  St 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  the  Fourth  month  last,  E 
Scott,  widow  of  Israel  Scott,  in  the  73d  year  of  her 
a  member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting. 

~^wuaaamb.  Hle7print1er7~ 

No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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The  Land  of  Uashan. 

(Concluded  from  page  389.) 

Not  less  vivid  is  the  picture  of  Jeremiah  (iv. 
,  26)  :  "  I  beheld,  and  there  was  no  man  ;  .  . 
s  fruitful  place  was  a  wilderness,  and  all  the 
ies  thereof  were  broken  down  at  the  preseace  of 
!  Lord  and  by  his  fierce  anger."  Ezekiel  (vii. 
21-23)  adds  yet  other  and  still  more  striking 
tures  of  the  picture  :  "  I  will  give  it  into  the 
ids  of  strangers  for  a  prey,  and  to  the  wicked 
the  earth  for  a  spoil;  robbers  shall  enter  into  it 
1  defile  it.  The  land  is  full  of  bloody  crimes, 
1  the  city  is  full  of  violenoe."  We  might  al- 
st  imagine  that  Isaiah  had  the  scene  which 
ets  the  eye  of  the  modern  traveller  before  him 
en  he  spoke  of  "  the  highways  lying  waste," 
he  wayfaring  man  ceaseth,"  "  Bashan  and 
rmel  shake  off  their  fruits ;"  or  declared  that 
(judgments  of  heaven  should  continue  "until 
i  cities  be  wasted  without  inhabitants,  and  the 
lses  without  man,  and  the  land  be  utterly  de- 
ate,  and  the  Lord  have  removed  men  far  away, 
1  there  be  a  great  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the 
d."  No  wonder  that  the  observant  traveller, 
ailiar  with  the  words  of  scripture,  should  de- 
re  emphatically  "  the  whole  of  Bashan  and 
>ab  is  one  great  fulfilled  prophecy."  It  is  liter- 
y  true  that  the  land  is  "  made  empty  and  waste," 
itterly  emptied  and  utterly  spoiled."  "  Stran- 
■s  devour  it,  and  it  is  utterly  desolate,  as  over- 
•own  by  strangers." 

The  instruments  by  which  the  doom  of  pro- 
ecy  has  been  brought  upon  the  land  have  been 
•ious,  but  who  would  have  supposed,  especially 
the  days  of  Roman  magnificence,  that  the  Arab 
the  desert  would  ever  again  resume  his  place 
re,  and  by  his  very  presence,  as  a  wild  robber, 
lish  at  once  security  and  industry,  and  the  very 
)spects  of  a  change  for  the  better  ?  And  yet 
s  is  the  fact.  "  Not  a  spot  of  border  land  from 
ady-Musa  to  Aleppo,"  said  the  Druse  Sheikh 
sad  of  Hit,  "  is  safe  from  their  raids,  and 
uses,  Moslems  and  Christians  are  alike  to  them, 
fact,  their  hand  is  against  all.  When  the 
lezeh  come  up  in  the  spring,  their  flocks  cover 
it  plain  like  locusts,  and  were  it  not  for  our 
es  they  would  not  leave  us  a  hoof  nor  a  blade 
corn.  To-day  their  horsemen  pillage  a  village 
re,  to-morrow  another  in  the  Ghutah  of  Sham 
•amascus),  and  the  day  following  they  strip  the 
igdad  caravan.  Oh,  my  Lord  !  these  sons  of 
liniael  arc  fleet  as  gazelles,  and  fierce  as  leopards. 
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Would  Allah  only  rid  us  of  them  and  the  Turks, 
Syria  might  prosper."  The  Sheikh  of  Bozrah 
declared  that  his  flocks  would  not  be  safe  even  in 
his  own  courtyard  at  night,  and  that  armed  sen- 
tinels had  to  patrol  continually  round  their  little 
fields  at  harvest-time.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
castle,  he  said,  which  has  high  walls  and  a  strong 
iron  gate,  we  should  be  forced  to  leave  Bozrah 
altogether.  We  could  not  stay  here  a  week.  The 
Bedouin  swarm  around  the  ruins.  They  steal 
everything  they  can  lay  hold  of — goat,  sheep, 
cow,  horse,  or  camel — and  before  we  can  get  on 
their  track  they  are  far  away  in  the  desert." 
Ages  have  wrought  no  change  in  the  character  of 
the  Ishmaelite  Arab,  as  drawn  by  the  pen  of  in- 
spiration nearly  four  thousand  years  ago  :  "  His 
hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
is  against  him." 

But  in  the  providence  of  God  he  has  been  a 
strange  instrument  of  Divine  judgments  upon 
Eastern  lands,  especially  upon  Bashan.  His  in- 
veterate propensity  to  plunder  makes  him  a  pest 
fatal  to  all  attempts  at  settled  or  civilized  enter- 
prise. Doubtless  Jewish  conquest  for  a  time 
checked  his  maraudings,  and  Roman  arms  taught 
him  respect  for  Roman  civilization.  But  no 
sooner  does  the  possessor  of  the  land  wax  feeble 
than  the  irrepressible  Ishmaelite,  the  wild  man  of 
the  desert,  is  ready  to  act  the  spoiler's  part  and 
seize  the  effects  of  the  dying  man.  Thus  was  the 
doom  of  the  ill-fated  land  inflicted  upon  it.  A 
natural  stronghold  itself,  and  with  cities  that  were 
fortresses  and  private  dwellings  that  were  castles, 
it  seemed  most  improbable  that  its  rich  soil  should 
be  left  to  neglect,  and  that  its  harvests  should  be 
subject  to  pillage.  But  the  word  of  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled.  "  Bashan  languishes,"  and  its 
cities  are  "  without  inhabitants."  "  The  spoilers 
are  come  upon  all  high  places  through  the  wilder- 
ness.   No  flesh  (can  have)  peace." 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "  how  deeply 
I  was  impressed,  when  looking  out  over  that  noble 
plain,  rivaling  in  richness  of  soil  the  best  of  Eng- 
land's counties,  thickly  studded  with  cities,  towns 
and  villages,  intersected  with  roads,  having  one 
of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world,  and  yet  utterly 
deserted — literally  'without  man, 'without  in- 
habitant, and  without  beast.'  I  cannot  tell  with 
what  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  of 
mourning  and  of  thanksgiving,  of  fear  and  of  faith, 
I  reflected  upon  the  history  of  that  land,  and, 
taking  out  my  Bible,  compared  its  existing  state, 
as  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  with  the  numerous 
predictions  regarding  it  written  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  In  their  day  it  was  populous  and  pros- 
perous, the  fields  waved  with  corn,  the  hillsides 
were  covered  with  flocks  and'herds,  the  highways 
were  thronged  with  wayfarers,  the  cities  resounded 
with  the  continuous  din  of  a  busy  population. 
And  yet  they  wrote  as  if  they  had  seen  the  laud 
as  I  saw  it  from  the  ramparts  of  Bozrah.  The 
spirit  of  the  Omniscient  God  alone  could  have 
guided  the  hand  that  penned  such  predictions  as 
these  (Is.  vi.  11,  12;  Jer.  iv.  7;  xlviii)." 

Most  appropriately  does  he  remark,  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  his  sketch,  "  I  had  often 
read  of  Bashan — how  the  Lord  had  delivered  into 
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the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Og,  its  giant 
king,  and  all  his  people.  I  had  observed  the 
statement  that  a  single  province  of  his  kingdom, 
Argob,  contained  threescore  great  cities,  fenced 
with  high  walls,  gates  and  barH,  besides  unwalled 
towns  a  great  many.  I  had  examined  my  map, 
and  had  found  that  the  whole  of  Bashan  was  not 
larger  than  an  ordinary  English  county.  I  con- 
fess I  was  astonished;  and  though  my  faith  in  the 
divine  record  was  not  shaken,  yet  I  felt  that  some 
strange  statistical  mystery  hung  over  the  passage, 
which  required  to  be  cleared  up.  That  one  city, 
ourtured  by  the  commerce  of  a  mighty  empire, 
might  grow  till  her  people  could  be  numbered  by 
millions,  I  could  well  believe;  that  two,  or  even 
three,  great  commercial  cities  might  spring  up, 
in  favored  localities,  almost  side  by  side,  I  could 
believe,  too;  but  that  sixty  walled  cities,  besides 
unwalled  towns  a  great  man//,  should  exist  in  a 
small  province,  at  such  a  remote  age,  so  far  from 
the  sea,  with  no  rivers  and  little  commerce,  ap- 
peared to  be  inexplicable.  Inexplicable,  mysteri- 
ous though  it  appeared,  it  was  true.  On  the  spot, 
with  my  own  eyes,  I  had  now  verified  it.  A  list 
of  more  than  one  hundred  ruined  cities  and  vil- 
lages, situated  in  these  mountains  alone,  I  had  in 
my  hands;  and  on  the  spot  I  had  tested  it  and 
found  it  accurate,  though  not  complete.  More 
than  thirty  of  these  I  had  myself  visited,  or  passed 
close  by;  many  others  I  had  seen  in  the  distance. 
The  extent  of  some  of  them  I  measured  and  have 
already  stated.  Of  their  high  antiquity  I  could 
not,  after  inspecting  them,  entertain  a  doubt,  and 
I  have  explained  why.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
venerable  record,  more  than  three  thousand  years 
old,  containing  incidental  descriptions,  statements 
and  statistics  which  few  men  would  be  inclined  to 
receive  on  trust;  which  not  a  few  are  no.v  attempt- 
ing to  throw  aside  as  '  glaring  absurdities'  and 
'  gross  exaggerations,'  and  yet  which  close  and 
thorough  examination  proves  to  be  accurate  in  the 
most  minute  details.  Here,  again,  are  prophecies 
of  ruin  and  utter  desolation  pronounced  and  re- 
corded when  this  country  was  in  the  height  of  its 
prosperity — when  its  vast  plains  waved  with  corn, 
when  its  hillsides  were  clothed  with  vineyards, 
when  its  cities  and  villages  resounded  with  the 
busy  hum  of  a  teeming  population  ;  and  now,  after 
my  survey  of  Bashan,  if  I  were  asked  to  describe 
the  present  state  of  plains,  mountains,  towns,  and 
villages,  I  could  not  possibly  select  language  more 
appropriate,  more  accurate  or  more  graphic  than 
the  languagcof  these  very  prophecies.  My  unal- 
terable conviction  is,  that  the  eye  of  the  Omni- 
scient God  alone  could  have  foreseen  a  doom  so 
terrible  as  that  which  has  fallen  on  Moab  and 
Bashan." 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  anything  more  to  the 
traveller's  words  ?  Let  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  sift  evidence  and  weigh  testimony,  estimate,  by 
the  severest  critical  rules,  the  importance  of  a  dis- 
covery like  that  which,  after  an  interval  of  moro 
than  three  thousand  years,  serves  to  verify,  in  the 
most  minute  particulars,  one  of  the  most  surpris- 
ing statements  of  the  sacred  historian.  Let  him 
calculate  the  probabilities  that  a  land  like  Bashan, 
with  a  soil  of  almost  fabulous  fertility,  and  with 
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houses  of  an  imperishable  structure,  numerous 
enough  to  accommodate  a  crowded  population, 
should  become  almost  utterly  deserted,  bereft  of 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  all  signs  of  industry  and 
all  the  forms  of  orderly  government;  and  then  let 
him  say  whether  Moses  was  a  writer  of  fable,  or 
whether  the  prophets  were  simply  the  copyists  of 
their  own  fancies. 

Bashan  is  only  a  single  witness,  but  its  testi- 
mony is  most  remarkable.  It  might  be  well 
deemed  incredible  if  it  had  not  been  subjected  to 
the  test.  As  it  is,  we  place  it  by  the  side  of  other 
evidence  that  "  holy  men  spake  of  old  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

A  Short  Catechism  for  the  Sake  of  the  Simple- 
hearted. 

(Concluded  from  page  391.) 

Ques.  But  have  the  strict  professors,  who  pre- 
tend great  things  in  honor  of  Christ,  murdered 
him  in  themselves  ? 

Ans.  Yea,  verily,  as  really  as  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  and  people  of  the  Jews  put  him  to  death 
in  Jerusalem ;  for  what  they  do  to  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  his  light  in  their  hearts,  they  do  it 
unto  him.  Yea,  our  Lord  Christ,  at  this  very 
day,  is  as  really  crucified  in  their  spiritual  Egypt 
and  Sodom,  as  he  was  without  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem !  And  his  righteous  blood  cries  as  loud 
against  the  professors  of  this  age,  as  ever  it  did 
against  the  Jews  ;  and  they  are  hardened  against 
him  by  a  conceited  knowledge,  which  by  their 
imaginations  they  have  gathered  from  the  scrip- 
tures, just  as  the  Jews  were ;  but  the  eye  in  them 
can  no  more  see  it,  than  the  eye  in  the  Jews 
could. 

Ques.  Surely  if  they  knew  the  light  to  be  the 
only  living  way,  they  would  not  be  such  enemies 
to  it? 

Ans.  Yea,  I  believe  concerning  them  (as  was 
said  concerning  the  Jews)  that  if  they  knew  it, 
they  would  not  crucify  the  Lord  of  glory;  fori 
bear  many  of  them  record,  that  they  have  a  great 
zeal,  though  not  according  to  knowledge.  But 
at  present  very  sad  is  their  state;  for  the  god  of 
the  world  hath  blinded  the  eye  in  them,  which 
alone  can  see  the  truth  ;  and  with  that  eye  where- 
with they  now  strive  to  see,  they  shall  never  see 
with  comfort.  Yea,  so  exceeding  gross  and  thick 
are  many  of  them  become,  and  their  hearts  so  fat, 
that  instead  of  feeling  the  want  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  themselves,  and  mourning  after  it,  they 
can  mock  at  the  appearance  of  it  in  others ;  and 
speak  contemptuously  of  a  light  within,  where 
Christ  saith  the  light  is;  for,  saith  Christ,  take 
heed  that  the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  dark- 
ness, for  if,  &c.  Luke  xi.  33,  36. 

Ques.  But  will  not  they  reply,  that  they  do  not 
oppose  (much  less  mock  at)  the  light  of  the 
Spirit,  but  only  that  which  ye  ignorantly  call  the 
light  of  the  Spirit  ? 

Ans.  If  we  have  found  it  to  be  the  light  of  the 
Spirit,  and  to  work  that  in  us  and  for  us  which 
no  other  light  ever  could,  do  not  blame  us  for 
giving  in  our  testimony  that  it  is  that  light.  And 
take  heed  how  ye  reproach  us  with  ignorance, 
seeing  many  of  us  have  passed  through  all  that 
which  ye  call  knowledge;  but  our  light  is  a  new 
and  strange  thing  to  you,  and  ye  are  not  yet  able 
to  judge  it. 

Que3.  But  may  not  men  obtain  eternal  life  by 
reading  the  scriptures,  without  knowing  or  own- 
ing this  principle  of  the  light? 

Ans.  The  true  end  of  men's  reading  the  scrip- 
tures, is  to  turn  them  to  the  light.  The  scrip- 
tures contain  messages  concerning  God,  concern- 
ing Christ,  concerning  the  Spirit ;  the  end  whereof 


is  to  turn  men  to  the  power  and  life,  which  can 
do  the  thing  for  them;  which  God,  which  Christ, 
which  Spirit,  fill  all  things,  and  are  within,  in  thy 
heart,  and  in  thy  mouth,  saith  Moses  to  the  Jews, 
saith  Paul  to  the  Christians.  And  to  what  end 
do  they  tell  them  it  is  there?  But  that  there 
they  should  wait  upon  it,  to  hear  its  voice,  and  to 
obey  it.  Now  mark ;  though  men  could  perform 
and  practise  all  things  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
tures; yet  not  being  turned  to  this,  they  are  not 
in  the  way  of  salvation;  for  the  way  of  salvation 
is  not  a  peculiar  path,  or  course  of  ordinances  and 
duties  prescribed  in  the  scriptures;  but  is  a  new 
way,  a  living  way,  a  way  that  the  wisest  professors 
out  of  it  never  knew  (I  will  lead  them  in  paths 
they  have  not  known.)  So  that  while  men  know 
not,  nor  are  turned  to,  the  light  and  power  where- 
of the  scriptures  testify,  all  their  reading  of  the 
scriptures,  praying,  and  practising  ordinances  and 
duties  there  mentioned,  are  but  in  vain,  and  in 
the  end  will  prove  but  a  false  covering,  and  not 
the  covering  of  the  Spirit. 

Ques.  But  how  did  men  do  formerly  ?  For  this 
is  but  a  late  notion  about  the  light.  Have  none 
ever  been  saved  that  have  not  embraced  this  no- 
tion ? 

Ans.  I  speak  not  of  embracing  a  notion ;  but 
of  turning  to  the  thing  itself,  without  which  none 
ever  was,  or  can  be  saved;  for  it  is  that  alone  can 
save,  and  it  saves  only  them  that  are  turned  to  it. 
Now  if  any  man  so  read  the  scriptures,  as  thereby 
to  learn  to  turn  to  this,  he  may  feel  that  which 
will  work  salvation  in  him,  though  he  know  not 
its  name.  For  as  darkness,  being  turned  to,  works 
death  in  a  mystery,  though  its  name  be  not  known, 
but  it  may  appear  and  be  taken  for  light ;  so  light, 
being  turned  to,  works  life  in  a  mystery,  although 
he  in  whom  it  works  should  not  be  able  to  call  it 
by  its  name. 

Ques.  Then  by  this  a  man  may  be  saved, 
though  he  should  not  know  the  literal  name  Jesus, 
or  the  literal  name  Christ,  &c. 

Ans.  The  names  are  but  the  signification  of 
the  thing  spoken  of;  for  it  is  the  life,  the  power 
(the  being  transformed  by  that)  that  saves,  not 
the  knowledge  of  a  name.  And  christians  migh- 
tily deceive  themselves  herein  ;  for  they  think  to 
be  saved  by  believing  a  relation  concerning  Christ, 
as  he  appeared  in  a  fleshly  body,  and  suffered 
death  at  Jerusalem.  Whereas  Christ  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever ;  and  the  saving 
knowledge  reveals  him,  not  only  as  he  was  then, 
but  as  he  was  the  day  before,  and  will  be  forever. 
And  this  knowledge  is  also  revealed  in  the  scrip- 
ture ;  but  they  are  so  drowned  in  the  letter,  where- 
with the  carnal  part  is  so  filled,  that  the  spiritual 
eye  cannot  open  in  them  to  see;  so  that  which 
was  ordained  for  life,  becomes  death  to  them,  and 
they  perish ;  they  perish  just  as  the  Jews  did,  for 
their  eyes  are  withheld,  by  a  wisdom  which  they 
are  grown  up  in  from  the  letter,  from  beholding 
the  mystery  of  life  in  the  Spirit,  which  alone  can 
work  out  and  save  from  the  mystery  of  death. 

Ques.  But  did  not  God  formerly  work  life  in 
men  by  their  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  by  the 
preaching  of  such  godly  ministers  as  are  now  des- 
pised, and  accounted  anti-christians  ? 

Ans.  When  men  read  the  scriptures  formerly, 
in  the  times  of  thick  darkness,  and  when  some  of 
those  (who  were  not  made  ministers  according  to 
the  order  of  the  gospel)  preached  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  hearts,  according  to  the  best  light  of  their 
hearts,  according  to  the  best  light  of  their  feeling 
and  experience,  the  Lord  pitied  the  simplicity  of 
their  hearts,  and  secretly  refreshed  this  principle 
in  them  by  such  reading,  and  by  such  preaching. 
But  now  this  principle  is  made  manifest,  their 
reading  and  setting  up  a  knowledge  of  the  scrip- 


tures without  this  (which  was  the  thing  even  tin 
from  whence  they  had  their  life,)  yea,  in  oppiL 
tion  to*  this,  this  increaseth  their  death  and  boiR 
age,  and  shuts  them  out  of  life. 

Ques.  Well,  I  will  keep  to  the  scriptures,  aL 
wait  for  light  there;  let  who  will  follow  this  nK 
light. 

Ans.  Wilt  thou  keep  to  the  scriptures  in  ■ 
position  to  that  light,  which  alone  can  give  tin 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures  ?  What  kind  I 
knowledge  wilt  thou  gather  from  the  scriptunH 
Not  a  knowledge  which  will  humble  thee,  iM 
cleanse  thine  heart;  but  a  knowledge  that  « 
puff  thee  up,  and  fit  thee  for  the  slaughter.  WijB 
thou  art  from  the  light,  thou  canst  not  know  II 
scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God;  but  art  exaltfl 
thine  own  imaginations,  conceivings,  and  reasHj 
ings,  without  the  sense  of  scriptures.  And  (H 
thou  wilt  one  day  know  with  sorrow,  when  (I 
calls  thee  to  an  account  for  thy  boldness,  in  ym 
ting  senses  and  meanings  upon  his  words  with  t 
his  light. 

Ques.  I  am  almost  startled. 

Ans.  Many  have  fallen,  and  more  must  ll 
for  the  sharp  axe  of  the  Lord  is  prepared  to  H 
down  every  professor,  with  all  his  profession  :B 
religious  practices,  and  imitations  from  seriptiH 
which  stand  not  in  the  pure  life.  Happy  art  thM 
if  thou  now  fall  by  that  hand  which  now  striM 
at  many  in  great  loving-kindness  and  mercy,  tH 
he  might  raise  them  up  again,  and  fix  them  im 
on  the  true  foundations;  but  miserable  are  th  a 
whose  eyes  are  withheld  till  the  day  of  their  v 
tation  be  overslipt,  and  so  they  continue  keep 
their  corrupt  standing,  and  confidence  in  tl 
fleshly  knowledge  of  the  scriptures ;  for  they 
must  fall,  but  their  fall  will  be  otherwise.  M 
therefore  my  single-hearted  advice :  Let  thy 
ligion  be  to  feel  the  pure  principle  of  life  in  i 
pure  vessel  of  life ;  for  the  eye  must  be  pure  t 
sees  the  life,  and  the  heart  that  receives  it.  I 
faith  is  a  pure  mystery,  and  it  is  only  held  i 
pure  conscience.  Know  that  in  thee  that  puri 
thee,  and  then  thou  knowest  Christ,  and 
Father,  and  the  Spirit ;  and  as  that  lives  : 
grows  up  in  thee,  so  shalt  thou  know  their  di 
ling  place,  and  partake  of  their  life  and  fulnei 
Isaac  Peningtok 

From  "  The  American  Naturalie 

Sponges. 

Among  the  dark-brown  leaves  and  green  j 
ments  which  are  borne  upon  the  edge  of  the 
coming  tide,  one  frequently  observes  a  substaie 
hardly   distinguishable   from   the   surrounc  g  \ 
plants,  except  for  its  light-brown  color  and  m. 
osity.    This  is  sometimes  dendritic,  with  1  lk 
branches  springing  from  broad,  thick-spreac  jg  - 
bases;  but  generally  it  is  broken  into  fragmepi 
and  only  the  palm-like  parts,  with  their  fin  j  - 
shaped  ends,  are  left  grasping  among  the  fr-H 
covered  sea- weeds.    A  slight  pressure  will  ejw, 
the  water,  and  the  aspect  of  the  half-dried  sp  It- 
men  will  at  once  arrest  attention. 

It  is  in  fact  a  Sponge,  differing  only  in  the  j>4 
tails  of  its  structure  and  its  general  form  from  e 
sponges  of  commerce*  The  latter,  whose  irreg5  T  , 
swelling  outlines  are  so  familiar  to  us,  an  if 
foreign  origin,  the  better  kinds  coming  from  a 
more  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  e 
coarser  and  larger  kinds  from  the  Bahamas.  !l«  • 
commercial  value  of  these  is  based  upon  the  he  jy 
nature  and  closely  interwoven  texture  of  theii  i- 
ternal  skeleton. 

A  sponge  is,  typically,  a  gelatinous  mass  Q 
which  is  imbedded  numerous  little  spikes  A 
plates,  of  a  horny,  calcareous,  or  siliceous  in- 
stance ;  or  hair-like  threads  of  various  forms,  wl  h 
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e  so  thickly  disposed  and  closely  knit  together 
r  animal  matter,  that  they  form  a  sort  of  open- 
)rk  frame  supporting  the  looser  tissues. 
In  the  common  sponge  this  frame-work  is  wholly 
mposed  of  horny  hairs,  which  are  so  densely 
icked  and  elastic  that  they  immediately  resume 
eir  original  shape  after  being  compressed.  The 
■latinous  matter  is  in  all  cases  cleaned  out  after 
e  sponge  is  torn  up  from  its  rocky  bed,  and  those 
hich  we  utilize  are  only  the  horny  skeletons  of 
ie  living  animals.    So  loosely  constructed  and 
agile,  however,  are  the  large  branching  species 
'  our  own  coast,  that  a  dried  specimen  may  be 
•ushed  to  powder  in  the  hand. 
The  exterior  of  our  beach  specimens  have  a 
irry  look,  due  to  the  projecting  points  of  the 
)iculae,  which  protrude  through  the  outer  skin, 
cattered  holes  of  considerable  size  reveal  portions 
"the  interior,  and  between  them  are  innumerable 
nailer  pores.    These  larger  apertures  connect 
ith  distinct  channels  which  ramify  through  the 
ass  in  all  directions,  and,  when  surrounded  by 
leir  native  element,  expel  continuous  jets  of 
ater.    In  fact  the  whole  is  only  an  apparatus  for 
)sorbing  and  ejecting  sea-water,  well  deserving 
s  old  name  of  sea-lungs. 

The  surrounding  liquid  is  taken  in  through  the 
nailer  pores  of  the  outer  side,  and,  passing 
irough  the  lung-like  interstices  of  the  structure, 
i  finally  collected  in  the  main  channels  and  thrown 
ut  again,  together  with  quantities  of  feculent 
latter  through  the  larger  openings.  The  meshes 
f  the  sieve  and  the  channels  are  thickly  lined 
'ith  myriads  of  microscopical  animalculae,  to 
'hich  the  perpetual  current  bears  their  minute 
)od,  silted  of  all  the  coarse,  unsuitable  particles, 
ad  maintains  an  invigorating  supply  of  fresh  sea- 
ater  throughout  the  whole  colony.  The  animals 
lemselves  create  this  current  by  the  motion  of 
iliae,  or  little  hairs,  which  grow  out  from  the  region 
f  the  mouth.  The  form  of  their  bodies  has  been 
aoertained  in  only  one  species,  called  Leucosolenia 
otryoides.  In  this,  which  is  quite  small,  though 
ommon  on  the  shore,  Professor  H.  J.  Clark  found 
hat  they  were  minute  sac-shaped  beings,  with  a 
ollar  projecting  from  the  free  end,  in  the  middle 
f  which  was  the  mouth,  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
>ng  filament  which  was  hardly  ever  at  rest.  It 
3emed  to  be  employed  principally  in  casting 
lorsels  of  food  down  into  the  mouth,  and  this 
ction,  in  itself  so  slight,  is  yet,  when  carried  on 
y  the  thousands  of  neighboring  filaments,  suffi- 
ient  to  keep  the  fluids  in  rapid  motion  through 
ie  meshes. 

Until  of  late  years  the  animal  nature  of  the 
Donge  was  disputed.  Then  it  was  referred  to  the 
anseba  forms,  creatures  which  are  mere  sprawling 
rops  of  jelly,  without  mouths  or  stomachs,  but 
'hich,  however,  manage  to  move  about,  and  even 
1  some  species  build  up  most  elaborate  internal 
iructures  resembling  minuteshells.  Now,  through 
ie  investigations  of  Professor  H.  J.  Clark,  we 
now  that  they  are  colonies  of  such  comparatively 
ighly  organized  beings  as  those  I  have  described, 
nd  we  are  also  able  to  state,  upon  the  same  au- 
iority,  that  their  young  are  free,  roving  globules, 
ssembling  an  isolated  individual  of  the  parent 
Sock. 

The  mode  of  growth  has  not  been  studied  in 
be  sponge  itself,  but  in  a  closely  allied  animal 
'here  a  number  of  little  bells  grow  upon  a  stem 
Codosiya  pulcherrima).  The  young  of  this  is 
*ee  at  first,  but  finally  attaches  itself,  and  be- 
omes  elevated  on  a  pedicle.  Then  the  vase  grows 
lore  oval,  the  opposite  sides  at  the  narrowest 
iameter  approach  each  other,  coalesce  and  split, 
ividing  all  the  internal  organs,  and  the  mouth 
nd  calyx,  or  collar,  into  two  parts.    Two  other 


filaments  grow  up  from  these  halves,  and  a  fissure 
begins  in  the  disk,  which  gradually  spreads  both 
upward  and  downward,  until  two  transparent 
vases,  complete  in  structure,  swing  upon  the  trunk 
which  bore  only  one  an  hour  before.  This  pro- 
cess in  some  species  is  continued  until  quite  a 
cloud  of  descendants  cluster  around  the  parent 
branch,  but  in  others,  again,  only  separate  and 
distinct  individuals  are  produced,  the  division 
totally  separating  the  stem  as  well  as  the  body. 

The  sponge,  probably,  grows  in  the  same  way; 
but  the  vases,  having  no  stems,  remain  attached 
side  by  side,  and  secrete  the  gelatine  and  spicule, 
or  horny  hairs,  from  the  lower  surfaces  of  their 
bodies.  These  support  the  membrane  and  enable 
it  to  maintain  a  definite  outline,  and  continue  its 
growth  without  the  danger  of  collapsing. 

There  are  several  species  on  our  coast,  but  the 
most  noticable  is  the  great  Halichondria,  whose 
favorite  resort  is  an  old  wharf-pile.  This  may  not 
seem  an  attractive  object,  but  Nature  has  clothed 
the  whole  coast  with  her  living  tapestries,  and 
even  here,  her  taste  is  as  faultless,  and  her  hand 
as  lavish  in  decoratioD,  as  in  more  favored  and 
sunnier  spots. 

Get  iuto  your  boat,  and  when  the  tide  is  lowest 
float  down  under  the  wharves  through  which  the 
current  has  a  clean  sweep.  The  waves  lift  the 
dank  bladder-weeds  and  long  green  sea-hair  which 
cover  their  stained  sides,  while  below  these,  brown 
clusters  of  mussel-shells  open  their  fringed  mouths, 
and  huge  anemones,  as  thick  as  your  arm,  spread 
their  laced  crowns  of  white,  brown,  crimson,  or 
variegated  colors  on  the  water- worn  logs ;  and  in 
the  midst  our  great  sea-lungs  hangs  out  its  mass 
of  branches,  and  spreads  its  weird  fingers  up 
towards  the  observer.  Even  the  sponge  is  beauti- 
ful in  such  places  and  with  such  associations. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Dr.  James  Henderson. 

(Continued  from  pago  388.) 

Jas.  Henderson  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  Edinburgh  in  the  fall  of  1855,  and  for 
the  next  three  years  his  life  was  one  of  almost  in- 
cessant toil.  He  usually  read  till  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  never  absent  at 
roll  call,  except  when  laid  aside  for  three  weeks 
by  an  attack  of  small  pox.  In  a  letter  written 
some  years  later,  he  thus  alludes  to  this  portion  of 
his  life : 

"I  have  not  seen  much  of  Scotland  ;  I  never 
could  afford  time  to  travel  for  pleasure.  All  my 
years  at  college,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
Christmas,  and  the  holidays  between  the  summer 
and  winter  session,  as  most  others  did,  to  visit  the 
country,  I  never  lost  a  day  from  the  hospital,  the 
library,  and  anatomical  rooms ;  and  when  the 
summer  session  ended,  early  in  August,  having 
constantly  studied  for  nine  months  without  inter- 
ruption, and  when  all  the  classes  were  given  up 
for  three  months,  I  still  spent  my  time  among  the 
patients  in  the  hospital,  and  practised  among  the 
poor  of  the  city  till  the  first  of  November,  when 
the  winter  session  commenced  again ;  and  I  felt 
as  ready  as  any  one  to  enter  with  all  zeal  and 
energy  the  new  classes,  and  to  compete  success- 
fully with  those  who  had  spent  the  autumn  among 
the  mountains,  streams,  and  lakes ;  and  although 
I  was  in  daily  contact  with  the  most  dangerous 
and  malignant  diseases,  and  saw  some  of  my  dear- 
est companions  cut  down  by  them,  my  God  pic- 
served  me  through  them  all,  and  made  good  His 
gracious  promise,  '  As  thy  day  is,  so  thy  strength 
shall  be.    There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee.'  " 

He  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  his 
attention  was  turned  to  foreign  countries,  as  a 


place  in  which  to  practise  the  knowledge  he  was 
eo  earnestly  acquiring  : 

"  I  had  always  been  looking  fur  opportunities 
to  serve  my  God,  and  I  had  determined  to  6tudy 
medicine,  knowing  that  wherever  my  lot  mi^ht 
be  cast,  I  should  never  lack  opportunities  of  doing 
good  both  to  souls  and  bodies.  When  I  was  just 
half  through  my  curriculum  of  medical  study,  I 
went  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  December  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical-Missionary 
Society,  and  hearing  many  interesting  remarks  on 
the  value  and  importance  of  medical  missions, 
before  twenty-four  hours  I  had  fully  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  a  Medical-Missionary,  and  soon  after 
I  spoke  to  my  friend  Professor  Miller,  who 
strongly  advised  me  to  do  as  I  had  resolved. 

u  After  I  had  finished  my  studies  in  Edinburgh, 
I  was  offered  a  very  good  situation  as  partner  with 
an  old  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Durham,  who 
wished  to  retire  from  practice.  In  two  years  I 
was  offered  all  the  practice,  which  was  worth  more 
than  £700  a  year.  Many  friends  advised  me  to 
accept  the  proposal,  but,  having  determined  to  go 
abroad,  I  declined  it." 

In  1859  he  was  engaged  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  take  charge  of  a  Chinese  hos- 
pital in  Shanghai,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  this 
society,  who  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  thus  speaks : 

"  I  confess  that  I  often  looked  at  him  with  as- 
tonishment. He  told  me  very  frankly  all  his 
previous  history,  and  when  I  saw  before  me  that 
educatedand  gentlemanly  man  of  nine-and-twenty, 
thoroughly  abreast  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age, 
so  free  from  the  common  faults  of  self-taught  men, 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
inside  of  a  school,  even  of  the  humblest  character, 
and  that,  twenty  years  before,  he  had  been  a  bare- 
footed lad,  herding  sheep  on  the  muir  of  llhynic  ; 
that,  some  thirteen  years  ago,  he  could  not  have 
written  his  own  name,  and  nevertheless  he  had 
forced  his  way  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
had  taken  prizes  in  classes  of  two  hundred  medi- 
cal students,  received  the  diploma  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  won  for  himself  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  men  of  the  highest  christian  char- 
acter and  professional  distinction." 

He  reached  Shanghai  in  the  spring  of  18G0, 
and  soon  after  took  charge  of  the  hospital  which 
he  had  come  out  to  superintend.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  annual  hospital  report,  will  show 
the  manner  in  which  that  institution  was  con- 
ducted. 

"  The  daily  work  at  the  hospital  is  as  follows  : 
At  half-past  seven  o'clock  the  hospital  bell  begins 
to  ring  for  patients  to  assemble;  at  a  quarter-past 
twelve  the  native  preacher  belonging  to  the  hos- 
pital begins  the  religious  services  in  the  hall  where 
the  patients  meet ;  he  reads  the  Scriptures  and 
preaches  till  one  o'clock,  concluding  with  prayer. 
I  begin  to  examine  the  cases  at  one  o'clock,  by 
taking  first  ten  women  into  the  dispensary,  where 
they  sit  down,  and  each  is  prescribed  for  sepa- 
rately ;  ten'men  are  then  admitted  in  like  manner; 
thus  ten  women  and  ten  men  are  admitted  succes- 
sively until  all  are  seen.  Any  case  requiring  a 
surgical  operation  is  put  aside  till  all  the  others 
are  prescribed  for.  Cases  of  accident  are  admitted 
at  all  hours.  Chin  Foo,  my  apothecary  and  house- 
surgeon,  is  all  I  could  desire;  he  has  been  in  the 
hospital  now  about  eight  years,  and  assisted  Drs. 
Lockhart  and  Hobson ;  he  is  attentive  to  all  his 
duties,  very  intelligent,  and  kind  to  the  patieuts, 
has  carefully  read  all  Dr.  Uobson's  medical  works 
in  Chinese,  arid  were  it  not  that  he  wants  practi- 
cal anatomy,  he  would  be  a  good  surgeon,  but 
owing  to  the  stupid  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  he 
has  never  seen  even  the  interior  of  a  dead  body. 
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I  have  tried  to  teach  him  from  anatomical  plates, 
but  these  are  not  sufficient;  he  can,  however,  per- 
form the  minor  operations  well  under  my  direc- 
tions. There  is  a  dispensary  coolie  who  assists 
Chin  Foo  to  make  up  the  medicines  which  I  order, 
and  give  them  to  the  patients.  There  is  also  a 
doorkeeper  who  gives  each  patient  a  ticket  as  he 
is  admitted  into  the  dispensary.  Chin  Foo's 
brother,  Keih  Foo,  is  the  native  preacher  at  the 
hospital,  and  is  very  attentive  to  all  his  duties. 
After  I  begin  to  see  the  patients  in  the  dispen- 
sary, he  commences  to  distribute  tracts  to  all  who 
can  read,  and  to  converse  with  those  who  are  wait- 
ing on  the  all-important  truths  of  Christianity. 
Soon  after  my  arrival  here  I  had  fifteen  thousand 
copies  of  a  small  tract  printed  in  Chinese,  con- 
taining, within  a  short  space,  an  epitome  of  the 
gospel ;  each  patient  who  can  read,  and  very  many 
can,  receives  a  copy  of  this;  and  thus  during  the 
past  year  large  numbers  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  have  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion through  the  Redeemer.  Last  May  I  opened 
a  dispensary  in  the  city,  where  I  attended  for  two 
days  every  week,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up, 
the  people  having  left  the  city  on  account  of  the 
rebel  panic.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  patients 
have  been  treated  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital 
since  April  last,  more  than  sixteen  thousand  per- 
sons have  been  prescribed  for,  and  the  aggregate 
attendance  has  been  considerably  above  twenty 
thousand.  I  have  had  a  large  number  of  opium 
smokers,  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  cured  of  the  habit;  scarcely 
half  the  number,  however,  had  resolution  enough 
to  persevere;  forty-two  have  been  permanently 
cured,  but  twenty-eight  cases  disappeared  after  a 
few  days'  treatment.  One  of  the  forty-two  was  a 
respectable  man's  wife,  who  had  smoked  opium 
for  more  than  ten  years,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
give  it  up  ;  she  was  under  treatment  twenty-nine 
days,  and  expressed  the  deepest  gratitude  that  she 
was  cured.  Nothing  seems  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  Chinese  here  more  than  the  use  of  chloro- 
form. In  all  the  larger  operations  I  have  given 
it  with  the  best  results.  Forty  or  fifty  Chinese 
may  be  seen  witnessing  a  severe  operation  on  one 
of  their  own  countrymen  in  mute  astonishment, 
scarcely  believing  their  own  eyes  that  the  patient 
is  in  a  quiet  sleep;  when  the  operation  is  over 
they  begin  to  chatter,  telling  each  other  that  '  it 
is  twelve  parts  wonderful.'  " 

(To  bo  continued.) 

Ahcnt  Fences. — The  cry,  "  Down  with  the 
fences"  is  daily  becoming  louder.  One  eminent 
English  agriculturist  has  removed  three  and  a  half 
miles  of  what  he  regards  as  unnecessary  fence  from 
a  farm  of  less  than  two  hundred  acres.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  Great  Britain  might  dispense  with 
500,000  miles  of  fencing  now  :n  existence.  If  we 
suppose  this  fence  to  occupy  a  width  of  nine  feet, 
which  isa  very  moderate  estimate  for  the  wide  live 
fences  of  England,  this  would  bean  addition  to  the 
arable  land  of  589,280  acres.  Our  common  worm 
fence  usually  occupies  a  width  of  four  and  a  half 
feet — the  rails  being  fourteen  feet  long.  A  fence 
made  with  longer  rails  occupies  more  space.  If 
the  rails  are  shorter,  the  space  occupied  is  less. 
To  this  it  is  safe  to  add  eighteen  inches  for  land 
that  is  notcultivatcd.  This  gives  a  width  of  two 
yards  appropriated  to  the  fence.  Every  2240  yards 
of  such  fence  occupies  an  acre.  An  acre  of  land 
in  a  form  nearly  square,  and  consequently  in  the 
most  economical  shape  as  regards  fencing,  is  220 
feet  by  108  feet.  To  fence  this  requires  278  yards 
of  fencing,  which  occupies  just  about  one-eight 
of  the  whole.  Such  afence  surrounding  a  ten-acre 
lot  of  the  comparatively  economical  shape  of  242 


yards,  by  200  yards,  would  occupy  1768  yards,  or 
considerably  less  than  one-eight  of  an  acre.  This 
would  be  less  than  1-30  of  the  whole  amount — a 
striking  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  large  lots 
over  small  ones. 

Selected. 

SOME  PLACE  FOR  ME. 
What  if  a  little  ray  of  light, 

Just  starting  from  the  sun, 
Should  linger  in  its  downward  flight, 

Who'd  miss  the  tiny  one? 
Perhaps  the  ro9e  would  be  less  bright 

'T  was  sent  to  shine  upon. 

What  if  the  rain-drop  in  the  sky, 

In  listless  ease  should  say, 
I'll  not  be  missed  on  earth,  so  I 

Contented  bere  will  stay  ; 
Would  not  some  lily,  parcbed  and  dry, 

Less  fragrant  be  to-day  ? 

What  if  the  acorn  on  the  ground 

Refused  its  shell  to  burst? 
Where  would  the  stately  tree  be  found? 

Or  if  the  humble  dust 
Refused  the  germ  to  nestle  round, 

What  could  the  sailor  trust?  «, 

I  am  a  child.    It  will  not  do 

An  idle  life  to  lead, 
Because  I'm  small — with  talents  few — 

Of  me  the  Lord  has  need, 
Some  work  or  calling  to  pursue, 

Or  do  some  humble  deed. 

I  must  be  active  every  hour, 

And  do  my  Maker's  will; 
If  but  a  ray  can  paint  the  flower, 

A  rain-drop  swell  the  rill, 
I  know  in  me  there  is  a  power 

Some  humble  place  to  fill. 

— Congregaiionalist. 


Selected. 

THE  WANING  MOON. 

BY  W.  C.  BRYANT. 

I've  watched  too  late  ;  the  morn  is  near  1 
One  look  at  God's  broad  silent  sky  1 

O  hopes  and  wishes  vainly  dear, 
How  in  your  very  strength  ye  die  ! 

Even  while  your  glow  is  on  the  cheek, 
And  scarce  the  high  pursuit  begun, 

The  heart  grows  faint,  the  hand  grows  weak, 
The  task  of  life  is  left  undone. 

See  where  upon  the  horizon's  brim, 
Lies  the  slill  cloud  in  gloomy  bars  ; 

The  waning  moon,  all  pale  and  dim, 
Goes  up  amid  the  eternal  stars. 

Late,  in  the  flood  of  tender  light, 

She  floated  through  the  etherial  blue, 

A  softer  sun,  that  shone  all  night, 
Upon  the  gathering  beads  of  dew. 

And  still  thou  wanest,  pallid  moon  1 
The  encroaching  shadow  grows  apace; 

Heaven's  everlasting  watchers  soon 
Shall  see  thee  blotted  from  thy  place. 

O  Night's  dethroned  and  crownless  queen  ! 

Well  may  thy  sad,  expiring  ray, 
Be  shed  on  those  whose  eyes  have  seen 

Hope's  glorious  visions  fade  away. 

Shine  thou  for  forms  that  once  were  bright, 

For  sages  in  the  mind's  eclipse  ; 
For  those  whose  words  were  spells  of  might, 

But  falter  now  on  stammering  lips  I 

In  thy  decaying  beams  there  lies 
Full  many  a  grave  on  hill  and  plain, 

Of  those  who  closed  their  dying  eyes 
In  grief  that  they  have  lived  in  vain. 

Another  night,  and  thou  among 

The  spheres  of  Heaven  shall  cease  to  shine, 
All  rayless  in  the  glittering  throng 

Whose  lustre  late  was  quenched  in  thine. 

Yet  soon  a  new  and  lender  light 

From  out  thy  darkened  orb  shall  beam, 

And  broaden  till  it  shines  all  night 
On  glistening  dew  and  glimmering  stream. 


For  "The  Friend 

Sketches  from  the  Memoranda  of  our  late  Frit 
Christopher  Healy. 

(Continued  from  page  390.) 

The  more  any  of  us  are  brought  into  that  sfc 
of  poverty  of  spirit — after  the  example  of  t 
Apostle  Paul, — iu  which  they  have  nothing 
glory  in  but  their  infirmities,  the  better  it  will 
for  us.    There  is  such  a  danger  of  self  getting 
into  dominion,  with,  to  our  fallen  natures,  the 
prevalent  desire  to  honor  it  and  the  worldly  w 
in  others,  instead  of  seeking  that  honor  whii 
cometh  from  Cod  only — that  honor  which  ci 
sists  in  doing,  it  may  be  in  the  night  of  toil  a 
wrestling  conflict,  our  Heavenly  Father's  wi 
which  is  life  eternal, — that  it  is  most  needful 
us  to  "  watch"  singly  unto  Him  in  whose  favi 
alone  there  is  life ;  and  who,  as  we  patiently  ( 
low  Him,  in  the  way  of  holy  dedication,  make; 
to  the  refreshing  of  our  sinking  spirits,  the  o 
goings  of  the  morning  and  evening  to  rejoice. 

We  believe  it  will  ever  be  found,  that  in  p 
portion  to  the  depth  and  extent  of  our  sufferir 
for  Christ,  and  His  cause'  sake,  the  greater  n 
be  our  rejoicing  in  His  own  time.  Agreeably 
the  scriptures,  "  As  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abou 
in  us,  so  our  consolation  aboundeth  by  Chris 
And,  "  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joj 
"  If  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeni 
of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness 
his  resurrection." 

Christopher  Healy  often  experienced  a  beii 
introduced  again  and  again  into  the  furnace 
humiliation  and  trial,  that  so  not  only  the  drd 
and  the  tin,  but  the  reprobate  silver  might  i 
consumed,  whereby  a  vessel  meet  for  the  inscri 
tion  of  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord"  should 
wrought.    He  was  often  brought  into  a  state 
mourning  and  lamentation.    But  could  as  < 
acknowledge  with  the  Psalmist :  "  Thou  hast  pi 
off  my  sackcloth,  and  girded  me  with  gladnessi 
The  following  from  his  memoranda,  clearly  pro 
this  : 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  1807  I  removed  to  Mi 
dleburg,  and  when  there  was  no  meeting  there, 
found  it  my  duty  to  go  to  Rensselaerville  Meeti  i 
of  Friends,  they  still  feeling  very  near  to  me  :  a 
I  was  often  favored  with  the  Lord's  holy  present 
in  them  to  my  satisfaction  and  comfort.  Butoi 
meeting  was  soon  allowed,  that  is  once  a  weep 
which  I  believe  was  in  a  good  degree  overshadow 
by  the  wing  of  Ancient  goodness,  who  is  the  1 
and  support  of  all  our  religious  meetings ;  a 
who  is  the  bread  that  cometh  down  from  heave  I  \ 
Oh  then,  saith  my  soul,  may  we  be  concern 
oftener  than  the  morning  light,  to  wait  up 
Him,  and  pray  for  our  daily  bread  ;  and  He,  w 
is  rich  in  mercy,  will  not  fail  to  hear  our  praye 
and  to  fill  our  souls,  in  His  own  time,  with  t 
soul  sustaining  bread  of  heavenly  life,  and  cau 
us  to  draw  water  out  of  the  well  of  salvatic 
Then  shall  we  experience  the  mountain  of  t 
Lord's  house  to  be  established  in  the  top  of  t  > 
mountains  ;  and  have  the  pleasant  prospect  of  : 
nations  flowing  unto  it.    And  feelingly  can  e 
mind  unite  with  the  Psalmist  who  said,  '  Great 
the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised  in  the  city 
our  God,  in  the  mountain  of  his  holiness.  13ea 
tiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth, 
Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  ci 
of  the  great  King.    God  is  known  in  her  palac 
for  a  refuge.    For,  lo,  the  kings  were  assemble 
they  passed  by  together.    They  saw  it,  and 
they  marvelled;  they  were  troubled,  and  hast' 
away.    Fear  took  hold  upon  them  there,  ai> 
pain.    Thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish  wi 
an  east  wind.    As  we  have  heard,  so  have  * 
seen  in  the  city  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  the  ci 
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ir  God  :  God  will  establish  it  forever.  We 
thought  of  thy  loving  kindness,  O  God,  in 
lidst  of  thy  temple.  According  to  thy  name, 
od,  so  is  thy  praise  unto  the  ends  of  the 
r.  thy  right  hand  is  full  of  righteousness. 
Hlount  Zion  rejoice,  let  the  daughters  of  Judah 
ad,  because  of  thy  judgments.  Walk  about 
,  and  go  round  about  her  :  tell  the  towers 
iof.  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider 
talaces ;  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generation 
tfing.  For  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and 
he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death.' 
)n  the  fourth  day  of  Second  month,  1808,  I 
ded  our  own  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the 
,  and  soon  after  I  sat  down  in  the  meeting, 
,  the  Heavenly  Father's  love  to  spread,  and 
3  as  a  shower  of  celestial  rain,  which  refreshed 
of  our  minds  :  and  though  our  number  was 
,  I  did  believe  that  ancient  promise  was 
ed,  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
her  in  Christ's  name,  there  will  he  be  in  the 
1  of  them.  The  next  First-day  following,  at 
same  place,  the  Lord's  mighty  power  was 
nt,  and  did  enable  me  to  open  Truth's  doc- 
to  my  own  comfort,  and  to  the  encourage- 
of  the  sincere  hearted,  and  to  the  strength 
e  feeble-minded.  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
jord  who  is  our  strength,  and  without  whose 
oce  all  are  poor.  O  may  my  soul  be  truly 
>led  before  the  Lord,  that  I  may  learn  con- 
lent,  and  also  to  suffer  hunger,  as  my  God 
neet.  For  blessed  are  they  that  experience 
3  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  heavenly  bread 
water  of  life,  for  they  shall  be  filled  in  the 
I  own  time.  At  our  next  Monthly  Meeting 
;re  allowed  ameetingas  before  hinted,  twice  a 
;  which  was  an  encouragement  to  our  little 
mr;  and  we  esteemed  it  a  favor  from  the 
Hand,  who  cares  for  those  that  cast  their 
on  Him.  And  feeling  my  heart  to  abound 
thankfulness,  under  a  sense  of  the  powerful 
of  life,  my  soul  was  poured  out  in  gratitude 
iraise  to  the  great  Author  of  all  our  blessings. 
15th  of  Fifth  month  attended  our  Monthly 
ing,  where  an  exercise  came  upon  me  to 
st  men  and  women  Friends  to  sit  together, 
ler  that  I  might  clear  myself  of  what  lay 
my  mind.  And  having  the  unity  of  both 
ngs  herein,  I  was  favored  to  lay  before  my 
ren  and  sisters  the  great  difference  between 
ulness  to  the  Lord  and  unfaithfulness  :  re- 
aring the  words  of  the  Lord,  by  the  mouth 
3  Prophet  to  revolting  Israel,  saying  :  '  She 
ot  know  that  I  gave  her  corn,  and  wine,  and 
ad  multiplied  her  silver  and  gold,  which  they 
red  for  Baal.  Therefore  will  I  return,  and 
away  my  corn  in  the  time  thereof,  and  my 
in  the  season  thereof,  and  will  recover  my 
and  my  flax  given  to  cover  her  nakedness.' 
will  be  the  punishment  of  all  the  disobedient. 
Lord  will  take  away  the  blessing  and  talents 
them,  if  they  will  not  improve  them,  and 
Iraw  His  manifold  favors  from  them,  and 
them  in  darkness.  But  unto  faithful  Israel 
i  true  church  of  Christ — who  live  in  obedi- 
to  God  their  Heavenly  Father,  the  encour- 
;  language  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  which  also 
in  my  mind  to  communicate,  may  be  ap- 
:  '  For  Zion's  sake  will  I  not  hold  my  peace, 
for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest,  until 
ghteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness, 
he  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  burnetii, 
the  Gentiles  shall  see  thy  righteousness,  and 
ngs  thy  glory  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  called  by 
j  name,  which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  shall 
.  Thou  shalt  also  be  a  crown  of  glory  in 
and  of  the  Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the 
of  thy  God.    Thou  shalt  no  more  be  named 


forsaken ;  neither  shall  thy  land  any  more  be 
termed  Desolate  ;  but  thou  shalt  be  called  Hephzi- 
bah,  and  thy  land  Beulah  :  for  the  Lord  delighteth 
in  thee,  and  thy  land  shall  be  married.  For  as  a 
young  man  marrieth  a  virgin,  so  shall  thy  sons 
marry  thee  :  and  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over 
the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee.' 
Under  these  encouraging  prospects  my  soul  doth 
lift  up  its  head  in  hope.  And  the  language  pre- 
sented :  '  0  Zion  arise,  and  shake  thyself  from  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  put  on  thy  beautiful  gar- 
ment, even  the  white  robe  of  righteousness,  purity, 
and  holiness,  in  which  thou  shalt  be  presented  to 
the  Lord  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.'  After 
this  time  I  went  through  many  heights  and  depths, 
sometimes  feeling  almost  forsaken  of  any  good ; 
and  many  times  was  made  very  sensible  that  the 
true  watchtower  was  too  much  neglected  by  me; 
which  was  the  occasion  of  my  feeling  myself  for- 
saken, and  sometimes  to  prove  my  faith  and  hope 
in  God.  But  blessed  be  his  holy  Name  forever, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  returned,  and  I  felt 
myself  comforted  in  His  holy  presence.  For  He 
loves  His  poor  humble,  dependent  children,  and 
will  arise  for  their  help. 

"  Seventh  month,  1808. — Attended  meeting  on 
the  First  day  of  the  week  at  Stanton  Hill.  The 
forepart  of  which  I  sat  under  great  weakness. 
But  light  and  life  arising  towards  the  conclusion, 
I  was  favored  to  clear  myself  of  an  exercise  that 
I  had  been  under  for  some  time,  to  the  comfort  of 
many  faithful  burden-bearers.  Many  of  the  dear 
youth  being  present,  my  mind  was  largely  opened 
to  them,  in  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father;  and 
also  to  the  parents,  showing  them  the  great  obli- 
gations, we  as  parents  are  uuder,  to  train  up  our 
tender  offspring  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord  ;  and  that  if  we  neglect  this,  and  our 
children  make  themselves  vile,  and  wound  religion 
through  their  impiety,  which  is  oftentimes  charge- 
able on  the  neglect  of  parents  and  masters  while 
the  children  are  under  our  care,  we  shall  stand 
accountable  for  them.  Oh  dear  parents,  and  such 
that  have  the  care  of  children,  my  mind  is  en- 
larged towards  you,  on  account  of  the  little  lambs 
committed  to  your  trust.  I  fear  if  the  children 
should  become  aliens  and  strangers  to  God,  and 
the  commonwealth  of  His  chosen  Israel,  the  blood 
of  many  of  their  precious  souls  will  be  chargeable 
to  you.  While  the  debt  contracted  on  your  part 
will,  I  fear,  be  such  as  you  shall  find  it  difficult 
to  fully  discharge.  This  favored  meeting  was  of 
the  Lord,  the  fountain  of  all  good.  And  may  no 
praise  be  given  to  the  creature,  but  all  the  praise, 
glory,  honor,  and  renown  be  ascribed  to  our 
Father  in  heaven,  who  enables,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  to  open  truth's 
doctrine  to  our  own  admiration  ;  and  well  may  we 
say,  it  is  the  Lord's  doings,  and  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.  Oh  thou*  ever  blessed  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
keep  me  in  the  low  valley  of  humiliation;  and 
suffer  me  not  to  take  my  flight  on  the  Sabbath- 
day — a  day  of  joy  and  favor  from  the  Lord  to  my 
poor  soul — but  lead  me  in  thy  wisdom,  and  by 
thy  right  hand,  so  shall  I  be  enabled,  at  thy 
command,  to  teach  transgressors  thy  ways,  and 
to  speak  a  word  in  due  season  to  them  that  are 
weary  :  so  shall  the  praise  be  given  unto  thee  for 
ever.  Amen." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Man  being  nothing  as  such  but  what  God  has 
made  him,  and  possessing  nothing  but  what  He 
affords  him,  is  wholly  God's  and  not  his  own;  and 
is  therefore  in  duty  bound  to  walk  in  obedience 
to  him  every  moment  of  his  life,  which  is  given 
him  for  that  end. — Joseph  Phipps. 


Address  he/ore  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  4th 
mo.  2-ld,  1868. 

Next  after  the  highest  concerns  of  all — and  in- 
deed, with  many  obvious  points  of  connection  with 
those  highest  concerns — are  the  claims  of  the 
proper  education  of  the  young.  I  desire  that  each 
one  of  us  here  present  may  feel  that  he  has  some 
duty  of  his  owd,  in  his  appropriate  sphere,  in  this 
great  oause.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  secular 
work  (so  far  as  it  is  a  secular  work)  which  is  now 
peculiarly  incumbent  upon  the  Society  of  Friends, 
if  they  weuld  exert  their  proper  influence  in  the 
world,  prepare  their  children  for  lives  of  wide  and 
generous  influence,  and  perpetuate  their  pure  and 
noble  doctrines,  is  to  provide  for  their  children 
and  all  those  under  their  care,  schools  as  good,  in 
all  that  is  of  sound  and  real  worth,  as  the  very 
best  in  the  land  ?  Is  not  this  one  of  the  foremost 
duties  of  the  hour?  See  what  other  denomina- 
tions are  doiug  for  their  colleges,  academies,  and 
common  schools;  observe  the  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  future  destinies  of  our  beloved 
country,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  are 
(under  divine  Providence)  to  be  shaped  in  our 
school-rooms.  Let  us  take  example,  too,  from  the 
activity  of  Friends  in  other  parts  of  the  country; 
and  find  a  lesson  for  ourselves  in  the  wonderful 
results  of  labors  in  this  cause  in  North  Carolina — 
labors  prompted  at  once  by  Christian  love,  and 
the  wisest,  truest  patriotism.  All  honorable  mo- 
tives conspire  together  to  incite  us  to  earnest  dili- 
gence in  this  field.  What  better  provision  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  a  son,  than  to  store  his  mind 
with  useful  knowledge,  and  train  it  to  work  clearly, 
promptly,  and  surely?  What  conduces  more  cer- 
tainly to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  State,  than 
the  intelligence  of  its  citizens  ?  By  what  earthly 
instrumentality  can  the  cause  of  morality  and 
virtue  be  better  furthered  than  by  instilling  sound 
principles  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  train- 
ing clear  heads  and  persuasive  tongues  to  advo- 
cate and  defend  them  ?  And  if  to  any  religious 
body  there  have  been  committed  clearer  views  of 
religious  truth  than  to  others,  combined  with  a 
purer  practice,  how  peculiarly  is  it  the  duty  of 
such  a  people  to  do  their  full  part  and  exert  their 
full  share  of  influence  in  moulding  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  been  aptly  called  "  the  children 
of  to-day,  the  men  of  to-morrow,  the  immortals  of 
eternity." 

Friends,  we  need  quichenimj,  to  take  hold  of 
this  work  with  the  energy  and  zeal  it  deserves. 
I  do  not  forget  that  much  has  been  done  already, 
on  which  we  may  look  with  reasonable  satisfaction. 
Few  institutions  can  show  a  more  honorable  record 
of  usefulness  than  the  excellent  Boarding  School, 
so  fairly  seated  among  the  beautiful  hills  of 
Chester  county.  The  very  best  facilities  for  ob- 
taining a  thorough  collegiate  education  arc  fur- 
nished at  Haverford.  The  Select  School,  in 
whose  hall  we  meet  to-night,  is,  both  in  its  male 
and  female  departments,  in  the  front  rank  among 
the  many  excellent  schools  of  Philadelphia.  From 
what  I  have  seen,  in  this  Association,  of  the 
teachers  of  other  schools  under  the  care  of  Friends 
in  this  city  and  its  neighborhood,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  seminaries  over  which  they  preside  are 
models  of  excellence.  Similar  praise  is  doubtless 
due  to  many  other  Friends'  schools,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  But  it  is  always 
the  case,  my  friends,  with  human  institutions, 
that  even  the  best  can  be  made  better — better 
either  outwardly,  or  inwardly,  or  in  both  respects. 
A  school,  like  a  man,  is  always  either  growing 
better  or  growing  worse.  Give  Westtown  S20,000, 
or  $200,000  if  that  sum  be  needed,  and  let  the 
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Bchool  add  to  its  present  buildings  a  new  and 
larger  edifice,  with  cheerful  study-rooms  and 
recitafion-roorns,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  an 
enlarged  library,  a  green-house,  and  high,  sunny, 
airy,  well-ventilated  apartments  for  all  its  uses. 
More  teachers,  more  books,  more  charts,  drawings, 
diagrams,  and  specimens  of  natural  objects,  will 
always  be  wanted.  If  there  be  any  poor  schools 
among  us,  the  need  of  improvement  in  their  re- 
gard needs  no  demonstration.  ■  And  doubtless 
there  are  neighborhoods  which  would  support  a 
good  Friends'  school,  in  which,  as  yet,  none  exists. 
If  so,  we  need  a  home  mission  and  home  mission- 
aries to  carry  the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge 
into  those  darkened  regions.  But  the  great  need 
everywhere  is  that  all  our  people,  and  especially 
parents,  should  be  more  deeply  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  be  willing  to  devote 
their  influence,  their  time,  and  their  money  to 
the  improvement  of  their  schools. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  part  in  the  work 
devolving  especially  upon  the  parents.  First,  it 
is  theirs  to  make  the  school -house  as  comfortable, 
cheerful,  and  healthful  as  possible,  taking  care 
that  it  be  properly  warmed,  and  well  and  thorough- 
ly ventilated;  the  latter  is  a  point  of  the  very  first 
importance,  but  one  too  much  neglected  in  all  our 
buildings,  public  and  private.  Secondly,  to  pro- 
vide the  best  illustrative  apparatus  of  all  kinds, 
maps,  drawings,  photographs,  specimens,  and  the 
best  dictionaries  and  other  books  of  reference  ;  to 
which,  especially  if  the  school  be  in  a  commu- 
nity where  private  libraries  are  few  and  small,  it 
would  be  well  to  add  a  good  collection  of  works  of 
sound  literature  and  instructive  science.  Thirdly, 
what  is  the  most  essential  thing  after  all — to 
procure  a  competent,  an  enthusiastic,  and  a  live 
teacher — the  best  teacher  that  can  be  got,  for 
love,  or  money,  or  both  (remembering  that  acheap 
teacher  is  a  very  expensive  article,)  and  then  to 
uphold  his  hands  with  their  constant  sympathy, 
support  his  authority,  and  prove  their  interest  in 
his  school  by  frequent  visits.  Let  parents  take 
pains,  also,  to  show  their  children  their  sympathy 
in  their  studies,  and  often  converse  with  them 
about  their  lessons. 

Without  undertaking-  a  complete  view  of  the 
proper  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued,  I  may 
allude  to  a  few  points  under  this  head.  Some 
three  or  four  elementary  studies  will  always  re- 
main to  be  the  essential  groundwork  of  a  good 
education,  of  more  importance  than  any  part  of 
the  superstructure.  Among  these  are  the  arts — 
in  some  places,  I  fear,  almost  lost  arts — of  correct 
spelling,  legible  writing,  and  good  reading,  that  is, 
reading  with  clear,  full  tone,  correct  enunciation, 
naturalness,  modest  ease  of  manner,  and  exact 
expression  of  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  pas- 
sage selected. 

By  the  use  of  the  best  books  of  selections,  such 
as  Hillard'8  Readers  (not  necessarily  discarding 
old  favorites,  like  Murray,  and  Pierpont's  Ameri- 
can First- Class  Book,)  or  of  works  like  Cleve- 
land's excellent  compendiums,  these  exercises  in 
reading  should  be  made  conducive,  further,  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  best  literature,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  love  for  its  study.  Nothing  is  a 
surer  preventive  against  indulgence  in  idle  and 
pernicious  reading  than  a  taste  for  sound  and 
healthy  literature ;  nothing  more  fruitful  in 
lawful  enjoyment,  nothing  more  refining  and 
liberalizing  as  a  means  of  mental  culture.  So 
far  as  practicable,  it  would  be  well  to  introduce 
the  more  advanced  pupils  to  whole  works  of  our 
best  authors,  or  at  least  to  longer  extracts  than 
are  found  in  the  Headers.  The  study  both  of 
English  literature,  and  of  the  history  and  struc- 
ture of  our  language,  should  occupy  a  larger  space 


in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  than  it  has 
claimed  heretofore. 

The  various  branches  of  natural  science  demand 
attention.  Of  the  uses  of  their  study,  now  widely 
recognized,  I  shall  speak  of  but  one — that  of 
cultivating  the  habit  of  careful,  accurate  observa- 
tion. Practice  in  drawing  strengthens  this  same 
most  useful  habit;  and  drawing — a  study  which 
educates  the  eye,  the  noblest  ors;an  of  sense,  and 
the  hand,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  will — 
should  be  taught  in  all  our  schools,  beginning 
with  the  very  youngest  pupils ;  drawing  not  so 
much  from  copies  as  from  nature  and  from  actual 
objects.  In  all  teaching,  appeal  to  the  eye  as 
much  as  possible,  by  specimens,  drawings,  or 
writing  upon  the  blackboard. 

Combine  clear  and  concise  oral  instruction  with 
the  recitations  from  text-books.  Teach  things, 
not  mere  names.  See  to  it  that  your  scholars  can 
do  something  better  than  recite  the  lesson — 
namely,  show  that  they  understand  the  subject. 
And  aim  to  teach  thoroughly,  a  few  things  at  a 
time. 

A  matter  too  much  neglected,  which  should 
receive  attention  in  all  our  schools,  is  the  incul- 
cation of  the  laws  of  health,  as  understood  and 
set  forth  by  our  best  physiologists  and  hygeists. 
Unwholesome  and  ill-cooked  food,  imperfect 
drainage,  deficient  ventilation,  the  exclusion  of 
the  healthful  light  of  the  sun,  uncleanliness, 
idleness,  over-work  or  over-study,  and  all  un- 
wholesome habits  of  mind  and  body,  should  be 
held  up  in  their  native  ugliness  before  the  young 
so  impressively  as  to  make  it  next  to  impossible 
that  those  thus  taught  should  tolerate  any  of 
these  monstrous  evils.  Hours  of  mental  labor 
should  alternate  with  hours  of  active  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  or  practice  of  calisthenics  and  light 
gymnastics.  Erect  carriage  and  proper  posture, 
and  the  avoidance  of  bending  over  desks  and  of 
all  cramped  and  unnatural  positions,  should  be 
inculcated  and  enforced  as  points  essential  both 
to  health  and  to  decorum. 

And  good  manners — an  accomplishment  which 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  another  of  the  lost  arts 
— should  be  taught  in  the  school-room,  as  they 
were  in  the  olden  time.  In  Friends'  schools, 
especially,  it  should  appear  that  simplicity  and 
christian  sincerity  are  not  inconsistent  with  true 
civility  and  christian  courtesy.  "  True  courtesy 
of  manners  is  one  of  the  natural  fruits  of  the  love 
of  God  '  shed  abroad'  in  the  heart.  It  is  chris- 
tian benevolence  carried  into  detail,  and  operating 
upon  all  the  circumstances  of  life."  We  should 
aim  to  make  our  children  what  William  Penn 
said  George  Fox  was  himself :  "  Civil  beyond  all 
forms  of  breeding." 

Above  all,  a  high  moral  influence  should  be 
constantly  felt.  The  moral  and  religious  training 
should  be  strenuous  and  decided,  bold  and  un- 
mistakable. Friends  may  certainly  make  their 
principles  prominent  in  their  schools  with  as 
much  propriety  as  Episcopalians  and  Presbyte- 
rians in  theirs.  Yet,  in  some  places,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  young 
people  in  the  Society  of  Friends  grow  up  unac- 
quainted with  the  religious  views  of  their  society 
than  in  any  other  denomination.  Teaching  on 
these  subjects  should  be  definite  and  earnest. 
The  best  text-book  is  the  Bible ;  but  Dymond, 
and  Evans,  and  Barclay,  and  Gurney  are  useful 
as  expounding  its  meaning.  But  remember  that 
a  glib  recitation  of  even  the  best  book  does  not 
involve  an  actual  internal  appropriation  of  the 
truths  it  contains.  A  teacher  will  need  all  his 
tact,  to  enable  him  to  convey  religious  truth  by 
I  incidental  allusions  and  delicate,  indirect  methods, 
I  often  more  effectual  than  any  formal  teaching; 


but  his  greatest  need  is  of  sincere  interest  in 
great  theme  himself — of  Christlike  love  for  s 
— and  of  constant  prayer  for  divine  aid  and  g 
ance  in  the  holy  work.  In  little  cases  of  d 
pline,  and  in  any  occurrence  in  the  school 
which  can  illustrate  great  moral  principles, 
the  teacher  appeal  always  to  the  highest  stand 
and  point  to  the  true  Source  of  enlightenn 
and  of  moral  and  spiritual  strength.  How  hs 
if  he  be  enabled,  leading  his  pupils  to  "  the  L: 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  worflJ 
to  know  them  as  converted  and  forgiven,  am 
encourage  them,  "  denying  ungodliness  and  wo 
ly  lusts,"  to  "  walk  in  the  light,"  that  the  b 
of  Jesus  Christ  may  cleanse  them  from  all 
(1  John,  i.  7.) 

But  I  do  not  think  that  the  duties  of 
Society  of  Friends  end  with  the  education  of  i 
own  children.    We  should  do  our  full  par 
sustaining  the  public   schools  and  promo 
education  in  the  whole  community.    It  woul 
well  if  a  much  larger  number  of  our  young 
should  feel  called  to  devote  themselves  to 
work  of  teaching.   We  ought  to  furnish  a  j 
share  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schoo 
teachers  faithful  to  our  principles,  and  bold 
holders  of  spiritual  Christianity,  of  peace, 
temperance,  and  good  morals.    Let  them  go  1 
from  our  ranks  as  apostles  of  christian  civiliza 
of  sound  knowledge,  and  of  virtue — as  dissi 
nators  of  kindly  affections  among  the  peopl 
noble  aspirations,  of  generous  sentiments,  oi 
ligious  hope  and  trust.    Perhaps  no  new  ins: 
tion  could  be  added,  to  those  already  exie; 
among  us,  more  valuable  than  a  first-rate  Nbi 
School  for  the  training  of  teachers.    If  I  am 
misinformed,  liberal  Friends  in  this  neighborl 
are  ready  to  establish  such  a  school,  if  rig 
concerned  Friends  can  be  found  to  undertake 
management  and  instruction.    Will  not  such 
be  forthcoming  ?    Do  they  not  exist,  engi 
with  their  merchandize,  or  living  in  ease 
retirement  ?  Let  them  come  forward  and  put  1 
hands  to  the  plough,  in  full  faith  of  an  abum 
harvest. 

Finally,  a  few  words  to  teachers.  Mag 
your  calling.  I  do  not  mean  magnify  yoursel 
for  the  higher  and  the  truer  our  estimate  of  \ 
a  teacher  should  be,  the  more  painfully  consc 
shall  we  be,  each  one  of  us,  of  our  own  defic 
cies  and  shortcomings.  But  of  the  dignity,! 
importance,  and,  above  all,  the  responsibilit 
our  work,  we  cannot  form  too  high  an  estimai 
An  enlightened  community  requires  as  g 
ability  and  faithfulness  in  the  men  who  train 
form  the  minds  and  characters  of  its  sons 
future  citizens,  as  in  those  who  heal  disease 
fight  lawsuits.  When  I  contemplate  my  idei 
a  perfect  teacher,  when  I  consider  what  mas 
of  its  own  spirit  these  words  imply,  what  mas 
and  discernment  of  the  spirits  of  others — i 
finished  culture — what  rounded  virtue — I  , 
that  one  who  had  really  attained  to  such  emini 
might  look  down  upon  all  other  callings 
occupations  upon  earth.  Humble,  as  he  w 
surely  be,  he  would  yet  be  conscious  that  in 
opportunity  of  influence,  in  power  to  shape 
minds  of  men  and  control  the  future  destinit ) 
his  race,  no  office,  save  that  of  an  inspired  i 
senger  of  God,  could  claim  a  comparison  witl 
own.  None  of  us  can  hope  to  be  a  perfect  teac 
nor  yet  to  come  very  near  to  that  character; 
we  can  all  hold  this  ideal  before  us,  and  deten 
to  approach  it  as  nearly  as  our  ability  and  of 
tunity  shall  allow.  Our  success  will  be  grea 
proportion  as  we  take  a  high  view  of  the  S1 
and  the  responsibility  of  our  office,  and  cheri 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  our  work,  with  an  ear ) 
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oce  in  cultivating  all  our  nobler  faculties  as 
etrically  as  possible,  and  the  rewarding  con- 
ness  that  while  our  pupils  are  growing  we 
owing  ourselves.  I  have  no  patience  with 
;nant  teacher.  Well  has  it  been  said  of 
i  one  that  his  pupils  but  drink  "  the  green 
e  of  the  standing  pool."  The  teacher,  above 
in,  should  be  alive — fresh,  ardent,  earnest 
irested  in  the  important  movements  of  the 
keeping  pace  with  the  literature  and  the 
e  of  his  times — seeking  the  society  of  the 
gent  and  the  refined — embracing  every  op- 
lity  of  improvement — always  bearing  on  his 
r  the  motto,  "  Excelsior,"  and  yet  always 
to  listen  with  patience  to  the  simplest  child, 
the  the  perplexity  and  explain  the  difficul- 
:'  the  most  backward  student,  and  like  that 
teacher,  Milton,  willing,  nay  longing, 

"  The  lowliest  duties  on  himself  to  lay." 

who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  How 
we  find  strength  for  such  labors?  Only  by 
nt  prayerfulness,  and  living 

"  As  ever  in  our  great  Taskmaster's  eye." 


'nese  Calculation. — The  following  intcrest- 
:tter  from  Sir  Johu  Bowring  appears  in  the 
>n  Athenaeum  :  The  reference  of  Professor 
organ  to  the  employment  of  the  fingers  for 
ses  of  notation  induces  me  to  speak  of  the 
ngenious  application  in  China  of  this  living 
3  to  arithmetical  calculations,  of  the  facility 
es  for  the  settlement  of  accounts,  and  the 
3lution  of  all  sums,  whether  of  addition,  sub- 
in,  multiplication  or  division,  from  one  up 
iindred  thousand.  Every  finger  on  the  left 
represents  nine  figures ;  the  little  finger  the 
the  ring  finger  the  tens,  the  middle  finger  the 
eds,  the  forefinger  the  thousands,  the  thumb 
ms  of  thousands.  The  three  inner  joints 
ent  from  1  to  3,  the  three  outer  4  to  6,  the 
side  7  to  9.  The  forefinger  of  the  right 
is  employed  for  pointing  to  the  figure  to  be 
into  use  ;  thus  1,234  would  at  once  be  de- 
by  just  touching  the  inside  of  the  upper 
)f  the  fore  finger,  representing  1,000  ;  then 
iside  of  the  second,  or  middle  joint  of  the 
e  finger,  representing  200  ;  thirdly,  the  in- 
'  the  lower  joint  of  the  ring  finger,  represent- 
)  ;  and,  lastly,  the  upper  joint  of  the  little 
touched  on  the  outside,  representing  4.  Or 
99,999  wonld  be  representing  by  touching 
ie  of  the  lower  joint  of  the  thumb  (90,000) 
te  lower  side  of  the  joint  of  the  fore,  middle, 
tnd  little  fingers,  representing  respectively 
,  900,  90  and  9.  The  universal  correctness 
e  accountancy  of  China  when  there  is  no 
3e  of  fraud,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  all 
g  and  commercial  accounts  are  calculated, 
its  of  notoriety  to  all  who  have  any  acquaint- 
vith  purchases  orsales  made  in  that  country, 
ependently  of  the  well  known  mechanical 
ment  (the  abacus,  which,  by  the  way, 
to  be  introduced  into  all  the  elementary 
s  in  Europe,  as  is  the  practice  in  Russia, 
it  is  seen  everywhere  in  the  shops  and  mar- 
the  ten  figures  are  an  omnipresent  vade 
n — an  easy  detector  of  roguery,  or  inten- 
false  reckoning.  Before  the  introduction 
decimal  system  in  the  Spanish  colonics,  the 
is  were  constantly  cheated,  from  the  im- 
ility  of  correcting  their  accounts,  made  up 


Selected. 

When  I  contemplate  the  years  of  deeply  trying 
probation  through  which  I  have  been  sastaiued, 
the  bereavements  dispensed,  the  anguish  experi- 
enced— whilst  links  most  tenderly  binding  to  the 
natural  part,  and  in  some  instances  sweetly  cement- 
ing to  the  best  feelings,  have  been  severed — what 
waves  have  rolled,  and  billows  followed  in  suces- 
sion,  I  may  well  query  where  had  a  stay  and 
support  been  found  but  in  Him,  who,  under  the 
early  visitation  of  his  love,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  seal  the  sacred  promise,  "  I  will  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake  thee."  To  the  Lord's  adorable 
mercy  be  it  ascribed  that  He  has  not  left,  for  I 
had  uttered  the  reprehensible  language  '  What 
doest  thou  ?'  under  His  dealings  with  me  a  poor, 
feeble,  and  naturally,  erring  creature,  disposed  to 
cleave  unto  the  dust  and  centre  in  the  gifts  of 
divine  love.  The  hand  of  inexplicable  wisdom 
has  been  laid,  in  the  line  of  judgment,  upon  the 
very  closest  ties,  so  that  through  my  pilgrimage 
thus  far,  that  which  clung  the  nearest  has  been 
called  for,  or  crucified,  by  death  passing  upon  even 
apparently  allowable  possessions.  The  life  has 
been  so  shaken  in  desirable  things  that '  I  am  con- 
sumed by  the  blow  of  thine  hand/  has  been  a 
language  well  understood  in  the  line  of  my  experi- 
ence. Oh!  the  depth  of  that  repugnance  to  the 
heart  cleansing  work  of  religion  which  is  hid  in 
the  human  mind.  In  mine  how  has  it  impeded 
a  growing  fitness  tojoin  in  the  consecrated  anthem 
of  redeemed  spirits,  '  Thy  will  be  done.'  I  rever- 
ently acknowledge  my  unshaken  belief  in  the  loss 
which  mankind  has  sustained  by  the  fall,  and  the 
need  of  a  Mediator  to  reconcile  a  degenerate  world 
to  a  pure  and  holy  Being. — Mary  Dudley. 

Gold  in  France. — A  pamphlet  by  M.  Debom- 
bourg,  recently  published  at  Lyons  under  the  title 
of  Gallia  Aurifera,  gives  the  following  curious 
details  : 

Gold  in  France  lies  chiefly  in  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Cevennes,  and  the  water-courses 
from  these  mountains  are  constantly  bringing 
down  particles  of  the  precious  metal  disaggregated 
from  the  rocks.  Probably  there  does  not  exist  in 
the  whole  country  more  than  one  real  vein  of  gold, 
that  in  the  G-ardette  (Tsere),  discovered  in  1700, 
and  worked  up  to  1841,  at  an  expense  infinitely 
greater  than  the  produce.  The  principal  gold- 
bearing  rivers  of  the  Alps  are  the  Rhine,  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Arve;  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Ariege, 
the  Garonne,  and  the  Salot;  of  the  Cevennes,  the 
Ardeche,  the  Ceze,  the  Cardon,  and  the  Herault. 

In  1809  a  field  laborer  at  Tronquoy,  near  Saint 
Quentin,  struck  with  his  ploughshare  a  large 
mineral  mass  which  he  thought  was  iron.  He 
took  it  home,  where,  for  twenty  years,  it  served 
as  a  support  to  his  pot-au-feu,  in  the  fire-place. 
One  day  he  discovered  some  yellow  streaks  in  it, 
and  he  said  to  himself  that  they  might  possibly 
be  copper.  A  coppersmith,  to  whom  he  sold  it 
for  2f.,  could  never  succeed  in  melting  it,  and  at 
last  he  took  the  mass  back  to  the  peasant  from 
whom  he  had  bought  it.  A  dispute  arose,  which 
the  juge  de  paix  directed  to  be  decided  by  an  ex- 
pert in  chemistry.  The  latter  declared  that  the 
article  which  the  seller  would  not  receive  back 
was  pure  gold,  and  worth  30,000f.  The  buyer 
thereupon  redemanded  his  property,  but  the  other 
contested  the  claim,  and  the  case  subsequently 
went  before  the  Civil  Tribunal,  which  awarded 
the  nugget  to  the  finder. 


e  ancient,  inconvenient,  and  perplexing  di- 
s  of  the  dollar.  I  have  seen  an  Indian  hold 
i  fingers,  since  the  dollar  has  been  divided 
ents,  and  boast  that  he  could  not  bo  imposed 
w. 


11  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
cometh  in  the  morning."  How  short  the  night 
compared  with  the  eternal  day  of  which  that 
morniug  is  but  the  harbinger. 


A  Criminal's  Brother  executed  by  mistake. — 
A  deplorable  mistake  was  recently  committed  in  a 
town  of  La  Mancha,  Spain.  A  criminal  was  being 
conducted  to  the  place  of  execution,  when  he  es- 
caped and  took  refuge  in  a  hospital.  As  admission 
could  only  be  enforced  in  presence  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities, the  building  was  surrounded  until  the 
corregidor  (magistrate)  would  arrive.  When  that 
functionary  came  an  entrance  was  obtained,  and 
a  person  wearing  a  dressing-gown  and  a  nightcap 
was  seen  walking  in  the  yard  ;  an  alguazil  thought 
he  recognized  him  as  the  fugitive,  and  at  once  ar- 
rested him.  The  man,  on  being  questioned,  did 
not  reply,  but  gesticulated  with  great  animation  ; 
he  was,  nevertheless,  hurried  away,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  execution  carried  out  without  his  having 
uttered  a  word.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  he 
was  a  deaf  and  dumb  inmate  of  the  hospital,  and 
the  brother  of  the  real  culprit,  which  last  circum- 
stance accounts  for  the  resemblance. 


Trials,  however  evil  in  themselves,  become 
invaluable.blessings,  when  inflicted  by  a  Father's 
hand.  Of  all  the  children  now  in  glory,  it  is  true, 
that  l<  He  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way,  that 
they  might  go  to  a  city  of  habitation."  It  was 
often  a  rugged  way,  a  dark  way,  a  mysterious  way, 
but  always  the  right  way.    It  is  so  still. 
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We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  "  Educational 
Address  by  Thomas  Chase,  a.  m.,  of  Haverford 
College,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  public 
meeting  of  the  Friends'  Teachers  Association  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting." 

The  address  delivered  before  the  above  named 
association  will  be  found  in  this  number  of  our 
journal.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  subject 
of  school  education  is  occupying  the  attention  and 
study  of  so  many  among  our  earnest  and  capable 
members.  It  is  one  of  grave  import,  in  every 
aspect  in  which  it  may  be  viewed,  and  the  respon- 
sibility resting  on  those  who  undertake  to  carry  it 
out,  and  of  those  who  select  the  school  where  the 
children  over  whom  they  have  control  are  to  be 
taught,  is  great,  and  we  fear  too  often  not  suffi- 
ciently felt.  No  system  of  scholastic  educatiou 
ought  to  be  considered  admissible,  which  does  not 
unite  with  its  literary  and  scientific  instruction, 
the  higher  training  which  treats  the  pupils  as 
immortal,  responsible  beings,  whose  highest  aim 
should  ever  be  to  live  conformable  to  the  will  of 
Him  who  created  them.  It  is  not  the  mere  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  storing 
the  mind  with  sound  knowledge,  which  should 
satisfy  either  teachers  or  parents ;  but  the  duty  is 
incumbent,  whether  performed  or  not,  to  use  the 
proper  means  to  train  the  child  in  the  way  of  re- 
ligion, in  which  he  should  go,  that  when  he  is 
old  he  may  not  depart  from  it.  All  who  under- 
take to  educate  the  young,  assume  a  grave  respon- 
sibility, and  need  to  have  learned  themselves 
wherein  they  lack  ability  to  perform  their  duties, 
and  accustom  themselves  to  apply  to  the  great 
Teacher  for  wisdom  and  strength  to  fulfil  their 
task  in  accordance  with  his  will.  If  this  is  kept 
steadily  in  view  we  have  no  fear  of  literary  edu- 
cation being  carried  too  far. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Fokf.ion. — Dispatches  received  iu  Rio  Janeiro  from 
the  cotnmander-iu-chief  of  the  Allied  armies  on  the 
Parana,  announce  that  the  fortress  of  Humaita,  so  long 
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and  obstinately  defended,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies.  The  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the 
allied  commander  and  Washburn,  the  American  Minis- 
ter to  Paraguay,  remained  unsettled.  It  originated  in 
an  attempt  to  prevent  the  TJ.  S.  steamer  Wasp,  with  the 
Minister  on  board,  from  proceeding  up  the  Parana  river. 

It  is  announced  that  Queen  Victoria  intended  leaving 
England  on  the  5th  inst.,  for  Paris,  and  from  thence 
would  make  a  tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,  returning  to  England  about  the  first  of  Ninlh 
month.  She  would  remain  in  Paris  long  enough  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  Empress  Eugenie.  The  weather 
in  England  has  been  unusually  warm,  causing  a  great 
increase  of  mortality  in  London,  and  the  other  large 
cities. 

The  session  of  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  31st 
ult.  The  Queen  was  not  present,  and  her  speech  was 
read  by  royal  commission.  It  speaks  of  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  Great  Britain  as  most  friendly  and  satisfac- 
tory, and  says  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  war  in  Europe. 
The  cessation  of  attempts  at  rebellion  in  Ireland  renders 
the  further  use  of  exceptional  powers  granted  by  the 
two  bouse3  needless.  The  Queen  congratulates  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  passage  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Reform 
bills,  the  Public  School  bill,  the  bill  for  the  purchase  of 
the  telegraph  lines  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  other 
bills  of  less  important  character.  The  speech  also  an- 
nounces that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  will  soon  take 
place,  in  order  that  the  people  may  reap  the  advantages 
of  the  more  extended  system  of  representation  recently 
provided. 

All  the  prisoners  who  were  arrested  in  Ireland  under 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  de- 
tained without  trial,  have  been  discharged. 

In  a  recent  speech  Disraeli  touched  upon  the  relations 
existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
He  said,  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  misunderstand- 
ing, every  day  leads  to  a  better  feeling  upon  the  subject, 
and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  their  solution  is  near 
at  hand.  This  result  is  expected  from  the  good  sense 
and  mutual  good  feeling  of  two  great  kindred  nations. 

The  pending  political  troubles  in  Spain  have  resulted 
in  a  Ministerial  crisis.  It  is  understood  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Liberal  statesman  Espartero  has  been  sum- 
moned to  form  a  new  Cabinet,  and  has  gone  to  Madrid 
for  that  purpose.  Discontent  continues  to  prevail  in 
Spain,  and  threatens  to  break  out  into  armed  insurrec- 
tion at  any  moment.  Disaffection  is  also  apparent 
among  the  officers  of  the  fleet. 

The  session  of  the  French  Corps  Legislatif  has  closed. 
Prince  Napoleon  has  returned  to  Paris  from  his  tour  to 
the  East.  The  population  of  France  is  stated  to  be 
38,066,074. 

Peace  has  been  concluded  by  Russia  with  Bokhara, 
and  the  Russian  troops  are  to  leave  the  country  at  once. 
A  conference  is  to  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg  on  the  10th 
in3t.,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  an  International  Con- 
vention pledging  all  the  great  Powers  to  abandon  the 
use  of  explosive  bullets  in  time  of  war. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  publishes  a  decree  suspending  for 
three  months  the  collection  of  tonnage  dues  of  small 
vessels  entering  French  ports  with  cargoes  of  cereals. 
The  Patrie  strongly  urges  the  joint  intervention  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  between  Paraguay  and  the  allied 
South  American  Powers. 

It  is  announced  that  a  new  French  loan  will  be  placed 
in  the  market. 

A  naturalization  treaty  has  been  concluded  between 
the  government  of  Hesse  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  negotiated  with  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation,  except  that  a  protocol  is  added  to 
explain  doubtful  passages.  U.  S.  Minister  Bancroft, 
was  about  to  open  negotiations  for  a  like  treaty  with 
the  government  of  Wurtemburg. 

The  last  news  from  Japan  encourages  the  hope  that 
the  civil  war  is  drawing  to  a  close.  A  compromise  had 
been  effected  between  the  Damios  of  the  north  and 
Bontb,  which  would  probably  lead  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  between  the  Mikado  and  the  Tycoon. 

On  the  night  of  the  first  inst.,  a  panic  was  created 
among  a  large  audience  assembled  it  Manchester,  Eng., 
at  a  musical  performance,  by  a  false  alarm  of  fire.  The 
people  rushed  wildly  for  the  doors,  and  many  persons, 
chiefly  women  and  children,  were  thrown  down  and 
trampled  under  foot.  When  the  alarm  subsided  it  was 
found  that  twenty-three  persons  had  been  crushed  to 
death,  and  a  large  number  more  had  their  limbs  broken 
and  were  otherwise  injured. 

Quotations  of  the  3d  inst.  Consols,  94f.  U.  S.  5-20s, 
72.  Uplands  cotton,  9*rf. ;  Orleans,  \0\d.  Breadstuffs 
quiet  and  unchanged.  Stock  of  American  cotton  in 
Liverpool,  278,000  balea. 

United  States.  —  The  Land  Office. — The  Commis- 


sioner of  the  Land  Office,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  has  organized  a  corps  for  the 
geological  exploration  of  the  new  territory  of  Wyoming. 
The  instructions  to  the  geologists  require  explorations 
along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  from 
Cheyenne  city  across  the  Laramie  plains,  as  far  west  as 
Green  river,  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Bridger,  and  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  southward  to 
the  Arkansas  river. 

Alaska. — On  the  first  inst.,  a  warrant  for  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  money  for  this  region  was  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  transmitted  to  the  Rus- 
sian minister  in  Washington,  and  he  gave  his  receipt 
for  the  same,  viz  :  $7,200,000  in  coin.  Alaska  advices 
of  7th  mo.  20th  have  been  received  at  San  Francisco. 
Coal  mines  have  been  discovered  near  Sitka  on  the 
mainland.  The  seam  is  over  twenty  feet  wide  and 
traceable  for  some  distaace.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
pure  anthracite.  The  United  States  steamer  Saginaw 
made  trial  of  the  coal  and  found  it  excellent. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  405.  Under  one 
year  of  age,  189,  from  one  to  two,  55.  Of  cholera  in- 
fantum, 92;  cholera  morbus,  8;  convulsions,  24; 
drowned,  8.  According  to  a  census  taken  by  the  police 
a  few  months  ago,  the  number  of  children  in  Philadel- 
phia, between  six  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  142,517 
viz  :  70,674  boys,  and  71,843  girls.  The  number  attend- 
ing the  Public  Schools  at  the  close  ot  last  year  was 
80,400. 

Boston. — Mortality  last  week  158,  viz  :  80  males  and 
78  females.  There  were  58  deaths  of  cholera  infantum, 
and  107  deaths  were  of  children  under  two  years  of  age. 

The  Indians. — The  U.  S.  Senate,  before  its  adjourn- 
ment, ratified  treaties  with  numerous  bands  and  tribes 
of  Indians,  adjusting  many  points  of  difficulty,  and  stipu- 
lating for  permanent  peace.  The  Indian  Bureau  has 
received  but  few  reports  recently  from  the  Indian  coun- 
try respecting  serious  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
natives.  There  is  less  apprehension  now  than  some 
time  since  of  trouble  with  several  of  the  tribes.  The 
Camanches,  in  particular,  have  been  surrendering  cap- 
tives who  were  held  by  them. 

The  Whiskey  Tax. — The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  given  notice  by  telegraph  to  collectors  that 
spirits  may  be  withdrawn  from  bond,  on  payment  of  fifty 
cents  per  gallon,  and  four  dollars  per  barrel  of  forty 
gallons — equal  to  sixty  cents  a  proof  gallon. 

All  distilleries  must  be  closed  until  the  distillers  have 
given  new  bonds  and  complied  with  the  recently  passed 
law  in  all  other  particulars. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment. — The  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  issued  his  official  proclamation  an- 
nouncing that  this  long  pending  amendment  has  been 
duly  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  and  that 
the  same  has  become  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Finances. — During  the  year  ending  6th 
mo.  30th  last,  the  total  revenues  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $406,300,000,  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
same  period  were  $371,550,223.  The  expenditure  for 
interest  on  the  public  debt  was  $141,635,531.  Under 
the  enactments  of  the  late  session  of  Congress,  both  the 
revenue  and  the  expenses  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Miscellaneous. — Very  destructive  fires  have  raged  in 
the  woods  of  Canada  during  the  past  month.  The  loss 
in  the  Ottawa  district  is  estimated  at  four  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  police  reports  of  New  York  city  show  that  58,362 
lost  children  have  been  recovered  by  the  police  of  that 
city  in  seven  years,  averaging  8392  per  year. 

The  number  of  school-houses  in  Ohio  is  stated  to  be 
11,358,  valued  at  $9,072,443.  The  number  of  children 
in  the  State  between  5  and  21  years,  is  971,705.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  704,767. 

The  Atlantic  cable  of  1866,  ceased  to  work  at  noon 
on  the  3d  inst.  It  is  supposed  that  it  has  been  damaged 
by  an  iceberg. 

The  Markets,  §c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  3d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  145£. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115| ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  108£;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  108f.  Superfine  State  flour,  $7.75  a 
$8.85;  shipping  Ohio,  $9.15  a  $9.40;  St.  Louis  extra 
and  double  extra,  $11.40  a  $14.  No.  1  Milwaukie 
spring  wheat,  $2.05';  amber  Michigan,  $2.45;  choice 
Tennessee,  $2.55.  Western  oats,  80  a  82  cts.  Yellow 
corn,  $1.18;  western  mixed,  $1.12  a  $1.15.  Cotton,  30 
a  80}  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8  ; 
extra  and  family,  $8.50  a  $12.50,  and  fancy  brands  at 
higher  figures.  Good  and  prime  red  wheat,  $2.35  a 
$2.40;  amber,  $2.50.  Old  rye,  $1.65.  Yellow  corn, 
$1.20  a  $1.22.  Oats,  89  a  91  cts.  Prime  clover-seed, 
$8.  Timothy,  $2.50  a  $2.75.  Flaxseed,  $2.50  a  $2.55. 
The  arrivals  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard 
reached  1822  head.    The  market  was  better,  prime  sell- 


ing at  9  a  10J  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  7  a  8}  cts.,  and  conl 
mon,  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  6000  sheep  sold  ij 
5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  2900  hogs  at  $14  a  $l4.f' 
per  100  lbs.  net.  Chicago. — Spring  wheat,  No.  1,  $1 
a  $1.92  ;  No.  2,  $1.75  a  $1.80.  No.  1  corn,  98  cts.  6  ' 
oats,  61  cts.;  new,  57  cts.  Baltimore. — Red  whea: 
$2.40  a  $2.50.  White  corn,  $1.30  a  $1.33;  yello\i 
$1.27.    Oats,  88  a  92  cts. 


RECEIPTS.  TO 
Received  from  Jacob  Smedley,  Jr.,  for  Joseph  Master  ^ 
Pa.,  $4.50,  vols.  41  and  42,  and  for  Louisa  Warner,  Pe1' 
$2.50,  to  No.  43,  vol.  42. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Friends  are  wanted  for  the  stations  of  Superintends: 
and  Matron  of  this  institution,  to  enter  upon  their  dutii 
at  the  close  of  the  present  Session.  Those  who  me 
feel  drawn  to  engage  in  these  services  are  requested  1 
make  early  application  to  either  of  the  undersigned,  vi 

Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St, 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 

Hannah  A.  Warner,  do. 

Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St. 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Charles  Evans,  No.  702  Race  Street. 

Saml.  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St. 

Joseph  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St. 
Philada.,  Eighth  mo.  1868. 


j  I 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth-day;  9th 
Ninth  month  next. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  students  should 
made  at  the  Office,  No.  109  North  Tenth  street,  or 
Thomas  P.  Cope,  No.  1  Walnut  street,  or  James  Whita 
No.  410  Race  street,  Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  Mathemati 
Department  on  the  boys'  side,  in  this  school,  is  want 
Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  undersigne 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila.| 
Saml.  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St., 
Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  No.  702  Race  St.,  Ph; 


FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 


There  being  a  number  of  complete  sets  of  Friei^*, 
Library  (both  bound  and  in  sheets)  in  the  hands  of  t  [, 
subscribers,  they  offer  them  for  sale  at  very  reducf 11 
prices,  being  desirous  that  they  should  be  put  into  cJp 
culation. 

The  bound  volumes  are  in  sheep,  with  marble  ed] 
and  will  be  sold  for  fourteen  dollars  ($14)  per  sel 
fourteen  volumes ;  the  subscription  price  being  twem 
eight  dollars  in  sheets.    Those  in  sheets  will  be  sold 
ten  dollars  ($10)  per  set. 

Friends  wishing  to  purchase  will  please  communicS  Jim 
with  Wm.  Evans  or  Jonathan  Evans,  613  Market  St,  rjmil 


WANTED. 

A  woman  Friend  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  family 
Friends'  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassa,  N 
York.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  "  " 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Philada. 


ill'sl 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Girls'  1st  Mathematic  i psrel 
also  one  for  the  Reading  School,  to  enter  upon  th 
duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  North  Fifth  St 
Elizabeth  Rhoads,  No.  702  Race  St. 


its 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  FRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-'f HIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPHI 

Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wokthii 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  Ch 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  Stn 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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From  "The  London  Quarterly  Review." 

Tie  Use  of  Refuse. 

(Concluded  from  page  387.) 

'  Gas- tar,  and  ammoniacal  liquor  from  the  gas- 
rks,  not  many  years  ago  formed  one  of  the  most 
ulsive  nuisances  known  to  manufacturers.  It 
!  either  thrown  into  the  river,  where  it  floated 
ghastly  blue  patches,  under  the  name  of  Blue 
ly;  or,  as  at  Edinburgh,  was  conveyed  away 
ilthily  at  night  and  emptied  into  the  sea. 
ese  offensive  products  have  within  these  last 
r  years  been  distilled  and  transferred  into  a 
nber  of  liquids  and  solids,  all  of  which  are 
re  or  less  valuable.  The  gas-tar,  a  material 
■h  soiling  powers  unequalled,  and  with  an  odor 
,t  is  unapproachable,  yields  benzol,  an  ethereal 
ly  of  great  solvent  powers,  which  forms  the 
ncipal  constituent  of  '  benzine,'  the  most  effect- 
remover  of  grease  stains  known,  and  generally 
id  to  renovate  kid  gloves.  Benzol  produces 
ih  nitric  acid,  nitro-benzol,  a  body  resembling 
odor  bitter  almond  scent,  which  is  largely  em- 
yed  in  perfuming  soap.  Could  any  two  pro- 
3ts  appear  more  antagonistic  to  the  substance 
m  which  they  spring 't  From  the  same  tar  we 
7G  various  mixtures  of  substances  chemioally 
lilar  to  benzol.  These  are  popularly  known  as 
iphtha.'  One  liquid  of  this  kind  is  the  gas- 
>stitute  of  the  peripatetic  costermonger  and 
jap  Jack,  besides  being  the  source  of  illumina- 
n  of  many  large  factories  and  yards  in  which 
;ht-work  is  done.  Another  of  them,  mixed 
;h  turpentine,  is  at  once  elevated  to  the  dignity 
the  drawing-room,  where  it  appears  in  the  table 
ap  as  camphine.  Naphtha  is  also  frequently 
id  in  dissolving  resins,  india-rubber,  and  gutta- 
•cha.  Lampblack  is  made  by  burning,  with 
jht  access  of  air,  the  least  volatile  components 
gas-tar^  Moreover,  if  these  be  melted  and 
sed  with  pebbles,  a  valuable  paving  material  is 
)duced,  with  the  appearance  of  which  most  of 
are  familiar.  Red  dyes,  but,  unfortunately,  of 
y  ephemeral  beauty,  can  be  made  from  that 
je  dread  enemy  to  the  gas  manufacturer,  naph- 
tline.  The  singular  thing  is  that,  when  distilled 
a  lower  temperature  than  is  required  to  form 
i,  oil  comes  over  in  which  is  comparatively 
ich  paraffin.  It  is  not,  however,  from  coal,  but 
m  certain  shales,  that  the  most  abundant  yield 
paraffin  is  thus  obtained.  This  beautiful,  white, 
i  crystalline  product  has  been  applied  to  several 
rposes.    When  mixed  with  about  two  per  cent. 


of  stearin,  excellent  and  very  cheap  candles  can 
be  made  of  it.  Melted  with  a  little  oil,  it  fur- 
nishes, as  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  shown,  the  best 
waterproofing  agent,  perhaps,  that  we  possess.  It 
may  also  be  turned  to  good  account  as  a  lubricant 
for  machinery :  and,  lastly,  it  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  '  paraffin  oil,'  the  manufacture  of 
which  has  acquired,  during  the  last  decade,  such 
gigantic  proportions.  The  watery  tar-liquor  con- 
tains ammonia,  very  extensively  used  in  the  arts. 
If  the  ammonia  produced  in  coke-making  could 
be  saved,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  it 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  agriculture,  as  from  the 
million  tons  of  coke  annually  made  in  England  at 
least  sixty  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  that  is 
now  wasted  could  be  utilised.  Crace  Calvert,  in 
his  paper  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  referring  to 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  pointed  out  that  ori- 
ginally the  only  source  from  which  it  was  procured 
was  a  district  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  obtained  in 
the  form  of  sal  ammoniac,  by  heating  in  glass 
vessels  the  soot  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
burning  of  camels'  dung.  Now,  by  the  aid  of 
science,  we  can  obtain  it  from  a  score  of  sources 
without  going  so  far  for  it  at  charges  so  costly ; 
and  one  of  these  sources  is  the  watery  tar-liquor 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  which  yields  crude 
sal  ammoniac  when  evaporated  with  hydrochloric 
(muriatic)  acid.  We  had  forgotten  to  mention 
that  among  the  light  oils  of  tar  were  some  which, 
mixed  with  the  heavy  oils,  are  very  effective  in 
preserving  wood  from  rotting,  and  a  very  singular 
product  called  tar-creosote  or  carbolic  acid,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  antiseptics  in  exist- 
ence, and  is  evidently  destined  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  world.  In  the  last  visitation  of  cholera 
to  London,  thousands  of  gallons  of  carbolic  acid 
were  used  to  disinfect  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the 
city;  and,  according  to  some  experiments  of  Mr. 
Crookes,  the  cattle-plague  itself  promises  to  suc- 
cumb to  this  remarkable  agent. 

"  The  by-products  of  gas-works  are  now  so  val- 
uable that  factories  are  actually  set  up  beside 
them  for  the  purpose  of  working  them  up.  On 
Bow  Common  a  company,  under  the  name  of  the 
Gas  Products  Utilizing  Company,  is  thus  located 
beside  the  Great  Central  Gas  Company.  Many 
of  the  products  mentioned  above  are  made  here, 
beside  others,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
alum.  This  product,  like  sal  ammoniac,  once 
came  at  a  great  cost  from  Egypt,  but  is  now 
mainly  procured  from  an  aluminous  shale,  which 
forms  the  roof  of  coal-mines,  and  which  has  to  be 
brought  to  the  surface  before  the  coal  can  be 
gained.  This  was  for  a  long  time  a  perfect  refuse 
material,  covering  acres  of  ground  like  the  spelter 
and  cinder  heaps,  but  chemistry  has  found  it  out, 
and  is  now  converting  it  into  the  product  which 
is  so  valuable  to  our  dyers  and  calico-printers. 
This  product  is  made  at  the  works  we  have  men- 
tioned by  setting  fire  to  the  shale — the  carbon  and 
sulphur  it  contains  being  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose— and  treating  the  friable  porous  residuum  in 
iron  pans  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  is  added 
the  ammonia  from  the  gas-liquor,  and  the  three 
bodies  combine  with  water  to  make  common  or 
ammoniacal  alum. 


"When  one  goes  over  this  remarkable  list  of 
materials  called  forth  by  the  aid  of  chemistry  from 
the  homogeneous  looking  substance  coal,  one 
almost  wonders  when  they  will  come  to  an  end  : 
from  the  black  material  they  issue  forth  like  the 
prisoners  rising  from  the  gloomy  doorway  of  the 
prison-house  in  '  Fidelio,'  and  like  them  they 
come  forth  to  liberty,  to  enter  into  new  combina- 
tions. We  may  mention  that  from  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  coal  distillation  made  at  this  factory 
at  Bow,  is  prepared  the  impure  muriate  of  am- 
monia in  crystals,  to  which  we  havo  already  re- 
ferred;  and  in  order  to  work  up  this  salt  into  the 
'  sal  ammoniac'  of  commerce  a  chemical  firm  has 
built  a  factory  adjoining.  Thus  three  laboratories 
placed  side  by  side  pass  on  from  one  to  the  other 
products,  which,  in  the  passage,  suffer  transforma- 
tions quite  as  remarkable  as  any  that  we  read  of 
in  Arabian  story. 

"  Another  material  which  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  a  noxious  refuse  in  the  old  method  of 
manufacturing  Price's  patent  candles  from  palm- 
oil  is  glycerine,  a  colorless,  inodorous,  sweet, 
syrupy  body.  The  object  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  candles  made  from  this  oil  was  to  eliminate 
this  substance,  which  obstructed  the  steady  burn- 
ing of  the  candle,  and  caused  an  unpleasant  smell 
when  the  charred  end  of  the  wick  gave  forth 
smoke.  By  the  process  now  adopted,  steam  at  a 
temperature  of  550°  to  600°  Fahrenheit  is  intro- 
duced into  a  distillatory  apparatus  containing  a 
quantity  of  palm-oil.  The  neutral  fats  and  oils 
act  chemically  on  the  steam,  forming  fatty  acids 
and  glycerine,  both  of  which  are  then  distilled 
together  into  a  receiver,  when  the  condensed 
glycerine,  being  of  a  greater  specific  gravity  than 
the  fatty  acids,  sinks  below  them,  and  is  easily 
filtered  away.  Formerly  this  glycerine  passed  off 
into  the  Thames  as  a  refuse  substance :  in  this 
manner,  when  the  Belmont  works  were  making 
their  full  supply  of  candles,  this  useful  material 
escaped  to  the  value  of  400/.  per  week  !  Glycerine 
is  very  valuable  in  certain  skin  diseases  and  ear 
affections,  and  it  is  found  to  be  an  admirable  means 
of  preserving  all  perishable  matters,  meat  and  fish 
being  kept  in  it  for  months  perfectly  fresh. 

"  The  value  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  pro- 
duction of  materials  involving  large  commercial 
interests,  is  especially  exemplified  in  this  happy 
discovery.  In  many  trades  the  by-products  alone 
give  the  profit,  in  these  days  of  keen  competition, 
and  the  abler  the  chemist  who  presides  in  such 
establishments,  the  more  these  by-products  are 
likely  to  be  remunerative.  The  rule  of  thumb 
which  has  so  long  obtained,  will  no  longer  avail 
us  now  that  we  have  to  compete  with  the  able  and 
scientific  manufacturers  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany." 

"  Some  of  the  more  delicate  perfumes  are  en- 
tirely guiltless  of  ever  having  had  their  homes  in 
flowers  ;  indeed  they  are  made  by  chemical  artifice, 
concocted  in  short  from  oils  and  tethers,  many  of 
them  of  a  most  disgusting  kind,  the  by-products 
and  refuse  of  other  matters.  Professor  Lyon  Play- 
fair,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  1852,  referring  to 
the  Exhibition  of  the  preceding  year,  says, — 

"  'Commercial  enterprise  has  availed  herself  of 
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this  fact,  and  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  in  the  forms 
of  essences,  perfumes  thus  prepared.  Singularly 
enough,  they  are  generally  derived  from  substan- 
ces of  intensely  disgusting  odor.  A  peculiarly 
foetid  oil,  termed  "  fusel"  oil,  is  formed  in  making 
brandy  and  whisky.  This  fusel  oil,  distilled  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  acetate  of  potash,  gives  the  oil 
of  pears.  The  oil  of  apples  is  made  from  the  same 
fusel  oil  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
bi-chromate  of  potash.  The  oil  of  pine-apples  is 
obtained  from  a  product  of  the  action  of  putrid 
cheese  on  sugar,  or  by  making  a  soap  with  butter 
and  distilling  it  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  now  largely  employed  in  England  in  the 
preparation  of  pine-apple  ale :  oil  of  grapes,  and 
oil  of  cognac,  used  to  impart  the  flavor  of  French 
cognac  to  British  brandy,  are  little  else  than 
"fusel"  oil. 

"'The  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  now  so 
largely  employed  in  perfuming  soap  and  flavoring 
confectionery,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  the  foetid  oils  of  gas-tar.  Many  a  fair 
forehead  is  damped  with  the  oil  de  mille  fleurs, 
without  knowing  that  its  essential  ingredient  is 
derived  from  the  drainage  of  the  cowhouse  !  The 
winter-green  oil  imported  from  New  Jersey,  being 
produced  from  a  plant  indigenous  there,  is  artifi- 
cially made  from  willows,  and  a  body  procured 
from  a  distillation  of  wood.  All  these  are  a  direct 
modern  appliance  of  science  to  an  industrial  pur- 
pose, and  imply  an  acquaintance  with  the  highest 
investigations  of  organic  chemistry.  Let  us  re- 
collect that  the  oil  of  lemon,  turpentine,  oil  of 
juniper,  oil  of  roses,  oil  of  copaiba,  oil  of  rosemary, 
and  many  other  oils,  are  identical  in  composition, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  perfumery 
may  derive  still  further  aid  from  chemistry.'  " 


For  "The  Friend." 

Dr.  James  Henderson. 

(Continued  from  page  396.) 

Dr.  Henderson  in  the  prosecution  of  his  hos- 
pit.l  labors  manifested  the  same  energetic  and 
earnest  character  which  had  marked  his  career  of 
study.  Some  extracts  from  his  correspondence 
will  show  the  state  of  his  feelings  and  the  manner 
in  which  his  time  was  employed. 

"  April  22,  1861.— Last  Saturday  I  had  212 
patients  at  the  hospital — more,  I  believe,  than 
ever  attended  on  one  day  before.  Three  of  them 
are  candidates  for  baptism.  Robert  is  to  examine 
them  more  fully  with  the  aid  of  the  hospital 
preacher  to-day.  Every  day  I  have  operations  on 
the  eye,  giving  sight  to  as  manv  blind  as  I  can. 
Thus,  you  see,  '  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  arc  cleansed,  and  the  poor 
have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them.'  I  believe 
we  are  engaged  in  a  great  and  good  work,  doing 
the  Master's  will,  and  sorry  indeed  should  I -be 
to  leave  it.  I  want  first  to  try  and  do  all  the 
good  I  can  for  this  poor  benighted  people,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  advent  of  Him  whom  I 
strive  to  serve. 

"  I  told  you  I  had  begun  to  write  the  story  of 
my  life,  but  1  have  not  touched  it  lately ;  some- 
times I  think  I  shall  not  finish  it,  at  any  rate  I 

must  leave  it  for  a  more  leisure  time  I 

believe  I  began  life  in  all  its  stern  realities  before 
I  was  fourteen  years  old.  I  have  been  in  a  hard 
school  ever  since.  A  fair  enough  field,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  no  favor ;  and  during  more  than 
seventeen  years'  hard  experience,  I  have  seen 
many  with  prospects  far  brighter,  and  circum- 
stances far  more  favorable  than  mine  ever  were, 
trodden  down  and  completely  crushed  under  the 
pressure  of  rivalry  and  competition  ;  some  entirely 
crushed  to  death,  and  many  receiving  such  physi- 
cal and  moral  injury  that  they  can  never  lift  their 


heads  again.  While  I,  1  having  obtained  help  of 
God,  oontinue  unto  this  hour'  the  happiest  and 
most  hopeful,  and  with  prospects  far  brighter  than 
almost  any  of  the  children  of  men.  Most  cer- 
tainly, beloved,  do  I  consider  the  hardest  and 
most  trying  portion  of  my  life  past  and  gone.  I 
have  met,  and  fought  with,  and  conquered  foes 
of  almost  every  kind ;  ghastly  hunger  has  often 
stared  me  in  the  face,  shouting  give — give — when 
I  had  nothing  ;  fiery  and  fierce  disease  has  pulled 
me  down  and  laid  me  prostrate,  and  death  has 
stared  me  in  the  face,  with  no  earthly  friend  near 
to  help  or  comfort  me,  and  yet  1  none  of  these 
things  could  move  me'  much,  for  I  had  always 
the  Friend  near,  who  '  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother;'  and  now,  by  God's  grace,  and  past  ex- 
perience of  His  goodness,  I  feel  so  strong  and 
steadfast,  ever  trusting  in  my  Lord,  who  '  doeth 
all  things  well,'  that  I  now  rejoice  with  a  joy 
almost  unspeakable." 

July  31. — "I  have  had  a  very  busy  day;  I  was 
out  visiting  the  sick  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
so  hot  that  my  chair  coolies  broke  down  three 
times,  and  I  was  obliged  to  walk;  then  I  got  word 
that  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  American  mission 
had  burnt  her  hand  severely,  and  I  had  to  take  a 
little  boat  and  go  across  the  river  to  see  her.  It 
was  a  quarter  to  one  when  I  reached  home,  and 
at  one  I  went  to  the  hospital,  where  two  hundred 
patients  awaited  me.  When  I  had  prescribed 
for  them,  and  performed  several  surgical  opera- 
tions, it  was  nearly  four  o'clock,  and  on  returning 
to  my  study  I  found  a  small  pamphlet,  with  a 
note  from  the  editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  asking 
me  to  write  a  short  review.  At  half-past  seven 
I  had  to  conduct  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  at 
the  chapel,  as  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it. 
Then  I  went  up  stairs  to  see  my  patients,  Robert 
and  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  are  progressing  favorably, 
and  sat  down  to  my  pamphlet.  Now  it  is  past 
twelve.  This  is  a  specimen  of  my  life  at  present. 
Nearly  every  one  is  down  with  the  heat;  all  our 
mission  except  Mr.  Muirhead  and  myself.  Work 
is  life  for  me,  and  thank  God,  I  feel  strong  and 
fit  for  anything,  though  I  sometimes  get  tired 
and  weary,  as  you  may  suppose." 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  operation  of  the 
hospital  made  at  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  he 
gives  the  number  of  patients  treated  during  the 
year  as  about  38,500.  From  this  report  the 
following  extract  is  taken  : 

"  Although  China  has  reached  what  some  are 
pleased  to  call  the  highest  degree  of  civilization 
of  which  a  nation  is  capable  without  the  gospel, 
it  presents,  I  believe,  more  physical  suffering,  for 
want  of  medical  knowledge,  than  any  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  multitudes  of  sick, 
and  lame,  and  blind,  which  crowd  the  streets  of 
this  and  other  cities,  are  ample  evidence  of  her 
deplorable  condition  in  this  respect.  In  an  in- 
stitution like  this  a  good  surgeon  may  almost  every 
day  of  his  life  make  the  blind  receive  their  sight, 
the  lame  walk,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  paralytic 
whole ;  besides  bringing  hundreds  together,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them.  I  might  be  allowed  to 
give  one  example  of  the  influence  which  even  one 
successful  case  exerts,  not  only  upon  an  individual 
or  a  family,  but  upon  a  locality  or  neighborhood. 

"  Last  spring  1  operated  on  a  man's  eyes  for 
artificial  pupil.  For  several  years  previously  hehad 
only  just  been  able  to  distinguish  day  from  night, 
light  from  darkness.  Three  days  after  the  opera- 
tion he  was  able  to  read  the  ordinary  character, 
and  on  the  fifth  day  he  left  the  hospital.  He  was 
a  boatman,  and  lives  about  half  way  to  Nankin,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Yantsze  river.  Two 
months  afterwards  he  arrived  again  in  Shanghai 


with  his  boat,  and  brought  six  blind  people  tot 
hospital,  five  men  and  one  women,  from  hay* 
neighborhood,  and  they  not  only  wanted  to 
their  sight  restored,  but  made  enquiries  about  t 
christian  religion,  which,  they  said,  their  frie 
who  brought  them  had  told  them  about.  I  oj 
rated  upon  five  of  the  six  ;  three  of  these  reci 
ered  sight  so  as  to  be  able  to  read,  two  wc 
considerably  benefitted,  but  one  was  past  all  hope 

It  having  been  concluded  to  change  the  locati 
of  the  hospital  buildings  and  erect  new  and  mc 
convenient  ones,  Dr.  Henderson  took  a  shi 
vacation  from  his  labors,  went  over  to  Engla 
and  married,  returning  in  a  few  months  with  1 
wife  to  the  scene  of  his  labors. 

"  Quiet  and  accurate  in  observation,  very  n 
thodical  and  punctual,  he  seemed,  to  outsi 
observers,  to  go  through  it  all  with  the  great< 
ease;  and  yet  to  most  men  it  would  have  be 
almost  overpowering.    One  secret  of  his  succ< 
lay  in  his  untiring  diligence,  and  constant  e 
ployment  of  every  moment.    Time  was  a  preeio 
gift,  never  thrown  away,  and  every  hour  of  t 
day  had  its  own  appropriate  duties  so  arrang 
that  they  never  seemed  to  clash  with  each  otbi 
He  was  never  hurried  in  his  visits,  or  late  for 
appointment,  and  though  very  soon  after  1 
arrival  he  was  busy  from  morning  till  night, 
still  found  time  for  professional  reading,  a 
those  studies  and  investigations  which  he  co 
sidered  it  his  duty,  as  it  was  his  pleasure, 
pursue.    Little  did  some  of  his  patients  guc 
the  hours  of  careful  thought  he  bestowed  on  thei 
for  he  was  not  one  to  make  a  display,  often 
concealing  his  anxiety,  and  being  most  reserv* 
on  those  subjects  on  which  he  felt  most  deep 
and  tenderly. 

"  His  '  seventeen  years'  hard  experience'  aft 
his  mother  s  death,  when  he  had  no  one  to  who 
he  could  pour  out  his  joys  and  sorrows,  had  p 
haps  produced  this  reserve  of  his  deepest  feeling 
He  knew  the  world  too  well  to  expect  or  clai 
much  sympathy  from  it,  and  yet  he  was  not  : 
the  least  soured  or  discontented.    He  was  r 
markably  genial  and  friendly,  and  though,  pe 
haps,  some  strangers  might  think  him  indifferen 
or  occasionally  stern,  those  who  knew  him  in  b 
own  home  loved  him  very  dearly.    It  was  the 
that  his  character  shone  in  its  sweetest,  bright 
colors,  and  those  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
society  there  will  not  soon  forget  the  radian 
that  he  ever  brought  with  him.    No  gloom 
shade  seemed  possible  where  he  was ;  he  was 
hopeful  and  cheerful,  always  looking  on  the  brig' 
side,  always  thanking  God  for  His  great  mcrci 
To  live  with  him  was  like  dwelling  on  the  mou 
tain  side,  above  all  the  mists  and  fogs  of  low 
ground,  and  his  influence  could  not  but  be  f 
as  a  great  help  and  blessing.    The  secrets  of  h 
inner  life  were,  however,  rarely  mentioned,  exce 
to  his  wife,  and  she  knew  as  none  else  the  anxie 
and  care,  the  thought  and  prayer  bestowed  o 
every  part  of  his  daily  work.    Once  he  said  t 
her,  '  Do  you  know,  I  have  never  lost  a  patie 
for  whom  I  have  been  specially  drawn  out  i 
prayer.    If  I  can  plead  for  their  recovery  wit 
earnestness  I  know  God  will  restore  them ;  but 
feel  sometimes  as  if  he  said  to  me,  '  I  cannot  gra 
this  prayer,  do  not  ask  for  life,'  and  then  I  nev< 
pray  for  restoration,  only  that  they  may  be  mad 
ready  to  die.' " 

CTobe  continued.) 


A  Golden  Slave. — Socrates  seeing  a  young  ma 
rich,  but  ignorant  of  heavenly  things,  and  pu 
suing  earthly  pleasures,  Behold,  says  he,  a  golde 
slave. — Perm's  No  Cross  No  Crown. 
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From  the  "North  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette." 

Review  of  the  Weather,  &c. 

FOR  SEVENTH  MONTH  (JULY.) 

1867.  1868. 

i  during  some  portion  of  the 

renty-four  hours,        .  .    8  days.  13  days, 

l  all  or  nearly  all  day,  .  .    2    "  0  " 

idy,  without  storms,    .  .    5    "  10  " 

,r,  as  ordinarily  accepted,       .  16    "  8  " 


31  " 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS, 
1867. 

n  temperature  of  Seventh 
onth,  per  Penna.  Hospital,  76.48  deg. 
lest  do.  during  month  do.    92.54  " 
■est,  do.     do.     do.    62.00  " 

<  during  the  month,     do.      2.38  in. 
ths  during  the  month,  being 
r  four  current  weeks  for 
ich  month,  .  .  1405 

rage  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Seventh 
onth  for  the  past  seventy-nine  years, 
lest  mean  of  temperature  during  that 
itire  period,  1793  and  1838, 
est  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
re  period,  1816,  . 

COMPARISON 


OF 


t  month  (January), 
>nd  month  (February), 
•d  month  (March), 
rth  month  (April) , 
a  month  (May), 
h  month  (June), 
jnth  month  (July), 


RAIN. 

1867. 

I.  70  inch. 
2.89  " 
5.46  " 

1.81  " 

7.82  " 

II.  02  « 
2.38  " 


31  " 
&0. 

1868. 

80.94  deg. 
98.00  " 
69.00  " 
3.51  inch. 


1782 
75.75  deg. 
81.00  " 
68.00  " 

1868. 

3.62  inch. 

2.52  " 

3.36  " 
5.44  " 
7.00  " 

4.37  " 
3.51  " 


otals  for  the  first  seven 

months  of  the  year,  33.08   "       29.82  " 

'he  "  heated  term,"  as  it  was  appropriately 
ed,  lasting  from  the  first  to  the  sixteenth  of  the 
ith  under  review,  and  in  a  mitigated  form  for 
3ral  days  after  that,  was  truly  remarkable.  It 
also  be  seen  that  the  mean  for  the  entire 
ith  has  only  been  exceeded  twice  during  a 
tod  of  seventy-nine  years,  and  then  only  by  a 
/  small  fractional  part  of  a  degree. 
Ve  republish  the  following  table,  showing  the 
,e  of  the  thermometer  at  noon  on  the  first  six- 
i  days  of  the  month  for  the  four  years  therein 
aed,  viz : 

1868.       1867.     1866.  1865. 
uly  1,       84         89         76  83 
|     2,      91  83*        82  81 

|     3,      91  90         85  80 

I     4,      91         90  83  84 

«     5,      94*        91  87  84 

"     6,       88  84         99  80 

I     7,       87  87         90  90 

Ef  8,  87  76  90  83 
I     9,       88  78*        75  82 

|    10,       82*        76  75  72 


v  11,  85 

"  12,  91* 

|  13,  95 

"  14,  96 

"  15,  94* 


16, 


94 


82 
85 
76 
75 
78 
77 


87 
87 
90 
90 
90 
94 


70 
70 
70 
72 
75 
81 


Hie  averages  of  which  noon  temperatures  are 
follows ; 

For  1865,       .  .       78.81  degrees. 

1666,       .  .       85.25  « 

1867,  .  .       82.18  " 

1868,  .  .       90.62  " 

iVe  are  sometimes  reconciled  a  little  to  the 
sent  by  looking  back  into  the  past.  We  have 
1  "Heated  Terms"  before,  but  the  writer  with 
own  diary,  commencing  with  1834,  and 
'rce's  review,  extending  back  as  far  as  1790, 
ieves  there  has  been  none  of  so  long  continu- 
te  during  that  entire  period, 
.n  the  same  month  of  1866  we  had  one  which 


degrees. 
u 


Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of  this 
city,  then  believed  to  constitute  the  hottest  week 
on  record,  his  notes  registering  the  following 
maximum  : 

12th,        .  .  91 

13th,        .  .  95 

14th,        .  97  « 

15th,        .  94  « 

16th,        .  99  « 

17th,        .  .        99.25  " 

18th,        .  .        97.25  " 

In  1830  we  have  also  very  high  figures,  con- 
stituting a  heated  term  from  the  16th  to  the  28th, 
both  inclusive.  We  have  other  notes  of  like 
character,  which,  although  possessing  consider- 
able interest,  are  too  lengthy  to  quote  here.  From 
a  long  and  carefully  compiled  statement  from  the 
records  of  W.  Y.  McAllister,  No.  728  Chestnut 
St.,  we  glean  the  following  days  on  which,  since 
1834  inclusive,  the  mercury  reached  99  degrees 
and  upwards,  viz 


July  21, 1825, 
August  6,  1827, 
June  28,  1828, 
July  30,  1838, 
June  9,  1845, 
July  14,  1845, 
July  19,  1856, 
July  28,  1856, 
July  14,  1866, 
July  17,  1866, 


100 
99 
100* 
99 
101 
101 
102 
99 
99 
101* 


ried  away  wo  heard  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  ltailroad 
bridge  at  Slatington;  the  track  badly  washed  at 
Lehigh  Gap;  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Kail- 
road  bridges  at  Perryville  and  Lehigh  Gap;  also 
one  below,  as  well  as  the  aqueduct  at  the  Gup. 

At  Allentown  the  water  rose  suddenly  eight 
feet  above  low  water  mark,  carrying  away  bridges, 
and  doing  much  damage  to  property.  One  man 
was  drowned  here,  being  carried  over  a  dam  in  a 
small  boat. 

Truly  the  summer  of  1868  may  claim  to  be 
borne  in  remembrance  for  a  long  time. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philada.,  Eighth  month  5,  1868. 


While  for  the  present  year,  ninety-eight  was  the 
highest  record  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
although  in  some  localities  in  the  city  100  de- 
grees was  several  times  reported. 

The  deaths  have  fearfully  increased,  the  exces- 
sively hot  weather  having  also  left  its  record  there 
— an  increase  of  367  having  been  experienced  in 
the  four  current  weeks  of  this  over  those  of  last 
year.  Of  the  entire  number,  101  were  of  coup  de 
soleil.  In  New  York  this  death  increase  has  been 
still  more  alarming — 1142  deaths  having  occurred 
during  the  week  ending  on  the  18th,  of  which 
the  victims  of  coup  de  soleil  numbered  132.  A 
portion  of  this  great  mortality  has  been  attributed 
to  defective  sewerage  and  draining,  and  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  water.  In  reference  to  the  latter, 
our  citizens  can  scarcely  be  thankful  enough  for 
the  blessing  they  enjoy. 

In  addition  to  the  intense  heat,  the  month  will 
be  memorable  for  the  terrible  flood  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  which  occurred  on  the  24th.  Bridges, 
houses,  factory  buildings  and  movable  property 
were  swept  away  like  straws,  while  streets  were 
inundated  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  reaching, 
in  some  instances,  to  the  tops  of  the  awning  posts 
in  front  of  the  stores.  In  others  boats  were  moored 
to  the  second  story  window.  The  body  of  a  street 
passenger  car  was  floated  off,  and  swept  down  the 
street  until  it  came  in  contact  with  a  building, 
which  stopped  it.  The  passengers  were  saved. 
Nor  was  this  the  worst.  Many  lives  were  lost, 
probably  from  70  to  80,  including  those  at  Elli- 
cott's  Mills,  where  the  flood  raged  terribly. 
Scenes  were  witnessed  at  that  place  calculated  to 
appal  the  stoutest  heart.  In  one  instance  the  oc- 
cupants of  a  row  of  houses  were  driven  from«roof 
to  roof,  until  the  whole  were  assembled  on  the 
roof  of  the  last  in  the  row.  Suddenly  it  was 
seen  to  waver,  and  in  a  moment  more,  with  all  its 
precious  burden  of  men,  women  and  children,  it 
fell  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  not  one  soul  was 
saved." 

On  the  25th  a  tremendous  rise  took  place  in  the 
Lehigh  river,  in  our  own  State.  At  Bethlehem 
the  water  rose  twelve  feet  in  six  hours!  All  along 
the  valley  above  that  place  the  damage  was  re- 
ported as  u  terrible."    Amongst  the  bridges  car- 


SoIoct«d. 

I  feel  constrained  to  say,  that  if  by  an  inward 
principle  is  meant  the  inshining  of  the  Light  of 
Christ  in  the  heart,  which  is  his  second  coming 
without  sin  unto  salvation,  is  not  to  be  believed 
in  and  depended  upon,  then  I  am  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state.  Now  at  my  advanced  age,  at  this 
solemn  period,  for  a  solemn  period  I  feel  it  to  be, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  being  soon  called  to  stand 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  to  receive  the 
reward  of  my  works,  then  where  shall  I  be  ?  And 
if  there  is  no  inward  principle,  then,  for  sixty 
years  past  I  have  been  following  "  a  Jack  o'  the 
lantern,"  a  "  Will  o'  the  wisp."  For  it  is  now 
more  than  sixty  years  since  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  this  Society.  Oh  !  no,  my 
friends,  the  evidence  on  my  mind,  at  this  time,  is 
that  as  I  have  followed  the  leading  and  guidance 
of  this  inward  principle — this  inshining  of  the 
Light  of  Christ — it  has  led  me  safely  along 
through  all  the  dangers  and  perils  of  the  way, 
and  will  continue  to  lead  me  to  the  end.  And  it 
is  the  chief  corner-stone  on  which  I  build  all  my 
hopes,  and  shall  do  to  the  end  of  my  days.  And 
I  crave  that  during  the  remainder  of  my  life, 
nothing  I  may  ever  hear,  nothing  I  may  ever  read, 
nothing  any  man  may  say,  may  jostle  me  from  off 
this  foundation,  and  I  warn  you  to  take  heed  how 
you  receive  any  other  doctrine  than  this. —  Thos. 
Sliillitoe. 


Perilous  Balloon  Ascension. 

One  dull  day  in  autumn,  just  after  noon,  a  bal- 
loon rose  into  the  air  at  the  foot  of  Cleets'  Hills,  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  great  central  plain  of 
England.  It  was  inflated  with  the  lightest  of 
gases  which  chemical  skill  could  produce.  It  rose 
with  amazing  velocity.  A  mile  up,  and  it  en- 
tered a  stratum  of  cloud  more  than  1000  feet 
thick.  Emerging  from  this,  the  sun  shone  bright- 
ly upon  the  air-ship ;  the  sky  overhead  was  of  the 
clearest  and  deepest  blue;  and  below  lay  cloud- 
land — an  immeasurable  expanse  of  clouds,  whose 
surface  looked  as  solid  as  that  of  the  earth,  now 
wholly  lost  to  view.  Lofty  mountains  and  deep 
dark  ravines  appeared  below  ;  the  praks  and  sides 
of  these  cloud-mountains  next  the  sun  glitteriug 
like  snow,  but  casting  shadows  as  black  as  if  they 
were  solid  rouk. 

Up  rose  the  balloon  with  tremendous  velocity. 
Four  miles  above  the  earth  !  A  pigeon  was  let 
loose ;  it  dropped  down  through  the  air  as  if  it  had 
been  a  stone.  The  air  was  too  thin  to  enable  it  to 
fly.  It  was  as  if  a  bark,  laden  to  the  deck,  were  to 
pass  from  the  heavy  waters  of  the  open  sea  into 
an  inland  unsaline  lake — the  bark  would  sink  at 
once  in  the  thinner  water.    Up,  up,  still  higher! 

The  spectrum,  when  opposed  to  the  sun,  showed 
marvellously  clear  ;  lines  appeared  which  are  in- 
visible in  the  denser  atmosphere  on  the  earth's 
surface;  but  as  the  car  swung  round  in  its  gyrat- 
ing upward  flight,  the  moment  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  passed  off  the  prism  there  was  no  spec- 
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trum  at  all.  The  air  was  bo  pure,  so  free  from  the 
comparatively  solid  aqueous  matter,  that  there  was 
no  reflected  light :  the  air  was  too  thin  to  retain 
or  reflect  any  portion  of  the  rays  which  fell  upon 

And  what  a  silence  profound  !  The  heights  of 
sky  were  as  still  as  the  deepest  depths  of  the 
ocean,  where,  as  was  found  during  the  search  for 
the  lost  Atlantic  cable,  the  fine  mud  lies  as  un- 
stirred from  year  to  year  as  the  dust  which  im- 
perceptibly gathers  on  the  furniture  in  a  deserted 
house.  No  sound,  no  life — only  the  bright  sun- 
shine falling  through  a  sky  which  it  could  not 
warm.  Up,  five  miles  above  earth — higher  than 
the  inaccessible  summit  of  Chimborazo  or  Dewan- 
giri.  Despite  the  sunshine,  every  thing  freezes. 
The  air  grows  too  thin  to  support  life  even  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Two  men  only  are  in  that  adventurous  balloon 
— the  one  steering  the  air-ship,  the  other  watching 
the  scientific  instruments,  and  recording  them 
with  a  rapidity  bred  of  long  practice.  Sudden- 
ly, as  the  latter  looks  at  his  instruments  his 
sight  grows  dim  ;  he  takes  a  lens  to  help  hi; 
sight,  and  can  only  mark  from  the  falling  ba 
rometer  that  they  are  still  rising  rapidly.  A 
flask  of  brandy  lies  within  a  foot  of  him 
he  tries  to  reach  it,  but  his  arms  refuse  to  obey 
his  will.  He  tries  to  call  to  his  comrade,  who 
has  gone  into  the  ring  above ;  a  whisper  in  that 
deep  stillness  would  suffice — but  no  sound  comes 
from  his  lips — he  is  voiceless.  His  head  droops 
on  his  shoulder;  with  an  effort  he  raises  it — it 
falls  on  the  other  shoulder;  once,  more,  with  a 
resolute  effort,  he  raises  it — it  falls  backward. 
Tor  a  moment  he  dimly  sees  the  figure  of  his 
comrade  in  the  ring  above ;  then  sensation  fails 
him — he  lies  back  unconscious.  Some  minutes 
pass — the  balloon  still  rising  upward  !  The  steers 
man  comes  down  into  the  car;  he  sees  his  com 
rade  in  a  swoon,  and  feels  bis  own  senses  failing 
him.  He  saw  at  once  that  life  or  death  hung 
upon  a  few  moments.  The  balloon  was  still  ris 
ing  rapidly ;  it  must  be  made  to  descend  at  once, 
or  they  were  both  dead  men.  He  seized,  or  rath- 
er tried  to  seize  a  valve,  in  order  to  open  it  and 
let  out  a  portion  of  the  inflated  gas.  His  hands 
are  purple  with  the  intense  cold — they  are  para 
lyzed,  they  will  not  respond  to  his  will.  It  was  a 
fearful  moment.  In  another  minute,  in  their  up 
ward  flight,  he  would  be  senseless  as  his  comrade 
But  he  was  a  bold,  self-possessed  man,  trained 
in  a  hundred  balloon  ascents,  and  ready  for  any 
emergency.  He  seized  the  valve  with  his  teeth 
it  opened  a  little — once,  twice,  thrice.  Then  the 
swooned  marksman  heard  a  voice  calling  to  him 
"  Come  take  an  observation — try  I"  He  heard 
as  in  a  dream,  but  could  neither  see  nor  move 

Again  he  heard  in  firmer  and  commanding  tones, 
"  Take  an  observation — now,  then,  do  try."  He 
returned  to  consciousness,  and  saw  the  steersman 
standing  before  him.  He  looked  at  his  instru 
menta;  they  must  have  been  nearly  eight  miles 
up  !  But  now  the  barometer  was  rising  rapidly 
the  balloon  was  descending.  Brandy  was  used. 
The  aeronauts  revived.  They  had  been  higher 
above  earth  than  mortal  man,  or  any  living  thing, 
had  ever  been  before.    But  now  they  were  safe. 

Such  are  the  perils  which  science  demands  of  her 
votaries,  and  which  they  encounter  bravely  and 
cheerfully.  Such  was  the  memorable  balloon  as- 
cent of  Coxwell  and  Glashier  from  VVolverhamp- 
tou,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1862. 


"  There  is  no  other  way  than  whole-hearted 
and '  honest-hearted  Christianity  to  attain  the 
Heavenly  kingdom." 


Selected. 

About  this  time  I  was  under  a  very  heavy  exer- 
cise of  spirit,  being  environed  with  darkness,  and 
made  to  stand  as  in  the  state  of  such  as  despise 
religion  ;  and  call  in  question  Divine  justice  and 
mercy.  Under  this  painful  baptism  I  continued 
many  days,  whereby  all  the  blessings  of  a  kind 
Providence  were  embittered,  and  my  life  seemed 
a  burthen ;  yet  sometimes  a  glimpse  of  light  would 
dart  through  the  cloud,  and  I  conceived  a  hope  of 
deliverance  thereby,  and  that  this  dispensation 
was  allotted,  renewedly  to  fit  me  to  minister  to 
some  in  this  state,  as  well  as  to  sympathise  with 
the  afflicted  and  tempted.  It  appeared  to  me  re- 
markable, that  although  I  was  thus  exercised 
when  out  of  meetings,  both  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  perhaps  for  considerable  part  of  the  time  I 
was  in  them,  yet  was  I  not  entirely  disabled  for 
service;  the  cloud  would  break  as  in  an  instant, 
and  I  had  just  light  and  strength  afforded,  to  see 
and  discharge  my  duty,  and  after  a  while  it  would 
close  up  again  as  before.  My  soul  hath  abundant 
cause  to  bless  the  name  of  my  God  in  this,  and 
such  like  painful  seasons,  which  I  desire  to  retain 
in  lasting  remembrance ;  for  had  it  not  been  for 
the  support  of  his  powerful,  merciful  hand,  I  had 
been  as  one  who  goes  down  into  the  pit;  being, 
as  it  were,  entered  in  thought  into  the  dark  ave- 
nues which  lead  to  destruction ;  yet  faintly — as  I 
thought — adhering  to  that  faith  which  is  more 
precious  than  that  of  gold  which  perisheth. —  C. 
Payton. 


-  ' 


come  ?  Still,  were  this  confined  to  this  Sodon 
it  would  be  comparatively  a  small  matter.  Bo 
the  nation  is  deluged  with  rum.  The  rumselle 
drags  down  to  deepest  infamy  and  woe,  many 
our  most  eminent  statesmen  and  bravest  generalit 
our  most  distinguished  judges,  lawyers,  minister 
artists,  and  profound  scholars.  The  destroye 
lurks  around  our  dwellings,  watching  for  us,  am 
those  dearer  than  life  to  us." 


Rum,  and  what  it  costs  the  City  of  New  Yorh. — 
Van  Meter,  Superintendent  of  Howard  Mission, 
addressing  a  large  meeting  at  Bunyan  Hall,  New 
York,  said  : — "  I  have  with  great  care  prepared 
the  following  statement.  It  is  established  upon 
the  most  trustworthy  official  reports,  much  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Dyer's  Report  recently 
published — the  most  astounding  document  lever 
read.  1  believe  them,  and  therefore  present  them. 
Examine  them,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  call 
on  me  at  Howard  Mission  and  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers,  No.  40  New  Bowery,  and  I  will  furn- 
ish you  with  the  proof.  There  are  in  this  city, 
5203  licensed  places  selling  intoxicating  liquor. 
Superintendent  Kennedy  placed  policemen  at 
223  of  them  for  24  consecutive  hours,  and  this  is 
the  result : — Bach  rum-hole  receives  a  daily  aver- 
age of  134  visits,  making  an  aggregate  of  697,- 
202  per  day,  4,183,212  per  week,  or  218,224,- 
226  visits  in  one  year  !  Each  visit  averages  at  least 
15  minutes.  This  gives  us  5,455,605  days  of  10 
hours  each,  or  1848  years.  At  present  wages 
each  one,  if  sober  and  industrious,  would  earn  $1 
per  day,  or  $5,455,605  in  one  year.  But  this  is 
not  all  the  lost  time.  The  time  of  at  least  three 
persons  is  occupied  by  each  grog-shop  to  do  its 
work.  This  gives  us  15,609  persons — enough  to 
make  a  large  city.  At  $1  per  day  for  each,  we 
have  (not  including  Sunday)  $4,870,008,  or  an  ag- 
gregate of  $10,325,603  of  wasted  time  by  seller 
aud  drinker — a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  on  all  the 
Sunday-school,  Missionary,  Tract,  and  Bible  So- 
cieties in  the  land.  But  this  is  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  rum.  From  the  same  source  we 
have  the  following  : — Each  rum  hole  receives  a 
daily  average  of  $141.53,  making  an  aggregate  of 
$730,280.59  per  week,  or  $38,286,590,68  per 
annum,  to  which  add  the  value  of  lost  time,  and 
we  have  $48,612,193.68.  But  the  real  cost  can- 
not be  estimated.  Look  at  the  thousands  of  shi- 
vering, hungry,  helpless,  hopeless  little  victims 
What  sum  would  compensate  for  loss  of  char- 
acter, domestic  unhappiness,  ruined  husbands, 
wives,  sons  and  daughters  ?  for  the  absence  of  every 
ray  of  light  and  hope  in  this,  and  in  the  world  to 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Sketches  from  the  Memoranda  of  our  late  Frien 
Christopher  Healy. 

(Continued  from  page  397.) 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  every  fallei 
child  of  Adam  being  reborn  in  and  through  sul 
mission  and  obedience  to  Christ  Jesus  the  secon 
Adam,  is  most  clearly  and  forcibly  presented 
the  conversation  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Lawgiv( 
with  Nicodemus  :  "  Except  a  man  be  born  agaii 
(or  from  above,)  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  < 
God."    This  certainly  leaves  no  room  for  cavil  ( 
misconstruction.    And  again,  the  Apostle  en 
bracing  the  proposition  of  both  death  and  life 
'We  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  the 
cere  all  dead.    And  that  he  died  for  all,  th 
they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unl 
themselves,  but  unto  him  (the  new  birth  un 
righteousness)  which  died  for  them  and  roi 
again  :"  "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Chrii 
shall  all  be  made  alive."    Again,  "  If  any  ma 
be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  :  old  things  ai 
passed  away ;  behold  all  things  are  become  nev 
And  all  things  are  of  God,"  &c.    Again,  "  Thei 
is  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Chri 
Jesus  (the  new  creation  of  God,)  who  walk 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.    For  the  la 
of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  w 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  Agai 
"  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death ;  but  to 
spiritually  minded  (after  the  new  birth)  is 
and  peace."    These  scriptures,  or  those  of  lit 
import,  might  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplier. 
For  nothing  is  more  frequently  asserted,  nothin 
more  true,  nor  should  be  more  acted  upon  by  u 
than  the  unalterable  requisition  of  putting 
"  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt  according  to  til 
deceitful  lusts,"  and  being  renewed  in  the  spir 
of  our  minds,  put  on  the  new  man,  "which  afte 
God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness 

Christopher  Healy,  with  every  other  child  bori 
of  the  Spirit,  had  felt  his  need  of  this  "  liberty 
heart  derived  from  heaven."  And  no  dou 
experienced,  through  submission  to  the  effectu 
working  of  the  Lord's  power,  the  growth  in 
dominion  of  that  incorruptible  seed  and  word  i 
of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever.  An 
also  the  encouraging  promise,  "  In  Christ  Jesi 
neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  ui 
circumcision,  but  a  new  creature."  And  "  A 
many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  c 
them,  and  mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God. 
His  diary  proceeds: 

"  14th  of  Eighth  month. — This  morning  I  fe 
my  mind  measurably  brought  under  the  goven 
ment  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  which  gives  tl 
victory  over  our  wills  and  inclinations :  and 
fervent  desire  attended  that  others  may  witnei 
the  same.  Which  as  we  dwell  under  the  precioi 
dominion  thereof,  causes  our  love  to  flow  to  Go< 
and  through  him  to  all  mankind.  This  Prince 
Peace  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  Prophet :  '  The 
shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jess 
and  a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots  :  and  tl 
spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spir 
of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  couns 
and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge,  and  of  tl 
fear  of  the  Lord.'    This  is  Christ  Jesus:  and 
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sill  hearken  to  His  counsel,  and  obey  His 
requiring  in  our  own  hearts,  we  shall  witness 

wolf  and  lion-like  nature  within  us  to  be  slain 

reduced  to  love.  Then  shall  we  experience 
e  fruits  of  the  Government  of  the  Prince  of 

se  what  the  prophet  declared :  '  The  wolf  shall 

11  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie 

n  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf,  and  the  young 
and  the  fatling  together;  and  a  little  child 
lead  them.    And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall 

;  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together: 

the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  And  the 
nng  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp, 

the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  band  on  the 
jatrice's  den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
ill  my  holy  mountain :  for  the  earth  shall  be 

of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
er  the  sea.'  0  blessed  day  indeed:  and  is 
y  experienced  by  such  as  witness  the  new  birth 
)e  brought  forth  in  them:  yea,  of  being  born 
in  of  that  incorruptible  seed  and  word  of  God, 
t  liveth  and  abideth  forever. 
( I  informed  my  friends  at  our  next  Monthly 
eting,  that  it  was  on  my  mind  to  visit  a  few 
ends'  families  in  the  compass  of  Coeyman's 
parative  Meeting.  And  the  meeting  uniting 
i  me  therein,  it  left  me  at  liberty  to  perform 

same,  in  company  with  an  elder  and  sympa- 
iing  brother  belonging  to  that  meeting.  I 
it  to  the  said  Friend's  house  on  Seventh-day, 

3d  of  Ninth  month,  preparatory  to  the  visit. 
3  next  morning  before  meeting  we  went  to  see 

of  the  families  :  and  a  favored  time  it  proved  ; 
;rein  my  heart  was  truly  humbled  under  a 
3e  of  the  importance  of  so  great  an  undertak- 
;  it  being  the  first  visit  that  I  had  ever  made 
;his  way  of  going  from  house  to  house.  After 
i  we  went  to  meeting  at  Stanton  Hill ;  wherein 
as  favored,  I  believed,  with  the  word  of  life 
mine  own  humbling  admiration.  O  may  I 
3  Him  all  the  glory  to  whom  it  is  due.  Who 
le  can  appoint,  anoint,  and  qualify  for  His 
at  work  and  service.  Many  of  my  dear  broth- 
and  sisters  were  brought  very  near  to  me  in 
i  meeting;  and  the  word  of  comfort  and  con- 
lion  flowed  freely.  The  nursing  fathers  and 
;hers  were  encouraged  to  persevere.  The 
ewarm  were  warmed :  and  the  dear  youth 
ited.    After  meeting  we  performed  the  rest  of 

visit  to  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction.  Re- 
aing  next  morning,  we  went  to  see  one  of  my 
lpanion's  neighbors,  a  woman  that  appeared  to 
□ear  her  end.    I  found  a  concern  to  lay  before 

the  necessity  of  a  preparation  for  death  :  also 
t  some  were  received  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
j  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  visit. 
3  same  day  attended  a  meeting  appointed  at 
nry  Post's,  which  proved  a  trying  one,  though 
nded  to  some  satisfaction.  After  this  meeting 
lrned  home  to  my  family. 
"  O  Lord !  when  I  remember  thy  loving 
dness  to  me,  a  poor  worm  of  the  dust,  my 
•it  is  humbled  under  a  sense  of  thy  condescend- 

love.  0  may  I  ever  dwell  in  the  low  valley, 
3re  thou  art  pleased  to  visit,  and  feed  thy  flock. 
1,  by  the  side  of  still  waters,  and  in  the  midst 
*reen  pastures,  where  such  shall  rest  under  the 
iner  of  thy  love. 

'  21st  of  Ninth  month. — Attended  our  Monthly 
eting  at  Coeyman's;  where  we  were  favored 
h  the  company  of  several  Friends,  who  were 
lointed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  attend  the 
ordinate  meetings  with  a  minute  of  advice, 
taining  a  living  concern  and  travail  of  the 
arly  Meeting  for  a  reformation  herein.  The 
ipany  and  gospel  labors  of  these,  were  truly 
ingthening  and  edifying  to  many  of  our  ex 
ised  minds;  and,  I  believe,  had  a  powerful 


tendency  to  reach  the  witness  in  many  of  the 
lukewarm  among  us.  There  was  also  a  word  of 
invitation,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  to  the  dear 
youth.  One  part  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  advice, 
together  with  that  of  its  committee,  proved  re- 
lieving to  my  mind,  viz.,  that  of  the  evil  connected 
with  using  spirituous  liquors  any  otherwise  than 
as  a  medicine.  For  I  had  believed  for  some  time, 
that  no  person  while  under  the  influence  of  good, 
could,  when  in  health,  partake  of  an  article  so 
destructive  as  this  to  the  human  race.  I  also 
believe  if  professed  christians  of  all  denominations 
were  to  live  under  the  circumscribing  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  a  lesser  quantity 
would  serve  them  as  a  medicine.  O  may  all 
professing  the  christian  name  consider  these 
things  !  And  may  such  as  are  in  the  unnecessary 
use  of  this  destructive  article — destructive  to  both 
soul  and  body, — and  which  is  affecting  the  peace 
of  so  many  families,  and  especially  those  who  are 
buying  and  selling,  and  making  themselves  rich 
by  the  profit  thereof,  consider  whether  they  are 
not  of  that  number  our  Lord  said  offended  his 
little  ones  that  believe  in  Him  !  In  love  to  your 
souls  I  leave  these  lines  to  be  read  when  I  am  in 
another  state  of  existence. 

"On  the  First-day  of  First  month,  1809,  I 
felt  my  mind  relieved  from  a  close  trial  that  had 
been  resting  on  it  for  some  months,  and  at  times 
so  heavily  that  had  not  the  Lord  in  His  loving 
kindness  reached  forth  His  helping  hand,  I  must 
have  been  utterly  discouraged.  But  now,  under 
a  renewed  sense  of  His  goodness  to  me  this  day, 
I  am  brought  to  renew  my  covenant  with  Him 
whom  I  feel  to  be  my  only  Lord  and  Lawgiver. 
The  prayer  of  my  soul  is  that  I  may  be  preserved 
so  watchful  and  careful,  as  with  His  holy  help 
never  to  depart  from  my  covenant  with  Him.  0 
what  a  comfort  those  feel  who  are  engaged  to  live 
near  to  the  great  Fountain  of  all  good  from  whence 
doth  flow  the  sweet  refreshing  stream  that  waters 
the  soul.  These  are  they  that  can  praise  Him  in 
truth  in  the  land  of  the  living.  0  blessed  Re- 
deemer, remember  those  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  whom  thou  hast  given  largely  to  partake 
of  afflictions.  Reach  forth  Thy  mighty  Hand  of 
power,  and  place  it  underneath  that  they  may  not 
sink.  Endow  with  patience  to  bear  all  trials 
that  thou  permits  to  come  upon  us  ;  for  thou  alone 
can  enable  to  persevere  into  obedience  unto  holi- 
ness. Unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  belongs  all  the  praise 
for  evermore.  Amen. 

"  On  the  9th  of  Fourth  month  1  felt  my  mind 
drawn  to  go  and  see  one  of  my  neighbors  who  had 
a  man  residing  with  him  who  pretended  to  have 
a  familiar  spirit,  whereby  he  could  tell  what  had 
or  what  would  come  to  pass,  taking  pay  therefor. 
Feeling  the  indignation  of  the  Lord  against  such 
conduct,  I  found  it  laid  it  upon  me  to  go  the  next 
day,  which  I  did ;  and  told  my  neighbor  if  he 
allowed  this  man  thus  to  proceed  in  his  house,  he 
would  be  partaker  with  him  in  the  plagues  with 
which  he  would  be  visited  as  a  reward  for  his 
iniquity:  for  it  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord.  This  neighbor  said  he  was  obliged  to 
me  for  my  visit ;  and  appeared  to  be  affected  with 
what  I  had  to  say  to  him ;  and  said  he  had  felt 
uneasy  about  it  himself;  and  further  expressed 
that  he  believed  my  message  was  of  the  Truth. 
In  a  few  days  after  1  was  informed  that  he  had 
put  a  stop  to  such  conduct  at  his  house.  For 
this  act  of  obedience  I  felt  great  inward  peace. 
Oh  may  I  continue  in  humiliation  before  the 
Most  High.  After  this  time  I  had  several  highly 
favored  meetings,  wherein  we  were  truly  comforted 
together  in  the  name  and  with  the  presence  of 
the  Lord." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


From  "  The  American  Naturalist." 

Cocoa  Nut. 

Cocos  nucifera,  Cocoanut.  To  attempt  to  give 
a  bare  enumeration  of  the  qualities  of  this  most 
useful  of  the  noble  family  of  Palms  would  be  a 
difficult  task,  and  there  is  a  saying  among  Eastern 
nations  that  its  attributes  would  fill  a  book. 
Although  its  strict  territory  is  bounded  by  tho 
tropics,  and  although  a  denizen  of  the  sea-shore, 
it  will  grow  as  far  north  as  Lucknow,  in  India 
(20°  50'  N.,)  and  is  planted  far  in  the  interior  of 
that  peninsula;  but  in  the  one  case  it  does  not 
bear  fruit,  in  the  other  is  dwarfed  and  languishes. 
From  ifs  littoral  position,  its  buoyant  and  well- 
protected  nuts  have  been  driven  by  winds  and 
currents  all  over  the  tropical  seas,  and  almost  as 
soon  as  the  atoll  changes  from  a  mere  reef  to  an 
island,  the  cocoanut  lands  on  the  shores. 

The  tall  unbrauching  stem,  often  attaining  tho 
height  of  ninety  feet,  with  a  diameter  at  the  base 
of  three  feet,  and  at  the  crown  a  foot,  is  a  most 
attractive  object.  The  scars  of  the  fallen  leaf- 
stalks, more  and  more  distinct  as  they  approach 
the  top,  show  clearly  the  way  in  which  the  stem 
has  grown,  starting  almost  at  the  commencement 
of  life  with  its  full  diameter,  and  throwing  off 
crop  after  crop  of  leaves  as  it  grows  in  height. 
The  leaves  are  usually  twelve  or  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, often  fourteen  feet  long,  and  cluster  around 
the  cap.  As  a  new  leaf  comes  out,  it  is  covered 
with  a  brown  fibrous  sheath,  which  is  soon  split 
through  by  the  sharp  end  of  the  leaf.  At  first 
the  leaflets  are  folded  closely  upon  the  central  rib, 
so  closely  that  they  seem  a  part  of  the  smooth, 
bright  green  blade.  The  midrib  is  now  quite 
short,  much  like  the  midrib  of  our  common  palin- 
leaf  fans,  and  if  we  could  crumple  one  of  these 
dried  leaves  up,  we  should  have  much  the  plan 
of  the  young  cocoanut  leaf.  If  the  blades  should 
now  expand  the  leaf  would  be  palmate  ;  but  it 
goes  on  lengthening  the  axis  and  becomes  pinnate, 
showing  a  higher  order  of  development.  Five  or 
six  leaves  are  unfolded  every  year,  and  as  many 
wither  and  fall  off.  When  young  the  leaves  are 
quite  tender,  but  when  fully  expanded,  become 
very  stiff  and  hard. 

The  axillary  spathe  opens  always  on  the  under 
side  and  soon  falls  off,  leaving  a  spicate  spadix 
bearing  the  female  flowers  near  the  base;  as  in 
most  palms  the  blossom  is  beautiful  from  the 
great  number  of  the  flowers,  rather  than  from  any 
individual  grace.  In  favorable  places  each  stem 
will  bear  from  five  to  fifteen  nuts,  and  a  mature 
tree  may  have  eight  or  ten,  or  even  twelve  of  these 
stems,  one  blossoming  every  four  or  five  weeks  ; 
so  that  a  tree  will  produce  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred nuts  annually.  They  ripen  in  succession,  so 
that  blossoms  and  fruit  are  seen  at  once. 

As  the  fruit  comes  to  us  its  glory  is  gone.  It  is 
in  its  best  condition  just  before  ripeness,  or  when 
the  shell  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knife; 
then  the  interior  is  filled  with  a  rich  clear  milk, 
always  cool  when  just  gathered,  and  tho  shell  is 
coated  with  a  gelatinous  cream  almost  transparent, 
and  so  soft'as  to  be  eaten  with  a  spoon.  When 
fully  ripe,  the  inner  crust  has  hardened,  and  ab- 
sorbed the  better  part  of  the  milk,  leaving  an 
insipid  water.  The  milk  is  quite  nutritious,  and 
many  medicinal  effects  have  been  attributed  to 
it.  I  have  drank  nothing  else  for  several  days, 
without  perceiving  any  unfavorable  result.  It  is 
perhaps  with  more  reason  regarded  as  a  cure  for 
sea-sickness.  Carefully  picked  with  a  portion  of 
the  stem  attached,  they  may  be  carried  for  three 
weeks  at  sea  uninjured,  perhaps  longer,  so  that  wo 
might  be  supplied  with  fresh  nuts  from  the  West 
Indies. 

A  cocoanut  is  always  planted  with  the  three 
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black  spots,  which  are  seen  at  one  end,  upwards. 
From  one  of  these  the  stem  rises,  and  the  shell  is 
soon  split.  Often  the  nut  does  not  begin  to  ger- 
minate for  six  months,  or  even  a  year  after  plant- 
ing, and  it  grows  slowly  for  the  first  two  years  of 
its  life.  In  favorable  situations  the  tree  begins  to 
bear  when  six  years  old,  and  continues  until 
seventy  years,  or  even  longer. 

It  is  said  that  the  palm  loves  the  company  of 
man,  and  grows  best  near  his  habitation,  and  well 
may  man  return  the  love,  for  it  furnishes  him 
with  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  requiring  no  cultivation  or  care.  The  wood 
is  hard  in  old  trees,  and  very  ornamental,  and  is 
used  for  timber.  The  rootlets  are  eaten,  or  rather 
chewed  as  tobacco  :  the  young  leaves  are  boiled 
aDd  eaten  as  cabbage;  when  they  are  older  they 
famish  a  good  surface  to  write  on  with  a  sharp 
point  (cow-dung  is  usually  rubbed  in  to  make  the 
characters  more  visible),  and  also  to  thatch  houses, 
fence  gardens,  make  baskets,  mat-beds,  fish-nets, 
fans,  sieves,  and  hats ;  when  old  and  dry,  the  stout 
midrib  is  used  for  clubs,  paddles,  rafters,  fence 
posts  ;  the  ribs  of  the  leaflets  for  brushes,  torches, 
or  the  whole  is  burned  to  furnish  potash.  The 
husk  of  the  nut  is  stripped  off  by  means  of  a  small 
stake  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  a  man  can  strip  a 
thousand  nuts  per  diem,  and  the  husks  are  then 
soaked  for  several  months  in  water  to  separate  the 
fibre,  and  finally  twisted  into  rope,  or  woven  into 
mats  under  the  name  of  coir.  This  rope  is  very 
strong  and  light,  does  not  rot  when  wet,  and  floats 
on  the  water.  Forty  nuts  usually  yield  six  pounds 
of  coir.  The  undressed  fibre  of  the  husk  is  a 
capital  polishing  material,  and  sailors  use  nuts 
split  in  halves  to  rub  down  decks. 

Before  the  spathe  opens  it  is  often  tapped,  and 
a  clear  juice  runs  out  which  is  fermented  to  form 
toddy,  or  boiled  down  to  make  jaggery,  or  palm 
sugar.  This  tapping  is  supposed  to  injure  the 
tree  if  long  contiuued. 

The  ripe  nut  is  cooked  and  eaten  in  various 
ways.  When  grated  it  is  an  ingredient  of  the 
best  curries ;  mixed  with  sweet  potato,  or  kalo, 
and  baked,  it  forms  a  fine  pudding.  The  Pacific 
islanders  chew  up  the  meat  and  rub  it  into  their 
hair  as  a  pomatum,  and  whether  owing  to  this 
application  or  not,  their  hair  is  exceedingly  abun- 
dant and  black. 

The  oil  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products.  The  Micronesians  break  up  the  nuts, 
and  expose  the  meat  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
covered  troughs,  wetting  the  mass  constantly. 
Fermentation  takes  place  and  the  oil  drops  out 
into  containers. 


The  Solemn  Oath  of  the  Chinese. — A  China- 
man named  How  Junk  killed  a  brother  Chinaman 
in  Montana,  and  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  mur- 
der by  the  "  barbarian"  authorities  of  that  terri- 
tory. The  ceremony  of  swearing  Chinese  wit- 
nesses has  some  points  of  a  novel  character  about 
it,  of  which  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  He- 
lena Herald  will  give  a  fair  understanding:  Ah 
Lee  was  interpreter  for  the  prosecution,  and  Sam 
Wah  for  the  defence.  The  ceremony  of  swearing 
the  witnesses  and  interpreters  was  a  curious  one, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  conducted,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  Chinese  fashion.  A  copy  of  the  usual  oath 
to  "  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,"  &c,  or  to 
"  truly  interpret,"  as  the  case  might  be,  was  writ- 
ten in  Chinese,  and  presented  to  each  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  sworn,  each  one  at  the  same  time  put- 
ting a  piece  of  red  joss  paper,  about  four  inches 
square,  into  his  pocket.  Two  roosters,  which 
had  been  in  "  attendance  upon  court"  for  nearly 
two  days  in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  for 
this  ceremony,  were  now  brought  in  front  of  the 


judge's  desk,  in  order  that,  through  their  martyr- 
dom in  the  cause  of  justice,  they  might  influence 
the  Celestials  to  tell  the  truth.  Rooster  No.  1 
now  had  his  head  laid  across  a  block  of  wood,  be- 
side which  stood  witness  No.  1.  A  hatchet 
being  handed  to  him — the  Celestial,  not  the  roos- 
ter— he  struck  a  blow  upon  the  neck  of  the  poul- 
try specimen,  and  witnesses  Nos.  2  and  3  followed 
suit,  the  third  blow  despatching  the  fowl.  Roos- 
ter No.  2  was  similarly  served  by  the  interpreters 
and  remaining  witness.  While  the  fowls  were 
still  bleeding,  and  their  blood  being  caught  in  a 
plate,  the  persons  being  sworn  stood  up  before  the 
clerk  of  the  court  and  burned  the  oaths  to  which 
they  bad  subscribed,  at  the  same  time  taking 
upon  themselves  the  following  Chinese  substitute 
for  an  oath  :  "  If  I  do  not  tell  the  truth  I  shall 
die  as  the  chicken  dies,  but  if  I  do  tell  the  truth 
I  shall  go  home  to  China  in  a  short  time."  The 
swearing  of  the  witnesses  and  interpreters  being 
thus  concluded,  the  examination  commenced,  the 
the  court-room  being  filled  with  a  mixed  assem- 
blage of  curious  whites  and  half  a  hundred  China- 
men.— Late  Paper. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Francis  Howgil. 
Francis  Howgil  was  born  about  the  year  1618. 
He  received  a  university  education,  and  beiDg  of 
a  serious  turn  of  mind  was  successively  a  teacher 
among  several  bodies  of  professing  christians ;  but 
not  meeting  with  that  spiritual  comfort  which  he 
thirsted  to  enjoy,  about  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  he  united  with  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  in  which  he  became  a  devoted  minister 
He  has  left  upon  record  an  interesting  account 
of  his  early  experience.  He  tells  us,  that  when 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  he  earnestly  sought 
"  to  know  that  God  whom  the  world  professed," 
and  of  whom  he  read  in  Holy  Scripture,  whom 
Abraham,  Moses,  the  Prophets  and  Apostles 
served  and  worshipped.  He  became  very  strict 
in  his  religious  duties  ;  he  often  desired  to  be 
alone,  and  gave  himself  much  to  reading  and 
meditation.  He  began  to  see  that  the  sports  in 
which  youth  delight  "  are  vanity,  and  last  but 
for  a  moment."  When  he  had  indulged  in  folly, 
he  found  afterward,  that  he  was  judged  in  himself 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  this  sense  of  condem- 
nation often  caused  him  to  weep.  For  some  time 
he  would  refrain;  but  again  the  temptation  offered, 
and  again  he  was  overcome.  He  therefore  en- 
deavored to  abstain  from  the  company  of  those 
who  by  their  conduct  and  conversation  allured 
him  into  evil,  and  as  ho  obeyed  the  checks  of  con- 
science be  had  peace. 

"  He  now  "  read  much  and  prayed  often  three 
or  four  times  a  day;"  yet,  he  says,  "  he  knew  not 
where  God  was,  but  imagined  a  God  at  a  dis- 
tance." Being  still  condemned  for  his  vanity,  he 
adopted  a  course  more  strict,  and  would  go  five  or 
six  miles  to  hear  "some  more  excellent  means, 
(as  they  called  it;")  nevertheless  he  only  grew 
in  words,  he  found  himself  the  same,  nay  worse, 
for  knowledge  puffed  him  up. 

Such  continued  to  be  his  condition  for  several 
years.  But  when  at  length  his  attention  was 
turned  within,  it  was  shown  him  that  his  heart 
was  corrupt;  and  as  he  kept  within,  the  eye  of 
his  mind  directed  to  the  light  in  his  conscience, 
he  was  restrained  from  many  things  he  would 
otherwise  have  yielded  to;  for  often  in  the  very 
instant  when  about  to  commit  sin,  either  in  word 
or  deed,  he  was  stopped.  When  he  saw  himself 
thus  preserved  out  of  the  error  to  which  he  had 
been  in  danger  of  yielding,  great  joy  arose  in  him; 
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rashly,  he  was  judged  in  himself  for  it.  But  this 
his  teachers  said,  was  only  his  natural  conscience 
ind  hearkening  to  them,  he  slighted  that  heavenl 
light  which  illuminated  his  conscience,  as  bein 
too  low  a  thing,  only  "  common  grace."  The 
told  him  that  the  saints  had  "  a  peculiar  grac 
and  faith."  So  be  listened  to  those  who  darkene 
counsel  bywords  without  knowledge;  but  he  wa' 
still  convicted  of  sin.  Then,  Francis  Howg, 
observes,  they  said  that  the  saints  believed 
Christ,  and  therefore  His  righteousness  was  in;1 
puted  to  them,  and  sin  was  not  imputed;  "s 
that  I, must  seek  Him  in  the  means,  as  prayin 
and  receiving  the  sacrament,  as  they  called  it 
and  they  judged  me  a  worthy  communicant;  an 
[  was  in  great  fear  lest  I  should  eat  unworthilj 
and  none  could  instruct  me  what  the  body  c 
Christ  was."  "At  one  time  I  read  all  the  scri 
tures  that  spake  of  Christ's  sufferings.  Th 
teachers  said  I  must  believe  that  He  suffered  fo 
me,  and  I  believed  it  all,  yet  I  could  not  see  ho' 
He  died  for  me,  and  had  taken  away  my  sin ;  ft 
the  witness  for  God  in  my  conscience,  told  me 
was  the  servant  of  sin  while  I  committed  it, 

Francis  Howgil  informs  us  that,  at  this  perioc 
he  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  walked  mournfullj 
and  thought,  surely  none  were  like  him,  buffete  ;', 
and  tempted  upon  every  hand.    He  ran  from  on  v: 
man  to  another  for  help,  and  they  reminded  hie 
of  the  promises ;  but  he  could  not  apply  them,  h  Mi 
knew  that  the  body  of  sin  was  whole,  and  that  th  m 
root  of  iniquity  remained  within  him.    When  b  "! 
told  them  that  he  felt  there  was  guilt  in  him,  the;! '" 
replied  that  our  sin  was  taken  away  by  Christ,  buj :i( 
that  the  guilt  would  remain  as  long  as  we  live  ;f' 
So  he  would  say  within  his  heart,  this  is  a  miser  ' 
able  salvation,  that  the  guilt  and  condemnatioi  iJ 
of  sin  shall  still  remain  !   Thus  though  preserver 
from  gross  evil,  sorrow  compassed  him  about,  ami 
he  was  led  to  question  all  he  had  ever  experienced1 
which  they  said  was  grace,  repentance,  or  faith.  m 
At  length  he  ceased  to  mind  their  doctrine,  fo  ^ 
he  said,  "  Surely  this  is  not  the  ministry  o  m 
Christ  !"    He  retired  into  solitary  places,  ant)  ^ 
wept.    All  that  he  had  ever  done,  seemed  to  b  dI 
brought  before  him,  insomuch  that  even  ever} 
thought  was  judged.    His  heart  was  tendered  am  ™ 
greatly  broken.    When  he  could  sorrow  most,  hi  "rl 
had  most  peace,  for  something  spake  within  hin  f 
from  the  Lord,  though  he  knew  Him  not  fulb  "i 
then.    He  was  told  that  it  was  heresy  to  expeel 
the  word  of  the  Lord  to  be  spoken  in  these  days:  lif 
for  that  it  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  scriptures  ^ 
He  however  found  peace  and  joy  spring  up  in  hin 
when  he  was  obedient  to  the  inspeaking  voice  o: 
the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  promise  was  appliec 
to  him  that  God  himself  would  be  his  Teachei 
and  his  God. 

But  though  thus  partially  enlightened,  it  was  a 
considerable  time  before  he  attained  to  a  state  ol: 
peaceful  confidence  and  trust.  Yet  he  presumed 
in  this  condition  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  gospel! 
minister,  preaching  up  and  down  the  country, 
and,  as  he  says,  admired  by  many.  At  this! 
period,  1652,  George  Fox  was  the  means  of  con 
vincing  the  teachers  of  the  congregation  accus^ 
tomed  to  meet  at  Firbank  Chapel,  Westmoreland, 
who  all  joined  in  christian  profession  with  him 
among  these  was  Francis  Howgil. 

He  remarks  respecting  this  important  change 
in  his  religious  views  :  11  As  soon  as  I  heard  one 
declare  that  the  light  of  Christ  in  man  is  the  way 
to  Christ,  I  believed  the  eternal  word  of  truth, 
and  the  light  of  God  in  my  conscience  sealed  to  it. 
I  saw  it  was  the  true  and  faithful  witness  for  Christ 
Jesus.    My  eyes  were  opened,  and  all  things  were 


but  when  through  disobedience  to  that  which  I brought  to  remembrance  that  I  had  ever  done; 
thus  checked  him  he  did  anything  forwardly  or '  the  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  me ;  sor- 
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pain,  terror  for  the  sight  that  I  saw  with 
;  eyes  *  *  all  was  overturned.  I  suffered 
loss  of  all ;  for  all  that  I  ever  did  I  saw  was 
le  accursed  nature.  But  as  I  bore  the  indig- 
>n  of  the  Lord,  I  found  the  serpent's  head 
n  to  be  bruised.  And  as  I  gave  up  all  to 
ment,  the  captive  came  forth  out  of  prison, 
my  heart  was  filled  with  joy.    I  came  to  be- 

Him  whom  I  had  pierced.  Then  I  saw  the 
i  of  Christ  and  stood  by  it,  and  the  enmity 
slain  by  it ;  the  new  man  was  made,  so  mak- 
peace,  and  eternal  life  was  brought  in  through 
b.  and  judgment.  I  received  from  God  the 
jet  gift ;  the  holy  law  of  God  was  revealed 

me,  and  was  written  in  my  heart,  and  His 

and  His  word  which  did  kill,  now  made  alive. 
3  it  pleased  the  Father  to  reveal  his  Son  in 
hrough  death,  and  I  came  to  witness  cleans- 
by  his  blood,  which  is  eternal.  I  have  peace 
ling  the  will  of  God,  and  am  entered  into  the 

rest,  and  lie  down  with  the  lambs  in  the  fold 
od,  where  the  sons  of  God  rejoice  together." 
ich  is  the  substance  of  Francis  Howgil's  ac- 
t  of  his  religious  experience.  And  now,  in- 
deed into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  gospel, 
ras  concerned  freely  to  preach  that  Gospel  to 
rs;  and  we  are  told,  that  being  no  longer 
fied  to  retain  the  money  he  had  formerly  re- 
)d  as  a  teacher  in  the  parish  of  Colton,  in 
lees  Fells,  Lancashire,  he  esteemed  himself 
mmanded  of  the  Lord  to  go  and  return  that 
ey  to  the  parish  and  people  from  which  he 
received  it;"  which  he  accordingly  did. 
>on  after  his  convincement,  Francis  Howgill 
jlled  in  company  with  James  Naylor.  They 

underwent  an  unjust  imprisonment  of  nearly 
months  in  Appleby  jail,  yet  after  his  libera- 

F.  II.  continued  his  religious  labors,  travel- 
on  foot,  and  directing  the  attention  of  the 
le  to  Christ  Jesus,  as  their  Teacher  and  their 
our.  In  1654  he  laboured  extensively  in 
Ion,  along  with  Edward  Burrough,  Anthony 
son,  John  Audland,  John  Camm  and  Rich- 
Eubberthorne,  and  large  meetings  of  Friends 

in  consequence  established  in  that  city.  In 
i  he  visited  Ireland,  in  company  with  Edward 
ough  ;  after  some  months  of  religious  labor 
trious  parts  of  the  island,  separately  and  in 
)any,  they  were  expelled  from  it  by  order  of 
ry  Cromwell,  Lord  Deputy.  In  1661,  he  was 
isoned  in  London.  In  1663  he  was  arrested 
le  market  at  Kendal,  where  he  was  engaged 
he  affairs  of  his  business,  and  brought  before 
)ench  of  magistrates,  who  tendered  him  the 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  (well  knowing 
for  conscience'  sake  he  could  not  swear  at 

and  upon  his  refusal  committed  him  to  Ap- 
f  jail.  His  trial  at  the  assizes  resulted  in  a 
mnire,  which  was  then  considered  to  include 
■isonment  for  life.  On  judgment  being  pro- 
iced,  Francis  Howgil  observed  :  "  A  hard 
jnce  for  my  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
st!  The  Lord  forgive  you  all." 
e  bore  his  lengthened  confinement  with  great 
mce ;  indeed  he  dates  one  of  his  epistles, 
am  Appleby  jail,  the  place  of  my  rest,  where 
days  and   hours  are  pleasant   unto  me." 

meekness  and  christian  resignation  gained 
the  esteem  of  the  jailer  and  his  family,  as 
as  of  the  inhabitants  of  Appleby,  many  of 
m  were  wont  to  refer  their  differences  to  his 
xation. 

fter  nearly  five  years'  imprisonment,  he  was 
d  with  his  last  illness,  which  was  of  only 
t  nine  days'  duration.  He  continued  very 
3nt  in  prayer,  and  uttered  many  heavenly  cx- 
sions,  to  the  refreshment  of  those  who  were 
.  him. 


On  one  occasion  he  observed  :  "  God  will  own 
his  people,  even  those  who  are  faithful.  As  for 
me  I  am  well,  and  content  to  die;  and  truly  one 
thing  I  have  observed,  which  is  that  this  genera- 
tion passeth  fast  away.  We  see  many  precious 
Friends  within  these  few  years  have  been  taken 
from  us;  therefore  Friends  had  need  to  watch 
and  be  very  faithful,  so  that  we  may  leave  a  good 
and  not  a  bad  savour  to  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion ;  for  it  is  but  a  little  time  that  any  of  us  have 
to  stay  here." 

Several  respectable  inhabitants  of  Appleby,  not 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  coming  to  see  him,  some 
of  them  prayed  that  God  might  speak  peace  to  his 
soul  :  to  whom  he  sweetly  said,  "  He  hath  done 
it."  A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  observed  : 
"  I  have  sought  the  way  of  the  Lord  from  a  child, 
and  lived  innocently  as  among  men;  and  if  any 
enquire  concerning  my  latter  end,  let  them  know 
that  I  die  in  the  faith  which  I  lived  and  suffered 
for."  After  this  he  uttered  words  of  prayer  to 
God,  and  peacefully  finished  his  course. 

He  died  the  twentieth  of  First  month,  1669,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

A  Broken  Heart. — The  following  interesting 
case  of  a  literally  broken  heart  was  related  by  a 
late  distinguished  medical  professor  of  this  city, 
to  his  class,  while  lecturing  upon  disease  of  the 
heart.  It  will  be  seen  on  perusing  it,  that  the  ex- 
pression "  broken-hearted"  is  not  merely  figu- 
rative :  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  Dr.  Mitchell 
accompanied,  as  a  surgeon,  a  packet  that  sailed 
between  Liverpool  and  one  of  our  Southern  ports. 

On  the  return  voyage,  soon  after  leaving  Liver- 
pool, while  the  doctor  and  captain  of  the  vessel,  a 
weather-beaten  son  of  Neptune,  but  possessed  of 
uncommon  fine  feelings  and  strong  impulses,  were 
conversing  in  the  latter's  state-room,  the  captain 
opened  a  large  chest,  and  carefully  took  out  a 
number  of  articles  of  various  descriptions,  which 
he  arranged  upon  the  table.  Dr.  St.,  surprised 
at  the  display  of  costly  jewels,  ornaments,  dress- 
es and  all  the  various  parapheroalia  of  which 
ladies  are  naturally  fond,  inquired  of  the  captain 
his  object  in  making  such  valuable  purchases. 
The  sailor,  in  reply,  said  that  for  seven  or  eight 
years  he  had  been  devotedly  attached  to  a  lady,  to 
whom  he  had  several  times  made  proposals  of  mar- 
riage but  was  as  often  rejected  ;  that  her  refusal  to 
wed  him  however,  had  only  stimulated  his  love  to 
greater  exertion,  and  that  finally,  upon  renewing 
his  offer,  declaring  in  the  ardency  of  his  passion 
that  without  her  society,  life  was  not  worth  liv- 
ing for,  she  consented  to  be  his  bride  upon  his 
return  from  his  next  voyage.  He  was  so  overjoyed 
at  the  prospect  of  a  marriage  from  which,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings,  he  probably  expected  more 
happiness  than  is  usually  allotted  to  mortals,  that 
he  spent  all  his  ready  money  for  bridal  gilts. 
After  gazing  at  them  fondly  for  some  time,  and  re- 
markingon  them  in  turn,"  I  think  this  will  please 
Annie,"  and  "  I  am  sure  she  will  like  that,"  he 
replaced  them  with  the  utmost  care.  This  cere- 
mony ho  repeated  every  evening  during  the  voy- 
age; and  the  doctor  observed  a  tear  glistan  in  his 
eye  as  he  spoke  of  the  pleasure  he  would  have  in 
presenting  them  to  his  affianced  bride.  On  reach- 
ing his  destination,  the  captain  arrayed  himself 
with  more  than  his  usual  precision,  and  disem- 
barked as  soon  as  possible,  to  hasten  to  his  love. 

As  he  was  about  to  step  into  the  carriage  await- 
ing him,  he  was  called  aside  by  two  gentlemen 
who  desired  to  make  a  communication,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was  that  the  lady  had  proved  un- 
faithful to  the  trust  reposed  in  her  and  had  mar- 
ried another,  with  whom  she  had  decamped  short- 
ly before.    Instantly  the  captain  was  observed  to 


put  his  hand  to  his  breast  and  fall  heavily  to  the 
ground.  He  was  taken  up  and  conveyed  to  his 
room  on  the  vessel.  Dr.  M.  was  immediately 
summoned,  but  before  he  reached  the  poor  captain 
he  was  dead.  A  post  mortem  examination  reveal- 
ed the  cause  of  his  death.  His  heart  was  found 
literally  torn  in  twain  !  The  tremendous  propul- 
sion of  the  blood,  consequent  upon  such  a  violent 
nervous  shock,  forced  the  powerful  muscular  tis- 
sues asunder  and  life  was  at  an  end.  The  heart 
was  broken. 

For  a  man  to  have  his  bible  in  his  hand  and 
read,  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live,"  and  then 
venture  to  say  that  any  soul  is  created  for  des- 
truction !  I  have  not  so  learned  Christ.  It  is 
dangerous,  dangerous.  I  am  a  believer  in  the 
election  of  grace,  the  covenant  and  seed  of  life, 
bnt  not  in  the  possibility  of  any  state  where  the 
petition, '  Lord  save  me,'  will  not  be  necessary,  nor 
that  any  human  being  is  excluded  from  the  offer 
of  divine  mercy. — Mary  Dudley. 


Self- Examination. — The  Apostle  Paul  exhorts  : 
"  Examine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith  ; 
prove  your  own  selves."  Would  that  this  examina- 
tion were  extended  to  the  bearing  of  all  our  busi- 
ness and  pleasures  upon  our  eternal  interests. 
The  early  christians,  "  of  whom,  the  same  Apostle 
declares,  the  world  was  not  worthy,"  "  confessed 
that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the 
earth."  Can  we,  gentle  reader,  be  "  followers  of 
these,  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  tho 
promises,"  unless — so  far  as  we  also  have  attained 
through  self-denial  and  watchfulness  unto  prayer 
— we  are  engaged  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and 
to  mind  the  same  things? 


Yesterday,  I  was  eighteen  years  old.  This  is  a 
very  important  period.  May  I  form  good  habits 
now  in  the  morning  of  my  life,  and  be  more  and 
more  watchful  over  my  words  and  actions,  so  as 
to  become  a  good  example  to  others.  W'lt  thou, 
dearest  Father,  be  pleased  to  preserve  me  from 
the  many  evils  that  abound  in  the  world. — E. 
Jefferis. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  15,  1868. 


Absence  from  the  city  of  those  who  usually  in- 
spect the  matter  offered  for  publication  in  "  The 
Friend,"  has  somewhat  interfered  with  that  close 
supervision  which  it  commonly  receives.  Our 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  paragraph  in  the 
Address  before  the  "  Teachers  Association  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,"  printed 
in  our  last  number,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
"  Gurney"  as  an  exponent  of  the  principles  of 
Friends.  Asf  many  views  found  in  the  writings 
of  J.J.  Gurney  are  inconsistent  with  those  incul- 
cated by  our  early  Friends,  and  always  approved 
by  our  religious  Society,  we  feel  bound  to  state 
that  we  do  not  endorse  that  recommendation  of 
the  author  of  the  Address,  and  that  the  admis- 
sion of  the  paragraph  into  our  columns  was  an 
oversight. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Baron  Von  Beust,  in  a  speech  on  the  6th 
inst.,  declared  that  Austria  would  not  interfere  in  Ger- 
man afljiirs,  and  that  the  Imperial  government  utterly 
ignores  any  policy  of  vengeance.  Violent  demonstra- 
tions had  been  made  in  Prague,  in  tho  name  of  Bohemian 
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nationality.  Placards  threatening  Von  Beust  and  in- 
sulting the  Emperor,  were  posted  in  several  places. 

Entire  provinces  of  Spain  are  suffering  severely  and 
are  threatened  with  famine,  the  distress  being  greater 
than  at  any  time  for  half  a  century.  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernment has  declined  to  assume  the  protectorate  of  San 
Domingo,  which  was  tendered  by  one  of  the  political 
parties  of  that  republic.  Dispatches  received  from  Paris 
from  various  parts  of  Spain,  represent  the  whole  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  disquiet,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
government  are  required  to  prevent  outbreaks. 

Queen  Victoria  was  received  by  the  Empress  Eugenie 
in  Paris  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
Switzerland.  On  the  8th  inst.,  an  extended  peace  con- 
ference was  held  at  the  French  Office  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  Paris,  between  Lord  Stanley  and  the  French  minister 
Moustier.  It  is  said  to  have  been  cordial  and  friendly. 
General  Fleury  has  issued  a  circular  calling  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  supplies  of  horses  for  the  army. 

The  Portuguese  Council  of  State  have  concluded  not 
to  prohibit  the  royal  exiles  of  Spain  from  remaining  in 
that  country,  and  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Montpen- 
eier  have  taken  up  their  quarters  in  Lisbon. 

A  Constantinople  dispatch  says,  "The  Sublime  Porte 
is  formally  proclaimed  the  eldest  son  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  and  the  rightful  and  legitimate  successor  to  the 
Viceroy's  throne  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Ismael 
Pasha." 

The  Italian  government  has  agreed  to  pay  that  por- 
tion of  the  debt  of  the  former  Papal  Provinces  which  is 
held  in  France,  and  look  to  these  Provinces  for  reim- 
bursement. The  Italian  Parliament  has  passed  a  bill 
according  pensions  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  phy- 
sicians who  died  in  consequence  of  attending  cholera 
patients. 

The  Irish  Church  Commission  report  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  all  Episcopal  sees  and  Cathedral  establish- 
ments in  Ireland  except  eight — the  latter  to  be  main- 
tained on  reduced  incomes.  They  also  recommend 
measures  to  encourage  church  tenants  to  buy  property 
in  perpetuity,  and  to  enable  landholders,  by  payment  of 
titles  and  rent  charge,  to  redeem  their  lands. 

In  the  week  ending  7th  mo.  18tb,  there  were  4222 
births,  and  3483  deaths  in  London. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  appear  to  be  inflexibly 
opposed  to  the  union  with  the  other  provinces  of  British 
America.  The  petition  to  Parliament  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Union  having  failed,  a  Convention  has  been 
held  in  Halifax,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  without  a  dis- 
senting voice,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  it 
is  necessary  to  use  every  means  to  extricate  the  people 
of  Nova  Scotia  from  a  confederation  that  has  been 
forced  upon  them  without  their  consent  and  against 
their  will. 

The  wheat  harvest  in  the  British  Islands  is  nearly 
over,  and  according  to  such  estimates  as  can  now  be 
made,  the  yield  of  the  crop  will  be  double  that  of  last 
year,  and  will  exceed  by  one-third  the  annual  average. 

The  latest  advices  from  Japan  represent  that  the  Ty- 
coon was  re-establishing  bis  power.  His  adherents  had 
again  occupied  Jeddo  the  capital. 

Civil  war  continues  in  Hayti.  The  revolutionists  have 
an  army  of  4000  men  around  Port-au-Prince,  and  were 
pressing  the  siege  with  renewed  vigor.  The  forces  of 
■Sal nave  had  been  defeated  by  the  revolutionists  near 
Jacmel.  In  St.  Domingo  the  revolutionary  movement 
against  Baez  was  steadily  progressing. 

Another  terrible  colliery  explosion  has  occurred  at 
Jemapp's,  in  Belgium,  by  which  51  persons  were  killed 
and  many  more  injured. 

On  the  10th,  Consols  were  quoted  in  London  at  94. 
U.  S.  5-20's,  71|.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  active, 
sales  of  15,000  bales.  Uplands,  9Jsd.  ;  Orleans,  lO^d. 
California  wheat,  12i.  Ad.  per  100  lbs.  Red  western, 
10».  10rf. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt. — On  the  first  inst. 
the  total  debt  of  the  United  States,  funded  and  unfunded, 
amounted  to  $2,633,588,756,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  coin  in  the  Treasury  was  $83,409,918,  and 
the  amount  in  currency  was  $26,644,358  ;  which  if  de- 
ducted leaves  $2,523,534,480,  showing  an  increase  in 
two  mouths  of  $13,288,594.  By  a  comparison  of  the 
statement  issued  on  the  first  inst.,  with  that  of  Sixth 
month  1st,  it  is  shown  that  the  debt  bearing  coin  interest 
lias  increased  $67,543,958,  while  that  bearing  currency 
interest  has  decreased  $118,512,650.  The  balance  in 
the  Treasury  was  $23,453,403  less  than  it  was  two 
months  previously. 

Domestic  Exports. — The  Director  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  reports  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  exports 
from  the  United  Stales  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  in- 
cluding specie,  to  be  $352,616,006  valued  in  American 
gold  dollars.  The  amount  of  custom  duties  received  is 
$163,287,925,  being  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 


the  dutiable  imports.  These  returns  embrace  the  entire 
country,  from  Maine  to  Alaska,  and  include  all  the  river 
and  lake  districts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to 
Canada.  They  are  compiled  from  over  750,000  entries 
and  dockets. 

Troops  on  the  Plains.— From  the  report  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General,  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  Senate,  it  appears  that  a  force  of  15,858  officers 
and  men,  is  now  stationed  at  various  points  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Pacific  railroads,  and  the  safety  of  travel 
across  these  wide  regions.  The  troops  are  distributed 
through  Montana,  Dakato,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  425.  Of  cholera 
infantum,  112;  consumption,  44;  old  age,  18.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  Seventh  month,  by  the  record 
kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  80.96  deg.,  the 
highest  during  the  month,  98  deg.  and  the  lowest  69  deg. 
The  amount  of  rain  was  3.51  inches.  The  average  of 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  Seventh  month  for  the  past 
seventy-nine  years,  is  stated  to  have  been  75.75  deg. 
n  1793  and  1838,  the  average  temperature  of  the  month 
was  81  deg.,  and  in  1816  only  68  deg.  The  amount  of 
rain  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  is  29.82  inches, 
which  is  3J-  inches  less  than  fell  in  the  corresponding 
portion  of  1867. 

Bridging  the  Mississippi. — The  Quincy  (III.)  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  was  completed  on  the  5th  inst. 
It  is  about  3800  feet  long,  having  20  fixed  spans,  two 
pivot  draw  spans,  twenty-two  piers  and  four  abutments. 

The  South. — General  Grant  has  recommended  the  re- 
mission of  the  remainder  of  the  sentences  and  the  re- 
lease from  imprisonment  ot  all  persons  now  in  confine- 
ment under  sentence  of  military  commissions  organized 
under  the  Reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  in  the  States 
in  which  such  acts  have  ceased  to  be  operative. 

The  Legislature  of  Alabama  has  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  choice  of  Presidential  electors  by  the 
Legislature  instead  of  by  popular  vote,  and  a  movement 
for  the  same  object  has  been  made  in  Florida,  Tennes- 
see, and  other  States.  It  has  originated  in  an  appre- 
hension of  violent  outbreaks  at  the  election,  resulting 
from  the  sudden  revival  of  the  rebel  spirit  under  the 
lead  of  unscrupulous  politicians.  The  bill  was  earnestly 
opposed  in  the  Alabama  Legislature,  the  Speaker  and 
others  protesting  against  it  as  anti-republican  and  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

The  Governor  of  Louisiana  has  made  an  appeal  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  military  protection 
against  the  murders  and  other  outrages  perpetrated  in 
that  State  by  organized  bands  of  men  regularly  em- 
bodied and  drilled,  and  having  for  their  object  to  sub- 
ject the  blacks  to  virtual  bondage. 

The  present  political  condition  of  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion,  is  thought,  however  on  the  whole,  to  be  favor- 
able. Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama,  are  fully  restored 
to  the  Union,  and  the  military  power  vested  by  Congress 
in  the  district  commanders,  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
persons  elected  to  Congress  from  these  States  have  gen- 
erally taken  their  seats,  and  a  majority  of  them  appear 
to  be  honest  and  sensible  men. 

The  Crop  of  Indian  Corn. — The  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, in  his  report,  estimates  that  there  are  36,000,- 
000  acres  of  growing  corn  in  the  United  States  this  year, 
being  3,000,000  acres  more  than  last  year.  In  most 
sections  the  prospect  is  favorable. 

The  Markets,  $c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  10th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  146£. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115$;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  108$;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  109£.  Superfine  State  flour,  $7.95  a 
$8.60;  shipping  Ohio,  $9.15  a  $9.50;  St.  Louis  extra 
and  double  extra,  $11.60  a  $14.60.  No.  1  spring 
wheat,  $2.15  ;  No.  2,  $2.10.  Western  oats,  82  a  83  cts. 
Rye,  $1.86.  Mixed  western  corn,  $1.16  a  $1.17  ;  white, 
$1.28.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  29 J  cts. ;  Orleans,  30 
a  30|  cts.  Philadetyhia.—Red  wheat,  $2.40  a  $2.50. 
Yellow  and  mixed  corn,  $1.25  a  $1.30.  Oats,  92  a  95 
cts.  Clover-seed,  $8  a  $9.  The  arrivals  of  .beef  cattle 
at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  numbered  2280  head.  The 
market  was  dull  and  prices  declined  J  a  J  cent.  Prime 
cattle  sold  at  9  a  9J  cts. ;  fair  to  good  at  8  cts.,  and  com- 
mon, 5  a  6  cts.  Of  sheep  8000  sold  at  4£  a  6|  cts.  per 
lb.  gross.  About  3000  hogs  sold  at  $14  a  $14.75  per 
100  lbs.  net.  St.  Louis. — Fall  red  wheat,  $2.10  a  $2.34; 
choice,  $2.35  a  $2.40.  Yellow  and  mixed  corn,  89  a  91 
cts.  Oats,  50  a  55  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat, 
$1.75;  No.  1  corn,  98  a  99  cts.  Oats,  57  J  cts.  Rye, 
$1.41  a  $1.44.  New  Orleans.— Corn,  $1  a  $1.05.  Oats, 
65  cts.  Cincinnati. — No.  1  wheat,  $2.10  ;  No.  2,  $2. 
Corn,  95  a  97  cts.  Oats,  52  a  55  cts.  Baltimore. — 
Prime  white  wheat,  $2.70  ;  red,  $2.60  a  $2.65.  Corn, 
$1.26  a  $1.28.  Oats,  88  a  92  cts.  Louisville.— Red 
wheat,  $2  a  $2.05.  Corn,  90  a  95  cts.  Oats,  45  a  50 
cts.   Rye,  $1.30. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  W.  Blackburn,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  42,  and  i 
Nathan  M.  Blackburn,  $2,  vol.  42  ;  from  S.  Hobson,  Ag 
O.,  $2,  vol.  42,  and  for  Edwin  Hollingsworth,  $2,  v 
42;  from  Nancy  M.  Stanley,  Io.,  per  L.  S.,  $2,  vol.  4 
from  Miriam  L.  Vail,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  42  ;  from  M. 
Morlan,  Agt.,  O.,  for  B.  Antram,  Rebecca  Woolman, 
Strattoa,  Olive  Holloway,  T.  Heald,  and  Joshua  Cc 
pock,  $2  each,  vol.  42,  and  for  C.  Satterthwaite,  $2, 
No.  19,  vol.  43;  from  M.  Willits,  Agt.,  O.,  $2,  vol.  • 
and  for  J.  Hoyle,  Sr.,  J.  W.  McGrew,  J.  Hoyle,  Jr.,  a 
F.  McGrew,  $2  each,  vol.  42. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Visiting  Committee   meet  at  the  School 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  15th  inst.;  attend  the  Me 
ings  on  First-day,  and  visit  the  Schools  on  Second  a 
Third-days.  Samuel  Morris, 

Eighth  month  10th,  1868.  Clerk 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committ 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station 
Seventh-day,  the  15th  inst,  to  meet  the  trains  tl 
leave  Philadelphia  at  2.30  and  4.50  p.  m. 
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WANTED. 

A  competent  and  rightly  concerned  person  13  wan 
to  serve  as  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Philac 
phia  Friends'  Freedmen's  Association  in  North  Carol 
and  S.  W.  Virginia,  the  coming  year. 

Applicants  will  please  address,  M.  E.  Shbarm 
Actuary,  No.  116  North  Fourth  street. 

Philada.,  8th  mo.  10th,  1868. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Friends  are  wanted  for  the  stations  of  Superintend 
and  Matron  of  this  institution,  to  enter  upon  their  du 
at  the  close  of  the  present  Session.  Those  who  n 
feel  drawn  to  engage  in  these  services  are  requested 
make  early  application  to  either  of  the  undersigned, ' 

Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  S 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 

Hannah  A.  Warner,  do. 

Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St.«« 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Charles  Evans,  No.  702  Race  Street. 

Saml.  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St. 

Joseph  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St, 
Philada.,  Eighth  mo.  1868. 
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HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth-day,  9tl 
Ninth  month  next. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  students  should 
made  at  the  Office,  No.  109  North  Tenth  street,  0 
Thomas  P.  Cope,  No.  1  Walnut  street,  or  James  Whi 
No.  410  Race  street,  Philadelphia. 
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WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 


A  Friend  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  Mathemal)  y 
Department  on  the  boys'  side,  in  this  school,  is  warn 
Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  undersign 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phil 
Saml.  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St., 
Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  No.  702  Race  St.,  PI 


WANTED. 


it 
if 


A  woman  Friend  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  fami 
Friends'  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassa, 
York.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  P 
Aaron  Sharpless,  West  Chester,  "  ' 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Philada  S1] 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Girls'  1st  Mathemati 
also  one  for  the  Reading  School,  to  enter  upon  1 
duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  North  Fifth  E  * 
Elizabeth  Rboads,  No.  702  Race  St.  * 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

NEAR  PRANKFORD,  (TWENTY-THIRD  WARD,  PHILADELPI 

Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worti 
ton,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  Charles  Ellis,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1000  Market  St 
Philadelphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board 
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Philistia  and  its  Five  Cities, 
'he  origin  of  the  Philistines  is  involved  in  no 
e  obscurity.  It  is  even  uncertain  whether 
j  belonged  to  the  race  of  Ham  or  Shem. 
re  is  some  reason  for  believing  them  to  be  the 
e  people  with  the  "  Shepherds,"  who  acquired 
a  time  the  dominion  of  Lower  Egypt,  but  were 
ength  expelled  by  a  revival  of  Egyptian  na- 
al  feeling.  The  country  which  they  occupied 
between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  but  after  the 
e  of  Abraham  and  before  that  of  Joshua  they 
changed  their  quarters  and  advanced  north- 
d  into  the  Shepelah,  or  Plain  of  Philistia. 
'his  plain  has  been  in  all  ages  remarkable  for 
fertility.  Its  fields  of  standing  corn,  its  vine- 
Is  and  olive-yards  are  incidentally  mentioned 
Scripture,  and  in  the  time  of  Elisha  its  abun- 
t  harvests  tempted  the  famished  Israelites  to 
urn  there.  The  crops  which  it  yielded  were 
le  sufficient  to  ensure  national  wealth,  while 
sharacteristic  features  fitted  it  for  the  residence 
,  warlike  people.  The  plain  itself  favored  the 
of  war-chariots,  at  the  same  time  that  its  oc- 
onal  heights  offered  advantages  for  fortified 
es  and  strongholds. 

ts  very  position,  moreover,  was  favorable  to 
imerce.  In  all  ages  it  must  have  been  the 
at  thoroughfare  between  Syria  and  Phenicia 
the  north  and  Egypt  and  Arabia  on  the  sou#b. 
idod  and  Gaza,  two  of  its  leading  cities,  were 

keys  of  Egypt,  commanding  the  trade  that 
3ed  through  the  country,  while  history  testifies 
t  the  latter  city  was  a  storehouse  for  Arabian 
duce.    G-aza  and  Askalon  had  their  sea-ports, 

a  Philistine  navy  came  in  conflict  with  the 
sels  of  Egypt.  Smiths,  armorers  and  builders 
.ined  among  the  people  a  high  degree  of  skill, 

the  images  of  the  Philistines,  and  their  golden 
e  and  emerods,  attest  their  acquaintance  with 

founder's  and  the  goldsmith's  arts. 
?heir  wars  with  neighboring  nations  sufficiently 
ace  their  military  prowess.  More  than  twelve 
turies  before  Christ  they  are  said  to  have  been 
;aged  in  conflict  with  the  Sidonians,  and  to 
e  forced  them,  for  better  security,  to  remove 
ir  capital  to  Tyre.  Assisted  by  their  allies, 
y  ventured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  attack 
meses  III.,  of  Egypt,  and  for  successive  genera- 
is,  from  the  times  of  the  Judges  till  the  reign 
David,  they  gave  occasion  for  perpetual  appre- 
tsion  to  the  people  of  Israel.    Some  of  the 
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latter  were  carried  off  by  them,  and  either  held  as 
captives  or  sold  as  slaves.  Even  in  the  times  of 
the  prophets  their  predatory  invasions  were  con- 
tinued, and  for  their  wickedness  the  judgments  of 
heaven  were  denounced  against  them. 

The  cities  of  Philistia  continued,  however,  to 
enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  although 
they  were  a  common  prize  for  the  rival  and  con- 
flicting; powers  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  Repeatedly 
were  they  the  scenes  of  fierce  conflict,  yet  fortified 
again  after  their  capture  by  the  foe.  Though 
they  passed  from  the  control  of  one  nation  to  an- 
other till  the  time  of  Alexander,  they  commanded 
a  certain  measure  of  respect.  But  their  prophetic 
doom  was  inevitable,  and  in  the  long  course  of 
subsequent  centuries  it  was  accurately  and  terribly 
fulfilled. 

In  the  days  of  Isaiah  the  Philistines  were  still 
strong  enough  to  warrant  the  prediction  (Isaiah 
ix.  12),  "  they  shall  devour  Israel  with  open 
mouth ;"  but  soon  we  find  (xi.  14)  that  Ephraim 
and  Judah  were  to  "  fly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Philistines  toward  the  west."  Jeremiah  (xxv.  20) 
utters  threatenings  against  "all  the  kings  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  and  Ashkelon,  and  Azzah 
(Gaza),  and  Ekron,  and  the  remnant  of  Ashdod." 
He  announces  (xlvii.  4)  "  the  day  that  cometh  to 
spoil  all  the  Philistines."  "  Baldness  is  come 
upon  Gaza,  Ashkelon  is  cut  off  with  the  remnant 
of  their  valley,"  The  Lord  hath  given  to  his 
sword  "  a  charge  against  Ashkelon  and  against 
the  seashore."  The  flood  that  was  to  "  overflow 
the  land  and  all  that  is  therein,  the  city  and  them 
that  dwell  therein,"  was  to  come  "  out  of  the 
north,"  "  while  at  the  noise  of  the  stamping  of 
the  hoofs  of  the  strong  horses,  at  the  rushing  of 
the  chariots,  and  at  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels, 
the  fathers  shall  not  look  back  to  the  children  for 
feebleness  of  hands." 

Ezekiel  (xxv.  15-17)  denounced  upon  the  Philis- 
tines "  great  vengeance  with  furious  rebukes." 
The  Lord  would  "  stretch  out  his  hand  upon  them, 
to  cut  off  the  Cherethims  and  destroy  the  remnant 
of  the  sea  coast"  (haven  of  the  sea).  For  their 
guilt  had  culminated,  in  that  they  had  "  dealt  by 
revenge,"  and  had  "  taken  vengeance  with  a  de- 
spiteful heart  to  destroy"  Judah  "  for  the  old 
hatred." 

The  prophet  Amos  (i.  6-8)  pronounces  the 
doom  of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines,  while  declar- 
ing also  the  occasion  of  it :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord: 
for  three  transgressions  of  Gaza,  and  for  four,  I 
will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof;  be- 
cause they  carried  away  captive  the  whole  cap- 
tivity, to  deliver  them  up  to  Edom.  But  I  will 
send  a  fire  on  the  wall  of  Gaza  which  shall  devour 
the  palaces  thereof.  And  I  will  cut  off  the  in- 
habitant from  Ashdod,  and  him  that  holdeth  the 
sceptre  from  Ashkelon,  and  I  will  turn  my  hand 
against  Ekron,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Philistines 
shall  perish,  saith  the  Lord  God."  These  words 
were  uttered  probably  many  years  before  those  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy. 

Obediah  prophesies  that  the  people  "  of  the 
plain"  shall  "possess  the  Philistines."  Zephaniah 
I  declares  (ii.  7)  that  "  the  sea  coast  shall  be  dwell- 
ings and  cottages  for  shepherds  and  folds  for 
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flocks,  and  the  coast  shall  be  for  the  remnant  of 
the  house  of  Judah  ;  they  shall  feed  thereupon  ; 
in  the  houses  of  Ashkelon  shall  they  lie  down  in 
the  eveniug."  Zechariah  (ix.  5-7)  foretells  the 
terror  with  which  Ashkelon,  Gaza  and  Ekron 
shall  regard  the  fall  of  Tyre,  and  that  "  the  king 
shall  perish  from  Gaza,  and  Ashkelon  shall  not  be 
inhabited.  And  a  bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod, 
and  I  will  cut  off  the  pride  of  the  Philistines. 
And  I  will  take  away  his  blood  out  of  his  mouth 
and  his  abominations  from  between  his  teeth  ; 
but  he  that  remaineth,  even  he,  shall  be  for  our 
God,  and  he  shall  be  as  a  governor  in  Judah,  and 
Ekron  as  a  Jebusite." 

These  various  prophecies,  accordant  with  one 
another,  were  written  at  various  periods  during 
the  two  centuries  whijh  witnessed  successively 
the  captivities  of  Israel  (741  B.  c.)  and  of  Judah 
(606  B.  c.)  The  power  of  the  Jewish  nation  was 
rent  in  twain,  and  there  was  little  prospect,  from 
the  growing  power  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  that 
it  would  be  restored.  Yet  at  this  very  time  the 
doom  of  Philistia  is  pronounced,  and  it  is  re- 
peatedly coupled  with  prophecies  of  the  triumph 
or  prosperity  of  Judah. 

Yet  it  was  centuries  before  the  doom  of  the 
cities  of  the  Philistines  fully  overtook  them.  The 
Assyrians,  under  Sargon,  besieged  Gaza  in  the 
year  B.  C.  720,  and  in  712,  in  their  expedition 
against  Egypt,  possessed  themselves  of  Ashdod, 
the  key  of  that  country.  Under  Sennacherib, 
some  twenty-two  years  later,  the  Assyrians  at- 
tacked Philistia.  Ashkelon  was  taken  and  its 
dependencies  were  plundered.  Ashdod,  Ekron 
and  Gaza  submitted,  and  received,  as  their  reward, 
a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Judah.  Ashdod  re- 
mained under  Assyrian  control  till  its  capture 
(about  660  b.  c.)  by  Psammeticus,  king  of  Egypt. 
But  Egyptian  power  was  vain  to  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Gaza  was  taken  by 
him,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  plain  was 
reduced  by  the  invading  armies  to  the  "  remnant" 
spoken  of  by  Jeremiah.  During  the  Jewish 
captivity  the  "old  hate"  of  the  Philistines  was 
displayed  toward  their  conquered  neighbors,  while 
the  accession  of  Cyrus  and  the  victories  of  the 
Persians  brought  a  restoration  of  favor  to  the 
Jews,  and  undoubted  retribution,  through  them, 
upon  the  Philistines.  Thus,  nearly  a  century 
after  several  of  the  prophecies  were  uttered,  did 
the  judgments  denounced  against  the  guilty  cities 
begin  to  overtake  them. 

But  it  was"  only  the  beginning.  Philistia  may 
well  have  enjoyed  a  moderate  prosperity  under  the 
Persians,  but  it  shared  largely  in  the  fate  of 
neighboring  kingdoms  in  the  centuries  which  fol- 
lowed. Alexander  captured  Gaza  after  a  two 
months'  siege.  Its  vicinity  was  subsequently  the 
battle-ground  between  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and 
Ptolemy.  Antiochus  the  Great  invaded  Philistia 
and  took  Gaza,  198  b.  c.  The  other  cities  ex- 
perienced, perhaps,  along  with  Gaza,  a  varied 
fortune.  They  were  the  prize  for  the  ambition  of 
rival  powers.  But  it  is  evident  that  down  to  the 
Christian  era  they  maintained  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  splendor  and  importance. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Dr.  James  Henderson. 

(Continued  from  page  402.) 

Though  living  a  quiet,  and  iu  some  respects  a 
routine  life,  it  was  never  monotonous;  and  there 
was  always  something  fresh  and  interesting  in  the 
hospital,  which  was  his  chief  delight.  He  knew 
exactly  how  to  manage  the  Chinese,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  indoor  patients, 
spending  much  time  with  them,  listening  to  their 
histories,  and  through  the  assistant-surgeon,  or 
hospital  chaplain,  giving  them  good  advice.  Many 
of  them  were  heard  of  in  after  days  by  letter  or 
message,  and  if  visiting  Shanghai  would  come  to 
"chin-chin"  him,  and  in  passing  through  the 
streets  with  him,  one  and  another  could  be  heard 
saying,  "  There  is  the  Doctor."  His  friends  will 
recall  many  an  amusing  story  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  hospital,  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
trouble  he  occasionally  had  with  his  Chinese  pa- 
tients, he  liked  them,  and  they  all  knew  that  he 
was  their  friend.  He  rarely  passed  the  hospital 
without  turning  in  to  see  how  matters  were  going 
on,  apart  from  the  stated  times  that  he  devoted  to 
his  duties  there;  and  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  residence  in  Shanghai  he  was  never  absent 
from  it  for  one  whole  day,  except  when  compelled 
by  illness  to  keep  his  room,  and  to  go  to  Hankow 
for  ten  days  for  change  of  air  in  1864. 

Owing  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  misery  in  the  villages,  caused  by  rebel 
aod  imperialist  soldiers,  great  numbers  of  country 
people  flocked  to  Shanghai,  and  the  city  was 
crowded  with  refugees.  In  December  1862,  and 
January  1863,  there  was  fearful  distress  among 
these  poor  creatures,  many  of  whom  could  find  no 
habitations,  though  the  English  settlement  was 
much  encroached  on  by  houses  built  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  the  most  wretched  dwellings  com- 
manded a  heavy  rent.  Bamboo  and  mat  sheds 
were  erected,  and  subscriptions  were  raised  to 
purchase  food  for  the  starving  multitudes,  but  all 
could  not  be  reached,  and  one  scene,  among 
many,  shows  the  distress  that  constantly  met  the 
Doctor's  eye. 

A  letter  written  at  this  time  says: — "Just  as 
we  were  going  to  chapel,  Mr.  Sillar  came  running 
up  to  the  Doctor,  and  asked  him  to  go  with  him 
to  see  some  refugees,  about  two  miles  off,  who 
were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  He  started  im- 
mediately, and  on  reaching  the  miserable  shed, 
divided  into  two  compartments,  found  nearly  a 
hundred  poor  creatures  huddled  together;  five 
were  dead,  many  dying,  others  very  ill,  all  starv- 
ing. As  the  Doctor  drew  near  they  screamed  for 
food,  or  moaned  out  their  ailments.  The  place 
was  in  such  a  state,  that  Mr.  S.,  unaccustomed  to 
buch  sights,  could  not  enter.  Some  of  the  poor 
things  had  been  dead  seven  or  eight  days,  and 
were  rotting  in  the  filthy  straw  that  had  not  been 
changed  for  weeks.  There  they  lay  with  limbs 
stretched  out  or  twisted,  just  as  death's  agonies 
had  left  them,  and  so  terrible  was  the  apathy 
among  the  living  that  no  one  had  thought  of  re- 
moving them  ;  one  little  child  had  crept  between 
two  dead  bodies  to  get  the  shelter  of  a  mat  that 
covered  th  em.  Coolies  were  called  from  the  street, 
but  they  would  not  touch  the  corpses,  till  the 
Doctor  with  his  own  hands  brought  one  outside, 
when  they  took  courage  and  helped  him  with  the 
rest.  After  removing  these,  a  huge  bowl  of  rice 
was  obtained,  and  the  poor  things  clustered  round, 
and  fought  for  it  like  savage  wolves.  A  few  days 
after,  tho  Doctor  went  with  Mr.  S.  to  see  them 
again.  The  place  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
food  provided,  and  a  Chinese  christian  was  taking 
care  of  them.  They  were  supplied  with  Testa- 
ments, and  many  were  reading  as  they  entered. 


At  least  thirty  lives  have  been  saved.  A  great 
many  children  are  brought  to  the  hospital  now, 
found  in  the  streets  in  a  dying  state.  One  little 
fellow  was  carried  in  a  few  days  ago,  who  would 
not  have  lived  through  the  night  had  he  been  left 
under  the  door-way  where  he  was  lying.  A  girl 
about  twelve  years  old  was  sent  in  lately  who  has 
had  both  her  feet  chopped  off  by  some  soldiers; 
poor  little  creature,  she  smiles  quite  cheerfully 
when  I  go  in,  and  seems  so  fond  of  the  Doctor, 
he  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  her,  and  also  with 
another  child  about  the  same  age ;  for  the  hospital 
is  not  a  fit  school  for  them.  Whenever  the  Doctor 
has  to  go  out  in  the  night,  or  very  early  in  the 
morning,  he  is  sure  to  see  one  or  two  dead  bodies 
lying  in  the  roads.  Coffins  made  in  the  rudest, 
slightest  manner,  are  laid  under  the  city  walls, 
and  on  any  waste  piece  of  ground,  without  attempt 
at  covering. 

During  this  spring  Dr.  Henderson  employed 
his  spare  moments  ia  writing  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Shanghai  Hygiene;  or,  Hints  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Health  in  Shanghai."  It  found  great  ac- 
ceptance in  the  community,  and  was  very  favour- 
ably reviewed  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

During  the  summer  cholera  was  very  severe  in 
Shanghai,  and  Dr.  Henderson's  work  in  the  hos- 
pital was  greatly  increased,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
large  numbers  who  crowded  in  during  the  day,  he 
was  constantly  called  up  in  the  night  to  attend 
those  whose  cases  admitted  of  no  delay.  He  thus 
refers  to  the  visitation  in  the  annual  report  for 
1863  :— 

"  Cholera  became  common,  and  assumed  a 
rather  unmanageable  type  about  the  middle  of 
June ;  the  great  heat  commenced  on  the  24th  of 
June,  and  lasted  without  intermission,  until  the 
15th  of  July;  and  during  those  three  weeks  the 
mortality  among  the  Chinese  was  very  great, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve  hundred 
daily,  and  on  the  14th  July  the  mortality  reached 
1500  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"  Statistics  show  that  the  above  number  of 
coffins  were  given  out  daily  from  the  various  coffin- 
shops  in  and  around  the  city  during  that  period. 
In  former  reports  I  have  described  the  most  com- 
mon and  striking  symptoms  of  cholera,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  Shanghai.  Last  summer,  however,  there 
were  peculiarities  connected  with  this  disease 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  more 
especially  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  what  is 
properly  termed  cholera  asphyxia,  which  was  more 
manifest  than  I  have  ever  yet  seen.  One  peculi- 
arity of  cholera  last  summer  was,  that  patients 
walked  into  the  hospital  complaining  merely  of 
slight  indisposition,  although  their  pulse  was 
gone,  their  countenance  sunken  and  pinched,  and 
if  they  were  not  taken  notice  of  they  threw  them- 
selves down  on  one  of  the  forms,  and  died  in  three 
or  four  hours. 

"On  three  or  four  occasions  I  noticed  this. 
Men  came  in  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  and  sat 
down  with  the  other  outdoor  patients,  and  when 
their  turn  came  to  be  sent  into  the  surgery,  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock,  they  were  found  dead, 
or  in  articulo  mortis ;  so  that  in  these  cases  cholera 
literally  commenced  by  killing  the  patient.  Dur- 
ing the  epidemic,  beds  were  made  up  in  the  hos- 
pital hall,  and  as  soon  as  decided  symptoms  of 
recovery  appeared,  patients  were  sent  away  to 
make  room  for  others." 

On  the  14th  of  July  Dr.  Henderson's  eldest 
child,  a  son,  was  born,  and  very  joyfully  he  wrote 
to  her  whom  he  now  loved  to  call  his  "  beloved 
mother,"  telling  her  of  the  new  gladness  that  had 
come  to  the  home  already  so  full  of  blessing;  but 
the  earthly  enjoyment  of  that  pecious  life  was  very 
short,  for  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  little  child 


was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  after  suffering  for 
thirty-six  hours  the  Saviour  took  him  to  Himself. 
Very  characteristic  was  the  way  in  which  Dr. 
Henderson  told  his  wife  of  the  extreme  danger  of 
the  attack ;  he  called  her  from  the  nursery,  and 
sitting  down  beside  her,  said,  very  gently,  "  Love, 
would  it  not  be  an  honor  for  us  to  have  a  little 
son  iu  heaven?"  There  was  but  one  answer  to 
be  given  to  such  a  question,  asked  in  a  tone  of 
tender  love  and  high  courage,  and  though  tears 
came  fast,  and  the  pain  of  parting  was  severe,  the 
sacred  sympathy  of  sorrow  brought  its  own  bless- 
ing with  it  both  from  heaven  and  earth.  Few 
persons  guessed  how  very  closely  this  new  love' 
had  twined  round  the  father's  heart,  but  months1 
afterwards  the  handkerchief  that  he  had  used.' 
when  moistening  the  lips  of  his  dying  child,  wasl 
found  carefully  wrapped  up  and  laid  aside,  and 
the  sweet  memory  dwelt  constantly  with  him 
though  he  rarely  alluded  to  it  except  to  his  wife! 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  "  The  American  Naturalist." 

Mushrooms. 

To  say  that  fungi  may  be  found  everywhere 
would  not  perhaps  be  literally  true;  but  to  saj 
where  they  are  not  found  under  any  circumstance: 
would  be  puzzling, — every  rotten  stump  or  twig 
every  decaying  leaf  or  fruit,  has  its  peculia:! 
species, — some  large  enough  to  attract  immediati 
attention,  others  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  tho  * 
unaided  eye. 

Of  these  latter  may  be  mentioned,  as  confirmaij  511 
tory  of  this  statement,  the  parasitic  fungus,  whicl'  11 
destroys  by  a  slow  consumptive  disease  the  life  o;  31 
the  common  House-fly  (Sporendonema  musca)  "J 
and  the  Botrytis  bassiana,  which  infests  the  silk  » 
worm ;  the  mother  of  beer  and  vinegar  is  the  my 
celium  of  other  species;  and  similar  mycodertrii|  sf 
riot  in  the  inkstand,  and  even  in  pharmaceutica  11 
preparations;  the  decaying  hoofs  and  horns  o  ^e 
animals,  and  the  feathers  of  birds  produce  thei:  !t 
particular  kinds;  the  lungs  of  water- fowl  an  v> 
attacked  by  others ;  the  skin  of  fishes,  and  th*  jl 
eggs  of  toads  and  frogs  are  destroyed  by  parasitii  ^ 
fungi.  No  substance  escapes  th'eir  visits,  am  ^ 
even  iron  hardly  cooled  has  been  found  investei  li 
in  a  few  hours  with  fungoid  threads.  The  minut«  i» 
organisms,  which  serve  for  seeds  and  known  a 
spore?,  float  in  the  air  and  lodge  in  the  water  W 
waiting  opportunity  to  germinate  and  grow.  Eve)  K( 
the  cavities  of  nuts,  and  the  tough  kernels  of  ax  «f 
pies  develop  certain  species ;  and  the  roots  am  !*| 
solid  timber  alike  are  rent  asunder  by  the  presenc  « 
of  particular  kinds.  The  mildews  which  cove  ■ 
ou>  gooseberries  and  hops,  and  the  foliage  of  th  to 
vine,  or  the  husk  of  the  ripening  grain,  are  form  !* 
of  the  smaller  fungi,  and  all  powerful  in  theij  !!j 
littleness.  I 

Nor  are  these  plants  less  worthy  of  notice  o  "'I 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  their  growth.  The  gref»  ^ 
puff-ball  springs  up  in  a  marvellous  manner  to  tl  I 
size  of  a  pumpkin  during  the  night,  and  Dr.  Linfl  w 
ley  has  computed  that  the  cells  of  which  its  stru«  * 
ture  is  composed  have  multiplied  at  the  extrao:1  * 
dinary  rate  of  sixty  millions  in  a  minute.  DJj  "1 
Greville  mentions  an  instance  of  one  of  the  large! |  ~i 
of  British  fungi  (Polyporus  squamosus)  attaining  * 
a  circumference  of  seven  feet  five  inches,  an  f 
weighing  thirty-four  pounds  after  having  been  ct!  tU 
four  days.  It  was  only  four  weeks  attaining  tj  Nl 
these  dimensions,  thus  acquiring  an  increase  <  k» 
growth  equal  to  nineteen  ounces  per  day."  Th  ft 
rapidity  of  growth  is  only  equalled  by  the  ama: 
ing  power  which  vegetables,  so  fragile  and  tend<  •«( 
in  their  tissues,  possess;  instances  being  cite)  & 
where  pavements  have  been  lifted  by  the  growin  j<  I 
of  fungi  beneath;  but  somewhat  of  the  sam  : 
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henomena  may  be  yearly  seen  in  the  woods, 
'here  clusters  of  brittle  fungi,  by  perpendicular 
ressure,  lift  masses  of  earth  and  leaves  upwards 
3  they  issue  into  the  air  and  light ^  and  in  the 
irly  spring  the  same  phenomena  may  be  seen 
here  the  flowers  of  the  Christmas-rose  penetrate 
ie  frozen  ground. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the 
irowth  of  these  singular  plants  (the  fungi),  that 
'hile  Phanerogams  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the 
tmosphere  and  respire  oxygen,  in  this  instance 
ie  order  is  reversed,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
iven  off.  Fungi  appear  to  flourish  best  in  the 
bsence  of  light,  in  dark  cellars,  under  flag-stones, 
1  hollow  trees  and  in  like  places,  where  no  other 
>rm  of  plant  could  exist;  while  some  are  entirely 
lbterranean.  The  forms,  too,  which  these  singu- 
,r  plants  assume  are  extremely  diversified  ;  in 
>me  the  form  is  that  of  a  cup,  in  others  of  a 
sblet,  a  saucer,  an  car,  a  bird's  nest,  a  horn,  a 
inch  of  coral,  a  button,  a  rosette,  a  lump  of  jelly, 

•  a  piece  of  velvet.  In  color  they  arc  almost  as 
triable  as  in  shape,  the  rarest  color  being  green. 
Te  have  all  shades  of  red,  from  light  purple  to 
jepest  crimson;  all  tints  of  yellow  from  sulphur- 
is  to  orange;  all  kinds  of  browns  from  palest 
ihre  to  deepest  umber;  and  every  graduation  be- 
reen  pale  gray  and  sooty  black ;  blue  and  violet 
nts  do  not  abound,  but  these,  as  well  as  a  beauti- 
il  amethyst,  occasionally  occur.  White  and 
eamy  traits  are  very  common.  Odors  are  mani- 
stly  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  a  considerable 
ctent,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  inhaler,  but 
must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  fungi  exhale 
l  odor  so  intolerably  fetid,  that  no  set  of  olfac- 
ry  nerves  could  be  found  to  endure  it  longer 
lan  was  absolutely  necessary ;  the  truly  elegant 
it  rare  Clathrus  being  an  instance  to  the  point, 
ortunately  this  unpleasant  feature  is  not  common 

the  fungi,  some  smelling  like  new-made  hay, 
je  violets,  like  anise,  or  walnuts,  or  new  meal, 

•  tarragon, — and  a  variety  of  flavors  which  the 
ingi  possess  is  calculated  to  please. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  botanists  that 
imate  greatly  modifies  the  properties  of  these 
ants,  and  renders  them  harmless,  where  found 
it  of  their  native  habitats.  A  magnificent  spe- 
es,  known  as  the  Amanita  muscarius,  or  Fly 
garic,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  fouud  in.  our 
oods,  is  one  of  twelve  species  occurring  in  Eng- 
nd,  of  which  many  beside  this  one,  are  decidedly 
>isonous  and  used  in  the  preparation  of  fly-paper, 
oques,  in  his  work  on  the  esculent  fungi,  dis- 
actly  says,  "  That  this  plant  has  not  its  poison- 
is  qualities  modified  by  any  climate,  the  Czar 
lexis  lost  his  life  by  eating  of  it,  and  yet  it  has 
ien  affirmed  that  in  Kamtschatka  it  is  used  as  a 
equent  article  of  food,  and  is  cooked  and  eaten 
.Russia.  In  Siberia,  it  supplies  the  inhabitants 
ith  means  of  intoxication  similar  to  that  pro- 
iced  by  the  haschisch  and  majoon  in  the  East." 
Under  the  vague  and  general  name  of  mush- 
oms,  several  species  of  fungi  are  consumed  as 
tides  of  food.  It  may  be  true  that  in  some 
calities,  only  one  or  two  species  are  dignified 
th  the  appellation  of  mushroom,  while  all  the 
st  which  resemble  it  in  form  are  condemned  as 
adstools :  ye  we  believe  there  is  in  prospect  an 
;e  when  more  of  those  which  are  really  worthy 
.11  be  admitted  to  the  tables  of  rich  and  poor 
thout  that  accompaniment  of  suspicion  and 
ead  which  attaches  to  a  dish  of  mushrooms, 
'e  accord  perfect  justice  to  Agaricus  compestris, 
e  mushroom  of  cultivation,  whilst  more  delicious 
nds,  and  equally  harmless,  are  allowed  to  flour- 
i  and  decay  year  by  year  without  molestation. 
Dr.  Badhain,  whose  work  we  have  already  nien- 
med,  gives  us  instances  of  "  beefsteaks  growing 


on  oaks  in  the  shape  of  I'istulina  hepatica  ; 
Agaricus  fusipes  to  pickle  in  clusters  under  them; 
puff-balls,  which  some  of  our  friends  have  not  in- 
aptly compared  to  sweetbread  for  the  rich  delicacy 
of  their  unassisted  flavor.  Ilydna,  as  good  as 
oysters,  which  they  somewhat  resemble  in  taste; 
Agaricus  deliciosus,  reminding  us  of  tender  lamb 
kidney;  the  beautiful  Yellow  Chanterille,  the 
Kalon  kai  agathon  of  diet,  growing  by  the  bushel; 
the  sweet  nutty  Boletus  in  vain  calling  itself 
edulis  (edible),  where  there  was  none  to  believe; 
the  dainty  Orcilla  (Agaricus  heterophyllus),  which 
tastes  like  the  craw  fish  when  grilled  ;  the  red  and 
green  species  of  Agaricus,  to  cook  in  any  way, 
and  equally  good  in  all." 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  Boleti 
as  articles  of  food,  of  which  both  England  and 
this  country  possess  many  species.  In  selecting 
them  for  trial  in  cookery,  we  are  informed  that 
"  it  will  be  advisable  to  caution  all  who  are  inex- 
perienced in  collecting  Boleti,  that  several  are 
unwholesome,  some  decidedly  poisonous.  If  upon 
cutting  or  bruising  any  specimen  it  should  be 
found  to  change  color,  it  should  be  rejected. 
Some  species  become  blue  almost  immediately 
upon  wounding;  those  with  reddish  stems,  or  with 
the  under  surfaces  red  or  crimson,  should  also  be 
rejected." 

Any  one  familiar  with  our  woods  in  the  autumn 
must  recall  the  numerous  sorts  of  the  coral  fungi, 
so  delicate  and  branched  in  variety  and  shapes,  as 
to  remind  him  of  the  corals  of  the  ocean.  They 
bear  the  generic  name  of  Clavariai,  from  Clavus, 
a  club,  the  single  branches  being  blunt  or  club- 
shaped  at  the  apices.  If  such  on  being  gathered 
and  carried  home  are  laid  upon  a  piece  of  slate  or 
black  paper,  a  multitude  of  small  white  particles, 
or  perhaps  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  will  fall  from 
them,  and  become  visible  after  a  few  hours.  These 
are  the  spores.  "  All  the  white-spored  Clavarias 
are  wholesome;  but  some  are  so  tough  and  leathery, 
and  others  are  so  small,  that  the  number  at  all 
available  for  culinary  purposes  is  limited.  They 
should,  after  being  collected,  be  washed  in  luke 
warm  water  and  perfectly  dried,  then  tied  together 
in  little  bundles  like  asparagus,  and  cooked  with 
butter,  parsley,  onion,  pepper,  and  salt;  when 
cooked,  they  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  cream  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg." 

Electricity. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Star  relates  the  following  incident : 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
the  learned  members  of  that  body  were  much  sur- 
prised at  seeing  a  deal  box  containing  an  old  boot 
placed  on  the  table.  It  proved  by  no  means  to 
be  an  historical  article  of  dress,  but  simply  the 
boot  of  a  poor  workman  :  and  yet  it  was  brought 
into  this  erudite  assembly  under  no  less  high  aus- 
pices than  those  of  Bccquerel,  whose  special  study 
is  electricity.  The  story  of  this  wonderful  boot  is 
thus  related  :  On  Sunday,  the  22d  ult.,  a  violent 
thunder  storm  burst  over  Paris.  A  workman  was 
crossing  the  road  leading  from  Bercy  to  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  when  he  suddenly  felt  an  oppression 
on  his  chest,  and  was  in  a  few  seconds  thrown  on 
his  face  by  an  irresistible  but  invisible  force.  He 
lost  the  use  of  his  senses,  and  in  this  condition 
waa  picked  up  and  carried  home.  On  examina- 
tion of  his  body  there  was  no  external  mark  of 
violence,  and  there  was  not  a  single  scratch  visible. 
During  the  two  days  which  succeeded  his  fall 
he  was  unable  to  control  a  violent  trembling. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  however  re- 
vived, and  it  was  thought  that  no  trace  remained 
of  this  strange  accident.  This  waa  a  mistake, 
however,  for  his  boots  remained.  The  said  boots 
were  heavy  hobnailed  workman's  boots,  and  the 


lightning  had  abstracted  the  greater  part  of  the 
nails.  Two  members  of  the  Academy,  after  lis- 
tening to  Becquerel's  statement,  said  that  this  phe- 
nomenon was  by  no  means  new.  General  Morin 
stated  that  at  Charenton  cannon  balls  piled  in 
pyramidical  heaps  had  been  suddenly  projected  in 
every  direction  under  the  influence  of  the  electric 
fluid  during  the  same  thunder  storm.  Marshal 
Vaillant  related  that  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  Bois 
de  Vincennes,  a  soldier  was  knocked  down  by  the 
same  fluid,  his  shoes  dragged  off  his  feet,  all  the 
nails  of  the  said  shoes  having  been  extracted,  as 
in  the  case  of  Becquerel's  workman. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  state  of  lukewarmne3s  and  indifference  is  no 
doubt  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  is  much  the  condition  of  many  in  the 
militant  church  at  the  present  day.  May  we  be 
aroused  from  our  beds  of  slumber,  as  it  were,  to 
a  true  sense  of  our  condition  whilst  the  day  of 
merciful  visitation  is  extended.  "  I  beseech  you, 
therefore  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that 
ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifioe,  holy,  ac- 
ceptable to  God  which  is  your  reasonable  service." 
No  doubt  but  as  a  living  concern  prevails  in  the 
mind,  when  about  to  assemble  with  our  friends 
for  the  solemn  purpose  of  divine  worship,  to  be 
thus  presented  before  the  Lord,  there  will  be  an 
earnest  petition  raised  to  be  preserved  from  a  state 
of  lukewarmness  and  indifference,  and  from  being 
overcome  with  drowsiness  or  sleeping  in  our  re- 
ligious meetings.  It  is  evident  that  this  weakness 
has  overtaken  many  in  most  parts  of  the  heritage; 
on  account  of  which  a  great  concern  rests  on  my 
mind.  I  know  we  are  poor,  weak  creatures,  and 
not  able  of  ourselves  to  do  any  good  thing,  or  by 
our  own  strength  to  overcome  one  temptation,  but 
help  is  laid  upon  One  that  is  mighty  to  save  to 
the  uttermost  all  them  that  put  their  trust  in  Him, 
and  I  do  fully  believe  as  there  is  an  earnest  con- 
cern to  look  unU)  Him  in  living  faith,  He  will  not 
fail  in  his  own  time  to  arise  for  the  help  of  these, 
and  will  finally  give  them  the  victory  if  they  con- 
tinue to  strive.  "There  hath  no  temptation 
taken  you  but  such  as  is  common  to  man,  but 
God  will,  with  the  temptation,  also  make  a  way 
to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it."  There- 
fore it  is  with  me  to  encourage  all  who  may 
be  tried  in  this  way,  to  look  unto  the  Lord  for 
help  and  strength,  and  rest  not  satisfied  short  of 
experiencing  an  overcoming  of  this  great  weak- 
ness. Let  us  all  keep  a  single  eye  unto  the  great 
recompense  of  the  reward  which  is  set  before  us, 
if  we  are  but  faithful  unto  the  end,  and  flee  for 
our  lives  from  this  dangerous  suare  of  the  enemy 
of  our  souls.  It  was  whilst  men  slept  that  the 
enemy  sowed  his  tares,  and  whilst  he  can  keep  us 
lulled  in  a  state  of  ease  and  iudifference,  he  is  on 
the  alert  and  we  are  easily  taken  captive  at  his 
will.  Therefore  let  all  be  concerned  to  watch  and 
pray  continually  to  be  preserved  from  his  strata- 
gems. 

Ohio,  Eighth  month,  18G8. 

About  Glass 

The  formation  of  window  glass  is  effected  by 
blowing  the  melted  matter,  or  metal,  as  it  is  called, 
into  to  hollow  spheres,  which  are  afterwards  made 
to  expand  into  circular  sheets.  The  workman  is 
provided  with  a  long  iron  tube,  one  end  of  which 
he  thrusts  into  the  melted  glass,  turning  it  around 
uutil  a  certain  quantity  sutlieient  for  the  purpose, 
is  gathered  or  adheres  to  the  extremity.  The  tube 
is  then  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  the  lump  of 
glass  which  adheres  is  rolled  upon  a  smooth  iron 
table,  and  the  workman  blows  strongly  with  his 
mouth  through  tho  tube.    The  glass,  in  couse- 
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quence  of  its  ductility,  is  gradually  inflated  like  a 
bladder,  and  is  prevented  from  falling  off  by  a  ro- 
tary motion  constantly  communicated  to  the  tube. 
The  inflation  is  assisted  by  the  heat,  which  causes 
the  air  and  moisture  of  the  breath  to  expand  with 
great  power.  "Whenever  the  glass  becomes  so  stiff, 
from  cooling,  as  to  render  the  inflation  difficult,  it 
is  again  held  over  the  fire  to  soften  it,  and  the 
blowing  is  repeated  until  the  globe  is  expanded  to 
the  requisite  thinness.  It  is  then  received  by  an- 
other workman  upon  an  iron  rod,  while  the  blow- 
ing iron  is  detached.  It  is  now  opened  at  its  ex- 
tremity, and  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  force  ac- 
quired from  its  rapid  whirling,  it  spreads  into  a 
smooth,  uniform  sheet  of  equal  thickness  through- 
out, excepting  a  prominence  at  the  centre  where 
the  iron  rod  was  attached. 

After  the  glass  has  received  the  shape  which  it 
is  to  retain,  it  is  transferred  to  a  hot  chamber,  or 
annealing  furnace,  in  which  its  temperature  is 
gradually  reduced,  until  it  becomes  cold.  This 
process  is  indispensable  to  the  durability  of  glass ; 
for,  if  it  is  cooled  too  suddenly,  it  becomes  extreme- 
ly brittle,  and  flies  to  pieces  upon  the  slightest 
touch  of  any  hard  substance.  This  effect  is  shown 
in  the  substances  called  Rupert's  drops,  which  are 
made  by  suddenly  cooling  drops  of  green  glass  by 
letting  them  fall  into  cold  water.  These  drops 
fly  to  pieces  with  an  explosion  whenever  their 
smaller  extremity  is  broken  off.  The  Bologna 
phials,  and  some  other  vessels  of  unannealed  glass, 
break  into  a  thousand  pieces  if  a  flint,  or  other  hard 
and  angular  substance  is  dropped  into  them. 
This  phenomenon  seems  to  depend  upon  some  per- 
manent and  strong  inequality  of  pressure;  for 
when  these  drops  are  heated  so  red  as  to  be  soft, 
and  left  to  cool  gradually,  the  property  of  bursting 
is  lost,  and  the  specific  gravitj  of  the  drop  is  in- 
creased. 

Flint  glass,  .so  called  from  its  having  been  origi- 
nally made  of  pulverized  flints,  differs  from  win- 
dow glass  in  containing  a  Iarger*quantity  of  the 
red  oxide  of  lead.  The  proportions  of  its  materi- 
als differ;  but,  in  round  numbers,  it  consists  of 
about  three  parts  of  fine  sand,  two  of  red  lead,  and 
one  of  pearl-ash,  with  small  quantities  of  nitre,  ar- 
senic, and  manganese.  It  fuses  at  a  lower  temper- 
ature than  crown  glass,  has  a  beautiful  transpar- 
ency, a  great  refractive  power,  and  a  comparative 
softness  which  enables  it  to  be  cut  and  polished 
with  ease.  On  this  account  it  is  much  used  for 
glass  vessels  of  every  description,  especially  those 
which  are  intended  to  be  ornamented  by  cutting. 
It  is  also  employed  for  lenses  and  other  optical 
glasses.  Flint  glass  is  worked  by  blowing,  mould- 
ing, pressing,  and  grinding.  Articles  of  complex 
form,  such  as  lamps  and  wine  glasses,  are  formed 
in  pieces,  which  are  afterwards  joined  by  simple 
contact,  while  the  gas  is  hot.  It  appears  that  the 
red  lead  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass 
gives  up  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  passes  to  the 
state  of  a  protoxide. 

The  name  of  cut  glass  is  given,  in  commerce, 
to  glass  which  is  ground  and  polished,  in  figures, 
with  smooth  surfaces,  appearing  as  if  cut  by  in- 
cisions of  a  sharp  instrument.  This  operation  is 
chiefly  confined  to  flint  glass,  which,  being  more 
tough,  soft,  and  brilliant,  than  the  other  kinds,  is 
more  easily  wrought,  and  produces  specimens  of 
greater  lustre.  An  establishment  for  cutting 
glass  contains  a  groat  number  of  small  wheels,  of 
stone,  metal,  and  wood  which  are  made  to  revolve 
rapidly,  by  a  steam  engine  or  other  power.  The 
cutting  of  the  glass  consists  entirely  in  grinding 
away  successive  portions  by  holding  them  upon 
the  surface  of  these  wheels.  The  first,  or  rough 
cutting,  is  sometimes  given  by  wheels  of  stone, 
resembling  grindstones.     Afterward,  wheels  of 


iron  are  used,  having  their  edges  covered  with 
sharp  sand,  or  with  emery,  in  different  states  of 
fineness.  The  last  polish  is  given  by  brush  wheels, 
covered  with  putty,  which  is  an  oxide  of  tin  and 
lead.  To  prevent  the  friction  from  exciting  so 
much  heat  as  to  endanger  the  glass,  a  small  stream 
of  water  continually  drops  upon  the  surface  of  the 
wheel. 

Among  the  ancient  specimens  of  painted  glass, 
some  pieces  have  been  found  in  which  the  colors 
penetrate  through  the  glass,  so  that  the  figure 
appears  in  any  section  made  parallel  to  the 
surface.  It  is  supposed  that  such  pieces  can  only 
have  been  made  in  the  manner  of  mosaic,  by 
accumulating  transverse  filaments  of  glass,  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  uniting  them  by  heat,  the  process 
being  one  of  great  labor.  They  are  described  by 
Winckelmann  and  Caylus,  from  some  specimens 
brought  from  Rome. — Scientific  American. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Sketches  from  the  Memoranda  of  our  late  Friend 
Christopher  Healy. 

(Continued  from  page  405.) 

Perhaps  there  are  but  few  who  have  been  called 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  that  have  not  at 
times  known  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,  who  is 
ever  watching  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
and  if  possible  utterly  to  discourage  and  to  des- 
troy, to  introduce  his  subtle  reasonings,  which  if 
listened  to,  and  heeded,  tend  only  to  bewilder 
and  to  blind.  Happy  those  who  so  know  the 
stronghold  of  safety — the  tried  foundation  which 
ever  standeth  sure,  as  to  flee  thither  in  every  time 
of  trouble.  The  Lord  ever  remains  "  a  refuge 
from  the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat,  when 
the  blast  of  the  terrible  one  is  as  a  storm  against 
the  wall."  He  continues  to  be  a  shield  and 
buckler  to  those,  who,  though  in  afflictions,  in 
necessities,  in  distresses,  in  watchings,  in  fastings, 
and  as  having  nothing,  are  engaged  nevertheless 
to  love  and  to  fear  Him,  and  to  hope  in  His 
mercy.  These  remain  His  true  Jeshurun :  these 
shall  "  overcome  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and 
by  the  word  of  their  testimony;"  and  richly  ex- 
perience His  promise  fulfilled  that  "  when  the 
enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  him." 

Christopher  Healy  did  not  escape  this  "  slough 
of  despond;"  but  through  the  help  of  the  ever- 
present,  ever  effectual  Helper,  and  that  of  his 
friends,  he  got  safely  out  of  it.  His  remarks  that 
follow  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry, 
are  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  who  feel  them- 
selves called,  with  holy  trembling,  to  a  work  in 
which  their  sufficiency  must  be  wholly  of  God. 
If  "  the  woe"  is  not  felt,  nor  "  the  word  of  com- 
mand from  the  Holy  One"  given,  what  can  such 
expect,  in  any  offerings  they  may  make,  but  con- 
fusion ;  without  the  experience  also  of  what  our 
friend  had,  that  when  "  the  enemy  of  thy  soul 
seeks  to  discourage  thee  and  to  destroy  thy  faith, 
thou  shalt  witness  the  Holy  Hand  to  be  under- 
neath to  keep  thee  from  sinking." 

His  allusion  to  worthy  elders,  among  whom 
his  lot  was  now  cast,  who  sympathized  with  him 
in  his  great  poverty  of  spirit,  and  who  were  alike 
willing  and  able  to  go  down  with  him  into  bap- 
tism and  death,  must  have  proved  particularly 
helpful  to  him  in  comforting  his  drooping  spirit. 
Being  able  also  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
his  weary  and  ofttimes  heavy-laden  soul ;  which 
"  fitly  spoken"  word,  Solomon  in  his  Proverbs 
beautifully  compares  to  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver."  May  the  Lord  in  his  never  failing 
mercy  continue  such  Aarons  and  Hurs  to  His 
church,  who  as  faithful  burden  and  standard 
bearers,  keeping  the  word  of  His  patience,  and 


watching  unto  prayer  with  all  perseveranoe,  ma 
thus  be  instrumental  in  upholding  the  hands  tha 
hang  down  through  weakness,  and  in  effectuall 
turning  the  battle  to  the  gate. 

"  At  our  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  Third  montti 
I  found  it  laid  upon  me  to  put  Friends  in  min 
of  the  awfulness  and  solemnity  of  worshipping  th 
great  God;  and  that  no  offering,  except  of  Hi 
own  preparing,  will  be  accepted  by  Him.  Fo 
the  Lord  knows  in  whose  hearts  it  is  to  serv 
Him.  I  had  likewise  a  word  of  comfort  to  th 
mourners  in  Zion.  After  the  meeting  of  busines 
came  on,  the  enemy  of  my  poor  soul,  who  is  a) 
ways  ready  to  destroy,  made  me  believe  that  I  hai 
disturbed  the  silence  of  the  meeting  for  worship 
and  thereby  offended  the  Lord,  and  burthenei 
my  friends.  The  which  brought  my  soul  int 
mourning,  and  I  sat  as  with  sackcloth  on  mi 
loins,  and  my  head  in  the  dust.  And  almos 
despairing  I  put  up  my  prayers,  cries,  and  tearl 
to  my  God,  to  whom  I  could  appeal  in  sincerit 
of  heart.  But  0,  my  spirit  was  bowed  to  an  ex 
tent  I  never  remember  to  have  witnessed,  bu 
blessed  be  the  Holy  Helper,  when  I  was  jus 
ready  to  sink,  He  put  forth  His  Holy  Hand  fo 
my  help.  After  meeting,  such  were  my  feelings 
I  thought  it  best  to  desire  the  ministers  and  eld 
ers  to  stop,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunit 
with  them  :  that  so  they  might  correct  or  advis 
me.  And  when  we  met,  the  Lord  met  with  usi 
and  gave  me  strength  to  inform  them  how  it  hai 
fared  with  me  through  the  meeting  for  business 
When,  instead  of  correction  from  my  brethren, '. 
had  their  unity  and  near  sympathy  with  me  in  m;; 
deep  baptism :  which  fully  healed  up  all  th'< 
wounds  that  my  poor  soul  had  experienced  thi 
day.  0  may  all  that  are  concerned  to  appear  ii 
the  ministry,  be  careful  to  know  the  word  o 
command  from  the  Holy  One,  and  not  let  a  goo< 
desire  for  the  people  be  sufficient  to  raise  then 
up  in  the  ministry.  But  remember,  O  exercisei 
brother  or  sister,  who  art  called  to  the  work  o 
the  ministry,  that  in  order  that  thy  offerings  h 
acceptable  to  God,  or  beneficial  to  the  people 
thou  must  feel  with  the  Apostle  the  necessity  o 
the  woe.  Yea,  woe  be  unto  thee  if  thou  preacl 
not  the  gospel.  Then  if  the  enemy  of  thy  sou 
seeks  to  discourage  thee,  and  to  destroy  thy  faith 
and  thou  be  thereby  brought  to  fasting,  thoushal 
witness  the  Holy  Hand  to  be  underneath  th; 
head  to  keep  thee  from  sinking;  and  when  th 
time  of  fasting  is  over,  thou  shalt  witness  th:; 
company  of  holy  angels  to  administer  to  thi 
hungry  soul,  and  thine  heart  shall  rejoice  witi 
songs  of  praise  to  thy  Heavenly  Father  throug 
Jesus  Christ.  "Which,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  wa 
my  happy  experience  on  my  way  home  after  thi 
Monthly  Meeting. 

"  The  neighbor  before  alluded  to,  whom  I  wa 
constrained  to  go  and  see  on  account  of  havini 
the  soothsayer,  as  he  professed  to  be,  in  his  houst 
in  a  short  time  being  convinced  of  our  principles 
requested,  and  became  a  member  pf  our  Monthl  I 
Meeting. 

"  In  this  year,  1809,  it  came  livingly  in  m; 
mind  to  go  and  see  an  hireling  priest.  Bu 
weighing  the  concern,  not  being  willing  to  go  to 
fast,  and  desiring  the  Lord  to  direct  me  aright  ill 
what  I  believed  was  from  Him,  after  a  time  o 
waiting  and  proving  the  fleece  both  wet  and  drj 
I  felt  renewed  and  strengthened  from  the  grea 
Minister  of  ministers.  And  one  morning  belie\ 
ing  the  time  had  come  to  make  the  priest  thi 
visit,  I  went,  beseeching  the  Lord  to  go  with  me 
well  knowing  that  without  His  help,  I  was  unabl 
to  perform  it  according  to  His  will.  And  blessei 
be  His  Holy  Name,  He  was  pleased  to  be  m; 
Companion  and  Helper.    For  when  I  came  to  hi 
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ge  the  Lord  renewed  my  strength,  and  opened 
way  to  have  an  opportunity  with  him.  Feel- 
my  mind  clothed  with  the  love  of  our  Heav 

■  Father,  I,  in  a  solemn  manner,  said  to  him, 
,ve  come  in  the  spirit  of  restoring  love  to  tell 

that  the  Lord  G-od  of  heaven  and  earth  is 
well  pleased  with  thy  preaching  for  hire.  And 
iOU  continues  so  to  do,  the  things  that  belong 
ly  peace  will  be  hid  from  thine  eyes.  But  if 
i  wilt  refrain,  and  live  under  the  power  of  the 
3  of  Jesus  Christ,  thou  shalt  become  acquainted 
trdly  and  experimentally  with  Him  whom  to 
v  is  life  eternal.  He  was  tender  and  loving, 
invited  me  to  stay.  But  feeling  myself  clear, 
knowledged  his  kindness,  gave  him  my  hand 
bidhim  farewell.  He  said  he  wished  mewell. 
d  him  I  wished  him  well.  And  so  in  love 
larted ;  and  I  went  on  my  way  with  an  humble 
t;  rendering  the  praise  to  my  Heavenly  Fa- 
,  who  is  a  present  help  in  the  needful  time. 
The  latter  part  of  Eleventh  month,  1809,  I 
ived  with  my  family  within  the  compass  of 
'man's  Preparative  meeting,  where  I  opened 
100I.    Soon  after  my  removal  I  was  brought 

great  poverty  of  spirit,  but  I  found  many 
jathizing  friends  there.  Among  them  dear 
iren  and  sisters  who  were  willing  to  go  down 

Jordan  with  ministers.  Such  elders  are 
ed  worthy  of  double  honor;  and  some  of  those 
hy  Friends  were  made  instrumental  in  com- 
ng  my  drooping  spirit,  by  speaking  a  word  in 
season  to  my  weary  mind;  which  about  this 

was  plunged  into  deep  baptisms.  This  lan- 
;e  of  encouragement  from  my  friends  proved 
ords  fitly  spoken,  which  were  to  my  soul  as 
es  of  gold  iu  pictures  of  silver;  being  sancti- 
by  the  Lord. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia, 
he  late  annual  Report  (the  49th)  of  the  Con- 
ers  of  Public  Schools  of  the  city  and  county 
hiladelphia,  contains  several  items  of  interest 
lected  with  the  general  subject  of  education, 
i  which  the  following  statements  are  con- 
ed : 

uring  the  year  1818,  which  was  the  first  after 
establishment  of  the  present  system  of  public 
•uction,  the  number  of  children  attending 
e  schools  was  3032.  During  the  year  1867 
e  were  80313,  of  whom  40,733  were  boys,  and 
77  girls :  which  is  rather  more  than  one  half 
11  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18 
s  within  the  city  limits, 
he  actual  number  of  children  between  these 
,  residing  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  ascer- 
3d  during  the  past  year,  by  means  of  inquiries 
e  by  direction  of  the  mayor  through  officers 
he  police  department;  as  also  the  kind  of 
ols  to  which  they  were  sent.  From  this  ex- 
lation  it  appears  that  there  were  in  all  142,517 
iren  between  6  and  18  years  of  age,  viz  : 
174  boys  and  71,843  girls — of  whom,  at  the 
:  when  the  inquiry  was  made,  76,419  were  in 
adance  at  the  public  schools ;  12,799  at  "  pri- 

■  schools;  11,863  at  "parochial  and  denomi- 
onal"  schools;  and  41,436  were  not  attending 
school. 

.8  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  number  of 
dren  escaped  registration  in  this  way,  an  addi- 

of  five  per  cent,  may  be  made  to  the  number 
>rted,  which  would  give  a  total  of  about  150,- 

chiidren  now  living  in  Philadelphia,  which 
itimated  to  be  equivalent  to  a  whole  popula- 

of  about  800,000. 

f  the  41,436  children  not  attending  any  school, 
102  were  engaged  in  regular  employment,  and 


20,534  were  neither  at  school  nor  employed  : 
three-fourths  of  the  latter  being  between  6  and  15 
years  of  age. 

In  regard  to  this  subject,  the  Report  states  : 
"It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  fact,  that,  in  a  city 
so  largely  blessed  with  public,  private,  and  paro- 
chial advantages  of  education,  fifteen  thousand  of 
her  children,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen, 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  improve- 
ment within  their  reach,  and  free  of  cost;  and 
still  more  difficult  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  the 
parents  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  can  be  so  unmindful 
of  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  their  children, 
as  to  leave  them  entirely  unemployed.  What  the 
results  of  such  culpable  indifference  may  be,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  foretell ;  but  they  may  be  illustrated, 
in  too  many  instances,  within  the  walls  of  our 
almshouses,  in  the  prisons,  and  in  the  purlieus  of 
our  city.  It  is  indeed  time  to  consider  whether 
compulsory  education  may  not  become  an  absolute 
necessity." 

The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
schools  during  the  year  was  52  to  each  teacher, 
and  the  cost  per  pupil,  including  tuition,  books, 
stationery,  rent  and  incidentals,  $15.66.  This 
low  cost  per  pupil  is  mainly  due  to  the  small  ex- 
pense at  which  the  schools  of  the  lower  grades  are 
conducted,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
children  receive  instruction.  In  the  High  School 
for  boys  and  the  Normal  School  for  girls,  the  cost 
per  pupil  is  $73.20  and  $95.05  respectively. 

The  average  amount  of  salary  paid  to  teachers 
is  $480  per  annum  ;  ranging  from  $360  to  $1650. 
Most  of  the  teachers  are  women.  Of  the  total 
number  employed,  1367,  there  are  but  81  men, 
who  chiefly  occupy  the  position  of  principals. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  salary  given  to 
each  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  twenty-six 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  is  ap- 
pended to  the  Report,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Philadelphia  does  not  remunerate  her  teachers  as 
liberally  as  is  generally  the  case  elsewhere.  In 
San  Francisco,  which  however  must  be  regarded 
as  an  exceptional  case,  the  average  amount  paid 
per  teacher  was  $915.84.  But  in  Boston,  which 
stands  next  on  the  list,  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
probably  nearly  the  same  as  in  Philadelphia,  it 
was  $793.55;  in  St.  Louis  it  was  $759.41;  in 
Cincinnati  $732.39;  in  New  York  $696.33,  and 
in  Pittsburg  $611.35.  Philadelphia  stands  the 
eighteenth  on  the  list,  with  an  average  of  $480, 
while  in  each  of  the  cities  mentioned,  the  average 
number  of  scholars  taught  per  teacher,  is  con- 
siderably less  than  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
thus  showing  that  her  teachers  do  more  work  with 
less  pay  than  is  customary  in  other  large  cities. 
When  computed  on  the  basis  of  actual  attendance 
the  Controllers  remark  that  they  receive  "  but 
about  one-half  (40  to  60  per  cent.)  of  what  is  paid 
in  other  cities."  Dubuque  and  Milwaukie  appear 
to  be  the  only  other  cities  compared  which  fall 
below  Philadelphia  in  this  respect. 

In  many  of  these  districts,  particularly  in  those 
of  New  England,  a  plan  has  been  adopted  by 
which  the  compensation  of  the  teacher  is,  in  some 
degree,  proportional  to  his  or  her  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  school-room  :  a  plan  which  appears  to 
afford  the  double  advantage  of  retaining  experi- 
enced persons  in  situations  for  which  they  may  be 
qualified,  and  of  inoiting  younger  teachers  to  per- 
severance in  their  calling,  with  the  hope  of  in- 
creased remuneration  in  the  future.  This  feature 
does  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  Phila- 
delphia, though  it  seems  to  possess  recommenda- 
tions which  should  entitle  it  to  a  careful  considera- 
tion. 

I    The  large  number  of  children  taught  by  each 


teacher — 52  on  an  average — as  above  stated,  is  a 
defect  in  the  present  arrangements  which  has 
claimed  the  notice  of  the  Controllers,  but  which 
it  is  stated,  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  the  teachers  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  parents  for  the  admission 
of  children,  and  insufficient  accommodations,  can 
not  at  once  be  removed.  The  committee  on  the 
"Revision  of  Studies,"  &c,  report  that  "more 
than  four  thousand  children  are  now  waiting  for 
admission,"  but  cannot  now  be  received  "  owing 
to  the  limited  size  of  buildings  and  the  want  of 
new  structures." 

During  the  past  year,  in  conformity  with  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  the  mode  of  appointing  the 
Controllers  in  this  district  has  been  changed,  and 
the  present  members  of  the  Board  have  been 
chosen  by  the  judiciary  instead  of  by  the  school- 
directors  as  formerly.  In  the  alterations  which 
have  followed  the  re-organization  of  the  Board,  a 
desire  has  been  shown  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  this  important  branch  of  the  public  interests, 
and  a  general  remodelling  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  of  the  regulations  governing  the  schools, 
has  been  effected. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision 
of  Studies,  to  whom  this  subject  was  entrusted, 
adopted  by  the  Controllers,  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching 
are  given,  together  with  a  carefully  prepared 
schedule  of  studies  intended  to  serve  as  a  graded 
course  of  instruction  from  the  elementary  to  the 
grammar,  and  continuously  to  the  High  and  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  comments  on  several  subjects 
intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  the  school- 
room. The  following  remarks  occur  on  the  im- 
portant question  of  adopting  one  school  session  per 
day,  of  5i  hours,  instead  of  two  comprising  tho 
same  space  of  time.  They  state,  "  They  learned 
that  in  some  sections  one  session  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  parents,  while  in  other  sections 
it  would  meet  with  very  decided  opposition  from 
that  quarter;  the  parents  in  the  latter  case  alleg- 
ing that  they  preferred  their  children  should  re- 
main under  the  care  of  the  teachers  rather  than 
under  their  own." 

"  In  the  rural  sections,  more  than  one  session 
seems  objectionable,  because  of  the  distance  from 
which  many  of  the  scholars  have  to  come,  practi- 
cally compelling  them  to  remain  in  school  from 
9  o'clock  until  4J  o'clock.  The  question  the 
committee  found  was  full  of  difficulty  and  diver- 
sity of  opinion." 

It  was  however  concluded  to  recommend  that 
two  sessions  shall  be  held,  of  3  hours  length  in 
the  morning  and  2J  hours  in  the  afternoon,  ex- 
cepting during  the  period  from  the  1st  of  Sixth 
month  to  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation, 
when  one  session  of  3i  hours,  with  an  intermis- 
sion of  30  minutes  is  allowed.  The  afternoon 
session  under  this  arrangement  is  to  be  '  entirely 
devoted  to  the  explanation  and  preparation  of  the 
lessons  for  the  succeeding  day" — under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teacher. 

There  are  altogether  under  the  care  of  the  Con- 
trollers, through  the  directors  of  the  public  schools 
in  their  respective  wards,  382  schools,  which  have 
been  maintained  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of 
$1,501,619.56.  The  Girls'  Normal  School  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers,  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Control,  continues  to  be 
distinguished  both  at  home  and  at  a  distance,  for 
its  success  aud  popularity,  and  its  accommoda- 
tions have  become  quite  inadequate  for  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  admission,  and  dispropor- 
tionately small  for  the  present  demand  for  well 
qualified  professional  teachers.  It  is  the  design 
aud  intention  of  the  Controllers  to  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  this  department  as  soon  as  the  funds 
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at  their  command  will  allow  it,  and  also  to  estab- 
lish a  Training  or  Model  School  in  connection 
with  their  present  arrangements  for  the  education 
of  teachers. 


Letters  of  Valued  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  341.) 

Eighth  mo.  28th,  1863.— «  Dear 


-,  think- 
ing about  thee  in  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night, 
the  language  of  Peter  occurred  to  me,  as  encou- 
raging, in  such  cases  as  thine  :  '  Let  them  that 
suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God,  commit  the 
keeping  of  their  souls  to  Him  in  well-doing,  as 
unto  a  faithful  Creator.'  When  we  are  not  the 
cause  of  our  suffering,  but  are  brought  into  trou- 
ble for  the  cause  of  Truth — for  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  righteous  testimony,  and  are  made  willing 
to  suffer,  if  need  be,  rather  than  violate  our  con- 
scientious convictions,  we  may  be  said  to  suffer 
'  for  righteousness  sake,'  and  a  blessing  will  attend 
it.  We  know  not  to  what  extent  any  may  have 
to  suffer  for  the  truly  christian  testimony  against 
war,  but  I  do  really  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  distin- 
guished favor,  where  any  are  brought  to  such  a 
pass,  and  can  feel  themselves  enabled  to  commit 
themselves  into  the  Lord's  keeping,  confiding  in 
His  wisdom  to  direct  and  in  his  power  to  protect. 

"What  an  example  to  the  point  was  the  case  of 
the  Carolina  Friends  !  We  can  hardly  suppose  a 
more  trying  and  perilous  condition  than  theirs,  at 
first,  appeared  to  be;  and  yet,  committing  them- 
selves to  the  Lord's  keeping  '  in  well  doing,' 
keeping  faithful  to  their  trust,  how  were  they 
brought  through  without  loss  of  life  or  limb,  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  kind  and  sympathiz- 
ing Friends.    From  this,  dear   ,  let  us  all 

take  courage.  I  cannot  doubt  but  the  present 
trials  are  intended  for  our  good  ;  some  may  be 
driven  off  and  scattered,  but  I  trust  others  will  be 
gathered  into  the  sheepfold,  trusting  in  the  good 
Shepherd's  care.  When  children  are  living  at 
home  under  the  care  of  pious  parents,  they  may 
be  compared  to  a  nursery  of  young  trees,  prepar- 
ing to  be  transplanted  into  other  stations,  where 
they  will  have  to  stand  alone,  or  depend  chiefly 
upon  their  own  stability.  It  will  be  a  great  com- 
fort and  stay  to  thy  parents  if  they  should  see  that 
thou  art  resting  upon  that  which,  only,  is  '  a  pre- 
sent help  in  every  time  of  need,'  and  not  looking 
too  much  for  any  human  aid. 

"  I  find,  in  looking  for  the  passage  first  quoted 
from  Peter,  that  there  are  other  very  encouraging 
expressions  in  the  same  chapter,  beginning  at  the 
12th  verse  of  the  4th  chap.  1  Peter.  I  would 
commend  it  to  thy  perusal." 

12th  mo.  1864. — "  The  decease  of  your  aunt 
will  be  a  solemn  event  in  the  family  of  the  deceas- 
ed, and  we  may  all  desire  it  may  be  turned  to  their 
profit,  and  have  the  effect  designed.  We  mostly 
find  trouble  makes  us  either  better  or  worse,  ac- 
cording as  we  are  exercised  by  it — according  as 
our  minds  are  turned  to  the  Lord,  desiring  that 
our  afflictions  may  be  sanctified  to  us,  and  the  end 
designed  realized.  .  .  .  That  we  should  often 
feel  poor  and  stripped,  and  sometimes  oppressed, 
are  events  common  to  all,  even  the  best — and  it 
is  no  doubt  by  a  faithful  and  patient  endurance 
of  such  dispensations,  that  we  can  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  George  Fox,  '  We  are  nothing,  Christ  is 
all.'  Oh,  that  we  may  all  become  more  and  more 
familiar  with  this  experience,  '  We  are  nothing, 
Christ  is  all.'  This  will  teach  us  to  be  patient  in 
tribulation,  hoping  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that 
shall  be  revealed  at  His  coming." 

12th  mo.  18th. — "  My  dear  friend,  how  was  it 

with  you  at  .    Was  the  Master  pleased  to  be 

with  you  there,  and  give  you  more  comfort  in  your 
service,  than  you  had  any  right  to  expect  ?   


told  me  you  had  a  large  meeting.  Perhaps  the 
blessed  Shepherd,  because  of  the  sheep  which  are 
not  of  our  fold,  may  have  caused  the  opening  spi- 
ritually of  green  pastures  for  their  refreshment 
and  sustenance.  I  think,  however,  you  may  have 
been  baptized  into  a  sense  ef  weakness  ;  but  also 
experienced  in  your  late  labor,  the  Lord  to  be  a 
sure  helper  in  the  time  of  need,  a  safe  refuge  in 
trouble,  a  guide  and  guard  through  all  perplexi- 
ties and  dangers  I  have  felt  a  great 

deal  about  ,  and  'don't  know  if  well  enough, 

whether  I  shall  not  try  to  get  to  the  monthly 
meeting  there.  Why  does  the  want  of  faithful- 
ness in  some  of  the  clever  people  there,  continue 
to  keep  the  monthly  meeting  in  such  a  weak  con- 
dition ?  Why  do  they  not  come  out  honestly  and 
boldly,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  and  perform 
their  several  allotted  portions  of  duty  ?    Well,  it 

will  be  a  pity,  if  at  ,  a  place  where  there  has 

been  many  favored  meetings  held,  and  many  hon- 
est-hearted Quakers  have  lived,  the  Truth  should 
be  suffered  to  fall  for  want  of  a  little  more  dedica- 
tion of  heart,  a  little  more  willingness  to  bear  the 
cross,  and  openly  to  acknowledge  and  to  follow  the 
crucified  Saviour." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"  George  Fox,  the  Friends  and  early  Baptists, 
by  William  Tallack  ;  author  of  '  Malta  under  the 
Phoenicians,  Knights  and  English;'  'Friendly 
Sketches  in  America/  &c,  London,  S.  W.  Par- 
tridge &  Co.,  9  Paternoster  Row,  1868." 

A  work  with  the  above  title  has  been  received  by 
us  from  J.  B.  Peterson  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  an  handsome  duodecimo  of  195  pages,  neatly 
got  up,  with  clear  type  and  good  paper.  Though 
the  style  is  occasionally  flippant,  and  there  are 
allusions  to  and  sometimes  strictures  on  recent 
events  and  living  men,  which  seem  out  of  place 
in  such  a  work,  yet  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the 
subjects  treated,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
narrative  appears  to  flow  from  the  pen  of  the 
writer,  make  it  quite  a  readable  book. 

In  the  preface  the  author  claims  for  his  work, 
that  it  is  believed  to  be  "  the  first  which  has 
definitely  and  minutely  traced  the  doctrines  and 
constitution  of  Quakerism  mainly  to  the  early 
Baptists."  After  following  him  carefully  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  exposition,  and  giving  full 
weight  to  his  inferences,  we  are  unable  to  discern 
that  his  labor  has,  in  any  wise,  accomplished  the 
object  he  has  had  in  view.  He  has  shown — 
what  everyone  acquainted  with  church  history, 
must,  we  suppose,  have  known  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  discovery — an  indentity  or 
similarity  of  doctrine,  and  in  several  of  the  prac- 
tices of  different  religious  denominations,  espe- 
cially while  in  their  infancy  and  before  corrup- 
tions had  crept  in  among  them.  All  referring  to 
the  same  sacred  treasury  of  divine  truths,  and 
having  access  to  the  same  ecclesiastical  records, 
it  would  be  marvellous,  notwithstanding  the 
varying  interpretations  of  some  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, if  this  were  not  the  case;  and  it  is  easily 
observed  on  referring  to  the  accounts  given  by 
different  authors  of  the  original  creeds  and  usages 
of  the  Catholics,  the  Lutherans,  the  Presbyter- 
ians, the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  and  other 
religious  Societies.  We  therefore  see  no  good 
reason  why  Wm.  Tallack  should  have  singled  out 
the  last  named  of  these,  in  preference  to  almost 
any  other  association  of  professing  christians,  to 
show  that  Friends  held  many  doctrines,  and  con- 


formed  in  not  a  few  practices,  to  those  who 
fessed  the  christian  faith  before  them.  He  ce 
tainly  has  not  shown,  either  by  fact  or  argumet 
that  George  Fox,  or  any  other  of  the  early  Frien 
copied  after,  or  derived  their  religious  belief, 
their  church  government  from  the  Baptists, 
from  any  other  body  of  professors ;  though 
boldly  asserts,  "  Altogether,  the  resemblance, 
often  the  identity  of  the  Quaker  institutes  wilt*,' 
those  of  the  Baptists,  is  so  complete,  that  tl 
Society  of  Friends  may  truly  be  termed  an  q, 
spring  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  Geor; 
Fox  appears  to  have  long  and  carefully  studu 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  that  godly  peopl 
and  to  have  largely  gathered  the  constitution 
Quakerism  from  this  source."  (page  79.)  The 
is  nothing  in  the  journal  of  the  life  of  Geor; 
Fox  to  give  countenance  to  such  an  assertion 
this;  there  is  not  a  particle  of  reliable  pro  'f 
throughout  the  work  before  us  that  such  was  tl1  !' 
case,  nor  can  it  be  true,  unless  George  Fox  w 
himself  deceived,  or  voluntarily  deceived  othei 

Friends  never  believed  nor  alleged  that  the  * 
"  distinguishing  doctrines"  originated  "  with  su 
denness  and  abruptness,  *  *  *  as  if  it  h 
been  a  new  discovery  of  truth  by  Fox,  or  a  rev 
lation  vouchsafed  from  heaven  for  the  first  tic 
through  his  instrumentality."  (page  39.) 
the  contrary,  George  Fox  and  his  coadjutors  we 
careful  to  declare  explicitly,  again  and  agai 
that  they  preached  no  new  gospel,  but  that  whii 
was  promulgated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  ai 
that  by  yielding  obedience  to  the  Light  of  Chri 
in  their  souls,  the  truths  of  salvation  contain 
in  that  gospel,  had  been  made  clear  to  their  u 
derstanding,  and  brought  home  to  their  experienc 
in  their  primitive  purity  and  spirituality.  So  f 
from  their  claiming  that  their  doctrines,  or  tl 
testimonies  growing  out  of  those  doctrines, 
"a  revelation  vouchsafed  from  heaven  for  the  fh 
time"  or  that  the  truths  they  held  and  practise 
were  known  or  advocated  by  them  excluslvel 
their  approved  writers  continually  refer  to  t! 
texts  of  Holy  Scripture  enforcing  or  illustratii 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Society,  repe 
edly  cite  the  example  of  the  primitive  churc 
and  quote  from  the  works  of  the  pious  of  all  ag( 
and  among  different  professors,  to  prove  t 
sameness  and  correctness  of  their  views,  or 
corroborate  the  truth  of  their  deductions. 

It  is  not  however  worth  while,  nor  have  we  ti  h 
space  to  spare,  to  go  into  an  elaborate  criticism; 
this  work.  Those  who  read  it  and  are  acquaint 
with  the  true  character  of  George  Fox,  with  t 
origin  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  their  religio 
principles,  we  apprehend,  will  hardly  fail  to  d 
cover  how  incapable  it  makes  its  author  appe? 
rightly  to  estimate  the  man  he  has  undertaken 
portray,  or  to  set  forth  correctly  the  doctrines  ai 
testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Th 
must  see,  we  think,  that  the  effect,  if  not  t 
design  of  his  work,  is  to  derogate  from  the  reli 
ious  standing  and  authority  of  the  founders 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  to  co-operate  with  A 
and  Charleton  in  destroying,  what  this  writ;  1 
calls  "  an  unscriptural  reverence  for  the  traditio 
and  writings  of  the  early  Friends."  In  proof 
this  we  need  quote  only  the  following :  "  Geor 
Fox  says  of  many  of  the  doctrines  and  custoi 
long  previously  adopted  by  the  Baptists  ai 
Puritans,  that  he  was  '  moved'  to  declare  the 
'  It  was  opened  to  me'  is  another  of  his  favori 
phrases.  But  it  is  plain,  from  the  preceding  ai 
many  other  historic  proofs,  (?)  that  his  '  moving 
and  '  openings,'  were  not  new  information,  exce 
through  the  instrumentality  and  medium  of  oth 
men  and  their  interpretations  of  Scripture.  F02 
'openings'  were  in  fact  his  terms  for  spiriti 
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iescence  with  and  approval  o/suoh  and  such 
•ines  and  usages."    Every  one  acquainted 
Fox's  Journal,  mustknow  that  these  "  terms" 
not  used  by  him  in  any  such  sense,  as  is 
attempted  to  be  foisted  upon  them ;  but  as 
lating  that  such  and  such  doctrines  or  usages 
made  clear  to  and  embraced  by  him"  in  the 
,  afforded  him  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  The 
or  continues :  "  He  explains  his  own  mean- 
>f  this  in  a  passage  where  he  records  in  his 
lal,  (I.  92:)  'For  though  I  read  the  Scrip- 
i  that  spoke  of  Christ  and  of  God,  yet  I  knew 
not,  but  by  revelation,  as  Ee  who  hath  the 
did  open,  and  as  the  Father  of  life  drew  me 
s  Son  by  his  Spirit.'    It  is  of  course  utterly 
osterous  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  facts 
jripture  were  afresh  '  revealed'  independently 
'ox.    But  his  own  language  is  awkwardly 
guous."  (page  86.)    To  any  one  realizing  the 
l  of  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  that  "  no 
can  say  that  J  esus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy 
3t,"  there  is  no  "ambiguity"  whatever  in 
language  of  George  Fox,  who  was  then  speak - 
}f  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ  which 
fe  eternal,  and  which  neither  he  could,  nor 
other  man  can  receive  or  obtain,  but  through 
lation  by  the  Son,  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 
>  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and 
d  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  him."    To  sup- 
that  George  Fox  used  the  words  he  here  em- 
ed,  in  any  other  than  their  literal  meaning,  is 
ed  "utterly  preposterous,"  and  shows  how 
his  author  is  from  comprehending  him. 
may  naturally  be  asked,  why  should  a  member 
le  Society  of  Friends  thus  seek  to  detract  from 
jharacter  of  its  principal  founder  and  destroy 
;  he  pleases  to  call  "  unscriptural  reverence" 
ts  original  principles  and  their  early  promul- 
rs  1    The  answer  is  patent  in  the  whole  tenor 
le  book.    It  is  in  order  to  reconcile  the  mem- 
to  discarding  the  faith  heretofore  acknow- 
ed  and  maintained  by  the  Society,  and  to 
racing  the  modern  substitute  for  it.  Quaker- 
which  in  its  pristine  fulness  and  purity,  true 
nds  believe  to  be  primitive  Christianity  re- 
el, is,  according  to  this  author's  representation, 
igly  tinctured  with  deism,  and  totally  inade- 
e  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 
rilliam  Penn  attributes  its  rise  and  rapid 
id  to  a  remarkable  visitation  of  the  people 
ngland  by  the  Day-spring  from  on  high.  Ac- 
ing  to  this  author,  it  "  was  produced  by  the 
tion  from  the  oppressive  restraints  so  long  im- 
d  on  religious  freedom."    The  early  Friends 
s  up  all,  ease,  property,  liberty  and  life,  to 
ad  it  throughout  the  world,  that  all  people 
at  come  to  know  and  profit  by  its  distioguish- 
principle  of  universal  saving  light,  "God's 
for  man's  salvation,"  and  tens  of  thousands 
,1  classes  embraced  it,  lived  and  died  in  it,  as 
emed,  cross-bearing  christians  ;  but  th;s  au- 
has  discovered  that  "  it  may  be  generally 
rted  that  Quakerism,  in  its  essence  and  actu- 
is  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  masses  of  man- 
i."  (page  13.)    George  Fox  is  admitted  to 
s  been  a  good  man,  but  W.  Tallack  would 
i  us  believe  that  "  with  all  his  zeal  to  incul- 
genuine  sincerity  and  holiness,  he  neverthe- 
continually  omitted  to  enforce  some  of  the 
lameutal  principles  of  the  Gospel."  (page  61.) 
"  acknowledged  Christ's  work  of  salvation 
an  atonement  for  sins  wrought  by  the  one  sa- 
je  on  Calvary,  but  if  we  regard  the  general 
r,  the  prevailing  tone  of  his  teachings,  the 
free,  open  handed,  gratuitous  gospel  was  not 
xhed  by  him  or  his  early  followers,  in  the 
ner  which  the  general  experience  of  evange- 
christendom  has  shown  to  be  most  successful 


in  bringing  peace  and  conversion  to  the  sinner." 
Hence  the  Hicksites  are  said  to  be  "  largely  jus- 
tified in  their  claims  to  be  the  truest  representa- 
tives of  the  Foxian  Quakers."  (page  60.)  And, 
if  we  may  believe  him,  the  secessions  from  the 
Society  "  have  proved  that  Friends  are  not  deists, 
but  that  at  the  same  time  there  was  in  the  theo- 
logy of  Fox,  Barclay  and  Penn,  a  dangerous  de- 
fect, a  deistical  tendency."    (page  62.) 

In  a  note  on  page  62,  referring  to  "disciplin- 
ary proceedings,"  at  Manchester,  England,  "  in- 
tended to  repress  in  1868  renewed  manifestations 
of  doctrines  of  an  objectionable  tendency,  and 
which  are  calculated  to  lessen  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scriptures,"  this  author  says  ;  "  These  doc- 
trines are  being  promulgated  by  several  of  the 
most  earnest  and  conscientiously  consistent  up- 
holders, in  that  locality,  of  Barclay's  Apology  and 
of  the  Quaker  principles  of  the  Foxian  era.  They 
are  however,  most  distinctly  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  evangelical,  scriptural  orthodoxy,  as 
generally  held  by  the  churches  of  Christendom, 
and  by  the  modern  Friends,  as  a  body,  except  by 
the  American  Hicksites,  some  of  the  Philadelphian 
Friends,  and  their  few  English  representatives." 

We  know  nothing  of  the  principles  of  those  be- 
longing to  Manchester  Monthly  Meeting,  who  are 
here  said  to  be  "  consistent  upholders  of  Barolay's 
Apology  and  of  the  Quaker  principles  of  the 
Foxian  era;"  but  as  this  author,  in  order  to  bring 
those  principles  into  disrepute,  without  any  proof 
adduced,  would  feign  attach  the  stigma  of  Hicks- 
ism  to  "  the  Quaker  principles  of  the  Foxian  era," 
we  may  fairly  doubt  the  truth  of  his  representa- 
tion, either  of  the  doctrines  said  to  be  objection- 
able, or  of  the  character  of  those  said  to  uphold 
them.  Certainly  no  "conscientiously  consistent 
upholder"  of  Barclay's  Apology,  or  of  the  Quaker 
principles,  could  hold  unsound  religious  opinions 
or  underrate  the  Scriptures.  But  his  reference 
to  "  some  of  the  Philadelphian  Friends"  is  the  first 
open  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  any  one  of 
the  modern  Friends,  that  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  the  stand  it  has  taken  against  modi- 
fied Quakerism,  is  contending  for  the  true  divinity 
defended  by  Robert  Barclay,  and  for  "  the  Quaker 
principles  of  the  Foxian  era,"  in  contradistinction 
to  the  modern  heresy. 

So  much  for  the  unscriptural  tenets,  and  deisti- 
cal tendencies  of  the  Quakerism  of  Fox,  Barclay 
and  Penn,  as  charged  or  implied  by  this  author, 
under  an  affectation  of  fairness,  in  various  parts 
of  his  work.  We  are  not,  however,  left  by  him 
without  the  means  of  discovering  what  is  the 
system  or  "  principles  of  evangelical,  scriptural 
orthodoxy"  which  he  considers  as  expurgated  of 
the  errors  of  primitive  Quakerism,  and  which  he 
declares  are  now  held  by  "  the  modern  Friends  as 
a  body,"  excepting  "  some  of  the  Philadelphian 
Friends,  and  their  few  English  representatives." 
This  is  found  in  the  following,  where  in  speaking 
of  the  "  Beaconite  controversy,"  he  says,  "  This 
originated  in  the  publication  of  a  scriptural  and 
evangelical  work,  entitled  'The  Beacon,'  written 
by  the  late  excellent  Isaac  Crewdson,  of  Manches 
ter,  to  warn  Friends  against  the  deistical  writings 
of  an  American  Friend,  named  Elias  Hicks,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  point  out  that  the  root  and 
source  of  this  danger  was  (were)  fairly  traceable 
to  deficiencies  and  errors  in  the  theological  writ- 
ings of  George  Fox,  and  still  more  in  those  of  his 
associates,  Kobert  Barclay  and  William  Penn. 
Mr.  Crewdson  raised  as  his  beacon  cry,  '  to  the 
Law  and  to  the  Testimony,'  or  '  Holy  Scripture 
as  the  alone  standard  of  religious  truth.'  It  will 
hardly  be  credited  by  outsiders,  now-a-days,  that 
this  faithful  man  and  his  supporters  (numbering 
several  hundred)  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from 


the  Quaker  communion.  This  was  mainly  through 
an  unscriptural  reverence  for  the  traditions  and 
writings  of  the  early  Friends,  which,  strange  to 
say,  had  with  singular  inconsistency  pervaded  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  successors."  *  *  * 
"  However  the  circumstance  has  been  overruled 
for  good  in  many  ways.  The  good  men  who  thus 
quitted  Quakerism,  transferred  their  philanthropic 
and  evangelizing  energies  to  other  sects  ;  *  *  and 
have  been  widely  blessed  in  their  subsequent  in- 
fluence and  example.  The  main  body  of  the 
Friends — aided  especially  by  the  influence  of 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  and  the  most  intelligent 
and  philanthropic  men  of  the  Society — have  sub- 
sequently come  round,  with  little  exception,  to  the 
very  views  for  which  their  Beacon  brethren  were 
obliged  to  secede."  (pages  36—37.) 

Those  among  us,  who  can  recall  the  prominent 
facts  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  members  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  in  treating  with  Beacon- 
ism  and  its  open  advocates,  can  doubtless  remem- 
ber it  was  predicted  by  not  a  few,  who  understood 
that  evil,  its  origin  and  its  alliances,  that  unless 
that  meeting  would  bear  a  full  and  fearless  testi- 
mony against  it,  and  all  who  favoured  it,  it  would 
again  spread  among  its  members,  and  the  last  error 
would  be  worst  than  the  first.  But  personal  in- 
fluence overruled  the  judgment  of  Truth,  and  the 
verity  of  the  prediction  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  incontrovertible  logic  of  facts. 

We  might  greatly  multiply  quotations  to  show 
that  the  modified  Friends  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage on  points  of  doctrine  wherein  they  differ 
from  Friends  ;  but  we  apprehend  we  have  already 
satisfied  our  readers.  We  will,  however,  add  one 
or  two  more  :  "  The  weak  side  of  George  Fox  and 
his  followers  has  almost  always  been  the  tendency 
to  confound  the  distinctly  separate,  but  ever  har- 
monious offices  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  those  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  attribute  to  the  former  the 
functions  which  He  himself  has  positively  com- 
mitted to  the  latter."  (page  118.) 

"  His  (G.  Fox)  favorite  style  of  preaching  was 
'  to  turn  men  to  the  light  within,'  to  '  Christ  in 
them.'  For  he  and  his  first  followers  held  that 
every  man  has  within  him  an  '  universal  and 
saving  light.'  A  very  dangerous  fallacy  lay  con- 
cealed at  the  root  of  this  doctrine.  Doubtless  the 
Divine  Author  of  the  Bible  is  a  higher  authority 
than  the  latter;  but  if  it  has  pleased  Him  to  or- 
dain the  Scriptures  as  the  chief  and  universal 
source  of  instruction  and  guidance  for  His  chil- 
dren, they  are  a  primary  rule."  (p*ges  59-60. 

But  enough  :  the  work  we  have  noticed  hns 
failed  to  establish  the  notion  entertained  by  its 
author,  that  Quakerism  was  mainly  derived  from, 
or  consonant  with  the  principles  and  system  of 
the  Baptists,  or  to  fasten  on  Friends  the  charges 
of  unsoundness  in  doctrine,  but  it  has  not  left  it 
doubtful  that  he  and  those  who  unite  with  him, 
are  far  from  being  genuine  Friends. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Reverdy  Johnson,  United  States  Minister 
to  England,  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the  15th  inst. 
Serious  disturbances  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  caused  by  an  attempt  to  serve  notices 
of  ejectment  on  various  tenants.  The  agent  of  the  land- 
lords, and  the  police  force  which  accompanied  him, 
were  attacked  and  driven  off  by  the  peasantry.  The 
firit  private  execution  in  England  under  the  new  law 
regulating  capital  punishment,  took  place  in  London  on 
the  13th  inst.  Mardstone  Hills,  a  youth  aged  18  years, 
was  on  that  day  hanged  wilhin  the  prison  walls,  for 
murder.  The  announcement  by  telegraph  of  the  death 
of  Th-iddeus  Stevens,  created  much  sensation  in  Lon- 
don, and  nearly  all  the  morning  journals  contained 
elaborate  notices. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  14th  says,  semi-officially,  in  re- 
gard to  the  New  French  loan,  that  thirty-four  times 
the  amount  of  money  asked  for  has  already  been  sub- 
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scribed.  On  the  15th,  the  fete  day  in  honor  of  the  in- 
auguration of  the  first  Napoleon,  was  celebrated  in  Paris 
with  great  pomp.  All  the  officials  of  tbe  court,  together 
with  the  Emperor  and  his  family,  attended  the  grand 
Te  Deum  at  Notre  Dame.  It  is  stated  that  a  new  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  between  the  French  government  and 
the  Bey  of  Tunis. 

Accounts  from  Rome  represent  that  desertion  of  the 
foreign  volunteers  from  the  Papal  Zouaves  is  daily  in- 
creasing. 

The  Weser  Gazette  says  the  Chancellor  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  has  been  authorized  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  and  other  foreign 
Powers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  interna- 
tional law  providing  for  the  protection  and  proper  treat- 
rucnt  of  emigrants  on  tbe  high  seas.  The  same  paper 
also  states  that  Bremen  has  been  requested  to  so  modify 
its  laws  on  emigration  that  they  may  conform  to  those, 
of  Hamburg.  The  Federal  government  proposes  to  ap- 
point an  agent  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  watch  over  the 
embarkation  of  emigrants  from  German  ports,  and  re- 
port all  abuses. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  sent  an  autograph  letter 
to  his  Minister  of  War,  urging  him  to  hasten  the  appoint 
ment  of  native  Hungarian  officers  to  command  the  Hun- 
garian soldiers,  in  accordance  with  the  bill  just  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Chambers  of  Pesth. 

The  insurrectionary  movements  in  Bulgaria  have  been 
entirely  suppressed  by  the  Turkish  troops,  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  state  of  siege  in  the  province  has  been 
revoked.  The  Turkish  government  charges  Prince 
Charles  of  Roumania  with  secretly  inciting  and  promo- 
ting tbe  revolt. 

Disturbances  continue  iu  Spain  and  armed  bands  of 
insurgents  have  appeared  in  Aragon.  Troops  have  been 
fent  into  that  quarter.  The  Duke  Montpensier  has  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  Queen  Isabella,  of  Spain, 
protesting  agaiust  the  royal  order  condemning  himself 
and  the  Duchess  to  exile. 

A  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  Lisbon  on  the  12th,  by 
which  property  valued  at  £100,000  was  destroyed.  All 
the  members  of  the  Portuguese  cabinet  had  resigned, 
and  an  entirely  new  ministry  been  formed,  with  Vis- 
count Itaborahy  at  it3  head. 

The  last  intelligence  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Paraguay 
does  not  indicate  any  important  change  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  contending  parties. 

In  Mexico  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  is  said  to  be  in  re- 
bellion, the  leaders  being  men  of  influence.  The  rebel- 
lion appeared  to  be  extending,  and  it  was  thought  the 
Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  would  be  attacked. 

On  the  15th  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  the  body 
of  a  landlord  murdered  by  his  tenants  in  Tipperary  on 
that  day.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  death  by 
murder,  but  took  occasion  to  deprecate  the  conduct  of 
the  deceased,  and  suggested  that  new  and  more  liberal 
laws  were  needed  to  prevent  a  repetition. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  there  was  a  great  gather- 
ing of  the  Tory  party  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  the  determination 
of  the  party  to  support  firmly  the  Church,  the  Throne, 
and  the  Constitution.  Consols,  94J.  D.  S.  5-20's, 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  active,  sales  of  the  day 
20.000  bales.  Middling  uplands,  10|-<£;  Orleans,  ll^d. 
Breadstuffs  quiet,  quotations  unchanged. 

United  States. — The  New  Crop  of  Cotton. — There  is 
of  course  much  uncertainty  respecting  this  season's  crop 
of  cotton,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  expectation 
that  it  will  be  better  than  that  of  18G7.  The  first  bale 
of  the  new  crop  cotton  was  received  in  Montgomery 
Alabama,  on  the  1  1th  inst.  It  was  classed  as  good 
middling,  and  sold  at  auction  at  42 J  cts.  On  the  same 
day  the  first  bale  of  new  cotton  was  received  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  and  aold  at  35  cts. 

Death  of  Thaddeus  Stevens. — This  eminent  man  died 
at  Washington  on  the  11th  inst.  He  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont and  had  reached  the  age  of  76  years.  Since  1814 
he  had  been  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  long 
prominent  on  account  of  hi3  earnest  and  decided  oppo- 
sition to  slavery.  The  system  of  Public  School  instruc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  was  established  mainly  through 
his  z'-alous  advocacy  and  support. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  365.  Under  one 
year  of  age  155;  from  one  to  two  47.  Of  cholera  in- 
fantum, 73  ;  consumption,  32  ;  of  debility,  21  ;  old  age, 
12. 

Miscllaneous. — The  Pacific  Railroad  is  in  use  for  750 
miles  west  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Ninety  locomotives 
are  now  in  use  upon  it,  and  107  others  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Encke's  comet  was  observed  by  Professor  Hall,  of 
tbe  Washington  Observatory,  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  inst.  It  appeared  near  the  place  predicted  by 
Becker  and  Van  Oateu. 


Professor  Watson,  of  the  Detroit  Observatory,  de- 
scribes a  new  minor  planet  discovered  by  him  on  the 
16th  inst.    It  shines  like  a  star  of  the  tenth  magnitude. 

A  report  comes  from  Nagasaki,  Japan,  that  150  chris- 
tian natives  had  been  taken  out  from  Nagasaki  in  a 
steamer,  and  drowned,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strance of  the  European  consuls. 

The  import  entries  into  the  United  States  for  the 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  months  of  the  present 
year,  aggregate  $141,403,251. 

Governor  Smith,  of  Alabama,  has  vetoed  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  to  be  cast  by  the  Legislature.  He  con- 
demns the  bill  as  wrong  in  principle,  and  thinks  it  would 
form  a  dangerous  precedent.  On  the  12th  inst.  the 
Legislature  took  a  recess  to  meet  again  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  Presidential  election,  in  the  Eleventh  month, 
without  taking  any  action  on  the  Governor's  veto.  The 
new  State  constitution  provides  that  a  registration  of 
voters  shall  be  had  before  every  general  election.  The 
Senate  passed  a  registration  bill,  but  the  House  laid  it 
on  the  table. 

Instructions  have  been  forwarded  to  General  Buch- 
anan by  the  President,  in  consequence  of  the  appeal  for 
aid  made  by  the  Governor  of  Louisiana.  They  are  re- 
garded as  important  from  their  embodying  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  Southern  State  governments, 
which  can  now  receive  military  aid  from  the  general 
government  in  the  same  manner  as  could  any  of  the 
older  States. 

The  South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  the  bill  placing  the  colored  population  of  the 
State  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  whites  in  all  respects. 
No  discrimination  is  to  be  made  in  public  conveyances 
or  houses  of  public  entertainment. 

Kansas  dispatches  of  the  17th,  mention  serious 
troubles  with  the  Indians  in  the  north-western  part  of 
that  State.  The  settlers  along  Solomon  and  Saline 
rivers  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  for  a  distance 
of  thirty  mil,es  along  those  streams,  and  a  number  of 
persons  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians. 

The  Markets,  Jrc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  17th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  146 J. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  1 1 4|  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  108;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  108|.  Superfine  State  flour,  $7.50  a 
$8.50  ;  shipping  Ohio,  $9.10  a  $9.40  ;  trade  and  family 
brands,  $9.75  a  $13.50;  St.  Louis,  $11.25  a  $14.50. 
White  California  wheat,  $2.85  ;  white  Michigan,  $2.80 
a  $2  90;  amber  Ohio,  $2.37  ;  No.  2,  Milwaukie,  $2.05. 
Western  oats,  80  a  81  cts.  Rye,  $1.83.  Mixed  western 
corn,  $1.18  a  $1.20  ;  yellow,  $1.23$.  Middling  uplands 
cotton,  29 J  a  30  cts. ;  Orleans  and  Texas,  30  a  30J  cts. 
Philadelphia.— Superfine  flour,  $7.50  a  $8.25;  extra, 
$8.50  a  $9.25;  family  and  fancy  brands,  $10  a  $14. 
Red  wheat,  $2.40  a  $2.48.  Rye,  $1.60  a  $1.65.  Yellow 
corn,  $1.27  a  $1.30  ;  western  mixed,  $1.23  a  $1.26.  New 
oats,  70  a  75  cts.;  old,  80  a  85  cts.  Clover-seed,  $8  a 
$9.  Timothy,  $3  a  $3.25.  Flaxseed,  $2.55  a  $2.60. 
The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove- 
yard  reached  about  1650  head.  The  market  was  mod- 
erately active.  Extra  cattle  sold  at  9  a  9£  cts. ;  fair  to 
good  8  a  8|  cts.,  and  common,  6  a  7J  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 
Sheep  were  in  fair  demand,  10,000  head  arrived  and 
were  partly  sold  at  5  a  5£  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs  were 
in  demand  at  an  advance.  About  3000  were  sold  at 
$14.50  a  $15  per  100  lbs.  net.  Chicago.— Ho.  1  wheat, 
$1.85  a  $1.86;  No.  2,  $1.75.  No.  1  corn,  98  cts,;  No. 
2,  95  cts.  Oats,  51 J  cts.  Cincinnati. — No.  1  wheat, 
$2.08  ;  No.  2,  $2.  Corn,  95  a  97  cts.  Oats,  55  a  58  cts. 
Rye,  $1.30.  Barley,  $2.15  a  $2.25.  New  Orleans.— 
Corn,  $1.10  a  $1.15.  Oats,  65  cts.  Louisville. — Red 
wheat,  $2.10  a  $2.20.  Oats,  45  a  50  cts.  Corn,  90  a 
95  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Rachel  E.  Woodward,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  42  ; 
from  Susannah  Marriott,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  42  ;  from  R. 
Milhouse,  O.,  and  W.  Milhouse,  Ind.,  per  Dr.  C.  Evans, 
$2  each,  vol.  42  ;  from  J.  Tyler,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  42;  from 
I.  Cowgill,  O.,  $2,  vol.  42,  and  for  P.  Carter,  $2,  vol. 
42;  from  Elisha  Hollingsworth,  Agt.,  O.,  $2,  vol.  42,  and 
for  T.  Llewellyn,  J.  King,  D.  Masters,  and  Hannah  M. 
Penrose,  $2  each,  vol.  42  ;  from  A.  King,  Agt.,  N.  Y., 
$2,  vol.  42,  and  for  Susan  King,  G.  Baker,  G.  Weaver, 

F.  Armistead,  S.  Simkin,  Jr.,  and  A.  Gardner,  $2  each, 
vol.  42  ;  from  Phebe  McBride,  Io.,  $2,  vol.  42  ;  from  C. 
W.  Roberts,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  42  ;  from  Susanna  S.  Thomas, 
Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  31,  vol.  43  ;  from  Philena  S.  Yarnall, 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  42  ;  from  N.  Satterthwaite,  Io.,  per  A.  Cow- 
gill,  Agt.,  $2,  vol.  42  ;  from  M.  M.  Moilan,  Agt,  O.,  for 

G.  Blackburn,  I.JJmsalUR.  RjfawflK,  Mary  .1.  French, 
Elizabeth  FawceljpH  ^o|l  IBr,  Deborah  Faw- 
cett,  A.  Woolmatt^lngyatldf  J^patson,  $2  each, 


AGENTS  APPOINTED. 
John  M.  Smith,  of  Smyrna,  Harrison  Co.,  O.,  and 
Benjamin  D.  ^tratton,  of  Winona,  Columbiana  Co., 

hfl.VA  hppn  fl.nnninf.pH    Acrpnt.n  fnr      The  Friend"  in  their 


have  been  appointed  Agents  for 
respective  neighborhoods. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Friend  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  Mathematical 
Department  on  the  boys'  side,  in  this  school,  is  wanted. 
Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Jos.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 

Saml.  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St.,  " 

Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  No.  702  Race  St.,  Phila. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORED 
PERSONS. 

Teachers  are  wanted  for  these  schools,  to  open  about 
the  1st  of  Tenth  month.    Application  may  be  made  to 
Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  No.  622  Noble  St. 
Elton  B.  Gifford,  No.  28  North  Third  St. 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  four  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  re-opened  after  the 
summer  vacation  on  the  first  Third-day  in  the  first  of 
the  Ninth  month  next;  the  Boys'  School,  on  Cherry  St., 
uuder  the  charge  of  Jesse  S.  Cheyney,  as  principal 
teacher,  and  the  Girls'  School,  on  Seventh  street,  under 
that  of  Margaret  Lightfoot. 

There  are  also  Primary  Schools  in  tbe  rooms  attached 
to  Friends'  Meeting-houses  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
Districts,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  careful 
elementary  instruction  of  children  who  are  too  young  to 
attend  the  principal  schools. 

The  attention  of  Friends  residing  in  thi3  city  and  its 
neighborhood,  is  particularly  invited  to  these  semi- 
naries. In  the  principal  schools  their  children  may 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  embracing 
a  considerable  variety  of  the  more  useful  branches  of 
study  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  while  in  the  primary 
schools  the  pupils  are  well  grounded  in  those  of  a  more 
elementary  character. 

It  is  desirable  that  applications  for  the  admission  of 
pupils  should  be  made  early  in  the  session. 


WANTED. 

A  competent  and  rightly  concerned  person  is  wanted 
to  serve  as  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia Friends'  Freedmen's  Association  in  North  Carolina 
and  S.  W.  Virginia,  the  coming  year. 

Applicants  will  please  address,  M.  E.  Shearman, 
Actuary,  No.  116  North  Fourth  street. 

Philada.,  8th  mo.  10th,  1868. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Friends  are  wanted  for  the  stations  of  Superintendent 
and  Matron  of  this  institution,  to  enter  upon  their  duties 
at  the  close  of  the  present  Session.  Those  who  may 
feel  drawn  to  engage  in  these  services  are  requested  to 
make  early  application  to  either  of  the  undersigned,  viz: 

Elizabeth  Peirson,  No.  448  North  Fifth  St. 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 

Hannah  A.  Warner,  do. 

Sarah  A.  Richie,  No.  444  North  Fifth  St. 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Charles  Evans,  No.  702  Race  Street. 

Saml.  Bettle,  No.  151  North  Tenth  St. 

Joseph  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St. 
Philada.,  Eighth  mo.  1868. 

WANTED. 

A  - woman  Friend  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  family  a 
Friends'  Indian  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassa,  New 
York.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Aaron  Sbarpless,  West  Chester,         "  " 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Philada. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Girls'  1st  Mathematical  ; 
also  one  for  the  Reading  School,  to  enter  upon  their 
duties  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Rebecca  B.  Cope,  Germantown. 
Rebecca  S.  Allen,  No.  335  North  Fifth  St. 
Elizabeth  Rboads,  No.  702  Race  St. 


Died,  on  tbe  5th  of  Second  month  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  father,  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  William  0. 
Cope,  son  of  Joseph  Cope,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 


I 


